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Thb  nine  da  jt  wonder  of  the  last  month  of  the  last 
jear,  commenced  on  the  8lh.,  and  terminated  on 
the  18th.  It  lired  iu  London,  and  was  con- 
temporaneoos  with  another  wonder — the  launcli  of 
the  Leviathan,— bnt  this  proceeds  still.  That 
wonder  which  is  done  and  finished,  was  ominous 
in  prospect,  and  ludicrous  in  result.  It  resembled 
the  lost  comet ;  which,  according,  to  astronomers 
is  fearful  in  appearance,  and  has  nothing  in  it; 
and  is  nothiug ;  after  all  iis  serious  face.  Com- 
mercial and  roonetarj  difficulties  occupied  men's 
miuds,  and  made  a  dark  November ;  threatening 
a  gloom  J  December;  and  they  have  been  bad 
enough  ;  we  can  sajr  nothing  better  of  them  ;  to 
keep  their  threatenings.  Through  this  murkj  night, 
YiscouDt  Palmerston  despatched  an  aurora  borealit ; 
and  it  answered  the  purpose.  Early  in  November, 
Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  17th.  of  December, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  further  prorogued  to 
January.  But  there  is  no  certainty  in  life ;  and 
immediately  after  the  Ministerial  suspension  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  Commons  and  Peers  were 
requested  to  assemble  in  London, — out  of  season, 
namely,  on  the  3rd.  of  December.  They  came 
like  Mcrifices,  "as  like  them  as  ptssible,"  with 
the  question,  what's  to  be  done  on  every  tongue. 
Alarmists,  of  a  nervous  temperament,  thought  of  a 
combbation  among  the  European  despots ;  to  do 
what  nine  ont  of  every  ten  correspondents,  before 
the  days  of  penny  postage  were  sure  to  do;  viz. — 
I*  to  take  this  opportunity."  This  opportunity, 
in  the  present  instance,  was  not  to  assure  us  of 
their  health  and  well  being ;  but  of  the  necessity, 
which  existed  of  our  being  at  an  early  date  thrown 
ont  of  some  of  our  possessions.  Eussia  had  pro- 
posed respectfully,  the  propriety  of  aiding  us  to 
reooverlndia  ;  and  to  keep  it  after  recovery.  Nana 
Sahib  had  become  a  hero  in  St.  Petersburgh, — 
and  his  portrait  had  been  hawked  at  fifteen  co- 
pecks a  copy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crimean 
fund.  The  Crimea  ia  likely  to  employ  Russian 
benerolenoe  for  some  time  to  come-  So  like 
them,  too,  is  Nana  Sahib,  that  the  Russians  love 
the  man.    They  pay  at  least  fifteen  copecks  for 


him ;  quite  as  high  as  they  would  give  for 
Schamyl.  Then  the  French  hold  Pondicherry,  ond 
it  is  too  small.  Therefore,  like  many  other 
spoiled  children  at  this  festive  season ;  they  pout, 
and  sulk  for  more.  So  at  least  thought  the  nervous 
members,  as  they  came  up  to  town,  in  the  corners 
of  first  class  carriages  rolled  up  in  woolens  to  the 
throat. 

The  nervous  ore  not  however  numerous.  The 
speculative  are  a  more  popular  class ;  and  they 
deemed  that  the  urgency  came  from  the  East. 
The  Anglo  Indian  Government  needed  money ; 
and  like  many  other  enterprising  speculators  at 
present  they  were  required  to  produce  materia 
guarantees.  The  Imperial  Government  had  de- 
cided upon  assuming  possession  of  the  estate. 
They  wanted  the  money  first,  and  several  acts  of 
Parliament  next.  This  seemed  to  be  a  plausible 
exposition  of  the  reason  for  the  short  Parliament, 
or  for  the  short  session.  Commercial  men  ex- 
pected something  decisive  on  the  Bank  Charter 
Act.  They  thought  that  the  Premier,  having  dis- 
covered that  he  could  not  plan  mcrtsrs,  had  de- 
termined to  try  his  skill  in  forming  currency  laws. 
He  might  succeed  in  Westmicsler;  ^here  he  had 
often  triumphed  before,  although  he  had  failed  at 
Woolwich ;  and  this  also  was  a  very  rcaEonable  sug- 
gestion. A  small  number  of  Members  supposed 
that  the  Government  were  disturbed  in  their 
places  at  the  distress  which  exbted  iu  November, 
increased  in  December,  and  remains  still  aniong 
the  manufacturing  operatives,  and  had  called  Par- 
liament together  for  the  consideration  of  meana  to 
reduce  the  sufferings  of  that  class.  Even  this 
small  number  of  gentlemen  could  not  suppose  that 
the  Cabinet  were  moved  in  November  by  the 
occurrences  of  December;  but  as  "coming  event 
cast  their  shadows  before,"  the  statesmen  of  the 
land  might  have  seen  the  shadows.  Mr.  Newde- 
gate  appears  to  have  believed,  even  within  two 
hours  of  the  close  of  the  ninth  day's  amusement, 
that  the  Ministry  contemplated  something  to  re- 
lieve distress,  but  Sir  George  Grey  told  him  that 
the  Government  never  had  any  contemplations  on 
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the  topie ;  except  a  eonlemplfttioii  of  those  idran- 
tages  which  acerae  to  a  working  man  from  starring 
in  a  civilised  country.     People  cannot  be  over 
thankful  for  their  privileges,  and  we  honestly  hope 
that  indiTiduals  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
wagrsj  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  work,  will  not 
forget  to  be  thankful  that  any  inoouTenience  of 
this  sort  has  occurred  to  them  under  the  present 
GoTcniment,  and  that  the  Home  Secretary  possesses 
all  the  pleasures  of  office  meanwhile.    It  may  be 
said  that  the  Government  could  not  have  doue 
anything  to  arrest  ruin  or  assuage  suffering.     Per- 
haps they  could  not,  under  existing  circumstances, 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  could  not 
have  done  something  useful  under  happier  circum- 
stances.    If  the  House  of  Commons  were  some- 
thing more  than  the  tail  of  the  Cabinet — if  it  were 
the  engine,  the  motive  power — we  assume  that  the 
Government  would  become  locomotive,  and  move 
on.     The  French  Goveroment  have  managed  to 
do  much.     They  have  made  the  bankers  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  getting  and  keeping  gold  from  the 
profits  of  banking.     They   have   said,  the  law 
requires  you  to  hold  gold,  and  you  must  pay  for  it, 
as  you  pay  for  your  clerks  and  their  ledgers,  for 
your  offices  and  their  porters.    Therefore  December 
closed  with  the  minimum  rate  for  discount  in  the 
Bank  of  Prance  at  five  per  cent.,  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  eight  per  cent. — difference  in  favour  of 
doing  a  right  thing,   instead  of  nothing,  by  a 
Goyeniment,  thrte  per  cent.     A  Government  may 
do  something,  therefore.     All  these  legislators 
erred  in  holding  those  expectations  without  blame 
to  their  sagacity,  for  they  were  wrong  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  multitude.     The  Government  wanted 
the  short  session  only  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  responsibility  of  a  good  deed,  too  long  de- 
layed.    The  Anglo-Indian   Government  did   not 
want  money,  and  no  measures  were  drawn  regard- 
ing India,  although  plans  for  its  government  are 
to  be  prepared  before  February.     The  Cabinet 
had  no  scheme  of  a  reform  bill  ready,  but  they  are 
to  draft  one  before  Pebruaiy.     The  Cabinet  prefer 
the  revival  of  the  Act  of  1844  to  any  other  mea- 
sure on  the  currency,  because  nothing  is  easier; 
but  as  thb  is  a  very  ridiculous  course  to  take,  they 
proposed  a  committee  of  inquiry,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  Mackintosh,  or  any  other  convenient  garment, 
that  would  be  proof  against  censure  or  responsi- 
bility. 

The  Cabinet  were  in  the  position  of  little  boys 
on  the  last  night  of  the  year  in  Scotland.  They 
preferred  a  request  for  their  Hogmanae  in  haste,  and 
"  let*8  rin.'*  They  merely  soneht  the  benison  and 
the  boon  with  a  happy  dbroissal.  Being  prisoners 
at  the  bar,  for  breaking  the  law  of  their  country, 
they  begged  for  a  decision  of  their  case,  although 
they  knew  that  the  jury  were  unanimous  in  their 
favour.  The  case  was  so  clear  for  them  that 
nobody  ever  supposed  they  would  call  Parliament 
together  for  the  purpose  of  saying  what  nobody 
could  deny,  ought,  or  even  wished  to  deny.  It  is, 
indeedi  vcrjf  inconvenient  to  have  a  law  in  ex* 


istence  that  needs  to  be  occadooaliy  pat  oat  of 
existence.     An  act  that  is  liable  to  sospensbn  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  if  it  only  related 
to  stealing  sheep,  would  be  a  very  dangerous  sort 
of  act,  but  relating  as  it  does  to  all  the  monetary 
business  of  the  nation,  and  affecting  the  employ- 
ment of  millions  and  the  fortunes  of  thousands,  we 
call  it  trebly  haxardous.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
say  that  the  act  may  never  again  require  to  be 
suspended,  but  it  is  equally  easy  to  say  that  it  will 
require  to  be  suspended  again  and  again,  and  at 
intervals ;  just  as  those  who  live  will  require  a  new 
coat  or  a  new  hat,  as  the  old  wears  out,  and  expe- 
rience b  in  favour   of  those  who  say  so.     A 
Cabinet  of  sagacious  men  never  would  take  the 
responsibility  implied  in  this  business;  a  Parlia- 
ment of  wise  men  would  never  permit  it  to  be 
taken,  and  the  people — the  public — but  is  there  a 
public  P     We  think  not.     In  common  with  other 
writers,  we  talk  of  the  people  as  if  they  existed  in 
any  applicable  and  collective  sense,  but  it  is  an  old 
habit,  now  out  of  date.      There  aie  still  a  certain 
number   of  families   and  of   individuals   in   the 
country,  and  they  might  be  "  the  people,'*  yet  col- 
lectively they  are  nothing.    Party  spirit  has  been 
demolished,  but  the  construction  of  a  national 
party  has  failed.  The  atoms  exist  without  cohesioo. 
They  are  distinct  and  separate  particles  without 
union.     The  nation  is  either  very  well  governed, 
or  thinks  so,  or  thinks  nothing  on  the  subject. 
The  latter  is,  probably,  the  state  of  the  case,  and 
apathy  has  taken  the  place  of  earnestness,  almost 
naturally  from  a  series  of  delays  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

This  opinion  is  scouted  in  some  quarters,  and 
we  have  been  both  kindly  and  unkindly  blamed  for 
its  expression.  Differences  might  exist  on  many 
opinions,  but  none  are  possible  on  the  simple 
opinion  that  two  and  two  make  four.  The  sleep  of 
public  spirit  is  a  matter  of  that  sort.  It  is  a  fact, 
and  one  that  should  be  deplored  and  felt.  Good 
never  comes  by  concealing  our  own  weakness*  and 
the  nation,  as  such,  is  contented  or  paralysed.  The 
disease  has  been  developed  in  the  constituencies. 
Many  examples  would  be  cumbersome,  but  two  oon- 
stituencies  may  be  named  as  illustrations*  because 
both  were  once  celebrated  for  having  an  opinion, 
and  both  have  chosen  very  good  men,  perhaps. 

The  representation  of  Birmingham  became 
▼acant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Muntx,  whose  inde- 
pendence and  industrial  intelligence  are  missed  in 
the  Commons.  He  held  notions  on  some  points 
that  were  not  acceptable  to  party  men,  because  be 
was  not  a  party  man;  but  his  opinions  were 
always  clearly  expressed,  an4  he  meant  them  ever 
to  be  for  the  public  good.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Muntx  both  had  seats  in  the  last  Parliament,  and 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  pick  out  the  names  of 
two  respectable  gentlemen  on  a  division  list,  who 
both  being  liberals,  presented  more  striking  oon. 
trasts  of  character  and  of  opinion ;  yet  the  Bir- 
mingham constituency,  who  would  have  re-elected 
Mr,  Muntx  against  the  world,  chose  Mr.  Biight 
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IB  Ids  raoeesflor,  and  Birmingliam  had  a  con* 
stitoencj  with  opinions  to  preserve  on  two  points ; 
arms  and  earrency.  Birmingham  thrives  in  part 
on  the  gun  trade,  and  holds  monetary  theories 
better  at  least  than  those  by  law  established. 
Mr.  Bright  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
opponent  of  artillery,  guns,  and  rifles  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  we  believe  that  this  eminent  free-trader 
is  also  on  onrrency  questions  a  stringent  monopo- 
list. Upon  the  leading  question  of  the  last  gene- 
ral election,  Mr.  Bright  disagreed  totally  with  Mr. 
Mantz,  and  the  latter  eminently  represented  the 
opinions  of  his  constituency,  so  far  as  they  had 
any  opinions.  A  few  short  months  produced 
proof  that  these  opinions  were  utterly  worthless. 
The  contrast  in  the  representation  of  the  borough 
proceeds  from  the  entire  absence  of  any  interest 
in  politics^  or  of  political  principle. 

Paisley  also  lost  its  late  representative,  Mr. 
Hastie,  by  death.      Lord  E.   Gower,   a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  borough  and  ail  its  silk  and  woollen 
interests,  canvassed  the  constituency,  because  a 
near  relative  has  an  estate  and  mansion  in  the 
vicinity.     He  might  have  been  successful  if  the 
old  Satherlandshire  memories  had  not  created  a 
a  prejudice  against  him.     Mr.  Lament,  a  young 
Highland  laird,  not  in   the  shawl  trade,  or  pecu- 
liarly conversant  with  pine  patterns,  opposed  the 
southern  nobleman.  Another  candidate  came  down 
from  London — Mr.   Haly,  a  literary  gentleman, 
and  made  the  party  three.     Some  of  the  Paisley 
electors  besought     Mr.  Merry,  an  iron  master, 
well  known  on  the  turf,  to  represent  them,  but 
be  had  been   unseated  ou  petition  for   Falkirk, 
and  declined  Paisley,  from  the  attachment  that  he 
bears  to  the  Falkirk  district.     Mr.  Crum  Ewing, 
a  Glasgow  merchant,  safe  for  sums  of  money  too 
tedious  to  put  in  figures,  had  some  political  flirta- 
tions with  Paisley  at  the  general  election ;   but  in 
the  present  state  of  business,  and  having  private 
engagements  on  the  continent,  as  we  fancy  he  has 
on  all  the  continents  of  the  earth,  and  half  the 
i&lands  of  the  ocean,  he  did  not  care  for  the  seat, 
aud  left  the  land  on  these  private  enterprises  beut. 
Five  persons  were  named.       The   first  was  ac- 
quainted with  politics,  and  has  given  more  ihde- 
pendent  votes  than  many  aspiring  peers  can  afford 
to  make.     The  third  may  also  be  conversant  with 
political  transactions.      The  second  has  his  fame 
to  make.      The  fourth  could  only  go  into  Parlia- 
ment for  the  honour  of  a  seat,  although  he  is  not 
too  old  to  learn.      The  fifth  is  rich.     Before  the 
noinination,  the  first  and  second  retired,  and  the 
fourth  had  never  entered  for  the  stakes.     Mr. 
Hfldj  and  Mr.  Crum  Ewing  were  alone  in  the  field ; 
or    Mr.    Crum  Ewing   being  absent,   Mr.   Haly 
maj  be  said  to  have  been  alone 

At  the  termination  Mr.  Haly  had  nearly  every 
haod  in  the  crowd  held  up  for  him,  and  Mr.  Crum 
Kwini?  had  the  merest  sprinkling.  At  the  poll 
M^r.  Crum  Ewing  got  ten  votes  for  one  given  to 
Mr.  Haly.  The  result  proves  the  existence  of  a 
Jamentable  breach  between  the  electors  and  the 


non-electors  of  the  old  Radical  borous^h  of  Paisley, 
unless  we  are  to  believe  that  only  idle  people  go 
to  the  hustings,  and  that  the  formal  nomination 
might  and  should  be  dispensed  with,  when  a  con- 
test is  to  occur.  Mr.  Haly  may  or  may  not  be 
qualified  for  the  place,  for  we  are  unacquainted 
with  the  name  except  in  connection  with  Paisley ; 
but  we  know  that  an  absent  gentleman,  who 
seemed  in  no  way  very  solicitous  for  the  honour, 
"should  not  have  been  elected  in  the  existing  crisis, 
because  only  he  is  rich.  If  our  Scotch  members 
must  be  possessed  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  each,  it  is  better  at  once  to  em- 
body that  rule  in  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  let  the 
Commons  be  a  house  of  monetary  magnates,  with- 
out many  intellectual  pretensions.  The  member 
for  Paisley  may  turn  out  to  be  a  very  judicious 
person,  when  he  finds  it  convenient  to  take  his 
seat,  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  voter  of 
Paisley  would  say  seriously  that  he  would  have 
been  elected  if  he  had  only  been  worth  as  many 
tens  as  he  is  worth  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
political  apathy  that  tolerates  these  exhibitions 
cannot  be  too  quickly  or  rudely  shaken ;  and 
electors  who  pander  to  the  vulgar  pride  of  purse, 
deserve  to  be  swamped.  We  mention  the  case 
because  Mr.  Ewing  is,  we  believe,  as  unobjection- 
a  man  as  could  have  been  got  upon  the  rule  of 
riches,  aud  was  by  no  means  solicitous  for  this 
trusteeship,  or  is  chargeable  personally  with  im- 
puting too  much  importance  to  his  pecuniary 
standing. 

This  class  of  electians  made  the  nine  days' 
wonder.  And  it  was  a  wonder ;  for  in  its  compo- 
sition first  and  second  thoughts  must  have  oc- 
curred. The  members  of  Parliament  have  good 
claims,  surely,  upon  the  Cabinet,  for  their  hotel 
and  travelling  expenses  in  the  case.  Those  gentle- 
men and  peers  who  did  not  particularly  wish  to  see 
London  in  December,  and  have  before  them  the 
certainty  of  an  extraordinary  January  season,  and 
of  a  ferocious  legislative  course  to  follow — fero- 
cious in  its  consumption  of  time — have  manyreasona 
to  grumble,  if  they  cannot  get  back  the  money, 
which  they  are  ashamed  to  seek. 

A  Parliamentary  session  for  the  adoption  of  a 
bill  of  indemnity,  which  would  have  been  passed 
by  acclamation  in  any  assembly  that  could  have 
been  collected  on  half  an  hour*s  notice  in  any 
public  place,  was  a  sorry  ending  to  so  much 
excitement.  It  did  not  occur  early  in  April,  un- 
happily, for  then  any  fool  could  have  explained  the 
reason ;  and  there  were  several  of  that  dass  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  discussions.  The  latter 
necessarily  took  the  form  of  disquisitions  on  the 
currency.  There  were  the  two  bullionists,  Glad- 
stone aud  Overstone,  cruel  upon  Ireland  and  Soot- 
land,  but  especially  Scotland,  for  daring  to  seek 
their  own  when  they  wanted  it.  Lord  Overstone 
was  certain  that  the  Act  would  have  wrought  very 
well  if  the  Scotch  had  not  abstracted  the  gold  of 
the  Bunk.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  warned  tba 
if  the  Scotch  circulation  was  cheap  for  Scotland,  it 
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miglit  be  dear  to  England.  We  read  both  speeches 
with  amazement  and  horror.  Had  the  Scotch 
bnnkers  gone  cap  in  hand  to  Mr.  Wegueliu  and  his 
friends  in  the  Bank  directory,  and  begged  away 
their  gold  f  Was  it  possible  that  these  shrewd 
gentlemen  of  the  north,  gipsy-like,  had  cast  a 
glamour  orer  Thread  needle-street,  and  taken  out 
the  precious  metals,  while  their  guardians  were  in 
the  transe?  Or  had  Scotland  done  a  grand 
burglary  on  the  premises,  less,  after  the  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie  than  the  Bob  Roy  Macgregor  style, 
of  settling  pecuniary  transactions.  Neither  of 
these  crimes  was  alleged.  Neither  by  force  nor  fraud 
had  the  Bank  been  robbed.  Yet,  if  the  Scotch 
Fusilier  Quards  at  the  Tower  had  seised  the  Mint, 
and  gone  off  with  the  contents  by  the  first  Scotch 
steamer  that  they  could  catch  on  the  Thames,  we 
know  not  how  these  two  intellectual  Stones  could 
bare  better  described  the  guilt  of,  and  the  woe 
from,  the  mutiny  and  robbery,  than  in  the  language 
they  employed  respecting  a  claim  enforced  for 
▼alue  held  and  received.  What  had  the  Scotch 
bankers  done?  A  lamentable  run  had  occurred 
upon  them,  originating  in  part  from  the  Act  of 
1845,  in  part  from  American  losses,  and  in  part 
from  the  defective  management  of  one  large  Com- 
pany. They  had  large  balances  at  their  credit 
in  London,  and  they  did  what  any  other  kind  of 
person  does  when  money  is  wanted  from  him  which 
is  at  his  bankers,  and  not  in  his  pocket,  they 
drew  cheques,  and  they  sought  payment  in  gold — 
the  only  legal  tender  by  which  the  demands  on 
tbeni,  as  the  law  stands,  could  be  discharged. 
The  remarks  of  these  eminent  financiers  or  states- 
men were  reasonless,  except  for  the  common 
reason,  exhibited  daily,  when  a  man  is  compelled 
to  pay  an  honest  debt,  while  he  prefers  to  keep  the 
money  in  his  pocket.  The  Act  broke  down,  because 
certain  creditors  of  the  Bank  required  gold  instead 
of  notes.  The  nationality  of  these  creditors  was 
of  no  moment.  They  might  have  been  French  or 
Russian,  and  they  merely  tested  the  convertibility 
of  notes  under  the  law,  without  caring  whether 
the  machine  should  fail  or  resist  the  strain. 

Mr.  Disraeli  brought  on  the  only  debate  or 
division  of  the  nine  days  that  contained  a  particle 
of  interest^  and  he  was  defeated  on  the  11th  by  an 
immense  majority;  295  againtt  117  for  only 
desiring  the  Commons  to  be  honest  and  sensible ; 
and  not  go  through  the  farce  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  public  distress, 
currency  inolusivs,  when  they  knew  very  well  that 
the  committee  was  a  pretence,  so  far  aa  the 
currency  was  concerned.  We  have  not  half  a 
dozen  members  in  Scotland  who  will  not  tell  their 
constituencies  that  they  are  quite  satisfied  on  the 
currency  qneation,  and  know  very  well  what  should 
be  done,  and  yet  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  required  his  to  party  say  that  they  had 
better  have  a  committee,  and  make  further  inqui- 
ries, his  Scotch  friends,  without  an  exception, 
voted  for  the  bubble.  They  would  have  to 
explain  that  matter  here  to  those  who  sent  them 


there,  but  for  the  reasons  already  given.  When 
public  opinion  is  shaken  out  of  its  torpor  again,  the 
circumstance  will  be  remembered.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  himself  requires  no  oomnritteo 
except  as  a  matter  of  form.  Ho  cannot  bo  con* 
verted  from  his  notions  of  convertibility.  Probably 
he  even  still  holds  by  his  celebrated  prosperity 
pamphlet,  and  every  word  that  it  contai  is.  But 
nobody  expects  him  ever  to  bo  a  convertible 
person.  His  theories  now,  right  or  wrong,  will  bo 
Ills  theories  to  the  crack  of  doom.  Progress  will 
never  occur  among  the  perfect. 

We  may  avoid  misapprehension  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Disraeli's  motion  only  recognised  the  neces- 
sity for  Parliament  of  legislating  in  some  form  on 
the  currency,  and  their  possession  of  adequate 
information  for  that  work.  Ho  did  not  propose 
a  specific  form  of  legislation ;  but  he  asserted  the 
possibility  of  devising  means  to  save  domestic  cur- 
rency from  the  shock  of  foreign  errors  and  ex- 
changes. The  ministry  practically  bade  the  House 
say  we'll  thick  over  it.  The  House  said  so ;  but 
while  telling  them  to  give  that  reply  (he  Minis- 
terial leader  also  told  them  that  he  did  not  re- 
quire to  think  more  on  the  matter. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  that  for  he  also  told 
them  that  the  additional  issue  of  two  millions  of 
notes  by  the  Bank  of  England  had  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  value  of  money,  since  the  notes  were 
always  coavertible.  Any  person  acquainted  witli 
business  knows  perfectly  well,  that  for  some 
reason  that  was  not  quite  true. 

Extreme  bullionists  were  irritated  at  the  step 
for  they  said  it  had  taken  their  prey  from  their 
grasp,  and  that  money  should  have  gone  much 
higher,  and  goods,  that  is,  labour,  much  lower,  and 
were  only  prevented  by  a  tyrannical  interference 
with  the  law. 

We  sympathise  with  the  statement  of  wrong, 
so  far  as  to  say  it  is  true ;  and  with  this  addition, 
however,  that  except  for  a  very  absurd  interfer- 
ence of  the  law  with  business,  the  price  of  money 
never  would  have  reached  ten  per  cent.,  and  would 
not  now  be  ei^ht. 

Notice  had  been  given  that  the  East  India 
Company  would  confer  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
pounds  annually  on  (General  Wilson,  and  five  hun- 
dred pounds  yearly  upon  the  relatives  of  the  late 
General  Neill  and  General  Nicholson.  The 
Government  felt  obliged  to  make  an  effort  to 
carry  a  Bill  through  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  a  reward  on  General  Havelock  equal 
to  that  bestowed  "  iu  another  quarter'*  on  General 
Wilson.  After  some  badgering,  they  were  driven 
into  the  propriety  of  making  the  pension  for  two 
lives.  They  had  not,  however,  time  to  finish  that 
work.  The  nine  days  had  run  out,  and  they  kept 
close  to  the  day.  Since  then,  they  have  arranged 
to  give  General  Havelock  a  vacant  regiment. 
Could  they  have  given  it  to  any  other  officer  with 
common  decency  at  present  f  However  it  ia  well 
that  common  decency  commimda  respect  at  the 
Horse  Guards, 
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Aithoogh  Ae  Premier  was  unable  to  tell  Parlia- 
ment what  he  would  do  with  the  East  India  affair, 
jet  in  a  few  days  after  the  adjournment  of  both 
hooaesk  he  was  quite  able  to  send  for  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Coippanjr  and  inform  him  of  the  inten- 
tion to  destroy  the  double  form  of  government  in 
that  oountrj  ;  and,  although  another  Cabinet 
Minister  in  the  Peers  was  able  to  say  that  the 
GoTenune&t  had  not  yet  drafted  a  new  reform 
bill,  yet  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  measure  is 
also  decided  upon,  without  prejudice  to  any  altera- 
tions that  the  necessity  of  keeping  Lord  John 
Rossell  out  of  office  may  require. 

With  the  view  of  oonciliating  the  "noble 
member"  for  the  city,  he  had  Jewish  emancipation 
committed  to  his  oare.  Ten  years  previously, 
exset  to  a  month,  in  a  season  of  great  distress. 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  his  first 
measure  for  this  purpose.  Now,  in  a  season  of 
jet,  in  one  sense  greater  distress — happily,  not  in 
erery  sense,  he  again  found  time  out  of  the  short 
session,  to  inculcate  his  matured  views  on  this 
interesting  topic.  "  Interesting,'*  unquestionably 
it  is,  to  those  who  are  affected  by  its  details ;  yet 


it  could  have  waited  without  spoiling  for  spring^; 
and  the  time  it  occupied  might  have  allowed  the 
Premier  to  explain  his  Indian  scheme,  which,  as 
we  now  have  seen,  was  ready.  But  that  would 
have  been  courteous  conduct  to  Parliament. 

The  law  of  England  allows  the  incumbent  of  a 
parish  to  prevent  any  other  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  except  his  bishop,  from  conducting 
service  within  his  parish.  Accordingly,  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  in  which  Sxeter  Hall  stands 
stopped  the  services  in  that  building  by  minisiters 
of  his  own  Church.  Time  was  given  for  the 
introduction  of  a  short  bill  to  correct  this  evil.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  tiie  bishops  were  not  able 
to  decide  on  the  subject,  and  it  stands  over. 

So,  we  have  described  fully  the  business  of  the 
nine  days'  session.  It  might  all  have  been  done 
in  nine  b'ncs.  Why  such  a  very  ridiculous  con- 
gregation of  our  wise  men  occurred  at  all,  is  for 
themselves  to  say  P  But  the  reason  why,  when  it 
did  occur,  so  little  benefit  should  have  accrued 
from  the  phenomenon,  is  one  of  those  questions 
that  constituencies  should  ask. 
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Whire  I  called  upon  to  say  what  is  tlie  most  in- 
teresting series  of  objects  in  almost  any  country,  I 
should,  without  hesitation,  reply — the  spots  where 
the  dead  are  interred.  To  me  the  Catacombs  of 
Borne  are  more  interesting  than  the  Vatican,  with 
all  its  wonderful  associations ;  the  Poet's  Corner, 
ID  Westminster,  more  attractive  than  the  British 
Museum  or  the  National  Qallery.  This  may 
appear  not  a  little  singular  to  some  readers ;  but 
I  can  positively  assert  that  I  have  derived  more 
real  gratification  from  solitary  rambles  amongst 
churehyards  and  cemeteries  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  than  from  any  other 
species  of  sight  seeing,  I  can  remember  that,  long 
before  I  was  free  from  tutors  and  guardians, 
some  of  my  favourite  haunts  were  churchyards  in 
the  towns  and  sequestered  villages  of  Britain.  I 
was  a  "Young  Mortality,"  peering  about  amongst 
odd-shaped,  moss-grown  graves  and  quaint  tomb- 
stones— solemn  mementoes  of  a  bygone  race. 
I  did  not  give  the  preference  to  any  particular 
class,  rank,  and  sect.  I  spent  an  hour  quite  as 
contentedly  amongst  the  lowly  graves  of  the 
country  rustics,  as  in  gazing  at  the  proud  obelisks 
and  mighty  mausoleums  which  it  is  too  much  the 
eustom  to  raise  over  the  dust  of  the  noble  and 
powerful,  as  if  trophies  and  monuments  could,  by 
their  flatteries,  sooth  the  *' dull  cold  ear  of  death," 


even  if  reared  in  classic  ground,  like  Westminster 
and  St.  PauFs.  Many  persons  have  been  sur- 
prised at  my  odd  taste ;  but  I  never  have  made 
any  particular  effort  to  account  for  it,  any  more 
than  for  the  great  ^ove  and  veneration  which  I 
have  always  felt  for  vast  mountains.  I  have  little 
doubt,  however,  that  it  has  originated  in  a  reflec- 
tive mind  and  a  vivid  imagination,  excited  or 
developed  by  a  residence  of  some  years  with  a  near 
relative,  who  is  the  pastor  of  a  country  parish  in 
Scotland,  and  whose  residence  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  churchyard.  In  fact,  the  room  where 
often  slept  had  little  more  than  the  wall  of  the 
house  to  divide  the  world  of  life  from  the  abodes 
of  death.  Within  a  few  feet  of  me  lay  the  dust 
and  bones  of  those  who  had  tilled  the  land  of  the 
parish  for  many  generations,  who,  after  •*  life's 
fitful  fever"  of  dear  farms,  bad  crops,  and  other 
rustic  grievances  and  discomforts,  now  slept  well. 
The  part  of  the  country  was  not  remarkable  for 
great  natural  attractions,  but  the  people  were 
kind,  homely,  honest,  and  unsophisticated. 

I  acquired  the  habit,  at  the  time,  of  frequenting 
the  churchyard,  and  wherever  I  have  resided  the 
"  tombs"  have  been  objects  of  my  curiosity.  I  wa^ 
just  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  a  work  was  ad- 
vertised "in  the  press;"  it  was  designated 
'<  Chapters  on  Churchyards,"  and  was  said  to  be 
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the  production  oF  Mr.  Warren,  the  distinguished 
norelist,  who  had  just  concluded  his  *•  Diary  of  a 
late  Physician,**  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  I 
looked  forward  with  no  ordinary  anxiety  to  the 
advent  of  this,  which  I  anticipated  would  be  my 
favourite  work.  I  was  very  much  disappointed ; 
the  volume,  although  not  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Warren,  was  both  clever  and  interesting ;  but  the 
critic  was  too  fastidious,  and  his  work  fell  Tcry 
far  short  of  my  expectations.  Indeed,  after  an 
absence  of  many  long  years  from  Europe,  I  can 
still  call  up  quiet  nooks,  overhung  with  the  droop- 
ing branches  of  sombre  trees,  where  the  dead 
sleep,  under  the  shade  of  venerable  gothic 
churches,  in  whose  silent,  solemn  aisles  they  had 
worshipped,  one  generation  after  another,  for  ages. 
How  different  in  Australia.  Many  poor  immi- 
grants have  died,  with  a  sad  heart,  in  the  bush — 
amongst  strangers,  sorely  troubled  even  in  their 
last  moments,  that  their  remains  would  not  be 
laid  in  ground  consecrated  and  specially  set  apart 
for  human  sepulchre ; — that  their  dust  would  not 
co-mingle  with  that  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  such  thoughts  should  throw  a 
gloom  oyer  the  last  hour  of  suffering  humanity. 
Let  not  the  dying  exile  be  cast  down,  that  he 
must  take  his  last  repose  in  the  lonely  forest 
without  a  companion ;  for  the  untrodden  conti- 
nent, the  illimitable  ocean,  are  as  much  sanctified 
by  the  presence  of  the  Mighty  God  as  the  church- 
yard where  the  ashes  of  generations  commingle 
together.  True,  the  material  part  is  sepa- 
rated from  those  dear  to  the  sufferer,  but  the 
spirit — ^the  true  life — will  again  unite  with  those 
loved  on  earth.  Let  there  be  no  virtue  in  conse- 
cration by  human  authority,  is  not  the  whole  of 
this  beautful  world  alike  refined  and  spiritualised 
byGodr 

In  most  oases,  the  dead  in  Australia,  are  Uid  in 
the  primeval  soil.  The  only  graves  previous  to 
the  era  of  Britbh  colonisation  bemg  those  of  the 
poor  aborigines ;  but  in  the  settled  districts  no 
traces  of  these  graves  are  to  be  found.  The  natives 
of  Tasmania  and  some  parts  of  Australia  usually 
consumed  the  dead  by  fire,  but  sometimes  they 
concealed  the  bodies  in  hollow  trees,  until  decom- 
position had  ofcurred,  when  the  bones  were  re- 
moved, and  often  carried  about  for  a  long  time  by 
the  rehtives.  When  a  body  was  to  be  consumed 
bj  the  natives  of  Tasmania,  they  built  a  pile  of 
logs  and  laid  it  thereon ;  at  daybreak  the  fire  was 
applied,  and  the  relatives  covered  their  heads  with 
the  ashes  from  the  rude  pyre.  To  these  children 
of  the  wood,  who  possess  no  implements  for  digging 
pits  of  any  depth  or  size,  and  who  considered  any 
interference  with  the  dead  as  a  marked  insult ; 
fire  presented  the  easiest  recourse.  The  materials 
oonld  always  be  found  without  the  use  of  any  other 
instrument.  Fire  is  the  great  agent  of  existence 
to  the  Australian  savage ;  in  the  coldest  weather 
be  warms  his  naked  body  by  coiling  round  the 
burning  branches,  and  needs  no  clothing  or  house 
to  cover  him ;  it  is  little  wonder  that  they  should 


often  resort  to  it  to  save  all  further  trouble  with 
the  dead.  In  some  parts  of  Australia,  particularly 
in  Gipp's  Land,  they  hang  up  the  bodies  in  the 
high  gum  trees,  until  they  decompose  and  crumble 
to  pieces.  So  thick  are  the  leaves  in  the  lofty 
trees,  that  they  could  not,  perhaps,  procure  a 
better  place  for  concealment.  The  greatest  affection 
exists  among  families ;  the  brothers  are  particu- 
larly attached  to  one  another,  and  frequently 
carry  the  bones  of  a  deceased  brother  with  them 
for  a  long  period. 

On  the  Darling  and  Lachlan  the  graves  are  en- 
closed by  logs  of  wood  or  ridges  of  earth,  and 
covered  with  sheets  of  bark  fastened  to  poles.  The 
floor  is  strewed  over  with  rushes,  so  that  a  tomb 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  half-finished  hut. 
Here  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  sleep  for 
a  certain  period  after  the  interment,  and  until  de- 
composition has  actually  occurred.  This  practice, 
no  doubt,  has  originated  in  the  dread  which  those 
children  of  nature  entertain  of  the  remains  of  their 
deceased  relatives  being  disinterred  by  beasts  of 
prey,  or  strange  and  hostile  blacks.  It  is  only  for 
men  or  boys  that  this  ceremony  is  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  aborigines  of  Australia,  like  all  savages, 
think  but  little  of  their  women,  and  bury  them 
without  even  the  triple  ridges,  which  always  sur- 
round the  spot  where  males  are  interred.  Gene- 
rally the  graves  are  in  mounds,  or  in  spots 
surrounded  by  a  trench.  They  are  enclosed  in 
nearly  every  case,  and  sometimes  are  encircled  by 
pleasant  walks.  But  these  are  only  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  far  interior,  as  their  tombs  have  long 
disappeared  in  the  settled  portions  of  the  country. 

It  is  melancholy  to  relate  that  some  few  of  the 
best  .and  most  adventurous  men  who  have  emi- 
grated to  Australia  have  not  even  received  burial, 
but  have  perished  in  the  wild  bush,  and  have  left 
their  bones  to  whiten  in  the  desert.  Amongst 
this  number  must,  I  very  much  fear,  be  included 
Dr.  Leichardt,  the  distinguished  explorer.  A 
colonial  author  has  a  sweet  little  poem  on  this 
subject ;  and,  as  it  does  credit  to  our  limited  Aus  • 
tralian  literature,  I  give  the  first  two  stanzas : — • 
lxichabdt's  q&avs. 

Ye  who  prepare  with  pilgrim  feet, 
Yovr  long  and  doubtftil  path  to  vend. 
If,  whitening  on  the  watte  ye  meet, 
The  relict  of  my  mnrdered  friend. 
Hit  bonet  with  rev'reuce  ye  thall  bear 
To  where  tome  mountain  ttreamlet  flowi ; 
There,  by  ita  motsy  bank,  prepare 
The  pillow  of  hit  long  repoce. 

It  thall  be  by  a  ttream  whoae  tidea 
Are  drank  by  birdi  of  every  wing ; 
Where  every  lovelier  flower  abidea. 
The  earlieat  wak'ning  touch  of  Spring  I 
O  meet  that  he  (who  to  caretaed, 
AU-beauteoui  Natnre*t  Taried  channt). 
That  he — her  martyred  ton  thonld  rest 
Within  hit  mothet't  fondeat  arrat ! 

Alas  I  Leichardt  is  not  a  solitary  exception, 
Kennedy,  Gilbert,  Cunningham,  Strange,  and  others 
of  inferior  note,  have  met  a  nearly  similar  fate.  So 
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great  is  the  interest  in  Dr.  Leiohardt  and  his  fate, 
that  if  the  spot  where  he  fell  should  ever  be  dia- 
oofered,  it  will  become,  in  future  ages,  when  the 
vast  surges  of  civilization  have  spread  over  the 
continent,  the  most  famous  of  our  shrines;  and 
msnj  a  pilgrim  will  drop  a  tear  for  the  untimely 
fate  of  the  brave  hut  unfortunate  explorer. 

It  i9  DO  ttnoommon  thing  for  the  traveller  in 
the  wild  buah  to  come  suddenly  upon  a  small 
enclosed  square;  he  will  find  a  solitary  grave 
inside,  which,  but  for  the  wide  palHsade,  he  would 
have  passed  unobserved.  In  the  height  of  the 
gold  fever  it  sometimes  occurred  that  persons  died 
in  going  to,  or  returning  from,  the  diggings,  and 
they  were  usually  interred  on  the  spot  without 
much  ceremony-  If  they  left  sufficient  property 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  erection,  the  grave 
would  be  protected  by  a  fence ;  if  no  property 
was  found  upon  them,  they  were,  without  any 
ceremony,  tumbled  into  the  ground.  The  gold 
fever  was  too  strong  on  the  minds  of  all  to  admit 
of  particular  sympathy  for  strangers ;  and  for  a 
considerable  period  the  principal  cemetery  in  Vic- 
toria was  left  without  a  gravedigger;  and  even 
respectable  individuals  had  either  to  take  the  spade 
and  dig  the  graves  of  their  relatives,  or  employ 
some  stranger  at  most  exorbitant  wages  to  per- 
form this  li»t  office  for  them. 

I  was  induced  not  long  since  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Ust  resting  place  of  a  talented  man,  who  died 
jonng,  and  was  interred  in  the  forest.  He  had 
unfortunately  contracted  dissipated  habits,  and  at 
hst  became  a  drunkard,  and  died  in  great  misery 
in  an  outhouse  of  a  small  inn  on  a  little  unfre- 
qnented  road.  By  the  kind  remembrances  of  some 
friends  who  knew  him  in  better  days,  the  place  of 
his  interment  was  enclosed  with  a  neat  white 
palisade.  Being  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
spot;  and  having  a  Sunday  forenoon  to  myself,  I 
was  of  opinion  that  I  might  pass  it  quite  as  well 
in  the  bush  as  in  the  parlor  of  the  country  inn 
where  I  was  sojourning.  I  accordingly  mounted 
mj  horse,  and  taking  the  bearing  of  a  well-re- 
membered range  of  mountains,  I  struck  away 
through  the  open  glades,  where  the  yellow  tassels 
of  the  glorious  accacia  shed  a  delicate  fragrance 
far  and  wide.  After  a  ride  of  several  miles,  the 
country  began  to  change  in  its  external  charac- 
teristics ;  for  many  mUes  around  me  now  spread 
long  undulating,  sombre  plains,  alternating  with 
genth  swelling  hills,  covered  with  dusky  heath 
and  mversible  and  stunted  trees.  The  mountain 
before  me,  however,  exhibited  its  deep  green  tints 
as  the  dazsling  noon-day  sun  cast  its  rays  fit- 
fully here  and  there  over  its  steep  sides.  The 
oountry  opened  up,  and  again  changed  for  the 
better ;  the  sea  was  occasionally  visible  far  away 
between  the  long  forest  ranges.  It  was  past  mid- 
day before  1  arrived  at  the  beaten  track  which 
led  to  the  spot  1  was  anxious  to  see.  It  was 
situated  near  the  bottom  of  the  range,  the  upper 
brows  of  which,  veiled  with  deep  forests,  looked 
nyiterions  and  incomparably  grand.    I  had  to 


pass  a  spot  where  a  oountry  inn  had  stood  on  my 
former  visit  to  this  district.  The  place  was  then 
alive  with  all  the  bustle  which  characterises  these 
houses,  and  which  contrasts  so  strangely  with  na- 
ture in  all  her  pristine  beauty  around.  I  had 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  hotel,  but  after  some 
cogitation,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  dream  that  the 
heavy  sign  board  which  was  wont  to  swing  in 
front  had  on  it,  "  No  Good  Damper." 

The  natives  in  those  days  were  numerous  and 
tronbhsome,  and  often  came  about  looking  for 
flour,  and  other  articles  of  food  in  use  amongst 
the  colonists.   When  the  house  was  being  erectedt 
a  dray  load  of  lime  was  sent  up  from  the  town  to 
erect  the  chimneys ;  the  poor  blacks  saw  this  (in 
their  eyes)  valuable  cargo  discharged  in  the  bush 
with   the   same   satisfaction  that  a  hungry  white 
might  be  supposed  to  exhibit  at  seeing  a  sirloin  of 
beef,  ''all  hot.*'     It  was  not  long  ere  they  had 
purloined  a  bag,  and  they  had  no  sooner  got  it  to 
a  reasonable  distance,   than    baking  operations 
commenced.     They  were   wild   with   delight  at 
what  they  termed   "plenty   flour,"  aad  several 
danced  an  impromptu  carroboree  on  the  strength 
of  the  feast  which  was  preparing.     At  last  the 
ashes  were  removed,  and  the  cakes  or  "  dampers*' 
were  taken  out,  and  the  feast  was  spread.     We 
wish  some  painter  had  been  present  to  depict  the 
astonishment    of   the  hungry   aborigines  ;    they 
tugged  and  chewed,  and  they  endeavoured  to  eat. 
They  had  often  made  excellent  food  of  flour  before, 
but,  in  the  present  case,  somehow,  cause  did  not 
follow  effect ;  they  became  wild  with  anger,  and 
rushing  to  the  spot,  they  pointed  to  the  lime, 
shouting,  *<  No  good  damper.**     This  was  adopted 
as  the  sign  of  the  house.    The  landlord,  moreover, 
appeared  religiously  to  abide  by  his  motto,  for 
like  all  oountry  inn-keepers,  he  depended  upon  his 
bar,  and  had  little  in  the  shape  of  food  that  the 
hungry  bushman  could  make  a  comfortable  meal 
upon.     I  reached  the  spot  where  the  house  had 
once  stood,  but  not  a  trace  remained ;  and  the 
only  feature  that  marked  it  out  from  the  surround- 
ing bush  were  the  indications  of  cultivation  where 
the  garden  had  been  traced.     I  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  bustle  which  I  had  witnessed  upon 
my  former  visit,   with  the  dead   stilbess  that 
reigned  now  everywhere  around. 

1  pursued  my  way  to  the  spot  which  I  had 
travelled  so  far  to  see.  I  reached  a  silent  dale 
near  the  foot  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  mountain. 
The  breezes  came  down  through  this  valley  or  as  it 
would  be  termed  in  Australia  gully  with  a  wailing 
low ;  and  often  sinking  to  a  moan  as  if  singing  the 
requiem  of  my  departed  friend.  I  have  frequently 
heard  the  same  melancholy  murmur  in  the  North 
winds  during  the  winter  and  autumn,  but  it  never 
vibrated  so  acutely  upon  my  senses  as  now.  There 
was  no  sign  of  civilisation  here  to  meet  the  eye ; 
no  hum  of  human  life  or  ploughman's  cheerful 
carol  to  fall  on  the  ear;  but  as  it  was  a  fertile  flat 
where  I  stood  I  doubted  not  but  all  these  would 
one  day  be  present. 
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I  remembered  that  near  the  spot  I  wai  in  seerch 
of  stood  a  towering  gam  tbemonazek  of  the  woods. 
It  was  no  longer  rearing  its  branches  high  and 
nodding  to  the  wind,  bat  it  had  been  prostrated 
bj  fire,  whieh  the  aborigines  had  probaUj  made  at 
its  foot  It  still  looked  noble  and  magmfioent  as 
it  stretched  far  and  wide  on  the  green  sod.  The 
moss  ooTcred  thegraTO  of  mj  yoaiitg  aeqoaintanoe, 
bat  I  recognised  where  his  remains  were  laid,  and 
I  gare  a  sigh  to  the  wreck  of  manj  bright  hopes, 
and  fond  aspirations.  The  grsTC  had  no  mark 
to  distingoish  it  from  the  green  sward,  as  the  Terj 
slender  palisade  had  long  ago  crumbled  to  pieces. 
I  sat  down  and  tliooght  of  the  joath  who  laj  be- 
neath mj  feet.  The  world  woald  only  r^ard 
sach  as  he  was  as  irreelaimaUj  lost.  The  Tcidict 
was  fixed.  How  different  in  this  respect  are 
those  who  remain  from  those  who  are  lost  to  us. 
The  living  are  alwajs  changing  in  their  conduct, 
and  their  relations  towards  as;  but  the  recol- 
lection of  the  dead  is  alwajs  the  same.  The 
memory  of  the  fair-haired  child  whose  image 
haunts  the  soul,  is  after  long  years  the  same  as 
when  we  last  saw  her.  The  young  wife  or  lover 
does  not  change  with  cares  and  age ;  we  think  of 
her  as  still  young,  and  brightly  fair  daring  many 
long  years  of  our  pilgrimage  on  earth.  No  un- 
welcome thought  intrades  to  throw  a  gloom  over 
so  happy  a  memory  of  change  wrought  in  these 
loTcd  objects:  On  the  contrary  we  are  apt  to 
r^ard  with  aTcrsion  the  prodigal  son  and  the 
dissolute  friend  who  have  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  And  yet  there  are  many  chances  in  fayour 
of  the  supposition  that,  if  some  of  them  had  lived, 
they  would  have  seen  their  errors,  and  returned 
to  their  homes  repentant,  and  that  they  would 
have  been  received  by  all  who  cared  for  them 
with  rejoicing.  The  youth  whose  untimely  fate 
I  deplored  would,  I  felt  satisfied,  had  he  lived, 
have  realised  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  him  by  his  focd  relations.  The  bean- 
tiful  Udcs  of  Percival  flashed  on  my  mind  in  this 
reverie — 

H«  tkept,  IbigetflU  of  hit  oooe  brigkt  lame. 
He  has  no  feeliog  of  hit  gloiy  gone. 
He  hat  BO  flje  to  catch  the  mounting  flame 
That  oaee  in  transport  drev  hit  spirit  on. 
He  liea  in  dall  oblirioot  dreamt,  nor  caret 
Who  the  wreathed  hnrd  heart. 

And  yet  not  all  tbrgottea  tieept  he  there ; 
There  are  who  still  remember  hov  he  bora 
TJpwardt  hit  daring  pinioBt  till  the  air 
Seemed  hving  with  the  crown  of  light  he  wore ; 
There  are  who  now  his  early  tun  has  aet. 
Nor  can  nor  will  forget  , 

He  tieept, — and  yet  around  the  nghtlett  9j9, 
And  the  pretted  lip,  a  darkened  glory  playt; 
Though  the  high  powert  in  dull  oblivion  lie. 
There  hoven  ttill  the  light  of  other  dayt ; 
Beep  in  that  toul  a  tpirit  not  of  earth 
Still  ttrugglet  for  iU  birth. 

He  win  not  sleep  for  ever,  but  will  rite 
Fresh  to  more  daring  labourt ;  now  even  now, 
As  the  dote  shrouding  mist  of  monung  flies, 
The  gathered  slumber  Jeaves  hit  lifted  brow. 


From  his  half  opened  ayc^  in  IhDer  hmm^ 
His  wakeaed  spirits  treams. 

Yes,  he  will  break  his  sleep ;  the  spdl  is  goM; 
Hie  deadly  charm  departed ;  see  him  fling 
Proudly  his  IHtcn  by,  and  harry  on. 
Keen  at  the  lamished  eagle  darta  her  wiag. 
The  goal  IS  atill  beflwu  him,  and  Hm  prin 
Still  WQoa  hit  eager  tyca. 

HnrathetfiBrthtoeoaqaer;  ahaUthcytak* 
Th^,  who  with  fcdiler  poee  sliU  kapl  their  w^ya. 
\nien  he  forgot  the  eoatett;  thall  thqr  tuK 
Now  he  reaewt  the  race,  the  rietors  bays ; 
Still  let  them  ttrite,  when  he  eoOeeU  hit  might. 
He  will  aaaert  hit  right. 

The  tpirit  cannot  always  tleep  ia  dust, 
Whoee  ettence  is  etfaerial ;  tliey  may  try 
To  daihen  and  degrade  it;  it  may  rust 
Diady  awhile^  but  eannoc  wholly  die ; 
And  when  it  wakens,  it  will  send  its  Are 
Intenser  forth  and  higher. 

Aks  !  Sach  expectations  conld  not  now  be 
formed  for  the  sensitive,  enthnsiastic,  bat  erring 
youth,  whose  grave  I  had  come  to  visit.  I  eoold 
not  bear  to  think  of  what  he  was  at  his  death,  bat 
of  what  he  might  have  become,  if  he  conld  have 
broken  the  spell  that  bound  him.  I  remounted 
my  horse  and  rode  off.  From  the  sad  reflections 
which  oppressed  me,  my  attention  was  now  par* 
tially  withdrawn  by  the  sporting  of  the  kangaroos, 
who  still  appear  to  maintain  their  gronnd  in  the 
particular  district  that  I  was  traversing;  and  I 
believe  are  more  numerous  than  before  the  ocdoni- 
zation  of  the  country.  I  passed  several  herds  of 
those  singular  animals,  browsing  on  the  grass,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  them  singularly  tame.  I 
witnessed  a  singular  soene  between  two  "old 
men,**  who  had  quarrelled.  They  grasped  at  each 
other's  throats  with  their  fore-paws,  and  shook 
one  another,  exactly  in  the  manner  that  two  men 
in  a  violent  quarrel  will  seise  and  shake  one  another 
by  the  respective  coat  collars.  The  "old  men** 
then  slapped  one  another  on  their  heads,  in  regular 
boxing  style,  and  dealt  each  other  some  heavy 
blows.  One  fellow  also  kicked  lustily  with  his 
hind  foot,  and  his  opponent  returned  the  compli- 
ment. I  watched  the  encounter  with  no  ordinary 
interest  for  some  time,  but  was  compelled  to 
journey  on  before  the  combat  was  concluded.  I 
may  here  state  that  the  settlers  deugnate  the  old 
kangaroos  as  "old  men'*  and  "old  women,**  the 
full-grown  animals  are  named  "  Flyers,**  and  are 
swifter  than  the  British  hare.  The  young  kanga- 
roo's are  termed  "  Joey's.'*  The  female  carries 
the  latter  in  her  pouch,  but  when  hard  pressed  by 
dogs,  and  likely  to  be  sacrificed,  she  throws  them 
down,  which  usually  distracts  the  attention  of  the 
pack,  and  affords  the  mother  sufficient  time  to  es- 
cape. The  kangaroos  are  usually  hunted  down 
with  dogs,  but  the  greatest  number  of  them  are 
destroyed  by  snares  planted  near  openings  in  the 
fences.  The  animals  rush  in  to  devour  Uie  eropa, 
and  are  caught.  A  farmer  in  the  Western  district 
of  Victoria  mformed  me  that  the  kangaroos  devour 
more  green  food  in  thai  district  than  the  whole  of 
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the  slock  of  the  settlers ;  that,  instead  of  disap- 
pearing:, tbej  are  increasing;  and  that  he  was 
compelled  to  protect  his  crops  with  enormous 
close  fences,  which  thej  could  not  leap. 

Id  trareraing  the  gold  diggings,  in  the  midst  of 
bosj  miners,  and  within  sight  of  th%  fame  and 
BQioke  of  the  steam  engines,  tlie  unoccupied  tra- 
Teller  will  often  see  small  spots  of  ground  en- 
closed by  a  slight  fence.  These  are  graves.  But 
hundreds  have  been  caUed  to  their  last  account 
arottad  whose  remains  no  such  protection  has  been 
raised.  None  know  the  spot  where  thej  lie,  as 
their  sepulchres  are  mixed  with  the  grave- like 
yellow  lumps  of  earth  around ;  or,  perhaps,  are  in 
the  hoitom  of  deep  pits,  where  they  have  been 
literally  buried  alive  in  their  vigour  and  insane 
race  for  gold.  I  have  known  some  persons  incur 
the  greatest  risks  in  underground  mining,  and  not 
a  few  who  fell  victims  to  their  rashness. 

I  recollect  one  night  on  passing  through  the 
dig^ngs  at  Forest  Creek,  in  1852, 1  heard  a  low 
moaning  in  a  small  solitary  miamy  or  wigwam. 
and  on  looking  in,  found  a  young  man  in  great 
suffcriog.  He  had  been  a  solitary  digger,  had 
little  money,  and  when  prostrated  by  disease,  he 
Lad  not  a  shilling  or  a  friend  on  the  diggings.  1 
hafe  ever  found  brandy  and  laudanum  a  perfect 
specific  for  his  complaint,  but,  unfortunately,  I  had 
no  brandy,  and  was  unable  to  procure  any  upon 
the  spot.  I,  however,  obtained  a  small  quantity 
of  rum  in  a  "  sly  grog*'  tent,  which  1  administered 
with  laudanum,  in  hot  water.  This  cure,  in  the 
present  instance,  was  totally  unavailing,  and  the 
youth  sank  into  an  untimely  grave.  He  vias  only 
one  of  many  hundreds  who  have  died  on  the  gold 
fields  without  a  friend  near  them  to  close  their 
eyes,  but  who  had  many  anxious  relatives  in  far 
off  lands.  They  have  waited  long  for  intelligence, 
and  hoped  against  hope^  until  their  hearts  "  grew 
sick,**  and  despair  at  last  entered  their  souls. 
What  a  record  of  suffering  would  the  history  of 
such  ^dying  scenes  be  if  it  could  be  written.  I 
I  found  the  address  of  the  young  man*s  relations 
in  hb  pocket-book,  and  wrote  them  at  his  request. 
It  was  a  sad,  1  had  almost  said,  an  ungracious 
office. 

I  had  a  very  strong  desire  to  throw  the  letter 
into  the  fire;  but  upon  calmly  reflecting  that 
years  would  lag  on  their  weary  course,  with  the 
family  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  uncertainty  about 
this  boy  Walter;  I  perceived  that  the  tender 
mercy  1  had  been  contemplating  would  be  cruelty. 
The  gold  fever  has  passed  its  acute  stage,  and 
is  now  confirmed  in  the  constitution  of  the 
patients.  Men  now  follow  gold-digging  as  they 
do  farming  and    other   avocations.      They  are 


anxious  enough  to  make  a  fortune,  it  is  true,  but 
they  take  time  to  make  themselves  comfortable. 
1  made  a  great  effort  to  have  hospitals  erected  on 
the  diggings  about  this  time  (1S52),  and  succeeded. 
The  poor  fellow,  prostrated  by  sickness,  has  now 
every  chance  of  being  succoured.  Huts  and  com- 
fortable tents  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  ;  the 
manual  labour  is  much  less  severe,  as  many  parties 
use  machinery,  worked  by  steam  engines,  to  raise 
the  clay  from  their  pits.  A  stranger  traversing 
the  diggings,  around  Ballarat,  at  the  present 
moment,  would  be  astonished  at  the  snort  of  the 
steam  engine  in  almost  every  quarter.  Churches 
and  ministers  of  religion  are  now  established  upon 
all  the  gold  fields ;  and  the  example  the  latter  set, 
and  the  doctrines  they  inculcate,  have  ameliorated 
the  rude  and  chaotic  condition  of  society. 

There  were  no  regular  clergymen  on  the  gold  fields 
once,  but  there  was  a  young  man  who  preached 
every  Sunday  morning.  He  apparently  belonged 
to  the  Methodists,  as  he  made  use  of  their  hymns ; 
but  his  theology  was  of  a  wild  exuberant,  and 
incongruous  character,  something  like  Edward 
Irving*s  after  he  left  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Egotism  was  the  blot  upon  his  preaching. 

1  could  have  listened  to  the  strange  man's 
words  for  hours.  No  person  knew  where  he  re- 
sided, or  even  his  name.  He  appeared  at  the 
same  hour  every  Sunday,  book  in  hand,  and  took 
his  stand  on  the  usual  spot ;  when  the  service  was 
concluded  he  strode  away,  hardly  replying  to  the 
civilities  of  those  who  had  assembled. 

In  traversing  the  country  districts,  which  are 
partially  reclaimed  and  cultivated,  the  traveller 
frequently  comes  upon  spots  where  the  dead  have 
been  interred.  A.  few  months  ago,  in  traversing 
one  of  the  most  densely  settled  agricultural  districts 
ill  Australia,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  burying- 
ground.  The  day  had  been  fine,  as  usual — for  a 
bad  day  is  a  rare  and  exceptional  case  in  Australia. 
Far  and  wide  waved  the  yellow  grain,  that  unan- 
swerable symbol  of  civilisation.  As  my  horse  was 
going  at  a  quiet  pace,  I  was  close  to  the  spot 
which,  from  the  groups  of  graves,  appeared  to  be 
the  burying  place  of  the  district,  before  I  was 
aware  of  its  "Existence.  The  cemetry  of  the  old 
settlers  was  about  eight  miles  off,  and  this  ground 
was  for  those  persons  who  died  without  friends  or 
money,  the  "  loafers"  of  the  district.  There  are 
many  such  spots  in  the  Australian  Bust),  where  tho 
unknown  and  unrecorded  dead  lie  buried — 

These  have  no  trophies ;  no  memorial  shrine. 

We  know  not  of  their  place 

Midst  the  dim  valleys,  with  a  secret  flow ; 

Their  lives,  like  shepherds,  reed  notes  frail  and  low. 

Have  passed  and  left  no  trace. 
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Tliepe  pre  more  thin(;s  In  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
1  ban  are  droamed  of  in  oar  philosophy. — ShoLtipeare* 


I  HAVE  hitherto  been  known  among  my  friends 
as  a  man  little  inclined  to  give  implicit  credence  to, 
and  more  inclined  to  dispute  sceptically  concerning, 
the  doctrine  of  supernatural  appearances,  which, 
I  confess,  too  often  resoWe  themselves  into  mere 
freaks  played  off  on  cowards  by  imagination,  to 
the  beguiling  of  reason  and  the  creation  of  super- 
stition. I  know  that  there  is  a  bitter  saying,  now- 
a-days,  that  **  a  man  should  believe  .nothing  that 
he  hears,  and  only  half  of  what  he  sees  ;*'  that 
may  be  a  safe  rule  in  a  few  isolated  cases ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  foolish  in  more.  PericuUtsnm  est 
credere  et  non  credere^  said  the  fabulist  Pbc&drus 
of  old.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
where  credence  should  commence,  and  disbelief 
should  stop.  I  am  not  about  to  enter  into  any 
lengthy  disquisition,  in  the  manner  of  Provost,  or 
Mrs.  Crowe  (of  **  Night- Side  of  Nature"  cele- 
brity) ;  I  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  waste  your 
patience  on  nice  subtleties,  as  to  how  far  a  wise 
man*B  belief  in  the  appearance  of  disembodied 
spirits  here  may  justly  extend.  Imagination  in 
these  cases  may  do  much  towards  ''o*erinformiag 
this  tenement  of  clay"  of  ours,  as  Shakespeare 
sayK ;  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  brain,  and  so, 
of  the  optic  nerve,  may  do  more ;  but  I  take  it, 
he  will  be  a  bold  person  who  shall  venture  to  deny 
in  ioto  that  such  appearances  may  have  taken  place. 
The  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  have 
quoted,  should  here  recur  to  the  reader. 

From  the  earliest  ages  there  has  always  been  a 
belief  in  such  appearances;  from  the  days  when 
**a  spirit  passed  before**  Job  *Mn  the  visions  of 
the  night,**  to  the  days  when  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
Samuel  appeared  to  the  conscience-stricken  Saul 
in  the  cave  of  the  Witch  of  Endor;  from  the 
days  when  the  enlightened  Socrates  believed  in  his 
•*  Demon,"  or  "  Guardian  Angel,*'  to  the  eve  of 
the  battle,  when  the  apparition  appeared  to  Brutus 
with  that  unforgotten,  "  I  shall  meet  thee  again  a» 
Philippi  ;*'  down  to  the  date  of  the  thousand  and 
one  weird  manifestations  which  have  taken  place, 
according  to  some,  in  our  own  century ; — a  belief  in 
their  reality  has  existed.  With  tha  vulgar  stories 
of  clanking  of  chains,  and  other  unreasonable 
antics  of  soi-disant  ghosts,  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  narration  in  which  I  propose,  to  prove  that 
**  there  are "  indeed  *•  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  |re  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,**  is  in 
nowise  connected  with  the  **  Raw-head-and- 
Bloody-Boncs  ** — stories  of  our  childhood.  I  do 
not  believe  that  spirits  come  from  their  spiritual 
abodes,  wherever  and  whatever  such  may  be, 
merely  to  frighten  old  women  and  children,  or  to 
throwm  down  chairs  and  tables,  rap  upon  articles 
of  household  furniture,  and  commit  excesses  for 
whieh  any  embodied  being  would  assuredly  be 
voted  mad,  and  consigned  to  Bedlam  ;  but  this 
much  I  do  devoutly  believe:  that  when  there 
seems  a  good  reason  for  an  appearance,  such 
appearances  have  been ;  and  that  I  have  reasons 
for  that  belief  my  tale  will  show. 
Jbaf  implicit  credence  will  be  granted  by  all  m^ 


readers  to  the  tale  I  shall  tell,  is  as  unlikely  as 
the  tale  seems  improbable ;  at  least,  however,  I 
hope  that  such  charity  will  be  extended  to  me^  as 
is  awarded  to  men  making  strange  statements  when 
there  appears  to  be  no  selfish  motive  in  the  makinj^ 
of  them,  and  no  earthly  profit  accruing  from  their 
setting  forth.  And  here  let  tne  assure  my  readers, 
that  I  am  no  **  Spiritualist"  in  the  New  York 
*  table-turning  *  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  a 
plain  man  of  this  nineteenth  century,  with  no  pre- 
dilection whatever  for  the  mystical  Germanisms  of 
the  last.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  eye  may 
be  mistaken,  that  the  ear  may  err,  and  that 
imagination  may  in  such  cases  often  over-ride 
fact ;  but  when  I  see  reason  for  an  appearance, 
combined  closely  with  that  appearance,  I  am  a 
sceptic  no  longer. 

It  happened  that  in  the  year  1857,  in  the  month 
of  December,  I  was  the  sole  tenant  of  a  large 
rambling  house  in  the  most  desolate- looking  square 
in  London,  the  real  name  of  which  is  not  essential 
to  my  tale.  Whij,  I  was  sole  tenant,  without  even 
the  company  of  a  single  servant  in  the  house 
to  enliven  me,  may  be  brieflv  explained.  That 
house  was  rented  by  my  family,  and  they  being 
unable  for  some  time  to  take  possession,  accedid 
to  my  proposal  that  I  should  sleep  there.  It  was 
ten  o*clock  when  I  first  took  up  my  sleeping- 
quarters  at  tne  Square.  My  furniture  only  con- 
sisted of  three  chairs,  a  deal  table,  a  truckle  hed,  a 
looking-glass,  and  an  old  clock.  The  room  I  cho^e 
for  my  domicile,  was  at  the  back  on  the  ground" 
floor,  and  faced  a  slip  of  ground,  called  by 
courtesy  a  gsrden,  which  was  partly  paved  wiih 
green  *  old  tesselated  pavement,  and  partly  over- 
grown with  rank  grass.  The  house  had  stood 
empty  for  some  time,  and  the  walls  were  damp, 
and  slugs  and  snails  disported  in  tbe  kitchtn 
flrepliice ;  the  long,  large,  lofty  roc  ms  wtre 
without  a  particle  of  furniture  of  any  kind,  and  the 
footfalls  sounded  louder  than  was  agreeable  durinsr 
my  nightly  inspection  of  the  place.  With  the  aid 
however  of  a  few  books,  a  stock  of  tobacco  and 
pipes,  combined  with  the  solace  of  a  blazing  Are, 
which  roared  away  merrily  up  a  chimney  wider 
than  three  of  those  in  our  degenerate  days,  I 
managed  to  fancy  myself  tolerably  cosy,  and  to 
feel  resigned  to  my  lonely  lot  During  the  fin»t 
hour  or  two  of  my  first  night's  tenancy,  I  blush  to 
confess,  I  did  feel  as  though  the  conpmy  of  a 
friend  would  have  been  a  great  desideratum.  And 
thus  my  first  night,  second,  third  oiid  fourth 
passed  away  in  monotony.  On  the  fiftl)  and  sixth 
night,  friends  looked  in,  and  aiovial  paiiy  we  made 
round  the  fire.  The  clock  struck  eleven,  twelve,  one 
and  still  we  sat  lustily  carolling  *'Au1d  Lang  Syne,*' 
and  other  cheerv  ditties,  till  the  long-deserted 
rooms  of  the  old  nouse  rang  to  the  echo.  It  was  a 
little  lonely  perhaps  when  I  said  "gooil  night"  to 
my  friends,  and  candle  in  hand,  escortt  d  ihem  to 
the  door,  slimmed  it  with  a  heavy  jar,  which 
resounded  through  the  house  like  tl  under,  and 
retired  to  my  den  for  the  pight, 
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On  the  seTenth  night  I  nt  before  my  fire  alone. 
Silence  reigned  throughout  the  old  square — there 
Is  no  thoroughfare  —  and  so  nothing,  save  on 
occaaionAl  rumbling  of  a  distant  cab,  relieved  the 
drowsiness  of  the  place.  Did  none  of  my  readers 
erer  feel  a  certain  degree  of  ennui,  a  craving  for 
something  to  do,  and  yet,  all  the  while  the  craving 
was  making  them  discontented,  a  moral  conviction, 
that  by  no  possibility,  even  could  the  wished  for 
something  be  obtained,  could  they  set  about  doing, 
and  leave  their  cosy  arm-chairs  to  do  it  ?  Such  a 
feeliDg,  hard  to  describe  to  any,  yet  common  to  all, 
was  mine  on  the  night  of  th<;  1 1th  of  December, 
1857.  And  so,  in  despair  at  having  nothing  bL'ttcr 
to  occupy  my  time,  I  fell  into  a  reverie. 

I  had  a  friend  whose  memory  on  that  same 
ni^hi  ••sat  heavy  at  my  soul* — In  the  wild  days  of 
boyhood  we  two  had  been  inseperable:  we  Mere 
both  boys  fond  of  reading,  and  many  a  knotty  d  s- 
quisiiioo  held  wc  on  metaphysics  in  davs  gone 
by*  long  ere  all  the  glorious  dreams  of  boyhood 
led  for  the  most  part. to  disappointment  and  self- 
coQtempt  We  had  been  second  Pythias  and 
Damon  in  those  dear  days  ;  aod  why  not  now  ? 
A  few  bitter  words,  a  month's  coldness,  and  then 
the  friendship  of  our  boyhood  melted  away  into 
nought  but  a  mere  formal  bowing-acquaintanc* ; 
and  so  we  parted,  and  went  each  on  his  worldly 
way.  I  heard  little  more  of  ray  friend,  save  at  inter- 
vals, aod  then  only  all  that  I  did  hear,  was  by  no 
means  to  his  advantage.  lie  had  come  into  some 
property,  had  lostmucri  of  it  in  the  pursuit  of  dissi- 
pation, and  had  become  notliing  better,  after  all, 
tliao  a  worthless  man  about  town.  I  had  met  him 
occasionally,  and  as  we  pussed  each  other  with  a 
bow  I  was  grieved  to  see  the  change  visible  in  him 
All  the  freshness  of  boyhood  had  vanished  from 
the  brow  still  young ;  the  eye  seemed  restless  now, 
and  told  of  hidden  disquiet,  ill  veiled  under  a 
reckless  exterior.  And  then  while  I  was  sadly 
thioking  of  all  these  things,  '*a  change  came  o'er 
the  wirit  of  my  dream,**  and  I  pictured  him  to 
rayaelf  as  I  saw  him  once — in  a  debtors  prison.  I 
had  been  there  to  see  a  man  of  whom  I  knew  but 
Ycrj  littl^  and  that  visit  was  out  of  good  nature 
and  pity,  more  than  for  any  other  reason ;  and  there 
I  saw  ray  friend  again.  Under  the  loud  laugh,  and 
the  more  reckless  air  than  ever,  I  could  see  the  old 
disquiet  still.  He  had  been  meant  by  nature  for 
something  better  than  a  hopeless  rou^;  he  had 
marred  goodly  prospects,  and  exchanged  true 
friends  for  false ;  nad  learned  to  sneer  down  every- 
thing that  is  good  and  noble  in  manhood.  And  ne 
knew  it  well,  and  cursed  himself  all  the  while. 

I  remembered  all  the  bitter  episodes  of  his  life. 
Tbe  recollections  were  so  sad ;  I  strove  to  shift 
theno*  I  could  not,  they  were  too  vivid  in  all  their 
nainfuloess;  I  could  not  stifle  recollection  then, 
believe  me  I  cannot,  now. 

lo  striving  to  forget  all  the  little  thoughts  of  this 
mans  memory,  I  bethought  me  of  my  old  resource, 
reading.  1  took  up  a  book,  and  read  for  a  while 
patiently — but  it  would  not  do.  Memory  was  ever 
prraent.  I  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  my  eye  fell 
upon  some  pencilling  on  the  margin.  That  pencil- 
lit^  wax  some  boyish  poetry, addressed  tome  years 
before  by  him  in  the  fervour  of  his  friendship,  and 

I  saw  the  signature,  Arthur  L ,  just  then  with 

more  pain  than  you  would  give  a  roan,  who  had  seen 
somewhat  of  the  world,  credit  for  now.  Then  I 
fhooffbt  of  all  tbe  eveiiings  he  ^nd  I  had  spent 


together  in  my  '*  study  at School,  and  of  our 

long  discussions  there.**  A  favourite  topic  with  us 
boys  then  was,  the  doctrine  of  supernatural  appear 
ances  ;  he  was  a  a  devout  believer,  and  I  a  sceptic 
then.  I  termed  all  his  cited  instanees  of  super- 
natural appearanoess,  cases  of  mere  opdcal  delusions. 
My  opinion  has  however  greatly  changed  since  then. 
I  remember  well  a  discussion  we  had  the  night 
before  we  finally  left  school.    It  turned  on  the  old 

subject.    After  a  long  argument  L said,  much 

like  the  following  words  : 

"  To  make  personal  matter  of  it — ^listen  to  me, 

8 ,  for  we  may  not  meet  again,  you  know.    If 

I  can  appear  to  you  at  my  death  I  will.  Do  you 
make  tne  same  promise.**  /  did  comply  with  this 
strange  fancy  of  his;  nay  more,  we  two  enthu- 
siastic friend^  actually  drew  out  a  pen  and  ink 
contract  to  that  effect,  which  I  found  yesterday  in 
my  desk ;  we  signed  it,  said  good  night,  went  to  our 
homes  the  next  morning,  and  only  met  as  friend:i 
once  again  after  this.  And  that  strange  contract 
remained  in  my  desk,  half  forgotten  till  the  11th 
of  December  1857,  when  I  sat  in  this  lonely  old 
house. 

I  could  not  sit  up  all  night  musing  as  the  hours 
flew  by,  at  my  fireside.  I  retired  to  bed— sought 
sleep  for  a  while  in  vain.  At  last  I  fell  into  that 
kind  of  sleep  in  which  one  can  hear  almost  any- 
thing with  his  eyes  slumber- sealed.  I  beard  the 
clock's  monotonous,  Hick,  'tick,  tick,'  and  then 
started  as  it  stopped  for  a  second  with  a  jerking — 
'"whur-r-r*  ere  it  struck  the  the  hour — twelve. 
And  then  I  fell  for  a  few  minutes  off  into  my 
doze  again.  I  had  put  my  candle  out,  yet  there 
was  light  enough  for  me,  when  awake,  to  have 
seen  anything  in  the  room,  for  the  fire  burned 
brightly. 

Have  none  of  my  readers,  when  they  have  been 
lying  down  half  asleep,  half-awake,  experienced 
that  strange,  unaccountable  feehng  of  the  presence 
of  some  one  else  in  the  room,  even  though  they 
could  hear  nothing,  and  had  their  eyes  closed  f 
/felt  that  sensation.  With  a  start  I  roused  once 
more — rubbed  my  eyes,  looked  hnstily  round,  but 
nothing  could  I  see.  The  fire  gleamed  brightly 
over  the  white  face  of  ihe  clock  which  told  roe 
the  time — twenty-five  minutes  past  twelve.  1  fek 
satisfied  that  fancy  alone  had  wrought  the  feeling 
alluded  to.  I  lay  back  again,  and  dosed.  The  same 
oppressive  feeling  returned.  I  fancied  it  must  be 
(for  I  was  not  asleep,  I  remember.)  the  nightmare. 
With  one  vigorous  effort  I  started  up  in  bed — rub- 
bed my  eyes — and  was  wide  awake.  I  looked  at 
the  clock-- the  time  was  twenty-Jive  minutes  to  one. 
And  then  I  saw  a  tall  figure  dressed  exactly  as  I 
had  last  seen  Arthur  L— —  before  the  fire,  gazing 
intently  at  me.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  ^nfess  that, 
for  the  moment,  I  was  completely  scared  out  of 
my  senses,  so  to  speak.  But  seeing  the  figure 
move  not — and,  besides,  did  not  look  so  very  ghost- 
like, I  thought  it  must  be  my  fancy,  or  possibly 
the  man  himself  who  had  got  into  the  house  in 
some  way.  But  a  second's  reflection  contradicted 
the  latter  surmise.  He  did  not  even  know  where 
I  had  lived  of  late— was  still  more  unlikely  to  guess 
that  I  should  have  changed  my  abode  from  the 
street  to  the  square;  and  could  have  no  object, 
even  had  he  known  my  address,  in  calling  so  much 
out  of  time.  Still  the  figure  moved  not,  and  gaeed 
iott  ntly  at  mc  as  I  sat  up  in  bed ;  so  I  felt,  what 
in  the  circumstance  was  legitimate,  cold  persjira- 
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tion  fltrcaroiog  through  every  pore  of  my  body. 
**  It  muiit  be  a  burclar,"  thought  I,  in  desperation, 
glad  even  to  clutch  at  thia  idea  as  a  relief  from 
ray  dread  of  the  unearthly.  So  thinking  I  seiied 
the  poker,  placed  at  my  bed*8  head,  as  my  only 
weapon,  and  leaped  out  out  of  bed.  The  figure 
aimultancously  disappeared  1  How  it  had  vanished 
I  knew  not.  "  It  roust  be  a  burglar  "  thought  my 
miserable  self,  once  more.  I  reached  the  two 
oloseti,  tried  the  lock  of  my  door,  and  that  of 
the  second  door  leading  into  an  inner  room. 
Thev  were  both  bolted  and  locked  1  I  tried  the 
window  and  the  shutter.  The  fastenings  were 
inviolate.  Then  the  fearful  truth  broke  upon  me 
at  last.  I  was  not  dreaming — it  was  not  fancy — 
it  was  not  a  burglar — it  wa9 — Arthur  L*s  ghost  I 
I  threw  myself  into  a  chair — and,  covering  my 
face  in  my  hands,  leaned  my  head  upon  the  table, 
and  I  must  have  been  afraid,  tremblingly  afraid, 
for  the  old  craiy  deal  table  fairly  creaked  \<tiih  my 
weight.  Then  as  I  leaned  upon  that  tabic,  a  great 
dread  crept  over  me.  I  durst  not  stir  for  a  while. 
At  iMt  I  looked  up,  and  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  self- 
same phantom  once  more — it  was  I^ ,  indeed. 

I  oould  not  speak — I  could  not  even  stir;  my 
tongue  tried  to  do  its  duty,  but  my  parched  lips 
refused  to  utter  more  than  an  inarticulate  moan, 
as  I  sat  there,  still  as  a  statue,  gating  upon  the 
last  new  state  of  my  c  arly  friend.    I  sat  so,  but  • 
little  while — yet  it  seemed  to  me  an  age  of  con- 
centrated horror,  although  but  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.     As  I  gaaed,  the  figure  melted  away ;  and 
then*  even  in  all  my  terror,  a  strange  idea  possessed 
roe,  aa  the  memory  of  our  boyish  contract  can*e  to 
my  mind.     Hastily  seising  a  pen  that  stood  on  the 
table,  I  traced  with  trembling  hand  on  the  leaf  of 
the  nearest  book,  my  name  and  L*s,  and  the  time 
and  date,  Saturday  morning^  ttreftty-Jive  minutes 
to  one  ochcky  Dectntber  12,   1857.    And  then  I 
leaped  into  bed.    I  must  have  been  very  little  of  a 
roan  then.    However  after  an  hour's  rest^essiuss  1 
fell  into  a  perturbed  sleep,  and  awoke  to  find  a  yel- 
low light  or  a  London  itin?cr*s  morning  gleaming  in  I 
throueb  thechingsof  my  shutters.  Hastily  dressing 
myself,  I  left  the  bouse,  rejoined  my  family  at  the 
usual  breakfast  hour,  and  sat  do«  n  silently.    They 
evidently  perceived  something  odd  in  my  manner, 
for  they  rallied  me  about  the  old  house,  and  asked 
whether  my  sleep  bad  been  broken.  Still  I  kept  my 
eouQsel,  said  nothing,  and  pondered  over  the  events 
of  the  night  in  silence.    It  is  my  custom  every  day 
for  lack  of  better  occupatiou,  to  lounge  away  an 
hour  or  two  in  Begent  Street.    Accordingly  that 
afternoon  to  rekase  my  mind  of  the  thooghis  that 
overburdened  it,  I  walked  down  Regent  Street, 
and  there  while  looking  into  a  shop-mindow,  was 
startled    by  feeling   a  gloved  hand  press    upon 
my  shoulder.    I  turned  round— it  was  a  woman. 
"  INMsibly  *•  thought  I,  *'onc  of  London*8  lo«t  ones," 
She  spoke:  her  manner  shewed  that  whatever  she 
might  be,  she  was  in  earnest  this  time.     *'  Sir/* 
said  she--*' I  believe    yoa   were    the   friend   of 

Mr. ;  I  saw  you  one  night  as  I  was  comin^^  out 

of  S s  ReaUurant  with  him,  be  then  pomted 

you  out  to  me  88  an  old  scbool&llow  oi  nis.  I 
saw  him  two  days  ago,  he  desired  me,  if  I  saw  you 
within  a  few  days  in  this  street,  to  address  and 
de8ireyoQtogotohim,''she8aid»naming  thenumber 


and  the  street,  ''  where  he  is  lying 
He  said  that  he  had  much  to  tell 


on  his  death -bed* 
you,  and  should 
not  die  happy  till  he  had  seen  you,  if  that  might  be. 
Will  you  come  now  ?" 

I  bowed  in  acquisition,  for  I  was  too  shocked  to 
say  anything. 

'*  I  will  lead  the  way,  if  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
walk  with  me."  "We  two  walked  together  to  a 
disrepuuble  street  at  the  West  End ;  she  knocked 
at  the  door  of  a  large  house,  we  entered,  and  after 
ascending  to  the  third  floor,  she  knocked  again 
at  a  door.  It  opened,  and  we  were  admitted  by  a 
woman,  young  but  attenuated,  thongh  still  passing 
beautiful.  I  told  her,  who  I  was,  and  why  I  came. 
She  mo'ioned  to  the  eirl  to  go  downstairs  and  wait, 
and  handing  mo  a  chair,  took  another  beside  roe, 
and  as  soon  as  the  girl  had  retired,  said  : — 

•»  Mr.  S ,  you  come  too  late.    Poor  Arthur 

L is  dead ! "    And  her  voice  was  choked  with 

sobs." 

'*He  asked  for  you,  his  mind  wandered  awhile  ; 
many  times  yesterday  he  seemed  to  have  something 
he  wished  to  say  to  yon  alone,  and  which  pressed 
upon  his  mind.  Indeed  he  was  murmuring  your 
name  when  he  died.** 

•*  What  time  did  he  die?**  asked  I  with  hurried 
eamestnesa. 

"At  ttcenty-Jive  minutes  to  one,'*  was  the  reply. 
I  sunk  back  in  my  chair. 

When  I  recovered  my  possefsion,  she  told  me 
more.  She  had  been  abandoned  by  my  school 
friend  long  ago.  All  his  friends  had  forsaken  the 
wretched  roue^  bankrupt  in  purse,  character  and 
hope,  but  this  injured  and  forgotten  outcast  of 
society  had  remembered  him  in  his  day  of  trouble, 
and  bad  as  he  was,  seducer,  swindler,  blackleg,  if 
vou  will,  he  was  not  bad  enough  to  wish  to  leave 
her  uncared  for  in  the  world  when  he  was  taken 
from  it  For  this  reason  he  wished  to  see  m*. 
This  I  discovered  from  a  letter  which  he  bad 
wriiten  some  days  before  his  d<rath,  but  he  knew 
not  my  address,  and  could  not  forward  it.  I  read 
the  letter,  it  was  written  principally  on  behalf  of 
his  nurse,  and  requested  I  would  strive  to  reconcile 
her  to  her  family,  and  recover  for  her  some  money 
due  to  Arthur.  The  rest  only  concerned  me  per« 
sooally. 

I  gaaed  on  the  dead  man*s  face,  and  its  stony 
expression  recalled  to  my  mind  the  mien  of  my 
nocturnal  visitant 

I  was  a  successful  negociator  with  thegirl*s  family; 
but  the  money  is  not  received  yet 

I  still  sleep  in  the  old  house,  and  don*t  feel  a 
little  nervous  now. 

Nobody  will  believe  my  narratiTe  of  a  ghost  in  m 
quiet  resrectable  London  square  in  December  bsl. 
Very  w  eli,  it  is  as  they  please,  a  coincidence.  I  was 
interested  in  certain  papers  which  I  had  fbnnd. 
Also  I  had  spent  a  pleasant  evening.  It  happened 
that  on  this  particular  evening  my  friend  (Sed« 
It  is  a  coincidence  most  decide<Sy,  and  as  Hamlet 
said, 


Tkere  are  aaore  tkiafs  lit  Wavta  thaM  aaitk^  BoralM. 

Than  an  dxcaiMd  of  ia  yovr  ^i^kmofkj. 

And  that  applies  to  more  eoincidtrncies.  And  so  I 
pray  the  sceptical  reader  to  remember  that,  le  vrmt 
n*eet  pas  toujowrs  le  vraisemble 
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WoxAV  ins  created  as  a  helpmeet  for  man;  his 
eompanioii,  friend — the  gnide  of  his  earlj,  the 
aaaooiate  of  his  latter  years ;  neither  to  he  the 
vell-dreeaed  puppet  to  diow  herself  as  the  head  of 
his  establishment,  nor  the  household  dmdge  to 
naend  his  stockings,  order  his  serrants,  and  nurse 
bis  children ;  but  to  be  his  equal — and  she  ought 
to  be  his  equal,  although  the  education,  the  habits^ 
and  mode  of  life  of  our  young  females  tend  to 
destroy  this  equality,  and  make  woman  that  for 
which  she  was  never  intended — a  creature  of 
Tupid  mind  and  useless  life.  We  mention  a  case 
in  illustration  of  our  meaning.  We  were  in  a 
crowded  ball-room  lately ;  the  busy  bum  of  tongues 
was  round  us,  bright  eyes  and  bright  smiles  shone 
on  us.  Here,  we  thought^  are  young  people  just 
introduced  into  the  world.  It  seems  gay  to  them 
now,  but  there  are  heavy  cares  and  anxieties  hang- 
in|c  over  all — the  common  fate  of  womankind. 
No  doubt  they  are  prepared  for  them,  with  deep 
thoughts  of  the  rssponsibility  of  life  engrafted  into 
the  mind  of  each.  These  are  to  be  the  mothers  of 
the  future  generation — the  wives  of  the  present; 
these  are  the  women  who,  through  their  silent 
home-influence,  will  exert  so  great  a  power  over 
the  world.  We  will  bnact  the  modem  Diogenes, 
and,  waUdng  round  this  assembly,  search,  not  for 
one  honest  man,  but  for  the  many  honest,  wisdom- 
fraught  heart  which  should  dwell  in  the  breasts 
of  these  many  women,  fitting  them  for  their  arduous 
task  in  life. 

We  approached  a  merry  group,  and  played  the 
esTQsdropper,  '*  Which  do  you  prefer,  which  style 
of  beauty — Lady  Mary  or  Lady  Jane  P  Have 
you  heard  the  bst  new  polka  P — seen  the  last 
mew  opera  P  Were  you  at  Mrs.  Bellingham's 
ball?"  Such  were  the  questions  propounded; 
the  answers  returned  as  rapid  as  the  questions 
aakad.  We  passed  on ;  a  pretty  theme  of  scandal 
next  met  our  ear;  by  the  interest  it  excited,  the 
avidity  with  which  it  was  received,  we  argued 
that  nothing  of  loftier  import  occupied  the  mind 
of  either  the  narrator  or  listener.  Again  we 
**  moved  on,*'  but  a  silly,  unmeaning  flirtation,  a 
xeokless  waste  of  modesty,  met  our  eye  next,  and 
made  us  hasten  our  steps.    Again  we  paused,— 

''Permettes,  moi,  madameP"  and  a  tall  biped 
with  a  very  red  face,  blue  eyes,  and  brown  hair, 
slipped  up  to  a  young  lady  who  was  talking  to  one 
of  oar  old  friends.  There  was  a  merry  twinkle 
in  the  eye  of  the  same  lady,  and  we  thought  there 
promised  to  be  sossething  more  in  her  than  in  the 
generalitj  of  her  companions.  Again  the  tall 
biped  addressed  her,  "  Une  valse  P'*  She  scanned 
bim  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  twinkle  of  the  eye 
extended  to  certain  lines  of  merriment  which 
played  round  the  month, — 

**  I  fear  I  must  say  no,**  and  she  glanced  at  her 
oafd.  '* I  do  notintend  to  dance  much,  and  I  see 
ereiy  vabe  is  engaged." 


He  looked  as  if  some  frightful  calamity  had 
happened  to  him  (i,e.),  as  if  a  smut  hsd  settled  on 
his  nose,  or  a  mashed  potatoe  dropped  on  his  best 
waistcoat. 

"Maisr 

The  lady  was  becoming  tired.  A  Rifleman  stood 
near  her.  She  turned  towards  him ;  he  under- 
stood her  look. 

"Let  me  take  you  down  stairs  to  have  a  glass 
of  wine,*'  he  said,  as  he  placed  her  hand  within  his 
arm. 

"  Thank  heaven  and  you,  for  delivering  me  from 
that  bore." 

The  Rifleman  looked  thoughtfully  at  her. 

"  ir  you  think  him,  and  such  as  him — those  by 
whom  ball-rooms  are  crowded,  'bores,'  why  do 
you  waste  your  time  in  scenes  like  these  P  why  do 
yon,  night  after  night,  lavish  your  strength  in  hot 
and  crowded  rooms  P — believe  me,  you  are  capable 
of  something  better." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  twirled  her  fan. 

"  It  has  become  my  habit,"  she  replied,  *'  and 
'habit  is  second  nature."* 

"  True-^only  too  true,  a  second  nature,  which, 
in  its  vitiating  conseqaences,  will  mar  the  first." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
mirth  and  sadness  on  her  face.  The  former  feeling 
seemed  the  stronger,  but  sarcasm  lent  bitterness 
to  her  smile. 

"Talking  sense  in  a  ball-room,'*  she  said, 
''what  a  mistake!  Gome,"  and  she  again  as- 
cended the  stairs  with  him. 

"  I  would  ask  if  that  creature  is  a  Frenchman, 
but  his  accent  being  strongly  tinctured  with  Gaelic, 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  he  belongs  rather  to  the 
race  of  'Taffies."*  She  laughed.  "You  are 
quite  right,"  she  replied ;  "  the  '  Land  of  the  Leek' 
has  the  honour  of  his  nativity.'" 

"  Why  does  he  not  speak  English  P"  her  ques- 
tioner resumed. 

"  Because  there  are  grammatical  difficulties  in 
his  mother  tongue  which,  being  insurmountable  to 
him,  he  avoids,  by  taking  refuge  in  a  jargon  which 
he  believes  to  be  French,  very  wisely  concluding 
that  all  errors  in  that  language  will  pass  muster 
with  this  assembly.  But  come  this  way  one 
moment,  there  is  something  interesting  there," 
and  she  indicated  the  point  of  attraction  with  her 
fan.  "  A  delicious  little  phase  of  human  weak- 
ness, if  I  mistake  not ;  we  may  have  some  amuse- 
ment— by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  obtain  in 
these  dull  days." 

She  again  leant  on  her  companion's  arm,  and 
crossed  the  ball-room  to  where  two  young  ladies 
sat,  fianking  on  either  side  their  mother,  who, 
judging  by  the  acerbity  of  her  expression,  was  not 
in  an  amiable  mood. 

We  should  have  stated,  that  this  ball  was  one 
given  by  subscription,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  in 
aid  of  some  charity. 
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"  It  is  really  too  bad  to  admit  sacb  people," 
one  of  the  two  flanks  spoke. 

The  lady  (our  friend)  turned  and  bowed  to  the 
speaker. 

*'  I  have  not  had  the  pleaanre  of  seeing  yon  be- 
fore, this  evening." 

The  yonnger  lady  looked  delighted;  the  mother, 
too,  became  suddenly  amiable. 

"  Pray,  take  my  seat,  Lady  Alice." 
The  grandeur  of  her  ladyship  was  the  oanse  of 
the  amiability.     The  offer  was  declined. 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  not  tired ;  but — pardon  me 
if  I  seem  inquisitive.  Did  I  not  hear  you  speak 
of  somebody  who  should  not  have  been  '  admitted  P' 
Pray  show  me  the  objectionable  person.** 

The  "  flank'*  pointed  to  a  gentleman,  who  leant 
against  the  wiJl.  He  was  alone,  scanning  the 
group— so  it  seemed  to  us — with  something  of  our 
own  mind,  the  cynical  spirit  of  the  old  hero  of  the 
tub. 

'*Do  you  mean  that  gentleman  P' and  Lady 
Alice  looked  at  him.  "  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
objectionable  in  him.  He  has  two  legs — yes,  and 
two  arms,  and — ^let  me  see— a  head ;  and,  judging 
by  his  face,  I  should  say,  he  is  neither  an  idiot 
nor  a  maniac.  I  suppose  he  has  paid  for  his 
ticket  P  I  am  really  quite  disappointed  in  him — 
but,  one  bope  remains,  he  may  be  a  murdercdr  or 
some  noted  highwayman.  Do  enliven  my  igno- 
rance on  this  point,  and  prove  him  that  which,  as 
yet,  I  cannot  see  him  to  be,  too  "  objectionable"  a 
creature  for  this  brilliant  (P)  assembly." 

She  smiled  very  politely  as  she  spoke.  For  a 
moment  the  "fluik'*  hesitated,  but  Lady  Alice 
smiled  again,  and  there  was  something  in  that 
smile  which  compelled  an  answer.  "Oh,  no, 
nothing  of  a  murderer  or  highwayman***  was  the 
reply,  '*  but  he  is  a  horrid  person." 

Lady  Alice  still  looked  incredulous  as  she  pur- 
•ued  her  inquiry.  "  Wherefore,"  she  said,  *'  low 
pray,  is  he  horrid  P" 

And  now  came  the  frightful  truth,  the  dis- 
closure of  the  terrible  crime  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  was  guilty. 

*'  He  is  a  mercantile  man,"  and  the  grey  eyes 
of  the  informant  fixed  on  Lady  Alice  as  if  she 
expected  the  sudden  demise  of  her  ladyship  to  be 
the  immediate  consequence  of  her  announcement. 
But  Lady  Alice  lived  through  it,  and  the  amiable 
beings  reassured  by  this,  ventured  one  more  re- 
mark. ''Really,*'  she  continued,  as  she  drew  up  her 
head,  seekbg  thus,  we  imagined,  to  gather  dig^y. 
having  none  of  it  otherwise  in  her  nature,  "  really 
these  balls  are  unbearable ;  one  does  meet  with 
such  vulgarity.*' 

Lady  Alice  smiled  again ;  a  very  peculiar  and 
neaniug  smile  was  hers.  "  You  have  made  a  just 
remark,"  she  said.  "  We  do  meet  with  extreme 
vulgarity  in  these  balls ;  not  only  here,  however, 
but  in  many  a  scene  which  professes  to  be,  as  the 
term  goes,  '  select.*  Her  eyes,  aoeidentaUy,  qf 
mmrm»  dwelt  on  the  sallow  face  of  the  irate  young 
lady.    ^'BuV*  she  continued,  •' I  am  inlenetod  in 


that  strange  person— that  mercantile  man— tha* 
nondescript !  I  should  like  to  enter  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  in  that  direction,  and  ascertain  if  he 
has  the  mind  of  a  human  being  or  not  P  Can  yon 
tell  me  if  such  beings  have  sods  P 

Her  satirical  smile  had  never  left  her  face,  but 
its  expression  changed  to  one  of  severity  as  she 
spoke. 

And  now  the  acidukted  mother  chimed  in,  tot 
she  saw  a  chance  of  Lady  Alice,  the  magnate  of 
the  assembly,  leaving  them,  and  betaking  hendf 
to  the  mercantile  man. 

''Lady Alice,  yew— (the  9ickening  syoophaBt) 
— surely,  gou  woidd  not  speak  to  4im.*' 

But  Lady  Alice  was  obstinate  and  self-willed. 
"  And  why  not  P"  she  asked  ;  and  then  she  tamed 
to  the  Bifleman,  "Do  you  own  to  the  oontamina* 
tionof  being  included  among  the  aoquaiatanoes 
of  that  "  horrid  person  P** 

"You  mean  Hany Montague P  I  do^  nod  a 
better  young  fellow  never  lived." 

The  fine  face  of  Lady  Alice  was  a  study,  with  its 
ever-varying  expression— for  all  the  saroasm  was 
gone,  and  nothing  but  its  natural  and  generou 
look  remained. 

"  Introduce  him  to  me.*' 
And  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  kughing  and 
talking  with  the  "  mercantile  man,"  neiUier  being 
bored  nor  disgusted  by  him.  And  he — ^how  did 
he  behave  P  We  ask  for  the  sake  of  natural  history, 
that  we  may  chronicle  the  peculiariuea  of  this 
race  of  animals. 

He  did  not  bite  her;  nor  did  he  swear  at  her, 
nor  (strange,  most  strange,  in  a  mercantile  man) 
was  he  struck  dumb  vritb  the  gmndeur  of  her 
title ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  managed  to  entor^ 
tain  her  so  well,  that  when  the  ball  tensinated, 
he  was  talking  to  her  still ;  and  then  he  gave  her 
his  arm  to  her  carriage,  absolutely  daring  to  imply 
that  he  oonsidered  himsdf  a  gentleman  by  doing 
so.  It  was  a  great,  an  unheudK^  preenmption  ! 
A  "  mercantile  man'*  a  gentleman  1  " Not  all  the 
perfumes  of  ijabia  oould  sweeten  this  littb  hand*** 
so  said  Lady  Macbeth.  And  not  all  the  tdwrn- 
tion  in  the  world  could  transform  a  mveaatile 
man  into  a  gentleman !  So  said  and  thoog^t  the 
mother  of  the  fiiirting  daughters. 

"Who  is  that  lady  P"  we  asked;  for  wo  xnlher 
admired  her. 

"Lady  Alice  Montgomery,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  W.,  neice  of  a  little  pile  of  dukes." 

"  And  who  are  those  people  P**  We  allnded  to 
the  flanked  and  flanking. 

"  The  Wilkinsons ;  their  father  is  a  general  in 
the  Qneen's  service." 

"  He  rose  from  the  ranks,  perhi^  P** 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  had  not  sense  enongh  for 
that.  The  truth  is,  his  father  (their  grandfolher) 
kept  a  little  tobacco  shop.  He  ehanced  to  have 
for  his  laundress  a  woman  with  a  very  pret^  hoe. 
'My  face  is  my  fnrtune,  sir,'  she  might  have 
said  with  truth,  for  he  married  her ;  nor  did  the 
bmefit  of  this  same  hot  to  her  end  tiMre.    In 
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pfoeo*  of  iim  »  son  wm  bom;  be  throve,  grew 
up,  had  military  aspirations.  The  tobacco  abop 
had  also  tbrifop  and  grown  np.  The  master  was 
a  weilthj  m»Q»  and  conid  well  support  a  sou  in 
theannj.  Eeport  aaja  (but  then, ' report'  is  an 
old  d^oeirar  we  know)  that  the  {air  face  of  the 
mother  won,  tbe  interest  from  which  resulted  the 
eommiiaion  on  which  her  senseless  descendant 
boilda  his  Ibundation  for  al)  the  absurd  air^  which 
ho  and  hi9  family  give  tbemselyes. 

*'AndHiB.  Wilkinson f  the  present  one;  we 
mean  the  mother  of  those  two  young  hdies ;  per- 
h^s  she  w»a  of  gentle  blood  P" 

**  Gentle  blood !" — our  informant  laughed  out- 
nght.«— '*  why,  she  was  a  milliner's  apprentice.** 

The  Eiflaman  left  tho  ball-rooo),  went  home  to 
his  own  arm-chair,  stretched  his  feet  towards  the 
Sre,  poked  that  fire,  placed  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  took  them  out  again,  rang  the  bell,  ordered 
BOOM  fanndy-and-water,  waited  till  it  came,  im- 
bibed a  certain  portion  of  it,  lit  his  cigar,  and 
then,  pocketing  his  hands  again,  moralised. 

"That  ball-room," — he  aaid,  and  in  his  con- 
tenplative  mood,  he  even  took  the  cigar  from  his 
mouth — "that  ball-room — ^a  hecatomb  of  folly, 
frivolity,  conceit,  and  malice ;  a  hot-bed  for  some 
of  the  worst  paations  of  the  human  heart.  Only 
one  sensible  woman  among  that  great  crowd,  and 
she  wasting  her  wisdom  either  in  silly  devices,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not»  falsehood — white  liea,  as  they 
are  called — (for  I  don't  believe  every  valse  iccu 
Mg*ged)  in  getting  rid  of  a  simpleton,  whom  she 
eonld  have  put  down  with  one  word  of  sense ;  or 
hi  giviog  a  lesson  to  upstart  pride ;  and  wrapping 
up  her  condemnation  of  the  same  in  sundry 
latirioal  speeches,  which  in  all  probability  only 
ttiadnced  to  ber  own  gratification,  and  were  totally 
uuntelligible  to  those  for  whom  they  were  in- 
toidei    What  a  waste  of  Ufel** 

The  eigar  had  gone  out.  He  lit  it  again,  puffed 
away  for  a  few  minutes  until  he  had  a  pleasant 
vaponr  encircling  round  him,  and  then  resumed 
his  meditations. 

"How  many  young  females  did  that  ball-room 
esntain  f*'  be  asked,  for  he  was  becoming  arith- 
mdioal  in  his  deductions.  "How  many  P  Some 
two  hudred  at  the  least.  One-half  that  number 
will  many.  I  redcon  as  the  aggregate  of  children 
for  eadi  marriage  four.  Four  hundred  children 
neeiving  their  ea^y  and  lasting  impressions  from 
thoie  Biily,  T^d  butterflies — those  flower-garden 
iiaoets  of  the  worM.  And  this  ball-room  was  only 
oie  out  of  many  thooiaads  of  nightly  occurrence, 
itt  aendiag  tbeur  noxious  odour  on  society — an 
edov  which,  like  the  fabled  breath  of  the  upas 
tiMb  ioik  while  it  destioyB. 

*  If  a  all  Tcvy  well  for  the  Lady  Alices,  perhaps, 
hot  QM  half  of  these  young  bdiea,  to  be  oomfort- 
lUa  in  the  woili,  must  kam  to  be  uaeful ;  and 
evuybody  ea&H  marry  a  Lady  Alice.  There's  n6t 
balf  sBoogh  of  them  to  supply  the  demand — and 
than  is  not  hall  the  money  that  would  be  needed 
tihe^tlNiadMcing  that  eoold  be  supplied.'* 


Diogenes  had  retreated  completely  into  his  tub. 
There  he  lay  snarling  at  the  world — snarling  with 
some  truth — snarling  impotently,  ineffectually — 
for  he  felt  he  could  do  nothing  to  remedy  the  evil. 
That  remedy,  to  a  great  extent,  lies  in  the  hands 
of  woman,  and  they  must  learn  to  acknowledge 
the  fact,  that  in  such  a  scene  as  we  have  described, 
they  are  but  useless,  painted  toys.  They  must 
learn  to  believe  that  there  are  higher  destinies 
waiting  for  them  than  the  intricacies  of  a  dance-* 
at  least,  for  English  women  there  are.  To  the 
poor  Indian  girl,  the  ease  is  different.  Dancing 
is  her  business,  her  trade.  However,  we  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Indian  girl  at  present ;  wc 
may  have  something  to  say  about  her  by  and  bye. 
Now  we  speak  of  England's  women — our  mothers, 
sisters,  children,  friends.  And  to  such  we  say 
that  the  position  they  hold  in  this  country  is  one 
of  incalculable  importance  both  to  the  present  and 
future  generations.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands each  jear  are  brought  up  to  this  mode  of 
life ;  and  their  children,  if  they  are  reared  in  the 
same  way,  will  prove  as  useless  as  their  mothers 
were  before  them. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  speak  of  the  middle 
class — ^an  almost  impossible  class  to  define,  by  the 
bye,  for  we  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
either  where  it  begins  or  where  it  ends.  The 
miserable  feeling  of  the  age  which  prompts  every 
one  to  appear  a  little  beyond  him  or  herself,  makes 
it  an  impossibility  to  Qx  the  position  of  the  mid- 
dling classes. 

The  grocer  who  lives  opposite  with  an  ever- 
lasting placard  in  his  window  to  the  effect  that 
he  supplies  the  public  with  coffee  at  Is.  4d.  per 
lb.,  and  good  tea  at  3s.  4d.,  belongs  probably  to 
the  middling  classes.  He  drives  his  wife  out  on  a 
Sunday  in  a  one-horse  "shay.*'  Her  black  satin 
dress  is  inflated  to  the  aame  degree  by  "  crinoline*' 
and  "  hoop "  as  my  Lady  Mary's.  Her  apology 
for  a  bonnet  is  placed  on  the  back  of  her  head, 
and  far  more  extensively  decorated  than  her  lady- 
ship's. Altogether  she  considers  herself  very 
"genteel.'*  Can  she  belong  to  the  "lower  dassesP*' 
Certainly  not.  In  her  own  estimation  she  must 
be  of  the  "  middling  classes,'*  but  somebody  else 
might  hold  a  different  opinion,  so  that  end  of  the 
soide  is  uncertain. 

Again,  the  rich  merchant's  wife  in  Palace  Gar- 
dens, or  elsewhere,  whose  house  cost  more  thou- 
sands than  we  have  brains  to  number,  and  who 
entertains  lords  and  marquises,  and  all  sorts  of 
grandees  (they  not  having  as  good  a  dinner  at 
home  as  her  husband*s  money  can  put  upon  tha 
table  for  their  consumption,  being  glad  to  use  her 
house  as  their  hotel)  would  feel  very  much  offended 
at  being  classed  with  the  "  middling  classes.**  She 
— she  is  in  the  "  upper  olaases'*  certainly  I  Wa 
might  again  disagree  in  opinion ;  so  that  end  of 
the  soale  is  also  doubtful. 

However,  we  address  ourselves  to  those  we  con- 
sider the  middling  classes^  and  leave  our  readers 
I  to  fix  iheu  own  line  of  demarcation. 

B  % 
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A  man  marries.  Heis  *«etiigfarbyaomepr0ttj 
Imo,  wliieh  smfles  ao  kmcDy  on  him.  He  thinks 
he  would  like  to  see  that  faot  hefore  him  e?  ery 
day.  He  is  infatuated  enough  to  think  the  smile 
will  oontinne — ^will  outliTO  the  warmth  of  the  hall 
room.  Alas !  hall-room  smiles  are  too  freqaenUy 
exotics,  dwindling  in  the  calm  temperature  of 
domestic  life.  The  young  couple  get  on  weU 
enough  during  the  wedding  tour.  Periiaps  for 
some  little  time  after  that  the  norelty  of  thmr 
position  lasts;  but  at  length  it  wean  off,  and  then 
eomes  the  tug  of  war.  The  hdj  knows  nothing 
of  domestic  management.  The  roasting  of  a  leg 
of  mutton  is  a  mystery  to  her ;  and,  like  the  sa- 
pient old  king,  ahe  wonders  how  the  apples  can 
get  into  the  dumplings.  Yet  she  can  dancer- 
jingle  dancing  music  on  the  piano — sing — ^talk 
nonsense^and  flirt.  All  this  she  does  to  perfec- 
tion ;  hut,  unfortunately,  her  husband  cannot  live 
on  these  perfections.  Hosbands,  howerer  senti- 
mentally young  ladies  may  in  prospect  r^;ard  them, 
are  mortal  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  in  support  of 
such,  they  require  good  food  and  lodging,  and 
other  creature-comforts,  all  of  which  it  is  the  pro- 
Tince  of  the  wife  to  see  are  forthcoming.  But  we 
continue.  After  a  little  time  this  misguided 
Benedict  perceives  that  bis  house  is  dirty  and  dis- 
orderly— for  bis  wife  either  cannot,  or  will  not, 
direct  the  cleansing.  His  dinner,  too,  is  badly 
dressed,  and  half  cold — (and  what  man's  equanimity 
would  sUnd  the  test  of  a  bad  dinner  f) — the  wife 
cannot  tell  bow  it  happened ;  the  butcher  sells 
good  meat,  and  she  supposes  her  cook  understands 
her  business.  One  thing  is  clear :  if  the  cook 
does  understand  ker  bunneu,  it  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  the  mistress — and  this  thought  occurs 
to  the  husband,  who  thus  learns  to  despise  the 
useless  doll  be  has  made  his  companion  for  life — 
for,  let  men  talk  as  they  wUl,  there  is  no  quality 
they  esteem  so  highly  in  woman  as  utility,  a  quality 
which  they  all  deem  absolutely  essential  in  their 
wires. 

By  degrees  the  husband  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  his  home.  He  misses  his  good 
old-fashioned  mother,  who  always  made  everything 
so  comfortable  for  him !  he  misses  the  order  and 
regularity  of  his  former  home ;  or,  if  he  be  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  no  mother,  he  misses  the 
comforts  of  his  bachelor -existence — the  freedom, 
the  delightful  freedom  of  that  sUte — and  he  begins 
to  fancy  he  has  gained  nothing  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  that  freedom,  and  has  made  a  lamenta- 
ble mistake  in  marrying.  And  we  think  we  tkould 
agree  in  that  opinion. 

However,  there  is  one  defect  of  character  in  the 
young  wife,  more  serious  than  her  ignorance,  her 
idleness,  or  her  folly — as  it  is  the  accumulated 
consequence  of  all.  She  lacks  the  good  sense  and 
high  principle  which  would  teach  her  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  gain  the  domestic  knowledge  she  so  sadly 
needs,  and  thus  remedy  the  omission  of  her  early 
training.  The  one  great  lesson  of  that  training— 
to  consider  amusement  the  chief  aim  of  life-^be 


haa  oonned  perfeetly,  and  only  too  veil  doaa  aht 
remember  and  aot  up  to  it. 

But  the  evil  infinence  of  sneh  a  wooan  is  not 
seen  on  her  husband  alone.  Those  of  her  hooae- 
hold  feel  it  too.  Hie  maid  sees  that  her  ndstreas 
considers  dress  and  the  adornment  of  tiM  person 
of  more  importance  than  the  care  and  eondbrt  of 
the  house;  that  she  bestows  a  great  amount  of 
time  and  thought  on  the  one^  and  gets  rid  of  the 
other  as  quicily  and  in  aa  alovenly  a  manner  as 
possible;  the  uneducated,  nnreaaoning  aervant,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  mere  creature  of  indtaf 
tion,  learns  to  have  the  same  notions,  and  aofta 
also  in  accordance  with  them. 

The  mistress  sighs  for  gaiety,  and  goea  to  her 
dinners  and  balb ;  and  the  maid,  seeing  no  monl 
difference  between  the  danoing<foom«  where  the 
admissbn  is  one  shillings  to  the  daneing^xMMn 
where  the  admission  is  an  invitation  (her  mistresa'a 
resort),  repairs  to  the  former,  where,  in  all  probn- 
bility,  she  emulates  her  mistress's  UXLj  and  frivo- 
lity. And  then — the  next  morning — iriiy  need 
she  be  up  early  P  She  can  rise  as  late  as  she 
pleases,  and  yet  be  in  time  for  her  mistress,  who 
will  be  Uter  stifl.  Thus  are  bad  habits  formed, 
inculcated,  and  conflrmed,  which  not  unfreqnently 
mar  the  whole  tenor  of  the  after  life. 

And  when  the  maid  marries  does  she  reform  f 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  cannot,  it  is  true,  entirely 
neglect  her  domestic  duties,  and  leave  them  to 
the  servants,  because  she  combines  her  whole 
establishment  in  her  individual  person ;  but  she 
can  neglect  in  part.  She  can  lie  in  bed  half  the 
day,  and  let  her  husband  go  to  his  work  without 
any,  or  with  an  ill  prepared,  breakfast.  She  can 
waste  her  morning  when  she  does  rise,  in  goa-> 
siping  with  her  neighbours,  and  let  him  oome 
home  weaiy  and  hungry,  and  find  no  dinner 
ready ;  and  at  night,  when  all  should  be  com- 
fortable  for  him,  when  the  cheerful  hearth  and 
smiling'  wife  should  be  the  safeguard  from  the 
ale-house,  she  will  let  him  see,  as  his  evening 
rest,  a  place  of  disorder  and  dirt — ^herself  the 
dirtiest,  most  uninviting  object  in  it  What  ia 
the  consequence  P  He  betakes  himself  to  the 
ale-house,  and  thence  comes  part  of  the  drunken- 
ness, the  beatings,  curses,  and  other  outragea 
which  disgrace  our  daily  papers. 

But  there  is  another  course,  and  a  worse,  that 
the  maid  may  follow — the  downward  road  onee 
taken  by  a  young  girl — a  child  in  age,  for  she  waa 
then  but  fourteen,  who  was  sent  by  her  oountiy 
friends  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  being  phmed 
in  service.  An  "  excellent  pkoe,"  as  the  phraae 
is,  was  found  for  her,  and  she  was  engaged  aa 
scullery  girl.  The  exeellence  of  this  place  con- 
sisted in  the  prodigal  extravagance  permitted ; 
the  habits  of  idleness  systematicaUy  inculcated, 
by  half-a-dosen  pampered  meniahi  being  kept  to 
do  the  work  of  two  or  three  decent  and  indus- 
trious servants.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  one 
of  these  young  girls  chosen  from  the  hall-room, 
left  the  arrangements  of  her  honsehold  to  thaae 
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poioBS.  Bb»  had  noTer  seen  her  father's  kitchen ; 
whj,  therefore,  should  she  see  her  own  P  True, 
she  had  her  housekeeper  into  her  bedroom  every 
moniog  and  ordered  dinner,  said  what  she  would 
hsTe,  and  for  how  many  the  table  must  be  pre- 
parsd,  and  then  she  considered  her  domestic  duties 
for  the  day  were  oTcr,  and  she  felt  herself  at 
liberty  to  go  where  she  pleased  and  do  as  she 
liked.  In  process  of  time,  the  soulleiy  girl  was 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  housemaid.  Pour 
jean  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  girl  had  progressed 
from  ehildhood  to  womanhood.  Through  some 
triml  fault  she  lost  her  situation,  and  waa  thrown 
on  the  world  again. 

In  a  TCfy  short  time  she  obtained  another  place, 
one  of  a  diflerent  calibre ;  one  where  order  pre- 
sided; where  reckless  prodigality  was  regarded  as 
I  vice,  and  idleness  looked  on,  not  as  a  priyilege, 
bat  ss  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  habit.  Now  the 
nioons  effect  of  the  four  years'  training  became 
i^parent.  The  work  of  this  new  situation,  no 
Bore  than  could  with  common  industry  be  easily 
seoomplished,  seemed,  in  comparison  with  that  in 
ber  former  place,  unbearable  drudgery.  The 
pniaeworthy  economy  (not  parsimony)  was  "  stin- 
gioess  r  she  was  '<  starred !"  had  "  neyer  heard  of 
nicb  a  place !"  She  left,  and  tried  another,  and 
soother,  and  another,  and  so  on,  until  e?eiy  penny 
of  her  money  had  gone,  and  she  had  not  the 
vberewitbal  to  buy  bread.  Nature  had  unfortu- 
nately giyen  to  her  a  rery  fair  face;  it  proved 
vith  her  habits,  her  curse.  One  night,  while 
vslking  through  the  crowded  streets,  she  was 
■oooited ;  money  was  offered  to  her ;  she  refused, 
for  the  had  not  come  to  that  yet.  She  returned 
to  her  lodging;  want  pressed  heayily  on  her;  the 
mdnlght  walk  was  taken  again  ;  temptation  came 
in  her  way,  and  she  fell. 

From  that  moment  there  was  no  hope  for  her. 
Her  trade  seemed  an  easy  one ;  she  never  looked 
to  its  termination.  It  gave  her  the  means  of  satis- 
fpng  the  two  vices  she  had  learnt  in  her  four 
jeire'  senrice^-a  love  of  idleness,  and  a  desire  for 
amosement.  She  followed  her  loathsome  calling 
for  years ;  and  then  came  a  long  and  lingering 
iUness.  On  the  bed  of  sickness,  with  none  to 
help  ber,  none  to  bathe  the  feverish  head,  or 
aobten  the  poor  parched  lips,  she  lay  alone, 
deacrted,  with  neither  God's  mercy  to  hope  in  for 
the  future,  nor  the.  mercy  of  His  creatures  to  look 
to  for  present  comfort.  Then  came  a  glance  of 
bitter  truth  to  her  mind ;  but  that  mind  was  very 
dark  vith  guilt.  Could  or  did  truth's  gleam 
peoetrate  the  gloom  f  She  died — whether  penitent 
w  impenitent,  saved  or  lost,  man  knoweth  not. 
Has  that  mistress  no  responsibility  on  her  soul 
uinog  from  that  girl's  destruction  P 

In  no  country  of  the  earth  do  women  hold  a 
Me  mdependent  position  than  in  England,  and 
|bdr  responsibility  is  tenfold  increased  by  this 
■dependence. 

The  Christian  religion,  the  prerogative  of  our 
*H  pkces  woman  on  a  moral  equality,  nominally, 


with  man,  while  all  other  creeds  degrade  her,  and 
make  her  an  inferior  being — some  even  denying 
her  a  future  existence,  and  holding  her  out  to 
view  simply  as  an  addendum  to  man's  existence,  a 
useful  toy,  a  creature  formed  for  the  extension  of 
her  species,  which  being  done,  her  mission  is  ful- 
filled, and  she  is  required  no  more. 

Christianity  is  eminently  a  woman's  faith.  Its 
divine  origin  is  attested  even  by  that  fact ;  and  in 
this  country,  because  it  is  nominally  a  Christian 
country,  woman's  social  position,  both  as  to  the 
present  and  future,  is  recognised  and  respected, 
often  practically,  always  theoretically;*  and  she 
has  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in  thought  and 
action  afforded  her. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  make  a  great 
outcry  about  the  "  rights  of  women,"  and  say  that 
the  political  or  public  influence  and  function  of 
women  should  be  equal  to  that  held  by  man ;  that 
they  should  have  a  voice  in  the  legislature,  and 
have  a  direct  power  in  the  administration  and 
government  of  the  country.  We  don't  agree  to 
this.  A  woman's  sphere  of  action  is  her  home. 
Legislative  and  all  other  public  business  would 
take  her  from  that  home,  from  her  legitimate 
sphere  of  action,  from  her  clear  and  palpable 
duties.  And  in  her  absence,  who  would  attend 
to  her  children  and  her  other  domestic  duties. 
Her  husband,  we  suppose — for  we  conclude  that 
if  the  wife  assumes  the  husband's  position  (and 
public  business  is  his  province),  he,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  must  adojtt  hers,  and  remain  at  home 
nursing  the  children,  an  operation  by -the -bye 
which  Dame  Nature  has  in  one  respect  autho- 
ritatively set  her  face  against.  Is  he  to  tend  the 
poor  baby,  who  must  remain  hungry  and  thirsty 
while  its  mother  is  giving  her  vote  in  the  house, 
or  even  at  the  poll,  on  some  question  of  public 
importance  P  * 

Women  in  England  have  all  the  freedom  that  is 
desireable  or  necessary  connected  with  public  affairs. 
In  other  countries,  under  other  forms  of  Govern- 
ment, the  case  is  widely  different,  and  we  find  them 
sometimes  held  under  the  most  complete  thraldom 
of  msD,  existing  from  generation  to  generation  in 
a  state  of  degraded  bondage,  the  mere  slave  of  a 
despotic  master. 

Let  us  again,  call  a  fact  in  illustratioo,  and 
remove  our  scene  to  China.  Daring  the  last  two 
years,  China  and  the  Chinese  have  been  peculiarly - 
brought  before  our  notice,  and  thoughts  of  China 
have  been  floating  through  our  minds.  We  have 
heard  of  her  junks,  mandarins,  commissioners, 
and  other  potentates.  Some  of  our  friends  have 
gone  to  China,  and  we  have  trembled  lest  the  de« 
coration  of  the  wooden  collar  should  fall  to  their 
share,  or  some  other  castigation  be  bestowed  on 
them,  or  the  mitigated  fate  be  reserved  for  them, 
of  being  carried  about  like  singing  birds  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  cages. 

Now,  all  these  thoughts  and  fears  give  us  an  in- 
terest in  the  Chinese  people,  therefore,  China  may 
be  our  first  illustration,  and  the  Chinese  beauties 
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(if  any  soeb  exist,  for  »e  do  not  admire  the  style) 
both  of  big^h  and  lov  degree,  dob  footed,  and 
natand-footed,  the  players  on  tbat  scene. 

We  will  try  to  ascertain  the  condition  and 
social  position  tbey  occupy,  and  form  some  notion 
of  the  estimation  in  whicb  tbey  are  beld.  We 
may  proceed  to  facts,  and  from  facts  dnw  oon- 
ela&ioDs. 

Marriage,   generally  speaking,  is  tbe  primary 
notion  of  woman's  life.      It  certainly  is  tbc  main 
intention  of  ber  life  ;  is  considered  the  most  in- 
teresting event,  and  was  instituted  as  the  most 
impoHant  feature  of  her  temporal  existence.     So, 
we  commence  with  married  life  in  China.     What 
is  the  position  of  a  wife  in  a  Chinese  household  P 
Woold  there  be  the  most  remote  chance  of  her 
being  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  legislatiTC 
goTcmment  of  her  country,  as  some  people  would 
have  her  sex  do  here?     Certainly  not,  for  the 
poor  Chinese  woman,  among  the  opulent  classes, 
is  merely  looked  on  in  the  same  light  as  a  dog,  a 
cat,  or  any  other  pet  animal — an  amusement,  in 
fact,  for  an  idle  hour,  a  bauble,  an  agreeable  toy, 
a  creature  with  a  certain  amount  of  human  reason, 
but  without  a  suiBcient  amount  to  raise  her  to  an 
equality  with  man«     Nor  does  this  degraded  view 
of  the  female  character  exist  in  the  higher  classes 
only ;     it   extends   in  its  various   modifications, 
through  every  grade  of  society  in  China.     The 
poor    mai  holds    his    female    children   in    con- 
tempt, and  looks  on  their  birth  as  a  misfortune, 
which  he  remedies  by  the  borrible  practice  of 
infanticide,  a  very  common  crime  in  China,  where 
the  immortality  of  the  female   sex  is  seemingly 
little  better  than  a  myth.     The  daughters  of  a 
poor  man  can  scarcely  do  anything  for  him  in  this 
present  world.      They  cannot  work  for  him ;  they 
cannot  extend  his  name  (a  poor  man  thinks  of 
this  in  Chma) ;    they  cannot  support  his  family 
when  he  is  taken  from  them ;  they  are  an  encum- 
brance, and  are  looked  upon  in  that  light.     Then 
they  are  difficult  creatures  to  provide  for.     Some, 
indeed,  are  promoted  to  the  harem  of  some  great 
man ;  and  this  is  considered  an  advantage  to  the 
family,  and  an  honour  to  the  individual ;  but  even 
this  possible  source  of  profit — for  in  this  case  a 
sum  of  money  would  be  paid  to  the  father — is  an 
insufficient    inducement  with  the  Chinaman  to 
spare  the  lives  of  all  his  female  children.     Child 
murder,  or  murder  by  neglect,  are  the  remedies 
for  tbe  serious  calamity  of  a  superfluity  of  female 
children. 

And  to  thb  unnatural  crime,  incredible  as  the 
fact  appears,  even  mothers  give  their  sanction.  We 
may  argue  their  moral  degradation  as  much  from 
this  fact  as  from  any  other.  Woman  must 
indeed  be  degenerate  when  the  holiest  feeling  of 
her  heart — the  purest,  strongest — becomes  so 
warped  that  she  consents  to  the  death  of  her  poor 
little  helpless  babe,  the  being  she  has  borne,  and 
who  has  come  to  her  with  all  its  tender  helpless- 
ness, crying  to  her  for  love  and  care. 

The  perpetrators  of  this  diabolical  practice  are 


not  perfectly  dead  to  tbe  shame  of  its  commission. 
They  rarely  confess  it,  but  ascribe  the  death  of 
their  children  either  to  disease  or  aoddeut.  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  they  do  own  to  tbe  act.  We 
met  one  man  who  told  ns  he  had  murdered  five  of 
his  female  children,  but  he  gave  ns  cogent  reasons 
for  his  conduct,  and  expressed  deep  penitence  for 
the  crime,  which,  being  a  measure  of  economy,  is 
confined  exdusively  to  the  lower  classes. 

The  birth  of  women  of  all  ranks  in  China  is 
regarded  as  a  misfortune.  As  they  progress  in 
years,  they  are  merely  furnished  with  the  physical 
means  of  life ;  food,  clothing,  house-room  is  be- 
stowed on  them,  and  little  besides. 

Education,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  nncbris- 
tianised  countries  of  the  globe,  is  thought  unne- 
cessary for  females,  and  few  Chinese  woman  can 
either  read  or  write.  By  this  terrible  ignonnoe, 
all  power  of  improving  their  minds  is  denied  them, 
and  a  hope  of  ultimate  escape  from  their  degene- 
rate fate  seems  futile.  They  are  condemned  to  a 
life  of  strict  seclusion,  immured  in  their  households, 
forbidden  Intercourse  with  strangers,  and  in  the 
higher  ranks  condemned  to  perfect  inactivity, 
which  in  itself  alone  is  certain  to  enervate,  and  is 
almost  as  certain  to  debase. 

The  crippled  feet  of  the  high-class  Chmese 
women  typifies  their  mental  condition. 

These  crippled  feet,  it  is  said,  originated  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  designing  em- 
press, who,  possessing  by  nature  club  feet  herself, 
requested  her  husband  to  decree  that  her  feet 
should  henceforward  be  the  true  standard  of 
beauty.  He  acceded  to  her  request,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  the  decree  has  been  recognised  and 
observed  until  a  crippled  foot  is  considered  a  credit- 
able mark  of  gentility ;  and  we  must  deplore 
the  lamentable  state  of  mind  which  would  consider 
mutility  an  admirable  quality.  For  once  a  Chinese 
woman  had  influence  in  the  empire,  and  she 
crippled  her  sex ! 

That  most  degrading  custom,  admitted  in  all 
nations  where  the  Christian  religion  is  unrecog- 
nised, polygamy,  adds  its  degradation  to  the  social 
position  of  the  women  of  China.  A  plurality  of 
wives,  as  bespeaking  wealth  and  opulence,  is  gloried 
in,  and  looked  ou  as  a  subject  of  pride ;  but  some- 
times also  (inasmuch  as  it  may  be  a  retarding  point 
of  worldly  aggrandisement)  a  disadvantage.  For 
instance,  we  have  an  account  of  a  certain  mandarin 
of  the  first  class,  holding  the  rank  of  general  at 
Ningpo,  who  was  dismissed  from  his  command  in 
consequence  of  having  ten  wives,  the  emperor 
considering  the  overwhelming  press  of  domestio 
business  would  incapacitate  him  for  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties. 

But  in  reference  to  a  plurality  of  wives,  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  all  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  household.  One  takes  supremacy  over 
tbe  others.  She  superintends  and  orders  every- 
thing, directing  and  deciding  on  each  arrangement 
of  which  it  pleases  her  either  to  have,  or  tq 
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etpress^  m  opinioD.  She  has  inflaence  over  the 
inferior  wivM,  who  Bubmit  willingly  to  her  rale, 
or  with  an  appearance  of  goodwill,  and  never  seom 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  rerolting  from  her  au- 
thority. We  who  have  been  reared,  in  some 
meastue,  in  the  pare  light,  and  by  the  maxims  of  the 
Christian  ereed,  cAnnot  realize  the  idea  of  women 
liring  in  this  state  of  legalised  prostitntion. 

The  second-class  of  wives  enjoy  a  greater  degree 
of  freedom  than  the  chief  wife,  and  in  our  opinion 
holds  a  far  more  enviable  position.  The  former 
may  occasionally  mix,  under  certain  restrictions, 
with  strangers ;  may,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
eat  with  them ;  but  the  latter  must  live  in  perfect 
aeclnsion.  Etiquette  requires  that  she  should 
always  take  her  meals  alone,  and  never,  under  any 
dreumstances,  depart  from  her  habits  of  retire- 
ment. We  once  received  a  description  of  the 
boose  of  one  of  these  Cliinese  ladies. 

This  lady  was  the  favourite  wife  of  a  man  of 
great  wealth  -and  influeuce — ^the  son,  in  fact,  of 
the  great  tea  merchant  Howqua.  She  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  almost  faultless  specimen  of 
Qiinese  beauty.  Trum  this,  or  some  other  cause, 
she  became  a  sort  of  idol  to  her  husband — not  that 
he  thought  of  lavishing  his  entire  affection  on  her ; 
no,  he  never  meditated  doing  Anything  of  the 
kind;  he  liad  plenty  of  mistresses  to  share  it 
with  her.  But  if  he  did  not  lavish  the  whole  of 
his  liking  on  her.  He  bestowed  that  which,  perhaps^ 
she  oared  as  much  to  have — ^a  very  am]^6  pprtio^ ' 
of  bis  wealth.  She  lived  in  a  splendid  house,  and 
▼as  surrounded  by  numerous  domestics,  and  every 
loiary  and  comfort  wealth  could  bestow  was 
ben.  An  English  lady,  fishing  for  a  most  worthy 
motive  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  house,  was 
admitted  as  a  great  favour,  to  the  api^rtments  of 
this  Chinese  belle,  whose  ^illy  giggle  and  unmeanr 
ing  simper^  tqld  \>\ii  too  plainly  that  ihe  old  story 
Tas  proved  over  agaiOi  and  that  the  body  alone  was 
decorated,  while-  the  selected  mind  had  run  to 
TKte.  tt  is  perfectly  horrible  to  think  of  the 
enormous  number  of  women  in  China,  wHo  are 
nov  living  in  ihis  very  state — living  in  it  con^ 
tentedly,  as  knowing  nothing  different — nothing 
better. 

It  seems  to  be  the  shallow  poliey  of  the  Cluuese, 
to  keep  their  women  in  as  complete  a  state  of 
sabiervieaoy  as  possible.  The  t^ant  of  education 
prevents  progress.  Excluded  from  all  intellectual 
resources  Uiey  turn  for  amusement  to  the  trifles— 
the  baubles  of  life— dress^  adornments — the  care 
of  the  j^rson;  such  things,  and  such  alone  oceupj 
their  tune  and  attention,  and  thus  they  beoomei 
and  CQBtinue^  that  which  man  seems  determined 
they  shall  be— a  toy  for  his  amusement. 

Hie  usual  age  at  which  women  enter  on  the 
narried  state  is  aixteen,  and  a  marriage  is  oon- 
dooted  usually  in  the  following  mode:— 

The  brid^room,  or  his  friends,  fix  on  a  person 
vboin  they  think  eligible,  and  trusting  the  nego^ 
ciation  to  a  third  party,  enter  into  the  terms  of 
the  nnptial  treaty.     Should  the  connubially  dis- 


posed couple  be  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  a  certain 
price  is  agreed  on,  and  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to 
the  father  of  the  bride.  The  same  thing  occurs 
if  the  bridegroom  be  a  rich  man ;  he  also  offers 
what  he  considers  will  be  an  equivalent  in  value 
for  the  fair  lady  he  wishes  to  espouse.  In  either 
case  the  unfortunate  woman  is  purchased ;  in  either 
case  that  degradation  is  her  lot — all  free  will  in  the 
matter  being  denied  her. 

The  secondary  class  of  wives  are  generally 
selected  from  the  inferior  order  of  society.  Their 
children,  in  point  of  legitimacy,  hold  the  same 
position  as  those  of  the  first  class,  but  in  sharing 
the  inheritance  on  the  death  of  the  father,  they 
only  receive  half  as  much  as  the  children  of  the 
principal  wife.  The  principal  wife  holds  her 
supremacy  over  the  household,  and  especially  over 
her  own  property,  until  her  death.  Her  children 
must  bow  supremely  to  her  rule,  and  even  her 
daughters-in-law  yield  implicit  obedience  to  her 
authority.  On  her  dpath,  and  not  until  then,  they 
assume  their  proper  position  in  the  households  of 
their  husbands.  While  she.  lives  her  word  is  their 
law. 

The  female  part  of  the  pdpolation  of  China,  in 
all  classes,  are  looked  on,  at  their  birth,  as  a  mia- 
iortune — the  helpless  babe  considered  an  evil 
rather  than  a  blessing,  and  either  destroyed  or 
brought  up  in  a  state  little  removed  from  that  of 
the  brute  part  of  the  creation.  As  life  progresses, 
and  when  some  knowledge  of  its  cares  and  realities 
break  on  her,  she  is  sent  from  her  father's  house, 
cast  into  the  world: — a  limited  one  for  her,  it  is 
true,  but  still  one  embodying,  in  its  own  way,  all 
the  trials  and  temptations  of  life,  without  principle, 
religion,  or  wisdom  of  any  kind.  If  she  poMeas 
personal  attractions,  she  may  become  the  favouritis 
vife  of  some  rich  man ;  and,  living  in  her  dis- 
graceful luxury,. may  bring  up  children  in  the  saime 
pitiable  state  as  herself.  If  she  be  ill-favoured, 
unattractive,  in  all  probability  she  will  merely 
swell  the  number  of  his  concubines ;  a  degradation, 
no  greater,  it  seems  to  us,  than  the  occupation  of 
the  first  lady  in  his  establishment!  or  she  may  be 
the  single  wife  of  some  poor  man-^more  honour- 
able fate  of  all.  But,  in  any  case,  her  children 
are  reared  in  degradation. 

Thus,  in  every  rank,  in  every  phase  of  human 
life  in  China,  woman  is  a  lost  being.  And,  under 
present  circumstances,  there  seems  no  remedy  for 
this.  The  intiroduction  of  Christianity  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  atid  even  where  its  doctrines 
have  been  proosulgated,  and  the  Bible  bestowed, 
the  latter  is  made  almost  a  useless  gtft,  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  greater  part  of  the  female  popu- 
lation being  unable  to  read.  Christianity  is  not 
in  esteem  with  the  male  inhabitants  of  China;, 
tt  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  their  abominable 
moral  and  political  system.  It  forbids  their 
sensuality,  pronounces  theii:  sensual  gratifiea-^ 
tions  unlawful,  and  prohibits  that  which  the 
Chinese  man  of  wealth  glories  in — the  pomp 
of  an  extensive  harem.    With  regard  to  woman. 
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it  recognises  ber  equal  responeibility  with  man  as 
an  intelligent  and  immortal  being;  it  tends  to 
emaucii>ate  ber  from  tbe  tbraldom  in  wbiob  man 
cbooses  to  bold  ber;  it  teacbes  ber  to  look  on  tbe 
life  vbicb  ber  conutiy  enjoins  as  one  of  imparity 
and  crime ;  it  entirely  reyerses  ber  position,  and 
pronoimcea  ber  tbat  wbicb  it  does  not  please  man 
sbe  sball  be — equal  witb  bim  in  moral  and  mental 
qualifications.  Tberefore  tbe  Cbinese  discounte- 
nance tbe  propagation  of  tbe  Cbristian  religion, 
placing  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  tbe 
way  of  our  missionaries  and  Cbristian  teacbers. 
Tbe  women  of  Cbina,  an^  tbe  women  of  EngUmd, 


ooeupy  positions  far  removed.  Tbe  former  need 
commiseration,  for  tbeir's  is  a  belpless  state  of 
pbysical  and  moral  dependence.  Tbey  are  as  flies 
in  tbe  web  of  tbe  great  spider — man. 

But  tbe  latter  P  No  net  entangles  tbeir  coqxm  ; 
at  least  in  tbe  bigber  and  middle  olasses, — ^ihey 
are  free ;  free  to  add  tbeir  drop  of  eitber  good  or 
ill,  to  tbe  great  currrent  of  life.  And  yet  a  great 
multitude  of  tbem,  yoluntarily  flutter,  motb-like» 
round  tbe  false  glare  of  tbe  world — aome  say,  of 
tkeir  world  —  certainly^  until  it  soorobes  witb 
tbe  very  flame  tbey  deem  so  irresistible  an  at* 
traction. 


TWENTY-SEVEN    YEARS    OF    A    COSMOPOLITE'S    LIFE^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 
THB  GOfiOICAHDBL  COAST. 

OuB  voyage  down  tbe  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
until  we  rounded  Cape  Comorin,  was  unmarked 
by  any  incident  of  interest.  Besides  myself,  tbere 
was  only  one  otber  passenger — a  young  ensign, 
bound  on  a  visit  to  some  brotbers  in  the  Bombifty 
Army.  Not  on  a  single  occasion  during  our 
wbole  voyage  bad  the  sails  to  be  furled  or  tbe 
awning  to  be  removed.  A  pleasant  stiff  breese 
blew  ^temately  from  seaward  and  off  tbe  shore, 
and  we  stood  out  to  sea  towards  daylight  and  stood 
inshore  again,  with  a  stiff  breeze,  soon  after  noon. 
Tbe  little  lulls  or  interims  between  our  catching 
tbe  one  wind  and  losing  tbe  otber,  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  been  the  only  oppressive  or  dis- 
agreable  part  of  the  voyage,  and  these  were  of 
such  trifling  duration  that,  upon  the  whole,  tbe 
trip  proved  more  like  a  pleasure  sail  on  a  fresh 
water  lake,  than  a  long,  and  sometimes  dangerous, 
sea  voyage.  Tbe  utter  absence  of  all  nauseous 
smells,  for  which  the  Isadora  bad  heretofore  been 
famous — tbe  extermination  of  rats,  cockroaches, 
and  vermin,  which  was  attributable  to  the  vessel 
having  been  smoked  witb  charcoal  and  sulphur, 
added  to  a  fresh  coat  of  painting — made  a  won- 
derful change  for  tbe  better  in  the  good  old  ship ; 
besides  which  the  weather  permitted  of  our  living 
entirely  upon  deck,  sleeping  and  dining  under  tbe 
awning,  and  at  all  times  under  tbe  healthful  in- 
fluence of  sea  or  land  breezes. 

So  we  sped  merrily  along,  and  days  past  away 
like  a  present  dream  that  is  told.  There  might 
have  existed  a  certain  amount  of  monotony,  but 
it  was  repeUed  by  the  ever-varying  and  beautiful 
panorama  that  perpetually  opened  around  us, 
both  on  land  and  at  sea.  In  tbe  latter  case,  when 
we  bad  stood  nearly  out  of  sight  of  land,  then  tbe 
ocean  opened  out  some  small  share  of  ber  treasures 


and  rarities  to  our  eager  gaae ;  whilst  tbe  heavens 
above  and  every  fleeting  cloud  were  faithfully  de- 
picted in  its  transparent  bosom.  Ever  and  aaon 
a  snorting  shoal  jDf  porpoises  would  sport  merrily 
before  or  around  us,  or  tbe  startled,  timid  flyisg- 
fish  would  cleave  the  surface  in  countless  sbosb, 
some  few  falling  victims  to  tbeir  blind  career  of 
fright  by  literally  smashing  themselves  against  tbe 
pitchy  sides  of  the  vessel.  Now  and  then  a  sail 
or  some  venturesome  boat  gave  cause  for  much 
speculation  and  conjecture.  Nautili,  with  their 
countless  and  varied  colours,  sailed  merrily  to  and 
fro ;  and  serpents  of  many  colours,  hateful  even  in 
such  disguise,  swam  slimily  under  tbe  surface  in 
search  of  prey.  As  tbe  breeze  died  away,  and  tbe 
heat  drove  even  tbe  very  fish  to  dive  in  search  of 
coobess — then  bow  anxiously,  spy-glass  in  hand, 
we  watched  the  distant  horizon,  eager  to  detect 
the  deep  blue,  sure  indicator  of  tbe  coming  sea 
breeze,  as  it  grew  rapidly  in  width,  sparkling  witb 
foaming  jewels,  and  bearing  with  it  the  longed-for, 
beautiful  zephyrs,  that  came,  goodness  knows  bow 
many  hundred  mUes,  over  the  water  to  greet  us. 

Standing  in  shore  again  was  tbe  signal  to  pre- 
pare for  our  early  one  o'clock — a  meal  for  which 
all  were  generally  ready,  but  which  acquired  addi- 
tional gusto  from  occasional  rare  ragouts  of  flsh» 
caught  alongside ;  or  of  parrots  that  perohed  of  a 
night  in  tbe  loftier  rigging,  and  fell  victims  to  the 
climbing  propensities  of  the  Manilla  helmsmen. 
Books  and  old  newspapers  were  bad  in  requisition, 
till  slumber  overtook  us,  and,  fanned  by  tbe  sea- 
breeze,  we  slept  where  we  fell,  till  the  greater 
beat  of  day  had  passed,  and  our  nearer  approach 
to  tbe  land  held  forth  prospects  of  fresh  and  ever- 
varying  scenes.  With  what  glee  and  childish 
delight  did  any  one  of  us  pick  out  witb  a  teles* 
oope  a  man  going  along  the  beach,  or  a  horse 
grazing  on  some  grassy  slope,  or  a  herd  of  cattle  or 
sheep.     Sometimes,  just  as  an  object  of  more  than 
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isuil  interast  had  arrested  the  attention  and 
esoied  the  sormises  of  all,  some  en^iona  head- 
land, owing  to  the  vessel's  speed  and  course,  would 
jut  snddenlj  forward,  and  shut  the  object  out  of 
fiew.  The  nearer  we  drew  into  the  shore,  the 
oUmer  tbe«water,  the  more  beautiful  the  CTer- 
nrpag  soeneiy,  and  the  greater  the  norelty  of 
sreiything  aronnd  us.  Sometimes  a  Tenturesome 
fishing-boat  would  ply  alongside,  and  afford  us  a 
wdeome  treat  for  tea.  Bj  these,  whenever  oppor- 
tsnitj  offered,  we  landed  bulletins  of  the  ship's 
pragiesB,  and  the  health  of  those  on  board,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nearest  European ;  but  I  much  doubt 
whether  any  of  these  reached  their  destination. 

Thus  we  passed  Pondicherry ;  thus  we  passed 
Cttddalore ;  thus  we  rounded  Gomorin ;   and,  then, 
after  losing  sight  of  land  for  a  brief  period,  we  fell 
in  with  and   coasted  that  beautiful  and  fertile 
iskod,  Ceylon.     Far  away  off  Point  de  Galle  we 
were  boarded  by  Tenturesome  jewellers,  who  set 
before  our  bewildered  eyes  gems  that  looked  rich 
sod  rare  indeed  to  outward  appearance.       Chains, 
tings,  bracelets^    breastpuis,    all    set   in    pearls, 
emeralds,  and  rubies,  with  exceeding  good  taste  as 
to  arrangement ;  but  which,  alas  for  our  credulity, 
were  for  the  greater  part  well-executed  counter- 
feits.   Notwithstanding  the  old  captain's  warnings 
on  this  score,  we  were  all,  the  mate  included,  vic- 
timised— myself  to  the  tune  of  a  ten-pound  note. 
I  bought  a  splendid  ruby  ring,  which,  the  better 
to  reassure  the  purchaser,  was  so  set  as  to  be  left 
open  on  either  side,  the  aperture  at  the  bottom 
being  smaller  than  that  at  the  top.      Look  either 
way,  howcTcr,   and  you  could  see  through  and 
through  this  beautiful  stone.     Even  the  captain,  at 
kst,  was  brought  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  out- 
Heroded  Herod.     A  few  days  afterwards  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  drop  this  ring,  and  on  picking  it  up 
again  out  rolled  the  upper  portion,  split  in  two. 
The  murder  then  came  out.     The  whole  was  a  well- 
devised  trick.      Two  pieces  of  glass  were  made  to 
fit  into  the  ring,   bebg  cemented  together  in  the 
centre  by  means  of  a  thin,  coloured,  glassy  paste, 
which  gave  the  glass  the  exact  appearance  of  a 
ruby.     The   same    device    is    practised    against 
emeralds,  by  substituting  a  clear  green  paste.  The 
only  realities  were  the  pearls,  which  were  really 
good,  and  had  most  likely  been  smuggled  from  the 
Cingalese  pearl  fisheries. 

It  is  quite  a  surprising  sight  to  witness  the  ve- 
kxaty  with  which  the  CLigalese  boats  fly  over  the 
water.  They  consist  of  narrow  canoes,  constructed 
80  sharp,  and  bulging  out  so  much  in  the  centre,' 
that  they  could  not  possibly  float  proper  side 
uppermost  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
aecarely  lashed  by  two  outriggers  to  a  smaller 
ngoal  boat,  which  counterbalances  them.  By  this 
eontrivBoce  they  prove  safe  and  speedy,  and  skim 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  faster  than  any 
aUamer.  A  large  fleet  of  these  singular  canoes, 
vhieh  were  fishing  many  miles  out  of  sight  of  land, 
vas  the  first  indication  we  had  of  our  near  ap- 
pnsch  to  Colombo,  the  chief  town  of  Ceylon. 


That  same  evening  we  anchored  off  the  port  in 
company  with  one  or  two  frigates  and  troop  ships, 
laden  with  reliefs  for  the  garrisons  scattered  over 
the  island. 

The  view  of  Colombo  from  the  anchorage  is 
rather  prepossessing.  The  fort  is  a  handsome 
structure,  and  so  is  also  the  light  house ;  the  latter 
is  a  very  prominent  land  mark  from  some  distance. 
The  roadstead  is  however  open  and  unsafe,  being 
exposed  to  the  heavy  seas  and  violent  gusts  which 
pour  in  through  Adam's  Straits,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf.  In  bad  weather  thb  gulf  is  so  turbulent 
as  to  be  compared  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  la 
oftentimes  equally  as  perilous.  Far  behind  the 
intervening  town  and  luxuriant  foliage,  in  calm 
weather,  can  be  distinguished  Adam's,  the  loftiest 
hill  in  this  hilly  island,  and  where,  according  to 
native  tradition,  the  impress  of  Adam's  footmarks 
is  yet  discernable  in  the  granite  surface. 

On  landing,  we  were  conducted  by  a  native 
guide  through  the  maiu  guard  entrance  on  to  the 
Esplanade  or  Parade,  on  one  side  of  which,  facing 
the  sea,  stood  what  is  called  the  Government  Rest 
House,  supported  by  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  travellers  and  strangers  like  ourselves.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  admirable 
institution,  which  ought  generally  to  be  copied  all 
over  our  colonies. .  Apart  from  being  exempt  from 
the  individual  peculations  of  landlords,  waiters, 
&c.,  the  rooms  were  all  equally  priced,  and  equally 
well  furnished.  Our  meals,  wines,  &c.,  had  a 
tariff  price,  printed  copies  of  the  prices  being  hung 
against  the  walls ;  and  the  servants  were  as  at- 
tentive and  civil  as  could  be  desired.  We  were 
moreover  protected  from  the  annoying  persecutions 
of  pedlars  and  travellers  of  all  descriptions,  our 
friends  the  jewellers  included. 

What  strikes  the  stranger  most  at  Colombo  is 
the  singuUrly  effeminate  appearance  of  all  the 
native  servants.  Their  features  are  mostly  regu- 
lar, and  their  complexion  approaching  to  fairness, 
and  their  hair,  which  is  very  long,  smooth,  and 
glossy,  is  supported  by  valuable  tortoiseshell  combs. 
This,  in  addition  to  their  long  muslin  drapery, 
gives  them  more  the  appearance  of  women  than 
men.  They  are  apparently  also  mild  and  in- 
offensive in  their  dispositions.  Quantitiea  of  very 
handsome  tortoiseshell  workboxes  and  desks,  and 
others  made  of  satin  wood,  inlaid  with  ebony, 
were  hawked  about  for  sale  ;  and  as  there  could 
scarcely  be  any  very  glaring  deception  in  theae, 
the  vendors  found  ready  customers  at  what  ap- 
peared to  be  very  fair  prices. 

There  was  a  regular  stage  coach  communication, 
at  the  period  of  my  visit,  between  Colombo  and 
Kandy,  the  capital  of  the  island.  This  proved 
quite  an  attraction  to  us  old  Indians,  and  was  the 
only  thing  in  this  British  colony  that  in  any  way 
reminded  us  of  the  parent  island.  Our  stay  waa 
too  brief  to  admit  of  our  penetrating  far  into  the 
interior.  A  short  ride  convinced  us,  however, 
that  the  island  was  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the 
prodigious  number  of  ooooanut  topes  in  every 
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direotkm  are  said  io  afford  one  of  the  staple  eom- 
modities  prodoeed  for  home  consamption.  han- 
dreds  of  the  poorer  natires  sabsisting  entirely 
upon  the  f niit,  with  a  verj  scant  additional  snppl j 
of  rioe.  Daring  our  ride  we  encoontered  a  fane- 
ral  partj  retnruing  from  the  barial  of  some  poor 
yoQug  officer  who  had  found  an  early  grave  in  this 
distant  land.  The  solemn  part  of  the  ceremonial 
was  orer,  and  the  splendid  band  of  the  regiment 
wakened  eehoes  far  and  wide  to  the  fine  quick- 
step maroh  of 

"  A  Highland  Ud  my  love  was  born.** 

Half  stifled  military  yearnings  were  partly  awak- 
ened again  by  listening  to  these  martial  sonnds ; 
bat  the  good  ship  Isadora  was  anchor  a-peake, 
and,  having  no  time  to  spare  for  further  medita- 
tion, we  harried  off  on  board,  after  twenty-fonr 
hours  pleasant  sqjoum,  at  the  trifling  cost  of  a 
few  rix  dollars. 

After  a  few  days*  agreeable  sailing  we  anchored 
off  Qoilon,  then  garrisoned  by  the  9th  Regiment 
Madras  Native  Infanty.  With  oriental-like  hospi- 
tality the  officers  sent  off  to  invite  us  to  mess, 
kincUy  offering  beds  for  the  night.  Much  as  I 
should  have  liked  to  profit  by  their  hospitality,  I 
was  for  the  present  debarred  from  making  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  shore.  A  couple  of  boat 
loads  was  all  that  Lad  to  be  landed  here,  and  as 
the  breeze  was  fair  in  a  very  few  hours,  we  were 
under  weigh  again,  and  standing  np  the  coast 
towards  Cochin.  As  we  psased  it,  the  captain 
pointed  out  a  rock  which,  to  this  day,  serves  as  a 
memento  of  some  of  Tippoo  Bahib's  barbarities. 
On  it,  some  unfortunate  native  merchant,  who  was 
opulent,  but  had  in  some  way  or  other  incurred 
the  tyrant's  displeasure,  was  chained  and  left  to 
perish  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  exposure,  within 
sight  and  almost  in  hail  of  all  his  family  and  friends ; 
though  immense  sums  were  offered  to  procure  a 
reprieve. 

A  fine,  bold  shore  is  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
one  approaebable  to  within  a  very  short  distance 
to  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage.  The  regularity 
of  the  sea  and  land  breeses,  and  of  the  two  mon- 
soons, are  also  to  be  relied  upon.  As  we  proceeded 
on  our  way,  and  were  not  many  miles  distant 
from  the  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  the  Cochin 
river,  we  witnessed  a  mort  reroaikable  spectacle, 
which  is  said  to  be  of  bi-annual  occurrence  in  this 
part.  Par  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  stretching 
right  athwart  the  vesseFs  course,  we  counted 
myriads  of  wild  dncks,  so  exhausted  by  their  flight 
from  some  distant  shore,  toward  the  inknd  lakes 
and  marshes,  that  they  were  powerless  to  proceed 
further,  and  dropped  in  clouds  upon  the  ocean, 
there  to  recover  strength  before  resuming  their 
journey.  Their  advent  being  so  regularly  timed, 
was  the  signal  for  all  sea-worthy  boats  along  the 
shore  to  be  patched  up  and  fitted  out  for  a  duck 
sUughtering  expedition.  Most  of  these  carried 
swivels,  loaded  almost  to  the  muzzle  with  duck 
shot ;  others  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 


fowling-pieoes,  and  muskets,  whflst  the  poorer  had 
only  long,  stout  bamboos.  Bteering  for  a  central 
position,  the  boats  then  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
and  a  most  terrific  slaughter  ensued.  The  aUrmed 
ducks  dived  and  plunged,  flew  a  few  yards,  and 
then  dropped  helpless  again  into  the  water. 
Nothing  but  utter  satiety  and  want  of  room  to 
stow  away,  prevented  their  entire  extermination. 
Yet  the  numbers  were  so  prodigious,  that  after 
everyone  was  satisfied,  and  the  fish  had  enjoyed  no 
mean  festival,  countless  legions  remained  to  take 
flight  during  the  night,  to  the  different  haunts  and 
rendezvous  known  only  to  themselves.  We  found 
the  scene  was  a  most  exciting  and  amusing  one. 
Lascars  and  passengers  equally  longed  for  a  hand 
in  the  sport,  if  sport  it  can  be  called.  The  ship 
was  hove  to ;  the  old  rusty  carronades  loaded  with 
entire  bags  of  shot,  and  after  a  couple  of  broadsides 
the  boats  were  launched,  and  picked  up  the 
results— wild  ducks  enough  to  supply  a  moderate 
market.  The  lascars,  as  do  the  natives  on  shores 
salted  the  surplus ;  after  undergoing  which  opera- 
tion, they  are  kept  for  many  months ;  though,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  as  I  was  forced  subsequently 
to  prove,  they  constitute  abominable  food. 

Bracing  the  yards  to  again,  we  bore  down  for 
the  outer  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  the  Cochin 
river,  and  that  night  I  bid  a  long  and  last  adieu  to 
the  Isadora  and  her  captain,  nothing  loath  to 
reach  the  longed-for  haven  at  last. 


CEAPTEE  XXV. 
OOCBIH. 

The  Cochin  river  is  navigable  to  vessels  of  oon« 
siderable  tonnage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a 
regular  staff  of  pilots  is  supported.  Ships  only 
touching  at  the  port  content  themselves  with  the 
outer  anchorage  to  avoid  the  light  house  and  other 
fees.  I  landed  in  one  of  the  country  boats,  and 
after  an  hour's  pijll  over  a  surf  that  was  rather 
heavy  just  over  the  bar,  was  carried  rapidly  by  the 
current  into  the  smooth  water,  and  stepped  ashore 
just  opposite  the  Master  Attendant's  flagstaff. 
The  Marina  is  a  very  extensive  and  handsome 
grass  plot,  nearly  a  mile  long  by  about  seventy 
yards  in  breadth.  There  is  a  broad  pathway 
alongside  the  water's  edge,  which  is  rendered  a 
very  agreeable  promenade  even  during  the  sultriest 
portion  of  the  day  by  the  shade  afforded  by  a  long 
line  of  lofty  trees  planted  by  the  bankside.  Under 
these,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  winds,  there  is 
always  a  species  of  cool  eddy,  and  this  spot  is 
therefore  the  resort  of  Europeans  and  natives, 
many  of  whom  were  here  assembled  at  the  moment 
I  put  foot  on  shore.  My  friend,  who  had  come 
overland,  and  had  long  been  on  the  look  out  for 
my  arrival,  gave  me  to  understand  thai  I  already 
held  the  important  post  of  second  officer  of  the 
barque  Victoria,  a  rakish  lookmg  craft  at  that 
moment  undergoing  some  repairs  in  the  river' 
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docljard,  and  wUcI)  repairs  were  likely  there  to 
deiam  ber  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  come.  I 
was  glad  of  this  breathlDg  interval,  for  it  gave  me 
a  very  fair  chance  of  getting  a  better  insight  into 
Cocbin  and  the  Cochinites ;  and  I  liked  the  ap- 
peanmee  of  the  former  already,  whilst  time  alone 
could  mould  my  opinion  as  to  the  latter. 

On  arriving  at  my  friend's  house,  I  found  that 
the  town  was  constructed  in  regular  streets  of 
cumbrous,  heavy-looking  old  houses,  one  glimpse 
of  which  was  sufficient  to  guarantee  their  Dutch 
origin ;   besides  which,  if  any  doubts  had  existed 
on  this  subject,  the  sedate  plump  old  faces  staring 
out  upon  vacancy  at  every  second  window,  and 
enveloped  ever  and  anon  in  impenetrable  smoke, 
at  once  removed  them.   The  interior  of  the  houses 
were  oommodious  and  comfortable  for  warm  wea- 
ther. All  the  flooring  consisted  of  coloured  bricks, 
whilst  quaint  old  chimney  pieces,  seldom  used, 
were  paved  round  with  scriptural  tiles.     I  allude 
not  to  bishop^s  hats,  but  those  queer-looking  pic- 
ture tiles  so  favourite  with  the  Dutch,  and  replete 
with  Antediluvian  incidents.      The  houses  were 
moreover  furnished  with  glass  windows,  so  that 
upon  the  whole  Cochin  bears  a  nearer  semblance  to 
a  European   town  than  any  other  place  I  have 
visited  in  India.      The  European  population  was 
considerable,  but  consisted  chiefly  of  Dutch  fami- 
lies, or  their  hybrid  descendants,  many  of  whom 
had  intermarried  with  all  nations  until  it  really  was 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  know  what  nationality 
some  of  them  could  lay  claim  to.     Yet  they  were 
all  fair,  and  all  spoke  English  as  fluently,  and  more 
80,  than  they  did  the  Dutch  or  Malayan.     Time 
was  when  a  very  powerful  and  a  very  opulent 
Dutch  colony  held  this  port,  until  the  over-grasp- 
ing  hand  of  British  enterprise  wrenched  it  from 
their  power,    seizing  on   lands  and  estates,  and 
peDsioning  off  their  owners  upon  miserable  pit- 
tances, upon  which  they  exist  even  to  the  present 
daj.    Dutch  Barons  and  Herrs  are  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries   at    Cochin.      Yonder  lanky  gentle- 
man in  spectacles,  with  the  broad  brimmed  tile 
and  green  neckerchief,  who  is  followed  by  a  family 
of  fifteen  sons  and  daughters,  is  the  lineal  de- 
toendant  of  the  great  Baron  d'Abbeydil ;  and  the 
good-natured  barrel   that  rolls  along   breathless 
and  panting  as  she  brings  up  the  rear,  is   the 
bvooess  herself,  only  daughter  of  Herr  John  von 
Vanderslute,   fifty  years   def\inct,    but    formerly 
eouDseUor  and  excellent  magistrate  of  this  city. 
The  baron,  with  the  exception  of  the  zillah  judge, 
doctor,  subaltern  commanding  the  troops,  and  one 
or  two  others,  is  the  most  opulent  resident  in 
Cochin.    He  is  in  the  actual  receipt  of  £20  per 
mensem,  and  out  of  this  pays  house  rent,  feeds 
and  clothes  decently  a  healthy  and  growing  family, 
indalges  in  little  pleasure  excursions,  and  gives 
balls  once  or  twice  a  year,  which  arowery  gay 
aiiira  indeed,  when  the  regular  Cochin  dandies 
come  out  in  astonishing  pumps  and  silken  hose. 
I  have  the  ticket  by  me  now  of  an  invitation  to  a 
ball,  given  by  the  bachelor  members  of  a  court 


martial,  which  court  martial  ended  by  the  unhappy 
prisoner  forestalling  any  sentence  by  jumping  into 
the  Cochin  river,  and  ending  their  troubles  and 
his  own  existence.  Bat  to  that  ball,  and  many 
other  Cochin  balls,  I  actually  went,  and  so  shall 
the  reader  in  the  dne  course  of  time. 

The  population  comprises  a  sprinkling  of  all 
castes  and  creeds — ^English,  French,  Datoh,  Portu- 
guese, Parsees,  Jeemul,  Telegoo,  Malayans,  ftc, 
Ac.  The  permanent  residents  comprise  all  the 
Dutch  families  and  their  descendants.  Very  few, 
if  any  of  them,  have  any  regular  occupation ;  fewer 
still  have  pension  or  patrimony,  yet  some  how  or 
other  they  all  live,  and  live  well ;  dressing  respect- 
ably themselves,  and  rearing  their  families  with  great 
credit  to  themselves.  Where  the  secret  lies  it  is 
impossible  for  a  superflcial  observer  to  divine. 
One  great  fact,  however,  exists,  atid  that  is,  that  a 
cheaper  place,  in  every  respect,  than  Cochin,  with 
equivalent  means,  does  not  exist  in  the  wide 
worid.  I  don't  meant  to  say  but  that  an  Otaheite 
Islander,  who  packs  his  wardrobe  in  a  plaintain 
leaf,  and  relies  for  his  dinner  upon  stray  fish,  game, 
or  hidden  herbs — I  don't  mean  to  say  but  that 
such  a  gentleman  may  find  living  as  economical, 
as  it  is  apparently  unrtstricted  and  free.  I  simply 
assert,  that  to  get  a  good  twelve-roomed  house  for 
ten  rupees  a-year,  a  turkey  for  sixpence,  geese 
twopence-halfpenny ;  and  ducks  and  fowls  at  some- 
where about  three  farthings ;  fish  abundant,  and 
proportionately  cheap  ;  fruit,  vegetables — a  perfect 
drug,  is  not  exorbitant;  and  this, on  an  average, is  the 
expense  of  the  middling  classes  of  Dutch  families. 

At  Cochin  have  been  constructed  some  of  our 
British  men-of-war,  besides  several  of  the  finest 
vessels  now  sailing  out  of  the  port  of  Bombay. 
The  master -shipwrights  are  principally  Parsees, 
from  the  dockyard  at  Bombay,  in  the  pay  of  the 
East  India  Company.  There  are,  however,  several 
private  shipowners  who  resort  to  Cochin  for 
building  purposes,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
labour  there,  and  the  abundant  and  easy  supply  of 
teakwood,  which  is  floated  down  from  the  foot  of  the 
Ghauts,  near  the  Wynard  Jungles,  after  the  heavy 
periodical  rains.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
leprosy  appears  to  be  particularly  prevalent 
amongst  the  Parsees  resident  at  Cochin,  but, 
though  loathesome  to  the  sight,  they  seem  to 
suffer  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  this  accursed 
plague.  Cochin,  moreover,  may  boast  of  being 
the  head-quarters  of  that  most  singular  and 
hideous  midady,  known  as  the  elephantiasis,  which 
also,  in  a  remarkable  measure,  confines  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  native  inhabitants. 
Barely  one  man  or  woman  in  twenty-five  is  exempt 
from  this  disease,  which  usually  attacks  one  leg, 
but  in  some  cases  both.  Nothing  can  be  more 
disgusting  than  the  prodigious  size  to  which  the 
leg  swells ;  nothing  apparently  more  excruciating 
than  the  torments  occasioned  by  the  immense 
expansion  to  which  the  skin  seems  to  be  exposed. 
Most  marvellous  to  tell,  however,  the  afflicted  seem 
to  suffer  no  pain  at  all,  and  beyond  a  little  incon- 
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renienoe,  to  wbieh  ihej  soon  get  aoonstomed,  it 
neyer  interferes  with  their  ordinary  routine  of  iUe. 
I  believe  the  disease  is  inourable. 

At  the  further  end  of  an  extensive  esplanade  is 
situated  the  Protestant  Church,  and  one  or  two 
publio  offices,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town 
itself  are  the  native  baaaars  and  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue.    A  great  number  of  Jews  are  resident  in 
this  district  and  at  Travanoore.     Many  of  the 
Anglo^Dutch  residents  were    employed    by    the 
Bigah  of  Travancore  as  judges,  magistrates,  &c. ; 
these,  though  residing  at  Cochin,  were  wont  to 
cross  over  into  the  rajah's  territories,  blow  high  or 
blow  low,  by  means  of  a  few  well-built  and  secure 
ferry-boats,  twice  every  day,  and,   though  this 
necessarily   entailed  some  expense,  their  salaries 
were  absurdly  low,  in  many  instances  not  exceed- 
ing a  hundred  rupees  a  month.     Yet  they  were 
considered  by  the  plebeians  as  men  of  fabulous 
wealth,  and  kept  up  a  retinue  of  servants,  with 
open  house,  as  is  the  usage  amongst  the  wealthy 
great  in  India.      Creditors  had  no  power  over  the 
persons  of   their    debtors,    if  the    latter    once 
contrived  to  place  the  width  of  the  Cochin  river 
between  them,  and  landed  on  Travancore   soil. 
Many  a  ludicrous  and  exciting  chase  do  I  re- 
member to  have  witnessed,  chiefly  between  Portu- 
guese traders,  in  which  either  party,  nearly  frantic 
with  excitement,  stood  up  in  the  prows  of  their 
respective  boats,    screaming    and    gesticulating 
alternate  threau  and  promises  of  reward  to  their 
respective  boatmen.     Sometimes  a  tussle  occurred 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  when  the  iro  of  both 
parties  was  startlingly  cooled  by  a  sudden  topple  into 
the  water.  These,  indeed,  were  real  pulls  for  liberty. 
I  found  the    climate   at   Cochm  exceedingly 
healthy,  and  the  people,  according  to  their  means, 
given  to  hospitality.     Barely  a  week  elapsed  with 
out  an  evening  party  at  some  old  Dutch  dowagers, 
whose  coffee,  and  lemonade,  and  fruit,  constituted 
the  refreshment.     These  "at  homes'*  were  con- 
sidered open  to  all  the  elite,  and  many  and  many 
an  evening  have  I,  accompanied  by  a  middy  or  so, 
from  the  Company's  surveying  brig  then  lying  in 
the  river,  strolled  through  the  streets  at  nightfall, 
until  the  screeching  notes  of  some  eternal  old 
fiddles,  and  the  glare  of  oil  lamps,  gave  indication 
of  some  festive  proceeding,  and  forthwith,  ians 
anmome  and  tam  introduction,  we  skipped  up- 
stairs and  joined  in  the  dance,  with  partners  we 
had  never  set  eyes  upon  before,  and  a  stout  old 
hostess — a  perfect  stranger.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions the  old  dowager,  who  was  as  deaf  as  a  post, 
and  dressed  out  in  gauze  and  satins,  seemed  to 
look  upon  our  entry  as  an  intrusion.     Nothing 
daunted,  however,  by   this  proceeding,  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  waits,  and  when  supper  was 
announced,  went  down  to  do  justice  to  the  good 
things.     The  exercise  had  made  us  exceedingly 
peckish.     I  was  doing  the  gallant  to  a  lovely 
brunette  of  some  sixteen  summers,  niece  of  the 
dowager  in  question,  and  following  close  upon  the 
auut*s  heelsi  whispered  soft  nothings  into  her 


attentive  ears,  when,  tell  it  not,  ye  fates !  one  un- 
lucky footstep  caught  the  old  lady*s  finery,  and 
literally  tore  her  gown  from  her  back.  I  need  not 
say  that  we  waited  not  for  the  explosion  that 
naturally  ensued,  but,  seising  our  caps,  bolted  out 
of  the  doors  and  so  on  board  the  cruiser,  on  whose 
decks,  pausing  to  take  breath,  we  listened  to  the 
murmured  threats  of  some  chivalrous  old  beau, 
who  had  taken  up  the  gauntlet  on  the  old  lady*8 
behalf,  and  threatened  us  with  direfnl  retribution 
on  the  morrow. 

Cochin  was  considered  to  be  a  sanatorium  for 
invalids  both  from  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presi- 
dencies, and,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  con- 
valescents  who  flocked   thither  annually,   many 
families  with  limited  means,  enjoying  either  pen- 
sions or  small  independent  incomes,  resorted  to  it 
during  the  fine  season,  as  much  for  change  of  air 
as    from  motives   of  economy.      These    latter 
were  usually  the  lions  of  the  place  during  their 
brief  sojourn,  and  upon  them  it  became  almost  in- 
cumbent to  lead  the  fashions  and  give  the  most 
out-and-out  dinner  parties  and  soirees.     At  the 
period  of  my  first  visit  there  arrived  a  perfect 
windfall  to  the  place — an  old  Bombay  civilian,  with 
three  well  educated,  marriageable  daughters,  ladies 
who,  in   fashions  and   accomplishments,   totally 
eclipsed  the  other  damsels  of  the  place.  Whenever 
old  B.  gave  a  ball  the  preparations  were  the  topics 
of  a  three  week's  conversation.    All  the   most 
eligible  and  beat  educated  bachelors  were  sum- 
moned to  nightly  Privy  Councils,  holden  in  the 
dining-room,    where,    under    the    inspiration    of 
brandy  pawny,  and  Trinchinopoly  cheroots,  mar- 
vellous schemes  and  devices  were  planned,  pro- 
posed, and  adopted,  for  literally  astonishing  the 
weak  minds  of  the  Cochinites.     The  fiooring  of 
the  dancing-room   was  chalked   with  loyal  and 
astoundiug  mottoes  and  devices.      Crowns  and 
sceptres,  flags,  and  warlike  weapons,  the  horn  of 
plenty,   and    strangely  developed    specimens    of 
natural  history,  were  heterogenously  mixed  up  with 
ships  under   full  sail,  cavaliers,  sportsmen,  and 
groups  of  native  peasantry.    The  great  work  con- 
sisted  in    tastefully    decorating  the   doors    and 
windows   with   flowers   and   shrubs,   in  erecting 
appropriate   balconies  for  the  orchestra,  and  in 
inserting  candles  and  oil  lamps  into  every  con- 
ceivable or  available  portion  of  the  room.     These 
weighty  matters  duly  arranged,  doors  and  windows 
were  carefully  closed,  only  to  be  re-opened  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  eventful  day  when  the  ball  came 
off,  and  when,  to  use  the  language  of  newspaper 
reporters,  the  coup  d'ctil  was  dazzling  beyond  the 
powers  of  description. 

Most  of  the  respectable  residents  at  Cochin 
were  landed  proprietors  and  planters.  One  of  the 
ancient  Yaadersluyts,  being  of  a  speculative  turn, 
had  imported  coffee  shrubs  from  the  Eed  Sea, 
which  thR>ve  and  flourished  amazingly,  at  a  place 
called  Alway,  some  twenty  miles  distant  on  the 
opposite  cove,  and  within  the  dominions  of  his 
Highness  the  Eajah  of  Travancore. 
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"  Sr,  w«  had  talk.*'— />r.  J6hn$on,  , 

*  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  free."— Jean  l%niX»  Oe  Only  One. 

"The  hoBannbleBt  part  of  talk  U  to  give  the  occaeion  ;  and  then  to  moderate 


again,  and  paM  to  aoaiewha  elae."— XonI 


SDUCATION— EDUCATION  AND  CaiME. 

CunoiTB  it  is  to  notice  the  splash  which  is  ever 
tod  anon  made  abont  the  etymological  meaning  of 
a  hackn^ed  vord.  Somebody  starts  the  game, 
and  it  is  forthwith  hnnted  to  a  thousand  deaths, 
though  it  is  only  a  verbal  distinction,  and  quite 
oarren  nnder  the  manipulation  of  the  second-hand 
sportsmen.  The  etymology  of  the  word  "  poet*' 
is  a  ease  in  point.  If  all  the  oriticiara  that  has 
of  kte  years  been  written  abont  poetry,  consi- 
dered as  a  "creation,**  were  put  under  the  screw* 
pieis  of  eommon-sense,  and  all  the  meaning 
•qoeesed  ont,  l^tania's  tea-cup  would  hold  the 
net  product.  The  same  thing  cannot  be  said  for 
all  the  fantaetio  pervenumi  to  which  the  etymo- 
logical Tiew  of  the  word  has  given  use;  iA^ 
would  tSl  an  alarmingly  large  receptacle.  Has 
not  God  been  deliberately  called  a  <*  Great  Poet,*' 
and  that  by  a  living  writer  of  genius  ? — whose 
same  I  will  not  mention  in  connection  with  such 
a  foppery.* 

Education  is  another  word,  which  has  been 
etjmologically  pulled  about  to  very  little  purpose. 
Somebody  remembers  that  educo  means  to  lead 
forth,  and  announces  as  a  discovery,  or,  at  least,  a 
diiintennent,  of  a  truth,  that  education  must  con- 
sist in  a  development  of  all  the  faculties.  This, 
yon  perceive^  is  quite  unexceptionable ;  it  is  plain 
truth ;  it  is  useful  truth, — truth  for  the  fresh 
Boggestion  of  which  the  etymologist  might  be 
thanked,  and  there  an  end  of  the  matter.  But 
vho  does  not  see  that  the  etymology  proves 
nothing  ?  If  a  man  were  to  discover  and  publish 
to  the-  world  to-morrow  that  bread  was  derived 
(torn  a  word  meaning  bones,  would  it  be  contended 
that  the  bakers  should  immediately  resort  to  the 
diemists  for  phosphate  of  lime  in  bulk  to  make 
qoartera  loaves  of  P  There  is  no  discrepancy,  as 
it  happens,  between  the  etymological  meaning  of 
the  word  education,  and  the  meaning  of  the  thing 
it  stands  for  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  men  and 
women ;  and  one  does  not  complain  of  being  re- 
minded of  an  etymological  fitness,  when  it  serves 
IS  a  text  for  practical  comment.  But  a  casual 
eomment  may  be  overweighted  till  it  breaks  down, 
and  10  it  has  fallen  out  in  this  instance.  Let  us 
•ee  if  it  is  not  really  so. 

**  Education,'*  says  some  well-meaning  person, 
given  to  emphasising  platitudes,  "Education 
i  a  leading  forth  of  the  faculties ;  and  mere 


*  WlwB  ShcUqr  quotes  Taaeo,  as  saying— '*>«»  meriia 
•fw  A  trtafare,  m  mm  Jddw  ed  U  ToeU^  eveo  he  calls 
them  «  bold**  (as  weQ  as  «*  ttne^)  words.  If  a  thing  of  this 
Had  Bay  be  done  onoe,  it  eaaoot  be  imitated  without  ex- 
eitiacdi^gttt. 


reading  and  writing  are  not  education  at  all." 
The  proper  reply  to  such  rant  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
acknowledgment  of  the  speech  of  his  landatoiy  lady 
visitors,  "Fiddle-dee,  my  dears!'*  Reading  and 
writing  constitute  a  very  imperfect  education ;  or, 
to  put  it  otherwise  and  perhaps  better,  they  are 
only  a  part  of  education — but  education  they  are, 
upon  your  own  showing ;  as  will  appear  upon  a 
very  little  reflection. 

All  eatpreaum  looks  two  ways ;  it  bfluenoes 
others,  and  it  influences  the  individual  self. 
Facility  of  eommumeatum  it  an  educaHoMol  pomer^ 
a  leading  forth  of  the  facuUiet,  to  him  who  pouemB 
it.  I  think  that,  with  our  pedantries  abont 
general  training,  we  have  been  too  little  regardful 
of  the  social  value  of  "  mere*'  reading  and  writing. 
It  is  the  most  transparent  folly  to  say  that  "  mere" 
elementary  instruction  does  not  tend  to  lessen 
crime,  under  any  ordinary  conditions  of  society,—- 
almost  under  any  ponibU  conditions  of  society, 
taking  things  on  a  large  scale. 

In  saying  this,  I  leave  out  of  account  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  bring 
children  together  under  such  circumstances  of 
(comparative)  regularity,  deanlioess,  and  self-re- 
straint, as  are  essential  even  to  learning  those  two 
of  the  alderman's  three  R's,  without  doing  them 
some  moral  good.  I  leave  that  out,  and  ^jl  attention 
simply  upon  the  two  R's  themselves. 

Nor  do  I  biy  any  stress  upon  these  considerations 
with  respect  to  reading — namely,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable (1)  that  he  who  is  enabled  to  read  mil  roid ; 
and  (2)  that  he  will  read  more  of  what  is  good 
than  of  what  is  bad.  So  that  I  need  not  stay  to 
justify  the  second  of  those  particulars,  by  pointing 
out  the  actual  superiority  in  man  of  good  litera- 
ture over  bad,  at  any  given  moment,  within  any 
fair  circuit  of  ground;  nor  the  positive  pre- 
dominance of  the  good  element  in  much  of  that 
literature,  in  which  priggish  critics  find  only  evil. 
This  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose,  which  is  to 
maintain  the  valne  of  reading  and  writing,  simply 
as  a  culture  of  the  faculties,  tending  directly  to 
prevent  crime, 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  extend  this  observa- 
tion  beyond  crimes  of  violence,  without  very  much 
perplexing  what  I  have  to  say,  by  the  introduction 
of  considerations,  for  the  balancing  of  which  we 
neither  have,  nor  can,  perhaps,  ever  have,  the 
needful  facts  before  us  at  one  view.  In  regard  to 
other  crimes,  the  extension  of  reading  and  wriiing 
may  possibly  lead  to  results  which  cancel  each 
other.  Not  so,  however,  with  crimes  of  violence. 
The  tendency  of  intellectual  culture  in  general 
— ^in  spite  of  apparent  exceptions-*  is  to  lessen 
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the  number  of  sacli  crimes.  It  operates  to  that 
end  in  yarious  ways,  not  the  least  important  of 
which  I  take  to  be  its  facilitating  a  mutual  under- 
standing in  society,  by  the  perfection  to  which  it 
carries  the  arts  of  expression,  especially  language, 
spoken  and  written,  and  the  easy  and  rapid  means 
for  using  them  which  it  confers  upon  us. 

We  now  approach  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It 
is  silent  grief  which  eats  away  the  heart.  It  is 
silent  anger  which  strikes  the  heaviest  blow.  It 
is  {ree  communication  which  clears  the  bosom  of 
its  perilous  stuff,  and  keeps  up  a  kindly  intelligence 
between  human  beings.*  It  is  the  child,  which 
has  not  yet  learned  to  talk,  that  strikes  blindly  at 
the  table  or  its  nurse,  when  offended ;  and  a  close 
obsenrer  of  the  heartburnings  among  the  ignorant 
will  often  notice  that  they  are  bom  of  imperfeet 
intelligence  of  each  other  in  dilemmas  of  conscience 
or  of  affection,  upon  which  such  poor  means  of 
uttMranoe  as  they  have  are  thrown  away.  When 
the  ignorant  quarrel,  tbey  have  no  resource  but 
the  use  of  intensitives,  profanities,  and  indecencies, 
which  clear  up  nothing,  and  only  add  fuel  to  fire. 
Sob  whatever  enlarges  their  vocabulary,  teaehes 
them  more  of  the  use  of  speech,  and  facilitates 
their  means  of  communication,  is  a  real  blessing, 
and  mmi  tend  to  pievent  crimes  of  violence  among 
them.  Now,  to  learn  writing  is  to  be  able  to 
write  a  letter ;  but  even  to  learn  reading  is  in- 
•ensibly  to  take  lessons  in  the  use  of  words  which 
muti  tell  upon  the  feelings  of  the  individual.  It 
has  bean  humorously  said  that  the  more  angry  a 
foreigner  become«  the  less  Snglish  he  remembers. 
There  is  a  principle  involved  in  this,  and  though 
we  cannot  with  Xantippe  and  Billingsgate  in 
memory,  say  that  the  more  words  one  remembers 
the  less  angry  one  is ;  yet  it  is  true  that  to  speak 
is  a  great  relief  to  passion.  The  whole  myth 
theory  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  strong  feeling 
makes  every  one  an  artist  for  the  time,  and  asserts 
a  right  to  be  somehow  stated  and  set  forth. 
Where  it  is  painful,  and  does  not  find  adequate 
•peech,  it  b  apt  to  pass  off  in — violence.  Now  a 
man  who  has  learnt  to  read  and  write,  is  better  able  to 
find  adequate  speech  for  his  painful  feelings  than 
one  who  has  not.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  increased 
power  which  the  former  possesses,  comparatively 
small  as  it  is,  applies  to  his  agreeable,  healthy 
feelings  as  well  as  othersi  and  they  will  find  in 
even  a  little  freedom  of  expression  a  culture  un- 
favowaXde  to  the  undue  employment  of  physical 
force. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  these  considerations  should 
be  thought  too  "  metaphysioal"  and  wire-drawn 
to  have  any  practical  value.  Lest  it  should  be  so, 
I  will  suppose  a  case,  though  that  expedient  is  one 
which  easily  lends  itself  to  ridicule. 

John  and  Jane,  then,  let  us  say,  are  a  kbouring 
man  and  woman,  in  love,  after  their  fashion,  whi<£ 
is,  at  least)  so  hx  like  your  fashion  and  mine,  that 
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it  admits  jealousy ;  and  so  far  unlike  yours  and 
mine  that  it,  perhaps,  admits  it  more  quickly  and 
for  less  cause.  John  and  Jane  are  seen  and  over- 
heard in  a  moonlight  walk  homeward,  after  a 
village  "  veast,"  or  fair,  or  merry-making  of  some 
kind,  in  which  John  has  been  a  little  carried  off 
his  feet  by  black-eyed  Rachel  and  cider.  This  fs 
the  way  the  conversation  of  this  couple  runs,  as 
reported  by  the  (imaginary)  witnesa  at  the 
(imaginary)  trial : — 

John:  Come,  now,  don't  thee  be  so  sulky, 
lass ;  thou  haven't  said  oat,  dog,  or  devil  for 
more'n  a  mile. 

Jans  :  Then  don't  'ee  make  so  free  with  tbat 
Rachel. 

John  {conscious  of  his  guUi^  and  aware  thai  Jane 
is  watching  his  face,  for  which  purpose  there  is 
moonlight  enough) :  Well,  what's  done  can't  be 
undone,  lass.  (Spoken  with  an  awkwardness  which 
Jane  takes  for  dqggedness,) 

Jane:  Thou'rt  a  brute;  and — and — ^pnd-— 
(bursts  into  tears.) 

John  :  Come,  Jenny,  thou'rt  hard  upon  a  chap. 

Janb:  Hard! 

John  :  Make  it  up,  lass,  that's  a  good  *un. 

Jane:  I'll  never  speak  to  thee  again.  Jack, 
that's  flat;  so  don't  *ee  come  for  me  to-morrow, 
&c,,  &C.  (Witness  going  on  to  state  that  the 
prisoner  and  deceased  parted  bad  friends  ihat 
night.) 

On  the  morrow.  Jack  feels  that  he  has  done 
wrong,  but  also  that  Jenny  was  severe  with  him. 
He  had  humbled  himself  in  his  rude  way  over 
night,  and  cannot  imagine  that  Jenny  has  mis- 
understood him.  Between  sheepishness  of  guilt 
and  sheepishness  of  pride,  he  does  not  call  for 
Jenny  in  the  morning. 

Now,  everybody  who  has  served  a  week's  ap- 
prenticeship in  love  will  know  that  Jenny  expects 
him,  and  will  make  it  up,  if  he  asks  properly.  Hia 
absence  confirms  her  misunderstanding  of  the  pre- 
vious night.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  some 
female  friend  jokes  her  about  Jack,  and  she 
replies,  in  angry  words,  of  no  particular  meaning 
(which  may,  of  course,  mean  anything),  and  they 
are  faithfully  reported  to  Jack.  His  silent  wratb 
has  already  nursed  itself  to  a  terrible  height  and 
strength.  Neither  of  the  parties  can  write. 
Within  about  forty-eight  hours  Jack  creeps,  at  a 
sullen  pace,  to  Jane's  elbow,  and  says — "  Jenny, 
lass,  didst  thou  mean  thou  would'st  never  speak  to 
me  again  P" 

"Don't  'ee  talk  to  me,"  says  the  girl,  pettishly, 
to  gain  time,  in  whieh  to  sound  the  depths  of 
Jack's  repentance,  if  he  has  repented. 

Jack  :  I  never  will  talk  to  thee  again,  Jenny, 
if  thou'lt  say  if  thou  meant  it  last  night. 

Jen  NT  (aside  .*  He  evidently  wants  to  get  rid 
of  me) :  Then,  Jack,  I  did  mean  it. 

The  witness  next  deposies  to  hearing  the  report 
of  a  pistol,  and  running  up  to  find  Jenny  shot 
dead,  and  Jack  quite  resigned,  because  he  meant 
to  do  it. 
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J  know  I  ]iAT6  had  the  geUipg  up  of  this  ease 
mjseif,  aad  baTe  had  the  power  of  doing  U  so  as 
to  point  mj  own  moral ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  nn- 
fiirlj  pat,  and  may  serve  for  a  type  of  many 
tragedies  in  humble  life,  in  which  a  little  more 
edtare  of  the  arts  of  expression,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sessed on  only  one  side  even,  might  have  averted 
the  catastrophe.  John,  if  a  little  better  trained, 
vonld  have  seen  the  ambigoity  which  lurked  in 
his  "  what's  done  can't  be  undone.**  He  meant 
thst  it  was  an  error  past;  irretrievable,  but  cast 
behind  his  back  and  out  of  his  thoughts.  Jenny, 
poor  girl,  thought  he  might  mean,  "Well,  I've 
made  love  to  Rachel  now,  and  there  it  is, 
and  we  ean*t  help  it,  and — *-"  something  nebu- 
bas,  not  clear  to  Jane's  excited  intellect.  Again, 
Jack  auffki  to  have  seen  that  Jane's  averment  when 
he  stole  to  her  with  the  concealed  pistol,  went  no 
brther  than  this,  that  she  "did  mean  it"  the  other 
ngii ;  leaving  him,  if  repentant,  a  margin  for  the 
qoeation,  <*  I^ss,  do  you  stick  to  it  this  morning  P" 
Above  all,  if  John  could  have  written,  he  would  in 
all  probability  have  sent  Jane  a  letter  of  confession 
when  he  felt  too  awkward  to  go  and  explain  him- 
self;  and  so  the  doud  might  have  been  cleared 
away  by  gradual  approximations  to  an  under- 
standing. Or  Jane,  if  she  could  have  written, 
might  have  sent  him  one  "sorrowfully,  renoun- 
eing  him** — after  the  manner  of  maidens  when  they 
wish  to  draw  a  lover  closer  after  a  difference.  As 
it  is,  we  have  murder,  and  misery  for  the  sur- 
vivor. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  person  who  could  so 
readily  commit  a  crime  as  John,  would  never  want 
an  occasion  for  it,  whether  ignorant  or  not  igno- 
rant of  those  arts  of  expression  which  facilitate 
good  understandings  and  the  management  of  the 
passions  among  his  "  betters."  It  may  be  so,  or 
it  may  not ;  that  is  more  than  we  can  say.  "  One 
only  needs,"  said  Ooethe,  "  to  grow  older  in  order 
to  grow  tolerant.  I  have  seen  no  fault  committed 
which  I  might  not  have  committed  myself."  Grimes 
of  passion  are  often  the  work  of  seconds  of  time ; 
and  no  man  ean  exactly  measure  off  the  criminal 
ktent  in  his  own  character.  But  the  main  pur- 
port of  these  observations  does  not  stand  or  fall 
by  the  illustration  given,  which  is  extreme.  The 
principle  would  be  the  same  in  a  case  of  wife- 
heatiag  or  assault  among  the  very  uncultivated. 
I  am  mdy  desirous  to  have  it  recognised  that  the 
(of  oourse  impeifeet)  culture  of  the  faculties  of 
expression  implied  in  learning  to  read  and  write 
has  a  positive  moral  value  to  the  individual  and 
to  aodety.  It  is  indeed  very  gratuitous  pedantry 
to  attempt,  as  is  often  done,  to  draw  sharply  the 
Hb6  between  the  intdleotual  and  the  moral  parts 
of  our  natore  m  action.  The  thing  is  impossible. 
It  is  not  enough  even  to  say  the  intellect  and  the 
ieeUags  miagle  in  life;  their  product  in  human 
•Qoduot  is  more  than  a  mixture — ^it  is  a  solution. 
But  this  is  a  very  wide  subject. 
While  writing  these  paragraphs,  I  have  recol- 

loetid  a  paaiage  inWieland  about  an  order  of 


men  among  whom  there  is  always  a  good  under- 
standing. 

THE  COSMOPOLITES. 
"Thbrs  is,"  says  Wieland  (in  his  Ahieritam^ 
apropros  of  the  meeting  of  ])emooritus  and  Hip«- 
pocrates),  "  a  kind  of  mortals  occasionally  men- 
tioned among  the  ancients  as  Cosmopolites,  and  who 
without  any  definite  concert,  without  any  symbols 
of  association,  and  without  being  bound  by  any 
oaths,  actually  constitute  a  fraternity  which  holds 
together  more  firmly  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
Two  cosmopolites  will  come — one  from  the  east, 
and  one  from  the  west — see  one  another  for  the 
first  time,  and  be  friends,  not  from  any  of  that 
secret  sympathy  which  is  talked  of  in  romance  npr 
because  they  are  pledged  to  certain  common  duties, 
but  because  they  are  cosmopolites.  In  every 
other  order  there  are  false,  or  at  least,  unworthy 
brethren;  but  in  the  order  of  the  cosmopolites 

this  is  impossible Their  society  has  no 

need  to  exclude  the  profane  by  mysterious  cere- 
monies, and  terrifying  usages,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Egyptian  priests.  The  profane  exclude  them- 
selves ;  and  a  man  can  no  more  pass  himself  off 
for  a  cosmopolite  when  he  is  not  one,  than  he  can, 
without  musical  ability,  get  accepted  for  a  good 
singer,  or  player  on  the  violin.  For  the  pretender 
to  be  listened  to  is  all  that  is  needful  for  his  ex- 
posure in  either  case.  The  manner  of  thinking 
peculiar  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Praternity,  their 
principles,  their  sentiments,  their  language,  their 
reserves,  their  ardours,  and  even  their  whims, 
weaknesses,  and  faults,  are  beyond  counterfeiting, 
being,  for  all  who  do  not  belong  to  the  order,  an 
utter  secret.  Not,  be  it  understood,  a  secret  de- 
pending upon  the  discretion  of  the  members,  or 
from  their  prudence  not  to  be  overheard ;  but  a 
secret  over  which  nature  herself  has  drawn  a  veil 
— a  secret  which  the  cosmopolites  might  cause  to 
be  published  by  sound  of  trumpet  through  the 
world,  in  perfect  confidence  that  no  one  but  them- 
selves would  be  a  bit  the  wiser.*'  Wieland  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  Democritus  and  Hippocrates, 
being  cosmopolites,  struck  up  a  friendship  within 
the  hour  ;  and  then  adds  that  "  the  number  of 
the  cosmopolites  has  always  been  very  small;" 
and  yet  that  the  order,  invisible  as  it  is,  is  really 
an  influential  one,  producing  solid  and  durable 
results  in  the  world. 

The  secret  of  the  cosmopolites,  ancient  and 
modem,  is  intelligence — not  the  thing  we  speak  of 
when  we  refer  to  a  man  as  "an  intelligent  man," 
but  that  insight  which  belongs  only  to  genius,  or 
to  some  happily  bakinced  natures  m  which  there 
is  no  genius.  It  would  be  a  curious  question  to 
determine  the  relation  this  element  of  intelligence 
bears  to  that  moral  tone  which  makes  the  entry 
of  a  "profane"  person  into  the  order  of  cosmo- 
polites an  impossibility.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  so  good 
as  to  inform  us  that  your  fool  is  your  only  bad 
man ;  but  he  would  scarcely  maintain,  I  suppose, 
that  a  good  man  could  not  be  a  fool.    We  all 
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know  men,  and  still  more,  women,  who  would 
knock  in  yain  at  the  door  of  the  oosmopolites, 
whose  moral  charaoter  compels  oar  homage.  Still, 
excluding  rash  generalisations,  it  is  true  that 
Stupidity  and  Wickedness  are  near  relatives.  The 
intellect  and  the  morale  must  rise  or  fall  together, 
though  they  may  not  rise,  waTC  for  wave,  or 
nearly  waye  for  wave. 

Pour  light  upon  the  brain — it  is  reflected 
to  the  heart.  Pour  light  into  the  heart—it  is 
reflected  upon  the  brain.  The  conscience  and  the 
intellect  must  act  co-ordinately  in  the  regulation 
of  our  conduct.  This  is  what  is  implied  when  we 
speak  of  '*  Reason**  as  the  guide  of  life  and  the 
last  appeal  in  difficulty — a  mode  of  speech  which, 
howerer,  was  commoner  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  than  it  is  in  thia.  The  matter 
is  plain :  conscience  is  a  divine  force,  but  blind 
until  couched  by  intelligence.  Practically,  we 
know,  well-meaning  people  do  most  mischievous 
things  at  the  bidding  of  "conscience.**  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  intelligent  men  and  women 
will  do  things  the  badness  of  which  is  patent  to 
a  fool.  Perhaps  the  case  may  be  stated  thus : — 
Tkote  in  tchom  there  U  more  eoiudenee  than  intelU- 
genee  are  apt  to  commit  direct  and  poiUive  err*>n 
of  conduct  whieh  in/ringe  general  principles  involv^ 
ing  the  aheolute  rights  of  the  race  ;  while  those  in 
whom  intelligence  is  stronger  than  conscience,  are 
most  apt  to  commit  sins  against  individnals  tf  whieh 
it  is  difienlt  to  prove  the  abstract  wrongness,  and 
also  to  commit  sins  of  omission. 

Meanwhile,  the  cosmopolitan  idea  recalls  that 
with  which  we  started — that  a  good  understanding 
among  men  and  women  is  a  great  helper  of  good 
conduct ;  and  that  any  sort  of  education  which 
tends  to  facilitate  that,  is  a  public  benefaction.  If 
reading  and  writing  are  only  "  instruments,"  they 
are  instruments  the  mere  handling  of  which,  so 
that  they  are  grasped,  is  m  itself  a  sort  of  culture 


— ^little  enough,  but  real,  and  directly  bearing  upon 
the  matter  of  crime. 

PASSION  AND  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 
SiKCB  the  Levite  cut  up  his  dead  concubine  in 
twelve  pieces,  and  distributed  her  among  the  tribes 
(see  book  of  Judges),  there  have  been  murders  in 
which  it  has  been  found  a  difficult  matter  to  dis- 
pose of  the  human  body.  The  difficulty  struck 
me,  and  I  doubt  not  many  others,  apropos  of  a 
recent  horror  associated  with  a  metropolitan 
Bridge  of  Horrors.  It  seems  a  very  simple 
thing  to  kill  a  man,  and  the  murderer,  when  he 
gives  the  stroke,  sees  the  five  or  six  feet  height 
of  his  victim  in  a  diminishing  glass.  A  blow  or 
two,  or  a  bullet  or  two,  and  the  poor  breath  is 
gone  ;  but  then  a  little  difficulty  occurs.  What 
to  do  with  the  body  P  So  much  of  it !  So  many 
stone  weight !  So  long  and  so  broad  I  And  so 
excellently  adapted  to  appeal  to  the  senses,  and 
say  to  the  eyes  or  the  nose,  "  Here  are  por- 
tions of  what  was  once  a  man ;  look  into  this 
matter  !** 

I  wonder  was  an  undertaker  ever  a  murderer  ? 
Perhaps  his  professional  knowledge  of  what  a 
stubborn  fact  a  corpse  is,  might  have  some  de- 
terring influence  on  his  mind. 

The  subject  is  one  in  which  it  is  hard  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous. 

Perhaps  love  and  hate  both  tend  for  the  mo- 
ment to  reduce  the  size  of  their  object.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  at  the  precise  sensations  of  a  murderer, 
at  the  climax  of  his  rage,  towards  the  visible, 
tangible  body  of  his  victim  ;  but  those  of  a  lover 
are  more  accessible.  I  have  no  desire  to  make  the 
reader  laugh  here ;  and  if  he  be  intelligent,  he 
will  only  smile ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  expe- 
rience of  every  lover  that  the  first  time  he  puts 
his  arm  round  his  beloved,  and  draws  her  on  hia 
knee  for  a  chat,  he  finds  there  is  more  of  her  than 
<he  expected  I 
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Let  me  read  you  a  story  of  real  life ;  and  while 
I  trace  some  of  this  world's  dark  paths,  and 
bid  you  look  through  them  with  me,  let  me  show 
you  how  one  poor  weak  child  of  humanity  wan- 
dered their  tangled  and  dangerous  intricacies, 
preferring  them  in  her  blind  folly  to  tie  broad, 
open  thoroughfare  of  an  honest  life.  I  speak  no 
homily  on  her  fate — that  must  be  its  own  sermon. 
As  the  sand  falling  through  an  hour  glass,  so 
began  her  downward  progress — by  slow,  almost 
imperceptible  degreea^grain  by  grain.  Thus  it 
was  until  not  one  stone  was  left  in  the  higher 
globe.  I  knew  her  when  she  was  a  bright  haired 
child ;  when  her  innocent  face  was  lifted  to  mine 
for  the  evening  kiss  of  farewell !  when  her  laugh 


rang  through  my  heart,  and  made  it  the  gladder 
for  that  sound.  I  knew  her  well  then,  and  I  love  to 
think  of  her  now  as  I  remember  her  at  that  time. 
In  the  long  winter  evenings  I  sit  by  my  fireside, 
and  hour  after  hour  muse  on  that  dear  young  face. 
Every  word  of  her  childhood — her  season  of  purity 
— seems  chronicled  in  my  heart.  Alas !  alaa  ! 
that  so  many  horrid  scenes  of  her  after  life  should 
be  chronicled  there  too ;  for  I  have  heard — either 
from  her  or  from  others — every  minutis  of  that 
"  after  life  ;"  even  the  very  words,  almost  the 
very  thoughts,  of  those  who  have  helped  her  down 
the  ladder  of  life,  have  come  to  my  knowledge  by 
some  strange  means. 

I  am  not  a  young  and  ardent  man — one  who 
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in  earlj  Kfe  had  formed  some  strong  attachment  to 
her,  and  felt  her  wrongs  thus  keenly  in  conse- 
qaenoe.  Mj  hair  is  white  as  snow  with  age,  mj 
hokhs  refuse  to  moYe  as  nimblj  as  in  bygone  years, 
and  though  my  heart  is  firm  still,  old  Time  has 
touched  my  hand,  and  it  trembles  even  as  my  pen 
moYes  oyer  the  smooth,  unblotted  page. 

I  never  loved  her,  but  I  loved  her  mother — 
warmly,  truly,  and  unavailingly,  for  my  love  was 
not  returned,  and  ere  it  faded  from  my  breast,  she 
became  the  wife  of  another.     I  thought  her  mar- 
riage would  have  broken  my  heart,  and  I  said  so 
a  hundred  times,  but  hearts  are  much  tougher 
things  than  many  people  suppose.     I  was  very 
miserable  for  a  long  time,  and  I  devoutly  wished 
the  handsome  Captain  Dnmaresque,  whohad  plucked 
the  rose  I  wished  to  wear,  had  been  strangled  in 
his  birth.      But  he  had  not  been  strangled.     He 
had  come  into  the  world  without  any  such  experi- 
ment being  tried  on  him,  had   thriven  on  his 
mother's  milk,   and  grown  into  what  I   should 
have  thought  him  had  mine  eyes  not  been  jaun- 
diced— one  of  the  finest  looking  men  the  world 
ever  smiled  on.      He  had  a  fine  and  generous 
nature  too,  but  no  strong  principle — no  very  clear 
notion  of  what  was  right  or  wrong.     I  believe 
hb  code  of  morality  was  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  gentlemanly  or  ungentlemanly  aspect  of 
any  action.     For  instance,  it  would  have  been 
"  ungentlemanly'*  not  to  pay  his  gambling  debts, 
and  therefore  wrong;   but  it  was  not  ungentle- 
manly to  iMCMr  them — that  was  not  wrong.  It  would 
have  been  ungentlemanly  to  get  drunk,  and  have 
a  row  in  the  streets,  very  ungentlemanly — and 
therefore  tery  wrong ;  but  a  litUe  mild  degree  of 
inebriation  in  the  seclusion  of  private  life  was 
looked  on  with  extreme  leniency,  simply  as  a 
matter  of  jest.     And  Captain  Dumaresque,  truth 
to  say,  was  rather  a  thirsty  soul,  and  so  Melanie 
(the  name  of  my  lady-love)  found  out  soon  after 
she  married  him.      I  think  this  was  the  first  grief 
she  ever  knew  in  life,  and  it  was  a  great  one. 
8he  never  said  much  about  it,  except  to  the  cause 
of  it,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  shortened,  and  I 
un  perfectly  certain  that  it  embittered,  her  life. 
Bat  my  present  purpose  is  not  to  record  her 
hist<»y.     I  merely  mention  her  to  prove  why  I 
so  loTed  her  child.    One  word  more  however.    In 
process  of  time — that  is  to  say,  in  a  year  or  so 
after  her  marriage — a  little   stranger,  with   its 
feeble  cry,  came  to  console  her  for  the  errors  of 
her  husband's  conduct,  and  cheer  her  in  his  now 
too  frequent  absence.     Whether  grief  had  weak- 
coed  the  poor  mother,  or  whether  she  had  neither 
proper  medical  advice,  nor  the  care  which  her 
ttate  requht)d,  I  cannot  tell,  but  she  was  never 
the  same  after  her  child*s  birth ;  her  mind  seemed 
to  be  affected;   she  was  strange,  and  at  times 
almost  insane.     This  still  continued,  and  recurred 
at  intervals  for  nearly  five  years,  and  then  she 
died,  leaving  a  child  to  the  care  of  a  drunken 
lather,  and  the  contamination  of  a  barrack  life.     I 
profflised   to    do  all  I  could  to  save  her  from 


both.     I  was  impotent  to  save ;   but  I  will    nt 
anticipate. 

It  was  a  drizzly  misty  morning  when  she  was 
buried.  Every  officer  followed  her  to  the  grave, 
for  they  all  were  fond  of  her.  And  I — I  followed 
her  too,  and  carried  her  little  child  in  my  arms, 
and  showed  it  the  cold  and  narrow  grave  where 
her  mother  lay,  and  told  her  that  she  was  a  poor 
lonely  little  child  now,  and  must  remember  all  I 
said  to  her,  and  do  all  I  bade  her,  for  so  Iier 
mother  had  hoped  before  she  was  taken  away. 
The  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  baby  Melanie, 
for  she  bore  her  mother's  name ;  and  as  she  laid 
her  little  head  on  my  shoulder,  she  sobbed  the 
words,  ••  Take  me  to  her— take  me  to  her,  dear" 
(she  alwajfs  called  mo  dear  or  deary).  I  prayed 
that  her  request  might  not  be  granted,  and  my 
prayer  was  answered.  Would  that  in  greater 
mercy  it  had  been  refused,  and  she  had  been 
placed  there  and  then  beside  her  mother. 

Captain  Dumaresque  felt  hiswife's  death  acutely, 
and  his  manly  lip  would  quiver  as  he  spoke  of  her. 
For  some  weeks  he  seemed  to  be  an  altered  man  ; 
he  cared  for  nothing  but  his  child — talked  of 
nothing  but  her.  He  would  sit  for  hours  with 
her  on  his  knee,  would  hold  her  for  hours  in  his 
arms  as  she  slept ;  and  then,  when  on  her  awak- 
ing, he  resigned  her  to  her  nurse,  ho  would  clasp 
her  passionately  to  his  heart,  as  if  he  feared  death 
would  come  and  steal  her  from  him  also. 

Many  months  passed,  and  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  another  station.  "  What  will  you  do 
with  Melanie  ?*'  I  asked. 

He  looked  surprised  at  the  question. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  Melanie  P  Why,  Uke 
her  with  me,  to  be  sure.  Dawnford  (my  own 
name),  I  know  what  you  would  urge,  but  I  cannot 
part  with  the  child." 

"  You  prefer  bringing  her  up  in  the  barracks, 
among  men,  to  sending  her  to  some  good  school 
where  she  would  be  under  the  care  of  some  edu- 
cated lady,  and  mix  with  children  of  her  own  age 
and  condition  ?*' 

He  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes  as  if  he 
would  have  blinded  himself  to  conviction.  I  con- 
tinued— "You  will  keep  her  near  you  although  you 
know  such  a  course  will  be  her  bane.  You  will  not 
sacrifice  your  pleasure  for  her  good.'*  Still  he 
did  not  answer  me. 

"  Dumaresque,  I  tell  you  the  day  will  oome  in 
which  you  will  rue  your  obstinacy.  Pray,  for 
your  child's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  mother, 
listen  to  my  advice,  and  send  the  child  from  you. 

He  raised  his  head  proudly  and  angrily,  *'  Ad- 
vice P  I  never  take  advice — never  wish  to  have 
it ;  or,  if  I  do,  I  express  the  wish  to  that  effect. 
You  are  very  good,  Sir  Rupert,  thus  to  counsel 
me.  No  doubt  you  mean  well,  but  you  are  mis- 
taken. The  child  goes  with  me.  I  am  her 
father ;  do  me  the  kindness  to  imagine,  that  as 
such,  I  will  watch  over  her  welfare." 

I  could  have  bid  him  farewell,  and  never  have 
seen  him  again,  but  the  words  of  his  dying  wife — 
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words  whispered  into  mj  ear  as  she  lay  on  her 
deathbed,  came  back  to  me.  "  Rupert,'*  these  were 
her  words,  "  Rupert,  dear  old  friend !  watch  over 
mj  poor  child ;  let  nothing  hide  her  from  jou.  I 
tremble— tremble  for  her !" 

Some  say  that  in  death  prophetic  vision  is 
given — I  think  the  same.  I  believe  Melanie 
Dumaresque  foresaw,  at  that  moment,  the  fate  of 
the  little  creature  who  slumbered  beside  her.  So 
I  did  not  reply  to  the  insulting  words  I  had 
heard,  but  I  left  his  room,  and  determined  not  to 
see  him  again,  until  he  and  I  were  in  a  better 
temper.  I  dined  at  the  mess  that  day.  I  did  so 
for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  him. 

"  A  glass  of  wine,  Dawnford  V* 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  it  was  aU  right 
between  us. 

Anger  never  found  a  welcome  resting-place 
in  the  bosom  of  Arthur  Dumaresque.  Hot,  impetu- 
ous, rash  he  was,  but  not  sullen.  He  might  have 
knocked  you  down  in  one  of  his  intemperate  moods, 
but  he  would  have  been  sure  to  pick  you  up,  and 
tell  yon  he  was  sorry  for  it.  The  next  morning 
the  transport  came  to  convey  the  regiment  away, 
for  they  were  then  quartered  in  an  island,  and 
little  Melanie's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  at  the 
preparations  for  and  bustle  of  departure.  I 
watched  her  as  she  stood  on  the  pier,  the  great 
lumbering  Government  ship  grating  against  the 
side.  I  watched  her  as  she  was  carried  on  board 
by  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  placed  in  her  nurse*8 
arms ;  and  when  the  last  cheer  of  farewell  had 
been  given,  and  the  vessel  had  been  towed  out  of 
the  harbour,  I  stood  watching  still,  and  ruminating 
on  the  fate  of  that  vessel  and  all  it  contained. 

"  Come  soon,  deary — come  soon,*'  thus  had  she 
said  as  she  left  me,  and  I  now  only  cared  to  obey 
her.  That  baby  voice  called  me  more  imperatively 
than  any  voice  on  earth.  I  missed  her  every 
moment.  I  seemed  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  to  have  too  little  occupation,  and  too  much 
time.  I  appeared  to  have  notliing  to  do,  and 
walked  about  listlessly,  my  hands  in  my  pockets, 
my  thoughts  wandering  off  to  that  little  face.  I 
went  to  the  libraries  and  sought  for  books — ^they 
seemed  vapid  and  dull,  and  could  not  enchain  my 
attention.  "  The  literature  of  the  day  is  essen- 
tially unintereating,**  I  exclaimed,  forgetting  that 
the  "  want  of  interest"  consisted  in  the  fact  of  all 
my  interest  being  centred  in  that  which  could  not 
be  found  in  books.  Thus  a  few  weeks  passed, 
and  then  all  my  preparations  and  arrangements 
being  completed,  I  decided  to  follow  my  child, 
as  I  was  learning  to  consider  her.  How  her  little 
eyes  beamed  with  joy  as  she  saw  me  agab,  and 
she  led  me  with  such  glee  round  the  barrack- 
square,  and  on  to  the  lamparts;  and  when  the 
bugle  sounded  some  call  she  told  me  what  it  was, 
as  if  the  gaining  of  that  knowledge  were  indeed  a 
very  grand  achievement.  Poor  child  !  trained  to 
recklessness  of  purpose,  habituated  to  it!  I 
wonld  have  made  another  appeal  to  the  father,  but 
X  knew  it  would  be  useless^  and  I  feared  it  would 


be   worse  than  useless,  inasmuch  as  I  thought 
it  might  cause  a  breach  between  us. 

"  Dawnford,"  and  he  placed  his  arm  through 
mine,  "  these  quarters  are  convenient  and  airy  for 
the  child,**  and  he  pointed  to  the  various  aspects 
of  his  rooms,  "  See,  there  Melanie  sleeps,  and  here 
am  1"  He  opened  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  largo 
room,  and  showed  me  two  smaller  ones  divided  by 
a  thin  partition,  the  one  part  assigned  to  his  child 
and  her  nurse,  the  other  occupied  by  himself.  "  I 
have  her  completely  under  my  own  eye,  you  see.*' 
He  was  excusing  himself  io  himself  ^))\&  tongue 
was  trying  to  persuade  his  conscience  that  he  was 
doing^no  wrong  to  Melanie.  "  Come,  own,  Dawn- 
ford,  that  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  for  the  child 
— were  the  mother  alive  she  would  be  here.'*  £ 
knew  that  well  enough,  but  it  did  not  convince 
me  that  it  was  the  best  place  in  the  world  for 
Melanie,  so  I  was  silent.  Dumaresque  noticed  my 
silence,  and  a  cloud  gathered  on  his  brow  as  he 
turned  from  me  into  the  square. 

But  a  new  suspicion,  and  one  which  gave  me 
great  anxiety  was  aroused.  I  feared  his  old 
habit  of  intemperance  was  returning  on  him.  For 
several  days  this  was  but  suspicion,  then  suspicion 
became  certainty.  One  night  I  came  to  his  rooms 
late — later  much  than  usual.  He  had  not  re- 
turned from  the  mess.  Hour  after  hour  passed, 
and  he  was  still  absent.  I  would  not  leave  until 
I  had  seen  him.  One — two— three  o'clock  struck, 
and  then  an  uncertain  step  came  to  the  door.  He 
was  very  quiet.  Discipline,  military  discipline, 
held  its  sway  over  him,  even  iu  his  cups,  and  he 
conducted  himself  with  the  propriety  of  a  sober 
man.  As  he  perceived  me  he  stopped,  and  then 
staggered  towards  me.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  in  a  moment  we  were  grappling  together 
on  the  ground.  In  the  struggle  a  small  roll  of 
paper  fell  from  his  pocket.  As  soon  as  I  could 
disengage  myself  from  his  grasp,  I  picked  it  op 
and  placed  it  on  the  table,  for  I  saw  what  it  was. 
He  lay  like  a  log  on  the  ground,  quiet  and  still. 
I  feared  he  was  hurt,  and  raised  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  his  state.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  the  stupidity  of  drunkenness.  I  lifted 
him  to  his  bed,  and  then  returned  and  examined 
the  roll  of  paper.  One,  two,  three,  four  notes — 
up  to  £900  in  all,  told  a  tale  I  would  fain  not 
have  read. 

Arthur  Dumaresque,  the  only  living  parent  of 
that  innocent  child — the  sole  relation  she  had  on 
earth — for  Melanie  and  her  husband  were  both  the 
last  branches  of  their  families — was  a  gambler  as 
well  as  a  drunkard.  I  placed  the  notes  in  his 
escroitoire,  but  the  lock  was  broken  and  they  could 
not  be  secured.  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
them — where  to  put  them — so,  drawing  an  arm 
cbair  to  the  iire,  I  settled  myself  in  it,  determined 
to  pass  the  night  there,  and  hold  the  notes  until 
I  could  safely  return  them  to  the  owner.  I  had 
not  to  wait  as  long  as  I  expected.  I  might  have 
sat  there  two  or  three  hours,  when  I  heard  him 
moving  about  his  room.     I  opened  his  door,  and 
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to  my  astonish mcnt  fouud  him  dressing,  and  appa- 
rentlj  quite  sober.  I  held  oat  the  notes  to  him. 
He  took  them  without  a  word. 

''Damaresque  (I  felt  that  the  fate  of  the  child 
lung  on  my  words),  for  the  love  of  heaven  forsake 
joar  present  life.  (He  laughed  recklessly.)  This 
money  is  the  gambler's  hire — the  lure,  the  cheat  to 
▼in  him  on  to  ruin."  He  scowled  on  me  now,  as, 
vithout  a  word,  he  continued  his  dressing. 
«  Pause,"  I  continued,  "  e're  it  be  too  late."  He 
torned  to  me  and  found  his  speech  at  last,  and  I 
could  have  wished  he  had  still  continued  dumb. 
"  Ere  it  be  too  late,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  too  late 
already.  I  have  debts  which  must  be  met  at  once, 
or  my  commission  will  pay  the  forfeit.  I  will 
hare  money,  and  the  gaming  table  yields  it  to  me." 
"I  win  lend  you  as  much  as  you  need."  "  No," 
be  said,  ••  your  very  offer  is  an  insult."  There  was 
tome  pride  in  him  still — some  pride  which  might 
save  him. 

Alas !  my  hopes  were  resting  on  a  broken  reed. 
From  that  day  I  sought  to  keep  watch  over  him, 
but  he  resented  what  he,  perhaps,  justly  considered 
an  warrantable  espionage.  His  words  were  harsh 
and  rude,  and  be  either  could  not,  or  would  not, 
see  that  I  was  his  best,  indeed,  his  only  friend. 

And  Melanie,  poor  child,  he  was  rarely  with 
her  now.  A  French  bonne,  a  fine  grown,  hand- 
some woman,  with  large  black  eyes,  and  hair  which 
looked  like  satin  of  the  same  hue,  had  charge  of 
her.  She  was  no  fitting  guide  for  the  child,  but  I 
could  not  remedy  the  evil.  I  saw  her  being  reared 
to  error,  and*I  could  not  help  her.  Suddenly  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  her  father  might  now 
be  induced  to  part  with  her. 

We  were  walking  round  the  square  together, 
Melanie  running  on  before  us,  when  I  entered  on 
the  subject. 

*' Dumaresque,  I  wish  you  would  do  me  the 
greatest  service  one  man  can  ofi'er  to  another." 
••  What  is  it,  old  boy  P'  He  spoke  familiarly  for 
a  kindly  feeling  had  arisen  between  us  again. 
"Give  me  an  object  in  life."  He  burst  into  a 
laugh.  "  With  five  thousand  a  year,  and  an  un- 
encumbered  estate,  methinks  it  is  easy  enough  to 
find  an  "object  in  life."  Why  don't  you  marry, 
manf  You'll  have  one  object  then,  perhaps 
plenty  of  others."  "It  docs  not  please  me  to 
marry,  and  perhaps  the  five  thousand  a  year,  or 
rather  the  idleness  which  it  makes  no  imprudence, 
is  the  ?ery  cause  for  the  absence  of  the  one  object, 
no  matter  what  that  object  might  be,  which  would 
make  life  worth  having." 

The  child  came  running  towards  us,  and  slid 
her  little  hand  into  mine.  "  Come,  deary,  and 
show  Melanie  the  great  guns,  and  tell  her  again  all 
about  the  fierce  soldiers  who  once  turned  them  on 
the  poor  people."  "  Not  quite  yet,  Melanie,  run 
on  now  by  yourself.  I  want  to  speak  to  your 
father."  I  suppose  there  was  something  unusual 
in  mj  manner,  for  she  looked  very  sad  as  she 
obejed  me.  •'  Dumaresque,  give  me  that  child ; 
that  if  the  bhijeet  I  would  have  in  life.     I  will 


settle  my  whole  fortune  on  her.  I  will  devote 
myself  to  her,  and  her  interest  alone,  through  life ; 
she  shall  be  unto  me  as  a  daughter,  and  nothing 
on  earth  shall  sever  her  from  me.  Will  you 
consent  P" 

I  walked  on  for  a  few  paces,  wondering  that  he 
did  not  answer  me.  I  turned  and  looked  at  him. 
He  was  deadly  pale,  his  teeth  clenched,  and  his 
face  working  with  emotion.  I  fancied  he  muttered 
something.  I  listened.  It  was  a  curse  on  me 
and  mine,  for  my  guerdon  in  wishing  to  save  that 
child  from  the  ruin  hanging  over  her.  And  thus 
wc  parted.  Words  were  spoken  which  forbade  my 
seeing  him  again.  I  could  not  be  dead  to  all  in- 
suits.  I  left  him— left  the  place — went  abroad — 
tried  to  busy  myself  in  the  world — tried  to  forget 
the  child.  But  she  clung  round  my  memory  in  an 
almost  unnatural  manner — day  or  night  she  was 
never  out  of  my  mind. 

And  yet  all  this  time  I  was  in  the  prime  of  life 
— &\G  and  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  with  the  world 
open  to  me,  no  other  care  to  trouble  me,  and  no 
other  anxiety  to  disturb  my  mind.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  or  wherefore  I  was  thus  absorbed 
by  the  memory  of  a  friendless  little  child. 
The  affection  for  the  mother  had  become  a  faded 
dream,  but  the  affection  for  the  child  grew  stronger 
each  day. 

Months  passed  on,  and  then  strange  whispers 
reached  my  ear  of  Captain  Dumaresque  and  his 
mode  of  life.  First  I  heard  that  he  had  left  hia 
barrack  quarters,  and  taken  a  grand  new  house, 
where  he  gave  his  dinner  parties,  soirees,  suppers ; 
the  latter  to  a  very  questionable  kind  of  guests. 
Then  another  rumour  reached  me  of  a  second 
establishment.  I  was  glad  that  the  child  was 
spared  the  contaminating  presence  of  the  mistress 
of  that  establishment  at  least.  At  last  I  heard 
that  he  had  sold  his  commission,  broken  up  hia 
home,  and  gone  abroad.  After  this  I  lost  all  clue 
to  his  movements.  All  the  inquiries  I  made  were 
useless.  I  could  hear  nothing  of  either  him  or 
my  lost  darling. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Twelve  years  passed.  I  could  no  longer  be  called 
a  young  man.  How  those  years  had  flown  I  can- 
not tell.  They  seemed  like  a  happy  dream — 
unmarked  by  any  striking  event,  unredeemed  by 
any  good  done,  or  any  good  purpose  formed  or 
fulfilled.  I  had  wandered  half  over  the  globe,  had 
been  scorched  by  the  burning  sun  of  India,  frosen 
by  the  cold  of  the  northern  clime.  France  and 
its  gay  capital  had  afforded  me  amusement  for  the 
time.  Italy  and  its  poetic  atmosphere  had  given 
me  something  more  than  mere  amusement  perhaps. 
I  had  smoked  with  the  Turk  and  drank  with  the 
Dutchman ;  and  after  all  had  returned  with  oue 
wisli  ever  in  my  heart. 

I  was  at  Avranches,  not  being  far  from  native 
England.     Avranches,  that  {trettieBt  of  all  pretty 
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places — pleasant  Avranclics — Anglo-French  Av- 
rauclies  as  it  has  become.  I  was  walking  along 
Tcrj  alovlj,  for  it  was  the  gloaming  of  one  of  those 
exquisite  daja  in  aatumn,  when  summer  seems  to 
linger  in  her  love  for  mother  Earth. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  gowing  brightness  and 
warmth,  and  the  Amnchites  walked,  and  talked, 
and  jested. 

"  Mais,  mon  dieu  qui  elle  est  belle.*' 

It  was  a  French  girl  who  spoke,  and  as  the 
words  passed  her  lips  she  pointed  to  a  young 
English  lady.  She  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
gentleman  who,  judging  by  the  difference  of  age, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  her  father.  I  was  at- 
tracted by  the  remark,  and  looked  in  the  indicated 
direction ;  and  there  she  stood,  altered,  very  much 
altered,  but  yet  the  same.  I  should  have  known 
her  among  twenty  thousand — her  dear  young  face 
^~the  blue  eyes,  the  golden  hair,  the  beaming 
smile.  I  stepped  beneatli  the  shelter  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tree,  wishing  to  note  her  unobserved. 
Soon  I  saw  that,  although  the  face  was  so  bright, 
80  smiling,  there  was  something  in  it  I  did  not 
like — something  that  pained  me.  I  could  not 
have  defined  what  this  was,  but  I  felt  it  acutely. 
Her  father  had  dropped  a  little  in  the  rear ;  ho 
was  walking  with  a  gentleman,  whose  shirt  frill 
seemed  more  voluminous  than  his  mind^his  dia- 
mond studs  more  sparkling  than  his  wit.  So 
much  I  gathered  from  his  conversation  as  he  passed 
near  where  I  stood. 

"  She  is  yousg  yet.  Sir  Sholto,  very  young,  but 
you  may  speak  to  her  on  the  subject." 

"  Have  I  your  authority  for  saying  you  coun- 
tenance my  suit  ?" 

The  father  hesitated,  and  hesitation  in  such  a 
case  is  bad  enongh.  He  should  have  knocked 
the  old  worn-out  rou^  to  the  earth  for  raising  his 
eyes  to  that  bright  young  creature,  for  he  pleaded 
for  the  hand  of  Melanie.  I  looked  round  for  her. 
She  was  walking  Ibtlessly  along — one  among  a 
'  E^J  J^^^S  G»i^up*  ^^c  o^ly  silent  one  among  them. 
Her  eye  wandered  hither  and  thither.  She  seemed 
watching  for  somebody.  I  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  then,  emerging  from  my  hiding  place, 
followed  her  at  a  distance.  I  saw  her  eye  sud- 
denly brighten,  and  her  cheek  flush,  her  lips 
unclose  as  if  glad  words  in/oluutarily  burst 
from  them  to  welcome  him  who  now  came  to  her 
side.  And  yet  there  was  nothing  in  his  external 
appearance  to  call  forth  this  emotion.  He  was 
tall,  well  formed,  and  gentlemanly,  but  neither 
handsome,  nor  even  moderately  good  looking.  An 
enormous  moustache  and  large  bushy  whiskery  in 
colour  bearing  on  the  sandy,  hid  the  lower  part  of 
his  face.  His  grey  eves  had  at  times  a  bold  and 
then  a  sinister  expression.  There  was  character 
in  the  forehead,  but  X  disliked  its  receding  form. 
He  leant  down  and  spoke  to  Melanie,  and  as  he 
did  so  I  noticed  his  smile.  It  was  full  of  winning 
tenderness.  I  read  the  truth  at  once — Melanie, 
the  child,  child  almost  in  years,  had  grown  into 
destractivo  maturity.     The  last  inheritance  of 


you  111,  simplicity,  had  left  her.  She  was  a  woman 
in  thought,  mind,  feeling ;  and  as  such  learnt  to 
love  him  whose  presence  had  called  the  blush  to 
her  cheek. 

"  Mehinie  !"  I  cried,  mentally.  **  Poor  lost 
Melanie  !** 

(Alas!  my  words  had  prophetic  wisdom  in 
them).  Would  that  thou  hadst  been  with  me  ! 
I  would  have  cherished  the  happy  innocence  of 
childhood,  and  as  yet  no  more  harrowing,  weary« 
ing  affection  shouldst  thou  have  known,  than  thy 
love  for  thy  birds,  thy  flowers,  and  all  such  objects 
of  legitimate  interest  to  the  poor  child.*' 

She  went  on  talking  to  her  companion  with 
great  earnestness,  and  her  conversation  seemed  to 
refer  to  the  person  whom  her  father  had  styled 
'*  Sir  Sholto.'*  I  could  not  hear  her  words,  and  I 
was  right  glad  that  her  tone  was  too  low  for  them 
to  reach  me.  I  fear  I  could  not  have  been 
honourable  enough  to  forego  the  temptation  of 
listening.  She  became  very  much  excited,  and 
spoke  more  and  more  eagerly,  while  a  smile  sat 
easily  on  her  companion's  face. 

"  Ne  te  fache  pas  mon  enfant,"  and  he  took 
her  hand  and  looked  into  her  face,  amused  appa- 
rently at  her  earnestness.  "  All  will  come  right, 
ma  belle ;  only  have  patience.'* 

I  could  hear  kirn;  for  his  voice  was  louder  than 
hers.  She  turned  in  her  walk,  and  as  she  passed 
me  I  heard  lier  give  a  short  and  angry  reply.  The 
remainder  of  the  conversation  was  lost  to  me.  I 
longed  to  make  myself  known  to  Melanie.  I 
imagined  that  she  would  come  bound  tog  to  me 
with  her  own  old  word,  "  Deary  !*'  I  fancied  her 
eye  would  light  up  with  pleasure  at  seeing  me, 
and  her  dear,  glad  voice  bid  me  welcome.  Had  I 
not  remembered  her  all  those  long  years  P  Had  I 
not  recognised  her  at  once,  and  could  she  have 
forgotten  me  P  It  was  impossible — ^utterly  im- 
possible, I  felt. 

Under  this  impression  I  followed  her  quickly, 
determined  to  accost  her.  She  walked  more 
rapidly  than  I  fancied  she  would,  but  at  length  I 
came  up  with  her.  I  stood  before  her ;  I  raised 
mj  hat.  She  noticed  me;  her  eye  fell  on  my 
face,  but  with  an  unmeaning  glance.  She  had 
forgotten  me.  I  was  but  a  stranger  to  her  I  I 
had  been  observing  a  meteor,  and  its  light  had 
vanished.  I  stood  before  her  for  a  few  moments, 
my  hat  still  raised. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me  P*'  I  asked. 

She  smiled — coldly,  politely. 

"I  cannot  claim  that  pleasure.  May  I  ask 
the  name  P  My  treacherous  memory  needs  some 
aid." 

"  Were  it  not  somewhat  inconventional,"  I  said, 
"  I  would  call  myself  to  your  remembrance  as  one 
whom,  in  years  long  past,  you  used  to  style 
•Deary.*  • 

She  smiled  very  merrily,  but  again  pleaded  ig- 
norance. 

"  I  must,  then,"  I  said,  "  give  my  name.  I 
would  fain  have  been  recognised  witbont  doing  so. 
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Do  joa  not  remember  a  former  friend  of  your 
father's,  oaUedDawuford?" 

She  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  held  out 
ber  band  to  me. 

"Oh.  jes,-  she  answered,     "Sir (She 

WIS  not  certain  even  of  my  christian  name.)     Sir 
Bupert  Dawnford,  I  believe  ?" 

I  bowed  my  assent. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  father  ?  Oh  !  here  ho  is 
with  Sir  Sholto." 

I  was  uncertain  how  Dumaresque  would  meet 
me;  but  the  uncertainty  only  lasted  a  moment. 
He  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand ;  at  least  he 
tried  to  do  so ;  but  the  cordiality  of  former  years 
was  wanting. 

*'  Ton  will  dine  with  us,  Dawnford  P*' 

-Not  ta day." 

I  could  not  then,  when  my  disappointment  was 
80  fresh,  have  borne  to  do  so. 

"Tomorrow,  (hen?" 

Melanie  laid  her  hand  on  her  father's  arm. 
"  You  forget  that  to-morrow,  father,  you  will  not 
be  at  home.'* 

She  regarded  me  as  a  perfect  stranger !  She 
did  not  say,  as  she  might  have  done,  "Never 
miod  my  father's  absence ;  come,  and  let  me  en- 
tertain yon ;  let  me  know  where  jou  have  been, 
and  what  you  have  been  doing  all  these  long 
years.'' 

"  Very  true,  Melanie ;  but  I  shall  bo  in  by 
eleven.  Perhaps  Sir  Rupert  will  look  in  during 
tbe  evening,  and  wait  for  me ;  and — we  shall  hold 
him  engag^i  to  ns  for  dinner  on  the  following  day.*' 

There  was  a  strange,  vexed  look  passed  over 
her  face,  and  I  noticed  that  she  did  not  second 
ber  father^s  request. 

I  accompanied  them  home,  and  then  I  returned 
to  my  hotel — thinking  thus  fades  the  vision  of  my 
life,  lian,  thou  dost  erect  castles  of  air,  which 
either  slowly  disappear,  as  the  truths  of  life 
become  visible ;  or  are  gone  like  a  sudden  flash, 
as  reality  bursts  on  thy  view. 

The  following  evening  came,  as  all  following 
evenings  will  come,  if  we  only  live  to  see  them.  I 
had  been  thinking  of  Melanie  all  day.  But  my 
dream  had  flown.  There  was  nought  of  poetry  for 
me  in  the  dull  world  now. 

A  large  old  bronze  clock  (an  antiquated-looking 
thing  enough,  with  two  6gures,  neither  of  them 
overburdened  with  drapery;  the  one  holding  a 
dagger  over  the  other — supposed  to  be  gladiators) 
stood  on  the  escroitoire.  The  hands  pointed  to 
nine.  1  was  sufiering  from  that  roost  uncomfort- 
able of  all  feelings — irresolution.  "  Shall  I  go  or 
not  P"  I  asked  mjself.  "  I  am  sure  she  did  not 
vant  me ;  and  yet— yet  what  P*'  When  a  gentle- 
man is  quite  sure  that  a  lady  does  not  want  him, 
there  should  be  no  "  yet "  in  the  question  of  his 
visiting  her  or  not.  However,  the  "  yet"  gained 
tbe  day.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  good  old 
sophistry  came  to  my  aid,  and  persuaded  me  that 
I  ought  to  go  and  see  Melanie. 

The  honae  where  she  lived  was  very  prettily 


silnaied,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place.  Tie 
drawing-rooms  were  brilliantly  lit,  and  as  I  camo 
near,  I  saw  two  figures  reflected  on  the  blinds. 
The  one  was  Melanie — I  knew  )ier  graceful  form. 
The  other  resembled  (but  I  could  not  be  certain 
of  this)  her  companion  of  the  day  when  I  had  first 
seen  her.  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  inquired  for 
her."  Sbe  was  not  well  enough  to  admit  any  one." 
The  answer  struck  a  chill  to  my  heart.  I  was 
certain  it  was  her  shadow  I  had  seen.  She  ex- 
pected me  then,  and  had  made  her  servant  forge 
tliis  lie  to  prevent  my  disturbing  a  more  agreeable 
tele  a  tele. 

My  sleep  that  night  was  haunted  by  strange 
dreams.  Melanie  gliding  through  each.  Some* 
times  I  taw  her  as  she  was  in  childhood,  her  little 
face  looking  back  to  me,  and  her  hand  held  out  as 
if  inviting  me  to  lead  her  through  life.  Then  the 
scene  would  change,  and  she  would  be  the  well- 
dressed,  conventional  Melanie.  Then  again — but 
I  pause,  for  horror  dwelt  in  the  next  aspect  of  the 
dream.  Seven  o'clock.  At  seven  o'clock  this 
day  I  meet  her.  I  will  scan  her  face ;  every  line 
shall  be  studied ;  every  expression  marked.  I  will 
talk  to  her ;  try  to  read  her  mind ;.  but  if  the 
world  has  done  as  much  mischief  as  I  suspect  it 
has,  that  will  be  no  easy  matter. 

At  seven  I  was  at  her  door.  The  same  tall, 
powdered  footman  opened  it  to  me.  Another 
stood  in  the  hall,  and  preceded  me  to  the  drawing- 
room.  An  air  of  wealth  pervaded  the  whole  place. 
I  mention  these  little  circumstances  because  they 
were  indications  of  others  of  graver  import. 

Melanie  was  ready  to  receive  me.  As  I  looked 
at  her  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  only 
fifteen;  she  looked  twenty  at  the  least.  There 
was  a  perfect  air  of  repose  and  good  breeding  in 
her  entire '  self-possession.  Her  toilette  was 
faultless ;  but  extravagant  t  o  a  degree  even  in  its 
simplicity.  I  am  not  much  skilled  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  lady's  dress,  but  I  know  thdt,  on  her  left 
arm,  she  wore  a  single  row  of  pearls,  which  was 
worth  an  earl's  ransom. 

'  '*Let  me  introduce  you  to  Lord  Hubert  de 
Burgh,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  gentleman  whom 
I  had  already  seen  with  her. 

I  bowed,  and  then  turned  again  to  her. 

"I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  arc  better  this 
evening." 

She  blushed  slightly  as  my  eye  rested  on  her. 
The  announcement  of  dinner  relieved  her  embar- 
rassment. 

"  Dawnford,  will  you  take  my  daughter  P" 

I  offered  her  my  arm,  in  obedience  to  her  father's 
words. 

The  dinner  passed  rapidly  enough  I  thought, 
Melanie  took  the  head  of  the  table,  of  course.  As 
we  were  so  small  a  party,  the  conversation  was 
general.  I  remarked  that  Captain  Dumaresque 
evidently  disliked  Lord  Hubert,  and  as  evidently 
tried  to  conceal  that  dislike.  Whether  Mclxnie 
were  conscious  of  this  or  not  I  could  not  tell ;  the 
smile  on  her  face  defied  interpretation. 
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And  her  convenation  —  how  sparkling,  how 
witty,  and  racy  it  seemed.  She  spoke  of  the 
scenes  tliey  had  visited,  and  her  graphic  tongue 
brought  those  scenes  before  my  eyes.  She  men- 
tioned their  companions,  and  I  seemed  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  them.  At  length  she 
rose  to  leave  the  room.  I  opened  the  door  for  her 
to  pass.  Her  bright  smile  thanked  me.  It  was 
a  bright  smile ;  but  there  was  too  much  of  worldly 
courtesy  in  it  to  my  mind. 

And  did  I  now,  that  I  had  obtained  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  observing,  admire  herP  No.  I 
thought  her  a  fair  young  creature,  spoiled  by 
artifice.  There  was  no  truth,  no  nature,  about 
her.  I  would  rather  have  seen  her  as  she  ought 
to  have  been,  in  accordance  with  her  years — 
simple,  guileless,  unsophbticated.  She  made  me 
sad,  very  sad. 

In  about  a  week  I  met  her.  She  was  on  horse- 
back. Lord  Hubert  her  companion.  She  was 
laughing  as  she  made  her  horse  curvet  and  rear,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  Lord  Hubert. 

"  Pray  Melanie,  Miss  Dumaresque,  be  careful. 
'  Black  Mowbray*  (she  rode  an  old  charger  of  her 
father's)  will  resent  these  pranks  being  played 
with  him."  But  she  only  laughed  again  at  Lord 
Hubert's  words,  and  touching  the  curb,  made  the 
horse  rear  higher  than  ever.  It  was  a  dangerous 
experiment.  The  charger  for  one  moment  stood 
erect.  Melanie  saw  her  danger  when  too  late. 
I  can  remember  her  at  that  moment  as  distinctly 
as  though  the  scene  had  occurred  but  yesterday. 
She  became  very  pale,  but  was  as  calm,  as  cool, 
as  collected,  as  I  am  while  I  write.  I  saw  her 
lean  down  towards  his  neck.  I  saw  her  spread 
the  reins,  and  try  to  bear  him  to  the  ground  again, 
and  then  (it  was  like  the  changing  scene  of  a 
magic  view)  the  horse  lay  on  the  ground,  stTained, 
motionless,  while  Melanie  was  in  Lord  Hubert's 
arms.  I  heard  vows  of  whispered  tenderness.  He 
bad  forgotten  all  on  earth  save  her.  In  a  short 
time  the  charger  was  on  his  feet  again ;  but  he 
trembled  violently. 

"  You  snrely  do  not  mean  to  mount  him,"  I 
said. 

"Why  not?  Am  I  to  walk  home?  Ck)me, 
Sir  Rupert,  help  me.'*  And  she  laid  hold  of  the 
pummel  as  she  spoke.  "  It  is  cruelty  to  the  horse.'* 
I  tried  this  plea  to  detain  her. 

"  Why  so  ?  By  his  own  fault  does  it  become 
cruelty  ?  Had  he  not  fallen*  it  would  have  been 
none.  Lord  Hubert,  aid  me  if  Sir  Rupert  refuses 
to  do  so."  I  placed  her  in  the  saddle,  for  I  saw 
■he  was  determined. 

"  Let  me  lead  him,*'  I  said.  "  Indeed,  I  had 
better.  In  his  present  condition  he  will  start  at 
everything.*'  She  was  about  to  refuse,  but  Lord 
Hubert  accepted  my  offer  for  her.  She  was  very 
silent  as  she  rode  home.  As  we  reached  the 
boose,  she  turned  to  me.  "  Not  one  word  of  this 
to  my  father,'*  she  said.  "  Your  father  should 
know  of  it,**  I  replied. 

She   looked    ^umoyed,    offended,    "Tell   him 


yourself,*'  I  added.  "No,  and  I  request  your 
secresy.  Sir  Rupert,  if  you  betray  this  circum- 
stance, all  acquaintance  ceases  between  us.'* 

There  was  an  angry  flush  on  her  cheek  as  she 
spoke.  The  next  day  I  went  to  see  her.  I  found 
her  alone.  She  was  paler  than  usual,  I  thought, 
and  very,  very  sad.  As  she  welcomed  me,  I 
fancied  her  lip  trembled.  I  sat  down  beside  her, 
and  began  to  talk  of  bygone  days.  I  tried  to  re- 
call some  of  the  scenes  of  her  early  life-  I  spoke 
of  her  mother.  I  told  her  how  that  mother,  in 
her  dying  hour,  had  asked  me  to  watch  over  the 
only  thing  on  earth  she  regretted  leavings  the 
child,  the  little  helpless  child  ;  and  I  asked  her — 
I  asked  Melanie— to  help  me  to  fulfil  the  mother's 
wish,  to  let  me  be  her  friend,  counsellor,  guide, 
father  still.  When  I  first  began  to  talk  to  ber, 
she  was  sitting  beside  me  with  her  eyes  cast 
down,  her  hands  clasped,  her  lips  compressed.  As 
I  continued,  the  lips  relaxed  their  pressure,  the 
hands  were  clenched  firmly.  By  degrees  the  eyes, 
the  now  tearful  eyes  were  raised  to  mine. 

"  Melanie,  there  is  something  out  of  joint  in 
your  life — something  which  is  not  conducive  to 
your  happiness.  Am  I  not  right  ?'*  She  was 
silent  ;  but  her  large,  lustrous  eyes  were  still 
fixed  on  mine.  "Why  will  you  not  trust  roe?" 
Still  the  eyes  were  steady,  but  g^eat  tears  gathered 
in  them.  "  I  will  be  a  true  frieud  to  you — a  true» 
true  friend  to  you,  Melanie.'* 

I  was  repaid  for  the  many  years  of  weary 
waiting.  From  that  day  there  seemed  oonfidcnco 
between  us.  I  saw  her  constantly.  Her  father 
rarely  passed  his  evenings  at  home,  unless  indeed 
either  dinner  or  evening  friends  detained  him. 
Even  then  sometimes  he  would  leave  them,  mak- 
ing any  frivolous  excuse.  At  such  times,  Melanie 
always  appeared  to  be  in  exuberant  spirits.  At 
first  I  was  deceived  by  this.  Very  soon  I  learnt 
the  truth,  that  this  demeanour  was  assumed  to 
hide  deep  anxiety. 

Alas !  what  this  anxiety  was  I  knew  too  well. 
A  mine  was  springing  under  her  feet — she  was 
aware  of  it.  A  gulf  yawned  to  swallow  her;  she 
saw  it  open.  Destruction — disgrace — ruin  lay  in 
her  path — placed  there  round  and  about  her  on 
every  side,  by  one  who  should  have  kept  all  harm 
from  her — for  Arthur  Dumaresque,  her  father,  had 
bec9me,  by  deadly  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees^ 
a  determined,  unscrupulous,  desperate  gambler ! 

Hence  all  the  wealth  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. From  cards  and  dice,  subtle  inventions 
of  the  devil  to  win  poor  victims  to  himself,  sprung 
the  equipages,  servants,  dress,  jewels,  all  the  splen- 
dour of  her  position.  And  these  things  had  be- 
come necessary  to  her.  She  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  poverty.  It  was  that  she  feared — the 
uncertainty  of  her  position — not  the  sin,  the 
disgrace  of  its  maintenance — made  her  very 
wretched. 

"  I  could  not  bear,*'  she  said  to  me  one  day 
when  we  were  discussing  wealth  and  its  advan- 
tages, "  to  live  in  a  poor  mean  lodging— to  be 


THS  TBAR  THJUE  XH0U8AKD  AJTB  THREl!, 


badlj  clad — ^to  mix  with  the  common  herd,  and 
like  them  drag  through  a  toilsome  life.  I  would 
rather  be  dead  than  undergo  such  a  fate." 

*'  Dead,  Melanie  !"  She  did  not  seem  to  feel 
the  import  of  her  words.  *'  Dead  !"  I  continued, 
"and  is  there  nothing  after  death  ?— nothing  more 
to  dread  in  that  unknown  world,  than  a  life  of 
want  here  ?"     She  bit  her  lip,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  Melanie,  do  you  never  ihink  of  these  things  ?*' 

She  looked  at  me  steadily,  and  answered  me 
vlibout  a  moment's  hesitation. 

*'  No ;  I  have  had  none  to  tell  me  of  them  hitherto 
aod  now  it  is  too  late  to  learn — no !  1  never  think 
of  fttiything  beyond  the  present  life.*' 

My  heart  was  chilled  as  I  listened  to  her.  I 
reasoned  with  her,  but  she  set  my  arguments  at 
i]atig:ht.  I  besought  her  to  give  heed.  She 
laughed  at  my  earnestness.  I  spoke  of  her  posi- 
tion as  a  responsible  human  being.  I  reminded 
her  again  of  her  mother.  £  told  her  that  she  had 
delegated  to  me  the  charge  of  watching  over  the 
child,  of  warning  her,  counselling  her,  and  finally  I 
said  that  I  would  be  faithful  to  that  charge,  even 
though  I  gave  unpardonable  offence  by  my  faith- 
fulness. 

Perhaps  I  arrogated  too  much  authority  to  my- 
KJf,  for  as  I  spoke  I  saw  her  colour  rise,  and  her 
eye  kindle  into  anger.  She  half- unclosed  her 
lips,  as  if  about  to  speak,  and  then  closed  them 
a^in,  with  a  visible  effort  restraining  the  tempta- 
tion to  retort. 

For  one  moment  she  remained  thus,  and  then, 
with  a  look  of  the  most  unconquerable  pride  on  her 
face,  she  rose,  and,  with  a  alow  and  steady  step, 
approached  the  door. 

A  low  and  courteous  bow,  and  she  had  left  me 
— to  meditate  on  what  I  had  just  witnessed — the 


moat  fearful  destitution  of  principle — the  most 
perverse  adherence  to  evil,  I  bad  ever  met  with. 

I  called  on  her  the  next  day ;  she  was  "  not  at 
home;*'  the  next,  "out"  again;  the  day  after, 
'*  engaged !  *'  This  state  <  f  things  lasted  for  a 
week,  and  then,  thinking  absence  might  do  some 
good,  I  allowed  a  few  days  to  pass  without  making 
any  attempt  at  seeing  her. 

At  length  I  took  the  road  to  her  house  again, 
hoping  her  ire  had  passed  away.  An  old  woman 
opened  the  door  to  me.  Straw,  cord,  all  the  ad- 
juncts of  packing  littered  the  hall.  *'Are  the 
family  at  home  ?*'  I  asked. 

"Nott,  Monsieur,"  they  left  Averanches  this 
morning. 

"For  what  place?*' 

She  did  not  know.  They  had  left  no  address. 
It  was  the  truth ;  neither  address  nor  clue  of  any 
kind  could  I  obtain.  Their  course  was  an  impene- 
trable mystery,  and  one  reason  for  tlus  soon  be- 
came apparent.  Slander  began  to  toy  with  the 
name  of  Arthur  Dumaresque,  and  whispers  floated 
on  the  air  of  foul  play  at  cards — and  there  was 
one  whisper  more  horrid  than  all  else — that  a  fair 
young  face  was  used  as  a  bait  to  lure  men  to  de- 
struction— that  a  father,  for  the  sake  of  gold,  was 
training  his  child  to  infamy. 

Arthur  Dumaresque,  you  destroyed  the  hope  of 
my  life,  but  let  me  be  just  to  you.  Let  me  express 
my  firm  belief  in  that  one  part  of  the  slander  which 
was  hurled  after  you  being  a  foul  lie.  Quilty  to 
a  frightful  extent  you  were,  and  terribly  has  your 
guilt  come  home  to  you ;  but  that  you  did  plot, 
and  plan,  and  agree  to  the  destruction  of  your  own 
child,  I  never,  while  life  and  reason  last,  will  be- 
lieve. 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE     YEAR    THBEE    THOUSAND    AND    THREE: 
OR,  WHAT  MAY  BE. 


But  I  nm  speaking  ratlior  in  t>ie  tenso 
Ciilled  paulo-post'futurum.—Bijrotu 


It  was  in  the  year  Three  Thousand  and  Three 

I  walked  through  London  town ; 
And  manners,  and  customs,  and  houses,  and  men, 

Seemed  turned  just  upside  down ! 

The  kitchen  was  built  at  the  top  of  the  house ; 

All  basement-cooking  was  o'er ; 
And  the  moment  your  foot  the  threshold  touched, 

An  automaton  opened  the  door. 

The  "busses"  were  gone,  with  the  crazy  cabs — • 

So  science  served  for  a  boon, 
For  all  men  kept  horses  that  ate  no  com, 

And  each  horse  was — a  small  balloon* 


Each  poet  was  printer  and  poet  as  well ; 

For  while  the  rich  words  did  flow, 
He  touched  his  press,  round  whirled  the  wheels, 

And  out  leaped  a  neat  8vo ! 

Society,  too,  (not  /,  nor  you, 

But  all  of  the  wise  and  good— 
Of  the  rich  and  poor,  from  the  carriage  seat 

To  the  place  where  the  footman  stood) — 

Society — ^learned  to  mend  its  scales — 

False  weights  no  more  invents  ; 
None  rate  a  man  low  for  a  hole  in  his  coa 

Nor  high  for  his  Three  per  Cents  | 
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By  their  own  deeds  all,  did  each  stand  or  fall, 

Rank  lost  its  lying  myths ; 
And  your  lordly  SL  Maui*s  and  Howards  by  scores, 

Were  no  better  than  plain  John  Smiths ! 

Lesi  "  noble"  blood,  more  of  true  and  good. 

Health  of  body  and  more  of  mind ; 
No  lordly  mites  grew  fat  on  earth's  cheese, 

While  the  poor  men  starved  on  the  rind. 

Ouee — a  fool  sat  up  in  the  House  of  Lords 

Because  of  his  father's  speeches ; 
Now — a  man  might  be  as  good  as  he. 

Though  his  father  had  mended  breeches ! 

There  was  less  red  tape  to  be  seen  at  Whitehall ; 

No  commissions  were  bought  and  sold ; 
And  a  lord  was  not  made  a  general 

Because — useless,  infirm,  and  old. 

No  hollow  credit — that  ghost  of  gold 

Could  bolster  up  swindlers  base ; 
But,  with  means  in  his  hand,  each  man  in  the  land. 

Looked  his  fellow-man  in  the  face. 

In  our  church  a  wonderful  change  could  I  see, 

A  change  'twould  well  afford ; 
Less  talk  of  our  Christianity, 

More  loTe  for  the  Christian's  Lord. 


And  men  were  married  at  twenty*five ; 

None  talked  of  *' sowing  wild  oats!" 
For  the  women  cared  less  for  extravagant  dress. 

And  the  men  for  the  cut  of  their  coats  ! 

I  passed  the  Workhouse  at  Marylebone, 

And  a  few  old  paupers  I  saw. 
Who  obtained  their  rights — a  loaf  and  a  bed, 

Ab  a  simple  matter  of  law ! 


And  "  Oh ! '  I  sighed,  "  these  people  are  road, 

Or  a  wondrous  change  is  here;" 
Fox  I  heard  them  blessing  the  Guardians  Board  \ 

And  none — cursed  the  Overseer ! 

Jack  Ketch  was  dead— and  his  office  unknown ; 

No  need  man'^  crimes  to  check 
By  gratuitous  show,  for  young  thieves  below, 

A  man  with  a  rope  round  his  neck. 

Few  ginshops  going — so  crime  was  less ; 

Men  put  it  now  to  the  vote. 
If  cloth  were  not  better  upon  the  back. 

Than — vitriol  down  the  throat 


All  seemed  to  change — then  melt  like  the  snow. 

At  the  rays  of  the  morning's  sun, 
When  I  ceased  to  snore,  while  a  knock  at  the  door, 

Announced  that  my  dream  was  done. 

If  dreams  be  sweet — my  heart  is  sad. 

That  we  cannot  dream  out  our  life ; 
Aye,  dream  that  the  maid,  who  won  the  heart. 

Will  keep  it  still  as- the  wife ! 

Or  dream  that  a  boon  conferred  remains 

As  a  memory  sweetly  true ; 
Nor  wake  to  know,  when  the  cold  winds  blow, 

Friendship  gives  not  one  I.  O.  U. 

Ah,  me !  'tis  sad  such  brief  respite's  had,  ' 
From  life's  cares — which  come  in  a  flock. 

With  the  flush  of  day,  and  the  morning  grey. 
And  "  Please,  sir,  past  eight  o* clock.''* 

W.  B.  B.  S. 


MISSIONARY  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 


SECOND  NOTICE. 


Db.  Livingstone  explains  tLe  value  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  Sontbern  Africa  at  page  265,  in  a  few 
vords: — "When  ve  have  a  pathway  which  re- 
quires only  the  formation  of  portages  te  make  it 
equal  to  our  canals  for  hundreds  of  miles,  where 
the  philosophers  supposed  there  was  nought  hut 
an  extensive  desert,  we  must  confess  that  the 
future  partakes  at  least  of  the  elements  of  hope." 
This  remark  is  made  respecting  the  river  Leeambye, 
another  name  given  to  the  river  Zambesi,  during 
the  upper  part  of  its  coarse.  The  Leeambye, 
indeed,  is  all  to  the  west  of  the  point  which  was 
assigned  by  the  Portuguese  geographers  in  their 
maps  for  the  fountains  of  the  Zambesi.  It  is 
described  as  running  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a 


stream  equal  to  that  of  the  Thames  at  Jjoudon 
bridge;  while  ils  falls  or  rapids,  where  they  occar» 
would  require  a  portage  of  only  a  few  miles,  small 
vessels  could  navigate  the  upper  portion  of  th« 
river  in  its  present  state ;  and  as  agriculture  in- 
creased, canals  with  locks  would  overcome  ths 
portages.  The  Leeambye  has  many  tributaries, 
that  appear  to  be  equally  useful.  The  Chobe  is 
the  larger  of  these  tributaries,  but  it  has  so  many- 
branches  running  into  and  out  of  the  Leeambye^ 
that  the  flat  lauds  for  many  miles  through  exten- 
sive regions,  are  so  many  islands  at  all  seasons, 
and  must  be  overflowed  like  Egypt  during  the 
rainy  season. 

The  inhabitants  on  the  rivers  are  a  different. 


*  By  Dr.  LiTinj^stone.     1  toL,  pp.  685.     Loadon  :  John  Murray. 
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more  gcneroas,  and  nobler  race  than  the  Africana 
of  tbe  dry  wilderness  to  the  south.  The  distinc- 
tion nay  origioate  in  that  abundance  of  food 
secured  to  them  by  the  profuaion  of  water.  The 
Bechoanas  of  the  sonth,  when  presenting  the  mia- 
nonaiy  traTeller  with  "  a  miserable  goat/*  accom- 
panied it  by  "the  pompous  exclamation,  'Behold 
an  ox !'  '*  The  Makololo  *'  always  made  their  pre- 
sents gracefully.  When  an  ox  was  given,  the 
ovner  would  say,  '  Hcto  is  a  little  bit  of  bread  for 
you.*  '*  The  people  seem  to  be  better  prepared  to 
receife  missionaries  than  any  other  heathen  nation. 
Thej  belicTe  in  an  existence  subsequently  to  bodily 
death.  Their  opinions  are  undeCned,  but  one 
boatman  beautifully  said  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  when 
a  halo  appeared  round  the  sun^  that  the  spirits 
were  in  council — gathered  in  picho,  which  seems 
to  be  tbe  Hindoo  durbar,  or  the  British  parlia- 
ment—around the  great  father.  They  are  not 
idolatora,  although  they  have  a  superstitious  reve- 
rence for  charms  and  medicines.  It  was  in  the  far 
vest  from  tbe  town  of  Linyanti,  on  the  river  Leeba 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  found  an  idol  in  active  ser- 
vice for  the  first  time.  Everywhere  in  the  African 
Fuajaub  (a  title  we  have  already  applied  to  this 
region)  the  people  cheerfully  joined  in  public  wor- 
ship. Tbe  district  is  one  in  which  Christian 
missions  might  make  equal  or  greater  progress 
than  they  did  in  the  South  Sea  IsUnds.  The 
footsteps  of  the  misaiouaries  would  not  be  over  a 
path  of  great  peril.  The  people  are  willing  even 
to  afford  them  a  partial  support.  Their  language 
is  a  difficulty  that  cannot  be  easily  overcome ;  but 
Dr.  Livingstone  is  competent  to  act  as  a  professor. 
He  might  found  a  school  in  any  of  the  towns 
that  he  visited.  A  better  mission  field  apparently 
exists  in  no  other  region ;  and  as  we  read  so  much 
of  ohurches  looking  for  openings  in  Providence, 
we  shall  watch  with  some  interest  the  course  to 
be  taken  towards  the  Makololo,  the  Makalaka, 
and  the  other  tributaries  of  the  former  people. 

The  difference  of  character  between  the  races  is 
curiously  marked.  "The  Makakka  delight  in 
cunning,  and  the  Makololo  in  fighting."  (p.  646) ; 
but  the  former  are  the  more  numerous,  and  are 
more  successful  in  their  raids  against  wild  animals, 
and  upon  the  rivers.  Tho  Makololo  dislike  the 
water;  and  tbe  Makalaka  have  a  great  advantage 
over  them  in  all  the  business  of  navigation. 

Tbe  wild  animals  have  matters  much  their  own 
way,  in  the  meantime,  within  these  rivers,  which 
swarm  with  alligators,  and  a  man  bathes  in  danger 
of  hb  life.  The  hippopotami  move  in  herds  under 
tbe  surface,  and  are  extremely  irritable  and  mis- 
chievous. They  are  not  carniverous,  and  so  they 
do  not  wish  to  eat  a  Makalaka — yet  they  often 
try  to  kill  members  of  that  tribe.  The  hippo- 
potamus, when  he  becomes  old,  and  is  thrust  out 
of  tbe  way  by  the  female  members  of  his  house- 
hold, u  an  angry  brute,  and  even  expends  his 
jealoasy  upon  the  poor  boatmen  of  the  Chobe,  who 
<leaira  to  keep  far  away  from  his  female  friends,  if 
poisible.    The  alligators  are,  however,  the  most 


deceitful  enemies  of  mankind ;  and  tlie  only  hope 
of  their  extirpation  arises  from  their  cradles.  Tlie 
alligator*s  eggs  are  laid  in  the  snnd,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  and  they  are  easily  disco- 
vered. As  population  increases  they  will,  therefore,  * 
be  reduced  in  numbers.  Unlike  the  sharks  of  the 
tropics,  they  can  be  crushed  in  the  egg.  Even 
now  the  natives  like  them,  and  use  them  in  every 
stage.  Their  eggs  are  dainties,  in  which  these 
people  cannot  indulge  too  frequently;  and  when 
an  alligator  is  dead,  the  body  cuts  up  to  good  pur- 
pose. They  are  a  savage  race  from  the  beginning. 
Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  he  was  once  attacked  by 
one  of  only  three  feet  in  length.  We  quite  believe 
that  the  attack  might  occur,  because  individual 
reptiles  of  the  race,  brought  to  this  country  when 
only  a  few  inches  long,  and  allowed  to  grow  to 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  are  no  longer  safe  • 
companions  or  curiosities  in  a  free  state,  for  their 
liberty  runs  rapidly  into  licentiousness.  The  hip 
popotami  are  as  serviceable  as  so  many  pigs,  hue 
not  so  easily  prepared  for  market. 

Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party  reached  the  point 
where  the  Leeba  joins  the  Leeambye  on  the  27tli 
December,  1853.  He  preferred  the  ascent  of  tho 
Leeba,  which  trended  more  to  tbe  west. 

The  water  is  black  in  coloar  as  compared  with  the  main 
itreatn,  which  here  assomes  the  oame  of  Kabompo.  Tho 
Leeba  flows  placidly,  and,  onlike  the  parent  river,  rccri?cs 
numbers  of  little  rivalets  from  both  sidrs.  It  winds  sluwlj 
through  the  most  charming  meadows,  each  of  which  has 
either  a  soft  sedgy  centre,  large  pond,  or  trickling  rill  down 
the  middle.  The  trees  are  now  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
the  freshest  foliage,  and  seem  planted  in  groops  of  such 
pleasant,  gracefal  outline,  that  art  conld  give  no  additional 
charm.  The  grass  which  had  been  burned  off,  and  was 
growing  again  after  the  rains,  was  short  and  green,  and  all 
the  scenery  so  like  that  of  a  carefully  tended  gentleman's 
park,  that  one  is  scarcely  reminded  that  the  surrounding 
region  is  in  the  hands  of  simple  nature  alone.  I  suspect 
that  the  level  meadows  are  inundated  annually,  for  the  spots 
on  which  the  trees  stand  are  elevated  three  or  four  feet  ahove 
them,  and  these  elevatiocs  being  of  different  shapes,  give  the 
strange  variety  of  O'ltline  to  the  park-like  woods.  Numbers 
of  a  fresh-water  shell  are  scattered  all  over  the  valleys.  The 
elevations,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  are  of  a  soft  sandy 
soil,  and  the  meadows  of  black  rich  alluvial  loam.  There 
are  many  beautiful  flowers,  and  many  bees  to  sip  their  nectar. 
We  found  plenty  of  honey  in  the  woods,  and  saw  the  stages 
on  which  the  Balonda  dry  their  meat,  when  they  come  down 
to  hunt  and  gather  the  produce  of  the  wild  hives.  In  one 
part  we  came  upon  groups  of  lofty  trees  as  straight  as  mastr, 
wiih  festoons  of  orchilla-weed  hanging  from  the  branches. 
This,  which  is  used  as  a  dye-stuff,  is  found  nowhere  in  the 
dry  country  to  the  south,  it  prefers  the  humid  climate  near 
the  south-west  coAst. 

A  tree  in  flower  brought  the  pleasant  fragrance  of  haw- 
thorn hedges  back  to  memory ;  its  leaves,  flowers,  perfume, 
and  fruit,  resembled  those  of  tlie  hawthorn,  only  its  flowers 
were  as  large  as  dog*roses,  and  the  *'  haws"  like  boy's  marbles. 
Here  the  flowers  smell  sweetly,  while  far  in  the  south  they 
emit  scarcely  any  scent  at  all,  or  only  a  nauseous  odour.  A 
botanist  would  And  a  rich  harvest  on  the  banks  of  the  Leeba. 
Th^s  would  be  his  best  season,  for  the  flowers  all  ran  rapidly 
to  seed,  and  the  insects  of  every  shape  spring  into  eiistenco 
to  devour  them.  The  climbing  plants  display  great  vigour 
of  growth,  being  not  only  thick  in  the  trunk,  but  also  at  the 
very  point,  in  the  manner  of  quickly-growing  nsparagui. 
The  roaroro,  or  malolo,  now  appears,  and  is  abundant  in 
many  parts  between  this  and  Angola.    It  is  a  small  bash. 
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with  yellow  fruit,  and  in  its  tppeartnoe  a  dwarf  **  amona.** 
The  taiite  is  sweet,  and  the  fruit  is  wholesome ;  it  is  full  of 
seeds  like  the  custard  apple. 

The  banks  of  the  Leeba  resembled  a  well- 
watered  park.  The  thick  grass  Js  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  forest  trees.  The  population  had 
never  seen  a  white  man  on  the  Leeba,  and  the 
missionary  traveller  was,  perhaps,  tbe  first  Euro- 
pean who  had  ever  traced  this  placid  stream. 
Society  was  there  in  an  antique  state,  and  vet  the 
people  were  industrious.  They  had  gardens 
around  their  cottages,  and  fields  of  corn  around 
their  gat  dens,  but  they  could  only  occupy  a  small 
portion  of  the  soil.  Salt  there,  as  in  India,  and  in 
nil  tropical  climates,  is  earnestly  sought,  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  explains,  by  medical  reasons,  this 
demand  for  salt  where  we  should  naturally  expect 
its  absence  not  to  be  felt  severely,  at  least  in  those 
districts  where  water  is  less  plentiful  than  on  the 
Leeba.  Even  in  these  primitive  circumstances 
men  had  commenced  chemical  manufactories.  At 
page  270  Dr.  Livingstone  says : — 

"The  country  is  furniwhed  largely  with  forest,  having  oe- 
cssiMniilly  open  lawns  with  grass,  not  in  tnf^s,  as  in  the 
south,  but  so  closely  planted  that  one  cannot  sfe  the  soil. 
We  eame  upon  a  man  and  his  two  wives  and  children,  burn- 
ing  coarse  rushes  and  Ihe  stalks  of  tsitla,  growing  in  a 
brackish  maTsli,  in  order  to  extract  a  kind  of  salt  from  the 
ashei*.  They  make  a  funnel  of  branches  of  trees,  and  line 
it  with  grass  ropes,  twisted  round  until  it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
beehive — roof  inverted.  The  ashes  are  put  into  water,  in 
a  calabash,  and  then  it  is  allowed  to  percolate  through  the 
small  hole  in  the  bottom  and  through  the  grass.  ^^  hen  this 
water  is  evaporated  in  the  sun,  it  yields  sufficient  salt  to 
form  a  relish  with  food.  The  women  and  children  fled  with 
precipitation,  but  we  sat  down  at  a  distance,  and  allowed  the 
man  time  to  gain  courage  enough  to  speak.  He,  however, 
trembled  excessively  at  the  apparition  before  him;  but 
when  we  explained  that  our  object  was  to  hunt  game,  and 
not  men,  he  became  calm,  and  called  back  his  wives.  We 
soon  afterwards  came  to  another  party  on  the  same  errand 
with  ourselves.  The  man  had  a  bow  about  six  feet  long, 
and  iron-headed  arrows  about  thirty  inches  in  length ;  he 
had  also  wooden  arrows  neatly  barbed,  to  shoot  in  cases 
where  he  might  not  be  quite  certain  of  recovering  them 
again.  We  soon  afterwards  got  a  xebra,  and  gave  our 
hunting  acquaintances  such  a  large  share  that  we  soon 
became  friends.  All  whom  we  had  seen  that  day  then  came 
with  as  to  the  encampment  to  beg  a  little  meat ;  and  as 
they  have  so  little  salt,  I  have  no  doubt  they  felt  grateful 
for  what  we  gave.** 

The  salt  worker  had  two  wives  to  aid  him  in 
their  chemical  laboratory,  and  on  the  Leeba,  where 
no  particular  religion  is  recognised,  marriage  seems 
to  be  a  ceremony  that  may  be  frequently  repeated. 
This  polygamy  does  not  carry  with  it  any  general 
inferiority  of  the  female,  as  contrasted  with  tbe 
male  portion  of  the  community.  A  daughter 
takes  the  supreme  power  in  a  village  without  any 
more  difficulty  than  a  son,  and  the  longest  sceptre, 
but  not  tbe  only  one  on  the  Leeba,  is  wielded  by 
an  energetic  and  young  lady,  Manenko,  a  very 
self-willed  lady,  who  managed  to  keep  her  husband 
in  perfect  subordination,  a  course  which  she  may 
have  learned  from  her  mother,  Queen  Nyamoana, 
whose  husband  is  Samoana,  and  who  were  both 
vim  lit  New  Year's  Day  of  1854.    Manenko.  the 


daughter  ot  Nyamoana,  is,  we  fear,  an  enterprising 
young  sovereign,  for  there  is  no  reason  on  the 
hereditary  principle,  for  the  circumstance  that  her 
power  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  her 
illustrious  parents,  and  her  followers  more  nume- 
rous than  their  retainers.  Without,  however, 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Nyamoana  than  we  are  ever  likely  to 
obtain,  it  i&  impossible  to  say  that  the  hereditary 
principle  is  violated  in  this  case,  for  as  the  males 
indulge  often  in  polygamy,  the  females,  when 
sovereigns,  may  act  upon  the  same  notion. 

Manenko  and  Nyamoana  both  insisted  that  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  his  party  should  visit  the  capital 
and  country  of  Shinte,  the  brother  of  the  latter, 
and,  therefore,  the  uncle  of  the  former  lady, 
because  Shinte  is  a  great  chief  in  these  parts ;  but, 
as  he  lived  at  some  dibtance  from  the  Leeba,  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  tbe  river  and  march 
through  the  forest,  under  tbe  guidance  of  Ma- 
nenko and  her  husband,  Sambanza,  accompanied 
by  their  followers.  The  party,  however,  remained 
at  Nyamoana*s  village  for  a  fortnight,  passed  the 
new  year,  in  short,  with  that  chieftainess  and  her 
vigorous  daughter,  doing  little  more  than  tbe  oou- 
sumption  of  manioc  meal  through  the  day,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  magic  lantern  at  night,  which  proved 
a  great  source  of  influence  to  Dr.  Livingstone. 
The  efforts  made  by  him  to  staunch  the  feuds  of 
the  different  tribes,  and  stop  an  incipient  slave 
trade,  may  have  been,  we  hope,  permanently  sac- 
ccssful.  His  conciliating  habits  gave  him  at  once 
great  influence  among  the  central  Africans,  and  he 
was  assisted  evidently  by  certain  doubts  touching 
his  origin.  He  was  considered  by  the  wiser  people 
among  whom  he  then  walked,  to  have  sprung,  like 
Venus,  from  tbe  sea. 

Manenko  took  her  journies  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
as  an  evidence  of  her  strength.  Dr.  Livingstone 
rode  on  ox-back,  while  the  sovereign  lady  whom 
he  accompanied  walked  over  her  own  or  hor  uncle's 
valleys.  She  acted  with  feminine  caprice  occa- 
sionally, but  with  great  kindness,  on  the  whole,  to 
her  pale  visitor,  collecting  com  personally  at  the 
villages,  and  grinding  it  with  her  own  baud,  that 
he  might  have  food  to  eat.  Tbe  Belonda,  the  title 
of  her  tribe,  are  all  idolaters.  They  have  images 
of  lions  roughly  carved.  Their  idols  are  the 
objecU  of  fear  but  not  of  love,  although  they  aro 
so  far,  also,  those  of  worship.  The  travellers 
arrived  on  the  16th  of  January  at  the  town  of 
Kabompo,  or  Shinte,  occupying  "  a  most  lovelj 
valley,"  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  "embowered  in 
banana  and  other  tropical  trees,"  with  "  straight 
streets,"  and  tbe  native  huts  built  wi:h  square 
walls  and  round  roofs.  They  were  introduced  to 
Shinte  at  the  kotla,  or  public  assembly,  to  which 
females  are  admitted  freely  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  strong  minded  women,  like  Manenko, 
exercise  their  privilege  of  debate,  in  addition  to 
tbe  right  of  voting.  Shinte  is  a  great  cliief.  He 
occupied  a  seat  covered  with  a  leopard's  » >  m  for  liia 
throne   and  he  wore  '*  a  checked  iackt  i,  and   n 
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kilt  of  scarlet  baise  edged  with  green,  many 
strings  of  large  beads  hung  from  his  neok,  aod  his 
limbs  were  covered  with  iraa  and  copper  armlets 
and  bracelets ;  on  his  bead  he  wore  a  helmet  made 
of  beads  wo?en  neatly  together,  and  crowned  with 
a  great  banch  of  goose  feathers." 

This  cliieftaia  evinced  great  friendship  to  the 
missioaarj,  who  was  the  first  reallj  white  man 
wkom  he  had  ever  met,  although  two  half-caste 
Portuguese  traders  were  then  resident  at  his 
"capital,*'  which  was  in  many  respects  a  better 
regulated  town  than  the  traveller  could  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  He  was 
liospitably  treated  by  the  Bilonda  for  ten  dajs,  and 
decorated  by  Shinto  with  a  large  shell  on  his  de- 
parture. The  shell  may  be  equivalent  in  Africa  to 
the  blue  ribbon  in  Britain,  and  it  may  answer  any 
good  purpose  equally  well — better,  indeed, — for 
during  his  journey,  when  reduced  to  cKtremity 
the  youngest  of  the  knights  of  Kabompo  was 
obliged  to  part  with  this  frymbolof  Sliinte's  friend- 
ship, bat  it  was  taken  as  value  for  food  and 
tribute. 

Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  companions  left  Shin^e's 
hospitable  capital  on  the  20th  of  January,  1S54. 
That  chieftain  and  eight  of  hia  men  engaged  to 
convey  their  lu^age,  and  the  adventurers  were 
able  to  walk  on  without  encumbrance.  They 
passed  a  range  of  green  hills,  in  which  they  were 
ti'ld  that  Shinte*8  people  find  iron  ore,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  are  employed  as  miners. 
Hereafter  the  ore  of  the  Saliasho  may  become 
famous  in  the  African  market,  although  we  do  not 
expect,  with  many  sanguine  Anglo-Indians,  that 
the  iron  trade  will  ever  flourish  in  the  tropics. 
Their  march  led  them  through  a  land  of  little 
valleys,  with  a  dark  soil  tinged  by  red,  so  that, 
amid  the  black  loam  of  Africa,  hereafter  the  ma- 
terials of  brick  works  may  be  found ;  and  every 
valley  haa  its  village ;  and  every  hut  in  the  vil- 
lages its  garden ;  and  every  garden  has  its  patch 
of  manioc,  which  is  the  African's  potato,  so  that 
in  these  parts  people  live  in  plenty  without  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  our  boasted  civilisa- 
tion. The  manioc  is  a  root  of  twelve  inches  in 
Jangth^  and  three  to  fonr  inches  in  diameter, 
toiDCwhat,  ihereibre,  like  to  our  carrots.  One 
description  of  the  manioc,  and  that  unfortunately 
which  grows  with  the  greater  ease,  has  poisonous 
qualities,  bat  the  poison  is  expelled  by  the  im- 
mersion of  the  roots  for  three  or  four  days  in  a 
pool  of  water.  Both  descriptions  of  manioc  pro- 
duce a  fine  white  meal  by  easy  pounding.  This 
meal  is  made  into  porridge,  according  to  the  man- 
ner pursued  all  over  Scotland  with  oatmeal.  We 
regret  that  Dr.  Livingstone  found  it  rather 
"  wenh,"  and  not  very  capable  of  satisfying 
a  haogty  man,  or,  therefore,  we  suppose, 
of  supporting  hard  labour;  so  we  mast  not 
name  the  manioc,  either  the  poisonous  or  the  sweet, 
u  a  possible  subatitute  for  our  potato. 

The  nativea  in  8hinte*s  territories  had  idols, 
Md  a  system  of  worship  ocoaaiontdly  pursued  in 


the  gloom  of  the  forests.  They  seem  also  to 
have  some  notion  of  caste.  They  prepared  abund- 
ance of  food  for  the  travellers,  but  they  would 
not  eat  with  them.  Their  garments  consisted 
chiefly  of  animals'  skins  softened  by  an  artificial 
process  almost  to  the  pliability  of  cotton.  This 
was  the  costume  of  the  males.  The  females  do 
not  use  clothes,  and  this  fashion  involves  no  ex- 
penditure. All  the  villages  were  very  pretty,  but 
serpents  exist  in  these  regions,  quite  as  trouble- 
some on  the  land  as  the  alligators  in  the  rivers. 
The  party  crossed  the  Leeba  on  the  31st  January; 
but  they  had  now  made  a  considerable  advance 
into  the  country  by  the  land  journey  into  Shinte*s 
capital,  and  found  the  river  only  one  hundred  yards 
broad,  yet  deep  enough  to  form  a  fine  stream  for 
the  conveyance  of  produce. 

The  country  of  the  Leeba,  or,  as  the  dbtrict  is 
termed,  the  Londa,  has  abundance  of  rain  ;  at  least 
in  January ;  for  Shinte*s  metropolis  had  weather 
resembling  that  at  the  good  town  of  Greenock, 
where  it  is  facetiously  said  to  rain  every  day.  Fur 
every  day  in  January  Dr.  Livingstone  was  well 
soaked  with  rain  on  the  Londa.  The  natural 
result  was  that  they  found  an  extensive  plain,  of 
twenty  miles  broad,  beyond  the  Leeba,  flooded 
"  ankle  deep.**  This  was,  however,  a  small  plain, 
when  contrasted  with  the  immense  districts  which 
they  were  compelled  to  avoid,  because  they  were 
deluged.  Trees  never  grow  on  this  rain-covered 
soil.  It  is  under  water  for  months,  and  the  soil 
never  recovers  the  fertility  necessary  to  produce 
forests. 

In  their  westward  journey  they  had  to  pass 
the  Lokalueje,  a  stream  then  of  forty  yards  in 
breadth,  but  doubtless  much  smaller  in  the  dry 
season.  Its  course  was  from  the  north-east  to  the 
north  west,  and  we  mention  it  only  to  show  that 
this  land  has  abundant  means  of  cheap  convey- 
ance, and  might  have  very  extensive  stores  of 
water,  if  that  were  necessary,  at  any  season,  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  fish  of  the  rivers  in  this  part  of  Africa 
travel  out  of  them  sometimes  over  the  wide- 
deluged  plains,  and,  being  *'  omniverous,*'  they  get 
on  very  well,  until  the  subsidence  of  the  waters, 
when  their  retreat  is  often  prevented  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  dry  them  in  large  quantities,  and 
eagerly  feed  upon  them.  Perhaps  these  exploring 
fishes  may  bear  some  affinity  to  their  Siamese 
friends,  who  so  very  much  astonished  Sir  John 
Bowring,  when  he  found  them,  or  heard  of  them, 
among  the  roots  of  bushes,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  rivers  of  Siam. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Londa  had  never  met 
white  men  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Living, 
atone ;  and  although  one  of  our  modern  poets  has 
wrought  out  the  following  idea,  in  a  small  volume, 
which  was  published  before  1854,  yet  the  young 
negroes  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  originality, 
as  we  do  not  believe  that  they  had  ever  seen  the 
work : — 

"  A  very  old  man  viaited  as  here  (ia  the  Looda)  wiili  a 
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present  of  maize.  Lilce  the  others,  he  had  never  before  sten 
A  white  man,  and,  when  conTersing  with  him,  some  of  the 
joung  mm  rcmnrkcd  thai  thry  were  the  true  andents,  for 
they  had  seen  more  wonderful  things  than  tlieir  forefathers." 

The  prevalence  of  idolatry,  and  the  greater 
outward  respect  shown  to  religrous  observances,  in 
the  centre  than  in  the  South  of  Africa,  do  not  im- 
prove the  morals  of  the  people.  They  tell  false- 
hoods more  readily  than  their  countrymen  to  the 
South,  who  have  no  idols  and  very  few  supersti- 
tions. The  circumstance  only  shows  that  a  false 
religion  does  not  help  a  man*s  conduct  and  morals. 
The  watershed  of  Africa  brings  changes  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  population.  The  people  of  the  western 
divisions,  at  least  in  that  district  through  which 
these  travellers  passed,  are  6el6sh.  The  slave 
trade  has  deadened  the  feelings  of  the  people,  or 
rather  the  princes,  and  they  <do  not  entertain 
strangers,  except  as  hotel-keepers,  for  payment  of 
the  bill.  English  calicoes  and  manufactures  form 
the  currency  of  the  country,  if  that  term  can  be 
applied  to  transactions  which  are  resolved  into  the 
exchange  of  goods.  The  chiefs  demand  payment 
for  permission  to  pass  through  their  districts. 
They  always  oflfered  to  take  "  a  man,"  or  some 
equivalent.  The  next  symptom  of  the  approach 
of  the  party  to  civilised  districts,  was  the  exaction 
of  toll  by  a  negro,  who  had  erected  a  bridge,  and 
required  payment  from  passengers. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  was  cheerful,  except 
where  the  surplus  waters  had  turned  the  drenched 
valleys  into  bogs.  Three  days  after  they  had 
clearly  passed  the  backbone  of  the  continent,  they 
were  obliged  to  cross  the  lioke,  which  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone describes  as  "  a  most  beautiful  river,  and 
very  much  like  the  Clyde  in  Scotland."  The 
ferryman  assured  the  traveller  that,  '*  though  you 
sail  along  it  for  months,  you  will  turn  without 
seeing  the  end  of  it."  The  Makololo  were  scan- 
dalised at  the  conduct  of  the  churls  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  who  always  required  value  for  value 
from  their  guests,  and  expected  even  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  strangers.  They  crossed  three 
streams  on  the  3rd  of  March,  over  which  the  oxen 
were  compelled  to  swim.  On  the  4th,  they  crossed 
two  other  streams.  It  was  a  country  of  water 
everywhere,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  season  of  rain. 
The  Baretse  and  the  Makololo  had  come  from  a 
fiue  country,  but  they  thus  lamented  over  the 
condition  of  the  land  through  which  they  passed, 
«« What  a  fine  country  for  cattle  1  My  heart  is 
sore  to  see  such  fruitful  valleys  for  corn  lying 
waste.'*  As  they  entered  the  Chiboque  district, 
the  demand  for  tribute  from  the  travellers  had 
nearly  led  to  an  open  battle ;  but  matters  were 
compromised  by  the  payment  of  an  ox.  The  par- 
tics  of  slave  traders  had  always  paid  with  a  man, 
and  the  missionary  was  considered  a  slave  mer- 
chant. 

As  they  proceeded  onwards  they  reached  the 
Chihune,  which  falls  into  the  Longe,  which  flows 
into  the  Cbihombo,  a  tributary  of  the  Kasai ;  and 
from  this  genealogy  of  the  streams  we  infer  that 


the  Kasai  must  bo  a  respectable  river ;  although 
in  this  pait  of  Africa,  as  on  the  other  continents, 
the  larger  rivers  turn  to  the  east,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  water  shed  of  the  continents  is  not  in 
their  centre. 

The  people  on  the  Chihune  hold  bees  as  part  of 
their  property,  and  the  Makololo  were  astonished 
when  the  natives  offered  to  sell  wax  to  the  tra- 
vellers ;  and  there  they  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  it  had  a  price  and  a  use,  lamenting  "  that 
they  never  knew  before  that  wax  could  be  sold  for 
anything  of  value."  After  many  perils  in  passing 
through  the  territory  of  the  Chiboque,  riding  a 
vicious  ox,  Sinbad,  caught  often  by  the  creepers 
in  the  forest,  as  Absolom  was  caught,  but  thrown 
from  the  beast's  back,  and  kicked  by  the  brnte  for 
falling;  swimming  rivers,  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  without  the  aid  of  Sinbad*s  tail ;  being 
gcuteely  robbed  by  each  successive  tribe  of 
Chiboques;  twice  having  prepared  for  a  regular 
battle;  once  being  obliged,  pistol  in  hand,  to 
quell  a  mutiny  among  his  generally  obedient  men ; 
and  passing  through  a  series  of  fevers,  aggravated 
by  a  series  of  wettings — Dr.  Livingstone  at  last, 
with  his  party,  reached  a  village  of  civil  people, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loajiraa,  a  stream  which,  like 
all  the  others  in  this  part  of  Africa,  had  bridges 
of  rough  construction ;  but  they  were  flooded  then. 
The  civil  villagers  were  only  a  little  more  polite 
than  their  predecessors  in  the  exaction  of  black 
mail.  This  civility  did  not,  however,  alter  the 
demand,  and  the  party  were  now  in  poverty,  so 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  tribute.  Dr. 
lavingstone,  at  the  request  of  his  people,  gave  to 
the  sons  of  longa  Panza,  the  old  negroe  chief  of 
the  civil  village,  the  shell  that  he  had  received 
from  the  inland  chief,  Shinte,  as  remuneration,  in 
advance,  for  guiding  them  on  their  journey ;  but 
the  transaction  elicited  another  proof  that  prepay- 
ment is  not  often  satisfactory.  Tonga  Panza*a 
sons  abandoned  the  party  in  a  wood. 

Abundance  of  rivulets  and  villages  were  on  the 
route,  over  which  they  passed  to  the  wide,  wide 
sea  ;  but  they  were  now  in  the  land  of  the  slave, 
and  as  the  slave-traders  were  obliged  to  pay  to 
each  chief  a  man  from  their  gang,  to  prevent  his 
connivance  in  the  escape  of  other  individuals  of 
their  stock  in  trade,  the  same  toll  was  expected 
from  the  missionary,  whose  attendants — the  Mako- 
lolo and  their  friends — were  supposed  to  be  bis 
slaves. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  road  which  they  fol- 
lowed brought  them  into  these  troubles  ;  for  no 
roads  have  been  made  through  this  region.  They 
were  still  four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  but  up 
to  the  chief  town  of  the  Portuguese  settlement^, 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  they  met  with  no  roads. 
This  want  neutralises  the  fertility  of  the  climate. 
Traders  employ  carriers.  The  Portuguese  com-> 
mandant  of  a  district  supplies  men  for  that 
purpose,  by  a  requisition  upon  the  chiefs  of  native 
villages.  A  sum  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
men  sought  is  paid  to  the  commandant,  and  au 
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eqQivalent  for  tvropence  daily  to  the  carriers  for 
their  support.  The  labour  is  compalsory,  and  is 
necessarily  slavery  of  one  description.  The  men 
tre  taken  from  their  gardens  and  homes  vithoat 
much  notice ;  and  all  their  little  arrangements,  if 
they  haTe  had  any  previnusly,  are  destroyed.  The 
efbrts  of  the  British  cniisers  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  have  originated  this  system. 
Before  their  intervention,  traders  went  to  the  in- 
terior for  beeswax,  ivory,  and  slaves.  They 
alvajs  purchased  a  sufficient  number  of  slaves  to 
carry  their  commodities  to  the  port,  and,  along 
vith  their  other  goods,  they  sold  them  for  expor- 
talioQ.  The  Portuguese  Goremmeut  assisted  in 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  presence 
of  the  British  cruisers  prevents  smuggling  in  men  ; 
so  that  the  traders  find  it  cheaper  to  pay  for  the 
carriage  of  their  goods,  and  have  done  then  with 
the  carriers,  than  to  buy  the  latter,  out  and  out, 
for  better  or  worse.  The  missionary  could  not 
comprehend  what  he  had  heard  often,  that  the 
negroes  from  these  districts,  when  sold  for  slaves 
and  freed  again,  "  profess  to  like  the  new  state 
better  than  the  primitive  one."  Before  attempt- 
ing to  explain  a  phenomenon  it  is  wise  to  learn 
whether  it  be  that,  or  a  rumour.  We  presume 
that  the  slaves  in  question  suppose  that  they  are 
still  talking  to  their  masters;  and  that  when  they 
acquire  a  just  knowledge  of  their  position  their 
tone  is  changed.  Then  the  Portuguese  settlers  on 
the  coast  are  probably  indulgent  proprietors  of 
human  flesh  in  its  live  state,  and  their  conduct 
cannot  bear  any  comparison  with  that  pursued  in 
the  great  manufactories  of  cotton  and  sugar  on  the 
American  continent,  or  the  islands  thereto  adja- 
cent. Besides,  it  is  not  slaves,  hMt  Jreed  slaves 
who  are  of  this  opinion.  *The  missionary  thus 
writes  on  the  topic,  at  page  357 : — 

la  one  who  has  observed  the  hard  toil  of  the  poor  ici  old 
milited  coontriet,  the  state  ia  which  the  inhabitAots  here 
lire,  is  ooe  of  gloriooa  ease.  The  country  is  fall  of  little 
Tilbges.  Food  abounds  and  very  little  labour  is  required 
far  iu  cultiTation ;  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  no  maaure  is  re- 
qaired.  When  a  garden  becomes  too  poor  for  good  crops  of 
B&tse,  millet,  &c,  the  owner  removes  a  little  farther  into 
tlie  forest,  applies  fire  round  the  roots  of  the  larger  trees  to 
kill  thea,  cuts  down  the  smaller,  and  a  new,  rich  garden  is 
mdy  for  the  seed.  The  gardens  asually  present  the  sppear- 
aoes  of  a  great  number  of  tall,  dead  trees,  standing  without 
bark,  and  maite  growing  between  them.  The  old  gardens 
eratioae  to  yield  manioc  for  years  after  the  owners  have 
reewved  to  other  spots,  for  the  aake  of  millet  and  maize. 
But  while  vegetable  aliment  is  abundant,  there  is  a  want  of 
lalt  sad  aainal  food,  so  that  numberless  traps  are  seen,  set 
for  nice,  in  all  the  forests  of  Londa.  Tlie  vegetable  diet 
leafes  great  eraving  for  flesh,  and  I  have  no  doubt  bat  that, 
when  an  ordinary  quantity  a(  mixed  food  it  supplied  to  freed 
•hves,  they  aeioally  do  feel  more  comfortable  than  they  did 


Bat  **  freed*'  slaves  are  of  course  free ;  and  may 
occnpy  a  better  position  than  in  their  primitive  state. 
They  were  anbjects  of  petty  chiefs,  who  ordered 
them  when  and  where  they  pleased ;  for  the  tra- 
Teliefa  were  no  longer  in  the  land  of  the  "  pecho,*' 
vilh  its  freedom  of  debate.  They  were  in  a  land 
▼here  men  feed  upon  mioe»  and  endure  great 


trouble  to  catch  them.  The  beasts  of  prey  and 
the  beasts  to  ba  preyed  upon  had  disappeared. 
Fire  arms  had  accomplished  the  emancipation  of 
men  from  the  forest  chiefs. 

The  antelopes,  buffaloes,  elephants,  hippo- 
potami, jackalls,  lions,  and  rhinoceros  had  all  emi- 
grated in  disgust  with  the  means  employed  by 
mankind  to  assert  their  superiority.  Dr.  Living- 
stone has  a  strange  theory  that  with  the  beasts  of 
the  forest  went  the  tsetse,  the  insect  murderer  of 
domestic  animals ;  and  that  the  latter  have  not 
had  time  to  increase  since  they  had  opportunity  of 
even  living,  in  these  territories. 

The  progress  of  the  travellers  had  been  slow 
over  the  central  districts  and  forests  of  Africa ;  but 
on  the  30th  of  Mirch  they  gained  the  ridge 
above  the  great  valley  of  the  Quango ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  Apnl  they  reached  its  banks. 

"  Oa  the  30th  we  came  to  a  sudden  descent  from  the 
high  landp  indented  by  deep  narrow  valleys,  over  which  we 
had  lately  been  travelling.  It  is  generally  so  steep  that  it 
can  only  be  descended  at  particular  points,  and  even  there  I 
was  obliged  to  dismount,  though  so  weak  I  had  to  be  led  by 
my  compiuions  to  prevent  my  topplini;  over  iu  walking 
down.  It  was  annoying  to  feel  myself  so  helpless ;  for  I 
never  liked  to  see  a  ma ),  either  sick  or  well,  giving  in 
effeminately.  Below  us  lay  the  valley  of  the  Quango.  If 
you  sit  on  the  spot  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  viewed  the 
battle  of  Langside,  and  look  down  on  the  vale  of  the  Clyde, 
you  may  see  in  miniature  the  glorious  sight  which  a  moch 
greater  and  richer  vnlley  exhibited  to  our  view.  It  is  about 
a  hundred  miles  broad,  clothed  with  dark  forest,  except 
where  the  light  green  grass  covers  meadow  lands  on  the 
Quango,  which  here  and  there  glances  out  in  the  sun  as  it 
wends  its  way  to  the  north.  The  opposite  side  of  this  great 
valley  appears  like  a  range  of  lofiy  mountains,  and  the 
descent  into  it  about  a  mile,  which  increased  perpendicularly, 
may  be  from  a  thonsand  to  twelve  hundred  feet.  Emerging 
from  the  gloomy  forests  of  Londa,  this  magnificent  prospect 
made  us  all  feel  as  if  a  weight  had  been  lifted  off  our  eyelids. 
A.  cloud  was  passing  across  the  middle  of  the  valley,  from 
which  rolling  thunder  pealed,  while  above  all  was  glorious 
sunlight ;  and  when  we  went  down  to  the  part  where  we  had 
seen  it  passing,  we  found  that  a  very  heavy  thunder  shower 
had  fallen  under  the  path  of  the  cloud  ;  and  the  bottom  o 
the  valley,  which  from  above  seemed  quite  swollen,  wef 
discovered  to  be  intersected  and  furrowed  by  great  numben 
of  deep.cut  streams.  Looking  back  from  below,  the  descent 
appears  as  the  edge  of  a  table-land,  with  numerous  indented 
della  and  spurs  jutting  out  all  along,  giving  it  a  serrated 
appearance.  Both  the  top  and  sidf^s  of  the  Sierra  are 
covered  with  trees,  but  large  patches  of  the  more  perpendi- 
cular parts  are   bare,  and  exhibit   the  red  soil   which  is 

gdneral  over  the  region  we  have  now  entered 

The  river  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  very 
deep.  The  water  was  discoloured — a  circumstance  which 
we  had  observed  in  no  river  of  the  Londa  or  in  the 
M-ikololo  country.  This  fine  river  flows  among  extensive 
meadows  clothed  with  gigantic  grass  and  reeds,  and  in  a 
direction  nearly  north.  .  .  .  The  Quango  is  said  by 
the  natives  to  contain  many  venemous  water-snakes,  whidi 
congregate  near  the  carcase  of  any  hippopotamus  that  may 
be  killed  in  it.  If  this  is  true,  it  may  account  for  all  the 
vilUges  we  see  being  situated  far  from  iU  banks.  We 
were  advised  not  to  sleep  near  it ;  but  as  we  were  anxious 
to  cross  to  the  western  side  we  tried  to  induce  some  of  the 
Basing^  to  lend  us  canoes  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bashinje  chiefs  were  unfortunately  even 
greedier  than  those  whom  they  had  previously  met, 
and  threatened  to  turu  them  back  again  to  the 
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land  from  whence  they  came ;  bat  a  yonng  half- 
caste  Portuguese,  a  sergeant  of  mililia,  Cypriano 
di  Abreu,  had  crossed  the  Quango  to  buy  beeswax, 
and  he  assisted  tbem.  Cypriano  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  Portuguese  post  nearest  to  the 
Quango  on  the  western  bank.  The  ri?er  was  the 
frontier.  Three  miles  beyond  it  they  "  came  to 
several  neat,  square  houses,  with  many  cleanly- 
looking  balf-caste  Portuguese  standing  hi  front  of 
them  to  salute  us.*' 

There,  Dr.  Livingstone  writes,  that  the  troubles 
with  the  border  tribes  were  at  an  end.  The  Por- 
tuguese extended  to  him  and  his  iuland  escort  the 
utmost  hospitality,  from  Cypriano,  the  sergeant,  to 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Governor.  They  had  ar- 
rived, by  crossing  the  Quango,  in  a  Christian 
land,  at  least  nominally ;  and  even  that  was  an 
improvement ;  although  the  Makololo— who  ac- 
companied Dr.  Livingstone,  and  were  thankful 
that  they  had  become  "  children  of  Jesus,"  and 
therefore  avoided  quarrels  for  points  upon  their 
long  journey,  that,  with  their  former  views,  would 
have  produced  hostilities — were  scandalised  at  the 
traffic  in  human  beings,  for  they  were  now  in  a 
slave  land.  Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  Portugal  taught  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Angolo  to  read  and  write ;  and  the  people 
being  proud  of  their  quali6eation  write  upon  every 
imaginable  pretence ;  but  they  did  not  leave  them 
a  Bible,  which  seems  to  be  proscribed.  At  this 
station  on  the  Quango  all  the  militia  could  read 
and  write ;  but  except  a  few  tracts,  containing 
lives  of  the  saints,  a  cyclopasdia,  a  dictionary,  and 
a  medical  work,  they  had  nothing  to  read ;  and 
although  Cypriano  had  three  small  wax  images  of 
saints,  he  had  never  seen  a  Bible.  He  had  never 
heard  the  book  mentioned.  Dr.  Livingstone 
remarks  on  this  state  of  matters  : — 

**  It  18  a  pity  that  the  church  to  vhich  they  belong,  when 
unable  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  her  children,  does  not  give 
them  the  sacred  writings  in  their  own  tongue;  it  would 
surely  be  better  to  see  them  good  Protestants,  if  these  would 
lead  them  to  be  so,  than  entirely  ignorant  of  Qod*s  message 
to  roan.  For  my  part,  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  the 
Africans  good  Uoman  Catholics  than  idolatrous  heathens.** 

Cassange  was  the  name  of  the  next  village 
which  the  party  reached,  in  the  Quango  valley. 
Cassange  is  a  Christian  village  of  considerable 
size,  but  it  has  not  even  a  priest  resident ;  yet  the 
anniversary  of  the  Resurrection  was  observed  on 
the  16th  of  April ;  with  an  artillery  salute,  a  dis- 
play of  flags,  a  festival  to  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  a  procession  for  the  coloured  population,  in 
which  a  figure,  seated  on  an  ox,  represented  Judas 
Iscariot.  The  slaves  also  expected  and  received 
gratuities  from  the  shopkeepers,  on  whom  they 
called  to  offer  their  congratulations.  The  tendency 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  Scriptural  events  by  dramatic 
festivals  is  illustrated  in  Africa  as  in  America. 
The  same  language  would  serve  to  narrate  the 
proceedings  at  this  festival  either  in  Mexico  or  on 
the  Quango. 


After  leaving  this  valley,  which  seems  to  be  a 
deep  inland  glen,  of  a  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  at 
the  bottom,  the  travelling  party  had  to  ascend  the 
hills  on  the  western  side  to  a  summit,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  table-land  from  which  they  de- 
scended ;  and  at  this  point  they  commenced  their 
descent  to  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Paul  de  Loanda. 
It  will  horrify  the  bullionista  of  this  country 
to  learn  that,  even  within  the  Portuguese  territo- 
ries, calico  continued  to  be  the  circulating  medium. 
Calico  had  taken  the  natural  place  of  cowries,  and 
gold  is  nowhere. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed  on  their 
way  to  the  coast  was  more  populous  than  any  other 
portion  of  their  route.  Wherever  cultivation  was 
employed  wealth  grew  out  of  the  soil.  One  gen- 
tleman paid,  a  few  years  previously,  strieen  pounds 
for  an  estate,  near  a  town  called  Trombetta. 
When  Dr.  Livingstone  passed  his  place  nine  hun- 
dred coffee  trees  were  growing  there,  and  yielding, 
he  doubted  not,  to  their  owner,  sixty  times  his 
original  sixteen  pounds.  "  All  sorts  of  fruit  trees 
and  grape  trees"  yielded  their  crops  twice  in  each 
year.  Grain  and  vegetables  are  equally  profuse 
in  their  returns  for  the  smallest  possible  care. 
Cotton  stood  in  its  pods  on  the  fields,  but  the  pro- 
prietor *'  did  not  care  for  it.**  There,  however,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  world  is  full  of  troubles. 
There  the  abundance  of  mosquitoes  and  the  want 
of  roads  form  the  great  evils  in  the  eyes  of 
Europeans,  but  not  of  all  Europeans;  for  the 
Portuguese  possess  the  land,  and,  except 
that  they  are  good-natured,  they  possess 
it,  if  not  for  the  same  reason,  cer- 
tainly with  the  same  result  that  the  dog 
possessed  the  hay  of  the  ox.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  Portuguese  even  deserve  any  credit  for 
being  good-natured  in  that  happy  land, — excepting 
the  mosquitoes,  for  roads  could  be  supplied — be- 
cause there,  according  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  every 
animal  becomes  better  in  his  or  her  nature,  so 
much  so  that  dogs,  he  does  not  say,  but  we  un- 
derstand, forget  to  bark  and  bite,  aud  it  would  be 
a  capital  penal  settlement  or  reformatory  of  Euro- 
peans ;  who  will  not  keep  their  temper ;  with  whom 
we  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted.  The  traveller 
reached  Loanda  on  the  last  day  of  May.  He  waa 
sinking  under  fever,  which  had  been  his  companion 
for  several  hundred  miles,  and  that  means  a  good 
many  days,  but  he  was  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
Gabriel,  the  only  British  subject  resident  in 
Loanda,  and  her  Majesty's  Commissioner  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  We  almost  think 
that  we  can  appreciate  and  understand  Dr.  Livings 
stone's  anxiety  upon  Mr.  Gabriers  character  as  he 
approached  Loanda.  He  would  be  plagued  ter- 
ribly with  suggestions  of  demure  red-tapebm  and 
official  pride ;  but  he  says,  "  when  we  entered  his 
porch  I  was  delighted  to  see  a  number  of  flowers 
cultivated  carefully,  and  inferred  from  this  ciroum* 
stance  that  he  was,  what  I  soon  discovered  him  to 
be,  a  real  whole-hearted  Englishman.** 

The  laf cEtncc  from  the  flovera  waa  ooirecl,  and. 
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ilthoagh  some  time  elapsed  before  the  traveller 
coald  renew  his  joamejings,  jet  he  received  from 
Mr,  Qabricl  the  kindest  attention,  from  the  officers 
of  the  British  cruisers  which  called  at  the  port 
offers  of  a  passage  to  St.  Helena  or  to  home,  and 
every  assistance  possible  from  both  the  civil  and 
ecdctiastical  anthoritics  of  Portugal  resident  at 
Loanda. 

Dr.  Livingstone  fonnd  that  the  western  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  his  friends,  the  Makololo, 
as  an  export  route,  and  that  circumstance  induced 
him  to  retrace  hb  steps  and  follow  the  Zambesi  to 
the  eastern  sea.  He  had  also  taken  his  escort 
from  their  homes.  He  believed  that  thej  could 
not  return  without  his  guidance  and  protection, 
an  opinion  which  alone  would  have  decided  the 
course  which  he  felt  obliged  to  take.  His  vi^t  to 
Loanda  was,  however,  useful.  His  Makololo 
frieuds  were  taken  on  board  some  vessels  of  the 
Eojal  Navy  then  in  the  bay,  and  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  feeling  of  awe  at  the  power  of  the 
missiouaries  friends.  Upon  the  other  hand,  they 
gave  both  the  British  naval  officers  and  the  Portu- 
guese authorities  a  favourable  idea  of  their  charac- 
ter, for  when  no  other  employment  offered  during 
their  long  stay  at  Loanda»  they  went  into  tbo 
forest  and  cut  fire-wood  for  sale  in  the  town ;  while 
they  were  occupied  for  part  of  the  time  in  un- 
loading coals,  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  naval 
steamers ;  and  marvelled  extremely  at  the  stones 
which  bumedy  and  the  quantity  of  them  that  the 
ship  contained.  The  intercourse  of  the  missionary 
with  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
was  of  the  most  agreeable  character.  He  describes 
that  and  St.  Paul  de  Loando  in  so  few  paragraphs 
that  we  may  quote  them : — 

Daring  the  period  of  my  indiipositioo,  the  bishop  sent 
frcqoevtly  to  ntke  ioqniriet,  tod  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
«a]k  I  weDt  to  thank  him  for  his  dfilities.  His  whole 
eoBTersation  and  condoct  shewed  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
great  benevolence  and  kindness  of  heart.  Alluding  to  my 
icing  a  Protestant,  he  stated  that  he  was  a  Catholic  from 
coarictioB ;  and  thoogli  soriy  to  see  others,  like  myself, 
fottowing  aaother  path,  be  eaiertained  no  ancharitable  feel- 
ings, nor  woold  he  cTcr  saoction  persecuting  measures.  He 
compared  the  Tarions  sects  of  Christians  in  their  way  to 
heaven,  to  a  number  of  individuals  choosing  to  pass  down 
tlie  different  streets  of  L>nndo,  to  one  of  the  churches— all 
vovld  arrive  at  the  same  place  at  last.  Hie  good  influence 
boik  b  the  city  and  in  the  country  is  acknowledged  ;  he  was 
prcmdiog  the  establishment  of  schools,  which,  though 
furmed  m9n  on  the  monastic  principle  than  Protestants 
might  spprove,  will  no  doubt  be  a  blessing.  He  was  like- 
wise snccessfully  attempting  to  abolish  the  non-marriage 
eastoau  of  the  ooontry ;  and  several  marriages  had  taken 
plaee  ia  Loando,  among  those  who,  but  for  his  teaching, 
wonU  have  been  content  with  concubinage. 

St. Paul  de  Loando  has  been  a  very  considerable  city,  but 
]«  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  contains  about  twelve  thon- 
Mnd  iahabitants,  most  of  whom  are  people  of  colour.'  There 
WW  varions  evidencea  of  its  former  magnificence,  especially 
two  cslbedrals,  one  of  which,  once  a  Jesuits'  college,  is  now 
o&vcrted  into  a  workshop,  and  in  passing  the  other  we  saw 
with  sorrow  a  number  of  oxen  feeding  within  its  stately 
walls.  Three  forts  continued  in  a  good  state  of  repair. 
Muj  large  etone  honaes  are  to  be  found.  The  palace  of 
thw  Qoverament,  and  the  Government  offices  are  commodions 
ilractvei,  bal  nearly  all  the  honaet  of  the  natiTe  inhabitanta 


are  of  wattle  and  danb.  Trees  are  planted  all  over  the  town 
for  the  sake  of  the  shade ;  and  the  city  presents  an  imposing 
appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is  provided  with  an  effective 
police  ;  and  the  custom  house  department  is  extremely  well- 
managed.  All  parties  agreed  in  representing  the  Portngoese 
anthoritiea  aa  both  polite  and  obliging ;  and  if  any  ineon- 
Tenieaee  is  ever  felt  by  strangers  visiting  the  port,  it  most 
be  considered  the  fault  of  the  system,  and  not  of  the  men. 

Dr.  Livingstone  commeneed  his  return  from  St. 
Paul  de  Loanda  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  He 
left  the  decaying,  and  old-fashioned  port  with 
favours  exhibited  and  good-will  expressed,  in  sub- 
stantial forms,  by  the  Portuguese  authorities, 
whose  kiudness  and  urbanity  deserve  record.  He 
was  accompanied  for  a  long  distance  on  his  way 
by  his  true  friend,  Mr.  Gabriel,  to  whom  we  feel 
that  the  success  which  has  attended  Dr.  Living- 
stone's explorations  is,  in  some  measure,  due  ;  in 
the  same  way  as  part  of  it  may  be  ascribed  to  that 
rather  masculine  lady,  Manenko,  or  her  uncle, 
Shinte;  and  especially  to  the  brave,  yet  gentle 
Makololo — chiefs  and  people — for  whose  benefit, 
however,  the  whole  matter  originated.  In  the 
journey  eastward,  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party 
passed  the  River  CoanZti,  at  the  town  of  Massan- 
gano,  where  there  is  still  a  considerable  tcaffic ; 
for  ten  or  twelve  large  canoes,  laden  with  produce, 
pass  the  town  daily.  Two  centuries  since  business 
was  better  at  Massangano ;  for,  in  1G50,  four 
galleons  were  built  there,  and  sailed  thence  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  navigation  of  the  Coanza  is 
interrupted  thirty  miles  above  Massangano  by  a 
waterfall ;  but  at  that  town  it  is  a  deep  stream, 
with  a  breadth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and 
could  be  used  by  steamers  to  the  bar,  which  would 
require  to  be  dredged  to  allow  a  free  entrance ; 
although  from  the  circumstance  we  have  mentioned 
the  bar  must  have  been  accessible  two  centuries- 
since. 

Dr.  Livingstone  experienced  such  genuine  hos- 
pitality everywhere  within  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tory, that  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  its  repe- 
tition  at   the   mansion   of   Senhor   Lubata,  who 
seems  to  be  the  great  mau  of  Mastangano,  a  town 
with  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  a 
district  with  28,063,  among  whom  there  are  only 
315  slaves.     But  the  country  and  the  towns  alike 
show  symptoms  of  ruin.     Large  iron-works  had 
been  built  at  one  place  and  are  still  in  operation, 
yet  they  are  also  neglected.    A  canal  was  contrived 
from  the  Coanza  river  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  but 
after  six  thousand  yards  had  been  cut  the  works 
were  abandoned.      The   climate   and  soil  of  this 
great  colony  of  the  Portnguese  is  described  in  the 
most  glowing  terms  by  Dr.  Livingstone.      let 
fever  seems  to  be  common;  so  it  is  not  para- 
disaical ;  although  otherwise  the  language  of  the 
traveller  would  almost  tempt  weary  men  at  home 
to  realise  the  crumbs  and  fragments  that  may  be 
left   to  them  ;   and  pass  to  Angola  for  "  rest" 
"  sleep,"  as  the  Makololo  term  it — "  peace  and 
plenty,**  as  we  say.      Vigorous  men,  moreover, 
might  realise  fortunes,  with  no  more  labour  than 
is  implied  by  looking  at  a  plantation ;  for  capital 
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is  dear  there,  while  labour  is  low  in  price. 
Although  fever  is  experienced  in  Angola,  we 
presume  that  it  may  be  chiefly  traced  to  the 
decaying  vegetation ;  and  the  traveller,  a  medical 
man  we  must  remember,  writes  thus  :  —  **  Not- 
withstanding  the  general  healthiness  of  this  fine 
district,  and  its  pleasant  temperature,  I  was 
attacked  by  fever  myself."  The  interior— that  is 
to  say,  Conga — we  gather  incidentally,  is  more 
feverish  than  Angola ;  for  while  Dr.  Livingstone 
deplores  the  want  of  religious  ordinances  among 
the  native  and  nominal  Christians  of  the  interior, 
he  adds : — 

The  prevalence  of  fever  is,  probably,  tlie  reason  why  no 
priest  occupies  a  post  in  any  part  of  the  interior.  They 
come  ou  toars  of  visitation  like  tliat  mentioned,  and  it  is 
said  that  no  expense  is  inenrred,  for  all  the  people  are  ready 
not  only  to  pay  for  their  servioea,  bnt  also  to  furnish  every 
article  in  their  power  gratnitoasly.  In  view  of  the  desolate 
condition  of  this  fine  missionary  field,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  presence  of  a  few  Protestants  would  soon 
provoke  the  priests,  if  not  to  love,  to  good  works. 

It  is  curious  that  even  the  convents  and 
mojasteries  which  the  Portuguese  had  built  and 
endowed  with  land,  if  not  with  money,  are  deserted. 
That  was  found  to  be  the  case  even  in  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda,  and  is  more  completely  true  in  the  country 
districts.  The  Capuchins  and  Jesuits  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  their 
successors,  seized  by  the  narcotic  influences  of  the 
climate,  have  fallen  asleep,  evidently  without 
making  any  provision  for  the  continuance  of  their 
profession  and  race. 

We  cannot  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  traveller 
in  his  return  through  this  country;  although  the 
route  was  new  and  superior  to  that  by  which  he 
had  reached  the  Atlantic.  But  this  district — 
Angola — has  a  breadth  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  and  is  bounded  by  the  region  of  the 
Quango,  a  low  and  thorongly  tropical  valley,  with 
a  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles.  The  table  land 
east  of  that  valley  is  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
breadth  of  this  district,  therefore,  resembles  that 
of  England.  The  climate  is  flue,  the  soil  is 
fruitful,  and  the  population  computed  at  six 
hundred  thousand,  are  certainly  under  one  million. 
They  are  a  peaceable  race,  and  even  wild  animals 
of  dangerous  power  do  not  exist  out  of  the  rivers. 
All  tropical  productions  may  be  raised  in  abun- 
dance. Cotton  is  neglected  at  present,  because  it 
sells  for  one  penny  per  lb. ;  but  if  Glasgow  or 
Manchester  merchants  need  cotton,  and  will  buy 
at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  at  twopence  per  lb.,  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  seven  years  they  could 
load  fleets  of  merchantmen  with  this  article.  That 
port  at  present  is  chiefly  visited  by  our  national 
navy,  on  that  merciful  mission  which  will  ever 
distinguish  our  supremacy  of  the  seas. 

They  go  there  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  ;  and 
it  is  a  very  absurd  thing  to  depopulate  Africa  for 
the  cultivation  of  America,  when  better  coffee 
cannot  be  produced  in  the  Brazils,  or  better  cotton 
in  the  Carolinas,  than  Angola  grows.  The  Anti- 
Slaveiy  Society  should  memorialise  the  Govern- 


ment to  buy  Angola.     They  might  even  boy  it 
themselves.     It  Is  of  no  use  to  Portugal,  except 
as  a  penal   settlement^  but  a  million  of  pounds  • 
would  be  extremely  useful  at  Lisbon. 

We  do  not,  while  recommending  an  honest 
buying  of  the  province,  agree  in  some  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  statements.  Thus,  he  aays,  that  if 
Britain  had  held  this  district  during  the  time  that 
it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Portugal,  it  would 
have  been  not  less  productive  than  any  State  of  the 
UuioQ.  We  may  doubt  that,  because  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  British  Guiana  and  the  West 
Indian  islands,  are  entirely  neglected.  A  little 
encouragement  would  revive  among  oar  free 
negroes  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  the  cultivation 
of  cotton ;  for  that  consists  with  the  possession  of 
small  freeholds;  but  while  the  cotton-spinning 
interests  of  England  and  Scotland,  enrich  the 
Southern  States  of  America  with  the  tribute  of 
the  world,  they  do  nothing  for  our  own  possessions. 
Neither  Glasgow  nor  Manchester,  we  believe,  ever 
even  held  shares  in  an  Indian  railway ;  although 
these  lines  were  contrived,  partially,  to  improve 
their  trade  and  reduce  the  price  of  the  raw 
materials  which  they  use. 

Dr.  Livingstone   says  that  roads  will  never  be 
made   through    Angola,   while    the    Portnguese 
merchants  go  there  only  to  save  fortunes,  and  then 
return  to  spend  them  in  Europe.     We  are  certain 
that  this  opinion  cannot  be   adopted  as  a  general 
rule ;  although  it  may  be  true  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  have  recently  shown  a  defective  yigpur.     The 
canals,  railways,  and  roads  of  India,  have  been 
devised  by  men  who  nearly  all  propose  a  return  to 
home  at  some  period  of  their  life ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  grand  junction  road    on  the  Ganges  is 
considered  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  macadam- 
ising business.     The  Ganges  canal,  which  was  only 
opened  two  or  three    years  since,  was  deemed  a 
great  triumph ;  and  although  many  miles  of  rail- 
ways  have   not  yet   been    completed,  still  thej 
promise  to  be  very  successful,  and  except  for  this 
calamitous   mutiny  they  would  have  been  much 
farther  extended  ere  now.  We  are  verily  convinced 
that  the  Irish   gentleman  who   superintended  the 
formation  of  the  telegraphic  system  of  India,  fully 
intended  to  see  his  own  land  again ;  and,  unlike 
many  other  equally  useful  residents  of  India,  we  re- 
joice that  he  has  been  gratified.   The  late  Qir  Henry 
Lawrence  marked  his  name  on  the  diplomacy  litera- 
ture, the  military,  and  the   political  systems  of 
India.     Scholar,  Soldier,  and  Statesman,  more  dear 
to  his  countrymen,  who  knew  him  not  personally— 
is  his  fame  as  a  Christian  philanthropist.    Those 
homes  and  schools  for  the  young,  built  and  in  • 
great  measure  supported  by  the  late  warrior,  on 
more,  than  one  Indian  hill  are  his  memorials.    Bat 
we  think  not  that  he  loved  the  green  hills  of  his 
land  less  than  any  dreaming  merchant  of  St.  Paul 
de  Loanda  loves  the  olive  groves  of  Cintra,  because 
he  devoted  his  manhood — and  a  noble  manhood 
his  was — to  the  best  and  enduring  interests  of 
India.     Nobody  sappoaea  that  Colonel  Cotton 
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did  not  wish  to  refuii  Englud ;  but  where  ooald 
we  name  a  speoolative  civil  engineer  more  anxious, 
and  in  his  case  wisely  anxious,  for  great  public 
worb  in  any  land  than  Colonel  Cotton  in  India. 
Now,  in  the  agony  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire, 
ve  miss  such  names  as  those  of  Sir  Alexander 
Bomess  and  Sir  William  Macnaughton — and  how 
much  we  miss  the  men  none  of  us  can  tell ;  but 
while  an  enthusiast  for  economical  progress  could 
not  have  been  more  devoted  to  Indian  cultivation 
and  Indian  works  than  them,  although  his  ances- 
tors had  been  Brahmins  on  the  Jumna  for  thirty- 
fire  generations  ;  yet  most  dearly  did  they  and 
ten  thousand  men,  like  them,  love  the  home  that 
thej  were  never  again  to  see.  Although  the 
leaders  of  the  British  armies  of  India  inspire 
confidence  in  the  people  by  their  courage, 
devotedness,  and  skill;  and  especially,  althongh 
the  nation  reposes  in  trust  and  truth  that 
their  brave  old  commander  will  do  all  that 
even  the  chieftain  of  such  a  noble  band  could  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve;  yet  are  there  many  memories 
looking  back  for  a  few  years  to  the  plain-spoken, 
roQgh  warrior,  who  swept  o'er  Scinde,  and  wish 
that  he  were  living  still  to  help  us  in  our  need, 
even  if  he  should  vex  Cabinets  and  Courts  of  Direc- 
tors ;  but  he  was  even  more  distinguished  by  his 
administrative  capacity  than  his  fighting  powers,  if 
that  were  possible — ^and  Scinde  is  his  witness. 
Yet,  throngh  all  his  career  in  India,  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Napier  thought  of  "  home."  The  mutiny 
of  the  Sepoys  roused  from  hard  and  useful  work 
many  gallant  soldiers — none  more  gallant  or  more 
nsefal  in  eliciting  the  material  resources  of  India, 
than  one  who  scourged  these  murderers  and  muti- 
neers like  a  whirlwind — who  gathered  such  bright- 
ness round  his  name  day  by  day ;  that  Delhi  was 
dearly  won  when  General  Nicholson  fell;  but 
while  he  laboured  quietly  in  the  part  of  India 
allotted  to  him,  liis  heart  and  hope  were  question- 
less in  the  islands  of  the  west. 

The  Anglo-Indians  are  a  particular  people,  un- 
doubtedly a  daring  race,  who  have  maintained  the 
mastery  of  an  empire,  greater  and  more  populous 
than  that  of  Home,  against  the  apathy  of  home 
politics.  Still,  while  we  wish  to  see  the  colonisa- 
tion of  Indian  mountain  slopes  by  this  European 
race ;  yet  will  they  always  be  the  better  and  the 
stronger  from  this  connexion  with  their  old 
home. 

We  revert  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  long  return 
journey  to  the  interior ;  for  the  next  June  had 
commenced  before  he  had  recrossed  the  Easai  to 
those  broad  plains  which  he  had  found  under 
water  in  January  of  the  previous  year.  The 
centre  of  oar  summer  was  winter  there.  The 
valley  was  streaked  with  many-coloured  flowers,  in 
squares  or  stripes,  like  tartan.  Many  of  these 
botanical  specimens  were  new  to  Dr.  Livingstone, 
and  very  beautiful ;  bnt  on  the  second  day  after  he 
entered  upon  his  twenty-seventh  attack  of  fever. 
'Diey  found  the  Lotembwa  river  a  mile  broad  and 
three  feet  deep,  but  so  still,  that  the  direction  of 


its  current  could  not  be  ascertained  without  some 
care.  Two  rivers  with  that  name  both  flow  out  of 
Lake  Dilolo.  One  of  them  is  supposed  to  flow 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  joins  the  Zambesi 
and  thus  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  lake, 
he  considers,  is  the  watershed  between  the  Leeba 
and  the  Kasai ;  and  a  similar  lake,  but  larger  and 
shallower,  requiring  three  days  to  cross  in  canoes, 
may  be,  he  conjectures,  the  watershed  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Zambesi.  If  this  idea  be  found 
hereafter  right,  the  long-sought  springs  of  the 
Nile  will  be  discovered,  not  among  mountains  of 
snow,  as  has  been  conjectured  often,  but  on  the 
central  plain  of  Africa — that  great  plain,  which, 
like  "  a  trough,**  at  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  collects  the  waters  that  fall  upon 
its  extensive  banks. 

The  Lake  Dilolo  is  only  six  or  eight  miles  long, 
and  one  or  two  broad.  The  blue  waters  revived 
the  feverish  traveller,  who  went  on  his  way 
refreshed.  A  jolly  old  gentleman  is  "  Lord  of  the 
Lake'*  and  "  of  the  Manor,"  and  he  lamented,  like 
many  other  housekeepers,  "  that  when  they  had  no 
strangers  they  had  plenty  of  beer,  and  always  none 
when  they  came.'*  He  gave  what  they  had — "  a 
handsome  present  of  meal  and  putrid  buffalo's 
flesh;*'  and  like  very  fashionable  consumers  of 
game  at  home,  Moene  Dilolo  and  the  tenants  of 
the  owner  of  lake  and  forest  in  Africa,  like  rather 
to  indulge  in  putrid  flesh. 

The  travellers  now  got  among  old  acquaintances, 
but  the  melancholy  circumstance  that  they  heard, 
that  many  old  friends,  whom  they  met  only 
eighteen  months  previously,  were  now  in  their 
graves, — does  not  recommend  the  salubrity  of 
Central  Africa.  The  chief  Katema  gave  them  a 
cow,  but  the  buffaloes  were  not  wilder  than  his 
cows ;  and  two  days  were  required  to  hunt  the 
animal  pointed  out  to  them  as  their  property. 
They  left  Katcroa,  who  sent  a  guide  to  escort  them 
to  the  Leeba,  past  the  southern  Lake  Dilolo,  to 
the  southern  Lotembwa  river,  eighty  to  ninety 
yards  wide,  with  many  islands  in  its  waters. 

As  they  approached  the  Leeba,  they  met  an  old 
friend,  Mozinko.  He  was  not  "at  his  pleasant 
home  on  the  Lokaloeje ;  his  wife  was  dead,  and  he 
had  removed  elsewhere.  He  followed  us  some 
distance,  but  our  reappearance  seemed  to  stir  up 
his  sorrows.'*  They  found  a  pontoon  at  a  village 
where  they  had  left  it ;  but  little  causes  do  great 
evil — a  mouse  had  eaten  a  hole  in  the  wood  and 
spoiled  the  pontoon. 

By  the  end  of  June  they  had  reached  the  lands 
of  Shinte,  and  received  from  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
while,  as  memorials  of  their  journey.  Dr.  Living- 
stone planted  some  fruit  trees  which  he  had 
brought  from  Angola;  and  he  mentions  a  pretty 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  Makololo,  who  had 
carried  seeds,  growing  in  little  pots  of  earth,  over 
all  the  great  road  which  they  had  travelled  from 
the  Atlantic.  They  remained  with  Shinte  till  the 
6th  of  July,  when  he  forwarded  a  request  to  his 
sister  Kyamoana,  '*  to  furnish  as  many  canoes  as 
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she  ooald  for  oar  desceat  of  the  Loeb^t  and  the 
Leeambye.*' 

They  foand  that  this  sovereiga  lady  had  changed 
her  abode  and  her  capital  on  account  of  her 
husband's  death  ;  and  this  habit  of  changing  a 
residence  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  heads  of  a 
family,  must  always  be  prejudicial  to  the  progress 
of  the  Africans  in  material  prosperity.  It  is  an 
expensive  mourning,  which  only  the  rich  can 
afford.  Her  daughter,  Manenko,  kindly  remem- 
bered the  wayfarers,  and  furnished  liberal  supplies 
of  food  to  their  party.  In  passing  through  these 
territories,  the  old  ox,  Sinbad,  who  had  carried  the 
traveller  over  the  continent,  and  thus  far  on  the 
return  road,  was  stung  by  tsetse,  and  his  death 
secured. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  the  party  reached  Libonta, 
\he  first  town  of  the  Barotse,  and  were  received 
with  great  joy.  The  following  day  was  set  apart 
for  one  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  the  Barotse 
of  Libonta  joined  with  apparent  earnestness  in 
these  expressions  of  gratitude.  One  of  the 
natives  in  the  party  detailed,  in  a  speech  of  an 
hour,  the  wonders  that  they  had  seen ;  and  the 
old  men  in  the  Kotla,  or  village  Parliament,  urged 
the  missionary  to  counsel  their  chief,  Sekeletu^ 
against  war. 

We  almost  regret  that  Dr.  Livingstone  returned 
to  the  Barotse  empty  handed;  but,  he  says, 
"  though  we  set  out  from  Leonda  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  goods,  hoping  both  to  pay  our 
way  through  the  stingy  Chiboque,  and  to  make 
presents  to  the  kind  Balonda,  and  still  more 
generous  Makololo,  the  many  delays  caused  by 
sickness  made  us  expend  all  my  stock,  and  all  the 
goods  'my  men  procured  by  their  own  labour  at 
lioanda,  and  we  returned  to  the  Makololo  as  poor 
as  when  we  set  out.*'  Notwithstanding  this  their 
journey  down  the  Barotse  valley  was  a  triumph. 
£ach  little  village  supplied  its  ox.  The  missiona- 
ries own  party  understood  their  position.  Although, 
said  they,  "  we  return  as  poor  as  we  went,  we 
have  not  gone  in  vain."  They  commenced  im- 
mediately to  collect  materials  for  a  second  journey 
to  the  far  west. 

The  people  of  Linyanti,  tite  capital  of  the  Ma- 
kololo, were  equally  profuse  in  their  welcome,  and 
when  the  chief  Sekeletu  went  to  church  in  his  new 
European  uniform,  we  regret  that  he  attracted 
more  attention  thiui  the  sermon ;  but  we  fear  that 
when  sovereigns  attend  worship  on  State  occasions, 
a  similar  mistake  occurs  in  our  own  civilised 
regions. 

After  remaining  for  some  months  with  Sekeletu, 
who  ordered  a  sugar- mill  and  other  European 
goods,  rejoiced  in  two  horses  that  had  been  added 
to  his  live  stock,  and  especially  in  a  number  of 
donkeys,  which  were  found  to  be  impervious  to  the 
obnoxious  tsetse.  Dr.  Livingstone  commenced,  on 
the  Srd  November  his  exploration  of  the  Zambesi, 
accompanied  by  Sekeletu,  with  two  hundred  fol- 
lowers, and  commanded  by  that  chief's  father-in- 
law,  Motibe,  to  take  the  meatage  of  Jetu  to  those 


tribes  with  whom  they  had  beeu  at  war,  as  a  pass- 
port. As,  said  Motibe,  a  man  wishes  "  when  he 
returns  among  his  friends  to  have  something  of 
his  own  to  show  the  whole  of  the  ivory  in  the 
country  is  yours.*'  The  offer  was  generous,  and 
it  was  made  to  a  generous  man,  who  had  deter- 
mined that  no  selfishness  on  his  part  should  tinge 
the  intercourse  of  the  Makololo  with  the  first 
British  subject  whom  they  had  ever  met.  He 
decided  against  following  the  course  of  the  Zam- 
besi, but  preferred  to  strike  off  to  the  north-east, 
and  catch  it  again  after  a  long  bend,  during  which 
it  passes  through  a  torture,  in  which  neither  Dr. 
Livingstone  nor  any  other  living  being  could 
accompany  it.  -^  Before  describing  that  scenery — 
the  most  wonderful,  so  far  as  we  know  yet  in  the 
world — the  traveller  pauses  in  his  narrative  to 
correct  an  untravelled  writer,  who,  while  the 
missionary  was  sailing  down  the  Red  Sea  to  lay  his 
strange  discoveries  before  the  world,  had  asserted 
that  the  '*  Leeambye  had  no  connection  with  the 
Zambesi,  but  flowed  under  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and 
became  lost."  This  "modest  assertion,'*  writes 
the  traveller,  "  smacks  exactly  as  if  a  native  of 
Timbuctoo  should  declare  that  the  *  Thames'  and 
the  '  Fool*  were  different  rivers."  This  is  very  good 
now  that  Dr.  Livingstone  has  gone  there  and 
brought  us  word  that  the  Leeambye  and  the 
2iambesi  are  the  same  river,  and  that  the  two  titles 
really  mean  "  Biver**  each,  and  nothing  more ;  but 
formerly  the  gentleman  writing  in  the  Aihemsum 
was  justified  in  the  nse  of  the  maps  that  he  pos- 
sessed, and  the  next  extract  will  show  that  the 
map  makers  were  not  absolutely  careless  in  placing 
the  fountains  of  the  Zambesi  among  the  hills 
which  the  travellers  to  the  East  had  now  reaohed. 
Dr.  Livingstone  gave  to  tiie  falls  of  this  river 
the  name  Victoria ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
title  will  be  hereafter  used  in  designating  the  most 
terrific  meeting  of  rock  and  water  that  the  earth 
possesses.  The  scene  has  never  been  described 
before,  and  therefore  we  quote  the  passage  in 
which  the  author  conveys  a  graphic  idea  of  the 
smoke-sounding  columns  of  the  Zambesi. 

After  twenty  minutes'  sail  off  Kalai,  we  came  in  siglit 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  columns  of  vapour,  appropriately 
called  "  smoke,**  rising  at  a  distance  of  fire  or  six.  miles^ 
exactly  as  when  largo  tracts  of  gross  are  homed  in  Africa. 
Five  columns  now  arose,  and  bending  in  the  direction  of  tite 
wind ;  they  seemed  placed  against  a  low  ridge  covered  with 
trees;  the  tops  of  the  columns  at  this  distance  seemed  to 
min;?le  with  the  clouds.  They  were  white  below,  and  higher 
up  became  dark,  so  as  to  simulate  smoke  very  closely.  The 
wholo  scene  was  extremely  beantiful ;  the  banks  and  islands 
dotted  over  the  river,  are  adorned  witli  sylvan  Tfgntation  of 
great  variety  of  colour  and  form.  At  the  period  of  our 
visit  several  trees  were  spangled  over  with  blossoms.  Trees 
have  each  their  own  physiognomy.  There,  towering  over 
all,  stands  the  great  burley  baobab,  each  of  whose  enormous 
arms  would  form  the  trnnk  of  a  large  tree ;  besides  groups 
of  graceful  palms,  which  with  their  feathery. shaped  leavcfi 
depicted  on  the  sky,  lend  their  beauty  to  the  scene.  As  a 
hieroglyphic,  they  always  mean  "  far  from  land,**  for  one  cau 
never  get  over  iheir  foreign  air  in  a  picture  or  landscapn. 
The  silvery  mohonono,  which  in  the  tropics  is  ia  form  lik« 
ths  Mdar  of  Lebanon,  stands  in  pleating  ceatratt  wit  ht 
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htk  eoloar  of  the  miUMri,.  wImm  tfpnm  form  m  dotted 
over  •!  preteat  with  its  plMaant  tearlet  fnii.  Some  trMS 
raenble  the  great  spreMtiog  oak,  others  asaame  the  character 
of  oar  oim  eltni  and  chettoatB;  bat  no  one  can  imagine  the 
beaoty  of  the  view  from  anything  witnessed  in  England.  It 
bad  ncTer  heea  seen  before  by  Earopeaa  eyes ;  bat  scenes  so 
loTely  most  haTe  bean  gated  upon  by  angels  in  their  flight. 
The  OB\y  want  felt,  is  tliat  of  mountains  in  the  baek-groand. 
The  falls  are  bonnded  on  their  sides  by  ledges  300  or  400 
feet  in  height,  which  are  covered  with  forest,  with  the  red 
Ml!  appearing  among  the  trees.  When  abont  half  a  mile 
firom  tlie  falls,  I  left  the  canoe  by  which  we  bad  come  down 
thas  br,  and  embarked  in  a  lighter  one,  with  men  well 
seqaaintfd  with  the  rapids,  who  by  passing  down  the  centre 
of  the  streams,  or  the  eddies  and  still  places  caused  by  many 
jotting  rocks,  brooght  as  to  an  island  sitnated  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  lip  over  which  the  water 
rolls.  In  coming  hither,  there  was  danger  of  being  swept 
down  by  the  streams  whieh  roshed  along  on  each  side  of  the 
ialaad ;  bat  the  river  was  now  low,  and  we  sailed  where  it 
is  totally  impossible  to  go  when  the  water  is  high.  Bat 
thoogfa  we  had  reached  the  island,  and  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot,  a  view  from  which  wonld  solve  the  whole 
problem,  I  believe  that  no  one  conld  perceive  where  the  vast 
body  of  water  went ;  it  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the  earth,  the 
opposite  lip  of  the  flasore  in  which  it  disappeared  being 
oajy  eighty  feet  distant.  At  least  I  did  not  comprehend  it 
aatil,  creeping  with  awe  to  the  verge,  I  peered  down  into  a 
large  rent  whidi  had  been  made  from  bank  to  bank  of  the 
broad  Zambesi,  and  saw  that  a  stream  of  a  thoasand  yards 
broad,  leaped  down  a  hundred  feet,  and  them  beeame  snddeoly 
eonprcased  into  a  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  The 
entire  falls  are  simply  a  crack  made  in  a  hard  basaltic  rock 
from  the  right  to  the  left  banks  of  the  broad  Zambesi,  and 
then  prolonged  from  the  left  bank  away  through  thirty  or 
forty  miles  of  hills.  If  one  imagines  the  Thames  filled  with 
low  tiee-eoTered  hills,  immediately  beyond  the  tannel,  ex- 
tending  as  far  as  Gravesend,  the  bed  of  black  basaltic  rock 
instead  of  London  sand,  and  a  fiisnre  made  therein  from  one 
end  of  the  tannel  to  the  other,  down  through  the  key- stones 
of  the  arch,  and  prolooged  through  the  left  end  of  the  tannel 
throogh  thirty  mites  of  hills,  the  pateway  being  thirty  feet 
down  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  instead  of  what  it  is,  with 
the  Upa  of  the  ftssore  from  80  to  100  feet  apart ;  then  fancy 
the  Thames  leaping  bodily  into  the  golf,  and  forced  there  to 
change  its  direction,  and  flow  from  the  right  to  the  left 
bank ;  and  then  rash  boiling  and  roaring  through  the  hills — 
he  may  then  have  some  idea  of  what  tekes  place  at  this, 
the  auKt  wooderfol  sight  I  had  witnessed  in  Africa.  On 
looking  down  into  the  flssore  on  the  right  of  the  island,  one 
aees  nothing  bat  a  dense  white  cloud,  which  at  the  time  we 
Tisited  the  spot  had  two  bright  rainbows.  The  san  was  in 
the  meridian,  and  the  declination  abont  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place.  From  this  cloud  rnshed  up  a  dentte  jet  of 
▼apoor  exactly  like  steam,  and  it  monnted  200  or  300  feet 
high :  then  condensing,  it  changed  its  hue  to  that  of  dark 
smoke,  and  came  back  in  a  constant  shower,  which  wetted 
na  to  the  skin.  The  shower  falls  chiefly  on  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  fissure ;  and  a  few  yardu  back  from  the  lip,  there 
■tends  a  straight  hedge  of  evergreen  trees,  whose  leaves  are 
always  wft  From  their  rooU  a  nnmber  of  rills  ran  back 
into  the  galf ;  baft  aa  they  flow  down  the  steep  wall  there, 
the  eolnmn  of  vapour,  in  iU  ascent,  licks  them  clean  up  off 
Uie  rock,  and  away  they  mount  again.  They  are  constently 
raaaing  down,  but  never  reach  the  bottom. 

On  the  left  of  the  isUind  we  see  the  water  at  the  bottom, 
a  white  rolling  mass  moving  away  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
flaann^  whieh  branehea  off  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A 
pteee  of  the  rock  had  fallen  off  a  spot  on  the  left  uf  the 
i*2and,  and  juts  out  from  the  water  below,  and  from  it  I 
jwlged  the  disteoce  which  the  water  falls  to  be  about  100 
fiBct.  Xhe  walls  of  this  gigantic  crack  are  perpendicular,  and 
ompaaed  of  one  bomogeneooa  mass  of  rock.  The  edge  of 
that  aide  over  which  the  water  falls  is  worn  off  two  or  three 
fiBct,  and  pieoea  have  fallen  away,  so  as  to  give  it  somewhat 
^  a  aem^  appcaranoe.    That  orer  whidh  the  water  docs 


not  fitll  is  qnite  straight,  axeept  at  the  left  eomer,  where  a 
rent  appears,  and  a  piece  seems  inclined  to  fall  off.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  nearly  in  the  same  steto  in  which  it  was  left 
aft  the  period  of  its  formation.  The  rock  is  daik  brown  in 
colour,  except  about  ten  feet  from  the  bottom,  which  is  dis- 
colonred  by  the  annual  rise  of  the  water  to  that  of  a  greater 
height.  On  the  left  side  of  the  island  we  have  a  good  view 
of  the  mass  of  water  which  eaases  one  of  the  eolnmns  of 
vapour  to  ascend,  as  it  leaps  qaite  dear  of  .be  roek,  and 
ferms  a  thick  nnbroken  flood  all  the  way  to  the  bottom.  Ite 
whiteness  gave  the  idea  of  snow,  a  signt  I  had  not  seen  for 
many  a  day.  As  it  broke  into  (if  I  may  nse  the  term)  pieces 
of  water,  all  rushing  on  in  the  same  direction,  eaeh  gave  off 
several  rays  af  foam,  exactly  as  bits  of  itoel,  when  barnt  in 
oxygen  gaa,  give  off  rays  of  sparks.  The  snow-white  sheet 
seemed  like  myriads  of  small  comets  rushing  in  one  direc- 
tion, each  of  which  left  behind  its  nucleus  rays  of  foam.  I 
never  saw  the  appearance  referred  to,  noticed  elsewhere.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  the  mass  of  %rater  leaping  at  once 
clear  of  the  roek.  and  but  slowly  breaking  np  into  spray. 

We  shall  have  in  course  of  a  few  years  other 
accounts  of  this  wonderful  scene,  but  when  the 
Portuguese  explorers  found  the  Zambesi  issuing 
out  of  this  range  of  hills,  we  are  not  astonished 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  this  discovery  of  a 
magnificent  fountain ;  and  did  not  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  the  original  springs.  Dr.  Livingstone 
conjectures  that  this  fissure  in  the  bed  of  the 
Zambesi  was  formed  at  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  served  to  drain  the  great  fresh  water  lakes  of 
the  interior  down  to  their  present  diminished, 
measurement ;  but  we  cannot  see  through  this 
reasoning.  The  opening  of  the  fissure  would  not 
make  any  difference  in  the  level  of  the  rivers  bed 
above  the  falls ;  and  if  it  reached  Kalai  before 
the  date  of  the  fissure  the  water  must  have  found 
some  channel  towards  a  lower  level. 

The  character  of  the  natives  changed  to  the 
worse  as  the  travellers  advanced  to  the  East,  and 
after  the  friendly  Makololo  Chief,  Skeleta  had 
left  them  and  returned  to  his  own  town,  fhej 
came  to  a  region  where  the  chiefs  of  the  villages 
placed  on  poles  the  skulls  of  the  enemies  whom 
they  had  killed  for  trophies. 

Dr.  Livingstone  had,  however,  a  large  party 
who  proceeded  through  the  lands  of  these  Batoka 
of  the  Zambesi  in  comparative  peace ;  but  they 
were  compelled  to  travel  by  night  only,  from  fear 
that  the  "  tsetse*'  would  sting  their  oxen  during 
the  day.  It  appears  that  this  murderous  inseet 
kills  only  by  day.  In  passing  onwards  to  the 
East,  Dr.  Livingstone  came  on  long  ranges  of 
elevated  and  open  country  which  he  considered  to 
be  salubrious  in  the  highest  degree.  He  also 
passed  through  savage  tribes  with  uncouth  and 
wild  habits,  by  no  means  calculated  to  assure  a 
lonely  traveller  that  his  scull  might  not  soon  find 
a  pole  and  be  a  trophy.  These  people  however, 
were  border  tribes,  who  had  old  hostilities  with  the 
Makololo,  and  the  feeling  engendered  by  outrages 
in  former  times  may  explain  their  conduct.  As 
they  proceeded  onwards  the  inhabitants  evidently 
increased  in  numbers ;  and  became  better  disposed 
until  when  they  reached  a  country  swarming  with 
inhabitants  the  feeling  towards  them  was  quite 
friendly ;  and  they  offered  com  and  other  neoes- 
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saries  as  presents.  The  natives  were  in  a  low 
oiTilisation,  and  wore  no  clotbing  whatever;  so 
that  they  can  have  no  demand  for  calicoes  or 
cottons.  Nevertheless,  when  the  traveller  spoke 
of  "Jesus  as  their  Saviour,  whose  word  is  Peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  man/*  the  villagers  cried 
out  "We  are  tired  of  fight,  give  us  rest  and 
sleep."  Tbej  are  in  the  author's  quotation  from 
Isaiah,  "  A  people  scattered  and  peeled."  Their 
wealth  lay  in  their  cattle,  but  they  have  been 
robbed  by  successive  conquerors,  for  Africa  has 
bad  its  great  warriors.  They  do  not  "desire 
Christian  instruction,  for  of  it  they  have  no  idea ; 
but  the  people  are  now  humbled  by  the  scourg- 
ings  they  have  received,  and  seem  to  be  in  a 
favourable  state  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.'* 
All  the  chieftains,  as  the  party  advanced  to  the 
nortb-cast  vied  in  kindness,  and  food  was  abun- 
dantly offered.  Now  said  one  Semalembae,  "  I 
shall  cultivate  largely  in  the  hope  of  eating  and 
sleeping  in  peace.*'  Their  fields  were  extremely 
fertile,  and  com  abounded  in  every  village.  As 
tbey  approached  tbe  Portuguese  settlements  the 
party  felt  the  effect  of  border  war  again;  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  had  at  one  place  to  produce  his  white 
skin,  as  evidence  that  he  was  not  a  Portuguese, 
for  they  are  darker  than  the  Britisb  race.  A 
native,  wiser  perhaps  than  his  neighbours,  said 
"No  we  never  saw  skin  so  white  as  that,**  and 
added,  "  Ab !  you  must  be  one  of  that  tribe  that 
loves  the  bkck  men.*'  Of  course  the  traveller  of 
the  white  skin  pleaded  guilty,  and  he  with  his 
party  were  saved. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  tbey  again  reached 
the  Zambesi,  with  a  breadth  of  twelve  hundred 
yards  from  bank  to  ^brae,  witli  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  deep  water  flowing  at  the  rate  of  thaee 
and  three-fourth  miles  an  hour,  through  a  land 
teeming  with  fertility,  and  abounding  in  people 
who  might  be  easily  managed,  but  the  Portuguese 
have  not  the  art  to  render  their  neighbours 
nsefuL 

The  Baneyai  are  the  nearest  tribe  to  the  Por- 
tuguese settlements,  and  a  superior  class  to  the 
natives  higher  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi ;  curi- 
ously illustrated  by  the  great  influence  possessed 
by  the  females  of  their  community.  They  are  of 
a  lighter  colour  than  the  Negroes — a  chocolate 
colour—and  not  unlike  the  rude  drawings  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians. 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  March  that  Dr.  Living- 
atone  was  met  by  two  officers,  a  company  of  sol- 
diers, an  excellent  breakfast,  intelligence  that 
Sebastopol  had  fallen,  and  the  means  of  reaching 
Tete,  a  town  with  two  thousand  inhabitants  and  a 
fort  with  a  garrison.  The  commanding  officer 
received  the  explorer  with  extreme  kindness,  and 
Tete  presented  only  a  repetition  of  the  good  wel- 
come given  at  ^8t.  Paul  de  Leonda.  On  the 
east  as  on  the  west  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Portuguese  was  apparent.  On  the  Zambesi  in- 
deed their  affairs  were  a  far  greater  wreck  than 
upon  the  western  coasts.    On  the  banks  of  that 


river,  as  Dr.  Livingstone  passed  through  tbe  rieh 
Delta,  famine  prevailed  so  severely  that  eight 
thousand  persons  had  perished  from  want.  The 
rumour  seems  almost  incredible  with  a  land  pro- 
ductive of  com  and  especially  maize  in  abund- 
ance at  a  short  distance  further  up  the  river. 

The  officials  under  the  Portuguese  Crown  had 
received  no  salaries  for  four  years.  The  soldiers 
never  obtained  pay,  but  they  married  native  wives 
who  supported  them.  Taking  even  the  delta  of  the 
Zimbesi,  from  Tete  to  the  aea,  the  land  is  more 
extensive,  more  important,  and  not  less  fertile  than 
Egypt;  yet  the  Mauritius,  a  little  speck  of  rock 
in  the  ocean,  supports  more  people — supplies  more 
produce  than  all  the  delta  of  this  magnificent  river. 
To  Dr.  Livingstone  all  the  Portuguese  officials  on 
the  East  and  West  Coast  exhibited  honest  and 
kindly  hospitality.  They  treated  him  in  the  most 
friendly  manner ;  but  still,  we  believe,  if  the  Zam- 
besi could  be  bought  from  them,  the  land  would 
be  useful  to  us,  and  the  money  to  them.  The 
lower  part  of  the  river  has  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, and  would  become  rapidly  a  large  cotton- 
growing  district,  while  the  sugar-cane  grows  spon- 
taneously on  its  banks  upwards  to  Linytani.  The 
missionary  met  friends  in  one  of  her  Majesty *s 
vessels  lying  off  the  bay,  but  the  only  native  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  ship  and  wished  to  visit 
Europe  became  insane,  leaped  overboard,  and  was 
drowned.  The  other  members  of  his  party  remain 
at  different  parts  of  the  Portuguese  territory, 
cheerfully  labouring  for  their  'iving,  under  the 
protection  of  the  officials  until  his  return  from 
Britain.  Captain  Peyton  gave  Dr.  Livipgstone  a 
passage  in  the  Prolio  to  the  Mauritius.  Major- 
General  Hay,  the  Governor  of  that  wonderful  little 
island,  constrained  him  to  remain  there  until  he 
had  quite  recovered  from  his  African  fevers.  In 
November  he  went  with  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Steam  Company's  ship  Candia  up  the  Red 
Sea,  and  his  passage-money  was  refunded  by  Capt. 
Powell.  He  reached  England  on  the  12th  Decem- 
ber. His  reception  in  this  country  is  well-known. 
The  freedom  of  nearly  all  the  large  cities  has  been 
accorded  to  him.  Considerable  sums  have  been 
voted  to  him  in  some  instances,  He  has  been  tho 
geographical  and  missionary  hero  of  a  busy  and 
trying  year.  His  connexion  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society  has  been  dissolved,  and  he  is 
free,  with  means,  to  pursue  his  own  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  African  civilisation  and  cultivation. 
His  volume  has  sold  better  thau  any  work  of  tbe 
season.  None  other,  indeed,  approaches  it.  The 
copies  sold  a  month  ago  had  reached  to  20,000. 
The  intervening  period  has  added  largely  to  tho 
number  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Time  will 
disclose  the  nse  that  the  cottonocracy  may  make 
of  the  facts  contained  in  its  pages ;  but  the  dis- 
coveries it  records  should  enable  them  to  form  a 
new  rivalry  to  the  cotton-planting  interest  of  the 
United  States,  who  wring,  we  fear,  the  greater 
part  of  the  profits  out  of  tho  mule  and  water-twbt 
of  our  mills. 
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The  Tolame  contains  the  narrative  of  a  life 
hitherto  of  which  the  cottou  democracy  may  he 
proud.  It  has  been  a  life  of  extraordinary  toil 
and  annsual  success  in  an  nnpromising  field.  The 
interest  of  the  narrative  is  not  heightened  by  the 
stjle  of  the  writer.  Sixteen  years  passed  in 
forgetting  one's  language  is  not  the  best  training 
for  the  composition  of  a  popular  work.  The  subject 
happily  required  no  embellishment,  although,  by 
the  way,  ita  illustrations  are  remarkably  good. 
The  interest  of  the  discoveries  rendered  a  plain 
narrative  more  desireable  than  any  other  style ;  and 
the  road  from  south  to  north,  and  from  north  to 
soath,  from  east  to  west,  and  from  the  west  to  the 


farther  east  is  traced  in  clear  and  perspicuous 
sentences.  The  author  is  again  to  revisit  the 
Zcmesi,  to  meet  his  party  of  Baretsi  and  Makololo, 
to  conduct  them  through  the  forests  intervening 
between  them  and  Linyanti ;  and  although  a  long 
period  must  elapse  before  the  Leeambye  can 
become  useful  to  commerce— before  the  long 
portage  at  the  Victoria  Falls  can  be  cheaply  over- 
come, and  Central  Africa  send  its  productions  in 
large  quantities  to  the  ocean — yet  we  may  hopu 
that  Br.  Livingstone  will  live  to  witness  a  grand 
advance  made  by  the  Makololo  in  all  those  arts, 
and  especially  in  that  faith,  which  would  fulfil  the 
objects  of  his  African  life. 


MARGUERITE. 


And  "Marguerite/*  the  flower  of  the  flock,  the 
joungest  of  our  seven  sisters  had  passed  away.  The 
blooming  cheek  had  hecome  pale,  the  bright  young 
eye  dim.  Sorely  we  missed  her ;  sorely  we  wept  her ; 
and  our  tears  fell  fast,  as  our  voices  sang  her  requiem. 
Marguerite  dear  Marguerite ;  let  thy  spirit  linger  o'er 
us  through  life. — Legends  of  Normandy, 

Softly,  softly,  bells  are  pealing 
Sadly  o*er  our  senses  stealing — 
We  are  weeping,  broken  hearted, 
For  our  loved  one  has  departed — 

Marguerite. 
She  is  dead  and  gone  for  ever, 
Weeping,  weeping  we  must  sever, 

Marguerite, 
Seraphs  hear  her  far  on  high, 
We  are  left  alone  to  die, 

Marguerite. 


Scattering  flowers  o'er  her  tomb. 
We  are  weeping  midst  the  gloom. 

Marguerite. 
When  we  had  not  power  to  save  thee, 
Then  within  the  ground  we  laid  thee, 

Marguerite. 
We  are  mourning  sadly  here, 
Sorrowing,  sorrowing  o'er  thy  bier, 

Marguerite  ? 
In  thy  grave  so  quiet  sleeping, 
Canst  thou  hear  our  bitter  weeping. 

Marguerite  ? 
She  is  dead  and  gone  for  ever, 
Weeping,  weeping,  we  must  sever, 

Marguerite. 
Softly,  softly,  bells  are  pealing, 
Sadly  o'er  our  senses  stealing ; 
We  are  weeping,  broken  hearted, 
For  our  loved  one  has  departed — 

Marguerite. 


TOUCHING    THE    ARMY.— No.   IL 


Ix  NoTember  last  we  threw  out  a  few  ideas 
touching  the  present  state  of  the  army  of  Great 
Britain,  as  regards  promotion  by  purchase,  military 
acquirements  and  examinations,  prior  to  admission, 
Ac.  We  now  propose,  in  the  phraseology  of  to- 
day, to  '*  f  entilate  "  certain  other  opinions  in  ex- 
iento  of  those  already  set  forth.  As  regards  the 
army,  there  has  e? er  existed  during  the  times  of 
peace  in  this  country,  though  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  any,  a  spirit  of  apathy  with  respect  to 
military  affairs,  and  an  increasing  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  penny-wise- and-poond  foolish  school,  to 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  British  army,  from 
grounds  of  economy,  and  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  the  way  to  ensure  peace  is  to  be  always 
prepared  for  war.  We  have  found  out  ere  now 
the  joint  e?ils  of  raw  troops,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Crimean  campaign,  of  going  to  war  with  a 


small  establishment.  It  will  here  be  easily  objected 
that  a  larger  standing  army  would  lay  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  Englishmen,  in  the  way 
of  tax.  Granted ;  but  better  pay  a  tax  ior  j§eace  than 
a  tax  for  war — and  the  question  will  verily  admit  of 
such  a  turn  as  this.  In  proportion  as  England  * 
maintains  an  e£5cient  army,  will  the  chances  of  war 
in  her  possessions  abroad  and  invasions  nearer 
home  be  lessened  ;  in  proportion  as  foreign  difficul- 
ties are  increased,  will  the  possibilities  be  strength- 
ened, and  the  probabilities  be  heightened  of 
danger  near  and  at  home,  "  £ngland*s  extremity 
is  Europe's  opportunity,"  is  an  old  axiom  of  conti- 
nental state-craft;  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
t hence  is  too  obvious  to  need  more  elucidation  on 
our  part.  And  now  to  come  at  once  at  the  ques- 
tion to  which  all  this  prefatory  "  bush-6ghting" 
tends,   viz.,  the  condition  of  our  army,  and  the 
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difers  sohemes  mooted  by  military  men,  with  a 
view  towards  its  increase,  as  well  as  to  the  much 
to  be  wished  reorgauisation  thereof.      In  the  time 
of  peace,  it  is  all  very  well  to  growl  at  the  idea 
of  supporting  so  many  idle  soldiers,  who  are  paid 
Is.  Id.  per  diem  for  doing  little  or  nothing ;  in  time 
of  war  our  eyes  are  widely  opened,  and  we  see  at 
once  to  our  sorrow  the  nature  of  our  mistake. 
Trained,  thoroughly  available  troops  are  noi  to  be 
obtained  "  to  order  in  four  and- twenty  hours,**  like 
the  garments  of  the  slop-sellers.     It  takes  some- 
thing more  than  a  red  coat  and  pipeclay  to  make 
a  soldier,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.     What 
we  waut  for  foreign  warfare  is  acclimatised  troops, 
who  not  only  know  their  duties,  but  are  able  well 
to  perform  them  in  trying  climates.     To  obtain 
them,  some  better  plan  must  be  adopted  than  the 
present,  whereby  (so  long  as  a  recruiting  servant, 
great  in  mendacious  eloquence,  and  decked  with 
particoloured  ribbons,  can  obtain  his  fair  modicum  of 
raw  boys,  who  are  willing  to  servo  the  Queen  and 
become  generals  in  expectancy),  great  things  are 
thought  to  be  accomplished.      These  same  raw 
boys  must,  however,  be  well  drilled  and  taught 
their  military  duties,  and  this  is  a  work  of  longer 
time  than  is  commonly  supposed.    A  war  breaks 
out,  as  in  India  at  present ;  the  boys  are  hurried 
off  from  their  various  depots,  and  transported  to  a 
a  climate  they  know  nothing  of,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  many  sink  under  the  influences  of 
change  of  climate,  as  was  found  in  the  Crimean 
campaign  especially.     We  shall  here  be  asked, 
what  we  propose  to  substitute  for  the  present 
system.     Fesiina  i(M/tf— the  best  kind  of  haste, 
liter  all,   gentle  reader,-*and  you  shall  know. 
Before  us,  while  we  now  write,  lies  a  pamphlet, 
professing,  in  some  measure,  to  solve  the  problem. 
We  propose,  then,  firstly,  to  lay  before  you,  as 
clearly  as  we  are  able,  the  views  of  the  writer  of 
that  pamphlet*  on  the  subject,  and  then  to  make 
such  few  comments  of  our  own  as  may  arise  out  of 
the  argument  as  we  proceed. 

The  merits  of  that  same  pamphlet,  as  a  mere 
literary  composition,  we  have  no  wish  at  this  junc- 
ture to  discuss,  but  there  certainly  seems  to  be 
much  common  sense  in  the  author's  views,  if  occa- 
sionally little  regard  for  the  beauties  of  gram- 
matical construction,  visible  throughout  their  de- 
lineation. Captain  Lawes,  to  use  his  own  words, 
proposes  "  to  shew  the  means  by  which  England 
alw^s  might  be  in  possession  of  leell-trained  and 
oeelimaimd  forcei  in  all  her  foreign  possessions, 
with  a  efficient  reserve  army."  Of  course  this 
plan  would  be  an  innovation  on  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  would  meet  with  great  opposition 
on  the  part  of  elderly  officers  of  the  '*As  you 
were  *'  school;  with  that,  the  question  as  to  the 
merits  of  this  plan  hu  nothing  at  all  to  do.  There 
are  worse  things  than  innovations,  just  the  same  as 
there  are  better  things  than  a  blind  adherence  to 

**  A  Scheme  for  the  Beorganitatioa  of  the  Anoy  and 
MUiUa.**    By  Captaia  Lawee.    1867. 


reasoned  wrongs,  merely  because  they  existed  in 
the  time  of  one's  grandfather.  We  cannot  do 
better  here  than  by  quoting  our  pamphleteer's 
opening  proposition  : — 

First,  I  propose  that  there  ahoald  he  loetU  EuropaoH 
armiei  io  aU  parts  of  the  world  wliere  £n{(land  nay  have 
possessiooa.  For  instance— >the  armies  of  China,  the  East 
and  West  Indies ;  the  armies  of  Australia,  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Uope,  of  the  Mauritias,  and  the  MfditerrADean  ;  the 
army  of  Reserve  always  to  be  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
e&oept  as  hereinafter  provided. 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  that,  in  cases  of  ex- 
traordinary emergency,  these  local  armies  should 
become  moveable,  and  not  otherwise.  An  illustra- 
tion given  is  this : — "  In  case  of  a  war  occurring 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  requiring  the  presence 
of  British  troops,  the  forces  might  be  furnished  by 
the  army  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Guards ; 
the  army  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  this  case,  to  be 
speedily  and  largelv  recruited  from  the  reserve 
army."  The  reserve  army  is  never,  under  this 
plan,  to  be  called  upon  "  to  fight  abroad,  except  as 
the  demier  reiori,** 

It  is  then  proposed  that  the  terms  of  enlistment 
for  the  regular  army  should  be  reduced,  and  the 
length  of  service  adjusted  with  regard  to  the 
country  where  the  army  is  stationed,  for  which 
army  iie  ioldier  shall  eiUUi  to  serve  his  whale  lime, 
A  table  is  appended  to  these  remarks,  and  there 
are  some  other  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  sanitary  depots,  where  men  might 
get  gradually  acclimatised.  That  table  of  periods 
of  enlistment  is  as  follows,  and  being  only  put 
forward  as  an  explanatory  suggestion,  need  only  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth  : — 


TIBIODS  rOK  XKLISTKUfT,  1 

kc. 

The  Army  of 

Period  to  claim  dis- 

charge  with 

pension. 

Period  to  claim 

discharge  with- 

oat  penaion. 

India 

10  years 

8      „ 
H      „ 
16      „ 

8  years 
10    „ 

Van  Dieman's  Land) 
Aastralia,Cape,  - 
Haaritins  j 

China,  Weat  Indies... 

Canada 

Mediterranean   

13     ,. 

And  then,  with  regard  to  the  reserve  army,  or 
army  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  suggestion  is 
"that  the  militia  should  be  constituted  iuto  an 
army  of  reserve,  its  regiments  to  correspond  in 
numbers  to  the  numbers  of  the  regiments  abroad. 
For  instance,  John  Jones  would  enlist  into  No.  12 
Regiment,  Reserve  Army,the  corresponding  number 
of  that  regiment  being  of  the  army  of  the  West 
Indies."  John  Jones  would,  therefore  have  en- 
listed to  serve  Us  whole  time  in  the  Weat  Indies, 
and  only  to  remain  with  the  reserve  regiment  at 
home  till  recruits  were  wanted  for  the  West  Indian 
army. 

In  this  way  the  army  of  reserve  at  home  would 
be  one  vast  dep6t  for  recruits  for  foreign  service 
with  the  local  European  armies  abroad;    "the 
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young  militiamen,  transformed  into  soldiers  of  the 
rcserre  army,  gradually  become  absorbed  into  the 
armies  abroad  ;'*  and  if,  as  Captain  Lawes  suggests 
further,  veteran  soldiers,  on  their  return  from 
foreign  service,  should  have  the  opportunity  given 
them,  if  fit  in  a  medical  view,  of  joining  the  army 
of  reserve  for  a  limited  period,  receiving  their 
pensions,  made  up  to  full  pay,  of  their  respecti?e 
ranks,  and  the  understanding  that  they  should 
never  be  called  upon  to  serve  abroad  again,  except 
in  the  case  of  "  extraordinary  emergency."  Thus, 
by  degrees,  the  ranks  of  the  reserve  army  here  at 
home  would  become  principally  composed  of 
Teteran  soldiers,  who  would,  in  their  own  person, 
inspire  the  recruits  with  an  esprii  de  corja,  by 
showing  the  latter  the  advantages  of  well  serving 
their  country,  and  in  other  ways  influencing  for 
good  their  younger  brethren  in  arras. 

Many  objections,  and  possibly  a  few  of  them 
just,  may  be  urged  against  this  scheme.  Yet  it 
should  by  no  means  be  classed  with  the  many 
abortive  propositions  daily  put  forth  by  military 
grievance-mongers,  smitten  with  the  cacoelhes 
uribendL  Neither  should  any  one  rashly  apply 
the  language  of  the  poet. 

You  talk  Utopias, 

to  our  pamphleteer,  in  whose  reasonings  there  is 
some  solidity. 

As  regards  the  periods  of  service  for  officers, 
ere  their  becoming  entitled  to  half  pay,  the  same 
«iiggcstions  will  apply.  They,  too,  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  re-entering  the  army  of  reserve, 
retaining  their  respective  ranks,  and  also  receiving 
their  half  pay,  made  up  to  full  pay,  of  their  respec- 
tive ranks,  while  serving  with  the  reserve,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  There  is  a  further  proposition,  touching 
officers — viz. : — 

That  the  lientenant-coIoDels,  inajora,  and  captains  of 
■lilitm  shonld  atand  as  they  now  are,  taking  promotion 
ottlj  in  their  own  peculiar  regiments  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
while  the  lieutenants  and  ensigns  shonld  be  drafted,  as  oc- 
casion might  require,  to  the  regiments  abroad.  By  this 
means — as  the  present  lientenant-colooels,  majors,  and 
captains  were  promoted,  or  retired,  and  other  officers  joined 
the  rraerre  from  the  armies  abroad — by  degrees  the  reserve 
woald  become  officered  by  men  who  had  seen  service. 

The  scheme  to  a  certain  extent  is  necessarily 
crude,  would  involve  great  expense,  and,  in  some 
quarters,  would  undoubtedly  give  great  dissatis- 
faction.    But  it  deserves  a  hearing. 

Captain  Lawes  is  also  an  advocate  for  the  abo- 
lition— in  great  part  at  least,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand him — of  the  odious  purchase  system.  And 
we  venture  to  say  that,  setting  aside  certain 
difficulties  which  clog  this  present  clearance  of  t^ie 
army  question,  were  Captain  Lawes'  scheme  fairly 
tried  and  improved  on,  as  military  wisdom  might 
suggest,  there  would  be  a  chance  of  our  army 
being — what  it  really  ought  to  be  (since  "  wars 
and  ranours  of  war*'  on  all  sides  seem  in  no  whit 
likely  to  diminish) — a  guarantee  for  the  dignity  of 


the  country  beings  upheld,  and  a  security  against 
its  peace  being  disturbed  with  impunity. 

In  the  cursory  notice  of  the  pamphlet  before  us 
we  have  necessarily  omitted  certain  minor  sugges- 
tions. The  principal  objection  against  all  the 
arguments  herein  used,  will  be  their  cost.  The 
breeches  pocket  of  John  Bull  is  proverbially  as 
tender  of  touching  as  it  is  capacious.  The  plan 
proposed  has  undoubtedly,  at  first  sight,  a  great 
tendency  to  ease  the  national  pocket  of  much  of 
its  pecuniary  weight. 

It  will  probably  be  granted — almost  as  soon  as 
demanded,  for  the  sake  of  argument — that  our 
army  system  hitherto  has  lacked  numerical  strength. 
All  our  continental  neighbours,  in  spite  of  our 
notorious  bravery,  which  most  of  them  have  per- 
sonally proved  at  some  time  or  another, — tell  us 
so.  Our  own  experience  of  the  past  and  present 
ought  likewise  so  to  tell  us.  With  larger  colonial 
territories  than  Prance,  our  army  is  far  less,  even 
taking  into  consideration  the  disparity  of  popula- 
tions. The  fact  is  patent.  With  greater  wealth, 
we  have  an  army  far  smaller  than  France.  The 
colonial  possessfons  of  France  are  fewerand  of 
less  importance  than  those  of  England,  Why, 
then,  have  we,  with  the  example  taught  us  by  our 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, — an 
army  inadequate  in  numerical  strength,  as  well  as 
in  that  important  item  of  fitness  for  foreign  service 
to  our  exigencies  ?  The  question  must  have 
occurred  at  some  time  to  all  or  most  of  us. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  war ;  we  agree  with 
Captain  Lawes  that  the  less  we  interfere  with  our 
neighbour's  affairs  the  better ;  but  we  cannot  be 
so  blind — with  all  the  bitter  lessons  the  past  has 
taught  us  fresh  in  our  memory — as  to  forget,  in 
our  love  of  peace,  that  war,  from  any  aide,  is  for 
Britain,  at  any  time,  a  possiblity ;  and  note  some- 
thing more  than  a  probability.  The  voice  of 
wailing  is  heard  abroad  in  our  land;  mothers 
mourn  for  their  slaughtered  sons,  wives  for  their 
hnsbands,  children  for  their  fathers.  The  rebel- 
lion of  many  of  our  Queen*s  East  Indian  subjects 
has  filled  many  homes  with  mouniing  and  hearts 
with  fear.  We  had  the  evidence  of  the  Crimean 
campaign  to  show  us  the  evils  of  going  to  war 
with  a  peace  establishment;  we  have  now  the 
Indian  mutiny  to  force  upon  us  the  conviction 
that,  as  a  security  for  the  future  peace  of  India, 
we  must  have  a  far  larger  local  European  army 
there  than  heretofore,  to  replace  the  80,000  men 
who  have  turned  traitors  against  the  Qovernment 
in  Bengal ;  and  in  times  like  these  a  great  nation 
ihould  be  prepared  for  any  struggle. 

[We  do  not  expect  that  the  suggestions  of 
Captain  Lawes,  and  the  writer  of  the  preceding 
article,  will  be  adopted,  because  they  would  destroy 
the  present  organization  of  the  army.  The  men 
would  only  be  acclimated  in  one  place  and  unac- 
customed to  another;  while  we  need  soldiers,  who, 
with  the  necessary  changes  of  costume,  can  make 
I  themselves  at  home  anywhere.  Then  the  best  re- 
I  giments  in  the  service  are,  perhaps,  more  efficient. 
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because  tliej  are  local  regiments.  They  are 
generally  recruited  from  one  large  or  a  few  small 
oouulics;  and  the  militia  of  these  counties  should 
be  tlicir  second  battalions  in  practice,  if  not  in 
theory.  The  Stirlingshire  Militia  wanted  to  serve 
iu  India.  The  commanders  in  India  wanted  good 
men,  and  they  could  have  met  with  none  superior 
to  these  Eoyal  Borderers;  but  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
nieni,  in  red  tape,  stood  in  the  way,  and  half  the 
European  ladies  in  India,  or  elsewhere  out  of  this 
country,  might  bo  murdered,  rather  than  an  Act  of 
Parliament  should  be  overstepped  to  save  tbcm. 
The  Stirlingshire  might  have  been  made  the 
second  battalion  of  the  42nd  Eegiment  at  once ; 
for  the  recruits  of  that  corps  are  generally  enlisted 
from  these  midland  districts  of  Scotland. 

Experience  has  proved  the  propriety  of  preserv- 
ing these  local  connexions  and  traditions,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  excellent  reasons  for  their  extension. 
The  Eat  1  of  Derby  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
Canadian  army  ;  but  they  were  to  be  enlisted  in 
Canada,  and  to  consider  it  their  home,  as  the 
regular  regiments  consider  this  country  their  liomc. 
That  course  was  long  ago  adopted  most  succcsfuUy 
in  the  West  Indies. 

An  efficient  army  need  not  be  an  expensive  force. 
The  necessities  of  our  position  require  an  army  of 
men,  and  when  a  pressure  comes,  we  unfortunately 
have  one  of  boys,  who  cost  a  mint  cf  money  to 
take  to  their  graves,  for  they  die  rapidly  under 
work  to  which  in  a  few  years  they  would  have  be- 
come inured. 

The  following  letter  is  inserted  because  it  gives 
a  soldier's  view  of  the  case,  for  the  writer  was  and 
is  exactly  what  he  professes  to  be,  and  to  have 
been : — 

ARMY  REFORM.— A  SOLDIER'S  PAY. 

TO   THB  EDITOR   OF  TAIT*S    EDINDURQH    MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— Having  served  some  years  in  the  lanks  as  a 
private  soldier,  I  naturally  feel  interested  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  army.  All  articles  or  speeches  "  touch- 
ing the  army  "  that  catch  my  eye  are  glanced  through ; 
and  as  both  articles  and  speeches  have  been  somewhat 
numerous  since  the  break  down  of  our  military  system 
in  the  Crimea;  I  have  necessarily  read  much  on  nearly 
all  sides  of  the  question.  I  say  nearly  all  sldesi  because 
there  is  one  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  placed  before 
the  public, — and  that  is  the  side  which  presents  itself 
to  the  view  of  the  private  soldier.  Both  writers  and 
speakers  often  appear  to  me  to  be  at  sea  in  their  re- 
marks, and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  had  thev  served 
in  the  ranks,  their  views  would  have  been  considerably 
modified,  and  they  would  have  formed  very  different 
opinions.  The  disputants  are  generally  either  civilians 
or  officers.  The  former  really  know  nothing  practi- 
cally on  the  subject;  their  views  are  all  theoretical — 
and  theoretically  they  are  good — but  it  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  many  a  good  theory  that  it  cannot  be  reduced 
to  practice.  The  officer  views  the  subject  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  self-interest,  and  upholds  the  pre- 
sent system,  or  bitterly  rails  against  it,  according  as  he 
has  been  successful  or  unfortunate  in  his  career.  Now, 
sir,  the  opinions  I  have  arrived  at  on  army  reform  may 
not  be  worth  a  jot  more  than  the  opinions  of  other  people; 
but  they  have  this  to  recommend  them.  I  have  been  a 
soldier,  and  am  now  a  civilian  ;  therefore  I  am  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  I  write, 


and  can  have  no  self-interest  to  serve  in  advocating  any 
particular  crotchet.  Angry  or  disappointed  feelings 
often  distort  one's  views  as  much  as  belf-intcrest ;  but 
I  have  nothing  of  the  sort  to  gratify.  In  1 842  I  enlisted 
in  her  Majesty's  24th  Foot.  Having  learnt  my  drill, 
and  served  some  time  in  the  ranks,  I  became  servant  to 
the  captain  of  my  company,  remaining  with  him  until 
he  retired  from  the  service,  when  I  returned  to  my 
duty  in  the  ranks.  Soon  after  I  was  made  a  non-7om> 
missioned  officer,  but  discovering  that  I  did  not  possess 
firmness  or  sternness  sufficient  to  enforce  military  dis- 
cipline,  and  not  caring  to  incur  the  censure  of  my 
superior  officers,  or  to  return  to  the  ranks  again  as  a 
private,  I  purchased  my  discharge.  With  much  plea- 
snre  I  look  back  to  the  days  spent  in  the  army,  and, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that 
very  few  of  the  working  classes  are  as  well  off,  or  as 
comfortably  provided  for,  as  the  private  soldier  who 
chooses  to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  smallness  of  a  soldier's  pay  forms  a  great  griev- 
ance  with  some  army  reformers ;  but  a  few  days'  expe- 
rience in  the  barrack-room  would  most  certainly  modify 
their  views  a  trifie.  Let  us  just  suppose  that  a  soldier 
drew  three  or  four  shillings  a-day  for  his  pay.  Can 
any  army  reformer  tell  me  what  the  soldier  would  do 
with  the  money  ?  Nineteen  shillings  and  elevenpence 
three-farthings  out  of  every  pound  would  be  spent  in 
drink  to  a  dead  certainty.  What  else  can  the  soldier 
do  with  it  ?  Save  it '  Let  his  comrades  discover  that 
he  has  a  sovereign  in  his  knapsack,  and  depend  upon 
it  the  money  will  not  remain  there  many  hours.  Send 
it  to  his  friends  ?  A  good  thing,  if  you  could  only  get 
him  to  do  so,  and  the  friends  were  worthy  of  it;  butiii 
ninetv-nine  cases  ont  of  a  hundred  either  he  has  no 
friends  he  cares  to  send  it  to,  or  he  Avould  much  rather 
spend  it  on  his  own  pleasures.  Buy  clothes  ?  He  is 
restricted  to  his  regimentals.  Books?  There  is  the 
garrison  library  ;  and,  besides,  what  conl4  he  do  with 
them  when  the  route  came  ?  He  can  carry  nothing 
with  him  but  his  kit  and  accoutrements,  and  that  is 
almost  too  much.  In  short,  the  soldier  is  reduced  to 
the  alt«imative  of  getting  rid  of  his  money  or  allowing 
his  friends  or  comrades  to  do  it  for  him ;  and  if  he 
prefer  the  former,  his  only  choice  is  between  ;he  cook- 
shop  and  the  ale-house.  Drink  carries  the  day.  He 
goes  to  have  *'  a  half  pint ;"  hears  a  song ;  has  another 
half  pint ;  hears  another  song ;  and  so  the  evening 
passes.  Perhaps  he  gets  into  barracks  all  right ;  per. 
haps  he  awakes  in  the  morning  to  discover  himself  in 
the  guard-room  for  drunkenness,  or  to  find  that  he  has 
been  absent  withont  leave,  having  passed  the  night  with 
most  disreputable  company.  In  the  former  case,  for 
the  fourth  offence  he  geta  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
is  generally  sentenced  to  a  month's  solitary  confine- 
ment, with  one  penny  a  day  stopped  from  his  pay  for 
the  period  of  two  years.  For  absence  without  leave,  his 
punishment  is  confinement  to  barracks,  with  extra  drill, 

during  which  time  he  saves  money,  and- goes  through 

the  same  round  the  first  night  he  gets  released  from 
confinement  Unless,  therefore,  the  extra  money  be 
stopped  before  it  reaches  the  soldier's  hands,  and  is 
invested  for  his  benefit,  a  higher  rate  of  pay  for  the 
private  soldier  would  injure  rather  than  improve  the 
army.  All  commanding  officers  are  aware  that  the 
more  pay  the  men  draw  the  more  drunkenness  there  is 
in  the  regiment,  the  more  crime  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
less  discipline  and  efficiency.  Indeed,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise. 

"  But,  stay — you  have  forgotten  the  military  savings 
banks,"  exclaims  some  one. 

No.  Th3  military  savings  bank  was  an  excellent 
idea,  spoilt  in  the  carrying  out.  I  well  remember  l)eing 
on  parade  the  morning  the  general  order  establishing 
these  banks  was  read.  I  also  remember  the  remarks 
made  by  my  comrades  when  wc  got  back  to  the  barrack •• 
room.  "It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what 
money  wc  can  save,  and  to  cut  down  our  pay,"  raid 
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ooe.  This  idea  was  very  prevalent,  although  it  was 
rightly  argued  in  opposition  that  the  officers  already 
knew  what  money  the  men  drew,  and  how  much  they 
spent  in  drink,  and  could  not  therefore  require  the 
machinery  of  a  savings  hank  to  discover  the  exact  point 
to  which  their  nay  would  bear  reducing.  But  the  great 
defect  of  military  savings  banks — the  defect  that  tho- 
roughly destroys  their  usefulness,  and  prevents  even 
prudent  and  sensible  soldiers  investing  any  money  in 
them,  is  the  regulation  which  places  it  in  the  power  of 
a  court-martial  to  deprive  the  soldier,  at  any  moment, 
of  eveiy  farthing  he  may  possess  in  those  banks.  The 
moment  he  places  his  money  in  a  military  savings  bank 
he  ceases  to  have  control  over  it.  It  is  no  longer  his 
own.  It  is  held  in  trust  for  him  during  good  behaviour. 
He  may  perchance  get  it  when  he  is  discharged,  but  it 
is  quite  as  possible  that,  long  before  this,  he  might 
hsTe  committed  some  breach  ol  military  discipline,  and 
paid  for  his  folly  with  the  money  foolishly  deposited  in 
a  military  sayings  bank.  This  absurd  regulation  effec- 
tually destroys  Uieir  utility.  I  could  never  bring  my- 
self  to  put  a  fiulhing  in  one.  I  could  never  conscien- 
tioosly  advise  another  to  do  so.  Indeed  I  never  knew 
but  two  individuals  to  deposit  anything,  and  they  had 
the  credit  of  doing  so  to  curry  favour  with  the  officers, 
and  "get  the  stripes.*'  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
defect  only  requires  to  be  stated  to  be  remedied.  Surely 
the  military  authorities  can  have  no  idea  of  the  effect 
it  produces  in  the  soldier's  mind.  I  was  present,  some 
six  months  ago,  at  a  parting  interview  between  a  father 
and  his  son.  The  latter  was  in  the  artillery,  and  under 
orders  for  China.  When  last  heard  from  he  was  at 
Hong  Kong.  "Keep  yourself  out  of  the  defaulter's 
books,  my  boy,"  said  the  father.  "  Don't  give  way  to 
drink.  You  have  money  enough  for  all  necessary  pur 
poses,  and  can  save  a  trifle  if  you  like ;  but  don't  give 
it  away  to  government.  Don't  be  foolish  enough  to 
pat  it  in  one  of  their  confounded  savings  banks.  Give 
it  away — ^throw  it  vway — spend  it  foolishly — do  any- 
thing with  it  rather  than  let  a  rascally  court-martial 
rob  you  of  it.  As  sure  as  ever  you  put  any  money  in 
one  of  their  savings  banks,  so  sure  will  they  try  you 
for  nothing,  just  to  cheat  you  of  your  cash !" 

Of  course,  the  man  held  rather  extreme  views ;  but 
nearly  all  soldiers  are  uneducated,  and  extreme  views 
are  very  prevalent  among  them.  "When  I  left  the 
army,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  believed  putting  money 
into  a  savings  bank  equivalent  to  a  court-martial. 
*'  The  colonel  would  be  sure  to  try  them,  if  they  had 
any  money  to  take  away."  Juster  views  may  prevail 
now,  but,  under  any  circumstances,  the  regulation 
complained  of  is  abused,  and  should  be  cancelled. 

"  But,  if  soldiers  were  better  paid,  yon  would  get  a 
superior  class  of  men,*'  suggests  another  reformer.  I 
am  not  so  sure  of  that  Under  any  circumstances,  the 
recruiting-sergeants  would  draw  their  supplies  chiefly 
from  the  same  sources  they  do  now, — and,  considering 
all  things,  I  do  not  think  the  raw  material  of  our  army 
can  be  much  improved.  They  do  their  work ;  do  it 
well ;  and  I  really  do  not  know  where  the  "  superior 
class  of  men"  is  to  be  found  that  would  beat  them.  A 
few  pence  (or  even  shillings)  a-day  conld  have  but  very 
little  influence  in  inducing  highly  educated  or  moral 
men  to  enter  the  army  as  private  soldiers.  We  have 
had  practical  experience  of  it  Some  few  months  before 
the  close  of  the  Russian  war  a  corps  of  artisans  was 
embodied  under  the  name  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps. 
Their  pay  was  two  guineas  per  week,  with  rations, 
clothes,  and  other  requisites  found  them.  Here,  then, 
was  an  opportunity  for  the  "superior  class  of  men"  to 
come  forward.  What  was  the  result  ?  Perhaps  a 
dozen  or  two  of  good  men  might  have  been  picked  out 
of  the  whole  corps,  but,  as  a  body,  they  were  as  drunken 
and  worthless  a  set  of  scamps  as  it  was  possible  to  col- 
lect together.  My  brother  enlisted  in  the  corps,  and 
served  with  them  in  the  Crimea.  He  not  only  describes 
them  in  far  more  energetic  language  than  I  have  used, 


but  gives  instances — relates  scenes  which  he  has  wit- 
nessed — to  prove  the  truth  of  his  description.  They 
would  not  half  work,  or  even  let  well-disposed  men 
work.  Among  other  anecdotes,  my  brother  relates  that 
one  morning  he  had  the  wheel  of  a  cart  given  him  to 
mend.  It  was  a  job  he  could  have  done  comfortably 
in  four  hours ;  but  he  knew  well  the  consequences  if  he 
did  not  make  it  last  much  longer.  So  he  turned  the 
wheel  about,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ; 
then  he  would  do  a  little  work,  and  spend  five  minutes 
examining  it,  then  turn  the  wheel  about  again — abso- 
lutely working  hard  to  make  the  job  last  out ;  and  afler 
all  his  trouble  he  nearly  got  lynched  by  his  comrades 
for  not  taking  more  than  double  the  time  he  required 
over  the  job.  Yet  these  men,  who  are  really  robbing 
the  country  of  at  least  a  guinea  a  week  each,  were 
constantly  grumbling ;  nothing  was  right  with  them — 
they  were  the  most  ill-used  men  in  the  universe !  At 
length  came  peace,  and  they  were  overjoyed.  They 
would  be  free  from  government,  and  would  take  good 
care  how  government  got  hold  of  them  again.  So  they 
came  home,  received  what  money  was  due  to  them, 
signed  the  books  acknowledging  that  they  had  no  fur- 
ther claims,  clutched  the  paper  discharge  given  to 
them,  flung  up  their  caps,  and  went  and  got  drunk. 
These  are  the  very  men  who  have  been  holding  public 
meetings,  and  appealing  to  public  sympathy,  because, 
forsooth,  government  gave  them  paper  discharges 
instead  of  parchment  ones,  and  very  properly  refuses 
to  entertain  a  claim  for  three  months'  pay  which,  long 
after  their  discharge,  certain  knowing  ones  of  the  corps 
recollected  was  promised  to  them  by  somebody  at  the 
time  of  their  enlistment,  provided  they  were  discharged 
before  the  expiry  of  two  years  from  that  date.  I  know 
pretty  well  all  that  occurred  when  my  brother  enlisted  ; 
I  also  know  that  I  never  heard  a  word  about  this  com- 
pensation money  until  he  was  discharged ;  so  that  I  can 
very  readily  come  to  a  conclusion  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  promise.  However,  Mi.  Roebuck  took  the 
*<  grievance"  in  hand,  got  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  report  on  the  matter,  and  a 
general  board  of  officers  has  been  lately  sitting  at  the 
Horse  Guards  to  adjudicate  on  all  claims  sent  in  to 
them.  The  result  is — the  men  may  have  parchment 
discharges,  by  returning  their  paper  ones  >  and  so,  I 
believe,  the  matter  ends.  Judging  from  this  experi- 
ment,  therefore,  I  have  reason  for  believing  that  a 
higher  rate  of  pay  would  not  secure  a  superior  class  of 
men  for  the  ranks. 

''But,  at  any  rate,  a  higher  scale  of  pay  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  recruiting-sergeant" 

In  ordinary  times,  more  men  are  found  ready  and 
willing  to  serve  the  Queen  than  the  Queen  requires. 
A  soldier's  pay  is  good  compared  with  the  wages  usually 
received  by  the  class  from  which  recruits  are  chiefly 
drawn.  In  point  of  fact,  but  very  few  of  those  who 
enlist  know  anything  about  the  terms  at  which  they 
"  take  the  shilling.' '  They  see  that  a  soldier  is  warmly 
and  decently  clothed;  they  know  that,  as  a  rule,  he 
has  not  much  work  to  do  ;  and  they  notice — for  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact — that  he  always  seems  to  have  plenty 
of  money  to  spend.  Whether  all  this  be  accomplished 
with  one  shilling  a  day  or  five  they  know  not,  but  they 
see  that  it  is  accomplished,  and  they  are  content.  If 
men  are  wanted  in  greater  numbers  than  they  present 
themselves,  a  large  bounty  will  procure  them  far  more 
readily  than  any  increase  of  pay.  A  good  round  sum, 
to  be  received  at  once,  down  on  the  nail — not  next 
month,  or  next  year,  but  immediately — has  a  wonder, 
ful  effect  It  would  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary  in 
the  way  of  getting  recruits ;  and  it  is  just  barely  pos- 
sible that  the  money  might  not  be  spent  so  foolishly  as 
it  would  be  if  received  in  sixpences  or  shillings  as  daily 
pay. 

It  appears  to  be  the  earnest  wish  of  many  members 
of  the  Legislature  to  do  all  that  possibly  can  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  private  soldier.    Hitherto  I  am 
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afnid  they  have  aomewhat  marred  their  fi^ood  intentions 
by  aTlowuig  their  zeal  to  outrun  their  knowledge.  I 
could  name  one  or  two  instances  where  they  have  done 
positiTe  harm  when  thej  certainly  meant  well. 

Daring  the  Russian  war,  for  example,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  men  actually  employed  against  the 
enemy  should  receive  sixpence  per  day  in  addition  to 
their  usual  pay.  The  authorities  at  the  War  Office 
proposed  that  this  money  should  be  invested  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldier,  but  certain  members  of  the  Hou?e 
of  Commons,  who  believed  themselves  the  true  friends 
of  the  soldier,  insisted  so  strongly  that  the  money 
should  be  paid  into  his  own  hands,  for  him  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with  it,  that  they  carried  their  point*  The 
money  was  paid  to  the  soldier,  and  the  Greeks  who 
opened  liquor  stores  in  the  Crimea  reaped  the  full 
benefit  of  it  Married  men,  who  had  wives  and  families 
in  England,  certainly  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  post-office,  and  sent  money  home ;  but 
the  vast  majority  of  our  soldiers  prefer  spending  to 
saving,  and  it  would  rather  puzzle  the  sharpest  among 
those  who  so  resolutely  insisted  that  the  additional 
sixpence  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  men  to 
name  what  good  the  money  ever  did  them  or  any  be- 
lonjfing  to  them.  Had  the  War  Office  idea  been  car- 
ried out,  each  roan  would  have  had  some  few  pounds 
in  the  bank,  and  probably  his  name  would  have 
appeared  less  often  in  the  defaulters'  book^a  benefit 
both  ways,  which  it  would  puzzle  no  one  to  prove. 

There  are  one  or  two  refor  jis  which  I  would  urge 
on  these  soldier's  friends  to  accomplish.  In  the  first 
place,  let  them  endeavour  to  place  the  military  savings 
banks  on  a  proper  footing.  Secondly,  let  them  bear  in 
mind  that  a  private  soldier,  while  he  remains  in  the 
army,  cannot  legitimately,  with  benefit  to  himself  or 
the  service,  spend  more  than  he  at  present  receives  as 
daily  pay.  If,  therefore,  occasions  arise  when  he  de- 
serves and  should  receive  increased  wages,  let  the  extra 
money  be  invested  for  his  benefit,  or  let  it  take  the 
shape  of  an  increased  pension  on  discharge.  Thirdly, 
and  above  all  others,  let  them  endeavour  to  get  the 
scale  of  pensions  for  wounded  soldiers  revised.  A 
shilling  a  day  may  be  sufficient  for  a  soldier  who  has 
no  house  rent  to  pay,  or  firing  or  candles  to  buy ;  but 
a  shilling  a  day  is  not  sufficient  for  the  married  man, 
who  has  all  these  and  much  more  to  provide  for ;  and 
yet  many  are  discharged  on  even  a  less  pension.   Some 


only  get  sixpence  a  day  for  two  years,  althoagh  it  mnst 
be  evident  to  every  one  that,  if  the  wound  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  cause  their  discharge,  it  will  also  pre- 
vent their  earning  a  maintenance  by  their  labour ;  and 
sixpence  a  day  for  two  years  is  a  cruel  mockery  under 
these  circumstances.  Surely  the  nation  can  afford  to 
be  somewhat  more  liberal  to  those  who  have  been 
maimed  or  mutilated  in  her  service. 

I  had  intended  to  have  said  a  few  words  respecting 
married  soldiers,  but  perhaps  that  would  involve  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  soldiers  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  marry  at  all  or  not.  There  are,  certainly,  two  sides 
to  the  question,  and  much  might  be  said  on  both. 

•One  of  the  chief  reforms  \  wished  to  urge  is  already 
in  coarse  of  accomplishment — ^I  allude  to  married  men 
having  quarters  to  themselves.  Usage  reconciles  us  to 
many  strange  things.  Even  women  get  accustomed  to 
sleeping  in  a  room  with  ten  or  twenty  men — nay,  she 
even  gets  accustomed  to  seeing  these  men  dress  and 
undress  several  times  during  the  day;  but  it  is  not 
seemly,  or  right,  or  proper  that  even  a  soldier's  wife  or 
daughter  should  be  exposed  to  such  influenceSi  and 
thr  sooner  married  men  have  quarters  to  themselves 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  modesty  of  their  children 
and  the  morality  of  the  army. 

Should  you  think  these  remarks  worthy  of  insertion 
I  may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  trouble  you  with 
my  opinions  on  promotion  from  the  ranks.  Meanwhile 
permit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  your  very  obedient  ser- 
vant, T.  J. 

We  believe  with  reasons  that  in  a  few  past 
years  a  great  impro?ement  has  occurred  both  in 
the  character  and  the  efficiency  of  the  army ;  but, 
if  the  country  want  to  have  regiments  of  meif, 
instead  of  men  and  bots,  the  proportion  of  married 
men  will  be  increased ;  and  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  disabled,  and  for  tho  fami- 
lies of  those  who  die  or  may  be  killed  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  suggestions  of  our  correspondent  might  bo 
carried  out  at  little  or  no  expense,  and  those  re- 
specting the  military  savings  banks  are  perfectly 
reasonable. — Ed.] 
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Except  the  Parliamentary  business  of  December, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  another  page,  the  month 
passed  without  any  very  remarkable  occurrences  of 
a  political  kind.  Even  the  Parliamentary  session 
was  remarkable  for  doing— not  nothing,  but  next 
thereto. 

Several  elections  have  occurred.  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  has  been  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
borough  of  Asbton,  after  a  contest  in  which  he 
bad  the  superiority  from  the  beginning  to  the  close. 
TheWhigs  have  been  allowed  one-third  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Buckinghamshire  for  some  tinr.e ;  aud 
their  representative,  Mr.  Cavendish,  having  been 
promised  a  coronet,  resigned  his  seat  in  favour  of 
his  son,  who  offered  to  supply  the  vacancy,  but 
was  opposed  by  Captain  Hamilton,  who  considered 
that  Buokinghamshire    should    become    entirely 


I  Conservative  in  his  own  person,  and  spoiled  many 
;  a  quiet  dinner  by  holding  a  poll  on  the  day  after 
I  Christmas,  M^hcn  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
t  1617  votes  to   1454.     The  Conservative   leaders 
probably  disliked  the  introduction  of  contests  into 
I  a  county  where  they  were  allowed  to  stai  d  two  to 
one  without  question.     Another  contest  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Elgin  burghs,  where  Sir  Jan.es  Ilogg, 
of  East  Indian  acquaintanceship,  promised  to  libe- 
rate the  electors  from   the  "  overwhelming*   influ- 
ence of  the  Duffs ;  but  that  we  presume  to  be 
'  simply  "overwhelming."— The  public  meetings  of 
I  the  period  have  been  almost  exclusively  on  India 
.  and  Indian  affairs.     They  have  been  mull  ii  udinous. 
At  several  of  them  a  resolution  ha*,  been  attached 
to  the  ordinary  routine,  setting  forth  that  India 
cannot  be  governed  well  without  a  large  ur  liberal 
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inerease  of  our  domestic  electorate,  amounting  to 
a  maahood  suffrage ;  and  that  seems  to  comprise 
nearly  all  that  has  been  done  relating  to  the  new 
reform  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Clauricarde  appeared  at  one  of 
these  meetings  in  the  London  Tavern,  in  the 
character  of  an  Indian  reformer.  The  meeting 
was  nnder  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Charles  Gilpin, 
M.P.  for  Northampton.  The  contrast  between 
the  chairman  and  his  noble  friend  was  too  interest* 
iag  not  to  form  the  subject  of  remark,  and  people 
iDsrvelled  hov  thej  could  find  common  grounds, 
efea  on  India.  The  secret  has  been  disclosed  in 
the  rumour  that  the  Premier  is  to  strengthen  his 
Cabinet  by  the  adhesion  of  the  noble  Marquis,  who 
will  take  the  place  of  the  Earl  of  Harrow  by  as 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  The  arrangement  is  produced 
by  the  low  slate  of  health  into  which  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby  had  fallen  I  As  India  is  to  be  the 
grand  ground  of  debate  during  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  and  as  the  historian  of  England,  now 
is  the  Peers,  uever  makes  more  in  one  session  than 
one  speech  on  one  subject,  while  the  Earl  of 
Ellenborongh  threatens  to  be  troublesome,  and  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  to  be  professes  to  be  well  read 
up  in  Indian  history,  and  to  receive  private 
letters  trom  his  brother-in-law  the  Governor- 
General,  it  is  thought  that  he  may  be  useful  by 
some;  by  others  that  he  cannot  strengthen  any 
cabinet. 

Great  preparations  have  been  made  to  celebrate 
in  a  style  of  Courtly  grandeur  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Royal  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia's  son ;  who 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  will  be  King  of 
Prussia,  on  the  demise  of  his  uncle  the  present 
King  and  his  father  the  Prince  and  heir  of  the 
throne.  These  proceedings  have  probably  been 
more  talked  over  in  these  days  of  adversity  to  the 
silk-trade,  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been 
from  a  good-natured  disposition  to  drag  forward 
the  London  season  by  a  month,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  traders  in  the  Metropolitan  West-end.  The 
festivities  may  have  some  good  effect  of  that  kind. 
The  persons  on  whom  the  expenditure  extra  will 
fall  ciueflj  live  by  agricultural  produce,  and  are  in 
circumstances  to  pay  well.  The  agricultural  in- 
terest must  be  in  a  very  prosperous  coudirion  at 
present.  They  have  had  several  years  of  good  crops 
with  high  prices  in  succession,  and  the  arrears  of 
rents  must  be  remarkably  small.  Anything  that 
drags  them  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  Macclesfield 
and  Spitalfields  silk  weavers  is  good  so  far ;  other- 
wise this  marriage  looks  like  a  bad  example,  and 
might  hare  been  deferred  for  some  half-dozen 
years  with  great  propriety.  Berlin  is  a  little  more 
antiquated  than  London,  and  makes  great  prepar- 
ations for  the  reception  of  the  "  young  couple,'* — 
the  only  objection  that  could  be  entered  to  the 
business  being  that  one  of  them  is  too  ''young.'* — 
They  are  to  enter  Berlin  with  the  spring ;  and  allow 
the  apprentices  and  trades  thereof  an  opportunity 
of  display  for  which  the  former  will  be  thankful. 
The  yellow  fever  of  the  tropics— a  rare  plague 


on  European  soil — has  caused  many  deaths  and 
much  dread  and  fear  at  Lisbon  during  the  month, 
but  its  virulence,  at  the  date  of  the  last  letters, 
appeared  to  be  exhausted. 

A  calamity  of  a  terrible  character  has  been 
experienced  in  the  southern  districts  of  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom.  An  earthquake,  which  seems 
in  its  fatalities  more  lamentable  than  any  expe- 
rienced in  Europe  during  the  present  century,  has 
thrown  down  many  public  buildings,  a  large 
tower,  destroyed  twelve  villages,  and  involved  a 
great  destruction  of  life.  The  fatal  shock  occurred 
on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  December ;  although 
slighter  shocks  were  experienced  subsequenily. 
We  read  that  300  persons  have  perished  in  one 
town,  500  persons  in  another,  and  that  a  brigade 
of  gendarmerie  have  been  entirely  swallowed  up ; 
and  can  believe  the  general  statement  that  the 
victims  are  counted  by  thousands.  We  do  not 
believe  indeed  that  they  ever  will  be  counted. 
The  Neapolitan  Government  are  too  fond  of  con- 
cealment even  to  publish  the  full  details  of  a  great 
cahiniity.  One  estimate  of  the  number  of  deaths 
makes  it  15,000  to  20,000. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  have 
have  again  incurred  disgrace  by  their  treatment  of 
the  quiet  republics  of  Central  America.  Some 
years  ago  General  Walker  as  the  chief  pirate  of 
the  present  day  is  named,  being  defeated,  and  his 
band  of  free- hooters  exterminated  in  Mexico, 
invaded  Nicaragua  with  loose  citizens  of  the  States 
from  California.  A  desperate  struggle  ended  ul- 
timately with  his  surrender  and  transmission  to 
the  United  States,  after,  as  it  was  said,  six  thou- 
sand of  its  young  men  had  perished  in  the  endea- 
vour to  wrest  Nicaragua  from  its  people.  Walker 
being  in  the  States  should  have  been  restrained 
from  further  mischief ;  but  during  all  the  year  he 
has  been  engaged  in  planning  another  descent 
on  Central  America.  The  Executive  Government 
of  the  republic  pretend  to  incompetence  in  the 
case.  Their  jealousy  of  personal  freedom  becomes 
outrageous  when  a  filUbusterer  is  concerned. 
Walker  was  arrested,  indeed,  at  New  Orleans,  and 
held  to  a  contemptible  bail,  which  could  not  be 
any  obstruction  of  his  movements.  His  bail  was 
forfeited,  and  he  left  the  Mississippi  with  several 
hundreds  of  armed  men,  who  have  been  landed  at 
Greytown,  under  the  guns  of  a  ship  of  war 
belonging  to  the  States.  The  Commander  pro- 
fesses that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  cargo  brought  by  the  Northern  steamer. 
The  pirates  had  been  shipped  as  coffee-planters.  The 
Captain  of  the  steamer  who  accepted  this  freight, 
swears,  like  a  gentleman,  to  his  own  guileless- 
ness  of  any  knowledge  respecting  the  object 
of  the  passengers,  who  resembled  nice  young  men, 
rather  soft,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  quite  true. 
Matters  of  that  sort  are  thoroughly  formal.  No- 
body believes  the  captain.  It  is  suflBcient  if  the 
executive  of  the  Union  have  an  opportunity  of 
believing  him  if  its  members  please. 

General  Walker  having  landed  at  the  head  of 
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an  armed  force,  has  made  himself  at  home ;  con- 
sidering his  authority  the  lawful  rule  of  the 
domain,  encircled  by  the  bayonets  in  his  pay. 
This  is  more  impudent  conduct  than  that  pursued 
usually  by  common  housebreakers,  but  not  one 
bit  more  moral  than  the  doings  of  these  vulgar 
people. 

The  object  of  the  raid  is  as  clear  as  possible. 
If  he  bo  successful  the  United  States  will  have 
another  adjunct ;  if  he  be  beaten  the  States  will 
get  some  other  desperado  to  try  again.  In  this 
way  the  smaller  republics  will  be  eaten  up,  and 
that  is  the  policy.  Texas  was  robbery  till  the 
crime  was  achieved,  then  it  became  a  State.  The 
sorry  stuff  published  and  written,  concerning  the 
incompetency  of  the  Executive,  would  be  useless 
in  Europe.  It  would  be  useless  anywhere,  except 
as  the  reasoning  of  the  wolf  with  the  lamb ;  and 
that  does  not  require  to  be  logical  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  We  often  read  beautiful  resolutions 
written  in  the  States,  by  the  honest  and  just  men 
of  the  Union ;  and  we  sometimes  hear  of  action  to 
be  taken  on  them. 

There  these  matters  end.  They  are  always 
subjects  of  hearing— never  of  doing ;  always  "  to 
be,"  and  never  "  done." 

The  United  States  have  got  on  the  edge  of  two 
civil  wars  in  one  direction.  The  Mormonites  have 
established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
Salt  Lake,  embowered  in  mountains,  not  easily 
traversed  in  summer,  and  not  to  be  traversed  on 
any  terms  in  winter.  These  silly  people  have 
become  numerous,  and  the  States  could  not  tole- 
rate the  practice  of  polygamy  on  a  largo  scale.  It 
is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  the 
Mormons  say  that  there  is  no  law  until  the  people 
make  one ;  and  they  recognise  this  "  domestic  insti- 
tution," which  is  doubtless  a  very  domestic  affair. 
An  army  of  more  than  two  thousand  horse  and  foot, 
were  despatched,  late  in  the  season,  to  talk  with  the 
Mormons  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Brigham  Young  is 
sensitive  respecting  military  morality,  and  in  the 
case  not  without  reason,  lie  is  to  fight,  there- 
fore, rather  than  have  billets  served  on  him,  for 
some  twenty  men  of  war.  His  followers  adopt  his 
views.  They  have  refused  the  army  admission  to 
their  city,  and  the  force  being  caught  by  winter  in 
the  spurs  of  the  mountains,  arc  expected  to  bivouac 
for  the  season  in  the  centre  of  five  hundred 
waggons.  A  marauding  party  of  Mormons  burned 
seventy  to  eighty  waggons,  and  the  expedition  is 
likely  to  suffer  many  hardships  before  reaching 
Utah. 

The  second  little  political  affair  is  half-way,  in  a 
geographical  sense,  between  civilisation  and  poly- 
gamy, in  Kansas,  where  the  anti-slavery  people 
decline  the  dictation  of  the  President  and  his  party 
and  slavery  upon  any  terms.  The  settlement  of 
Kansas  has  already  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
talking  that  the  disputants  may  afford  to  talk  it 
out  and  avoid  fighting,'  although  the  business 
contains  all  the  elements  of  an  ugly  quarrel. 

The  intelligence  from   India  embraecs  many 


battles  so  great  that  each  of  them  now  passed  over 
in  two  lines  of  a  telegrapbie  report,  would, 
some  time  since,  have  occupied  as  many  columns. 
Lucknow  is,  however,  the  centre  of  interest,  and  a 
few  days  ago  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  keeping 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  Wo  now  understand  the 
position  better — as  it  existed  at  the  23rd  November 
— without  liking  it  so  well. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  reached  Alumbagh, 
a  fortified  place  on  one  side  of  Lucknow  on  the 
Ilth  of  November,  commenced  to  operate  by 
blowing  up  one  fort  on  the  13th  and  proceeded, 
day  after  day,  to  take  one  fortification  after  another, 
until  he  reached  the  Heaidenoy  by  a  circuitous 
route  upon  the  18th,  and  on  the  21st  the  women 
and  children,  the  sick  and  the  wounded  were 
removed  to  the  rear. 

The  army  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
numbered  twelve  thousand  men,  but  it  was  an 
army;  and  not  a  muster  of  one  branch  of  the 
service  only.  He  had  a  strong  park  of  artillery, 
and  the  aid  of  the  naval  brigade.  He  had  also  a 
small  body  of  effective  cavalry.  The  loss  that 
he  sustained  was  smaller,  probably,  than  that  suf- 
fered in  the  advance  under  Qeneral  Haveiook.  Tho 
loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy  was  much  greater;  for, 
in  one  of  the  palaces  crushed  by  the  artillery, 
fifteen  hundred  of  their  dead  are  said  to  have  been 
found. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  telegraphed  for  more  rein- 
forcements after  these  proceedings,  and  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  one  hundred  thousand  men  opposed 
to  him,  instead  of  the  fifty  or  seventy  thousand 
who  were  said  to  form  the  army  of  Oude.  This 
force  must  be  commanded  by  some  retainer  of 
tho  King  of  Oude,  for  Nana  Sahib  is  said 
to  be  with  the  Gwalior  contingent,  number- 
ing seven  to  ten  thousand  men,  who,  happily, 
do  nothing,  but  wait  to  be  cut  up.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  has,  in  reality  we  believe,  commenced  an 
operation  very  much  resembling  the  siege  of 
Delhi,  and  the  position  of  the  assailants  and  the 
besieged  bear  a  fair  resemblane.  The  Asiatic, 
when  left  to  his  native  pluck,  will  always  prefer  to 
quarrel  with  a  wall  between  his  body  and  hla 
enemy ;  the  situation  is  not  so  completely  favour- 
able as  many  persons  believe.  We  bad  the  same 
assurances  of  rapid  success  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Delhi  siege  which  are  given  at  home  now; 
but  we  did  not  receive  them  from  the  chiefs  or 
soldiers  who  were  collected  to  perform  that  work. 
It  is  not  from  them  that  we  have  these  statements 
respecting  Lucknow.  It  is  better  to  keep  one's 
eyes  on  the  cheerful  side  of  matters,  provided  it 
be  not  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  may  have  to  pro- 
vide against  mistakes. 

In  other  patts  of  India  tho  revolt  suffers  terrible 
retribution.  In  one  struggle  in  Malwa  fifteen 
hundred  Sepoys  perished,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  parties  there;  but  it  is  obvious  that  Sepoy 
means  rebel,  and  that  the  army  in  organisation 
has  received  many  recruits  from  the  Mohamedan 
population. 
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We  gire  them  a  pluee  in  the  fire-lit  room, 
They  come  in  the  night  of  oar  spirit's  gloom, 
And  there,  oh  t  there  do  the  lost  abide. 
Shadowy,  silent,  and  sanctified.— J  non. 


The  New  Year  soon  will  wake  to  birth— and  sitting 

here  alone, 
I'll  list  unto  the  merry  tells,  as  in  the  dear  days 

gone; 
The  New  Year  now  has  broken— and  yet  I  sit  and 

sigh; 
Let  others'  thoughts  march  on  with  Hope—  mine,  back 

with  Memory ! 

Twelve  months  have  flown — a  little  while,  and  yet  a 

weary  change 
Did  come  o*er  me,  as  by  they  flew,  for  many  a  friend 

grew  strange ; 
And  many  a  hand  which  clasped  my  own,  will  meet  my 

clasp  no  more ; 
And  many  an  eye  is  dim  in  death,  which  beamed  so 

bright  before. 

A  soldier's  chair  is  empty  here — his  portrait  from  that 

wall 
Looks  down  on  me ;  but,  dear,  dead  friend,  alas !  no 

bugle-call 
Can  ever  waken    thee  again — thy  march  of  life  is 

o*er; 
And  brotherly  I  think  of  thee,  and  shuddering — of 

Cawnpore ! 

And  now  I  do  remind  me  of  a  gentle,  blue-eyed 

chUd, 
Whose  heart  to  me  seemed,  aye,  a  fount  of  feeling  un- 

defiled, 
A  bleaaM  well  of  tenderness,  of  purity,  and  truth, 
Where  I  could  rest  and  dream  awhile  of  my  departed 

youth. 

Twelve  months  ago,  that  child  sat  here  upon  its  old 

friend's  knee ; 
Twelve  month's  ago— no  shade  of  blight  Death  cast 

for  us  to  see ; 
Twelve  months  ago,  its  ringing  laugh  was  musical  in 

mirth. 
And  now — well,  well — poor  **  dust  to  dust"— aye,  only 

— earth  to  earth ! 


And  it  is  well :  I  will  not  mourn,  for  Mercy  gave  that 

blow; 
'Twaa  well  that  God,  all   tenderly,  did  lay  our  green 

bough  low. 
And  it  is  weak  to  mourn  for  that,  in  bitter,  selfish 

grief; 
'Twas  better  thus  that  bough  should  die,  than  wither, 

leaf  by  leaf! 

And  now  I  do  remind  me  of  a  kindly,  gray-haired 

sire, 
Whose  used  to  sit  beside  that  child  before  the  cheerful 

'fire; 
Whose  heart  was  guileless  to  the  last— the  heart  Time 

could  not  chill. 
Nor  worldly  lessons  warp  to  wrong — that  heart  in 

death  is  stilL 

Oh !  long  and  oft,  on  New  Year's  Eves,  I'll  miss  that 

child's  pure  face : 
Another  and  another  friend  may  fill  that  old  man's 

place ; 
Yet  here  will  Memory  sad  recall,  |how  here  they  sat 

and  smiled, 
Old  age  and  blue-eyed  infancy — t^ie  grandsire  and  the 

child. 

A  little  while — a  few  brief  years,  or  months,  or  days,  or 
hours — 

And  I  shall  see  a  heavenly  spring  for  earth's  long- 
faded  flowers ; 

That  soldier  brave,  that  dear  old  man — that  child,  on 
Heaven's  shore, 

I'll  meet  again,  and,  meeting,  know  that  we  shall  part 
no  more. 


Joy-bells,  ring  out  your  merry  peal,  the  Old  Year's 

dead  at  last ; 
So  let  these  mournful  memories  be  buried  in  the  past ; 
But  let  me  pay  to  that  old  year,  the  tribute  of  one 

sigh, 
And  then,  I'll   bid  the  dear  old  Past  a  tremulous 

"Good-bye!"  W.  B.  B.  S. 


LINES    TO    THE    SETTING    SUN. 


Oh  1  goUen  glories  of  the  glowing  West, 
Oh  I  borniog  splendoar  of  the  dying  inn. 

Oh  !  dome  sublime,  in  matchless  coloars  drest. 
Whose  glorioos  precincts  are  denied  to  none. 


Oh  !  lavish  stores  of  untold  wealth,  onlspread 
On  sheeny  floors,  that  mock  at  kingly  state  I 

A  wealth  of  golden  light,  fall  freely  shed. 
On  all  that  wait  at  eve  by  Heaven's  gate. 


With  grateful,  loving  hearts,  let  all  repair 
To  that  high  festival,  where  all  are  blest, 

And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  may  share 
The  nnbonght  treasures  of  the  glowing  West. 


A.  E.  S. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Tke  Bebelliou  im  Indian  and  Haw  to  Preteni 
Another.  Bj  John  B&uce  Norton.  London : 
Richardson,  Brothers.  1  vol.,  pp.  244. 
Thb  Author  wrote  this  book  necessarilj,  while 
the  mutiny  was  yonng.  He  is,  we  presume,  ac- 
quainted better  with  the  Madras  presidency  than 
any  other  of  the  Indian  territories.  He  describes 
himself  ss  the  agent  of  one  of  the  native  princes 
or  princesses  at  law  with  the  Gk>Teniment.  There- 
fore his  CTidence  must  be  received  with  some  care. 
Mr.  Norton  has  been,  we  believe,  a  steady  opponent 
of  annexation;  but  like  many  others,  without 
naming  a  substitute,  in  cases  where  the  subordinate 
government  is  incapable  of  checking  insubordina- 
tion and  riot,  or  where  they  are  caused  by  its  own 
acts. 

Mr.  Norton  dated  his  preface  on  the  8th  July 
last,  and  he  thus  describes  the  nature  of  the 
mutiny : — 

It  it  impoMible  to  limit  the  caue  of  the  onibreak  to  the 
offended  religioat  prrjndioet  of  aoy  particnlar  cMte.  Mos- 
•nliDAo,  u  veil  M  Hindoos,  have  tamed  rebeli.  Seikht 
and  Goorkhai  bave  proted  anloyal ;  irregiilart  at  veil  at 
rejnilin,  cavalry  as  veil  as  infantry,  tappers  and  ninera, 
and  artillery,  all  hare  been  svept  into  the  tortex  of  re- 
bellion. 

No  dependence  can  erer  again  be  placed  on  the  Indian 
array,  vhieh  hat  that  been  faithlett  to  ilt  talt.  So  long 
at  that  army  vat  fiiithfnl  to  at,  ve  vere  M-core ;  hot  vhf  n 
it  hat  tomed  againtt  as,  "  Quit  cattodiet  ipsos  euitodes  P*' 
The  rebellion  it  vide  tpread  and  eontagioat.  It  thovt 
■ignt  of  combination.  It  dravt  all  religicnt  to  a  common 
centre.  It  hat  probablj  one  common  origin.  It  it  trncQ« 
lent  and  eiterminating;  pitiless  in  its  barbarity.  It  mast 
be  no  ordinary  frame  of  mind,  no  ordinary  sense  of  vrong, 
vbieb  can  to  have  banded  men  together  in  to  desperate  an 
undertaking. 

He  was  misinformed  in  saying  that  the  Seikhs 
and  Goorkhas  had  been  disloyal.  They  have 
afforded  no  ground  for  the  suspicion  which  springs 
from  rash  writing.  Neither  of  the  men  named 
bold,  either  by  the  Hindoo  heathenism,  or  the 
idol-hating  princi])Ie8  of  the  Mussulmen  ;  yet  it 
follows  not  that,  therefore,  the  mutiny  had  no  root 
in  the  religion  or  in  the  superstition  of  the  natives. 
Mr.  Norton  says  that  sympathy  between  the  differ- 
ent races  in  our  ranks  led  to  the  insurrection,  and  he 
supplies  a  reason  for  his  opinion.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  cavalry  at  Meerut  induced,  he  thinks, 
the  rising  there. 

The  rebel  ca?alry  at  Delhi  indeed  expreuly  declared  that 
their  rootite  for  massacre  vas  rerenge  for  the  insnlt  offered 
them  by  placing  fetters  on  their  legs.  E^mento,  of  vhose 
loyalty  there  vas  no  prerious  question,  and  vho  had  giren 
no  sign  of  disaffection,  snddeuly  turned  ofer  to  the  rebels, 
against  vhora  they  vere  bronght.  Here  again  it  is  not  a 
question  of  greate  vhich  leads  to  rebeltion,  bat  the  natural 
antipathy  of  race,  the  antipathy  of  those  of  their  ovn  creed 
and  country,  vhen  the  moment  comes  for  making  a  choice 
betveen  the  ties  of  allegiance  and  those  of  blood ;  betveen 
the  stranger  and  brother.  Fatal  to  ns  is  the  moment  of  { 
that  eleetric  toaeh  of  nature  vhich  makee  tbem  kin.  Un-  ' 
qoMtioBaUy  the  eaasci  of  disooatent  whidi  eaist  ia  the 


natire  army  lie  far  deeper, 
probed  and  searched. 


They  mast    be  thoroaghly 


We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Bmoe  Norton 
believes,  with  some  other  people,  that  the  native 
cavalry  of  Bengal  should  not  have  encountered 
any  punishment  for  any  wickedness.  That  was 
the  doctrine  of  certain  philanthropists.  This  native 
army  were  pampered  with  exemptions.  They  were 
exempted  from  certain  puniahoLents,  and  from 
certain  services.  They  were  not  to  cross  the  sea ; 
and  they  were  not  to  do  many  other  things  that  all 
soldiers  should  be  bound  to  perform ;  and  Mr. 
Norton,  who  dislikes  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie, 
says  that  the  determination  of  that  statesman  to 
change  and  expand  the  terms  of  enlistment  is  one 
root  of  the  mutiny.  We  shoald  ill  under- 
stand how  any  alteration  in  the  terms  of  future 
enlistment  would  provoke  a  mutiny  among  our 
soldiers;  but  it  may  be  remembered  that  our 
Bengal  army  had  become  almost  a  class  and  heredi- 
tary service,  which  explains,  perhaps,  the  entire  evil. 
We  cannot  suppose  with  Mr.  Norton,  that  the 
Hindoo  and  Mohamedan  have  much  mutual  sym- 
pathy. The  touch  of  their  nature  was  apt  to 
make  them  cut  throats — ^a  favourite  and  old  exer- 
cise in  Oude.  Mr.  Norton  proceeds  to  ny  that 
if  the  old  loyalty  of  the  Sepoys  be  shaken,  it  must 
be  re-established,  and  if  we  have  Fretorian  bauds 
amongst  us  they  must  be  crushed ;  yet,  he  adds, 
these  are  matters  of  detail,  of  which  the  highest 
military  authorities  must  judge.  We  beg  to  differ 
from  the  author.  They  are  not  matters  of  detail, 
but  the  grand  points  of  the  question ;  and  such 
military  authorities  as  left  Delhi  in  the  conditioa 
of  Delhi,  in  May  of  the  present  year,  are  scaieel j 
fit  to  be  left  in  charge  of  anything  else,  however 
minute.  No,  inde^,  Mr.  Norton;  it  may  be 
very  nice  for  you,  as  the  paid  agent  of  certain 
Indian  princes,  to  confound  details  with  principles  ; 
but  if  they  and  you  please,  and  whether  or  not, 
Fretorian  bands  and  Sepoys'  loyalty  must  all  be 
put  out  of  doubt  hereafter. 

The  author  brings  out  that  necessity  in  some 
other  parts  of  this  volume,  of  which  one  object 
appears  to  be  the  publication  of  certain  wrongs 
said  to  have  been  sustabed  by  wealthy  natives. 
That  point  will  require  careful  inquiij  very  soon, 
for  the  East  India  Company  have  sometimes  ex- 
hibited one  symptom  of  corporate  existence  in  the 
want  of  a  conscience ;  but  other  people^  private 
or  semi-public  persons  in  Hindostan,  as  elsewhere, 
sometimes  suffer  from  the  same  deBciency. 
Among  the  suff'erers  by  the  greed  of  the  Company 
we  can  scarcely  class  the  King  of  Delhi ;  and  yet 
his  family  entered  stupidly  into  this  mutiny,  and 
have  lost  lauds  and  Ufe.  Mr.  Norton  fumishea 
himself  evideooe  to  the  bad  oondition  of  the  army 
of  BeogaL 
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Ut »  mrduBg,  Koneit  inTtrtigtllon  be  inatitated,  sod 
the  tnu  condition  of  tbe  Bengal  army  will  be  ditcoYered. 
Tben  it  vill  appear  that  it  baa  for  years  been  the  dominant 
bodj  in  the  country ;  that  the  most  extraordinary  concessions 
have  been  made  to  ita  tyranny  by  the  aathorities  ;  that  the 
htad  cute  naa  in  the  regiment,  and  not  the  commanding 
ofieer,  has  really  been  in  command.  That  this  very  repre- 
sentation and  others  of  a  similar  character  Iia\e  been  in  rain 
forvarded  olbcially  to  the  superior  authorities ;  tliat  they 
have  known  and  ignored  the  mntinons  state  of  the  troops 
whom  they  feared  and  golledt 

A  large  portion  of  the  Tolame  consipts  of 
extracts  from  the  opinions  of  past  Anglo  Indians 
against  annexation  and  extension.  Still,  Mr. 
Norton  being  witness  (p.  57)  our  policy  in  India  is 
Democratic,  is  good«  lifts  np  the  poor  man  and 
gives  him  a  chance  : — 

"  The  old  landed  aristueracy  as  a  body  are  angry  at  us 
for  having  broken  down  the  priTileges  which  they  misused. 
But  there  anything  like  hatred  or  jealousy  stops.  The  great 
balk  of  the  peopkn-the  ryots  and  cultiratora  of  the  soil  are 
better  off  under  our  government  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
our  policy  is  also  in  their  faronr." 

This  opinion  settles  the  right  to  govern  clearly 
and  distinctly.  The  right  rests  in  doing  better 
than  our  predecessors,  and  that  opinion  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  ciiitivators  of  the 
soil  and  the  indnstnal  population.  They  hare  not 
rebelled.  On  the  contrary,  they  supplied  the 
army  before  Delhi  with  stores,  which  they  might 
haveooneealed,  delayed,  or  destroyed,  and  rendered 
the  siege  impossible. 

The  preeeding  extract  takes  away  the  influence 
of  the  following  passage : — 

India  ia  at  this  moment  in  a  transition  state ;  it  is  so  by 
car  own  aets  and  measures,  and  yet  we  ignore  the  fact,  and 
trmi  the  natives  as  thongh  eTerything  was  stationary.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  a  perception  of  this  truth  which  induced 
Lord  Elienborough  boldly  to  proclaim  that  the  spread  of 
education  is  incompatible  with  the  security  of  our  empire  in 
India.  And  so,  no  doubt,  it  is,  if  we  will  cling  to  our  old 
praetiee  of  despotic  power ;  not  so,  however,  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  modify  our  principles  of  government  to  the  altered 
ooodition  of  the  people.  Education  is  spreading,  opinion  is 
springing  np,  judgment  is  forming ;  and  yet  we  seek  to  deal 
with  the  people  as  thongh  they  were  the  utterly  ignorant, 
powftleai,  timid,  child-like  population  whom  we  conquered 
o»e  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  treading  fast  upon  our 
hihea,  and  we  seek  to  keep  them  socially  and  politically  at 
aa  great  a  distance  from  ourselTes  as  ever. 

Mr.  Norton  tells  us  in  the  one  passage,  that  we 
have  destroyed  a  despotism,  and  in  the  other  that 
we  have  established  a  despotism.  Both  state- 
ments may  be  true,  but  it  cannot  also  be  true 
that  we  have  greatly  improved  the  condition  of 
the  ryots  and  the  cultivators,  and  yet  that  we 
have  neglected  them.  We  certainly  have  not  done 
all  things  well,  and  we  have  neglected  many  other 
things  altogether ;  yet  India  was,  and  when  the 
mutiny  is  past,  we  hope,  will  be  happier  under 
British  management,  than  under  any  previous  rule, 
for  at  least  two  thousand  years. 


Ikhtor  and  Creditor.* 
This  volume  is  a  translation  from  the  German,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  a  very  popular  book  in 
Germany.  Its  popularity  rests  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work.  It  is  all  very  natural^  and 
everything  that  is  supposed  might  have  happened. 
The  work  ciroukted,  like  «  Oliver  Twist."  in  Ger- 
many for  two  or  three  years,  to  the  gratification  of 
Gustav  Ereylag,  before  any  scholar  turned  it  into 
EngUih.  That  has  now  been  done  by  Miss  Mal- 
colm and  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Stewart.  The  translation 
by  Mr.  Stewart  is  published  in  an  economical  and 
neat  form,  and  is,  we  believe,  a  faithful  rendering. 
We  do  not  kuow  a  necessity  for  saying  more  of  a 
book  which  we  suppose  everybody  is  to  read. 

The  gentleman  who  watched  the  glowworm 
thought  also  of  bis  coffin  and  his  shroud,  and 
what  he  thought  he  wrote;  and  part  of  that 
follows : — 

What  matter  how  I  rest  my  head. 

So  that  my  soul  but  rested  be  P 
I  care  not  how  I  sleep  in  death. 

How  I  awake  is  all  to  me. 

My  face  unto  the  East,  or  not, 

I  hold  un worth  the  thought  of  clay ; 

If  I  am  meek,  and  kind,  and  pure. 

My  soul  will  find  my  Maker,  sure ; 
For  God  is  no  patticular  way. 

The  lines  are  all  true,  but  the  value  of  them 
rests  on  that  **  If  ;*'  and  poetry  puts  ns  sometimes 
into  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  ease  wherewith  "  if 
can  be  made  certain.  "  If  I  am  meek,  and  kind, 
and  pure."  There  is  the  difficulty  and  we  fancy 
that  Mr.  Alridge  sees  it.  It  is  a  difficulty,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  removed  by  the  position  of  the 
body.  Shakespear*8  interview  with  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies  is  the  subject  of  good  verses, 
spoiled  by  the  pun  in  the  last  of  the  following 
lines: — 

*'  O,  gentle  poet,  be  so  bold. 

Since  other  bards  have  wrongly  told. 

Do  thou  of  fairy  land  unfold, 

And  truthful  show ; 
Nor  bards  of  late,  nor  bards  of  old. 

Beside  thee  know.** 

Then  through  the  myrtle  grove  they  sped: 
She  twined  the  leaves,  and  wreathed  his  head. 
But  looking  thoughtful,  sndden  said, 

"They  fade,  they  sere  r 
She  tore  the  hiurel  from  his  head. 

And  dropped  a  tear. 
*'  High  heaVn  hath  better  bound  thy  brow. 
And  earth  is  waiting  for  thee  now  ; 
Return — soldier  of  song  art  thou — 

And  thaJte  the  tpear,^ 

Perhaps  it  becomes  us  to  explain  that  the 
Queen  of  the  Pairies  nearly  ruined  the  dramatists, 
by  falling  in  love  with  Shakespeare,  and  running 
off  with  him  and  setting  him  on  her  throne  bodily. 
Her  Majesty  was,  however,  a  little  personage,  but 
very  thoughtful ;  and,  preferring  the  world's  good 
to  her  own  gratification,  she  restored  the  poet,  and 
he  sung  her  praise  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 

London   James  BUekwood. 
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Dream.  Mr.  Curtis  supplies  some  very  solid 
sonnets,  and  very  good,  indeed,  are  many  of  his 
lighter  yerses.  Yet,  after  all,  we  counsel  the 
friends  not  to  dare  the  green-wood  shade  at  un- 
seasonable hours;  because,  if  that  lady  love  of 
Shakespeare's  did  fancy  either  of  them,  perhaps 
she  would  not  restore  the  happy  wight  to  us  again. 


Cloud  Shadows,    By  John  William  Flitcheb. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.     Pp.  139. 

Mb.  Fletcher  is  ambitious  in  his  poems,  and 
careful  in  his  composition,  peculiarly  careful. 
Then  Le  has  something  to  say — a  purpose  in  his 
writing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  purpose 
of  some 'poets.  One  poem,  the  Ministry  of  Angels, 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  his  volume ;  but  all  de- 
serve to  be  printed  as  they  have  been ;  to  be  read 
as  we  hope  they  will  be  ;  and  some  of  them  to  be 
remembered  as  the  lonely  one  from  which  we  copy 
three  verses.  There  are  many  more  equally  good 
in  the  original. 

Hut  thou  bright  ftcei  roand  thy  fire, 

And  merry  tyet  that  answer  thine ; 
A  shelter  where  tboa  mayest  retire — 

Thy  own  pecaliar  Tine  f 
Hare  there  been  flowers  abont  thy  way, 

Sinee  first  thy  race  on  earth  began  f 
Then  raise  thine  eyes  to  Hearen  and  pray, 

Ood  help  the  lonely  one  I 

The  seasons,  as  they  pass  away, 

Scarce  tonch  thee  in  their  rapid  flight, 
Thoa  hast  a  beam  for  erery  ia^, 

A  star  for  erery  night ; 
As  soft  as  snow-flakes  fall  thy  hfinrs, 

Thoa  scarcely  knowest  they  are  gone ; 
Think  of  the  leaden  sky  that  lowers 

Above  the  lonely  one. 

Thy  heart  can  sympathise  with  all 

The  joyons  tones  of  natnre's  strain — 
The  river's  roll,  the  foantains  fall, 

The  far-resoanding  main, 
The  cricket  chirping  in  the  grass, 

The  skylark  dancing  roand  the  san ; — 
Know  that  like  walls  of  death  they  psss 

Above  the  lonely  one. 

These  yerses  resemble  some  of  James  Mont- 
gomery's poems,  closely  enough  to  be  noticed  by 
an  ordinary  reader ;  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  high 
character. 


Willii^s  Birihday  and  milies  Beit     London : 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Abb  two  pretty  little  thin  volumes,  with  good 
illustrations,  well  executed  to  adorn  stories  that 
bad  boys  may  read  to  make  them  better,  and  good 
boys,  to  make  them  better  too.  They  are  very 
nice  gifts  of  the  season. 


Fear  Nae  Flu,  and  otker  Poems.     By  G.  G.  CuBtlS, 
and  J.  L.   Aldbidoe.     London:    Alfred  W, 
Bennet. 
This  volume  of  partnership  poetry  comes  recom- 
mended by  the  subscriptions  of  so  many  persons 
high  in  literature  or  in  station,  that  we  are  afraid 
to  say  a  word  against  it ;  yet  we  dislike  Fear  Nac 
Flu,  although  it  is  an  "  imitation  of  Scott.*'    A 
Celtic  and  a  Saxon  Chief  meet  and  kill  each  other, 
and  that  is  not  in  imitation  of  Scott  in  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake."     Many  of  the  other  poems 
are  pretty,  and  others  of  them  are  more  than  the 
word  implies.     Thus,  the  "Glow-worm,"  by  Ald- 
ridge,  contains  a  quaint  idea,  although  somebody  is 
sure  to  find  out  that  some  other  person  entertained 
the  same  thought  before  Mr.  Aldridge  : — 
"  What  is  yonder  glimmer.  Aphid, 
As  an  infant  star,  fire — swathed, — 
Gleaming  as  thine  honour.  Aphid  ?** 

**  *Tis  a  little  drop  of  dew 
Barnished  by  foot  of  fairy 
Laving  in  the  moonlit  mead ; 

Or  the  tear-drop  of  my  Mary : — 
From  those  bright  orbs  beaming  o*er  me^ 

Dazzling  dewy  tear  of  glory !" 


New  Testament  Verses,  By  H.  G.  Adams.  London  : 

Partridge  and  Co. 
We  have  never  yet  seen  New  Testament  verses 
that  seemed  equal  to  their  subjects,  and  we,  pro- 
bably,  never  shall  see  them ;  but  this  little  book 
may  be  bought  or  given  away  with  the  convictioa 
that  its  contents  are  all  good.  The  yersifioation 
is  better  than  the  average  of  similar  works,  and  the 
volume  is  a  collection  of  hymns,  with  illustrations, 
prettily  got  up. 


d   Concise  Grammar,      By    J.    B.    Thompson. 

London :  Simpkin  and  Co. 
The  grammar  is  of  the  English  language.  It  is 
in  every  respect  concise,  and  we  like  the  arrange- 
ments, which  are  clear  and  more  intelligible  than 
those  of  many  books,  with  a  purpose  similar  to  this 
small  pamphlet. 


A  Birffs^eye  View  of  India 

Is  a  brief,  sententious  pamphlet,  full  of  wisdom, 
by  Lieutenant  Edward  Xing,  of  n.E.I.C.8.  Some 
readers  may  object  to  the  frequent  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  possibility  of  the  objection 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  work,  for  they  are  all 
introduced,  we  believe,  in  the  proper  place  and 
spirit.  The  statement  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  magnificent  topic,  and  one 
that  many  should  read. 
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THE    GOVERNMENT   A^D   THE    E.iST    INDIA.   COMPANY. 


Tmb  Eftst  India  Company  and  the  home  Qovera- 
ment  are  now  engaged  in  open  war.  The  existence 
of  the  Companj,  and  the  political  existence  of  the 
peraonageswho  constitute  the  Gofemment,  are  the 
stakes.  The  Premier  has  announced  his  intention 
to  dissoWe  the  Company,  and  the  directors  resist 
dissolation.  The  British  Parliament  may  at  any 
time,  npon  certain  pecuniary  conditions,  resume 
the  fonotions  of  the  East  India  Company.  No 
doubt  can  exist,  therefore,  of  the  justice  of  the 
Ministerial  scheme,  and  the  entire  question  is  one 
of  policy  and  power. 

We  atatad  some  months  since  that  the  GoTem- 
ment  would  probably  use  the  Indian  mutiny  as  an 
occaaioa  for  the  subversion  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Several  reasons  existed  for  that  course. 
The  home  Government  for  a  considerable  period 
have  had  a  Board  of  Control.  That  Board  have 
been  enabled  to  check  the  measures  of  the  directors, 
and  twist  thrm  into  any  shape.  Since  1853  the 
GoTemment  have  held  additional  inflaence  at  the 
India  House  by  the  nomination  of  directors.  The 
Ministry  cannot,  therefore,  find  a  reasonable  shelter 
from  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  India ;  by 
procuring  for  us  in  the  Company  or  its  directorate 
a  victim.  They  may,  however,  stifle  inquiry,  by 
turning  the  public  feeling  against  the  junior  partner 
in  this  double  government  business.  Viscount 
Palmeraton  may  have  several  reasons  for  the  course 
vhieh  he  proposes  to  follow,  and  this  evasion  of 
inquiry  into  the  past  is  one  of  them.  The  public 
have  been  apathetic  on  Indian  politics.  They  have 
giTen  little  or  no  attention  to  the  on-goings  in  that 
country ;  and  now  it  may  be  convenient  to  turn 
them  away  from  any  inquisitive  search  into  these 
nattert. 

At  once  we  may  dissent  from  the  accusations 
against  the  Indian  Government,  which  can  be 
tearoely  considered  prevalent,  for  the  public  give 
tkeffi  no  oredence;  yet  it  has  been  hinted  in 


quarters  affecting  to  represent  popular  opinions 
that  the  system  has  been  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
towards  the  natives,  as  contrasted  with  the  rule  of 
their  old  chiefs.  We  disbelieve  the  statement, 
under  the  conviction  that  annexation  is  a  blessing 
of  large  dimensions  to  any  Asiatic  democracy  or 
"  industrial  population."  To  the  chiefs  and  land- 
owners the  consequences  of  annexation  may  at  first 
appear  harsh,  but  they  involve  security  of  the 
earnings  of  the  artizan  and  peasant,  thus  ultimately 
procuring  greater  advantages  to  the  rich  than 
those  feudal  privileges  which  they  are  compelled  to 
forego. 

It  has  been  asked,  why,  then,  do  the  people  re- 
volt from  our  authority?  The  most  satisfactory 
reply  is  a  denial  of  their  assumed  revolt.  The 
people  have  not,  in  any  province  of  India,  rebelled, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  Oude — an  exceptional  qase — 
where  British  rule  has  been  established  only  for  a 
short  period. 

The  infliction  of  torture  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, for  fiscal  purposes,  has  been  mentioned 
repeatedly  with  indignant  censure;  but  no  proof 
was  ever  afforded  that  any  Anglo-Indian  official  had 
approved  this  practice,  or  employed  torture  for  any 
purpose.  The  crime  is  opposed  to,  and  puniihable 
by,  the  law,  and  exists  only  because  a  large  number 
of  the  native  officials  are  above  the  law,  and  the 
Presidency  has  not  one-fourth  of  the  European 
officials  who  should  be  employed  and  permanently 
resident  among  its  population.  Those  cases  of 
torture  that  have  been  proved  are  only  echoes  of 
old  cruelties  which  have  cried  for  vengeance  during 
three  long  millenniums.  They  are  not  novelties 
now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  but  part  of  those 
depravities  of  a  guilty  land  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  extirpate.  The  Anglo-Indians  might, 
with  equal  justice,  have  been  blamed  for  the  burn- 
ing of  widows,  the  crushing  of  enthusiasts  under 
the  wheeb  of  the  Juggernaut  idol,  the  drowning 
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of  infants,  the  exposures  of  the  infinn,  or  any 
other  of  those  heathen  abominations  whioh  were 
practised  daring  part  of  their  rule,  but  which,  one 
bj  one,  have  been  nprooted,  as  with  the  remnants 
of  torture  which  hare  not  yet  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued, although  they  are  now  illegal,  here  as 
there ;  and  many  years  have  not  passed  since  simi- 
lar tortures  were  inflicted  in  our  own  parishes. 
The  Asiatic  mind,  in  its  brooding  heathenism,  is 
abominably  cruel.  The  Afghans  tore  out  the  nails 
of  one  yonng  native*  because  he,  perhaps  chival- 
rously, offered  some  courtesy  to  Lady  Sale  and  her 
female  friends  during  their  captivity.  The  tortures 
inflicted  on  Europeans  during  the  recent  mutiny 
ate  terrible  proofs  of  a  hard-heartedness  that  can 
scarcely  be  comprehended  in  our  state  of  society. 
We  have  no  oause  for  astonishment  that  native 
policemen,  generally  Hindoos  of  the  higher  caste, 
or  Mahomedans,  '*  dressed  in  a  little  brief  autho- 
rity,'* will  do  such  deeds  as  make  men  weep,  and 
we  may  the  more  readily  believe,  make  angels 
weep. 

The  Madrassees,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered 
from  these  malpractices,  from  rack-rents,  and  other 
wickednesses,  hovo  not  adopted  the  existing,  or  any 
other  opportunity,  to  revolt.  The  population  follow 
their  avocations  with  their  usual  industry,  obey  the 
laws,  and  pay  rents  or  taxes,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  out  of  the  common  course  of  events. 
The  Madrassee  regiments  have  been  faithful  and 
loyal.  They  have  evinced  no  design  to  mutiny. 
They  have  been  frequently  employed  against  the 
Bengalee  rebels ;  and,  at  the  date  of  our  latest 
accounts,  they  were  pushing  rapidly  into  the  disor- 
derly provinces,  without  a  single  doubt  in  any 
mind  that  they  would  continue  to  assist  effectually 
in  crushing  the  revolt. 

We  believe  that  India,  under  the  British  rule, 
has  been  better  governed  than  at  any  former 
period,  or  than  any  other  Asiatic  land  at  the  con- 
temporaneous dates,  or  than  any  population  of 
similar  magnitude  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the 
present  time.  Those  persons  who  hold  different 
opinions  should  adduce  some  Asiatic  nation  in  the 
enjoyment  of  equally  just  laws ;  until  the  mutiny, 
of  an  equally  free  press,  or  a  press  of  any  kind ; 
with  taxation  equally  right ;  the  same  liberty  of 
speech,  with  India,  and  the  same  religious  equality 
and  toleration — excepting  only  to  the  religion  of 
its  rulers — before  they  expect  credence  for  their 
aspersions.  If  they  prefer  material  considerations, 
they  can,  perhaps,  name  some  Asiatic  people  whose 
trade  has  increased  in  a  corresponding  proportion 
to  that  of  India,  during  its  British  connexion,  and 
who  now  produce  a  greater  amount  of  the  luxuries 
and  necessaries  of  life,  than  the  inhabitants  of  our 
possessions.  We  have  read  that  if  the  British 
were  now  and  for  ever  to  quit  India  no  great 
memorials  would  remain  to  tell  their  power,  like 
those  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  temples  and  tombs, 
'that  proclaim  the  munificence  of  ancient  emperors ; 
and  we  are  devoutly  and  sincerely  thankful  for  the 
tuth  of  the  accusation,  which,  read  in  its  just 


meaning,  is  a  tribute  to  the  honesty  of  our  rate ; 
for  all  these  magnificent  monuments  record  together 
power  and  torture — the  power  of  the  prince  who 
stole  the  labour,  and  the  torture  and  of  the 
labouren  who  were  stolen.  The  work  was  never 
paid  for.  But  the  building  of  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and 
Madras,  have  been  paid,  and  these  three  cities  alone 
are  worth  all  the  temples  and  tombs  of  antiquity. 

The  preceding  sentences  exonerate  us  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  wild  chai^^  made  against  the 
Company,  or  the  Government,  respecting  India. 

Many  more  benefits  should  have  accrued  both  to 
Britain  and  to  India  from  this  connexion  than 
either  of  them  has  reaped ;  but  for  India  and 
Indian  interests  nothing  more  useful  could  have 
occurred  in  their  position,  so  far  as  human  intelleot 
can  perceive,  than  the  introduction  of  this  western 
rule. 

Many  excuses  exist  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Cabinet's  plan  for  subverting  the  double  govern- 
ment. Inquiry  will  be  stifled  in  the  dust  of  a 
legislative  revolution.  An  idea  will  be  promulgated 
that  the  Company  alone  have  been  culpable  for 
errors  in  the  administration ;  that  they  have  been 
in  consequence  extinguished,  and  may  now  be  for- 
given and  forgotten.  Viscount  Palmerston  deals 
with  the  attentions  of  the  public  to  this  rather 
great  affair  as  a  skilful  swimmer  does  with  the  im- 
pertinences  of  a  shark  in  the  Eastern  waters.  He 
makes  a  huge  noise  and  splashing,  throwing  tho 
water  into  foam,  and  expects  to  oast  out  and 
frighten  the  blind  savage,  and  for  himself  and 
friends  find  safety  in  the  tumult. 

The  Crimean  war  found  a  scarcity  of  effeotive 
o£Eicers  in  the  military  service,  and  the  Qovem* 
ment   were  recommended  to  borrow  experienced 
men  from  the  Anglo-Indian  army ;  but  then  tli 
invidious  distinctions  between  the  commissions  4a 
the  Company's  and  the  Queen's  service  came  into 
operation.     Young  men  by  no  means  defective  in 
courage  and  energy,  but  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  practical  duties  of  their  profession,  had  prece- 
dence in  some  quarters  of  the  world  over  general 
officers  who  had  grown  grey  with  the  struggles 
and  the  victories  of  many  years.     Our  need  was 
urgent,  and  iu  a  time  of  want  Lord  Panmurs 
swept  away  the  etiquette  of  the  Horse  Guards  in 
a  few  cool  official  sentences.     They  did  a  woik 
that  can  never  bo  undone ;  for  while  the  public 
overlooked  the  fact  that  such  men  as  the  late  Sir 
Henry  liawrence.  Generals  Nott,  Nicholson,  and 
we  believe  Niel,  Generals  Pollock,  and  Sir  James 
Outram  were  incapable  of  leading  armies  or  taking 
any  command  in  a  Western  war,  they  will  never 
permit  the  restoration  of  this  unjust  distinction. 
The  Horse  Guards  naturally  seek  therefore  an  in- 
fluence  over  the  military  appointments    to  the 
Kastern  army,  and  the  people  should  .as  naturally 
resist  the  pretensions  of  that  almost  irresponsible 
office.     The  present  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  army  has  introduced  many  good  regala* 
tions,  and  is  supposed  lo  be  an  honest  reformer  i 
but  he  even  is  not  powerful  enovgh  to  oqpe  wiih 
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tlM  pasaire  resisf  anee  to  change  in  that  part  of  the 
Empire,  while  his  onrn  appoiatment  was  an  abuse 
of  patronage  which  may  work  well.  Parliamentary 
inflaence  runs  powerfully  against  any  military  re- 
form. Both  Houses  of  Parliament  contain  a  large 
somber  of  military  men,  who  believe  in  the  equity 
of  the  means  by  which  they  ha?e  obtained  db- 
tinction.  Eyen  of  the  majority  of  members  who 
are  not,  and  have  never  been,  engaged  in  military 
life,  a  great  number  have  relatives  in  the  army  who 
have  invested  money  in  their  promotion,  and  who 
believe  that  officers  should  buy  their  steps  upwards 
as  other  people  purchase  houses  and  lands ;  and  pay 
for  permission  to  draw  miserable  allowances  for 
services  often  equally  miserable ;  as  the  waiters  in 
London  coffee-houses  pay  their  employers  for  per- 
mission to  serve  their  customers.  Tbb  system 
would  have  ruined  the  Queen's  army  entirely  ex- 
cept for  the  inherent  pluck  and  spirit  of  the  classes 
who  bought  in ;  but  even  with  that  advantage,  and 
an  occasional  scouring  out  of  inefficient  officers, 
vrhen  during  peace  a  regiment  was  ordered  on 
Indian  service,  that  army  was  nearly  ruined.  The 
value  of  emigration  to  the  East  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  all  the  Queen*s  officers  who  have  acquired  dis- 
tinction served  and  were  ''schooled"  in  India. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  won  his  early  victories 
on  that  field.  The  present  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  India  fought  severe  battles  long  ago  in 
that  country.  The  late  General  Havelock  was 
practically  an  Anglo-Indian  officer,  his  commis- 
sions were  for  the  Queen's  regiments,  yet  he  had 
never  seen  any  service  out  of  India.  Exceptions 
exist  to  this  general  assertion,  but  ,they  simply 
prove  the  rule ;  and  the  Queen's  army,  officered  by 
men  of  great  personal  bravery,  was  led  by  others 
altogether  defective  in  those  details  on  which 
success  always  depends.  The  mal- administration 
of  the  Horse  Guards'  patronage  was  culpable  in  this 
particular.  The  regimental  officers  who  had 
neither  capital  nor  friends  were  neglected*  Money 
or  rank  was  the  passport  to  promotion,  and  espe- 
cially to  staff  appointments ;  and  if  corruption  were 
not  obliged  to  work  with  naturally  good  material  it 
must  have  resulted  in  defeat  and  ruin. 

The  Crimean  campaign  exposed  all  the  evil 
iniinences  employed  against  the  efficiency  of  the 
Queen  s  army.  The  appointment  of  Sir  W.  Cod- 
rlngton  to  the  chief  command,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  General  Simpson,  was  one  of  those  miserable 
jobs  which  could  scarcely  have  been  accomplished 
out  of  the  Horse  Guards.  We  allege  nothing 
against  the  military  efficiency  of  General  Codring- 
ton,  I>ecause  it  is  unknown ;  but  the  commander  of 
Chat  army,  by  all  manner  of  right,  by  experience, 
and  by  seniority,  wa^  in  the  camp ;  and  the  public 
have  never  yet  learned  why  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  overstepped  to  press  the  genius  of  General 
Codrington  into  the  superior  command.  The 
public  believe,  and  guess,  and  speak  what  they 
nspect ;  but  the  subject  was  deemed  too  mysteri- 
ous to  be  even  talked  over  in  Parliament. 

We  oannot»  however,   discuss  military  history 


alone  iu  an  article  on  the  East  India  Company » 
but  the  public  have  to  decide  whether 'they  wil^ 
place  the  organisation  and  patronage  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army  under  the  same  care  as  the  Queen's 
army,  or  allow  the  two  services  to  form  a  friendly, 
but  healthful  rivalry ;  and  those  who  examine  the 
progress  of  merit  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  will 
decline  the  proposed  " reform** 

The  dissolution  of  the  East  India  Company 
infers  the  restriction  of  its  civil  patronage  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown ;  and  from  that  catastrophe 
we  dissent.  The  civil  service  of  India  has  pro- 
duced an  abler  body  of  men  than  the  civil  service 
of  the  Crown  at  home.  No  competition  can  be 
held  upon  this  subject,  yet  we  do  not  assign  the 
cause  to  any^inoate  superiority  of  the  Anglo  Indians; 
but  to  the  operation  of  their  system,  which  gives 
fair  play  to  merit  after  a  man  has  got  his  foot  on 
the  road.  The  government  of  India  do  not  want 
votes  there,  but  they  want  work.  Therefore  they 
give  promotion  to  the  best  workers.  The  faction 
who  may  happen  to  be  in  power  at  home  want 
both  votes  and  work ;  but  the  former  often  more 
than  the  latter;  and  thus  there  comes  a  new  element, 
and  a  very  corrupt  and  vicious  element,  into  play 
in  their  promotion.  Parliament,  we  may  be  told, 
would  control  these  matters,  but  Parliament  does 
not  control  them  now,  and  is  not  likely  to  become 
more  efficient  by  taking  in  hand  more  work.  A 
reformed  Parliament  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
effectual,  but  we  can  afford  to  wait  for  this  change 
until  the  Parliament  be  reformed  into  a  reflex  of 
the  people. 

Under  any  circumstances  we  should  oppose  the 
absorption  of  Indian  business  by  some  department 
of  the  Home  Government,  or  even  by  a  new 
department — ^not  only  because  it  would  be  ne- 
glected, but  also  because  it  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  changes  originating  in  domestic  politics. 
We  have,  from  time  to  time,  remonstrated  against 
the  position  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  as  impolitic 
for  this  country,  and  unjust  to  our  colonies  or  our 
dependencies.  They  have  no  particular  interest 
in  an  appropriation  clause  or  a  municipal  reform ; 
yet  the  officials,  who  are  supposed  to  transact  their 
affairs,  may  be  routed  and  turned  out  by  an  adverse 
vote  upon  a  small  domestic  question.  We  see 
the  inconveniences  of  this  course,  which  are 
balanced  partially  by  the  fact  that  colonial  busi- 
ness is  conducted  by  concealed  and  irresponsible 
gentlemen,  under  the  humble  title  of  clerks — very 
able,  clever,  and  honest  men,  perhaps ;  but  nobody 
can  fix  upon  them  any  responsibility,  or  vote  to 
them  censure  or  satisfaction. 

The  Indian  Government  would  suffer  from  the 
same  difficulty ;  and  while  the  propriety  of  render- 
ing an  Indian  Council  for  Indian  transactions 
openly  respon&ible  to  Parliament  might  be  con- 
ceded, yet  to  the  uttermost  the  nation  should 
resist  the  proposal  to  amalgamate  the  Home  and 
Indian  Government  so  thoroughly,  that  the  latter 
may  be  cast  into  new  hands  by  an  adverse  vote 
on  the  great  chicory  question — unless  the  appa- 
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rentlj  responsible  parties  are  to  be  kept  for  show 
and  the  production  of  a  few  speeches,  while  the 
real  workers  are  not  to  be  revealed  either  to  blame 
or  fame. 

Oar  colonial  and  Oriental  empires  are,  however, 
too  important  for  exposure  to  all  the  chances  of 
majorities  and  minorities  even  in  our  Parliament. 
Under  any  scheme  of  suffrage  and  representation 
we  shall  alwajs  have,  in  this  country,  the  existence 
of  parties.  Her  Majesty  will  ever  have  an  Oppo- 
sition to  keep  matters  straight.  That  opposition 
may  some  day  be  Whigs,  and  therefore  be  very 
loyal  and  worthy  gentlemen,  who  will  be  attached 
completely  and  thoroughly  to  our  supremacy,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  the  manage- 
ment of  Imperial  affairs  entirely,  because  they 
disagree  from  somebody's  principles  on  English 
church-rates. 

Sometime  ago  we  stated  that  an  imperial  council 
of  "  prudent  men"  was  needed  for  imperial  legis- 
lation ;  and  that  they,  might  be  selected  after  the 
fashion  of  committees  on  a  railway,  from  the 
different  legislatures  of  the  empire ;  thus  conferring 
representation  on  the  colonies,  and  even  on  Indian 
aoct'ety,  in  the  manner  that  might  then  appear 
most  eligible.  We  concluded  that  this  council 
might  be  selected  from  all  parties  with  the  impar- 
partiality  evinced  upon  a  question  involving  the 
construction  of  a  harbour ;  and  we  may  add  farther, 
that  its  members  need  not  necessarily  be  members 
also  of  the  respective  legislatures ;  for  often  the 
men  best  acquainted  with  the  colonies,  or  with  the 
East,  do  not  possess  political  influence,  or  do  not 
wish  to  engage  in  the  difficulties  of  domestic 
politics. 

These  schemes  have  however,  we  fear,  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  government  resolution  to 
be  proposed  for  India ;  because  they  would  confine 
and  cramp  that  pulitical  influence  which  the  Ministry 
propose  to  extend. 

We  oppose  the  measure  at  present  as  one  that' 
is  extremely  out  of  time.  A  great  mutiny  has 
occurred  in  Bengal,  attended  by  circumstances  of 
atrocity  and  barbarity  without  a  parallel  in  modern 
history — redder  even  than  the  worst  scenes  in  the 
French  revolution  in  its  worst  time.  This  mili- 
tary mutiny  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rebellion 
in  Oude,  and  a  partial  rebellion  in  other  provinces. 
The  Mohamedans  seem  to  be  more  concerned  in 
the  revolt  than  the  Hindoos ;  yet  Nana  Sahib  is  a 
Hindoo;  and  several  other  Hindoo  chiefs  have 
been  already  hung.  Although  Holkar  at  Indore 
and  Scindiah  in  Gwalior  have  remained  loyal,  yet 
many  of  the  petty  Bajahs  around  their  possessions 
are  involved  in  the  rebellion. 

The  practice  of  our  government  has  been  fre- 
quently to  neglect  colonial  and  other  wrongs  until 
the  occurrence  of  a  rebellion ;  but  this  is  a  miserable 
practice.  Nana  Sahib  professes  to  have  encoun- 
tered great  losses ;  great  personal  wrongs  ;  and  has 
been  incited  to  monstrous  miscreancy  by  the  loss 
of  property,  according  to  the  statement  of  his 
friends.     We  can  only  repeat  what  we  formerly 


stated,  that  his  representatives  who  came  to  thSa 
country  squandered  his  money  vilely  in  folly,  and 
even  vice,  we  believe,  but  without  ever  bringing 
his  case  before  Parliament  or  the  public.  We  do 
not  allege  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  good  case 
or  a  fair  grievance ;  but  that  the  public  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject,  and  had  no  information  out 
of  Nana  Sahib*s  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  were 
expended  somehow,  although  we  observe  that  his 
representative  who  returned  to  Bithoor  is  charged 
with  the  contrivance  of  the  Cawnpore  massacre — a 
circumstance  over  which  his  female  friends  in  semi- 
fashionable  life  may  reflect  at  their  leisure  — 
and  rewarded  with  a  concession  of  the  dues  from 
the  Ganges  canal,  when  the  Nana  can  collect 
them. 

Other  Indian  subjects,  like  Nana  Sahib,  may 
suppose  that  they  have  grievances,  and  it  would  be 
an  astonishing  fact  if  none  of  them  had  real 
wrongs ;  but  they  must  not  be  taught  that  rebel- 
lion is  the  road  to  redress.  That  is  a  bad  lesson 
to  teach  subjects,  yet  it  is  the  lesson  which  the 
Government  propose  in  the  contemplated  change  of 
the  Indian  Government. 

Shall  we,  then,  avow  the  cowardice  of  refusing 
to  do  right  under  compulsion  ?  That  question  is 
common,  but  it  originates  in  a  superficial  view. 
We  decline  to  support  this  course,  because  it  is  not 
right — because  it  would  bo  a  hypocritical  pretence, 
not  calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of  India,  and 
yet  seeming  to  be  a  consequence  of  mutiny — a 
premium  of  rebellion  and  its  reward.  The  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company  court  inquiry. 
They  demand  investigation.  They  refuse  to  be 
forgiven  in  a  general  dissolution  of  their  powers. 
Their  petition  to  Parliament  is  a  frank  and  plain 
document,  in  which  they  cast  the  blame  of  errors 
— where  errors  have  occurred — on  the  home  Go- 
vernment. That  Government  suggests  the  transfer 
of  all  patronage  and  all  power  to  themselves,  with- 
out any  examination  of  the  past.  They  will  allow 
the  directorate  of  the  East  India  Company,  if  they 
will  undergo  official  decapitation,  a  personal  in- 
demnity for  their  policy  and  practice.  The  Com- 
pany decline  this  compromise,  and,  like  men  who 
believe  in  their  own  honesty,  seek  inquisition  of 
their  conduct.  This  is  the  situation — a  Government 
propose  to  aggrandise  themselves,  if  for  any 
reason  that  can  be  named,  because  they  think  that 
India  has  been  badly  managed,  while  its  managers 
say  that  this  Government  has  shared  any  errors 
that  they  can  have  committed,  and  has  committed 
many  which  they  could  not  control ;  and  they  fling 
their  gauntlet  on  the  ground,  and  ask  a  proof. 
Parliament  cannot  in  these  circumstances,  and 
consistently  with  the  duty  of  its  members  to  those 
whom  they  represent,  condemn  the  Company,  or 
"  condone  "  the  acts  of  the  Government,  without 
a  trial.  A  majority  may  do  as  they  please,  if  they 
are  willing  to  do  wrong ;  and  wrong  they  will  do. 
even  if  the  policy  should  turn  out  good,  if  they 
perform  an  act  so  important  as  that  to  be  proposed, 
without  having  first  examined  the  evidence  that 
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cm  be  adduced  bj  those  whom  it  would  depose, 
and  those  who  would  depose  them. 

Even  if  a  chaDge  iu  the  form  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  6o?ernment  be  advisable,  it  is  not  so  urgent 
that  it  needs  to  be  carried  in  1858  ;  and  if  that  be 
true,  DO  effort  should  be  made  to  carry  it  until 
peace  be  restored,  and  this  rebellion  be  sup- 
pressed. 

We  offer  these  general  reasons  for  opposing  this 
great  project  of  the  Qovemment,  without  en- 
dorsing the  policy  of  the  Company.  Many  points 
occur  in  which  we  think  that  they  have  acted 
erroneously.  They  originally  obtained  and  used  a 
monopoly  of  commerce  to  the  East,  but  they  were 
not  surely  more  culpable  on  that  subject  than  the 
Government  which  granted  their  charters.  They 
opposed  the  measures  adopted  by  Christian  mis- 
sionaries to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  natives  of  India ;  but  that  occurred 
st  a  time  when  even  ministers  of  religion  were 
capable  of  denouncing  missions  as  at  least  the  folly 
of  dreaming  visionaries,  and  when  a  Board  of 
Control  existed  to  examine  the  policy  and  to 
share  its  responsibility. 

The  East  India  Directors  have  never  been 
favourable  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  Euro- 
peans in  any  part  of  India,  and  that  mistake 
has  brought  its  own  and  bitter  reward.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  British  planters  may'exist, 
may  prosper,  may  secure  influence  among  their 
neighbours  in  India,  Even  at  the  indigo  planta- 
tions, which  are  not  placed  in  the  most  healthy 
districts  of  that  country,  we  know  that  British 
planters  have  existed  in  health  of  body  and  strength 
of  limb,  with  undiminished  energy  of  mind,  for  an 
ordinary  lifetime,  and  have  acquired  considerable 
fortunes.  The  history  of  the  rebellion  has  shown 
that  they  can  acquire  influence  over  their  neigh- 
bours and  tenantry ;  for  some  of  the  boldest  deeds 
in  opposition  to  the  Sepoys  have  been  done  by 
indigo  planters,  who,  without  any  assistance,  ex 
cept  that  of  their  native  neighbours,  attacked,  de- 
feated, and  repelled  numerous  bands  of  armed  and 
disciplined  men.  If  the  East  India  Company  had 
encouraged  during  the  last  century  the  settlement 
of  Europeans  on  those  hills  and  mountains  that 
intersect  or  surround  its  vast  plains,  they  would 
not  at  this  day  have  been  engaged  in  quelling  a 
reTolt.  More  capital  and  more  energy  would  have 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  that  and  of  this 
country.  Its  resources  would  have  been  more 
fully  elicited ;  and  our  manufacturers  would  have 
been  better  provided  with  the  materials  which  they 
require  than  they  are  at  present;  while  the 
peasantry  would  have  been  better  paid  for  their 
prodactions  than  they  are  now ;  and  a  large  middle 
class  would  have  been  formed,  able  to  appreciate 
and  willing  to  buy  our  manufactures. 

This  is  not  however,  the  time  to  impnte  blame 
altogether  on  this  subject,  to  that  part  of  the 
Bouble  Government  which  endeavours  to  remedy 
those  errors  in  which  both  parts  have  abundantly 
shared, 


This  mutiny  has  laid  to  an  exposure  of  a  policy 
pursued  in  India,  which  the  people  of  this  country 
neither  can  nor  will  justify — neither  can  nor  will 
maintain.  Under  the  aspect  of  neutrality  on  re- 
ligious differences,  the  native  Christians  of  India 
were  exposed  to  actual  persecution.  Until  within 
a  recent  period,  the  convert  from  heathenism  was 
denuded  by  that  act  of  his  civil  rights — or,  put  in 
another  form,  of  a  right  to  share  his  family  inheri- 
tance. The  native  Christian  was,  by  practice  at 
least,  although  not  by  statute,  debarred  from  pub- 
lic employments.  He  became  a  man  marked  by 
all  parties.  His  former  friends  abhorred  him,  and 
the  authorities  whose  profession  of  faith  he  had 
embraced,  despised  him.  In  these  circumstances, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  Christianity  made  slow 
progress.  An  ignorant  native  would  believe  readily 
that  the  governing  party  did  not  deem  their  re- 
ligion fit  for  him ;  or  him  fit  for  their  religion. 

The  general  government  of  this  country  were  as 
much  responsible  for  these  errors  as  the  particular 
government  of  India,  whose  policy  was  always 
under  domestic  surveillance.  The  present  admin- 
istrative system,  does  not  prevent  the  reformation 
of  these  practices.  The  law  of  inheritance  has 
been  already  changed,  and  the  civil  disabilities  of 
native  Christians  have  been  removed ;  while  Sir 
John  Lawrence  has  shown,  in  the  Punjaub,  that 
the  law  presents  no  impediment  to  the  employment 
of  native  Christians  in  public  service ;  and  has  de- 
clared that,  under  his  administration,  they  and  all 
shall  have  equal  consideration  and  justice. 

The  endowment  of  heathen  temples  and  Moha- 
medan  mosques  by  the  state  is  a  grievance  in  the 
eyes  of  many  persons  in  this  country ;  forming  a 
vast  majority  of  the  nation.  The  only  open  course 
in  this  case  is  the  voluntary  system ;  but  the 
Anglo  Indian  Government  have  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  of  paying  the  instruments,  the  priests  or 
the  teachers,  of  any  or  every  religion — the  idolatry 
of  the  Hindoos — the  antipodes  of  idolatry  in  the 
Mohamedan,  and  the  teaching  of  Christianity  for 
their  own  servants.  We  are  not  to  plunge  into 
the  deep  sea  of  this  question,  either  as  respects 
details  or  principles ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  grants  of  money  have  been  recently  made  for 
the  support  of  heathen  temples,  unless  the  asser- 
tions of  those  who  have  intimately  studied  the 
accounts  are  entirely  and  strangely  unfounded.  A 
Christian  government  can  only  proclaim  the  incon- 
sistency of  its  members,  by  continuing  grants  of 
this  character,  and  therefore  they  must  be  dis- 
continued ;  but  has  not  the  past  practice  been  recon- 
cileable  with  minor  inconsistencies  at  home,  and 
must  not  the  endowments  and  grants  to  tke 
chaplains  of  the  Company  also  cease  to  be  paid 
from  the  Indian  revenue  P  The  East  India  pro- 
prietary might  pay  them  from  their  own  dividends 
if  they  were  inclined  ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  they 
could  take  money  for  this  specially  religious  pur- 
pose out  of  the  revenue  of  a  neathen  people. 
Again,  those  benefactions  and  enaowments  made 
for  the  use  of  mosques  or  tempiCs,  in  land  or 
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otherwise,  by  devotees,  cannot  be  diverted  from 
the  proposed  application,  unless,  as  in  many  cases, 
it  involves  absolute  immorality,  until  the  majority 
of  the  people  have  become  Christians — a  result  that 
all  Christians  must  anticipate  at  some  future  time. 
The  Government  of  India  must  in  future  cast  off 
the  timidity  vhich  has  characterised  all  its  pro- 
ceedings towards  religious  parties  hitherto.  It 
cannaL.'bcv.and  must  not  appear  to  be,  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel.  The  laws  of  the  land  must  be  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  morals  of  Christianity,  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  that 
great  end — so  much  progress  that  these  changes 
in  the  laws  were  once  assigned  as  causes  of  the  re- 
bellion. When  tha^  position  is  fairly  taken,  the 
Govern ment  will  have  done  all  that  in  its  situation 
can  be  done  wisely  by  its  members  in  their 
official  and  public  capacity ;  but  it  is  cowardiee 
of  the  meanest  sort  to  say  that  a  Christian 
man  must  not  endeavour  to  do  the  greatest 
good  to  his  neighbours  that  he  can,  in  con* 
aiatence  with  his  belief,  ever  accomplish  in 
his  individual  situation.  Further  than  that,  no 
hesitation  need  be  felt  in  saying  that,  for  many 
years  apparently  yet  to  come,  the  native  Chris> 
tiaas  of  India  most  be  loyal  subjects.  Others 
may  or  may  not  swerve  from  allegiance  to  a 
Christian  Government,  but  the  allegianoe  of  the 
Christians  is  morally  secure,  and  their  increase 
will  add  to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  Eor  that 
reason  they  should  be  regarded  with  favour  rather 
than  be  scowled  npon  by  the  GoTcrnment.  We 
may  also  hope  that  its  members,  now  and  here- 
after, will  believe  in  the  superior  morality  of 
Christianity,  and  the  consequent  superior  worth  as 
servants,  and  even  as  soldiers,  of  those  who 
conform  to  its  precepts,  or  profess  to  obey  them ; 
and  that  fact  should  not  be  without  fruit  in  Indian 
transactions.  Holding  these  views  we  are  unable 
to  see  that  they  will  be  more  certainly  and  rapidly 
promoted  by  the  purposed  changes.  We  deem  it 
probable  that  the  directorate  of  the  Company  may 
represent  as  nearly  the  state  of  feeling  at  home, 
as  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  and  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith. 

The  policy  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government  has 
been  favourable  hitherto  to  the  system  of  caste  in 
India,  which  absolutely  separates  between  differ- 
ent classes,  and  stamps  with  hopeless  inferiority, 
the  majority  of  the  people.  Our  limits  forbid  any 
discussion  of  the  caste  system,  but  it  is  part  of  the 
Heathenism  of  the  land,  and  any  tolerance 
bestowed  upon  it  by  our  Qovemnient  is  in 
reality  a  tribute  to  idolatry.  The  history 
of  this  mutiny  shows  how  dearly  this  crime  has 
been  indulged.  The  Bengalee  army  was  recruited 
almost  exclusively  from  two  classes,  high  caste 
Hindoos  and  Mohamedans ;  the  residents  in  one 
section  of  the  country.  The  low  caste  population 
were  thus  treated  as  serfs,  fit  enough  for  labour, 
yet  branded  with  inferiority.  The  practice  of 
arms  was  confined  to  particular  sections  of  the 
community  with  whom  it  became  a  hereditary  | 


trade.  We  wonder  not,  therefore,  that  these  : 
began  gradually  to  assume  the  self-importance 
which  has  long  distinguished  the  Bombay  Sepoys, 
and  to  dictate  terms  to  their  employers.  They 
belonged  chiefly  to  Oude  ai.d  the  upper  provinces, 
and  we  deem  it  probable  that  the  annexation  of 
OaJe  may  have  led  them  partly  to  rebellion,  if  not 
as  a  direct,  yet  as  an  indirect  cause.  The  conduct 
of  the  Bombay  and  the  Madras  army  shows  the 
superiority  of  the  low  caste  men  for  our  purposes  ; 
and  we  should  not  fjrget  that  the  Indian  armies 
by  whom  the  empire  was  founded,  were  formed 
chiefly  of  those  low  caste  men  whom  the  military 
authorities  have  overlooked  recently. 

The  Anglo-Indian  Government  adopted  a  system 
of  education  which  has  been  attended  with  only 
very  limited  success.  Their  schools  or  colleges 
have  afforded  a  kuowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  literature,  along  with  a  dim  smattering  of 
science,  to  a  number  of  young  and  wealthy  Hin- 
doos; but  they  have  not  penetrated  to  the  multi- 
tude. They  have  cultivated  the  crust  of  society, 
but  there  has  been  no  sub-soiling  ploughing  there. 
In  these  schools  the  Bible  has  been  proscribed, 
although  the  writings  connected  with  the  Hindoo 
or  Mohamedau  faith  may  be  read.  A  very  careful 
abstinence  from  proselytising  has  been  enforced, 
and  we  believe  observed,  by  the  professors  and 
teachers.  The  results  are,  in  the  first  place,  that 
those  schools  are  less  popular  than  those  of  the 
missionaries,  and  have  a  smaller  attendance ;  and, 
in  the  second,  that  while  the  mere  teaching  of 
secular  science  breaks  up  the  Hindoo  faith,  the 
scholars  learn  nothing  to  replace  the  superstition 
which  they  have  lost,  and  become  in  their  society 
"accomplished  Atheists.*'  The  reason  for  this 
rule  has  been  found  to  be  baseless  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  missionary  schools.  Without  any 
(Government  prestige  they  have  many  more  scholars, 
and  are  far  more  useful  than  those  established  with 
State  endowments  and  under  State  patronage.  The 
Bible  is  not  such  an  obstacle  to  the  attendance  of 
young  natives  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  tra- 
ditionary policy  supposed ;  and  the  public  of  thb 
country  are  bound  to  require  for  the  Bible  an 
equality — at  least  an  equality — with  any  other 
book,  erroneously  considered  by  any  persons  to  be 
sacred.  The  policy  which  excluded  the  Bible 
might  have  shut  out  all  other  writings  for  which 
the  same  claim  is  made  by  any  party,  sect,  or  race ; 
but  the  admission  of  writings  obviously  false,  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures,  was  timid  and 
weak.  It  was  a  denial  of  the  faith,  and  to  the 
native  mind  that  religion  cannot  seem  to  deservo 
regard  or  reverence  of  which  its  professors  arc 
ashamed.  This  error  is  one  not  less  likely  to  be 
rectified  by  the  double  than  by  the  single  govern- 
ment, and  of  it,  as  of  other  practices,  the  Company 
say,  inquire  into  its  origin  and  working ;  while  the 
Ministry  say,  throw  all  power  regarding  it  into  our 
hands,  and  we  will  be  responsible  to  Pailiament. 
They  were  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  com- 
missariat and  other  misfortunes  of  the  Crimetti^ 
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Wp  but  vhat  better  were  the  people  of  that  res* 
ponsibiiiij  ?      They  are  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  the  adiDinistratiou  of  their  honorarj  and  pecu- 
niary patronage,  but  when  it  is  badly  administered 
— for  neither  are  ail  their  appointments  bad,  nor 
are  the  honours  they  bestow  always  unmerited — 
bat  when  something  is  done  so  badly  cracked  that 
all  the  world  sees  through  it  to  the  job  at  the  back 
of  the  business,  of  what  value  to  the  people  is  the 
Parliamentary  responsibility,  as  Parliament  is  now 
constituted,  while  we  may  remark  in  passing  that 
the  Ministry  are  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
policy  pursued  in  India  at  present.     They  can 
suppress  a  bad  system,  and,  if  we  do  not  greatly 
err,  they  have  such  power  that  what  they  now  ask 
is  something  good,  or  they  would  not  seek  it  in  re- 
turn for  nothing  more  in  the  form  and  substance 
of  responsibility  than  we  possess. 

This  system  of  caste,  which  has  been  absolutely 
nursed  into  strength  by  our  crouching  position 
before  Brahminical  and  Mahomodan  pretensions, 
interferes  with  everything  secular  and  social,  as 
well  as  religious.  A  gentleman  who  was  con- 
nected with  a  proposal  to  supply  Bombay  with 
water,  once  informed  us  in  reply  to  the  question, 
why  he  and  his  friends  could  not  circulate  water 
in  that  city,  by  pipes,  from  one  house  to  another, 
and  from  one  street  to  another,  as  any  western 
town  would  draw  water,  that  the  requisite  commu- 
nication by  pipes  interfered  with  caste,  and  the 
more  precious  peoples  families  might  be  contami- 
nated by  these  lines  of  communication.  We  do 
not  know  how  gas  companies  got  on,  but,  perhaps, 
the  epidemic  cannot  be  conveyed  by  the  gas,  or 
the  fire  may  purge  away  all  filth.  An  Indian 
judge,  talking  of  tortures,  admitted  its  existence 
on  a  limited  scale,  but  asserted  that  he  would 
haTe  punished  its  commission,  wherever  he  could 
have  obtained  proof  of  guilt,  and  added,  however, 
that  one  one  mode  of  torturing  a  high  caste  native, 
who  would  not  discharge  an  account,  was  to  set  an 
oatcaste  Pariah  at  his  door,  and  the  claim  would 
be  discharged  ;  for  the  occupant  of  the  house  was 
blockaded,  and  would  neither  pass  out  nor  in 
while  the  defiling  Pariah  was  on  his  threshold,  and 
in  his  way.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  very 
odd  in  that  if  we  quite  knew  all  our  own  cus- 
toms. 

We  remember  two  Eoman  Catholic  females — 
mother  and  daughter  —  who,  unfortunately  for 
their  scruples^  occupied  a  house  in  a  court,  with 
only  one  means  of  exit,  and  in  a  fervently  Orange 
district  of  Ireland.  They  had  neglected  to  supply 
themselves  with  provisions,  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
Orange  festival,  and  when  they  arose  in  the  morn- 
ing; a  horrible  arch  of  orange  lilies  stretched 
across  their  path  out.  High  walls  surrounded 
them  on  every  other  side.  All  classical  scholars 
know  the  objections  of  the  old  Eomans  to  pass 
under  the  yoke.  These  old  and  young  females 
were  equally  averse  to  the  operation,  and  the 
lemoTal  of  the  arch  was  not  to  be  attempted ;  so 
they  remained  two  da^s  without  food,  rather  than 


pass  under  some  very  pretty  and  yellow  lilies. 
That  was  caste  in  Ireland,  we  suppose.       ,   /    . 

The  reconciliation  of  railway  travelling  with  the 
claims  of  caste   harasses  the  Bralimiuioal  mind 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.     Nana  Sabib  onoa 
burned  an  elegant  English  carriage,  because  hb 
had  lent  it  to  the  family  of  an  English  Sahib,  whoee 
infant  child  died  in  the  vehicle.    From  caste;  and  o  f 
course,  the  proposed  Peishwa  could  not  use  the 
carriage  again,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  sell  hia 
property.     A  rich  Hindoo  might  take  an  entire 
carriage  to  himself,  and  escape  contamination  by 
expenditure,  if  that  would  achieve  the  object ;  bat 
a  man  may  be  up  in  the  very  stars  of  caste,  and 
yet  down  in  in  the  dust  of  poverty ;  while  even 
this  remedy  would  not  answer-unless  to  those  'wfao 
could  afford,  like  the  Queen  of  Britain,  railway 
carriages    for    their  exclusive  use,    because   the 
purchaser  of  a  ticket  for  a  seat  in   a  railway 
carriage,  cannot  tell  what  sort  of  person  occupied 
the  sitting  yesterday. 

These  caste  prejudices  render  their  viciims 
incapable  of  doing  all  the  work  that  may  be 
wanted  from  a  soldier,  and  we  cannot  too  soon 
discharge  the  prejudices  with  those  who  held  them 
from  our  service. 

The  East  India  Company  have  existed  for  Un 
and  a  half  centuries.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  settlement  of 
English  merchants  at  Calcutta ;  for  their  origin  id 
settlements  were  on  the  western  coast  at  8urat^ 
and  Bombay  was  acquired  subsequently  as '  a 
marriage  dowry,  by  one  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
tragedy  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  is  only  one 
hundred  and  one  years  old.  The  centenary  of  the 
battle  of  Plassy  has  been  celebrated  by  this 
mutiny. 

The  Company  have  acquired  for  the  Crown, 
during  that  period,  an  empire,  directly  or  indirectly 
affecting  two  hundred  millions  of  people,  on  a 
territory  equal  in  extent  to  continental  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Russia ;  and  with  a  revenue 
of  nearly  thirty  millions,  at  the  cost  of  a  debt  not 
equal  quite  to  two  years  of  their  inoomfe,  and 
without  any  expenditure  whatever  from  our  re- 
venue. ■ 
Their  services  have  produced  a  body  of  civil 
and  military  officers  who  have  never  been  equalled 
in  any  other  service.  Their  achievements,  the  ex- 
istence and  the  progress  of  their  empire  has  no 
parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  hbtory.  Macedonians 
monarch  conquered  faster  than  the  Indian  empire 
has  spread,  but  he  consolidated  no  conquests,  and 
the  fabric  of  his  life  fell  with  his  death.  The 
Roman  empire  was  of  slow  growth,  and  never 
embraced  a  population  equal  to  that  of  India; 
while  the  empires  of  the  middle  ages  bear  no 
comparison  with  this  structure.  Napoleon* 
dream  carne  and  passed  like  a  night  vision ;  but 
this  mutiny  has  demonstrated,  more  clearly  than 
any  argument  could  have  proved,  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  for  no  living  man 
twelve  months  since  could  have  believed  that  it 
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would  hxwe  gone  into  this  ordeal  and  gone  through 
it  thus  far,  with  the  adhesion  of  eight-tenths  of 
India's  inhahitauts. 

Those  errors  in  the  administration  of  India, 
which  all  perceive,  are  charged  against  the  home 
Gofemment  by  those  who  can  prove  their  charges. 
What  are  we  to  say  of  that  Parliamentary  respon- 
sibility which  permitted  a  statesman  "  to  rot  into  a 
Peer  ;*'   who  declared  that  he   first   planned  the 
Afghan  war,  and,  who  then  garbled  the  letters  and 
papers  of  Sir  Alexander  Burness  to  show  that  he 
approved  the  policy  which  he  had  written  those  same 
letters  and  papers  to  oppose.      Any  man  gnilty  of 
similar    conduct    in   commercial    life    would    be 
banished  from  his  circle,  perhaps  from  his  country, 
for  it  has  an  ugly  resemblance  to  forgery  ;  but  we 
know  that  it  is  honourable,  moral,  and  strictly  right 
conduct,  done  for  the  public  service,  under  Parlia- 
mentary responsibility.     We  apprehend  that  this 
same  responsibility  applied  to  the  appointment  of 
Sir  QeorgQ  Anson  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
forces  in  India.  That  is  not  a  very  old  proceeding. 
We  all  recollect  it  very  well ;  and  while  the  late 
Commander  may,  possibly,  have  been  a  very  gallant 
soldier — as  nobody  knew  nothing  against  his  pro- 
fessional merits — yet  the  appointment  was  conferred 
for  the  good  of  a  Court  favourite  rather  than  of  the 
public  service,  under  Parliamentary  responsibility 
—that  responsibility  which,  as  Parliament  is  con- 
stituted, has  failed  to  command  more  than  a  bare 
HoQsey  and  often  not  that,  for  years  past,  to  hear 
lUteossed  the  budget  of  India. 

The  first  set  of  movements  necessary  in  Indian 
natters  relate  to  the  vigorous  suppression  of  the 
«?olt ;  the  second  to  its  cause,  and  even  its  possi- 
oility;  the  third  is,  a  search  for  the  parties 
responsible  for  the  state  of  Indian  arsenals  of  the 
magnitude  of  Delhi,  and  those  alterations  in  the 
economy  of  Indian  military  life,  which  rendered  the 
Bepoys  masters  of  immense  parks  of  artillery,  and 
that  disrespect  to  the  public  safety  which  left  masses 
of  criminals  in  gaols  ready  for  mischief,  numbers 
of  armed  retainers  at  the  forts  of  half  the  Zemindars 
in  the  country,  and  cannon  n)ischievously  stored  on 
the  walls  of  those  private  gentlemen's  residences. 
After  reliable  information  has  been  obtained  on 
these  points,  it  will  be  time  to  inquire^into  those 
delays  which  have  occurred  undoubtedly  in  for- 
warding soldiers  to  India,  in  forwarding  them  from 


Calcutta,  and  altogether  in  the  management  of  a 
war  which  more  than  any  other  required  rapidity 
and  energy  of  action. 

The  formation  of  an  Indian  Council  may  be  de- 
sirable thereafter  upon  the  plan  which  we  have 
already  suggested,  or  some  superior  plan ;  bat  if  in 
the  meantime  it  be  said  that  the  directorate  would 
suffer  nothing  by  dissolution,  being  already  under 
Ministerial  surveillance,  we  reply  that  the  Ministry 
could  gain  nothing,  as  they  already  possess  the 
requisite  power,  while  the  change  is  so  unseason- 
able that,  to  the  Indian  populations,  it  must  either 
betoken  a  feeling  of  wrong,  and  a  tribute  to 
mutiny,  or  a  determination  to  adopt  a  more  severe 
and  stringent  policy  than  has  been  heretofore 
pursued. 

The  change  is,  therefore  antedated  and  out  of 
time  if  it  occurs  in  1858. 

We  oppose  any  change  that  would  quash  in- 
quiry into  the  past ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  proposing  legislation  that  must  be  crude  and 
imperfect  on  this  topic,  while  the  challenge  of  the 
Company  for  full  inquiry  is  not,  we  think,  a  request 
which  should  be  lightly  refused.  And  we  oppose 
a  change  that  would  render  the  Government  of 
India  dependent  entirely  upon  the  alterations  in 
domestic  parties,  and  cast  it  into  the  care  of  an  un- 
known beaureauocracy,  without  responsibility  to  any 
party. 

We  oppose,  further,  a  change  which  would  give 
the  unchecked  patronage  of  the  Indiau  servioea 
to  parties  who  have  not,  through  their  extensive 
nominations  in  our  previous  history,  produced 
a  body  of  men  comparable  to  those  who  have, 
under  great  disadvantages,  ably  administered  Indian 
affairs ;  and  to  this  objection  we  bare  no  good 
answer  in  the  assurance  that  patronage  is  exer- 
cised at  the  Indian  Board  ;  for  it  is  not  the 
primary  appointment,  but  the  subsequent  promo- 
tion, which  forms  the  ground  of  complaint 
in  the  national  services ;  while  we  repeat  that 
action  under  Parliamentary  responsibility  did  not 
give  any  security  against  Crimean  blunders,  but 
even  inflicted  honours  upon  some  of  the  men 
chargeable  with  their  commission ;  while  the  nation 
has  not  an  atom  of  security  that  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  and  is  doing  in  the  present 
would  not  be  repeated  in  the  future. 


WOMAN  AND  WOMANKIND.— No.  IL 


Tbs  generally  received  opinion  at  the  present 
day,  of  those  who  probably  have  had  little  or  no 
q>portnnity  of  personally  investigating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes,  is  that  they  live  com- 
fortably in  pretty  little  cottages,  with  roses, 
mignionette,  and  cabbages  sown  indiscriminately 
in  the  garden ;  have  plenty  of  dark  brown  bread. 


butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  to  eat,  and  milk  and  beer 
to  drink.  The  orthodox  picture  of  a  child  of  one 
of  the  labouring  classes,  is  a  little  being,  dressed 
in  a  red  frock,  a  white  pinbefore,  grey  stockings, 
and  stout  shoes.  She  must  also  have  blue  eyes, 
red  checks,  and  curly  flaxen  hair,  and  be  eating  a 
slice  of  thick  brend  a^d  butter.     Now  this  notio|i 
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may  do  Tery  well  for  a  Gainsboroagh,  a  Sir  Joshua 
BcTnolds,  or  any  modern  artist  of  their  school,  bat 
there  is  not  truth  enough  in  it  to  satisfy  those  who 
would  examine  the  real,  and  not  the  merely  poetical 
status  of  the  peasantry  of  Engbind  who  are  as  a 
dass^  miserably  poor,  liring  completely  from  hand 
to  mouth,  the  latter  member  Tery  often  calling  in 
Tain  to  the  former  for  help.  Unlike  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  countries,  the  tropics  for  instance 
and  srme  of  the  more  southern  lands  of  Europe, 
the  Eng^h  labourer  must  spend  his  whole  time  in 
toil  in  order  to  provide  the  common  necessaries  of 
life  for  himself  and  those  dependant  on  him.  The 
negro  of  the  West  Indies,  can  work  for  two  days 
in  the  week,  and  speud  the  remaining  five  in  idle- 
naas,  without  suifering  any  very  great  privation. 
Climate  rendera  a  superfluity  of  clothing  unneces- 
sary for  him ;  the  soil  answers  well  to  the  labour 
of  his  hands,  and  fields  him  easily  all  he  requires, 
and  the  food  which  it  produces  the  most  abundant- 
ly, is  exactly  that  which  is  best  suited  to  his  wants. 
Then  his  children  (if  he  have  any)  can  tumble 
about  naked,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  Thus 
be  snaps  his  fingers  at  a  life  of  labour,  and  revels 
in  the  luxury  to  him,  of  one  of  idleness. 

Bat  far  different  is  it  with  the  English  labourer. 
In  our  own  land,  peasant  children,  cannot  live  on 
riee  and  sugar  cane,  neither  can  they  "tumble 
•bout  naked."  The  cold  and  frost  of  winter  mast 
be  provided  against,  and  the  keen  winds  of  spring 
and  autumn  kept  off  by  warm  and  comfortable 
^thiog — flannel  petticoats,  frocks,  stockings, 
boots,  and  shoes,  even  when  coarse  in  quality,  and 
bought  at  the  cheapest  market,  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money,  severely  mbsed  when  coming  from  a 
Tery  litUe  income. 

The  unmarried  man  of  course,  may  do  well 
enough  on  his  earnings  if  he  keep  from  the  public- 
boose;  but  it  is  a  very  different  case  when  he 
marries,  and  has  a  wife  and  children  to  support ; 
and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  peasant  wives 
almost  always  have  large  families,  one  little  bead 
generally  lising  above  another  like  steps ;  one 
little  mouth  coming  after  another,  while  the  wages 
of  the  hapless  father  continue  precisely  the  same 
as  when  there  were  no  little  starving  mouths  to 
fill.  In  after  years,  the  hands  belonging  to  these 
little  mouths  may  help  to  fill  them,  but  "  while 
the  grass  is  growing,  the  steed  is  starving,'*  and 
during  childhood,  they  tax  the  hard  earned  income 
of  their  parents. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  live  in  drawing- 
rooms,  with  well  filled  stomachs,  and  well  clad 
backs,  who  suffer  from  a  fit  of  spleen,  if  a  favourite 
sauce  is  omitted  from  the  dinner  table,  or  who 
tremble  for  incipient  consumption  if  a  breath  of 
eM  air  blows  on  them,  either  to  condemn  the 
improvidence  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  or 
affeet  an  unreal  or  maudlin  sympathy  for  their 
pnrations.  Let  them  go  into  their  cottages,  and 
see  the  distress  they  utter  their  well-bred  sighs  at, 
or  analyse  the  improvidence  they  so  much  condemn. 
The  truth  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects, 


England's  women  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  Where  you  meet  one 
young  lady  who  can  venture  her  delicate  presence 
into  a  poor  man's  cottage,  or  suffer  without  danger 
of  fainting,  the  contamination  of  little  fingers 
touching  the  wonderful  fabric  of  her  dainty 
costume,  you  find  fifty,  whose  notions  of  cottage 
life  are  drawn  exclusively  from  books  and  pictures. 
The  majority  of  the  people  of  England  out  of  the 
class  know  nothing,  literally  nothing  of  this 
labouring  population,  and  knowing  nothing,  care 
nothing.  Were  our  countrywomen  to  spend  a 
little  less  time  in  the  acquirement  of  accomplish- 
ments, although  accomplishments  are  useful,  and 
even  necessary  enough  in  their  way  as  affording 
innocent  and  improving  occupation ;  and  a  little 
more  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  personal 
wants  and  condition  of  their  poorer  neighbours, 
they  would  be  none  the  worse  for  it  themselves, 
and  might  be  the  medium  of  doing  much  good  and 
relieving  much,  very  much  of  the  distress,  the 
patiently  borne,  and  unostentatious  distress  of  the 
peasantry  of  England. 

The  following  story  will  serve  as  a  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  in  one  district  out 
of  many. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  and  populous 
town,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  stands  a  pic- 
turesque and  much  eulogised  village.     The  land 
all  around  is  in   a  high  state  of  cultivation ;   and 
walks  and  drives  of  varied  beauty  invite  those  who 
love  nature  to  linger  in  the  environs.     In  one  of 
the  lanes  which  intersect  the  district  in  question, 
there   stood   in   former    years,   a    small  row   of 
cottages,  six  or  eight  in  number  perhaps,  all  of 
them  inhabited  by  labourers  and  their  wives.    The 
internal  arrangements  of  these  cottages  were  neither 
extensive  nor  complete — A  kitchen  and  an  out- 
house on  the  ground  fioor,  and  two  cupboards, 
which    were   designated  bed-rooms,  above,  those 
formed  the  whole  number  of  the  apartments  of 
this  receptacle  for  human  beings.     For  this  tene- 
ment, something  like  two  shillings  per  week  waa 
paid,  and  as  the  dwelling  was  considered  rather 
above  the  average  in  comfort  and  extent,  it  was 
thought  cheap  at  that  rent. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  humble  abode  consisted 
of  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  six  children.  The 
wife  was  a  thrifty,  hard-working  creature,  toiling 
night  and  day  almost,  to  add  to  the  comforts  of 
the  little  [beings  who  were  looking  to  her  for 
help.  Her  husband,  a  labourer,  earned  when  in 
full  work,  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  per  week  : 
but  what  was  that  to  feed  and  clothe  so  many? 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  we  read  that  a  fat 
goose  could  be  bought  for  sevenpence  halfpenny, 
and  chickens  for  threepence  per  pair ;  these  are 
not  the  prices  of  modem  England — and  little 
children  eat  as  much  now  as  they  did  then.  Pro- 
bably the  recompense  of  labour  at  that  time  bore 
some  proportion  to  the  price  of  food.  However, 
be  that  as  it  may,  good  meat  and  bread — and 
meat  and  bread  are  necessary  to  the   support  of 
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life  in  this  oouutry— cannot  be  had  for  a  song 
now ;  and  poor  Jane,  the  mother  of  the  family  in 
question,  found  sa  to  her  sorrow.  Yet  she  never 
"  went  back  in  the  world  ;'*  her  rent  was  always 
regularly  p\id,  her  children  were  clean,  and, 
although  a  hunch  of  dry  bread  never  came  amiss 
to  them,  they  did  not  seem  to  suffer  from  hunger. 
let  this  state  of  things  could  only  be  managed  by 
the  most  heroic  self-denial,  the  most  persevering 
iudustij  on  the  part  of  that  good  and  kind  mother. 
Her  early  years  had  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  a 
wealthy  family,  with  whom  she  had  lived  as  nurse. 
In  that  house  she  had  seen  and  learnt  somewhat 
that  was  useful  to  her  in  her  own  married  life. 
Thus  she  was  better  off  than  some :  besides,  tlie 
members  of  this  family  still  helped  her  in  many  a 
way.  Cast  off  clothes,  which  she  stitched  up 
into  tidy  articles  of  dress  for  herself  and  children, 
and  other  useful  gifts  were  bestowed  on  her.  But 
one  of  the  many  changes  which  checker  life,  re- 
moved them  from  the  neighbourhood  in  which  she 
lived.  Her  children  were  all  young;  at  that 
time  the  eldest  about  nine  years  old,  and  such  a 
family  would  have  been  enough  for  one  person  to 
attend  to,  one  would  think ;  but  amidst  the  cares 
consequent  on  the  existence  of  a  young  baby,  and 
the  other  bevy  of  little  ones,  she  still  found  time 
to  take  in  needle  work. 

Early  and  late  she  was  at  her  sewing,  and 
always  with  a  cheerful,  happy  smile  on  her  face ; 
no  gloom,  no  sorrow,  no  grumbling--nothing  but 
content  and  happiness  for  the  lot  which  was  hers. 
"John  goes  on  very  well,"  she  would  say,  when 
speaking  of  her  husband;  ';he  gives  me  all  he 
gets,  and  I  do  the  best  with  it." 

But  a  heavy  trial  fell  on  poor  Jane.  Sickness 
crept  in  at  her  door,  and  laid  first  one  and  then 
another  of  her  children  prostrate.  With  little 
fever  stricken  hands  stretched  forth  imploringly  to 
hers,  parched  lips  craving  water  at  each  moment; 
cries  of  pain  and  woe  reaching  her  ears,  she  had 
neither  heart  nor  hand  for  anything,  save  attend- 
ance on  those  suffering  little  ones. 

Poor  Jane's  smile,  for  there  was  a  smile  still  ou 
her  face,  was  one  of  resignation  now.  Scalding 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  asked  her  God 
to  do  what  was  best  for  her  and  hers,  and  give 
her  strength  to  bear  that  which  he  saw  fit  to 
afflict  her  with.  A.nd  one  Uttle  child,  the  youngest 
of  all,  was  taken  to  its  long  rest.  Gently  and 
calmly  the  poor  baby  died  ;  and  as  it  was  placed 
in  the  little  coffin,  and  the  mother  parted  the  hair 
on  the  calm,  pale,  little  brow,  she  murmured, 
"Better  thus,  my  poor  dear,  than  toiling  for  the 
daily  crust."  Those  murmured  words  told  what 
her  suffering— her  untold  suffering  had  been— who 
could  in  her  hour  of  deepest  grief  whisper  them 
over  her  lost  child. 

But  there  were  five  still  remaining.  Jfive  little 
fragile  beings  to  be  nourished  into  life  again. 
How?  Where  was  the  jelly,  and  the  beef  tea, 
and  the  well  made  chicken  broth,  and  all  the  other 
nutriments  which  would  have  helped  those  tender 


children  to  renewed  strength  ?  had  they  been  of 
the  wealthy  classes.  Twelve  shillings  a-week 
would  not  go  far  in  providing  such  things.  There 
was  the  doctor*s  bill  to  pay,  too;  and  country 
doctors  are  sometimes  hard -hearted,  and  grasp  the 
fee  of  the  poor  as  eagerly  a3  that  of  the  rich. 

Eich  and  wealthy  familiea  lived  in  the  neigh > 
bourhood,  and  their  carriages  rolled  past  the 
entrance  to  the  little  lane  which  led  to  poor  Jane's 
cottage.  But  how  should  they  know  of  the 
agony  of  mind  which  had  crept  in  and  domiciled 
itself  under  that  roof?  The  mothers  of  those 
rich  houses  had  all  their  thoughts  and  cares  centred 
on  their  establishments,  their  sons,  their  daughters; 
and  the  daughters,  they  had  no  time  to  tliink  o£ 
anything  but — themselves. 

While  young,  during  the  progress  of  what  waa 
said  to  be  their  "  education,'*  these  scions  of  the 
wealthy  grade  had  to  qualify  themselves  either  for 
spoiling  good  music,  and  distressing  the  ears  of 
their  future  'auditors  by  their  performances,  or 
they  had  to  be  initiated  into  the  secret  of  mixing 
certain  colours  together,  daubing  them  on  paper, 
and  calling  them  drawings ;  or  they  were  learning 
how  to  mispronounce  and  misunderstand  two  or 
three  continental  languages,  that  they  might 
assume  the  prestige  of  being  "good  linguists.'* 
These  occupations  formed  the  sum  total  of  their 
very  earnest  and  useful  lives.  They  rolled  in 
their  carriages  to  the  neighbouring  city  three  or 
four  times  a-week,  to  take  their  various  lessons, 
the  intervening  days  being  spent  in  preparing  for 
those  lessons.  Thus  they  had  no  time  to  think  of 
their  humble  neighbours ;  no  time  to  go  into  the 
little  cottages,  and  inquire  whether  the  inhabitants 
were  living  or  dying,  well  or  ill,  in  want  or  out  of 
want.  They  had  their  own  duties  to  perform,  if 
such  a  miserable  perversion  of  life  could  be  stig- 
matised by  the  name  of  duty. 

So  Jane,  and  many  others  with  Jane,  were  left 
to  disease,  and  sorrow,  and  death ;  because  the 
help  which  was  at  hand  was  unattainable,  through 
the  barrier  of  neglect  which  had  arisen  between  it 
and  themselves.  At  last,  in  deep  anxiety,  after 
one  look  at  the  little  pinched  faces,  the  proud 
feeling  of  the  poor,  honest  heart  was  crushed,  and 
Jane  determined  to  try  what  the  charity  of  the 
"great  house"  would  ^ield  her.  She  would  rather 
have  slaved  night  and  day,  to  earn  the  food  her 
children  needed,  but  she  could  not  labour  without 
neglecting  them,  so  she  determined  to  beg — for  so 
she  called  her  action  to  herself. 

To  the  great  house  then  she  went,  and  told  her 
tale  to  the  housekeeper.  The  functionary,  by  her 
mistress's  order,  doled  out  to  the  supplicating 
peasant  woman,  one  pound  of  rioe,  half  a  p6und 
of  arrowroot,  and  a  small  pot  of  currant  jelly,  such 
as  you  might  buy  at  a  pastrycooks  for  sixpence — 
the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  articles  being  some- 
where about  one  shilling  and  ninepence  ;  and  this 
was  thought  a  sufficient  aid  for  five  starving  in« 
valid  children. 

But  mercy  came  for  Jane  from  heaven,  if  it 
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vas  scantily  dealt  out  to  her  on  earth.  In  a  few 
months,  the  little  fever  stricken  faces  were  hright 
and  cheerfiil  again,  and  happy  yoices  sounded  in 
the  cottage,  and  Jane  began  her  searing  once 
more.  Bur  scalding  tears  often  fell  on  her  work 
as  she  remembered  the  poor  little  one  who  had 
passed  away  from  life,  and  its  ceaseless  cares  and 
struggles. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  tears  washed  the  light  from 
poor  Jaoe*s  eyes — perhaps  the  over  work  did  it ; 
but  from  whatever  cause  it  miglit  be  she  became 
partially  blind.  This  was  a  frightful  calamity. 
Her  needlework  was  at  an  end ;  she  could  see 
well  enough  to  mend  her  children's  clothes,  but 
nol  well  enough  to  stitch  up  the  frilled  nightgowns 
and  other  fine  things  which  she  had  once  made. 
Jane  was  a  thoroughly  indnstrious  woman,  and 
she  determined  to  find  some  means  of  supplying 
the  deficiency  in  her  income.  She  happened  to 
look  at  the  little  vacant  cradle,  and  while  the 
glance  caused  a  sigh  it  also  gave  birth  to  a 
thought,  "  Perhaps  I  can  get  a  child  to  nurse,** 
was  the  expression  of  that  thought  in  words. 
And  this  she  did,  and  gained  a  little  in  this  way. 
But  it  was  very  "hard  tiroes*'  with  Jaue. 

"  How  often  do  you  have  meat  P**  she  was  asked 
one  day. 

"  Not  very  often,*'  she  replied  ;  "once  a  week, 
or  thereabouts.  Sometimes  I  get  half  a  pound  of 
bacon  and  fry  it  for  a  Sunday *s  dinner,  but  bless 
yon,  *taint  a  mouthful  for  each.** 

•*  And  why  don't  you  have  meat  oftener  ?*'  was 
the  pursued  inquiry,  made  in  the  same  spirit  as 
that  which  prompted  the  Princess  Charlotte  to 
wonder  why  poor  people  should  starve,  when  there 
was  bread  and  cheese  in  the  land. 

"Lord  love  *e.  Miss!*'  was  Jane's  exclamation, 
•'  how  can  we  have  meat  often,  out  of  twelve 
shillings  a-week,  and  seven  mouths  to  feed  ?" 

Now  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  cottage  life  in  one 
of  England's  counties.  In  others  it  may  be  some- 
what better — ^in  some,  perhaps,  rather  worse  ;  but 
poverty  is  everywhere  the  lot  of  the  English 
married  labourer.  Jane  was  a  favourable  s))eci- 
men  of  a  labourer's  wife.  ?rom  having  lived  in 
good  domestic  service,  she  knew  how  to  make  "  the 
most  of  everything."  If  by  any  extraordinary 
chance  a  good  piece  of  meat  came  in  her  way,  she 
could  boil  or  stew  it,  or  concoct  wholesome  broth' 
and  thus  get  the  largest  amount  of  nourishment 
from  it.  Now,  in  this  art — the  art  of  cooking-^ 
(be  poor  are  miserably  deficient — and  no  wonder ; 
they  are  never  taught  to  dress  the  most  simple 
condiments.  When  they  do  have  a  little  schooling 
beatowed  on  them,  at  some  Dames'  establishment, 
where  the  terms  are  twopence  per  week,  and 
aometlung  additional  for  manners,  their  acquire- 
ments consist  entirely  of  reading,  writing,  and 
needlework — all  of  them  useful,  but  not  consti- 
tntiog  all  that  is  necessary  in  life.  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  a  poor  woman  to  know,  like  Jane,  how 
to  make  a  tidy  dinner  out  of  a  little.  Perhaps, 
to  her  kaowled^}  in  this  respect,  we  may  partly 


trace  the  fact   of   her   rent   always   being  paid, 
while  her  children  looked  rosy  and  well-fed. 

Now  why  does  not  cooking  form  part  of  the 
instruction  given  to  the  poorer  classes — plain 
boiiinn^,  stewing,  roasting,  baking  ?  W^e  have 
societies  for  the  distribution  of  soup-tickets.  In 
connexion  with  these  why  cannot  we  have  insti- 
tutions where  the  people  can  be  taught  to  dress 
the  soup  they  receive.  It  would  be  conferring 
a  threefold  advantage.  Expense  would  be  saved, 
inasmuch  as  a  fewer  number  of  persons  would 
be  required  for  this  general  kitchen,  and  thus  a 
larger  quantity  might  be  obtained,  whUe  instruc- 
tion and  useful  occupation  would  be  afforded  to 
those  who  would  participate  in  the  blessings  they 
would  be  the  means  of  disseminating  to  others, 
whose  advanced  age  might,  and  ought  to,  exclude 
them  from  the  labour  of  younger  hands. 

But  whether  in  this  manner,  or  in  schools  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose,  we  would  have  our  poor 
taught  to  cook.  But  here  another  difficulty  occurs 
to  us — even  if  they  had  learnt  the  art,  their 
cottages  are  not  adapted  for  cooking — a  miserable 
fire-place  alone  is  deemed  necessary.  And  perhaps 
this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  boiling  or  stewing ; 
but  baking  and  the  making  of  bread  should  consti- 
tute part  of  the  cooking  educational  system,  and 
bread  cannot  be  made  fit  for  eating  without  an 
oven.  Jan?  made  her  own  bread,  because  she 
said  it  was  more  "  feeding,  and  went  farther"  than 
when  she  bought  it.  But  Jane  could  not  bake  it 
at  home,  because  she  had  no  oven.  She  took  it 
to  the  village  baker's,  where  she  had  to  pay  one 
penny  per  loaf.  True,  she  made  her  loaves  very 
large,  in  order  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  oven  for  her  money  ;  but  one  fact  remained 
the  same,  whether  the  loaves  were  small  or  large, 
each  cost  one  penny  more  than  it  would  have  done 
if  baked  at  home  ;  and  as  pennies  make  pounds  this 
was  a  fact  worthy  of  consideration.  Then  there 
was  the  time  taken  up  in  running  to  and  fro. 

Now  if  Jane's  cottage  had  contained  an  oven 
(a  stone  one  would  be  best  for  bread — such  as  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  small  farm  houses  in 
Devonshire,  and  which  can  be  heated  with  wood 
for  a  mere  trifle),  she  could  have  baked  her  bread 
herself.  Or  even  an  iron  oven  attached  to  the 
fire-place,  although  not  so  good  for  the  purpose, 
nor  so  economical,  as  it  would  require  coal  to 
heat  it — the  kitchen  fire  of  a  poor  man  not  being 
generally  sufficient  to  do  so, — would  be  better 
than  none.  The  landlord  might,  in  consideration 
of  the  additional  expense  of  constructing  an  oven, 
be  compelled  to  raise  the  rental  of  the  cottage, 
five  shillings  a-year,  perhaps— certainly  not  more, 
but  this  sum  would  be  saved  over  and  over  again 
in  twelve  months. 

And  here  again,  in  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  the  poor  have  little  or  no  care  taken  of 
them.  As  long  as  no  terrible  case  of  destitution 
thrusts  itself  forth  to  shock  the  eyes  of  the  wealthy, 
the  poor  are  supposed  to  be  getting  on  very  well. 
They  live  j  they  are  fed;  clothed — the  "how"  is 
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a  matter  of  no  consequence,  an  inngnifioant  mys- 
tery. If  the  rich  would  take  a  greater  personal 
interest  in  their  labouring  brethren,  and  look  with 
an  eye  of  human  sympathy  on  their  wants  and 
privations,  they  would  be  able  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  in  many  ways. 

With  regard  to  their  cottages,  a  word  from  a 
wealthy  landholder  (or  rather  from  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  landholder,  for  this  should  be  woman's 
province),  as  to  the  improTcment  an  oven,  or  a 
boiler,  or  any  other  little  addition  to  the  cottage 
might  be,  would  carry  more  weight  with  it  than  if 
the  same  suggestion  came  from  the  cottager  him- 
self, and  the  landlord,  perhaps,  a  tenant  in  his  turn 
to  this  very  landholder,  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  act  on  his  suggestion. 

But  Jane  was  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  a 
cottager's  wife— she  made  the  best  of  every thiog. 
Very  different  was  it  with  one  of  her  neighbours. 
In  the  next  cottage  to  Jane  there  lived  a  womsn 
of  another  stamp.  Her  husband  also  was  sn 
honest  and  sober  man  enough ;  his  wages,  like 
John's,  were  twelve  shillings  per  week.  As  there 
were  only  three  little  mouths  to  feed  in  that 
cottage,  there  should  have  been  food  to  fill  them, 
and  the  three  little  backs  ought  to  have  been 
covered  with  something  better  than  the  tattered 
rags  which  barely  held  together.  But  the  mother 
of  this  family  could  never  find  time  to  mend  her 
children's  things.  Yet  she  was  not  an  idle  woman, 
at  least,  not  very — idle,  only  she  seemed  to  begin 
at  the  wrong  end  of  everything.  Her  life  had 
begun  as  follows.  Her  father  and  mother  had 
been  labourer  and  iab<mrtti,  as  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  then.  At  three  years  of  age  she  had 
gone  to  a  Dame's  school,  where  she  had  learnt 
to — sit  still.  After  years  brought  with  them  an 
extended  education,  and  at  a  superior  establish- 
ment— a  finishing  school,  in  fact,  for  that  class, 
she  had  learnt  to  read,  write,  say  her  catechism, 
repeat  hymns  (like  a  parrot,  and  without  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  them),  and  sew.  At  least  she 
could  manage  those  intricate  performances  with  a 
needle  and  thread,  yclept — *'  hemming"  and 
'*  seaming,*'  but  she  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 
of  hew  the  various  parts  of  a  garment  were 
severed  from  the  parent  stock  of  calico,  or  what 
the  compound  fabric  might  be,  cut  into  various 
shapes  and  put  together  again.  She  could 
"seam** — that  is  to  say,  when  the  pieces  were 
placed  together  ready  for  her  she  could  put  in  the 
needle  and  draw  it  out  again,  until  she  had  pro- 
gressed a  certain  way,  and  then  with  a  given 
amount  of  sewing  done— sewing  made  very  grimy 
and  black  in  the  process — for  which,  by  the  bye, 
she  was  never  reproved,  she  was  dismissed  to  her 
home  each  day.  At  nine  years  of  age  she  was 
considered  by  her  parents  to  have  had  enough  of 
schooling,  and  accordingly  she  was  kept  at  home 
to  "  make  herself  useful  like,  and  do  something 
to  help  get  a  bit  of  bread." 

And  what  did  the  *'  do  something"  consist  of  P 
She  generally  dawdled  at  the  cottage-door  with  a 


baby  in  her  arms,  and  sometimes  when  the  baby 
was  not  in  her  arms,  she  dawdled  at  the  cottage- 
door  without  it.  Then,  again,  on  a  Saturday 
night,  or  when  her  mother  was  late  with  her  work, 
which  was  not  of  rare  occurrence,  she  might  be 
put  to  clean  or  scrub,  or  sent  for  the  bread,  or  to 
fetch  water  from  the  well,  for  there  was  no  pump 
at  the  cottage,  and  this  is  another  terrible 
deficiency  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Thus 
grew  up  Bachel,  and  at  eighteen  her  pretty  face 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  young 
labourers  of  the  village.  He  married  her  without 
thinking  much  about  her  qualifications  for  the 
married  state,  and  found  out,  when  too  late,  that 
he  had  not  made  a  wise  choice. 

*'  Is  that  woman  idle  or  depraved  ?**  was  said  to 
Jane  one  day. 

"  Lord  love  *e,  no  sir,  she  ain't  a  bad  'ooman, 
but  she  don't  know  how  to  manage;  why  she 
can't  cook  a  bit  o'  meat  when  she  gets  the  chance, 
without  spoiling  it ;  and  then  she  never  begins 
about  a  job  till  it  ought  to  be  done ;  but  she  can't 
help  it — His  her  way  like ;  sAe  aini  never  been 
taugkty 

And  in  that  lay  the  secret ;  *'  she  ain't  never 
been  taught."  And  how  could  she  be  taught  f 
Good  and  thrifty  mothers  of  the  labouring  classes 
may  bring  up  their  female  children  usefully,  but  all 
mothers  are  not  thrifty,  and  even  when  they  are, 
they  frequently  have  little  or  no  time  to  bestow  on 
the  home  education  of  their  offspring.  Thus  the 
offspring  roust  scramble  on  as  well  as  they  can, 
and  be  left  to  form  what  habits  they  may. 

Even  our  charity  schools  are  sometimes  very 
defective  in  the  practical  training  of  a  girl.  Aa 
has  been  before  observed,  reading,  writing  and 
sewing  are  taught,  but  domestic  economy  is  left 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
when  a  young  woman  enters  on  the  active  datiea 
of  life,  either  as  a  domestic  servant,  or  as  the  wife 
of  some  poor  man,  she  'finds  that  her  ignorance  of 
the  most  common  occupations  unfit  her  for  the 
discharge  of  her  duties.  If  a  servant— she  pro- 
bably spends  her  days  in  changing  from  place 
to  place,  living  a  vagabond  existence — if  she 
marries,  her  home,  like  Rachel's,  is  a  scene  of 
disorderly  improvidence.  Jane  had  gained  her 
knowledge  in  domestic  service,  but  she  was  of  the 
number  of  those  who  can  cull  the  good,  without 
being  contaminated  by  the  evil. 

Domestic  service,  generally  speaking  is  not  an 
advantageous  school  for  very  young  girls ;  domestic 
servants,  as  a  class,  are  neither  safe  companions 
nor  guides,  for  the  younger  members  of  their  own 
station.  Under  a  good  and  careful  mistress,  a 
young  girl  may  do  well  enough,  but  there  aro 
very  few  mistresses  who  care  to  inquire  into  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  little  drudge,  who  at  a  shilling 
or  eighteenpence  a  week,  is  hired  to  be  the  under- 
strapper of  the  cook.  Cooking,  washing,  ironing, 
should  form  part  of  the  education  we  bestow  oa 
the  poor  of  our  land.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  a  conscientious  matron^  in  a  house  where  dis^ 
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eipline  and  order  vonld  likewise  be  enforced, 
these  qaalificatious  would  be  far  better,  and  more 
safelj  learned,  than  either,  in  service  under  the 
saperriaion  of  servants,  who  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  are  (from  the  verj  errors  of  the  system  of 
edneation  which  have  been  pointed  out),  totally 


unsnitcd  for  the  post  of  teacher,  or  in  apprentice- 
ships, where  the  girl  mnst  spend  half  her  time  in 
runoiog  about  ths  streets,  assailable  to  every 
temptation  which  may  lie  in  her  way;  besides 
there  is  no  apprenticeship  for  the  very  necessary 
art  of  cooking — at  least  for  young  girls. 
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Thxrb  are  now  living,  men  who  can  remember  a 
time  when  a  joomey  to  York  was  of  more  difficult 
and  tardy  accomplishment  than  is  a  trip  to  Venice 
in  our  day;  when  the  cost  was  greater,  as  the 
comfort  was  less  on  the  road ;  when  many 
worthy  men  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London 
were  bom,  lived,  and  died  inuocent  of  any  know- 
ledge of  Oxford-street  and  unacquainted  with  the 
wonders  of  the  Strand ;  in  fine,  when  relatives, 
whom  a  few  hundred  miles  separated,  looked  upon 
a  mutual  meeting  as  a  thing  unlikely,  or  of  rare 
occurrence  on  thb  side  the  grave.  With  the 
ateam-engine  and  the  iron  highways  came  other 
notions  and  other  men.  The  good  old  men  of 
tboee  "good  old  times**  were  to  be  startled  from 
their  propriety  by  hard-headed  engineers,  who 
talked  of  accomplishing  by  steam  what  had  been 
impossible  to  horse-flesh ;  whose  conversation  was 
flavonred  by  a  strange  jargon  of  uncouth  sounds, 
"  flanges,"  high-pressure  powers,"  "  inclines,"  and 
"gradients ;' '  and  whose  aim  seemed  to  be  to  our  be- 
nighted progenitors  to  turn  the  world  upside  down. 
Thanks  to  the  spirit  of  progress,  which,  sometimes 
apparently  sleeping,  never  sleeps, — the  days  when 
George  Stephenson,  (proposing  to  construct  a  ma- 
ehine  which,  by  steam-power  and  on  a  tramway, 
should  proceed  along  at  the  very  moderate  speed 
of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  per  hour)  was  voted  a  mad- 
man, in  effect,  if  not  ioHdem  verbis^  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  for  ever 
passed  away  to  be  numbered  with  things  for  ever 
past.  We  are  wiser  than  our  grandfathers,  let 
people  talk  as  they  will.  Time  has  taught  many 
thi^  which  the  "As-you-were*'  school  dreamed 
not  of ;  time  has  taught  us  to  tame  steam,  and 
many  other  mighty  agents  of  civilization,  which  are 
now  avaiUble  in  these  days,  so  that,  merely 
chai^g:ing  the  tense  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Baniel,  "Men  run  to  and  fro  on  the  earth  and 
knowledge  is  increased.'* 

But  steam-engines  are  not  now  our  proposed 
subject,  which  is  confined  to  the  humbler,  if  hardly 
leas  important  topic  of  street  locomotion.  We  are 
not  about  to  make  a  critique  upon  cabs  and  cabmen, 
neither  are  we  going  to  descant  upon  mysterious 
schemes  of  atmospheric  locomotion.  We  are  not 
in  any  way  sanguine,  as  yet,  of  the  probability 
that  Paterfamilias  will  be  enabled  to  ride,  when 
his  day's  work  is  over,  from  the  Bank  to  Bayswater 
^y  a  «*  Patent  General  Balloon  Company,"  at  speed 


unprecedentedly  high  and  fares  unprecedently  low, 
safety  out  of  the  question.  We  stick  to  the  earth 
and  to  a  sober  plan  which  occupies  the  attention  of 
many  people  just  now,  and  is  shortly  to  come  before 
Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  for  allowing 
people  to  ride  to  their  offices  in  conveyances 
drawn  by  horses  on  a  tramway,  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  heretofore.  The  London  Omnibus  Tramway 
Company,  Limited,  appeared  at  the  most  ugly  of 
all  periods,  namely,  December,  1857;  but  the  idea 
is  not  a  new  one,  for  it  has  been  carried  out  Jong 
ago  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  promoters 
of  this  company,  reflecting  on  the  self-evident  fact 
of  the  yearly  increase  of  London's  population  and 
traffic,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the 
traffic  increases  faster  than  a  passage  for  it  can  be 
constructed,  a  remedy  for  the  evil  must  be  found 
somewhere.  The  purchase  of  property  right  and 
left  of  Fleet-street,  Newgate-street,  the  Poultry, 
&c.,  with  a  view  to  widen  those  thoroughfares, 
is  palpably  out  of  the  question.  The  construction 
of  new  streets  parallel  to  them  would  be  almost  as 
difficult  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  The  capital  is  not 
forthcoming. 

A  few  facts  will  shew  the  state  of  the  traffic. 
The  omnibus  business  only  will  serve  as  well 
as  another  illustration,  and  is,  besides,  at  hand  in 
reliable  statbtics. 

There  are,  or  were  some  three  weeks  from  the 
date  of  our  present  writing,  134  omnibuses  daily 
running  to  and  from  Paddington,  Bayswater,  and 
the  City,  via  Holbom,  Nesrgate-street,  and  Cheap- 
side,  making  1312  joumies  daily  through  those 
thoroughfares,  and  there  are  also  thirty -four  other 
omnibuses  running  to  and  from  Bayswater,  vu/ 
Fleet-street,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  Cheapside,  making 
380  joumies  daily.  In  all,  there  is  therefore  an 
equivalent  to  1592  omnibuses,  carrying  about 
25,000  passengers  from  the  aforesaid  districts,  and 
daily  passing  through  the  most  crowded  streete  of 
the  City,  and  that  is  only  one  line  of  road.  All 
of  our  readers  who  have  visited  London  mnst  have 
marvelled  at  the  stream  of  cabs,  some  with  fares, 
more  without  fares,  and  merely  idling  through 
the  streets,  plying  for  hire.  The  number  of  cabs 
in  the  metropolis  increased  from  3297  in  1852  to 
4506  in  1857»  and  the  1208  novelties  must  have 
magnified  the  daily  occurring  obstacles  to  traffic  in 
the  thoroughfares. 

Whoever  may  devise  a  plan,  whereby  traff 
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oan  be  dotnpfdsseoi  into  smaller  compass  or  di- 
yerted,  Trithout  disadvantage  to  the  traveller,  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every  person  who  has 
su£fered  at  any  time  loss  of  temper  and  precious 
minutes,  nnder  the  present  system  of  locomotion 
on  the  metropolitan  streets.  And  the  London 
Omnibus  Tramway  Company  propose  to  effect  this 
object.  Were  the  plan  merely  applicable  to 
London,  we  might  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of 
mooting  any  question  on  a  topic  concerning  the 
interests  but  of  one  portion  of  onr  readers  only, 
yet  the  case  is  otherwise  entirely ;  for.  if  it  be 
adopted  and  work  well  in  London,  it  will,  un- 
donbtedly,  be  applicable  to  other  towns.  And 
now  to  come  to  what  lawyers  would  call  "  the 
oharging-part**  of  our  subject.  This  company 
propose,  in  their  own  words, 

firstly  :  To  carry  on  one  vehicle,  and  with  two 
horses,  sixty  passengers,  instead  of  twenty-one. 

Secondly :  To  carry  the  bulk  of  the  traffic, 
otherwise  passing  through  the  narrow  and  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  Newgate-street,  Cheapside,  and 
poultry,  and  part  of  that  passing  through  Fleet- 
street,  and  Ludgate-hill,  by  way  of  the  wide  and 
ample  New-road  and  City-road,  in  the  same  or  less 
time,  than  by  the  present  route. 

Thirdly :  To  carry  at  fares  at  least  thirty-three 
per  cent,  less  than  the  present  charges. 

So  much  for  promises;  and  next  as  to  the 
means,  towards  keeping  them. 

Pirst,  the  working  of  omnibuses  on  (ramwayt 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  roads,  toithoui  presenting 
any  impediment  to  vehicles  of  the  ordinary  character 
pasting  freely  over  them.  Such  tramway  will  con- 
sist of  "  a  small  groove  with  iron  lips  let  into  the 
road,  so  that  while  the  lip  forms  a  smooth  surface 
to  trarel  upon,  the  groove  keeps  the  wheel  of  the 
Tramway  Omnibus  in  its  right  track.*'  These 
grooves  are  not  to  be  of  sufficient  width  to  admit 
the  tyre  of  the  narrowest  ordinary  wheel  in  exist- 
ence. 

Now  as  to  the  tramway  omnibus  itself.  The 
average  weight  of  the  present  improved  road 
omnibus  is  twenty-one  cwt. ;  this  carries  twenty- 
one  passengers  inside  and  out,  at  an  average  speed 
of  six  miles  per  hour.  The  tramway  omnibus, 
which  i*ill,  of  course,  be  larger  and  more  commo- 
dious, with  flanged  wheels,  and  axles  radiating  to 
the  curves,  will  weigh  about  two  tons,  and  will 
carry  sixty  passengers  inside  and  out,  at  a  minimum 
speed  of  eight  miles  per  hour,  which  will  be  twenty 
per  cent,  quicker  than  the  average  ordinary  speed, 
and  achieved  at  far  less  exertion  to  the  horses.  It  is 
further  suggested  that,  if  found  desirable,  the 
tramway  omnibus  might  be  constructed  with  first 
and  second  class  compartments.  And  now  as  to 
the  route. 

The  Company  propose  to  lay  down  their  first 
line  from  Notting-hill  Gate  along  the  Bayswater, 
Grand  Junction,  New,  and  City  Roads,  to  Fius- 
bury»  and  along  Moorgate- street  to  the  Bank,  with 
branches  to  the  Great  Western  and  the  London 
p^d  North  Western  and  the  Great  Northern  Bail- 


ways,  and  from  King^s  cross  to  t^leet-street,  vtd 
Bag nigge- wells-road.  • 

This  will  be  their  first  experiment.  This  route 
is  naturally  first  chosen,  because  the  gradients  are 
nnusually  favourable,  since  the  only  part  of  the 
route  where  (to  quote  their  Engineer's  report) 
"additional  horse-power  would  be  required,  is  at 
Pentonville-hill,  where,  for  a  length  of  about  460 
yards,  on  the  Battle-bridge  side,  the  rise  is  1  in 
25,  and  for  about  530  yards  on  the  City  side, 
1  in  33." 

And  the  expenditure  of  horse-power  will  not  be 
so  great  as  might  be  supposed,  as  certain  ex- 
periments made  by  Governmental  order  on  the 
French  tramway,  between  Sevres  and  Versailles, 
prove  beyond  question.  A  horse  on  a  level  tram- 
way can  draw  3i  times  the  same  weight  at  the  same 
speed,  and  with  the  same  expenditure  of  power, 
that  he  can  do  on  an  ordinary  road.  tJp  a  gradient 
of  1  in  25,  he  can  draw  1^  times  the  load  ho  can 
do  under  other  circumstances  on  the  ordinary 
road.  The  inference  is  obvious,  and  needs  no 
further  remark  of  ours,  touching  the  difficulty  at 
first  sight  apparently  presented  to  engineering  enter- 
prise by  Peutonville-hill. 

The  objection  will  be  probably  here  made  that 
this  tramway  will  impede  or  interfere  with  other 
traffic;  but  that  does  not  form  in  reality  a  fair 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  scheme,  because,  inas- 
much as  the  tramway  will  be  flush  with  the  general 
surface  of  the  roadway,  it  will  not  interfere  with 
the  passage,  along  and  across  it,  of  any  ordinary 
waggons  or  carriages.  Nay,more,  as  the  tramway 
omnibuses  in  their  passage  will  be  confined  to  the 
tramway,  which  is  to  consist  of  a  double  line  in 
the  centre  of  the  roadway,  the  sides  of  the  road, 
and  not  only  these,  but  the  entire  width  of  tho 
road  (except  during  the  moment  occupied  by  tho 
passage  of  other  omnibuses),  will  be  free  to  all 
other  traOic.  Another  imagined  objection  may  be» 
the  difficulty  of  pulling  up  for  passengers  to  get  ia 
and  out.  This,  however,  disappears  upon  refleo-> 
tion.  The  New  York  omnibus,  on  the  tramway- 
principle,  can  pull  up  as  easily,  by  means  of  a 
brake,  as  the  present  omnibuses  in  use  upon  our 
roads  can  now  stop. 

But  here  we  shall  be  asked  how,  in  cases  where 
the  road  is  open  for  gas-pipe  alterations,  &o.,  will 
the  tramway  omnibus  manage  a  passage.  Simply 
thus — the  tramway  will  be  constructed  with  longi- 
tudinal bearings,  and  thus  can  be  diverted  without 
any  inconvenience  to  itself  or  to  the  aforesaid  im- 
pediments. That  the  boards  and  surveyors  of 
highways  may  at  first  oppose  the  scheme,  is  pos- 
sible, but  they  will  consider  ultimately  this  pal- 
pable fact  that,  in  due  proportion  as  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  highway  will  be  greatly  diminished,  the 
rates  will  be  also  diminished,  and  the  expenses  off 
maintaining  the  common  roads  will  decrease. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  of  the  case,  for  and 
against  the  tramway  system.  In  our  cursory 
notice  there  are,  doubtless,  many  things  omitted, 
bat  they  are  affairs  of  detail. 
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Whaierer  objection  may  be  raised  againat  ihis 
acheme,  one  fact  is  incontroTcrtible,  namelj — that 
some  remedy  is  needed  for  the  daily  io creasing  im- 
pedimenta to  public  basiness,  created  in  our  streets 
by  the  obstraction  of  traffic.  The  frequent  "  dead- 
locks** in  great  thoroughfares  certify  the  neceasity. 

The  coat  of  thia  plan,  which,  in  the  first 
instance  will  be  merely  experimental,  ia  rather  a 
qnestion  for  the  Company  than  a  matter  of  intereat 
to  a  general  reader,  except  so  far  aa  the  extension 
ia  concerned ;  but  the  eatimate  runs  aa  under  : — 


8^  miles  of  doable  tramway  (indading  ndingt),  at 

£3.000  per  mile    £26.600 

S4  omnibuses,  at  £220  each 7,480 

320  hones,  at  £26  eaoh 8,320 

Law,  Parliafflentaij,  Eogineering,  and  Prelimioary 

Eipeases 6,000 

£46»300 
Certainly,  if  our  atreeta  through  thia  instrumen- 
tality should  become  clearer  and  less  noisy,  paa- 
aengera  be  carried  at  penny  or  twopenny  fares, 
with  greater  apeed  than  heretofore,  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  public  be  heightened,  without  their 
pocketa  being  in  any  way  puniahed,  the  tramway 
would  be  a  very  good  acheme. 
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Thb  much  Tcxed  question  whether  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  a  domiciled  Englishman  to  evade  the 
legblatlTc  enactments  against  marriagea  within  the 
prohibited  degreea,  by  marrying  in  a  couctrjf  where 
nch  marriages  are  lawful,  haa  been,  ao  far  at 
least  aa  one  branch  of  the  court  ia  concerned, 
ooncluaively  anawered  in  the  negative.  The  case 
to  which  we  are  alluding  came  before  Vice  Chan- 
cellor Stuart^  (Juatice  Creaawell  aitting  aa  his 
aaaeaaor)  on  the  20th  of  laat  NoYcmber,  and  the 
simple  queation  aought  to  be  decided  in  that  caae 
was,  as  to  the  validity  or  not,  in  this  country,  of 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Leigh  Brook  with  Emily 
Annitage,  (hia  late  wife'a  aister)  at  Denmark,  where 
such  marriagea  are  legal,  and  the  consequent 
legitimaej  or  not  of  the  issue.  Mr.  Justice 
Gresswell  decided,  in  an  elaborate  opinion,  that 
the  marriage  was  invalid,  as  falling  within  the 
probibited  degree  of  5  &  6  Will.  lY.,  c.  54,  and 
that  this  statute  was  a  personal  statute,  and  applied 
to  all  domiciled  British  subjects,  wheresoever  they 
might  be.  As  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that 
this  decision,*  if  appealed  from  will  be  confirmed, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  law^  we  have  less  hesi- 
tation in  examining  into  the  reason  of  the  decision. 
Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  5  and  6  Will.  lY., 
c.  64,  (commonly  called  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act), 
the  marriage  of  a  man  with  hia  deceased  wife'a 
aister,  or  of  a  woman  with  her  deceased  husband's 
brother,  bad  always  been  considered  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  marriage ;  and  the  2nd  section 
of  the  above  Act  enacta  that  all  marriagea  between 
persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity or  affinity,  shall  be  absolutely  null  and 
Toid.  The  statute  no  where  definea  what  are  the 
prohibited  degreea  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
preamble,  and  the  enacting  part  without  any  defini- 
tion, apparently  as  already  known.  The  preamble 
states  that  marriages  between  persons  within  the 

^  Stoarl^  y.  C^  Lawi,  Beeerved  Judgment, 


prohibited  degreea  were  voidable  only  in  the 
Ecdeaiastical  Court,  and  the  statute  expressly 
enacts  that  such  marriages,  for  the  future,  should 
be  absolutely  void. 

This  question,  whether  a  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceaaed  wife'a  sister,  since  the  paaaing  of  the  above 
Act  of  William  lY.,  waa  absolutely  void  or  not, 
waa  decided  by  the  Court  of  Queen*s  Bench  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1847,  againat  the  validity. 
In  that  caae  (Beg  v.  Chadwick)  which  waa  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  form  of  an  indictment  againat 
Jamea  Chadwick  for  bigamy,  for  that  he  inter- 
married with  Ann  Fiaher,  the  aiater  of  hia  late 
wife,  Hannah  Fiaher,  and  during  the  lifetime  of 
Ann,  he  again  intermarried  with  Eliza  Boatock. 
Lord  Denman,  in  deciding  againat  the  indictment, 
on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  with  Ann  Fisher 
was  null  and  void,  made  the  following  remarks  on 
this  question : — 

In  the  21st  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  that  monarch 
pertaadrd  the  Parliament  to  pass  an  *'  act  concerning  the 
King's  sQcoession/*  io  which  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Catherine  was  annulled  ;  and  in  that  act  Parliament  wiselj 
introduced  a  general  enactment  of  a  most  beneficial  cha- 
racter. The  8rd  section  recites — "  That  many  inconveni* 
ences  ha?e  fallen,  as  well  within  this  nation  as  in  others,  by 
reason  of  marrying  within  degrees  of  marriage  piohibited 
by  God's  laws,"  and  then  it  proceeds  to  show  what,  noder 
that  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  be  considered  as  marriagea 
prohibited  by  Ood's  law,  and  to  declare  them  inTalid,  and  in 
the  enumeration  \ihich  is  there  giren,  a  marriage  with  the 
wife's  sister  is  indaded.  That  statute  was  repealed  by  an  act 
of  the  28  Hen.  YIII.,  c.  7,  by  whidi,  for  strange  reasons 
alleged  therein,  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  is  declared 
Toid,  o^  iniih,  and  the  succession  to  the  crown  is  limited  to 
his  issue  by  Lady  Jane  Seymour.  But  in  the  repeahng 
statute,  the  same  enumeration  of  prohibited  degrees  of  mar- 
riage is  contained,  and  the  whole  prorision  is  repeated  that 
marriage  within  those  degrees  shall  be  eonsidered  to  be  pro- 
bibited by  God's  law,  and  shall  be  void  by  Act  of  Parlia. 
ment.  The  laat  mentioned  act  and  the  former  (Act  25  Hen. 
VIII.,  c.  23)  were  repealed  by  the  (1  Mary  2,  c.  s.  1)  and  in 
reference  to  that  Act,  it  is  important  to  reroaik,  that  if  the 
intention  had  been  to  deny  the  dedantton  aa  to  prohibited 
degrees  contained  in  thoae  acta,  if  it  had  been  intended  to 
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dteUn  BiAiTiaffeB  within  those  degreot  lawfal,  Tery  tinple 
words  would  htre  lerred  that  end,  and  vunld  haf  e  esta- 
hliahed  ihe  Talidity  of  the  marriage  of  King  Henry  with 
Qoaen  Catherine,  and  the  legitimaej  and  conieqaent  right 
to  the  erown  of  the  Princeu  Mary. 

The  learned  judge,  after  showing  that  these 
acts  of  Henry  YIII,  were  not  intended  to  be  re- 
pealed, so  far  as  they  contained  a  prohibition 
against  marriages  the  prohibited  degrees  con- 
tinned  : — 

Theie  oonciderationt  appear  to  me  to  be  of  lome  import- 
anoe,  as  showing  the  objects  for  which  those  acts  passed, 
quite  independently  of  that  great  and  benellcial  law,  the  82 
Hen.  YIII.  c.  38,  which  enacted,  "That  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  Jnly,  1548,  etery  soeh  marriage  as  within  this 
Chnreh  of  England  shall  be  contracted  between  lawful 
persons  (as  by  this  Act  we  declare  nil  persons  to  be  lawful 
that  be  not  prohibited  by  God*8  law  to  marry),  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  Uwfnl,  '  notwithstanding  any  pre- 
eontraot,*  and  that  no  reservation  or  prohibibition,  God*s 
law  eicepted,  shall  trouble  or  impeach  any  marriage  without 
the  LeWtical  degrees." 

The  learned  judge  concluded,  that  he  had 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  look  through  these  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  looking  to  the  language  and  object 
they  had  in  view,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
hibited degree  of  marriage  was  laid  down  by  the 
(25  Henry  Yin.,  c.  22,  and  28  Henry  YIII ,  c.  7) 
and  the  marriage  would  therefore  be  void  under 
the  2nd  section  of  the  5  and  6  William  YI.  54. 

Such  was  decided  to  be  the  law  applicable  to 
marriages  contracted  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
by  domiciled  English  persons  in  England ;  yet  a 
Tery  prevalent  opinion  seemed  to  have  gained 
ground,  that  when  such  marriages  were  celebrated 
in  due  form  of  kw  in  any  country  where  they 
would  be  lawful,  such  marriages  would  be  held  to 
be  valid  also  in  this  country ;  numerous  dicta  of 
many  judges  were  relied  upon,  and  a  society  was 
established  in  London  whose  advertisements  daily 
announced  that  marriages  of  thisjdescription,  cele- 
brated in  a  Protestant  country  where  they  would  be 
yalid  according  to  the  law  of  that  country,  would 
also  be  valid  in  this  country.  The  statement  of 
Lord  Stowell  that  a  foreign  marriage,  valid  accord- 
ing t.>  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  contracted, 
is  good  everywhere  else,  was  mainly  relied  on,  and 
on  the  faith  of  such  representations,  and  in  utter 
disregard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  WilL  lY. 
numerous  marriages  were  imprudently  contracted 
within  the  degrees  prohibited  in  this  country, 
entailing  alike  endless  disgrace,  and  oftentimes 
ruin,  upon  their  families. 

The  doctrine  of  Lord  Stowell,  and  in  fact  of 
every  other  judge  who  has  sate  since  his  time, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  although  the 
law  of  England  requires  certain  ceremonials  for  the 
contraction  of  a  valid  marriage  in  England,  yet 
upon  general  principles  of  the  convenience  of 
mankind,  it  will  treat  as  lawful  in  England  a  mar- 
riage contracted  abroad  without  those  ceremonials, 
if  i^id  according  to  the  law  of  that  country.  But 
neither  Lord  Stowell,  nor  any  one  else,  ever  yet  de* 


cided  that  when  the  law  of  England  imposes  a 
personal  incapacity  for  marriage  in  particular  per- 
sons, or  in  fact  makes  their  marriage  in  England 
impossible  with  any  ceremonial,  it  will  recognise 
as  valid  a  marriage  contracted  between  such  per- 
sons in  a  country  whose  lavrs  permit  it.  We  cannot 
do  better  on  this  subject  than  quote  the  admirable 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  in  the  case  we 
have  just  alluded  to.  After  shewing  that  unques- 
tionably the  marriage  in  that  case  would  have  been 
absolutely  void,  if  contracted  in  England,  the 
learned  judge  proceeds — 

The  counsel  who  contended  for  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage relied  on  the  fact  that  it  was  oelebrated  in  Denmark 
where  such  marriages  are  valid,  and  contended  that,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  questions  of  this  sort  are  1o  be  decided 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  marriage  took 
place ;  and  many  cases  decided  by  most  eminent  persons  were 
cited,  in  which  that  principle  was  said  to  have  been  recog- 
nised and  to  have  received  full  effect.  I  forbear  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  them,  for  in  none  of  them  was  a 
marriage  in  question  which  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Ood 
and  Holy  Scripture.  In  order  to  make  the  oases  relied  upon 
applicable  to  the  present,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the 
same  respect  would  be  paid  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  country 
reoogniting  a  marrisge  contrary  to  what  we  deem  to  be  Ood*s 
law.  No  such  decision  can  be  foond.  In  the  absence  of 
any  direct  authority,  writers  on  international  law  were  re- 
sorted to,  and  many  passages  were  read  to  the  court  from 
'*  Story*s  Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws.**  In  see. 
113  he  says: — The  general  principle  certainly  is  that 
between  persons  tut  jurit  marriage  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated.  If  valid  therp,  it  is 
valid  everywhere — it  was  a  legal  ubiquity  of  obligation.  If 
invalid  there,  it  is  equally  invalid  everywhere.  In  sec  113a. 
he  says : — The  most  permanent,  if  not  the  only  known  ex- 
ceptions  to  the  rule,  are  those  marriages  involving  potygamjf 
and  ineett^  those  ^oAiUJif  prohibited  by  ike  pMic  law  of  a 
country  from  motives  of  policy,  and  those  celebrated  in 
foreign  countries  by  subjects  entitling  themselves,  under 
special  circnmstanoes,  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  their  own 
country. 

The  learned  Judge,  after  stating  that  he  could 
not  assent  to  Mr.  Justice  Story's  opinion  that  a 
marriage  was  only  to  be  deemed  incestuous  which 
was  BO  by  consent  of  all  Christian  countries,  pro- 
ceeded:— 

For  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  a  marriage  be  incee- 
tuous  or  not,  I  feel  bound  to  examine  what  is  the  law  of 
England,  and  to  give  effect  to  it.  Examining  that 
law,  I  find  that  such  marriages,  according  to  many 
decisions,  are  held  to  be  prohibited  by  Holy  Scripture; 
that  they  are  within  the  degrees  of  afllnity  prohibited 
by  Ood*s  law,  and  punishable  as  incestuous,  and  must, 
theraiore,  here  be  deemed  to  fall  within  the  exception 
stated  in  Story  113a,  and  not  to  be  recognised  in  this 
country.  If  that  were  otherwise,  and  we  were  bound  by 
the  '*  eivUoi  penHum,**  to  hold  this  a  good  marriage,  thia 
consequence  would  follow :  an  Englishman  domiciled  in  this 
country,  cohabiting  with  the  sisterofhi^  deceased  wife,  whether 
he  cohabited  in  marriage  or  not,  is  deemed  to  be  guilty  of 
incest,  and  punishable  by  oor  ecclesiastical  law ;  but  by 
taking  a  abort  voyage  to  Denmark,  and  celebrating  a  mar- 
riage there,  he  would  acquire  the  privilege  of  returning  to 
this  country,  and  maintaining  an  intercourse  by  our  law 
deemed  inoestuons,  with  perfect  impunity.  With  these  con- 
siderations, I  am  satisfied  that  the  marriage  would  have  beea 
voidable  previous  to  the  6th  and  6th  William  IT,  e.  64., 
and  that  by  force  of  that  act  it  became  abeolntely  mUl  to  aU 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 
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THE    DEATH    OF     CHATTERTON. 


"  The  manrelloof  bov, 
The  fleeplees  soul  timt  periehed  in  his  pride." 


PART  I. 


O'BR  Londoa*8  smoky  tiles  arose  the  moon  in  mellow 

light. 
While,  in  a  wretched  garret,  sat  a  poet  down  to  write ; 
But  his  heart  was  dull  and  heavy,  and  the  words  re- 
fused to  flow, 
Or,  if  flowing^  weakly  uttered  that  lost  heart's  weight 

of  woe. 
He  had  wandered  out  since  day-hreak  through  the 

million-peopled  town ; 
But  the  publishers  looked  coldly  on  those  fancies  of 

his  own. 
He  had  prayed-^(deem  not  for  pity,  for  his  heart  was 

all  too  proud 
To  seek  sympathy  from  any  of  the  lucre-loTing  crowd)— 
For  a  reading — simple  justice — ere  they  coldly  did 

condemn 
All  that  young  soul's  choicest  tieasures — which  were 

only  dross  to  them. 
Child  of  genius,  old  in  childhood,  was  his  like  yet 

erer  seen  ? 
Ere  dark  sorrow  droTe  to  madness  that  boy  of  seventeen, 
He  had  come  unto  our  city  with  his  brain  and  poet's  pen  ; 
But  his  search  for  bread  was  fruitless  midst  the  hum 

of  baser  men. 
He  had  written— 'tis  but  little— -but  that  little  may 

not  die, 
And  his  name  is  now  remembered  by  his  reader  with 

a  sigh. 
Ah !  methinks  the  fiend  was  merry  when  the  Bristol 

burghers  carved* 
A  memento  to  the  poet — whom  their  grandsircs'  dul- 

ness  starved ! 
Had  he  lived  a  few  years  later,  this  sad  tale  had  ne'er 

been  known — 
That  he  asked  for  bread— bread  only — ^and  men  gave 

him  but  a  stone ! 


PART    II. 

"  In  one  small  room  he  nightly  learned 
How  Povertj  can  bruise  the  head 
Of  Genius,  with  her  iron  foot ; 
How  weak  upon  the  hearen-strung  lute 
Are  bande  which  strike  for  bread !" 


^fion. 


Ahd  there,  within  that  garret  dim,  by  one  poor  candle's 

light. 
He  sat  him  down  in  hopelessness  once  more  for  bread 

to  write; 
Hit  eyes  were  red  with  vigils  long,  his  face  was  thin 

and  pale, 

|;«  A  neonment  was,  within  the  last  few  years,  erected  at 
Bristol  to  Cbatlertoa. 


As,  sorrowfully,  he  cast  aside  some  sad,  unfinished  tale 
Some  trivial  work  he  thought  to  sketch — since  better 

aims  were  vain — 
Some  worthless  task,  unworthy  of  that  Titan  heart 

and  brain. 
And  who  can  coldly  blame  him — ^if  his  boyhood's 

better  lute 
Had  ceased  to  wake  to  muac  sweet  echoes  slumbering 

mute? 
Who  can  marvel  if,  in  anger,  that  haughty  boy  did  fling 
Hisbreadless  lute  behind  him — want  had  broken  string 

by  string  ? 
Golden  mom  of  glorious  promise— but  his  sun  went 

down  ere  noon. 
And  that  spring-time  brought  no  summer  —  winter 

came  ere  yet  'twas  June ! 
And  his  young  heart  sadly  sickened  as  he  thought  upon 

the  day 
When  he  sought  this  mighty  city — fearing  not  the 

toilsome  way; 
Seeking  London  as  the  high-road  where  Earth's  great 

before  had  gone ; 
Poets,  painters — Fame  had  met  them — and  her  laurel 

wreath  they'd  won ; 
Thetit  young  Hope  walked  aye  before  him  in   those 

dreamy  days  of  old, 
Then  young  Hope,   like  mythic    Midas,    turned  all 

earth's  dull  dross  to  gold ; 
But  those  blessed  days  were  over — ^tmant  Hope  had 

left  him  now. 
And  his  toil  had  brought  him  nothing— save  hard  lines 

across  his  brow ; 
Till,  despairing,   lower  sinking,  he  had  bowed  his 

haughty  head, 
To  waste  his  youthful  strength  on  tasks  which  would 

not  bring  him  bread  ! 
And  he  thought,  in  bitter  sorrow,  with  a  flush  of  angry 

shame. 
How  he*d  written  for  a  dinner  what  had  brought  ano« 

ther  fame ! 
Next  mom  he  sought  the  men  of  books  —  to  barter 

brain  for  gold ; 
Returned  next  night  with  empty  hands— the  poems 

still  unsold ; 
A  tale  to  move  a  stony  heart— and  a  heart  of  stone 

had  he, 
Who  smiled  across  his  counter  on  the  poet's  poverty. 
And  the  iron  pierced  the  poet's  soul — and  none  stood 

by  to  heal. 
As  closed  the  rich  man'sdoor  upon  the  passionate  appeal. 
I  trow,  his  sleep  was  haunted,  till  he  woke  with  tears 

and  sighs, 
By  the  last  wild  look  of  anguish  from  the  poet's  tearful 

eyes. 
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THE  DEATH  (St  CHATTE&TON. 


PART    III. 
*'  LMt  toeoe  of  aU.  which  «nd«  thU  fttimi«»  •v*iilAil  hUtonr.*' 

"  Got  it  the  brmnch  that  migfat  hare  grown  i^U  Btralght, 
And  horned  ii  ApoUo'a  Immrel  hoagh."—jrarioio. 

He  ftrode  across  the  wretched  room,  and,  with  a  soul- 
sick  sigh, 
He  opened  wide  his   lattice,   and  gazed  out    upon 

the  sky; 
He  sighed  to  see  the  hroad  round  moon  walk  onwards 

through  the  night — 
**  Thou  art  like  Hope,  pale  moon,"  he  said,  "  thy  cold, 

unwarming  light 
But  gleams  upon  men's  path  awhile— on  honest  men 

and  knaves — 
And,  smiling,  mocks  their  sorrows,  till  they  slumber 

in  their  graves !" 
The  night  ww  wcsiing  on  apeoe,  and  not  a  sound  was 

heard. 
Save  the  twitter  of  his  only  friend — a  wakeful,  captive 

bird. 
Who  warbled  late  his  merry  song.    In  happy  days 

gone  by, 
The  poet  loved  to  list ;  but  «mp,  he  listened  with  a  sigh ; 
"Bear  little  fiisBd,"  the  poet  said, ''  a  voice  within  my 

heart 
T^s  me  to-night,  despairingly,  we  two  ere  long  shall 

part; 
Thm  who  wiU  feed  thee,  Utde  bird,  when  I  away  am 

gone, 
To  slumber  in  a  pauper's  gravCi  in  the  churchyard 

grim  and  lone  ? 
Dear  little  bird,  I'm  sad  for  thee — for  I  did  never  find 
Thy  love  grow  cold,  as  I  Move  found  in  viler  human 

kind. 
Through  all  these  days  of  wretchedness,  of  self-con- 
tempt and  shame. 
Whoever  changed,  thorn  only  wert  unchangeably  the 


Thy  merry  note  hath  charmed  my  ear,  till  grief  did  sink 

to  rest, 
As  calmly  as  a  cradled  child  upon  a  mother's  breast ; 
I've  heard  that  song  in  bygone  days,  'midst  woodland 

scents  and  flowers, 
I  never  thoo^t  i' would  seem  so  sad  in  such  a  place 

as  ours  I" 
And  here  the  bird  trilled  merrily,  clear,  tuneful  notes 

of  joy — 
They  jaixed  upon  the  startled  ear  of  the  broken- 
hearted boy. 
"Oh I  sing  not  thua — to-night,  at  least— sweet  bird, 

for  Sorrow's  sake, — 
But  no — sing  on^-^weet  bird,  until  thy  listener's  heart 

shall  break  1 
Btar  finead,  Jthou  dost  iMsmble  mo— sweet  singers 

thraandl; 
We  came  to  London's  heartless  town  to  warble — and 

to  die! 
]dy  hsait  lor  4hee  if  sad,  to^ght^we'll  not  be  sad 

for  long ; 
1  could  not  buy  thee  ibod  to*  day— for  none  would  buy 

my  song  1" 


PART   IV. 

"  Vow  Is  done  thf  long  day's  work  ; 
Fold  thine  armt  eeroet  Vbj  braant. 
Fold  thine  arms— turn  to  thy  rest. 

Let  them  rsTe." — T«nn]f$on. 

Thb  sun  rode  high  o'er  London's  smoke ;  but  still  the 

poet  slept, 
And  morning  came — and  up  his  stairs  an  aged  woman 

crept ; 
For  well  she  lo?ed  that  poet-boy,  who  strangely  seemed 

to  be 
The  image  of  her  only  son  whose  bark  went  down  at  sea ; 
Last  night  that  woman —rest  her  soul ! — ^without  his 

door  had  stood. 
And  motherly  had  placed  for  him  her  '  widow's  mite* 

offi>od; 
But  pride  had  warped  the  proud  young  heart— the  food 

had  stayed  till  noon 
Untasted  by  the  boy — too  proud  to  stoop  to  sndi  a  boon. 
Another  hour— die  could  not  wait    she  listened  at  hia 

door; 
She  could  not  hear  a  sound  within^- no  footfall  ciossed 

that  floor ; 
She  knocked— then  etitered  wistfiilly— <«  Oh  1  doth  my 

poor  boy  sleep?" 
Aye,  calmly — nevermore  to  wake  in  loneliness  to  weep. 
The  sunbeams  iTall  athwart  his  foee,  and  gild  his  aobl« 

head. 
But  earthly  suns  for  him  b^ve  set— poor  Chatterton 

is  dead ! 


A  broken  glass  upon  the  floor,  from  nerveless  head 

that  fell, 
Told  to  the  shuddering  gazer  that  the  poison  worked 

too  well ; 
A  few  charred  papers  in  the  grate— and,  near  the  win- 
dow-pane, 
A  withered  flower  the  poet  loved — ^might  never  tend 

again. 
She  gazed  upon  it  silently,  poor  i^aything  of  an  hour. 
Then  placed  within  his  day-cold  hand  the  poet's  foded 

flower. 
And  there  he  lay ;  and  bearded  men  looked  on  with 

stifled  breath 
Upon  that  pure,  pale,  plaoid  brow,  so  beaudUl  in  death. 
The  widow  took  the  poet's  bird,  and  loved  it  for  his 

sake; 
She  found  it  dead  next  morrow,  ere  the  busy  town  did 

wake; 
And  many  a  gentle  eye  grew  dim  when  the  touching 

tale  was  heard, 
Of  the  poet-boy  who  died  too  young  and  his  faithful 

litUe  bird. 
And  then  —  because  her  poverty  denied  her  will  to 

raise 
A  flt  memorial  to  the  boy  now  deaf  to  blame  or 

pnnse — 
They  laid  him  in  a  pauper's  grave— the  parish  grudged 

a  stone 
To  mark  where  lies  the  mouldering  dost  of  hapless 

Chatterton  ] 

w.  a  B.  s. 
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CHAPTER  lU. 
Some  may  deem  it  unuataral  that  I,  a  man  witk 
the  world  open  to  me,  the  inheritor  of  a  large 
fortune,  my  own  master,  and  thns  able  to  choose 
my  path  in  life,  should  take  as  my  idol  a  little 
helpless  ehild.  I  sometimes  wonder  at  it  myself, 
until  taking  an  analysis  of  my  character,  and  the 
cireamstanoes  which  formed  that  character,  I 
wouder  no  longer.  Although  born  to  an  ap* 
parently  eaay  lot,  sorrow  had  been  my  heritage 
almost  from  my  birth.  An  accident,  the  conse- 
qneooe  of  extreme  carelessness  in  an  attendant, 
kad  ii^ured  me  so  sewerely  that  for  many  years  my 
life  hung  on  a  thread.  After  a  long  and  lingering 
illness  I  recovered,  but  the  injury  to  the  spine  was 
irreparable,  and  I  rose  from  my  bed  of  suffering 
deformed.  I  exaggerated  my  deformity  to  myself, 
and  was  too  sensitive  on  this  point.  The  solitude  of 
the  old  country  house  where  I  spent  my  boyhood 
and  early  manhood,  encouraged  a  morbid  feeling, 
which  made  me  look  ou  myself  as  an  alien  from 
my  kind.  I  used  to  walk  along  the  corridor,  and 
satch  the  reflection  of  my  own  ungainly  form,  and 
contrast  it  with  that  of  others,  and  then  wish  I 
could  exchange  identity  with  one  of  our  own 
servants,  even  so  that  I  could  be  as  other  men. 

While  my  mother  liyed  I  had  a  companion  and 
friend.  She  devoted  herself  entirely  to  me.  Left  a 
widow  soon  after  her  marriage,  she  bad  no  thought 
or  care  save  myself.  But  she  died,  and  then  my 
solitude  became  unbearable. 

I  was  advised  to  enter  into  society,  marry,  form 
tics  like  other  men.  The  idea  seemed  monstrous 
to  me.  Who  wonld  wed  the  stunted  hunchback  P 
What  human  being  look  on  me  with  toleration  even  P 
I  still  clung  to  my  solitary  life ;  but  it  pressed 
sordy  on  mo,  and  at  last  I  ventured  into  the  world. 
Hy  misery  was  increased  tenfold.  I  saw,  or 
fancied  I  saw,  bright  faces,  which  I  loved  to  look 
on,  smile  on  others,  but  shrink  from  me.  I  heard 
words  of  pity  and  commiseration  applied  to  myself. 
Did  I  meet  any  who  seemed  to  tolerate  me,  I 
fancied  they  sought  me  for  my  gold ;  nor  was  I  at 
all  times  mistaken  in  this.  I  was  turning  in 
in  sorrow  from  the  world  when  I  met  lielanie 
Duval  (as  she  was  then  named),  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  those  young  blooming  flowers ;  and,  unlike  all 
others,  she  neither  shrank  from  me,  nor  sought  me 
for  my  wealth.  She  treated  me  as  she  treated  others, 
talked  to  me  hour  by  hour,  walked  with  me,  even 
soBght  me  in  preference  to  others — and  the  aspect 
of  the  world  had  changed.  No  longer  alone,  no 
longer  sad,  each  returning  morning  I  knew  heralded 
a  day  spent  with  her.  I  never  asked  myself  how 
all  this  would  end,  never  even  whispered  to  myself 
that  she  might  love  me,  but  fancied  I  could  be 
hq>py  without  hoping  for  any  closer  tie  than  that 
of  friendship.  But  this  fatal  veil  was  torn  from 
my  eyes.  I  saw  others  admire  her,  and  she  was 
scmght  in  marriage. 


She  was  utterly  unconscious  of  my  feelings,  aud 
hence  the  kindliness  of  manner,  the  frankness, 
the  friendship  she  had  shown  me.  I  believe,  had 
she  guessed  that  I  loved  her,  she  would  have 
shrunk  from  me — but  freedom  from  vanity  hid 
the  knowledge.  She  asked  me  to  walk  with  her, 
and  talk  to  her,  and  tell  her  all  the  clever  things 
I  had  read — and  her  mind  grew  under  my  culture. 

But — I  lost  her — she  married. 

After  this  was  over,  I  schooled  myself  to  meet 
her  again — and  I  was  thankful  I  had  done  so,  for 
I  saw  she  sorely  needed  a  friend.  She  was  un« 
happy,  for  her  husband  neglected  her — and  she 
turned  to  me  for  sympathy.  Dumaresque  en- 
couraged the  feeling,  for  he  could  not  feel  jealous 
of  me. 

Thus  &ve  years  passed — and  Melanie  and  her 
clill  1  b<*/(tno  inseparably  intertwined  round  my 
heart.  She  made  me  her  friend ;  she  spoke  to  me 
on  all  subjects,  save  one — she  never  complained  of 
all  she  suffered. 

But,  darkness  fell  on  us  all — she  died.  In  her 
last  moments,  I  was  her  friend  still ;  her  husband 
stood  beside  her,  but  her  little  child  was  left  to 
my  guidance.  In  that  solemn  hour  of  death,  she 
appreciated  the  wretched  cripple,  whom  men  pitied, 
and  women  shrunk  from,  and  I  was  raised  to  my 
proper  standard  as  a  man. 

I  was  not  ;oung  when  this  happened ;  my  boy- 
hood and  youth  had  gone  in  suffering,  and  more 
than  thirty  years  had  passed  over  my  head  when 
first  I  met  Melanie.  An  alien  from  my  own  kind, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  men  by  my  dissimilarity 
— ^keenly  sensitive  to  this — is  it  iny  longer  a  won- 
der that  a  little  helpless  child,  as  being  the  only 
link  connecting  me  with  humanity,  became  the 
leading  thought  of  my  existence  P 

For  days  I  expected  to  hear  some  news  of  them. 
I  called  again  at  their  house  ;  but  it  was  shut,  and 
a  large  '*  A  Loner"  told  me  I  should  hear  no  more 
there.  I  thought  there  wonld  be  no  very  great 
degree  of  impropriety,  in  seeking  to  find  out  their 
address  from  Lord  Hubert,  and  went  to  his  hotel 
for  that  purpose ;  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
for  Paris,  his  return  was  expected  every 
day.  I  waited  still.  Three  wedu — a  month 
passed ;  and  I  had  almost  given  him  up,  when,  as 
I  was  wandering  along  the  high  road,  a  carriage 
passed  me,  with  the  very  person  I  wished  to  see. 
He  stopped,  aud  desiring  his  coachman  to  drive 
on,  remarked  that  he  would  be  my  companion. 
"  I  am  cramped  with  sitting  so  long,  and  shall 
be  glad  of  a  little  exercise,"  he  said.  *'  Is  there 
any  news  in  Avranches  P*' 

'*  The  Dumaresques  have  left,**  I  replied ;  "  but 
of  course  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  P* 

'<  Yes  ;  I  heard  it  while  I  was  in  Paris." 

"  Can  you  give  me  their  address  P'* 

He  hesitated. 

"You  may  trust  me,'*  I  remarked.     <*Iwill 
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keep  their  secret,  should  secrecy  be  needful.  I  am 
an  old  friend,  remember,  and  take  great  interest  in 
Helanie.  I  received  her  as  a  tmst  from  a  dying 
mother,  and  I  ever  shaU  consider  that  tmst  as  a 
sacred  obligation.  So,  if  jou  know  where  they 
are,  pray  make  me  a  sharer  in  yonr  confidence/* 

"  I  belie? e  they  are  either  at  Baden  Baden  or 
Spa;  I  cannot  tell  which.  Captain  Damaresqne 
18  not  Tery  partial  to  me,  and  has  not  honoured 
me  with  his  confidence.'* 

He  spoke  angrily,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  their  abode ;  but  he  seemed  to  wish  to 
change  this  oonrersation.  He  talked  of  the  land- 
scape, the  country,  financial  concerns,  anything,  in 
fact ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  thoughts 
were  dwelling  on  something  else.  At  last  a  pause 
took  place ;  we  both  walked  on  silently  for  some 
time ;  and  then  he  said,  suddenly,  "  Her  father 
fancies  I  stand  in  the  way  of  his  and  her  interests ; 
therefore  his  dislike  of  me.  I  know  not  whether 
he  be  right  or  not.     For  her  sake  I  hope  not." 

His  words  proTcd  the  complete  al»orption  of 
bis  mind  by  one  thought.  His  sentence,  although 
disconnected  to  my  ear,  was  but  a  continuation  of 
that  thought  with  him.  He  was  deeply  agitated, 
and  I  felt  for  him ;  and  that  feeling  seemed  to 
establish  a  kind  of  confidence  between  us. 

"  What  do  you  mean  P"  I  said.  "  How  can 
you  adTance  or  retard  her  interests.  Tell  me,  and 
let  me  know  how  she  is  circumstanced.  Her  path 
is  fraught  with  dangers,  from  which  I  would 
shield  her.  Her  life  is  neither  safe  nor  creditable. 
Tonng  and  attractive — with  a  mind  reflecting 
nought  but  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world, 
without  any  ruling  principle  to  make  her  shun 
them;  surrounded  by  men  of  loose  character; 
motherless,  friendless, — what  mav,  what  in  all 
probability  will  be  the  fate  of  Mclanie  ?'* 

"  What  if  I  tell  you  her  fate  is  already  fixed ; 
(he  did  not  look  at  me  as  he  spoke) — that  her 
path  in  life  is  already  marked  out  for  her  P  let 
I  should  only  speak  the  truth,  or  that  which  I 
believe  will  be  the  truth  ere  long.  But  you  shall 
know  all ;  and  then  form  your  estimate  of  Melanie 
Duniaresque.  The  week  before  they  left,  that  old 
broken-down  rou^  Boyd,  proposed  formally  to 
her.  She  may  have  shrank  from  such  an  union  ; 
but  she  did  not  drive  him  from  her  as  she  should 
bare  done.  She  thought  of  his  gold,  and  let  her 
hand  linger  in  his  grasp.  She  remembered  the 
jewels,  dress,  equipages  it  could  buy  ;  and  when 
be  pressed  his  lips  on  that  hand  she  smiled.  I 
saw,  or  I  would  not  have  believed  all  this.  I 
heard  the  terms  of  her  sale  from  her  father — a  set- 
tlement of  three  thousand  a  year,  with  five  thou- 
sand down  on  the  day  of  her  marriage.  The 
latter  sum  will  pay  her  father's  de6f»  of  kommr, 
perhaps,  should  he  have  any — a  very  probable  cir- 
cumstance, under  the  present  aspect  of  affairs." 

"Is  it  finally  arranged  P"  I  trembled  for  his 
answer. 

"  No.  But  hear  me  to  the  end. .  I  c  uld  not 
bear  to  think  of  her  as  the  bride  of  that  hoary 


idiot.  It  seemed  too  horrible  for  even  mj  world- 
sullied  notions  to  contemplate,  and  so  I  told  her. 
She  was  very  much  agitated  as  she  listened  to  me. 
She  wayered.  Sir  Sholto  pressed  her  for  her  de* 
oision ;  her  father  did  the  same.  She  came  to  me, 
and  I  advised  her  to  pause ;  she  acted  in  com- 
pliance with  my  wish.  Then  broke  the  storm 
which  I  had  seen  gathering.  Dumaresque  boldly 
accusing  her  of  yielding  to  my  influence ;  told  her 
she  would  rue  the  day  when  she  discarded  Sir 
Sholto.  He  told  her  that,  which  she  had  in  part 
suspected,  that  he  was  a  ruined  man ;  he  showed 
her  that  she  would  hare  to  choose  between  beggary 
and  Sir  Sholto  ;  and  then,  when  he  thus  had  let 
her  know  the  truth,  he  accused  her  of  a  partiality 
for  myself,  and  set  that  motive  before  her  as  the 
cause  *of  her  irresolution.  As  the  best  mode  of 
treating  this  calamity,  as  he  called  it,  he  removed 
her  hastily  from  Avranches,  and  from  the  evil  in- 
fluence he  was  pleased  to  say  I  exercised  over  her.'* 
"  And  what  of  her  smce  P" 
"  Nothing.  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  as  yet 
ignorant  of  her  abode ;  but  I  will  find  it  out  before 
long."  He  spoke  impetuously ;  and  I  thought  that  I 
read  deep  feeling  in  his  words  and  on  his  brow. 

I  contrasted  him  with  Sir  Sholto.  I  remembered 
her  conduct  when  first  I  had  seen  her  with  him ; 
his  words  when  the  horse  fell  with  her.  I  recol- 
lected all,  and  then  my  mind  beheld  her  in  the 
present — the  promised  bride  of  an  antiquated 
bridegroom — her  heart  clinging  to  another.  In  my 
blind  folly  I  argued  that  it  would  be  no  sin  to  help 
her  to  a  worthier  fate.  Lord  Hubert  evidently 
took  great  interest  in  her  ;  his  interest,  I  thought, 
could  only  spring  from  affection.  I  will  speak  to 
him  of  Melanie;  tell  him  that  I  believe  she 
loves  him ;  give  him  my  ground  for  thinking 
so;  and  then  leave  him  to  draw  the  one  natural 
inference. 

Mine  was  a  fool's  meddling  then ;  that  I  acted 
for  the  best  is  my  only  consolation  now. 

As  I  walked  on,  I  led  him  back  in  memory  to 
the  day  when  first  I  had  met  him,  and  related  how 
Melanie  had  watched  and  looked  for  him ;  and  how, 
when  he  approached,  her  listless  air  vanished. 
He  listened  quietly,  but  he  marked  well  all  I  said. 
I  continued.  I  pictured  her  pitiable  fate  with 
Sir  Sholto ;  and  then  I  painted  it  as  he  might 
make  it.  "  Ask  her  boldly  of  bet  father,'*  I  said. 
"  She  loves  you  ;  ask  her  for  your  wife." 
He  started,  and  looked  wildly  at  me. 
"Take  her  fate  into  your  own  hands,"  I  con- 
tinued. "  Mould  it  as  it  can  be  moulded ;  for  she 
is  but  a  child  still,  and  her  character  is  not  a  time- 
hardened  statue ;  and  trust  her  woman's  heart  to 
repay  you." 

He  pressed  his  hand  on  his  brow.  "  Peace  I 
come  thou  to  me,"  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self. "  Peace !  the  guerdon  of  the  simple  rustic^ 
making  his  life  of  toil  a  heaven,  compared  with  our 
day  of  ease  and  luxury.  But  you  spoke  of 
Melanie,"  and  he  turned  to  me  as  if  I  had  been 
forgotten.     "  Tou  would  have  me  marry  her,  and 
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you  Mj  alie  loves  me.  Ton  are  mistaken.  If  it 
wexe  indeed  so,  could  she  listen  to  proposab  of 
marriage  from  a  man  old  enough  to  he  her  grand- 
father, and  for  whom,  therefore,  she  cannot  have 
affection  F  I  tell  jou,  no.  She  may  have  some 
passing  fancy  for  me ;  her  fickle  nature  may  have 
heen  pleased  with  me  for  a  time,  bat  there  is  no 
real  siffection.  She  may  think  to  pique  me  by  ac- 
cepting Sir  Sholto,  or  she  may  simply  think  it 
safer  to  have  two  strings  to  her  bow,  that,  if  one 
bre&k,  she  may  use  the  other ;  but  she  does  not 
love  me  as  a  wife  should  love  her  husband. 
Melanie  Dumaresque  belongs  to  a  class  who  are 
eudowed  with  a  strange  power  of  attraction. 
T^ctim  after  vbtim  falls  under  their  sway,  while 
they  remain  unhurt,  their  shallow  natures  beiug 
incapable  of  receiving  any  deep  impression.  'J'hey 
carry  their  hearts  in  their  hands,  and  offer  them  to 
every  man  who  may  be  disposed  to  pay  the  price 
of  the  temporary  loan — perhaps  nothing  more  than 
some  slight  tribute  to  outrageous  vaoity,  or  with 
the  more  mercenary,  sundry  substantial  proofs  of 
'  undying  affection,'  in  the  shape  of  trinkets,  a 
diamond  bracelet,  brooch,  or  some  otlier  bauble, 
gaudy  and  glittering  like  the  wearer.  Melanie 
will  come  to  this ;  and  think  you  that  I  would 

risk '*   He  stopped,  as  though  he  had  said  too 

much. 

I  saw  that  he  spoke  from  pique ;  that  he  mis- 
judged her,  under  some  irritating  influence.  I  did 
not  believe  him,  and  I  did  not  admire  his  words, 
and  his  attempt  to  villify  that  young  and  friend- 
less girl.     I  told  him  so. 

We  had  reached  my  home.  I  pressed  him  to 
enter ;  he  refused.  "  I  must  be  alone,"  he  said. 
"  Your  words  have  jarred  strangely  on  a  chord  in 
my  life ;  the  discord  must  be  over  ere  I  speak  on 
tMs  subject  again." 

He  left  me,  and  I  repaired  to  my  rooms ;  and 
now  a  strange  incident  occurred  to  me — one  of 
those  startling  events  which  make  us  wonder  and 
question,  and  ask  ourselves  if  such  things  can 
be,  and  then,  answering,  resolve  our  doubts  into 
the  unsatisfactory  conclusion  that  our  "fancy 
must  have  deceived  us,  through  the  medium  of  an 
over-wrought  brain." 

The  room  I  occupied  was  of  great  length,  and 
divided  into  a  sleeping  and  sitting  room  by  a  heavy 
crimson  cloth  curtain,  which  stretched  entirely 
along  the  width  of  the  apartment.  It  was  so 
hung,  that  it  might,  when  desired,  be  festooned 
back  towards  either  wall,  and  thus,  forming  a 
graceful  and  classical  drapery,  combine  ornament 
with  utility. 

The  evening  wav^^^J*  ^^^  wishing  for  as  free 
a  ventilation  as  possible,  I  had  undrawn  the 
curtain.  Two  enormous  windows  gave  light  to 
either  end  of  this  room.  In  the  part  devoted  to 
the  drawing-room,  a  couch  filled  up  the  recess  in 
which  the  window  was  pkced.  On  this  couch  I 
lay,  sad  in  heart,  weary  in  spirit.  The  setting 
sun  was  shining  through  the  stained  glass  in  the 
window  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  and 


casting  red,  and  blue,  and  green  reflections  on  the 
polished  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  sombre-looking 
curtain.  I  am  thus  minute,  that  my  exact  position 
and  what  follows  may  be  clearly  understood.  I 
lay  there  for  some  time,  until  the  sun  and  all  his 
gaudy  reflections  had  disappeared,  until  the  in- 
distinct twilight  —  which  seems  to  day  what 
maturity  b  to  life,  the  sobering  down  of  all  bright 
tiiits,  the  foic-shaiow  of  the  coming  night,  enve- 
loping all  things  in  its  *'  sober  livery" — had  taken 
the  place  of  glaring  day.  The  darkness  increased, 
but  I  could  not  break  the  i«pell  of  its  enchantment. 
Twilight  inclines  to  thought  and  reflection.  We 
then  seem  veiled  from  the  world  —  closeted 
with  our  own  miuds — with  the  sceues,  the  friends, 
the  feelings  of  the  'past.  There  is  repose  in  twi- 
light, and  the  wearied  spirit  of  man  thirsts  for 
repose.  Thus  I  lay  then,  dreaming,  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  space  which  intervened  between 
myself  and  the  window  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  room.  Did  a  film  obscure  my  vision  ?  or  had 
my  truant  senses  played  me  false,  and  left  mad 
fancy  to  riot  in  my  crazy  brain  ?  There,  mid  way 
between  the  deep  festoons  of  the  curtain  drapery, 
stood  Melanie*— not  the  lost  child,  but  the  mother 
— Melanie  Dumaresque,  as  I  had  seen  her  sixteen 
years  before.  The  same  face,  the  same  eyes,  the 
very  form ;  but  now  dwelling  in  a  mere  shadow — 
a  vapour.  There  she  stood;  and,  as  for  one 
moment  she  seemed  to  pause,  her  hand  was  raised 
as  if  in  warning.  '*MeUnier'  and  I  sprang 
towards  the  place  where  I  fancied  I  saw  her ;  but 
she,  or  whatever  that  thing  might  be  which  I 
beheld,  was  gone !  I  remember  no  more,  A 
strange  confusion  of  ideas  came  over  me ;  there 
seemed  to  be  noise,  and  turmoil,  and  woe,  and 
strife,  and  then  oblivion.     I  was  in  fever. 

It  was  summer  time  when  all  this  took  place. 
Summer,  winter,  autumn  passed,  and  came  and 
passed  again,  how  I  cannot  tell.  I  seemed  to  be 
in  a  dream — always  with  Melanie,  the  child 
Melanie  I  mean — walking  with  her,  talkiug  to  her, 
telling  her  of  the  birds  and  flowers,  bidding  her 
look  at  the  sunshine  and  see  in  it  an  emblem  of 
herself.  She  was  always  the  child  Melanie  then, 
and  I  was  nothing  but  "  Deary."  It  was  a  happy 
dream,  but  it  vanished  ;  and  when  I  woke  from  it, 
the  summer  was  again  warming  the  sunny  earth, 
but  it  brought  no  new  flowers  to  scatter  in  my 
path.  There  were  thorns,  and  poisonous  plants^ 
and  noxious  weeds,  which  its  hot  and  scorching 
breezes  nourished  into  life ;  but  no  pure,  sweet 
flowers ;  not  one,  but  was  withered,  or  dead,  or 
had  better  ne*er  have  bloomed.  A  mind  weak  al- 
ways on  some  points  had  been  prostrated. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Thbbb  years  had  passed.  The  people  round  me, 
and  those  friends  who  had  been  summoned  to'  my 
side,  said  that  I  had  been  very  ill — some  attack  of 
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tiiA  briiB,  beginning  with  fever.  I  took  very 
little  interest  in  this ;  I  oared  to  know  nothing 
except  the  dnration  of  that  illness. 

"  Has  any  one  been  to  see  me — any  one  oat  of 
ny  own  family  P'* 

"Yes;  a  gentleman  had  been  constantly,  at 
first  almost  every  day,  afterwards  occasionally, 
then  more  seldom  still.  On  his  last  Tiait  he  had 
left  his  card  and  address.'* 

I  looked  at  it;  as  I  expected,  it  was  Lord 
Hubert's. 

"When  did  he  call  last r' 

"  Abont  twelve  months  since ;  and  he  then  said 
he  was  going  away,  but  wonld  call  again  on  his 
fetum." 

Thus  time  wore  on.  I  progressed  bat  slowly  ; 
my  medical  man  advised  change  of  air,  but  I  wonld 
not  leave  until  Lord  Hubert  had  returned. 

I  felt  that  change  was  indeed  absolutely 
necessary  for  me.  I  will  wait  a  little  while  yet, 
I  said,  and  then,  if  he  should  not  come,  I  will 
leave  my  address  here,  and  once  more  commence 
my  wandering  life.  And  this  I  was,  in  the  end, 
obliged  to  do. 

Thus  I  quitted  Avranches,  not  without  a  sigh. 
I  wanted  to  be  in  the  midst  of  active,  bustling 
Mfe;  i  oould  not  bear  a  dull,  quiet  place;  I 
wanted  to  see  people  and  things — not  to  think  of 
Ihem.  Some  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasures  of 
imagination,  and  the  luxury  of  thought.  It  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  pictures  imagination 
ereates,  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which 
thought  dwells  on,  whether  these  be  pleasures 
or  not. 

I  went  to  Calais,  crossed  to  Dover,  and  then  on 
to  the  plaoe  where  active  life  to  the  full  may  be 
found — to  London.  At  first  the  evidence  every- 
where of  real,  earnest,  unimaginative  existence  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  I  forgot,  or  partially  forgot, 
my  dreams.  The  dangerous  ideal  was  fading 
before  the  safer  real ;  or  rather,  the  physical  tem- 
perament was  becoming  stronger,  and  therefore 
exerting  its  strange,  unseen,  but  salutary  influence 
over  the  mental.  Still,  I  had  not  forgotten 
Mtlaaie ;  she  was  seldom  absent  from  my  mind, 
but  I  regarded  her  in  a  more  rational  light.  I  had 
not  the  slightest  clue  to  her  residence.  Sometimes 
X  fanded  I  saw  her,  and  then  all  the  old  feelings 
would  revive ;  but  I  was  always  mistaken  in  my 
fttioy.  In  the  parks,  day  after  day,  I  looked  into 
•▼ery  carriage,  and  at  each  fair  pedestrian,  for  her 
bright  face;  but  it  tras  never  to  be  seen.  I 
beoame  sick  at  heart  with  this  weary  wandering 
and  gazing.  At  last,  one  day,  as  I  was  listlessly 
sauntering  ak>ng,  a  travelling  carriage  passed  me 
in  the  street.  There  she  was  at  last,  her  father 
seated  next  her — no  one  qlse.  From  the  almost 
momentary  glance  I  had  of  her,  I  fancied  that  she 
was  very  much  changed — that  she  looked  pale, 
and  ill,  and  worn.  I  was  close  to  a  railway 
.  station  when  she  passed  me.  I  saw  her  get  out 
and  walk  hurriedly  into  the  station.  I  hoped  to 
catdi  her  before  she  could  enter  the  carriage,  but 


I  was  still  at  some  distance,  nnd  only  reached  thi} 
platform  in  time  to  see  the  train  panting  and 
puffing  away,  and,  with  its  increasing  speed, 
mock  my  strained  gaze. 

And  thus  I  had  lost  her  again ;  but  she  had  left 
her  carriage  at  the  door  of  the  station.  It  might 
be  there  still,  and,  if  so,  the  coachman  would  be 
able  to  tell  me  her  deltipation.  I  retraced  my 
steps,  this  time  not  to  meet  with  disappointment. 
The  man  was  standing,  and  talking  to  some  of  the 
loiterers  about  the  door. 

*' Are  you  in  theservieeef  Captain  DumaresqueF" 
I  asked. 

The  coachman  looked  rery  much  as  if  he  would 
have  liked  to  ask  me  by  what  authority  I  pro- 
pounded the  question ;  but  whether  this  were  hb 
wish  or  not,  he  thought  it  beat  to  give  a  straight- 
forward answer. 

"lam,  sir." 

**Andyour  master  and  his  daughter  have  left 
by  the  last  train  ?  Can  you  give  me  their  address  P*' 
and  I  stimulated  his  recolectione  with  a  metallic 
application. 

The  man  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  producing 
from  thence  some  half -a*  dozen  letters,  directed, 
ready  for  the  post.  *'  I  have  it  somewhere,'*  he 
said,  and  as  he  spoke  he  changed  the  letters  to  the 
other  hand,  fumbling  again  in  another  mysterious 
cavity  of  his  great  coat,  butvHth  no  better  success. 
It  Was  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  *'  Stop  !"  and 
the  man*s  face  brightened  with  an  idea  which  oc- 
curred to  him. 

"This  letter,  sir,  will  do  almoet  as  well.  L'^.rd 
Hubert  is  sure  to  know  where  my  young  mistress 
is.*'  Lord  Hubert  sure  to  know!  I  argued  much 
from  the  words — much  that  made  me  glad.  She 
was  not  married  then ;  her  purchase  had  not  as 
yet  been  concluded — the  golden  chain  was  not  as 
yet  round  the  slave's  neck«  Perhaps  it  might 
never  be ;  for,  no  doubt.  Lord  Hubert  had  taken 
my  advice,  therefore,  he  "  was  sure  to  know." 
How  easily  we  build  up  castles  in  the  air,  and 
how  easily  they  are  cast  down  again.  A  founda 
tion  scarcely  visible  is  enough  for  the  erection  of 
an  intricate  structure,  but  a  breath  blows  it  away. 
Shadows ! — shadows !  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
— shadowy  hopes  luring  us  on,  and  then,  when  our 
hearts  are  buoyant,  and  our  spirits  glad,  vanishing 
in  sportive  mockery  of  our  easy  credence. 
Shadowy  fears,  chilling  the  warm  blood  in  its 
rapid  course;  paling  the  cheek,  and  dropping 
terror  in  the  eye  ;  and  when  the  racked  mind 
prays  for  deliverance  from  itself,  melting  into 
empty  air,  and  leaving  no  evidence  of  their  exis- 
tence, save  the  greatest  fear^of  all,  the  fear  that 
tottering  intellect  but  gave  t^em  birth.  So  is  it 
through  the  worid.  Qo  to  the  statesman,  general ; 
in  the  senate,  on  the  battlefield.  Bid  either  show 
you  the  bauble  for  which  he  plays ;  bid  him  let 
you  touch,  and  feel,  and  handle  it,  and  see  the 
real  intrinsic  worth  of  that  for  which  he  sacrificea 
every  earthly  good.  Each  will  laugh  you  to  scorn, 
and  teli  yon  he  woos  ¥ame^  Honour^  Renown ! 
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And  wbat  are  these  bul  sbftdows  f  Aod  woman's! 
a  mora  shadowy  life  eren  than  man's ;  her  joy-^ 
a  passing  draant-^-her  wakmg  onlj  disappoint^ 
ment! 

I  took  the  letter  the  eoaehman  held  out ;  it  was 
addressed  to  Lord  Hnberf  s  town  honse.  Not 
heing  far  off,  I  went  there  at  onee.  He  was  en- 
gaged, I  was  toM,  bnt  wonld  not  keep  me  waiting 
long.  Nor  did  be ;  in  a  few  moments  he  entered, 
and  adtanetng  in  his  old  impetuous  manner,  held 
oat  his  hand. 

"  Dawnfbrd,  I  am  fight  glad  to  see  yon.  I  was 
jnst  making  arrangements  to  run  over  to  Fraaee, 
snd  find  out .  how  yon  were,  and  if  we  could 
manage  to  get  jon  orer  here.  Ybu're  bad  a  ter- 
rible attack,  bnt  joq  got  into  capital  hands, 
(^linet  b  the  nonpareil  of  all  doctors,  and  Ren- 
#hawe  the  lerj  prince  of  valets  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  Madame  Baval  and  the  tidy  little  Lonise" — 
the  latter-named  adjuncts  to  onr  establishment  being 
my  landlady  and  her  demnre-looking  daughter. 

*'  Ton  are  looking  thin,  and  ill,  though ;  we 
mnat  see  if  London  can  do  anything  for  you ;  how 
long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

''About  three  months.*' 

"And  how  long  do  you  remain  ?*' 

"  I  am  on  the  eve  of  departure.** 

"And  where  is  your  next  destination  ?** 

**  I  eame  here  for  you  to  decide  that  very  ques- 
fimL^  And  I  told  him  the  object  of  my  visit.  I 
related  how  I  had  diseotered  his  address,  and  I  then 
asked  htm  to  tell  me  where  I  could  find  Melanie 
and  her  father.  "They  have  gone  northwards,'* 
he  replied,  "and  in  a  few  days  will  be  in  Beau- 
maris. I  jom  them  there.**  ••  Then  her  father's 
antipathy  to  you  has  worn  away." 

He  smiled  as  he  answered  me,  "It  has  not 
worn  away,  but  succumbed  to  a  stronger  feeling, 
as  you  wffl  perceive  when  you  see  us  together." 

"  And  Helanie  f    la  she  married  P" 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  take  a  letter  which  hb 
tervant  entering  handed  to  him ;  and  as  he  did 
ao,  I  noticed  his  agitation. 

"  No ;  she  is  not  married,  but  she  has  at  last 
finally  accepted  8h*  Sholto,  and  is  always  with 
him.**  He  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter,  and  tore  it 
open  impetuously,  as  though  some  angry  feeling 
tortured  hitn,  and  he  would  fsin  have  visited  ft  on 
the  first  thing  wfaieh  came  in  his  way. 

"  Is  she  a  wiHtng  actor  in  this  scheme  P" 

"  I  don*t  know ;  I  can't  understand  her.  Let 
her  marry*'*— and  he  rose  (rom  his  seat,  and  paced 
impatiently  about  the  room. 

"Let  her  marry ;  she  will  have  her  grandeur 
to  faH  bade  upon ;  aH  her  worthless  heart  can 
Talue.**  I  grieved  to  hear  him  speak  thus  of  her. 
I  saw  that  from  some  cause  or  other  he  was  piqued 
with  her.  Gaa  she  hare  rejected  him,  I  thought, 
lured  by  the  wealth  of  the  antiquated  Sir  Sholto  ? 
Alas!  t  could  hold  it  as  possible.  I  lingered 
for  some  time ;  and  when  I  left  him,  it  was  with 
the  promise  that  I  would  return  within  a  few 
bOqi^  and  remain  wiUi  him  until  we  left  town  for 


Beaumaris  together.  In  a  little  less  than  a  week 
we  were  on  our  road  to  that  place. 

I  preferred  going  first  to  Liverpool,  thence  by 
steam  to  Beaumaris.  The  summer  had  passed 
away  while  I  lingered  in  London^  and  the  antumii 
winds  Uews  eoldly  now.  The  mouth  of  the  Mer- 
sey was  a  sheet  of  foam,  for  the  gale  of  only  a 
few  days  before  had  scarcely  subsided,  and  evi- 
dences of  its  violence  met  us  as  we  went  on. 

First  we  saw  a  boat,  ita  keel  upwards,  drifting 
unheeded  with  the  merciless  tide.  Then  a  mast 
appearing  above  the  water— a  sign  poet  to  the 
broken  bull  beneath — like  the  memory  of  a  sunken 
hope,  in^cating  but  the  destruotion  of  that  hope. 
And  now  we  were  fairly  out  to  sea.  The  angry 
wates  lashed  the  sides  of  the  packet,  and  the  foam 
flew  over  the  deck. 

"  You  had  better  go  down.  Sir ;  we  shidl  have 
it  squally  outside.*'  I  declined  acting  in  acoord- 
anoe  with  the  advice ;  but  Lord  Hubert  went  into 
the  cabin,  wisely  preferring  a  dry  coat  and  com* 
mon  sense,  to  the  drenched  deck  and  meditation. 
I  wished  I  had  been  of  the  same  mood,  but  that 
wild  ocean  scene  had  a  charm  for  me  I  could  not 
forego.  The  sea-gulls  eddied  in  the  stormy  blast, 
which  seemed  to  sport  with  them  in  its  wild  mirth, 
and  drive  them  here  and  theie.  And  then  there 
wonld  be  a  lull,  as  though  the  wind  were  hiding 
'mid  the  leaden  clouds,  till  the  sea-gull  would  soar 
aloft  again  in  fancied  safety;  then  would  the  rude 
wind  break  forth  from  its  concealment  on  to  the 
fluttering  child  of  air,  and  drite  the  poor  thing 
enee  more  mercilessly  before  it.  The  only  passen- 
gers besides  myself  and  Lord  Hubert  were  some 
dozen  pilote>  on  their  way  to  Gamarvon — rude, 
rough  men»  taking  comfort  in  their  cups,  as  before 
long  thek  uproarious  mirth  told  me.  We  had 
wind  and  tide  against  us,  and  could  make  no 
way.  For  hours  we  scarcely  advanced.  I  did  not 
care.  I  was  so  occupied  with  thoughts  of  the 
past  that  I  foigot  the  present,  and  as  to  the 
future,  I  rather  dreaded  it  than  otherwise.  I  did 
not  know  how  Melanie  would  meet  me.  I  did 
not  know  what  she  would  be  like.  I  had  an 
indistinct  notion  that  I  should  find  her  changed 
for  the  worse.  Three  years  had  passed  since  I 
had  seen  her— years  spent  under  the  ritiating 
influenee  of  an  unhallowed  life.  I  sighed  hearily 
aa  I  thought  of  her,  and,  turning,  found  Lord 
Hubert  b^ide  me. 

"I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  get  in  to-night,"  he 
said,  "  the  wind  is  dead  against  n%  and  increasing 
every  moment,  and  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea 
appear  to  be  rollmg  down  in  tremendous  strength 
for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  us  baek." 

I  am  superstitious  about  the  weather,  and 
through  life  have  observed  that  adverse  winds 
and  beating  rain,  betoken  the  adverse  fate  and 
drifting  showers  of  life.  When  entering  on  any 
work  of  interest  I  notice  the  aspect  of  the  sky. 
Do  clouds  float  above  my  head,  and  seem  to  lower 
on  me,  I  argue  ill  for  my  enterprise;  but  let  the 
sun    aluse^  and  the  blue  sky  k)ok  olaar  aad 
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bright,  aad  I  deom  all  vrill  be  well,  aad  go  on  my 
waj  with  a  willing  heart.  Aad- thus  the  stormy 
sea  aad  storm-fraught  air,  to  me  now,  seemed  like 
a  gloomy  waruing.  Yet,  what*  ill  could  I  bear  to 
her  F  Then  a  light  shot  through  my  brain  for 
one  instant,  and  it  was  gone;  but  in. that  flash  I 
seemed  to  see  the  face  of  my  companion,  Lord 
Hubert,  while  a  hissing  whisper  appeared  to 
mutter  the  word  "  beware.'*  I  turned.  He  was 
talking  to  one  of  the  pilots.     He  came  to  me, — 

"  Dawnford,*'  he  said,  "  you  must  indeed  come 
down  stairs ;  see  how  the  lightning  plays — it  is 
not  safe  for  you  to  be  here.'* 

There  was  a  frightful  shriek ;  the  wind  seemed 
mad,  the  vessel  creaked  and  groaned.  A  mon- 
strous wave  was  before  us ;  on  it  came  like  a  coil- 
ing, crested  serpent.  Powerless  we  were  to  avoid 
it— impotent  before  the  strength  of  that  which 
was  but  the  puny  instrument  of  Omnipotence. 
The  sea  broke  like  a  waterspout  over  us ;  for  a 
moment  all  hands  were  breathless,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  packet  could  recover — 
shaken  to  the  very  heart — trembling  like  a 
frightened  deer,  she  made  one  bound,  one  dying 
effort  to  escape  her  fate.  Then  there  arose  mur- 
mured words  of  thankfulness,  from  those  who 
until  then,  had  forgotten  that  thankfulness  is  due 
for  every  moment  of  existence — for  Death  had 
drifted  off  in  that  deadly  wa?e,  and  Life  had 
triumphed  in  the  frantic  bound  of  that  desperate 
vessel. 

There  was  a  cessation  in  the  storm ;  it  seemed 
fo  have  finished  its  tussel  with  us,  and  gone  else- 
where to  find  an  easier  victim. 

I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  alone,  for  my 
companion  had  again  left  me.  I  looked  into  the 
deep  green  waters,  made  black  by  the  floating 
masses  of  sea- weed, — and  I  felt  an  almost  irresis- 
tible impulse  to  have  done  with  life  and  its 
turmoil.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  which  all 
who  note  their  mental  state  must  mark,  when 
Qod's  sustaining  power  seems,  for  the  instant, 
])artiaUy  withheld ;  when  we  have  no  care  for  what 
is  around,  within,  before  us ;  when  life  looks  a 
weary  hope,  extinction  its  fulfilment.  But  the 
trial,  the  temptation,  the  dull  agony  of  the  moment 
was  over,  and  with  the  reaction  came  the  feeling, 
that  the  love  of  life  is  one  of  the  richest  blessings 
of  that  life.  In  half-an-hour  we  were  in  the 
Monai  Straits. 

"  Shall  we  make  the  pier,  captain,*'  I  asked. 

"I  hope  so,  sir;  if  not,  we  must  go  on  to 
Bangor.  You  can  get  a  car  back  to  Beaumaris, 
but  I  hope  that  may  not  be  necessary ;  I  think  we 
can  rnn  up  to  the  pier.*'  And  he  was  correct  in 
his  anticipation.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  it, 
but  at  length  the  packet  was  brought  alongside  the 
landmg.  Bleak,  and  cold,  and  slippery  it  was  as 
we  walked  along.  The  sea  had  deluged  the  pier, 
and  we  could  scarcely  preserve  our  footing  on  it. 
Yet,  despite  our  uncomfortable  walk,  I  enjoyed  it. 
The  grand  mountain  chain,  with  its  craggy  peaks» 
towering  one  above  another,  extended  all  down 


the  coast  of  that  tempestuous  current,  and  the 
mountains  iu  their  stern  magnificence  seeming  to 
look  down  in  scorn  on  man  and  his  castles  and 
habitations — which  regarded  by  him  as  lordly 
edifices,  appeared  beside  them,  but  miserable  dots 
of  insignificance,  placed  there  but  to  mark  the 
contrast  between  the  works  of  the  Eternal,  and  the 
vaunted  structures  of  his  creatures. 

I  turned,  and  bidding  Lord  Hubert  proceed 
without  me,  surveyed  Ibe  scene.  A  storm  was 
drifting  amidst  the  mountains.  The  misty  lines  of 
rain  were  moving  on  in  one  undeviating  course. 
Suddenly  a  ray  of  forked  lightning  shot  from  hill 
to  hill  in  its  angular  race,  and  the  doad-like 
storm  glided  on  still.  I  could  see  it  vanishing 
like  vapour  in  the  distance— I  watched  it  until  it 
disappeared  between  two  of  the  great  giants  of  the 
landscape,  and  then  turned  and  followed  my  guide 
to  the  town.  But  I  could  not  forget  that  moun- 
tain storm,  a  speck  on  the  face  of  nature ;  and  yet, 
had  man  met  it  in  its  onward  course,  how  would 
he  have  shrunk  in  terror  from  its  violence.  And 
again  the  feeling  came  home  to  me  of  man's  weak- 
ness. 

I  found  Lord  Hubert  in  the  hotel,  walking 
restlessly  up  and  down,  with  folded  arms  and 
drooping  head. 

Wc  despatched  the  waiters  and  the  dinner  as 
speedily  as  we  could,  and  then  sat  down  beside 
the  fire.  "  Dawnford,"  he  said,  hastily,  *'  what 
say  you  to  a  walk  (the  rain  was  pouring  down  in 
torrents.)  Shall  we  go  and  see  Mela — Miss — I 
mean  Captain  Dumaresque.*'  I  urged  the  hour ; 
it  was  after  ten  o*clook.  He  overruled  the  plea. 
"  Men  drop  in  at  ail  hours  of  the  night  there,"  he 
said.  *'Any  time  from  eight  in  the  evening  to 
four  in  the  morning."  I  added  that  it  might  be 
better  to  venture  a  morning  call  first,  particularly 
in  my  own  case,  as  I  had  not  parted  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  Melanie.  But  this  argument 
was  set  aside. 

"  She  wont  remember  anything  of  it,*'  he  said. 
"  Come ;  it  is  horrible  to  know  that  she  is  so  near 
and  not  be  with  her."  The  words  had  escaped 
him  involuntarily.  I  was  staitled.  There  was 
something  in  his  conduct  to  her  I  could  not 
understand. 

He  urged  me  again  with  feverish  restlessness. 
I  thought  for  one  moment,  and  then  decided  on 
accompanying  him.  "Does  she  live  far  from 
here  F"  I  asked,  as  we  stepped  into  the  street. 
**  No ;  not  five  minutes'  walk.  See,  that  is  the 
house,  as  usual,  blazing  with  light." 

"  They  are  not  alone,  then  F'* 

Lord  Hubert  laughed  bitterly.  "  Alone  !*'  he 
said;  "alone!"  she  is  never  alone — always  in 
a  vicious  crowd  of  drunkards,  gamblers,  and  the 
like ;  but  we  will  walk  more  quickly,  the  night 
is  cold.'* 

We  were  racing,  it  seemed  to  me ;  but  the  pace 
was  not  quick  enough  for  him. 

We  reached  the  house*  The  same  old  footman 
I  opened  the  door.    He  smiled  at  Lord  Hubert,  and 
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begged  him  to  walk  iu,  bat  looked  doubtruUy 
at  me.** 

"  Sir  Rapert  Dawnford,  Morris ;  yoa  remember 
him ;  your  master  will  be  gUkd  to  see  him." 

The  man  hesitated  uo  longer.  Lord  Hubert's 
word  seemed  law  in  that  house. 

It  was  a  strange  old  place — large,  and  gioomj, 
aud  spectral.  A  wide  stone  passage,  broad 
enough  to  serve  for  a  modern  dining-room,  ad> 
mitted  the  roitor  to  the  two  lower  sitting  rooms. 
A  large  oaken  staircase  led  from  this  to  the 
drawing-room.  To  that  we  proceeded,  and  as  we 
entered  it,  a  scene  met  m j  eye  at  which  my  heart 
shrank. 

The  room  was  very  spacious  in  extent,  but  the 
restricted  height  proved  that  it  had  been  built  for 
many  and  many  a  long  year.  Such  was  indeed 
the  case.  More  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since 
the  erection  of  Ty  Maur — for  so  the  house  was 
called.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  room  was  one 
huge  window,  glaaed  with  an  infinite  number  of 
small  panes  of  glass,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
this  window  a  sort  of  raised  stage,  where  we  could 
well  imagine  a  canopy  and  chair  of  state  in  former 
years  to  have  been  placed.  Now  a  table  filled  the 
space,  oovered  with  glasses,  bottles,  decanters.  At 
another  table,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  sat 
Domaresque,  the  cards  iu  his  hands,  for  he  was  in 
the  act  of  dealing.  Seven  or  eight  men  were 
engaged  in  the  game,  the  madness  of  the  gambler 
dweUing  in  their  hearts  and  gUriug  in  their  eyes 
— for  the  stakes  ran  high,  and  one  at  least  among 
them  was  tottering  between  wealth  and  beggary. 
Fortune  had  weighed  him  in  her  scales,  and  he  had 
kicked  the  beam;  and  now  he  sought,  by  a 
desperate  efibrt,  to  cheat  the  blinded  goddess,  and 
with  outstretched  arms  clutch  the  heavy  gold  which 
could  load  his  scale  and  bring  it  to  the  earth 
again.  The  game  they  played  was  one  than  which 
none  are  more  enticing  nor  more  dangerous ;  for 
"  Laosquenet"  lures  its  victims  easily. 

But  there  was  an  object  on  which  my  eyes  were 
fixed,  which  made  me  forget  all  others.  Standing 
bebind  her  father's  chair,  watching  the  play  with 
the  same  wild  eagerness  as  himself,  was  Melanie 
— her  lips  apart,  her  breath  suspended  in  her 
eagerness. 

The  stakes  had  been  enormous  at  first ;  doubling 
had  brought  them  to  a  frightful  amount.  Thou- 
sands hung  on  the  next  deal.  The  luck  was 
against  Dumaresque — he  lost.  I  watched  the  face 
of  Melanie.  The  under  lip  was  pressed  tightly 
with  the  teeth,  but  beyond  this  there  was  no^ign 
of  emotion.  I  was  going  to  advance  to  her,  but 
Lord  Hubert's  grasp  was  on  my  arm,  detuning 
me.  We  were  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
wiiich  was  but  dimly  lighted ;  therefore  she  did 
not  see  us ;  but  had  we  been  close  to  her  I  believe 
she  would  have  been  perfectly  insensible  to  our 


presence.  At  a  look  from  her  father,  I  saw  her 
move  to  the  window,  take  up  a  bottle,  and  place  it 
on  the  table,  then  glasses.  Dumaresque  filled  his, 
the  others  did  the  same.  I  noticed  that  his  re- 
mained full,  while  theirs  were  emptied— all,  save 
the  glass  of  one,  which  was  never  even  filled. 

*<Mr.  Gandrey,  you  take  nothing.  Melanie, 
play  your  part  of  hostess  properly." 

She  went  round  to  where  the  youug  man  was 
sitting ;  she  laid  her  small  hand  upon  his  as  he 
tried  to  remove  his  glass,  and  then  she  held 
it  playfully  to  his  lips ;  he  drank.  She — the 
fair  temptress — was  leading  him  to  his  destruc- 
tion. I  saw  it  well.  From  my  heart  I  despised 
her,  and  I  could  almost  have  henceforward  fore- 
sworn Melanie  Dumaresque — the  dear,  motherless 
child  I  had  once  loved  so  deeply  aud  so  well. 

I  could  bear  this  state  of  things  no  longer. 
Determined  to  stop  her,  if  only  for  once,  in  her 
guilt,  I  walked  up  to  her,  and  pronounced  her 
name.  She  coloured  slightly,  but  in  a  moment 
had  recovered  her  self-possession. 

'*  It  is  long.  Sir  Rupert,  since  we  have  seen  yon ; 
how  did  you  find  us  out  P* 

She  had  not  seen  Lord  Hubert.  I  moved 
aside ;  he  was  standing  behind  me. 

In  a  moment  she  dianged ;  at  first  she  sprang 
forward — ^then,  as  she  noticed  his  stem,  fixed  look, 
she  recoiled.  I  thought  she  was  fainting,  her  face 
became  so  deadly  pale,  and  she  held  by  the  back 
of  a  chair  for  her  support. 

"  Let  me  give  you  a  glass  of  wine  P**  and  I 
poured  out  one  for  her. 

"  No,  Sir  Rupert;  I  shall  be  better  soon;  lam 
accustomed  to  these  attacks.  My  health  is  shaken, 
and  the  sight  of  two  old  friends  unnerved  me. 
Father,*'  and  she  staggered  rather  than  walked  to 
where  her  father  sat,  "  here  are  Sir  Rupert  and 
Lord  de  Burgh." 

I  believe  Dumaresque  said  something  civil  to 
me,  and  I  believe  I  replied ;  but  I  cannot  tell — I 
was  watching  Melanie.  I  saw  her  go  to  the  side- 
table  and  drink  off  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine 
rapidly.  Lord  Hubert  watched  her,  too — watched 
her  with  a  frowning  brow  and  a  scowling  eye. 

"  Will  you  take  a  hand,  De  Burgh  P*' 

Not  to-night ;  we  are  going  home.  I  merely 
called  to  see  if  you  were  well.  Good  night. 
He  took  uo  notice  of  Melanie,  but  she  was  at  the 
door  before  us.  I  wished  her  good  bye,  and 
passed  on.  Lord  Hubert  seemed  to  linger.  She 
came  close  to  him ;  she  took  his  hand.  He 
dragged  it  from  her.  She  followed  him  still; 
she  uttered  his  name.  He  turned  his  face  to  her ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  a  look  dwelt  on  it  which  I  hope 
never  on  human  face  to  see  again.  From  that 
day  to  this  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  I  never 
can  forget  it  until  that  and  all  things,  and  evea 
forgetfukess  itself,  shall  be  destroyed. 
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Haviho  muck  leianre  time  on  hand  pending  the 
teqnisiie  repairs  of  the  gtx)d  barqne  Victoria,  of 
which  I,  the  present  writer,  to  command,  wai 
second  officer,  with  a  gold  lace  cap  (which  I  had 
no  right  to  don),  and  anchor  buttons  (which  were 
almost  tantamount  to  high  treason  in  the  eyes  of 
lawful  middies),  as  a  natund  result,  combining  my 
youth  and  idle  time  together,  it  was  not  long 
befbre  I  was  desperately  in  love  with  two  Cochin 
belles— two  sisters — who  certainly  were  as  pretty 
»  pair  of  brunettes  as  ever  I  ease  eyes  on,  before 
or  after.  The  same  indecision  that  marked  my 
choice  of  a  profession  here  indicated  itself  in  my 
choice  of  a  lady  bve.  Panny  was  all  life  and 
activity,  full  of  spirits,  knd  not  a  little  prone  to 
toisohief.  Anne  was  more  sedate,  more  amiable, 
more  circumspect  in  all  respects.  I  could  have 
been  happy  with  either,  and  both,  I  believe,  would 
have  been  happy  with  me  i  Such  things,  however, 
oould  not  be,  although  there  is  no  saying  how  this 
ktUe  love  episode  might  have  terminated,  had  not 
my  cousin,  traitor  that  I  thought  him  at  the  time, 
communicated  with  my  guardian  B.,  who  was  then 
circuit  judge  at  Tellicherry,  and  the  result  was  a 
itrce  letter  from  the  magistrate  at  Cochin,  re- 
quiring my  immediate  attendanee  at  court.  Wholly 
mprepared  for  what  was  about  to  occur  (I  had 
dUned  at  the  same  table  with  the  wretch  only  Uie 
previous  evenings  and  we  had  been  as  thick  as 
chums),  I  immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  when, 
with  unruffled  countenance,  he  asked  me  what  my 
business  was  at  Cochin  f  Quite  taken  off  my  guard, 
I  fear  I  was  rather  insolent.  Ho#ever,  be  this  as 
it  may,  I  was  clearly  given  to  understand  that  I 
had  best  quit  the  place  during  the  interval  in 
which  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  vessel  were 
being  accomplished ;  and  I  was  considerately  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  boat  awaiting  to  convey 
me  over  to  Alway,  in  the  district  of  His  Highness 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  to  which  I  should  be 
eaeorted  direct  from  the  court  house  by  a  posse  of 
ptfons.  If  I  had  been  a  felon  I  could  not  have 
been  worse  treated ;  and  what  aggravated  matters 
wae,  that  the  owner  of  the  Victoria  (my  future 
exeellent  and  honoured  friend,  but  whom  I  then 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  scoundrel),  together 
with  my  teusin,  and  one  or  two  more  were  present 
in  the  court  house,  cachinating  b  one  comer  at 
the  suoeesa  of  what  was  evidently  a  conspiracy 
against  my  happiness.  There  was  another  cogent 
necessity  for  my  quitting  Cochin,  and  bidding  my 
dear  dulcenas  a  long,  a  last  farewell.  I  had  kept 
a  pet  monkey,  whidi  was  usually  chained  to  the 
wbdowsill  in  my  bedroom  window,  and  which 


afforded  me  an  endless  fund  of  amusement.  I 
believe  my  neighbours  were  not  so  partial  to  it  as 
myself ;  indeed,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  severe 
Miss  V.'s— Dutch  old  maiden  ladies,  full  of 
desperate  and  forlorn  hope  of  some  day  or  other 
catching  such  a  thing  as  a  husband  amongst  them 
all — had  a  decided  aversion  to  poor  Jaeko,  because 
when  he  got  loose,  which  he  usually  contrived  to 
do  about  five  times  a  week,  he  invariably  scam- 
pered over  the  tiles  and  into  the  V.*s  house,  causing 
thereby  considerable  alarm,  and  not  a  little  damage. 
There  was  a  strong  innate  sympathy  manifested  by 
my  monkey  for  the  old  maids.  I  told  them  so  at  the 
time,  especially  for  the  eldest  sister ;  and  if  ever 
human  being,  gifted  with  language  and  sense,  re- 
sembled a  monkey  in  figure  and  face,  that  eldest 
Miss  V.  was  the  person. 

I  am  rather  afraid  that  my  monkey  did  not  lead 
a  very  happy  or  serene  life.  E.,  who  commanded 
the  detachment  of  the  9th,  one  or  two  youngsters 
and  myself,  were  always  plotting  or  contriving 
something  to  keep  poor  Jaeko  lively.  Bind  him 
hand  and  foot — a  feat  aecomplished  only  after  a 
desperate  struggle — we  never  could  manage  to 
get  a  single  cnuier,  whole  bunches  of  which  were 
attached  to  his  tail,  to  explode.  No  sooner  was  a 
wick  ignited,  than  either  with  his  mouth,  or  by 
rolling  over  it,  Jaoko  would  extinguish  the  match, 
and  spoil  our  fun.  There  were  two  remarkable 
traits  about  this  monkey,  which  assimilated  him 
more  than  anything  to  a  hideous  caricature  on 
humanity.  This  was  his  fear  of  snakes  or  unna- 
tural appearances — ».  e.,  ghosts.  Every  night,  so 
sure  a«  I  went  to  bed,  poor  Jaeko  received  a 
tremulous  shock  to  his  nerves.  He  slept  like  all 
monkeys,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  paws  (a 
practice  which  the  natives  attribute  to  the  ex- 
treme cunning  of  the  monkey  tribe;  for,  say  they, 
monkeys  can  speak,  but  they  wont  do  so,  for  fear 
of  getting  hard  task  masters  in  man,  and,  there- 
fore, they  cover  their  mouths  whilst  sleeping,  lest 
by  accident  they  should  let  slip  a  word).  Cover- 
ing myself  with  a  sheet,  I  would  silently  approach 
till  within  a  foot  of  the  monkey,  and  then  give 
utterance  to  a  horrid  shriek.  Up  would  leap 
Jaeko,  and  if  monkey  turned  pale  and  trembled 
froifi  head  to  foot,  Jaoko  did.  His  very  teeth 
chattered,  and  he  moaned  piteously,  until,  throw- 
ing off  the  sheet,  he  recognised  me,  and  then  his 
joy  was  fully  equivalent  to  his  fear. 

To  return  to  the  'arbitrary  decision  of  the 
court.  There  was  an  evident  collision  between 
my  friends  and  the  magistrate.  A  eomplaint  was 
laid  against  my  monkey,  by  the  ugliest  Miss  V., 
to  i\A  effect  that  Jaeko,  taking  Prench  leave,  had 
undone  his  chain,  seized  an  open  penknife  that 
chanced  to  be  lying  on  my  desk,  and  with  this 
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VMpoa  innty  olenbhtd  betvMii  his  tectb,  had 
leampered  orer  tbe  tiles  into  tbe  V .'a  back  Teran* 
dah,  and  in  the  absenoe  of  all  parties  and  better 
enplojment,  had  amused  itself  in  leisurely  sticking 
some  forty  or  fiftj  poor  little  sridovats,  which, 
ilttttering  from  side  to  side  in  the  cage,  Jacko  had 
singled  out  and  oruellj  penknifed.  There  was 
ample  evidenee  of  the  offence ;  there  was  Jacko  in 
court,  all  besmeared  with  blood — there  were  the 
dead  birds  on  the  floor,  and  (there  was  the  mur- 
derous weapon,  which  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
beloDged  to  me.  Despite  all  my  wrath,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  joining  in  the  universal  laugh  this 
ease  produeed.  Jacko  was  sent  into  exile  with 
myself;  and  he  paid  dearly  for  his  crime  by 
losing  Us  own  life  during  our  voyage*  down  to 
Ahray. 

My  eousiiH  as  1  have  before  said,  owned  a 
ooffee  plutation  therci  and  thither  he  accompanied 
me,  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  I  discovered 
from  him  that  the  whole  proceedings  had  been  a 
well  schemed  plot  to  save  me  from  what  would  not 
have  proved  an  eligible  connexion.  Of  course  I 
nw  things  in  a  very  different  light ;  but  I  never 
desponded,  having  too  much  Irish  blood  in  my 
veiBs  ibr  aaything  of  the  kind.  I  had  it  out 
with  myself,  and  after  a  violent  outburst  of  pas- 
sion, and  punching  the  magbtrates'  heads  in  ima- 
gtaalion  prospectively  I  subsided  into  a  contented 
state  of  mind,  and  looked  around  me  for  food — 
not  for  the  body,  but  for  the  mind.  As  we  ex- 
pected that  our  stay  at  Alway  would  extend  over 
three  weeks,  we  carried  an  ample  stock  of  provision 
with  us,  the  more  especially  as  it  was  then 
towards  the  middle  of  December,  and  our  Christ- 
mas dinner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  would  be  a 
rustic  one.  The  boat  that  carried  us  was  a  large, 
^oannodious  country  one,  with  a  temporary  wooden 
hut  erected  in  the  centre,  for  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  females  and  children.  In  it,  besides  the 
rowers,  six  in  number,  were  my  cousin,  his  wife, 
and  three  children.  Ayah,  Amah,  and  two  native 
men  servants,  and  myself.  In  it,  also,  were  a 
eei^le  of  sheep,  two  turkeys,  six  geese,  and  whole 
battalions  of  ducks  and  fowls.  In  it,  moreover, 
were  sundry  hampers  with  bottles,  and  hams,  and 
Aeeses>  and  pickles,  besides  heavy  bags,  contain- 
ing wheat,  and  many  other  domestic  necessaries. 

Aiwi^  baa  no  bazaar,  and  only  one  or  two 
miserable  villages,  where  one  might  pick  up  a 
half  starved  chicken  or  so.  Moreover,  summer 
was  the  usual  season  for  visiting  this  favourite 
watesing- place;  and  though  the  weather  was  then 
exceedingly  hot,  we  had  no  expectations  of  meeting 
any  fismilies  there^  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Mr.  Caldecott,*the  astronomer  to  the  Rajah  of 
Tfevaacore,  who  resided  in  a  handsome  observa- 
tory ai  the  fiutfaer  extremity  of  the  Alway  planta- 
tioes. 

Seeured  by  a  tight  rope  veered  away  from  the 
stem  of  our  boat  was  a  beautiful  model  of  a  full 
figged  ship — ^tbe  handiwork  of  my  cousin  the 
wtakif^  and  nearly  four  feet  in  length.    Tbe  sole 


passenger  on  board  of  this  frigate  was  Master 
Jacko,  who,  being  unshackled,  gave  unlimited  scope 
to  his  prying  propensities,  by  divbg  into  the  hoM, 
or  climbing  up  to  the  mast  bead,  as  the  ^fanuy 
seized  him.  It  was  not  much  over  11  p.m.,  when 
we  started  from  Cochin,  and  for  the  first  hour  or 
so  there  was  scarcely  anything  attractive  in  the 
scenery  around.  Indeed  the  Cochin  river  itself, 
just  off  the  town  and  towards  its  junction  with  the 
Alway  stream,  is  exceedingly  wide  and  well  dotted 
over  with  fishing  boats,  and  other  small  eraft 
riding  here  for  seeurity  or  convenience.  It  took 
us  fully  an  hour  to  oross  this,  unassisted  by  any 
breeze  and  depending  solely  upon  the  strong  arms 
of  our  Cochinese  boatmen.  Then,  however,  though 
at  first  all  around  presented  nothing  but  a  dreary 
waste  of  discoloured  water,  with  thick  mangrove 
bushes  lining  the  banks,  and  skirted  by  extensive 
and  unwholesome  marshes,  the  tide  favoured  us — 
the  sea  breese  caught  our  expansive  sail,  and  Wt 
glided  rapidly  and  smoothly  towards  our  destination. 
What  a  splendid  panorama  then  opened  out  around 
us  !  What  prolific  richness  of  soil  and  vegetation ! 
Of  a  truth  His  Highness  the  Rajah,  thoagh  his  do- 
minion be  limited,  has  no  cause  to  grumble,  for  the 
finest  soil,  plentiful  rivers,  a  good  climate,  un- 
rivalled scenery,  are  all  combined  within  the  limits 
of  his  territories.  Who  that  has  seen  the  Kajah's 
capital  can  deny  this  P  As  we  progressed,  the  river 
shoaled  rapidly  on  either  side,  and  the  banks  pre- 
sented the  most  charming  and  varied  aspects.  Now, 
sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge,  oame  a  grassy 
slope,  set  with  bright  gems  of  twenty  brilliant  hues, 
— wild  grass  flowers,  that  flourished,  in  rank  luxu- 
riance ;  behind  these  were  stately  eocoenufts  and 
palm  trees— tbe  wide  spreading  banian,  the  ele- 
gant tamarind,  the  mango,  the  beetle  tree, — ^in 
short,  every  variety  of  tree  and  shrub,  so  plenti- 
ful and  varied  in  beauty  and  growth.  Then  again, 
clustering  heavily  over  precepitous  banks,  were  im- 
penetrable oleander  bushes,  blooming  with  red  and 
white,  double  and  single  blossoms.  The  next 
curve  would  bring  us  upon  an  extensive  level  sur- 
face, where  the  voice  of  the  peasant  mingled 
merrily  with  the  song  of  the  lark,  as  the  one 
followed  his  plough  in  the  sweat  of  liia  brow,  and 
the  other,  quivering  high  in  the  air,  chanted  a  song 
of  thanks  for  the  beauties  and  bounties  of  an  ever- 
mindful  providence.  About  midway  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  very  extensive  lake^  which  was 
certainly  more  than  two  miles  in  width,  and  tbe 
length  of  which  we  had  no  opportunity  of  guessing. 
Here  a  perfect  cloud  of  wild  ducks,  and  other 
water  fowls,  rose  at  our  approach,  and  uweeping  in 
circles  round  our  boat,  afforded  C.  and  myself 
capital  sport,  as  we  toppled  them  over  into  the 
water,  and  then  sent  a  faithful  water  spaniel  to 
fetch  the  victims.  The  only  one  that,  did  not 
seem  to  relish  tbe  sport  was  Master  Jacko,  who,  at 
every  report  of  our  fire  arms,  climbed  up  aloft,  and 
hid  himself  behind  the  mast  as  best  he  could. 

He  was  occupying  this  position  when  we  wore 
overtaken  by  a  sudden  disaster,  that  had  well-nigh 
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proved  fatal  to  ourselves,  aud  which  terminated  his 
career.  I  presame  the  excitement  of  the  sport 
had  full/  occupied  the  minds  of  all,  for  we  certainly 
never  noticed  any  indications  of  the  furious  squall 
that  suddenly  overtook  us,  and  threw  the  boat 
nearly  on  her  beam-ends.  At  the  time  the  squall 
struck  the  boat  all  sail  was  set — this  also  was  the 
case  with  the  model  frigate,  and  both  being  before 
the  wind,  the  latter  so  far  outsailed  the  other  as 
to  keep  to  windward  of  us.  I  presume,  when  our 
boat  was  blown  round,  the  towline  tightened,  and 
strained  the  little  frigate  so  much  that,  in  addition 
to  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  weight  of  the 
monkey,  the  vessel  went  right  over,  and  long  be- 
fore we  had  perceived  the  disaster,  or  could  render 
any  assistance,  Jacko  had  met  with  a  sailor's  grave. 
Towards  evening  we  approached  signs  of  habi- 
tation, and  by  sunset  anchored  in  the  centre  of  the 
Alway  stream;  the  banks  on  either  side  being 
carved  out  in  extensive  coffee  pUntations,  and 
interspersed  with  pretty  little  villas,  the  property 
of  the  planters. 
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Thb  bungalow  we  lodged  in  at  Alway  was  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  river,  and  boasted  of  a  far  richer 
soil  than  the  opposite  shore.  If  capital  and 
energy  were  combined,  very  considerable  profits 
might  be  derived  from  these  coffee  pUntations ; 
but  left  as  they  are,  during  a  greater  portion  of  the 
year  to  the  superintendence  of  indolent  natives,  the 
plants  are  sadly  neglected,  and  the  produce  very 
much  diminished.  Notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 
backs, many  and  many  a  family  in  Cochin  subsists 
almost  exclusively  upon  their  ooffee  crops];  and  yet, 
with  this  certainty  before  them,  prefer  the  idle 
in-door  life  of  a  C!ochinite,  which  embraces  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  sleeping,  fiddling,  and  dancing, 
to  the  healthy  and  remunerative  occupation  of  a 
planter  de/aeto. 

The  ooffee  plant  at  Alway  does  not  attain  to 
more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height ;  it  is 
exceedingly  bushy,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep 
laurel  green,  and  contrast  beautifully  with  the 
ripening  coffee  berries,  which  cluster  together  in 
every  varying  colour  from  pale  yellow  to  a  bright 
pink,  when  the  berry  is  ripe  to  be  gathered  in.  The 
fruit  that  encloses  the  berry  has  a  slight  fiavour  of 
the  coffee,  but  is,  upon  the  whole,  insipid^  with  a 
sickly,  sweetish  taste. 

The  river  about  here  varied  considerably  in 
depth,  being  in  some  places  deep  enough  to  float  a 
first  dass  frigate,  whilst  at  others  it  is  barely  more 
than  three  feet.  There  were,  moreover,  very 
many  under  currents  and  whirlpools  at  various 
points,  where  the  stream  took  a  sudden  turn, 
which  rendered  navigation  dangerous  for  the 
smallest  boat,  unless  guided  by  an  experienced 
ef  e.  Bathing  was  at  all  times  rather  perilous, 
owing  to  the  astonishing  difference  that  existed  in 


the  temperature  of  the  water  within  a  few  yards  ot 
either  shore  and  the  centre — a  change  that  often 
produced  cramps ;  and  which,  in  addition  to  the 
other  evils  before  reoounted,  rendered  it  expedient 
in  bathers  to  be  very  cautious  of  where 
and  how  far  they  ventured  into  the  waters.  There 
was,  moreover,  another  and  still  more  formidable 
drawback  to  indulging  in  our  dipping  propensities 
— this  was  the  unpleasant  vicinity  of  a  family  of 
what  the  boatmen  called  alligragera — known  in 
natural  history  as  alliga*ors. 

Despite  all  these  obstacles,  and  the  ominous 
warning  of  a  corpulent  old  Dutch  planter,  residing 
on  the  opposite  shore,  who  shook  his  head  and  his 
umbrella  at  us  at  least  fifty  times  in  an  hour — 
who  kept  trotting  down  the  stream  towards  the 
supposed  spot  where  these  alligators  lived,  and 
then  trotting  back  to  us  again,  with  frantic  assur- 
ances that  they  were  coming  direct  for  us,  my 
cousin  and  myself,  as  the  old  song  says, 

**  Uncased  at  oar  leitare. 
And  dabbled  at  our  pleaiiara, 
Leafing  all  the  little,**  etc., 

on  the  opposite  shore. 

And  more  delightful  bathing  I  never  enjoyed. 
The  water  ran  as  olpnr  as  crystal,  the  sun  shone 
out  bright  over-head,  a  gentle  breeze  besported  it- 
self sighing  through  the  feathery  leaves  of  the 
oocoanut  tree,  and,  save  the  voice  of  our  old  pro- 
phet of  evil,  or  the  casual  oawmg  of  a  crow,  the 
chirrup  of  a  few  pugnacious  cook-sparrows,  or  the 
squealing  of  the  brown  squirrel,  not  a  sound  or  a 
soul  came  to  interrupt  our  sport.  Then  again,  no 
potentate  ever  trod  on  softer  carpets  than  we  did. 
The  finest  sand  extended  for  nearly  half  a  mile 
down  the  river ;  the  water  was  just  with  the  chill 
off,  and  we  could  increase  the  depth  as  we  wished. 
0  re  or  twice  the  old  Dutchman's  alarm  really 
abwuincd  such  an  air  of  serious  dread  that  we 
scampered  and  puddled  out  of  the  water  as  fast  as 
we  could,  to  the  infinite  glee  and  delight  of  our 
corpulent  tormentor.  Impunity,  however,  renders 
one  bold,  and  very  much  surprised  indeed  would 
any  stranger  have  been,  could  he  suddenly  have 
alighted  at  Alway,  at  any  period  during  the  day, 
from  10  a.m.,  to  3  p.m.  If  a  botanist,  his  heart 
would  have  rejoiced,  whilst  viewing  us  from  the 
distance,  at  the  discovery  of  what  must  have  looked 
like  a  new  species  of  lotus.  Daring  the  greater 
part  of  these  hours  all  th»t  could  be  seen  of  either 
of  us  was  our  straw  hats,  under  the  shadow  of 
which,  and  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  we  excluded 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  day,  and  besported  gently  on 
the  refreshing  element.  Sometimes,  seated  on  the 
sand,  just  where  the  water  rippled  pleasantly  up  to 
ones'  chin,  G.  and  myself  hive  sat  reading 
by  the  hour,  till  shoals  of  tiny  fish  swarmed 
around  us  under  the  evident  conviction  that  wo 
were  either  shrubs  or  stones,  or  something  spring- 
ing out  of  the  river's  bed  for  their  especial  behoof 
and  shelter.  Chucking  our  books  on  to  the  bank, 
off  went  our  straw  hats,  and  plunging  and  flounder* 
iDg  amongst   the  terrified  8hoid«  more  Uiau  o&o 
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Imtfnll  of  tliese  delieions  little  fish  haye  we  secured, 
— more  than  one  curry  eaten  from  the  proceeds 
of  oar  noTel  method  of  angling.  Sometimes,  bj 
means  of  a  thick  board  about  two  foot  square,  and 
Jasbed  to  bits  of  bamboo,  wbioh  made  it  float  like 
p  cork,  we  managed  a  game  of  chess,  or  a  hand  at 
ecarte,  and  on  Christmas-daj  we  were  ungallant 
enough  to  leare  the  lady  and  children  to  dine  by 
themseWea,  doing  our  turkey  and  plum  pudding, 
after  a  perfectly  original  and  noyel  style,  squatted 
up  to  our  shoulders  in  the  water. 

I  often  wonder  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
that  we  both  escaped  soot-free  after  so  relaxing  an 
indulgence.  During  the  greater  part  of  a  fortnight 
we  were  literally  one  third  of  the  time  up  to  our 
necks  in  water.  Youth  and  good  constitutions,  I 
presume,  then  befriended  us. 

Daring  the  height  of  the  monsoons,  Alway 
presents  a  very  different  spectacle  from  what  it 
did  during  our  residence  there.  Then  the  river 
swells  immensely,  and  the  rapids  come  rushing 
down  with  a  Telocity  and  force  that  nothing  can 
brook.  Huge  trees,  of  a  hundred  year's  growth,  are 
swept  or  torn  from  their  roots,  and  borne  resistlessly 
along  until  some  projecting  headUnd  has  stayed 
their  farther  progress,  and  they  remain  there 
firmly  embedded  in  mud  or  sand,  until  the  return 
of  pure  weather  brings  multitudes  of  teakhunters, 
who  gather  no  mean  harvest  from  the  ruinous 
effects  of  these  floods.  During  the  monsoons 
Alway  becomes  a  perfect  desolation.  All  com- 
monication  with  Cochin,  save  by  a  roundabout 
land -journey,  vuzTrevandrum  and  Alepee,  ceases, 
and  so  fierce  are  the  rapids  that  rush  down,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  ply  from  shore  to  shore. 

Yet,  what  will  not  love  accomplish.  Even  in  such 
an  unheard  of  place  as  Alway,  Lcanders  arc  to 
be  encountered ;  and  now  listen  to  the  tale  I  am 
about  to  narrate  relative  to  a  modem  one,  who 
braved  the  fury  of  tempest  and  stream  to  claim 
one  kiss  from  his  lady  love.  There  surely  never 
was  anything  more  romantic  than  the  following: — 

At  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Cochin,  there  re- 
sided there  the  widow  and  three  daughters  of  a 
sea  captain,  then  only  lately  deceased,  and  mixed 
up  with  their  names  is  the  romance  I  allude  to. 
Captain  H.  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  inter- 
married with  a  Cochin  belle  some  thirty  summers 
pravious  to  my  visit.  During  many  a  long  year 
he  sailed  out  of  Bombay,  the  usual  voyage  being 
to  Singapore  and  China,  and  back  again.  Being 
a  careful,  steady  man,  he  soon  amassed  an  ample 
sufficiency  to  support  himself  and  his  family  in 
affiaenoe  at  such  a  cheap  place  as  Cochin,  and 
having  been  long  absent  from  England,  his  affec- 
tions were  completely  alienated  from  his  native 
land,  and  he  settled  down  with  his  family  around 
him  to  enjoy  his  oiitm  cum  dig  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Being  of  rather  a  speculative  turn, 
and,  like  moat  of  his  cloth,  extremely  partial  to 
fanning,  gardening,  ftc,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
purchased  himself  an  estate  at  Alway,  and  there 
bailt  himself  a  commodious  and  pretty  eountiy 


villa.  Thither  he  usually  resorted,  like  other 
people,  at  the  usual  season,  and  there  he  made  every 
improvement  that  his  natural  good  sense,  assisted 
with  money,  could  suggest. 

Captain  H.  had  one  son,  a  young  man  following 
up  the  same  profession  as  his  father,  and  mate  of 
a  large  Bombay  trader.  He  had  also  four  daughters, 
one  the  wife  of  the  Royal  Astronomer  at  Tre- 
yandrum,  (who  had  also  a  house  at  Alway),  the 
other  three  still  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness, 
young,  good-looking,  gay,  and  full  of  romance. 
Captain  H.  had  no  more  romance  about  him  than 
a  marlinspike.  There  was  one  thing  for  which 
he  was  decidedly  to  blame,  and  that  was  for 
grossly  neglecting  the  education,  moral  and  other- 
wise, of  his  girls.  He  had  ample  means  to  have 
sent  them  all  home,  although  the  old  lady,  his  wife, 
raved  whenever  this  was  alladed  to ;  but  he  con- 
tented himself  by  employing  private  tutors,  and 
the  girls  lacked  that  healthy  tone  of  obedience  and 
morality,  only  to  be  acquired  whilst  young,  under 
the  necessary  discipline  of  our  English  schools. 
Mind  yon,  I  don*t  mean  to  say  that  any  one  could 
impute  anything  decidedly  wrong  to  any  of  the 
girls,  (except,  perhaps,  the  heroine  of  the  tale)  ;  and 
moreover,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Captain  H.  for« 
seeing  that  his  days  would  be  passed  and  ended 
in  Cochin,  deemed  it  more  expedient  that  his 
daughter  should  receive  a  domestic  education,  em- 
bracing "  houswifery,  &c.,  than  that  they  should 
shine  forth  as  accomplished  pianists  in  a  place 
where  they  had  no  choice  of  a  husband,  except 
amongst  the  violin  scraping  citizens,  or  from 
amongst  casual  visitors  or  seafaring  men. 

The  girl?,  however,  had  grown  up  to  womanhood, 
and  began  earnestly  to  look  around  them  in  the 
hopes  of  picking  up  n  partner  to  share  their  future 
destinies.  Fanny,  the  eldest  and  the  prettiest, 
had  an  indomitable  spirit  and  a  fiery  temper,  that 
flashed  through  her  sloe  black  eyes  with  unmis- 
takeable  meaning;  the  other  two,  the  father  could 
easily  manage,  hot  as  for  Fanny  he  almost  gave 
her  up  in  despair.  She  was  just  the  girl  to  take  a 
sailor's  fancy,  nor  was  it  long  before  a  rakish  look- 
ing young  mate — chief  oflScer  of  one  of  the  fastest 
ships  out  of  Bombay,  bore  along  side  of  the  dark 
eyed  Fnnny,  and  struck  to  her  after  the  first  broad- 
side from  her  eyes.  Why,  or  wherefore,  I  am  un- 
able to  say,  but  from  the  very  moment  the  thing 
was  breathed  of  before  him,  old  H.  flew  into  a 
violent  rage,  swore  he  would  shoot  the  young  man 
if  he  persisted  in  his  attentions  to  his  daughters, — 
behaved  to  Fanny  more  like  an  old  Tnrk  than  a 
Christian  father;  doublelocked  and  padlocked 
the  door,  where  he  kept  her  a  close  prisoner  on 
bread  and  water,  and  went  about  the  house  a  per- 
fect storming  lunatic,  whose  oaths  kept  rolling 
about  its  horison,  like  the  distant  echo  of  thunder. 
The  more  he  stormed  the  more  obstinately  Fanny 
persisted  in  adhering  to  her  intentions  of  marry- 
ing the  mate.  Even  the  mother  and  sisters,  at 
length,  through  fear  or  from  some  other  cause,  sided 
with  the  father.     But  the  stout  heart  of  Fanny 
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Mrer  failed  her,  and  she  bided  her  time  patiently, 
and  under  maoh  perBeontion. 

A#  for  (he  unhappy  swain»  the  mate  himself,  hie 
condition  became  most  deplorable.  The  ship  went 
away  to  sea  without  him,  which  was  just  what  he 
wanted,  for  he  had  plenty  of  shot  in  his  locker,  and 
after  indefatigable  research  and  much  bribing,  had 
jast  discovered  where  his  lady  love  was  confined, 
and  had  already  arranged  a  midnight  rescue,  when, 
by  some  means  or  other,  the  old  man  discovered 
the  plot,  and  so  the  lovers  were  doomed  to  bitter 
disappcHutment. 

It  was  then  the  very  depth  of  the  monsoon. 
It  rained,  it  blew,  U>  thundered,  it  lightened,  and 
the  river  boiled  like  a  troubled  sea.  None  but  a 
lunatic  or  a  desperate  man  would  have  ventured  out 
on  the  water  in  such  weather.  But  what  cared  such 
an  old  salt  as  H.  for  such  things !  He  had  his 
ovn  boat  and  bis  own  paid  seamen  ready,  and 
although  these  protested  against  the  risk  of  expo- 
sure at  such  a  season,  a  few  rupees  and  great  con- 
fidence in  the  captain's  nautical  skill  quieted  their 
opposition.  As  for  the  mother  and  daughters, 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey,  which  they 
did,  however,  under  protest — devoutly  orossiog 
themselves,  being  staunch  Roman  Catholics.  The 
captain*s  boat  was  well  supplied  with  all  necessaries 
and  provisions  until  the  free  communication  with 
Cochin  was  opened  up  again.  The  report  of  his 
departure  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
town. 

Everybody  that  could,  congregated  down  at  the 
water's  side  to  see  the  family  embark.  You  may 
be  sure  that  the  mate  was  foremost  amongst  this 
throng,  and  although  Miss  Fauny  was  pretty  well 
guarded  by  the  old  man,  and  watched  over  by  the 
mother,  he  managed  to  catch  her  eye,  and  in  that 
one  reoiproeal  glance  the  lovers  saw  that  iJi  waa 
right  as  far  as  concerned  determination  and  love. 
Oae  of  the  old  man's  own  boatmen  had  been 
bribed  by  the  mate,  and  he  hid  in  his  turban  at  the 
busy  moment  the  boat  left  the  Cochin  shores  a 
small  billet-doux  for  Miss  Fanny,  which  he  was  to 
watch  bis  opportunity  to  deliver.  If  the  captain 
had  known  of  this  I  would  not  have  given  much 
for  that  man's  braiis.  Fortune,  however,  in  this 
instance,  favoured  the  lovers, — the  note  reached 
Y^nny — was  by  her  perused  in  secret,  and  the 
contents  acted  upon. 

Captain  H.  knew  pretty  well  that  he  had  two 
obstinate,  doftged  spirits  to  deal  with  in  the 
persons  of  his  daughter  aud  her  lover.  He  there- 
fore relaxed  very  little  of  his  watchfulness  over 
Fanny,  and  felt  confident  that  the  mate  would  find 
out  some  way  or  other  of  dogging  their  heels.  To 
be  duly  informed  of  his  movements,  he  had  bribed 
all  the  villagers  about  to  give  him  timely  notice 
of  the  approach  of  any  strangers,  and  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  he  made  Fanny  sleep  be- 
tween her  two  sisters  in  a  room  that  was  only 
approachable  from  the  river's  side  where  a  formid- 
able barrier  opposed  itself  iu  the  surging  swelling 
airenm*  that  oame  roaring  and  foaming  down  from 


the   distant  ghauta   with  a  perpetual  booming 
echo. 

>yith  all  these  precautions  Fanny  still  felt 
confident  of  ultimate  success.  She  had  not  one 
friend  about  her  now  to  sympathise,  but  all  to 
scold  her.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  she  pined  not  one 
half  as  much  as  she  did  before  at  Cochin,  where  the 
barrier  opposed  between  her  and  her  lover  was 
nothing  near  so  formidable  as  at  present.  There 
was  evidently  balm  in  that  billet-doux.  One 
remarkable  circumstance,  which  would  have  asto- 
nished the  other  inmates  of  her  bed  not  a  little  had 
they  been  awake  to  witness  it,  was,  that  night  after 
night,  as  soon  as  she  had  evidence  of  the  others 
being  fast  asleep,  Fanny  crept  softly  out  of  bed,  and 
taking  a  balljof  twine  from  a  shelf,  fastened  one  end 
of  it  to  the  great  toe  of  her  right  foot,  and  threw 
the  other  out  of  the  Venetian  blinds  of  her  bed- 
room window.  She  wouhi  then  creep  into  bed 
again,  and  was  soon  wrapt  in  slumber. 

Meanwhile  the  lover,  judging  rightly  that  the 
suspicions  of  the  father  would  be  on  the  qui  vive 
yet  awhile,  and  that  spies  would  be  plentiful  in  the 
laud,  deemed  it  expedient  to  let  a  week  pass  over 
his  head  before  adopting  any  active  measures. 
We  may  be  sure  it  was  a  week  of  terrible  suspense 
for  him.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  he  hired 
a  horse,  and  crossing  over  into  the  interior,  per- 
formed a  long  and  circuitous  journey,  which  eventu- 
ally brouglit  him  to  the  opposite  bank  to  that 
where  stood  Captain  H.'s  house.  Here  he  tem- 
porised a  hut,  with  the  assistance  of  his  native 
servant,  somewhere  about  half-a-mile  higher  up  the 
stream.  That  night  a  terrible  tempest  roared 
over  Alway,  the  waters  were  one  mass  of  foam, 
and  the  vivid  forked  lightning  was  terrible  to  look 
upon. 

All  these,  however,  had  little  effect  upon  the 
stout-hearted  courage  of  the  sailor.  He  had  sworn 
to  marry  Fanny,  and  Fanny  he  would  marry,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Soon  after  midnight, 
despite  the  supplications  of  his  servant,  who  oonai- 
dered  him  worse  than  mad — our  hero  waded  up 
iuto  the  centre  of  the  stream,  when  he  was  caught 
by  the  violence  of  the  rapids,  and  litersdly 
whirled  round  and  round  before  he  could  battle 
with  the  waves.  Manfully  he  struck  out,  gaining 
two  feet  towards  the  opposite  shore  to  twenty 
yards  down  the  river.  Ultimately  he  landed  safe, 
but  nearly  exhausted,  some  hundred  yards  below 
the  house,  whence  he  groped  hb  way  underneath 
the  window,  and  finding  the  given  signal  pulled  it, 
and  so  aroused  his  lady  love  to  a  sense  of  hia 
vicinity,  aud  of  the  daring  feat  he  had  acoomplished 
in  love  for  her. 

Lover's  meetings  eonoem  only  themselves.  Every 
night  for  two  mouths  did  this  man  brave  those 
dangers,  and  Fanny  met  her  lover  without  arousing 
even  the  ghost  of  a  suspicion.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  the  waters  had  greatly  abated,  and  to 
bring  our  romance  to  a  climax,  the  mate  actually 
induced  his  lady  love  to  reoroas  the  stream  with 
him,  tad,  supported  by  his  stout  arm,  they  reached 
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the  opposite  shore,  and  liarrjing  to  TreTandrum, 
vere  married  there  nextJay. 

Not  being  so  successful  in  mj  own  particular 
love  affairs,  I  bade  adieu  to  Alwaj  and  Cochin,  and 
tailed  for  Trincomalee  in  the  Victoria. 


CHAPTEE  XXYIII. 
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ToB    some    private  reasons  the   captain   of  the 
Victoria,  when  we  were  just  on  the  point  of  putting 
to  sea,  refused  to  proceed  with  the  vessel.    Mr.  N. 
the  owner  and  supercargo,  rather  than  delaj  our 
departure,  acquiesced  at  once  in  the  captain's  wish, 
and  promoted  the  chief  officer  to  the  command. 
We  were  virtually  then  without  any  competent 
officers  on  board,  excepting  the   captain,  and  I 
yery  soon  began   to  experience  the   mrlancholy 
truth  that  practice  is  not  always  so  a:  -cable  as 
theory.       Navigation   and  astronomy   ure   noble 
sciences,  apart  and  collectively,  when  unconnected 
with   the  rough   and    ready  art  of  seamanship. 
Under  the  tuition  of  my  friend  N.  himself,  and  with 
the   assistance   of  a    "John  Hauilton  Moore,*' 
"  Thompson's  tables,'*  and  a  nautical  almanack,  I 
made  considerable  progress,  and  soon  sported  my 
quadrant  to  some  purpose.    Latitude  and  longitude 
were   speedily    mastered;    dead    reckoning    and 
Mercator  sailing  waded  through,  and  if  I  had  been 
intended  for  a  master  in  the  navy,  perhaps  I  might, 
in  the  course  of  years,  have  reconciled  myself  to  my 
fate.     I  decidedly  objected,  however,  to  spun  yarn, 
and  pitch  and  tar,  -to  dabbling  in  putty  and  oil 
colours,  to  superintending  the  opening  of  sundry 
highly  inodorous  barrels  of  salt    provisions,    to 
serving  out  the  Lascar's  supply  of  abominable  ghee 
and  disgusting  salt  fish,  to  being  suspended  between 
heaven  and  ocean  on  a  ricketty  plank,  and  under  a 
vertical  sun  to  scrape  the  ship's  sides,  or  paint  the 
ship's  name,  to  superintending  the  serang  or  the 
tindal,  when  filthy  grease  buckets  were  brought  to 
light,  and  masts  or  spars  required  greasing,  to  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  the  dirty  ill-treated  poor  wretch  of  a 
topaz,  so  that  the  poultry  and  other  live  stock 
which  were  under  his  immediate  charge  were  not 
neglected.     I  say,  I  decidedly  objected  to  all  these 
manifold  disagreeable  duties,  into  which  I  plunged 
hot  from  a  life  of  ease  and  indolence.     But  what 
put  a  finishing  stroke  to  all  my  sailor  propensities, 
waa  being  obliged  to  keep  watch  during  the  night, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  weather.     It  was  bad  enough 
just  as  one  had  dozed  off  about  7  bells  (half- past 
eleven  p.m.)  to  hear  the  gruff  voice  of  the  tindal 
calling  the  watch  forward,   and  to  wake  to  the 
spectacle  of  a  grinning  black  seacunny,  with  a  huge 
lantern  stuck  into  your  face  and  nearly  blinding 
you,  and  then  to  labour  under  the  horrible  convic- 
tion that  you  had  four  hours  of  it  on  deck,  before 
the  remotest  prospect  of  sleep  could  be  entertained. 
This  was  bad  enough  in  the  mildest  weather,  and 
when  there  waa  that  in  the  moonlit  sea,  and  ' 


spangled  canopy  above*  to  wake  up  epihnsiasUfl 
pleasure  in  the  breast  of  any  man. 

With   sleep-oppressed  eyelids,    and  an  angry 
notion  that  you  were  after  all  nothing  better  thau 
a  slave,  and  even  not  half  so  well  off— for  a  sUve 
did  enjoy  a  night's  rest — vith  this  sense  nature's 
panorama  lost  much  of  its  attractive  charms.  But| 
defend  us,  ye  powers,  from  the  like  fate  again— ^ 
when  it  was  my  watch  below  from  midnight  till  4  a.m. 
When  I  had  quitted  the  deck  with  every  prospect 
of  a  fair  steady  breeze,  and  a  beautiful  serene  night, 
when  I  was  sound,  and  warm,  and  cosily  tucked 
up  in  my  berth,  sleeping  too    soundly  even   to 
dream,  then  to    have  the  ruthless   heavy   hai^d 
shaking  you,  and  the  gruff  voice  waking  you; 
to  yawn,  and  stretch  yourself  into  an  imperfect 
idea  that  it  is  raiuing,  to  huddle  on  your  clothes, 
to  go  up  on  deck  and  find  this  idea  made  substan- 
tial, inasmuch  that  tlie  rain  is  pouring  down  in 
heavy  torrents — with  a  slippery  wet  deck  under 
foot — slippery  wet  cords  and  ropes  dangling  over* 
head,  and  everywhere   about   the   vessel — heavy 
damp  sails  flapping  against  the  masi  as  the  vessel 
pitches,  and  distributing  an  extra  shower  around 
— a  black  sky  above,  so  impenetrable  that  if  mercy 
was  equally  obdurate,  man  might  shut  up  his  faith 
and  fling  it  over  the  side — damp  and  wretched 
looking  Lascars'  huddling  all  together  under  the 
desperate  hallucioation  of  imparting  bodily  warmth 
to  each  other,  else   rushing  and  puddling  with 
their  naked  feet,  to  haul  in  some  coir  brace,  tha 
damp  state  of  which  imparts  fresh  friction,  whilst  it 
requires  an  additional  supply  of  strength — to  look 
down  upon  the  boiling  inky  surface  of  the  deep, 
and  find  not  even  one  phosphoric  spark  to  impart 
grain  of  comfort  even  to  the  imagination,  tp 


try  and  penetrate  with  staring  eyes  the  windward 
horizon,  and  And  nothing  there  but  dismal  and 
dense  clouds  rising  up  like  a  mighty  bank ;  to 
cast  our  eyes  to  leeward,  and  to  see  the  distant 
flash  of  incessant  lightning,  and  the  continuous 
rumble  of  equally  distant  thunder ;  all  coming  upi 
however,  to  give  us  a  full  benefit.  I  say,  to  con- 
template all  thesd  things  after  turning  oat  of  a 
warm  snug  berth,  with  the  confident  assurance  that 
you  are  in  for  it,  for  at  least  four  hoars,  and  that 
po  mortal  invention  of  oil  skin,  etc.,  shall  prova 
impervious  to  incessant  heavy  rain — these  things 
were  decidedly  a  drawback  to  my  ardour ;  but  I 
was  ashamed  to  give  in  without  a  fair  trial  and  a 
spvere  struggle.  Custom  or  habit  becomes  a 
second  nature.  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  day 
might  come  when  I  would  be  rather  miserable  thaa 
otherwise  when  not  favoured  with  vhat  old  tars 
call  a  csp  full  of  wind.  These  ideas  floated 
throngh  my  brains,  and  cheered  me  about  as  maoh 
as  a  farthing  rushlight  might  cheor  a  poor  man  oa 
a  winter  night  in  a  fireless  room. 

We  called  in  at  Colombo  in  seareh  of  a  oargo^ 

and   had  the   vessel  been  coppered,  had  a  very 

good  freight  offered   us  for   Engknd.      Mr.  N. 

r,  ana  i  was  a  long  time  undetermined  what  to  do.     He 

in  the  I  could  have  bought  the  copp^  at  Colombo,  and 
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would  have  done  so,  had  not  tho  tenns  of  tbe  con- 
tractor proved  exorbitant.  In  the  meanwhile 
there  was  another  tender  for  the  ship  to  go  round 
to  Trincomalee,  and  load  a  cargo  of  satin-wood 
and  ebony.  This  suited  to  a  niceity,  and  the  bar- 
gain was  immediately  clenched.  Had  we  gone  to 
England,  as  the  Toyage  occupies  so  many  months, 
a  long  apprenticeship  might  have  reconciled  me  to 
the  sea.  At  all  events,  I  had  many  friends  at 
home  alive  and  iu  power  at  that  date,  who  would 
willingly  have  got  me  into  the  Company's 
service. 

We  arrived  off  Trincomalee  without  mishap, 
and  anchored  in  the  outer  harbour,  which  is  a  very 
exposed  one,  until  such  time  as  the  vessel  was 
reported  to  the  authorities,  and  a  pilot  was  pro- 
cured for  the  inner  harbour — the  whereabouts  of 
which  it  was  impossible  even  to  make  a  rough 
guess  at,  80  completely  was  its  entrance  shut  out 
and  concealed.  All  we  could  see  of  Trincomalee 
from  tbe  outer  harbour  consisted  of  one  long 
range  of  lofty  and  thickly  wooded  hills,  the  loftiest 
of  which  wa^  surmounted  by  a  flagstaff,  which 
signalised  our  name  and  purport,  and  which  stood 
by  a  solitary  red  tiled  building. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  the  pilot  came 
off,  and  only  waiting  for  the  sea  breeze,  which  was 
a  fair  wind,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  ran  apparently 
straight  upon  the  coast.  Anxiously  was  every  eye 
strained  to  discover  the  slightest  clue  to  the  en- 
trance of  this  mysterious  harbour ;  but  we  were 
within  a  biscuit  throw  of  a  bluff  headland  before 
we  could  discover  the  channel.  Then,  suddenly, 
we  opened  out  a  narrow  gorge,  just  wide  enough 
for  a  full  sized  frigate  to  sail  through.  All  but 
the  loftier  sails  were  now  furled — the  current 
urged  us  onwards,  and  in  five  minutes  we  had 
lost  sight  of  the  sea,  with  perpendicular  hills  on 
either  side,  perpendicular  hills  behind  us,  and  per- 
pendicular  hills  before  us.  It  was  found  expedient 
now  to  lower  the  boats,  and  tow  the  vessel  round 
the  serpentine  passage  we  had  to  pursue.  This 
was  a  work  of  some  little  time ;  and  as  abruptly 
as  we  entered  the  narrows,  even  so  abruptly  we 
emerged  into  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  that 
nature  has  painted.  Before  us  extended  a  lake, 
some  miles  in  length  and  width,  and  dotted  with 
many  beautiful  and  picturesque  little  islands, 
thickly  wooded.  All  around  rose  lofty  hills,  well 
covered  with  verdure,  whilst  the  voice  of  many 
waters  told  of  cascades  hidden  from  our  sight, 
but  perpetually  boiling  over  precipices,  and  flowing 
into  the  lake.  We  were  perfectly  land  locked ; 
and  in  one  comer,  close  to  where  we  let  go  the 
kedge  anchor,  so  secure  was  the  place,  a  few 
houses,  and  huts,  and  piles  of  satin  wood  and 
ebony  indicated  the  port.    . 

Here  we  remained  for  nearly  a  month,  and  a 
very  disagreeable  and  laborious  task  it  was  loading 
such  a  heavy,  unwieldy  cargo.  During  our  in- 
tervals  of  repose,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  sport, 
both   on  shore    and    amongst  the  islands,  and. 


through  the  exertions  of  tho  sharks,  which,  oy 
the  way,  swarmed  in  the  harbour,  and  were  of 
prodigious  size,  we  had  a  regular  feast  of  venison, 
deer  abounding  on  the  surrounding  hills.  One 
unhappy  stag,  being  hunted,  had  taken  to  the 
water,  and  endeavoured  to  swim  possibly  to  some 
of  the  small  islands.  The  moans  of  the  creature 
attracted  us,  for  the  hour  was  dusk,  and  we 
rescued  him,  all  save  the  hind  quarters,  which  had 
been  literally  torn  away  by  the  sharks.  These 
sharks  are  monopolists,  on  a  large  scale,  and 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  protection  of  the  British 
Government,  a  penalty  of  £20  being  levied  upon 
every  one  detected  destroying  them.  This  is  the 
remnant  of  some  old  bye  law,  enforced,  I  believe, 
to  prevent  desertion  from  the  shore  to  the  ship- 
ping. 

Having  completed  our  cargo,  the  captain,  myself, 
and  a  young  Portuguese,  a  passenger  that  had 
joined  us  here — who  was  very  fat  and  oily,  and 
very  timid  of  the  sea  to  boot — remained  on  shore 
with  the  ship*s  log-book  to  sign  the  requisite  bills 
of  lading,  and  purchase  a  fresh  supply  of  sea  stock. 
The  sails  were  all  loosed  and  the  anchor  a-peak ; 
to  faciliate  our  departure,  the  pilot  was  sent  off  in 
the  ship's  boat ;  we  followed  in  a  canoe  subse- 
quently. The  distance  however  was  short;  the 
water  as  smooth  as  a  mill  pond,  and  having  taken 
one  glass  with  the  worthy  old  harbour  master,  we 
placed  the  log-book  and  bills  of  lading,  two  dozen 
fowls  tied  together  by  their  legs,  and  a  few  other 
extras  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  got  in  our- 
selves. Our  track  was  followed  by  sharks,  who 
were  constant  in  their  attendance  upon  our  boats 
plying  to  and  fro.  Long  impunity  rendered  them 
unpleasantly  familiar.  We  got  safely  to  within 
about  a  cable's  length  of  the  ship,  when  our  uncouth 
and  nervous  Portuguese  shifted  his  position,  and 
the  next  thing  I  remember  was  finding  myself  head 
down  and  heels  up,  struggling  violently  to  disen- 
tangle myself  from  the  capsized  boat.  I  had  no 
sooner  regained  the  surface,  than  so  extremely 
ludicrous  was  the  abject  expression  of  hopeless 
despair  and  terror  depicted  in  the  extremely  ugly 
faces  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  captain,  so  absurd 
was  the  taut  etuemble  that  I  burst  into  an  irre- 
sistable  shout  of  laughter,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of 
the  horrified  spectators  from  the  vessel's  decks.  The 
sight  of  one  ugly  customer,  however,  awakened  me 
to  a  sense  of  my  fearful  situation — but  being  an 
expert  swimmer,  I  struck  off  at  once  for  the  vessel, 
splashing  the  water  about  me  as  much  as  possible 
with  my  hands  and  feet  to  intimidate  the  sharks — 
and  so  most  miraculously  reached  the  deck  in 
safety.  Shortly  after  the  others  were  brought  on 
board  by  a  boat  which  had  been  sent  off  to  their 
assistance  from  the  shore.  Trincomalee,  being  a 
naval  arsenal,  has  every  accommodation  for  repair- 
ing and  watering.  On  that  evening,  before  sunset 
we  were  ploughing  the  ocean  wild  under  a  heavy 
press  of  canvas,  wiih  instructions  to  the  helmsmaij^ 
tq  keep  her  head  due  east. 


THE  VICTORIA  CROSS:    A  LEGEND    OF  TUNBRIDGB  WELLS. 
By  Mr.  Lookxb,  Author  of  **  London  I^ics.** 


Shz  give  him  n  dnoght  freshly  drawn  from  tho  springlet- 
0 1  Taohrid«e»  thy  witerB  are  hitter,  alas  ! 

Bat  Love  finda  an  amboah  in  dimpla  and  ringlet, 
"  Tonr  health,  pretty  inaiden,"^he  emptied  the  glaas. 

He  taw  and  he  lored  her— nor  eared  he  to  qoit  her. 
The  oftener  he  came,  why  the  longer  he  stayed ; 

Indeed,  thoogfa  the  spring  was  exceedingly  bitter. 
We  fonnd  him  eternally  pledging  the  maid. 

A  gallant  old  eoldier,  and  lately  a  cripple. 
Tie  met  with  his  wound  where  a  regiment  fell : 

But  vone  was  he  wounded  when  staying  to  tipple 
A  ple4ga  to  that  heaatifiil  nymph  of  the  well ! 

Some  iwore  her  adorer  was  old  and  was  faded, 
An  vowed  she  was  vastly  too  nice  for  a  nurse : 

But  ahe  never  looked  on  the  matter  as  they  did ; 
She  took  the  old  soldier  for  better  or  worse. 

And  here  is  their  cottage,  and,  if  on  inspection, 
The  waDs  may  seem  worn,  still  the  ivy  is  green ; 

And  hero  has  she  tenderly  twined  her  affection 
Around  the  brave  soldier  that  bled  for  the  Qaeen. 

See,  yonder  he  sits,  where  the  Church  flings  her  shadows- 
What  child  is  that  spelling  the  epitaphs  there  P 

Tis  the  joy  of  his  age,  and  its  doting  old  dad  owes 
A  debt  for  the  bliss  which  he  owna  in  a  prayer ! 


Ere' long,  aye,  too  looo,  a  sad  oonconrse  will  darken 
The  doors  of  that  church  and  that  tranquil  abode. 

His  place  then  no  longer  will  know  him— but  hearken 
The  widow  and  orphan  appeal  to  their  God. 

Much  peace  will  be  hers — "  If  our  lot  may  be  lowly. 
Resemble  thy  ?ather,  though  with  us  no  more," 

And  only  on  days  that  are  high  or  are  holy 

She  will  show  him  the  cross  that  her  warrior  wore. 

So  taught  he  will  rather  take  after  his  father. 
And  wear  a  long  sword  as  a  matter  of  course. 

And  some  day  or  other  he'll  bring  to  his  mother 
Victoria's  gift  I — the  Victoria  X  ! 

And  still  she'll  be  charming,  though  ringlet  and  dimple 
Perchance  may  have  lost  their  peculiar  spell : 

And  often  she'll  qnote  with  complacency  simple 
Those  compliments  paid  to  the  nymph  of  the  well  I 

And  then  will  her  darling,  like  all  good  and  true  ones. 
Console  and  sustain  her — the  weak  and  the  strong — 

And  some  day  or  other  two  black  eyes  or  blue  ones 
Will  smile  on  his  path  as  he  jonrneys  along. 

Wherever  they  win  him — whoever  the  She  be. 
Of  course  of  all  beauties  she  must  be  the  belle. 

At  Tunbridge,  perhaps,  fidling  in  with  a  Hebe, 
He  will  not  fall  out  with  a  draught  from  the  well  I 


The  widow,  believe  her,  with  love  will  receive  her — 
And  though  she  may  think — as  she  thought  all  along  I — 

He  might  ime  done  better;  the  fancy  won't  fret  her — 
Our  mothers  believe  we  can  never  do  wrong  1 


TANGLED  TALK. 


"  Sir,  we  had  talk.»-<.Dr.  JMnsen. 

*'  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  free."— «XNm/%niI,  tks  Only  One, 

'*  no  hooourableat  part  of  talk  Is  to  give  the  occasion  ;  and  tiien  to  moderate 


1  pass  to  somewhat  else.' 
--Lord 


THE  ETHICS  OF  EABLT  AND  FRUGAL 
HAERIAQES. 

Whzn  human  bebgs  gather  together  in  large 
nmnbers,  ''hitches*'  and  derangements  occur  in 
the  working  of  the  simplest  relationships.  Now, 
the  simplest  of  our  relationships  to  each  other  are 
those  which  depend  upon  the  strongest,  most  active, 
and  least  manageable  of  human  motives  of  action 
— the  aboriginal  instincts.  Add  to  the  iroperious- 
nesa  of  these  instincts,  the  cross-currents  of  civi- 
lised life»  and  you  may  account,  in  some  sort,  for 
the  amount  of  irregular  conduct  in  society,  which 
neither  private  conscience,  nor  law,  nor  public 
opinion^  nor  the  influence  and  counsels  of  moral 
and  religious  teachers,  can  efficiently  deal  with. 
While  thoee  who  found  sodetiesy  and  those  who 


constitute  the  ostensible  pillars  of  the  social  edifice, 
are  usually  superior  people,  who  fix  for  popular 
guidance  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  and  maintain, 
amidst  the  Babel  of  the  multitude,  a  lofty  key-note 
of  moral  excellence,  more  or  less  distinctly  expressed 
and  heard  —  these  are,  of  course,  a  very  small 
minority.  The  crowd,  the  million,  the  bulk  of  the 
social  edifice,  consists  of  persons  in  whom  animalism 
— if  not  preponderant,  which,  perhaps,  is  only  true 
of  the  strictly  criminal  class — is  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  often  crossing  the  lines  of  right,  and  creating 
puzzles  for  the  legislator  and  the  social  philosopher 
to  untie — if  he  can ;  or  for  some  sharp  blade  of 
remedial  misery  to  cut  as  it  may.  These  persons 
— the  majority  of  every  society — are  moral  infidels. 
On  the  surface  of  their  lives,  and  on  holy  days, 
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ibey  profess  to  adopt  the  highest  standard  of  their 
age  and  enviroiunent,  and  even  to  enforce  this 
standard  upon  each  other,  while  they  pooh-pooh  it 
in  secret ;  and  not  only  pooh-pooh  it,  but  work 
their  own  will  and  pleasure  in  disregard  of  it.   The 
truth  of  what  I  am  saying  will  surely  be  recog- 
nised at  once.     If  not,  I  need  only  illustrate  it 
by  a  reference  to  the  ante-nuptial  licence  of  ciyi- 
lised  society.   A  pure  monogamy  is  what  a  respec- 
table Briton  swear^  by,  expects  to  ^ee  taught  in 
the  maxim-book,  and  professes  to  know  he  must 
practise  if  he  is  to  go  to  heaven.    This  qidmits,  in 
principle,  of  no  ante-nuptial  or  post-nuptial  license 
whatever.     In  fact,  however,  such  license,  of  both 
kinds,  does  exist — and  not  only  exists,  but  is  in- 
scribed  with  a  sly  pass- word,  and  accepted  in 
whispers  as  a  kind  of  wrong-right  thing,  which 
is  not  so  very  bad  but  that  it  may  be  compounded 
for  with  heaven,  and  which,  bad  or  not,  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  milksopism  or  Phari- 
saism to  aaj  anything  against  it.     Ante-nuptial 
purity,  in  particular,  is  a  virtue  which,  convention- 
ally, is  not  expected  in  a  man.     When  he  is  mar- 
ried, he  is  supposed  to  become  steady  and  "  settle 
down  ;^  but  even  then  his  loyalty  is  open  to  sus- 
picion, and  his  breaches  of  it  excite  no  surprise, 
and,   in  common  society,  but  Httle  blame.     All 
that  the  world  demands  is  eoafifrwudy.    Go  with 
the  mob,  and  call  things  by  their  accepted  names, 
and  you  may  do  pretty  much  what  you  choose.  A 
man  who  keeps  a  **  respectable'*  home  over  the 
heads  of  his  wife  and  children,  even  at  the  cost  of 
swindling  his  tradespeople,  goes  to  church  regularly, 
and  starts  no  crotchets,  may  keep  a  mistress,  or 
several  mistresses — and  so  long  as  he  can  maintain 
a  position,  he  will  not  be  interfered  with.     He 
will  he  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  may  pick 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  wherever  he  pleases. 
His  doings  may  be  quite  well-known,  but  they  will 
be  spoken  of   in    an    under-tone,  and    average 
•'  Christians"  of  his  own  breed  will  si^y,  "  Well, 
he's  only  flesh  and  blood,  and,  heaven  help  us ! 
what  are  we  all  ?     We've  all  our  little  sins  to 
answer  for,  and  must  not  be  hard  on  one  another." 
But  the  price  our  sinner  must  pay  for  this  indul- 
gence of  popular  opinion  is,  as  I  said  before,  con- 
formitjf.     Let  a  man  acquiesce  in  wrong  as  a  social 
institution,  and  be  may  choose  his  own  path.     But 
let  him,  for  example,  do  what  John  Milton  was  on 
the  point  of  doing — divorce  himself  for  what  he 
conscientiously  thinks  a  good  reason,  living,  at 
the  same  time,  fully  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
purity  recognised  by  the  public  opinion  of  hi4  day ; 
and  let  him  do  this  in  the  face  of  society,  main- 
taining his  right  to  do  it,  and  his  perfect  good 
fhHh  in  doing  it— and  all  John  Milton's  weight  of 
character,  and  force  of  reason,  will  not  save  him 
from  being  persecuted  and  socially  "  cut**  by  the 
grovelling  hypocrites  of  club  and  drawing-room — 
by  fools,  liars,  swindlers,  seducers,  and  adulterers, 
who  will  bountifully    forgive    wickedness    after 
their  own  model,   but  wiU  pardon  no  deviation 
from  the  line^  if  it  claims  to  have  been  made 


purely  and  honestly— not  even  an  "improvident^ 
marriage. 

There  are  no  questions  which  are  so  complicated 
by  the  4ouble  creed  and  the  moral  infidelity  of 
society  as  those  of  the  relations  between  men  and 
women.  No  certainty  and  no  safety  can  there^  be 
in  writing  of  them  whilst  such  a  disoordanoe  exists 
between  the  real  an*  the  avowed  morality  of  the 
multitude.  Thd  wisest  ••  master  of  assemblies,*' 
can  fix  no  "nail"  in  ^  kth  and  plaster  consdencp 
which  is  set  up  as  a  blini  Nothing  is  gained  by 
preaching  up  a  pure  standard  of  con4u9(  to  listen- 
ers who,  while  they  applaud  and  say  amen,  wink 
over  their  shoulders  at  the  lady  with  the  camelias ; 
who  let  in  wrong  by  a  back-door  of  expediency, 
when  you  have  barred  the  gate  of  conscience  in  her 
face.  "  Such  and  such  ihingi  are  not  right,  but  im 
mutt  submit  to  them,  and  ask  pardon  of  heaven  ^r 
ourselves  and  eaek  other,'*  How  cwi  wc  deal  with 
"Christians"  who  talk  like  that?  Bo  we  ve 
cannot  deal  with  them  ef&oiently.  Th^y  must 
have  a  faith  in  moral  realities  before  it  can  be  of 
use  to  appeal  to  them  upon  moral  grounds.  I 
have,  for  example,  but.  little  expectation  of  good 
results  from  the  later  and  more  cursory  discussion 
of  the  sin  of  great  cities,  and  the  degree  to  wnich 
our  late  marriages  contribute  to  its  perpetuation 
and  inorease.  Ahd  yet  some  good  mnat  auralj 
eome  of  them,— 

**  Counge,  mtn,'*  nelhooght  tin  wmt  npU«a, 
•*  Msakiad  an  vixkMis,  and  the  worU  il  wi4f ." 
Here  and  there  a  few  men  may  be  made  to  think, 
and  to  question  the  justice  and  the  nobleness  of 
adopting  the  latitude  of  conduct  conventionally 
allowed  them  in  tbia  matter — ^whether  they  are 
led  to  contemplate  "  early  and  frugal  marriage" 
or  not. 

For  my  part — writing  not  in  ignorance  of  cer- 
tain by-paths  of  ethico-physiological  science  little 
trodden  by  general  readers — I  am  patisfied  that 
Kr  Benjamin  Brodie  spoke  troth  when  he  said 
(at  the  Birmingham  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Social  Science)  that  the  readiest  palliative 
of  the  evil  which  saorifioes  so  much  of  our  finest 
womanhood,  and  otherwise  to  cruelly  injures  the 
fair  fabric  of  society,  is  that  one  of  earlier  mar- 
riage. God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  of  that 
which,  as  it  is  ♦he  ten4erest,  is  also  the  sacredest 
and  most  influential  of  human  relationships,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  sanitaiy  dabbler  in  human  welAuni,  nuich 
less  in  that  of  a  sordid  materialistic  speeolator — 
far  be  this  from  me.  But,  after  all,  it  is  n^  good 
for  a  man  to  be  alone.  In  the  minority  of  oaies, 
it  is  very  bad  for  him  to  be  alone  ;  bad  lor  him — 
the  whole  man — body  and  soul — complex,  mys- 
terious creature  that  he  is.  And  it  must  be  in 
fairness  admitted  that  some  women,  and  some  men 
of  feminine  mould  (men  who  would  not  find  the 
cloister  any  very  great  trial),  have,  in  treating  this 
subject,  a  good  deal  understated  this  part  of  the 
matter.  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  alone  than 
to  give  himself  up  to  unchaste  compamonahip ;  bat 
yet,  it  is  n^'good  for  Um  to  be  alone. 
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I^M  n^toral  recourse,  then,  is  to  choose  a  com- 
P^iou,  ^nd  form  a  domestic  circle.  And  here 
occars  the  difficultj.  Civilisation,  unquestionablj, 
improve^  the  huiqftu  being, — improves  his  health, 
lengthens  his  life»  widens  his  whole  horizon,  and 
raises  him  in  the  scal^  of  being.  Bat  it  does  this 
at  the  cos(,  in  gre^t  cities,  of  making  "  second 
nature"  uf  m^aj  tUogi  in  which  art  supplements 
t\ke  1^  of  ^ati^ral  adv^nt^ps.  A  well-fed,  well- 
brfd  jouDg  ipfm  and  young  woman  of  the  respect- 
able middte  class  are  fine  creatures, — handsome 
specimens  of  humanity,  and  superior  to  a  couple 
iakeu  Xrojp  anj  l^as  cultivated  plass.  But  they 
cannot,  without  difficulty,  marry  so  early  as  Jack 
and  Jill  a  few  grades  below  them ;  because  the 
*'  sGGfia^  n^ure, '  which  has  contributed  to  make 
theip  what  they  j|c^,  WQuld  then  have  to  be  thrown 
o£  ia  park  at  kast^.  Certain  habits  of  dress^  nof 
whoUj  mat^fur^  of  mere  ornament,  be  it  said; 
(SOrtain  h^^ks  o/  f^^diogi  with  which  their  physical 
wellrbqng  i^y  be  really  a  little  bound  up ;  pertain 
ifst^  as  to  thoij:  immediate  environipent  in  the 
minor  aj^piiance^  pf  Uf^;  a^id,  not  least  in  the 
g^failqgyig,  ^rt#in  soqiai  habits  itnd  certain  frieod- 
ahipf^-r-cUog  io  this  handsome  pair  very  tightly, 
wad  ^p  indl^solujbly  f^sopiated,  as  it  seems,  with 
#  c^iaiii  command  of  monej,  which  they  would 
We  tp  let  gp,  if  thcjy  married  ou  such  means  as 
^ic^  <MMi  command.  This  is  the  difficulty ;  and 
let  it  |iot  be  put  dowu  as  mere  "snobbishness.'* 
Who  shall  throw  the  first  stone  in  these  things  ? 
Is  there  one  of  us  who  is  guiltless  in  the  matter 
of  sQ(^i|l  ;9bMiisP  Which  of  us  would  like  to 
aspoae  Uie  aeoreta  of  domestic  menage^  or  say  h,ow 
often  he  itas  a  aev  aoit  off  eloihes,  or  what  he 
pays  his  housemaid? 

The  diQpulty  is  not  disposed  of,  as  some  people 
#eem  to  think,  J^  «iyiug,  "  marry  on  a  little,  and 
jou  will  be  sue  to  rise  in  the  world/'  Those 
who  do  nally  rise  in  the  world  are  chieflj/  ragged 
boys,  who  begin  with  a  penny,  or  "unencumbered" 
young  men,  who  marry  late.  The  most  difficult 
thing  in  life  is  to  "  rise"  from  a  position  which  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, — ^auch  as  that  of 
the  respectable  young  couple  who  marry  on  £250 
or  £300  a  year.  It  is  attended  with  perpetual 
embarrassments.  Social  intercourse  cannot  exist 
without  *'fedpreeity,'*  uid  so  long  as  human 
nature  is  what  it  is,  men  and  women,  especially 
women,  will  not  4)MBent  to  abjure  "  the  becomin'a'* 
in  visiting  and  reeeiving  visits.  Then,  how  fast 
the  ehildrea  come  I  Before  a  man  la  fairly  out  of 
his  lioneymoon, — ^for  the  honeymoon  of  your 
''ki4>py  mao^'  kats  at  least  ja  twelvemonth, — 
there  is  a  baby.  Then  oome  illness,  disappoint- 
meat,  family  yeutioss,  little  oomplioations  of 
•Auts  whii^  tdce  «p  time  and  energy,  and  leave 
Mtfaiiig  to  show  for  them.  Something  moie  than 
railing  at  anobbiiAHiess  k  required  to  deal  effl- 
iMmtlywith  tlmafB  tikinga.  In  tmtfa,  tie  anti-snob 
emit  whiob  ICr.  Thackeray  has  set  afloat,  is  just 
18  insiiibere  and  double-faced  aa  any  other  cant 
whatsopve^  imd  dpea  unquestionable  miichief— 


inasmuch  as  it  occupies  ground  in  books  and  con- 
versation which  might  be  filled  by  an  honester 
treatment  of  our  very  serious  cmU  difficulties.  I 
suppose  that  story  in  the  Swh  Papers  (N.B. 
Somebody  has  stolen  my  copy,  and  if  this  should 
meet  the  eye,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ; — ^but  no  reward  will  be 
offered)  of  the  East  India  Director  and  Raymond 
Gray^  is  intended  to  hit  snobbishness  in  regard  to 
the  marriage  question  very  hard  indeed.  But  Mr. 
Thackeray  takes  good  care  to  "  draw  the  line" 
where  he  will  offend  no  "  snobbish"  reader,  and 
the  very  humour  of  the  story  turns  upon  his  doing 
so.  Raymond  Gray  exaggerates  the  meanness  of 
his  manage  to  a  point  to  which  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy would  refuse  to  follow  him,  if  he  did  not 
see  through  the  joke.  And  yet,  excluding  the 
mere  vulgarisations,  such  as  the  wife  going  for  the 
beer,  and  Raymond  sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves, — 
the  case  which  Raymond  dresses  up  to  astonish 
the  old  hunks,  is  not  so  far  from  the  reality  in  a 
case  of  (what  the  world  caUs)  i^po^rovident  mar- 
riage, ,that  those  who,  by  such  a  marriage,  have 
socially  pxpatriated  themselves,  can  afford  to  laugh 
at  it.  Will  Mr.  Thackeray,  or  any  other  great 
painter  of  re%l  life,  oblige  us  by  sketching  n/aitA- 
ful  picture  of  the  domestic  fortunes  of  a  young 
couple  who  have  married  "  improvidently,"  and  at 
the  same  time  make  them  "respectable,"  and 
give  them  a  position  in  "  society?"  When  this 
is  done,  and  the  world  applauds,  I  shall  expect  to 
see  it  take  a  step  in  advance,  and — imitate.  At 
present  I  do  not  believe  in  its  contempt  for  snob- 
l)ishness,  any  more  than  in  its  virtue. 

There  is  a  single  proposition  which  involves 
for  every  young  man  all  the  guidance  he  requires 
upon  the  question  between  marriage  and  vice.  It 
is  better  to  commit  any  " improvidence*^  sacrifice 
any  *' social  position,**  and  encounter  any  sordidness 
(ff  circumstance,  than  to  offend  against  on^s  moral 
ideal  by  a  single  act.  And,  with  respect  to  the 
sordidness,  it  may  safely  be  added  that  those  who 
are  capable  of  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  propo- 
sition are  also  capable  of  shutting  out  sordidness 
from  any,  ever  so  poor,  a  condition,  and  impressing 
the  stamp  of  true  respectability  upon  their  imme- 
diate environment,  whatever  it  may  be.  But  such 
people  are  rare. 

The  question,  however,  occurs, — should  a 
healthily  constituted  and  healthily  trained  human 
being  ever  be  in  this  naked  dilemma  between 
Marrisge  and  Vice  P 

We  must  not  argue  from  exceptional  cases, 
le  this  dilemma  a  normal  situation  for  an  average 
young  man,  of  ordinary  antecedents,  supposed  to 
be  so  young  that  he  has  not  yet  made  himself  a 
safe  marrying  position  ?  I  doubt  it.  It  is  not 
till  A  young  man  approaekes  thirty  that  his 
character  is  setting,  that  bis  tastes  are  steadied, 
that  he  is  capable  of  the  best  forms  of  manly  love. 
Nor  has  h^  till  he  reaches  some  such  age,  seen 
enough  of  society  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  a 
partner  for  life.  Nor  ia  he  old  enough  to  be  a 
,fit^pcot9p(or  fpr  a  wQ^an  who  is  old  enough 
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to  be  a  wife.  Bnfc  what  ia  the  meantime  ?  From 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  what  P  I  can  only  recur 
to  the  proposition  given  above,  and  add, — a  wise 
care  of  the  whole  physique,  ample  oconpation  for 
the  intellect  and  morale,  and  as  much  as  possible 
(much  more  than  is  commonly  to  be  attained  under 
existing  arrangements)  of  the  company  of  pure 
women  of  all  ages.  It  is  the  "barbarous 
isolations'*  (as  Leigh  Hunt  calls  them)  of  our 
society  which  deprive  young  men,  for  many  years 
of  their  life,  of  anything  like  the  influences  of  a 
"  home,'*  and  hand  them  over  to  the  chances  of 
the  streets  and  the  saloon.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  exhausts  the  question  of  the  "  meantime,** 
looked  at  quite  secularly ;  but  it  is  as  much  as  one 
can  say  to  a  public  which  at  present  will  tolerate 
sin  rather  than  plain-speaking. 


"MXTSCULAJR  CHBISTIANITY." 

Dobs  Mr.  Carlyle  recognise  the  Philosophy  of 
Force  dressed  up  by  Mr.  Kingsley  P  Does  Mr. 
Kingsley  recognise  kis  dressing  up  in  the  popular 
discussions  of  Muscular  Christianity  P  Melancholy 
is  the  history  of  an  idea.  A  few  great  and  good 
minds  elaborate  a  thought  painfully,  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  By  slow  and  tedious  degrees,  and 
often  through  social  martyrdom,  they  succeed  in 
producing  it  before  the  many-headed  beast.  But 
oh !  what  strange  manipulative  processes  and  what 
strange  uses  await  it  then !  A  wise  father  it  is 
that  knows  his  own  (intellectual)  child  when  once 
it  is  committed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  crowd ; 
and  a  cheerful  father  that  trusts  in  the  fortune  of 
his  abused,  metamorphosed,  bewildered  bantling, 
scudding  down  the  wind  with  the  tag  rag  and  bob^ 
tail  of  public  discussion  about  its  heels. 

A  very  good  book, — its  goodness  dashed,  how- 
ever, with  some  vulgarity  and  ruffianism  both  of 
matter  and  manner, — ''  Tom  Brown's  School-days,'* 
— has  to  answer  for  a  letter  in  the  Times,  some 
extracts  from  which  I  am  about  to  give,  with  a 
word  or  two  of  comment,  to  show  what  heartless, 
wiiless,  trash  it  is,  although  it  was  honoured  with 
leader  type,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  single  protest 
against  it !  "  Once  a  Boy,'*  the  writer,  opens  his 
discursive  and  random  fire  thus  : — 

Sir, — I  bdoDg  to  the  School  of  MoMQlRr  Chriitiaaitj, 
and,  if  I  take  ap  my  pea  to  write  about  pabUc  ichoola,  yoa 
will  know  at  once  that  I  am  not  aboat  to  compUun  of  the 
deficienqj  of  edaoation  in  thete  institntions,  bat  rather  of  its 
increase  unce  I  was  at  a  pablio  school  myself.  So  far  from 
wishing  that  my  children,  now  aboat  to  follow  my  steps  at 
the  same  school,  shonld  be  instrncted  in  political  economy 
and  chemistry,  that  they  shonld  hsTe  all  the  -ologies,  -atics, 
and  graphics  at  their  fingers*  ends,  I  only  wish  them  to  be 
tanght  Qreek  and  Latin  in  the  old  way ;  nay,  /  viU  be  eoi^ 
tent  if  they  are  only  tetight  Latin,  for  in  my  mind  ike  way  to 
teach  a  ehUd  anythmy  ii  to  teach  him  one  thiny  well ;  when 
he  has  mastered  that  he  can  and  will  teach  himself  anything ; 
but  if  yoa  try  to  teach  him  eveiything,  yon  will  teach  him 
nothing,  and  when  his  edncation  is  over  yoa  will  hate  a  weed 
instead  of  a  flower  in  your  hoose. 

Thia  blnstdroQs,  nggod  passage  oontains,  itwill 


be  perceived,  nothing  in  the  world  bnt  two  of  the 
merest  commonplaces.  One,  that  our  fashionable 
school-cramming  is  bad — which  is  true,  only  one 
has  heard  it  before ;  the  other,  that  if  you  teach  a 
child  one  thing  well  he  is  well  taught  and  will 
then  learn  anything, — which  is  false,  though  one 
has  heard  that,  also,  before.  It  all  depends  upon 
what  the  one  thing  is,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
taught.  Habits  of  mental  thoroughness  may  be 
inculcated  by  teaching  almost  anything ;  but  will 
any  sane  man  now  contend  that  there  is  any 
special  virtue  in  teaching  a  boy  a  dead  language  or 
two,  more  than  in  teaching  him,  say,  German  and 
chemistry  P  I  own  I  do  not  believe  in  the  good 
faith  of  any  one  who  puts  forth  such  an  opinion, 
unless  he  will  allow  me  to  "  write  him  down  an 
ass,"  in  adition  to  believing  him  honest.  It  so 
happens  that  the  writer  of  these  lines  has  a  very 
strong  taste  for  the  study  of  languages  ;  but  he  is 
not  able  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  "  a  boy 
who  has  learnt  Latin  well,  will  learn  anything." 
The  majority  of  boys  learn  very  little,  "cram" 
them  as  you  will.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  boy 
who  is  capable  of  learning  Latin — or  anything  else 
— well,  will  probably  learn  other  things ;  bnt  not 
because  you  have  taught  him  that  one  thing,  but 
because  he  has  brains  and  application.  Meantime^ 
it  is  of  course  true  that  thoroughness  in  early  in- 
struction is  desirable.  But  we  don't  want  so  much 
cry  with  so  little  wool  as  there  is  here.  "  Once  a 
Boy**  proceeds: — 

I  am  oontent,  then,  that  my  children  shonld  only  koow  so 
maoh  of  chemistry  as  is  shown  ia  the  maoipaUtiou  of  a 
sqaib  or  devil,  that  they  shoald  regard  the  -ologies  with 
distant  awe,  as  one  looks  at  a  great  moontain  ohain  from  the 
Lowlands,  and  wonders  if  one  will  ever  scale  those  dauling 
peaks.  As  for  the  -atics,  I  don't  care  if  they  die  without 
so  mnch  as  kaowing  whether  there  are  any  -a/tier,  ejfcept  in 
the  p  articular  house  in  which  they  may  liwe :  and  even  then 
it  doesn't  mnch  matter  whether  they  climb  so  high.  So, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  parents  of  Augustas,  that 
infiint  prodigy,  who  at  10  knows  idl  these  branches  of  know* 
ledge  which  I  despise  for  iqy  children,  who  at  18  will  have 
exhansted  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  who  will 
then  do  everything  and  know  cTerything  equally  iU,  who  at 
35  will  be  washed  oat,  and  at  39  will  either  be  starched  np 
to  the  consistency  of  that  mammy  of  a  man,  a  clerk  in  a 
Ooferument  office,  or  leaded  down  in  a  coffin,  the  lid  of  which 
will  enumerate  his  many  virtues  and  all  his  kmmledye. 

What  a  witty  touch  is  that  about  the  -atics ! 
But  that  coffin-lid  must  be  a  curiosity.  I  never 
knew  a  coffin-lid  which  enumerated  a  man's 
"  many  virtues,*'  much  less  "  all  his  knowledge ;" 
and  if  it  be  meant  that  all  the  knowledge  of 
"  Augustus*'  consisted  in  the  fact  of  his  life  and 
death,  I  don't  quite  follow  the  writer.  How 
could  a  dead  man  know  his  own  death  as  a  fact  P 
As  for  poor  Augustus,  overdone  at  ten  with  -atics 
and  -ologies,  he  is  to  be  pitied — but,  really,  we 
have  known  poor  Augustuli  overdone  with — ^the 
classics !     But,  to  follow  "  Once  a  Boy  :"— 

I  say,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  parenta  of  Augutu, 
who,  I  will  venture  to  say,  preoooious  little  wretch,  despieaa 
the  holy  Three  Kings'^i^  and  thinks  Twelfth-«ight  oharao- 
ters  low,  I  prefer  the  old  system  of  edoeation  to  the  new. 
becaoBO  I  wish  my  oliildren  to  be  taught  onethiag  at  a  Umt, 
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and  that  tUog  velL  I  an  glad,  therefore,  that  the  nev 
9iAem,  which  repreaeote  edacation,  iostead  of  a  I>i\iDe 
maiden,  aa  a  mootter  with  at  least  wven  heads,  has  not  yet 
invaded  my  "  Old  Sohool.**  I  rejoice  that  EUt^t  Royal 
FomdtUum  tiUi  keep$  up  WeHmin$Ur  Play,  and  stUl  aeU 
**mamyAf/'  Terettce  nutead  of  one  o/Mrt,  Hannak  Mor^t 
dramas,  and  that  it  still  maintains  the  mild  despotism  of  the 
ehssies,  tempered  hy  a  jndidoas  admixture  of  modern 
learning. 

Here  onr  mnacalar  Christian  insinuates  that 
there  is  no  middle  term  between  "naught j  Terence" 
and  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  also  that  "  naughty*' 
things  in  general  are  to  be  treated  tenderlj. 
Haying,  1  presume,  no  tendency  to  confuse  the 
boundary  lines  of  right  and  wrong  in  youthful 
minds !  Well,  1  am  not  a  purist ;  and  1  suppose 
I  must  make  up  my  mind  soon  to  hear  from  some 
muscular  Christian,  of  "  naughty  Holywell  street.*' 
All  in  good  time.  At  present,  we  ha?e  other 
things  in  hand.  *<  1  regret,'*  says  this  apostolic 
Christian : — 

I  regret  to  obsonre  the  inTasion  of  what  may  be  called  the 
flaoneUwaisteoat  and  comforter  element,  and  I  gricTe  that 
with  ragard  to  sporta,  which  really  are  half  public  school 
odoeation,  a  coarse  is  pnrsned  which  resolres  itself  into  a 
Caar  lest  the  boys  shodd  take  cold.  I  may  be  a  Tery  hard- 
hearted parent,  bat  I  own  I  think  that  a  Westminster  boy 
OQght  to  take  the  water  like  a  duck,  and  that  it  does 
noi  MueA  wuiUr  whether  a  weak  boy  or  two  [is  removed, 
hefore  tie  eares  of  life  fall  vpon  him,  to  what  we  are  taught 
to  consider  a  better  and  a  htytpier  place,  I  shonld  sympa- 
thise heartily  with  the  bereared  parents  who  hud  lost  one 
they  lofed,  bat  I  sympathise  moch  more  with  the  school — 
that  is,  with  the  whole  blithe,  healthy  company  of  boys,  who 
are  bereaTcd  of  their  boating  huaauasome  one^spet  lamb  has 
turned  sick  and  been  entoff,  I  think  it  a  pity  that  we  hare 
now-a^ys  no  Eton  and  Westminster  boat.nier,  simply 
beeaose  in  some  raee  a  boy  orerheated  himself,  caoght  cold, 
and  died.  There  is  a  wear  and  tear  of  pablic  school  life  just 
as  there  is  a  wear  and  tear  of  pablic  life.  Here  and  there 
a  wheel  stops,  a  spring  snaps,  as  this  great  engine  of  life 
whirls  on ;  now  and  then  a  ehampioo  even  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battje  of  life  totten  and  falls,  and  many  in  the  rear 
nnk  totter  and  fall  behind  him  ;  bat  these  losses  are  soon 
repaired,  and  the  machine,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  as  strong  as 
erer. 

1  am  ready  to  join  in  any  reasonable  expression 
of  regret  that  reasonable  school  sports  are  dis- 
continued {are  they  F),  and  I  have  often  raised  the 
loudest  (reasonable)  voice  I  could  against  the 
*'  coddling**  system,  in  all  its  shape*).  But,  I  ask, 
is  not  the  standard  of  public  health  and  longevity, 
in  the  middle  classes  especially,  higher  than  it 
was  P  And,  if  so,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  "  a  fear 
lest  the  boys  should  take  cold,"  worked  rather 
wholesomely  than  otherwise?  Fray  notice  what 
strength  of  Christian  trust  there  is  in  that  sly 
poke  'at  "what  we  akb  taught  to  consider 
amoiher  and  a  better  world**  A  good  joke,  how* 
ever,  eh  ?  "  Taught  to  consider  !'*  But  does  the 
writer  believe  it  P  I  cannot  but  envy  the  ten- 
derness of  heart  which  permits  the  most  beery 
pen  such  a  phrase  as  "  some  on^e^  pei  lamb  hat 
iwmed  eieify,  and  been  cut  qf,**  and  the  loftiness 
of  yiew,  that  disregard  of  the  parts,  in  a  broad- 
spirited  care  for  the  whole,  which  dictated  this 
para^ph.  Details  are  beneath  this  providentially- 


minded  pattern  of  muscular  Christianity.  Christian* 
ity  !  may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us !     Tt  is,  my 
readers  know,  the  peculiar  genius  of  Christianity 
to   disregard  human   details.     Yon  have  it,  for 
instance,  in  such  passages  as  '*  the  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  numbered."     "  Not  a  sparrow,*' 
etc.,   etc.,  "fear  not,   therefore ;  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows.'*     Who  ever  read,  I 
ask,  in  Gospel  or  Epistle,  of  special  care  or  thought 
being  spent  upon  a  "  pet  lamb,  turned  sickly  ?*' 
Will  anybody  have  the  audacity  to  come  forward 
and  say  that  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christian- 
ity to  care  for  everybody,  esfecially  to  make  the 
most  of  the  weak  and  "  sickly  T*     Nay,  will  any- 
body dare  to  assert  that  this  is  the  spirit  of  the 
most  advanced  human  culture  P     What  1  to  care 
"  for  each  as  if  there  were  but  one  P*'     Is  that  a 
Christian  or  a  humane  ideaP     And  ought  it  to 

preside  over  every  system  of  education  P 

Oh,  my  friends,  what  a  pretty  specimen  of  a 
Christian  is  this  "  muscular*' individual !  and  what 
a  pity  he  didn't  "  turn  sickly,  and  get  cut  off," 
before  he  announced  to  the  world,  in  the  leader 
of  the  Times,  that  Christian  education  don't  take 
thought  for  details,  and  should  rather  sacrifice 
"  some  one*s  pet  lamb,"  than  a  boat-race,  or  adopt 
a  "comforter."  But  one  more  extract.  "Once 
a  Boy"  and  his  companions  went  out  a  boating, 
and  had  a  fight ;  and  here  you  have  it  written  out 
at  large  for  you : — 

Onr  boatho<)k  was  mining.  Where  was  itP  At  last 
onr  steerer,  a  tiny  child  of  14,  whose  bones  now  lie  some- 
where in  Affghanistan,  saw  the  missing  object  in  the  hands 
of  a  man.  **  Halloa,  master,  that's  onr  boathook ;  we  want 
It."  **  Then  yuu  shan't  have  it ;  I  want  it."  Getting  into 
a  quarrel  is  like  putting  your  feet  in  icy  water — no  one  likes 
it  at  first.  I  was  the  biggest  of  the  par^y — 17,  slight,  and 
not  tall.  By  this  time  the  man  who  was  depriving  ns  of  onr 
property  had  been  joined  by  one  or  two  more  who  had  come 
up  in  a  '*  fonr."  They  were  men,  and  we  were  boys  ;  but 
we  were  not  going  to  give  ap  our  boathook  without  a  struggle^ 
so  I  assumed  the  lead  and  marched  np  my  party.  "  Qire  ns 
onr  boathook."  *<  Yon  shan't  hare  it."  •'  Then  we'U  take 
it ;"  and  I  made  a  snatch  at  it.  The  fellow  struck  at  me 
with  it,  but  1  sprang  back,  and  the  blow  fell  harmless.  Now 
one's  blood  was  .ap.  "  Will  yon  fight  for  it,  a  fair  stand-np 
fight  P"  1  cried.  **  You  won't  get  it  without  fighting,** 
said  the  robber.  So  we  were  to  fight  for  the  boathook,  and 
adjonrned  to  what  an  Irishman  would  call  a  **  conTenient" 
piece  of  sward.  As  we  stripped  I  was  glad  to  see  that  my 
antagoiHst,  thoogh  many  stones  heavier,  was  not  much  taller 
than  my  sol  f ;  but  I  own  I  felt  rather  rnefnl  at  the  thought 
how  the  SiUurday  after  there  was  to  be  a  Fancy  Fair  in  Lady 
Pennyro>ar8  grounds,  at  which  a  young  lady  of  the  mature  age 
of  17  was  to  assist,  and  how  very  awkward  it  would  be  to 
appear  at  tlie  said  Fair  with  a  black  eye.  As  we  squared 
np  to  one  another  my  foeman  grinned  at  the  sight  of  my 
hands  and  wrists,  and,  I  fancy,  must  haTe  repeated  some- 
thing  to  himself  from  Dr.  Watts,  **  Tour  little  hands  were 
never  made,"  &c. 

I  don't  quite  see  my  way  here.    The  quotation 

from  Watts  would  run. 

Your  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  others  eyea ; 

How  would  that  apply  ? 

If  he  did  so  he  soon  found  out  his  mistake ;  for,  not  to 
blow  my  own  trumpet  too  hard,  I  will  oaly  say  that  in  ten 
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rounds  he  vai  oonble  to  come  to  time.  The  only  serioot 
blow  I  got  from  this  ruffian — for  he  had  all  a  rQffian*s  will 
without  the  power  to  work  it  ont — was  a  body  blow  in  the 
firtt  ronnd  just  over  the  heart.  As  soon  as  I  saw  his  style, 
I  knew  I  had  him.  It  was  eircnlar,  something  like  the 
action  of  a  cow  with  her  hind  feet  when  galloping.  In  that 
ronnd  I  hit  him  under  the  left  ear.  The  second  and  third 
saw  each  an  eye  closed,  and  all  the  rest  were  mere  bliud 
rushes  to  get  at  me,  which  I  never  allowed  him  to  do,  and 
ended  when  he  was  exhausted — the  wretch  was  miserably 
ont  of  condition — in  my  depositing  him  on  the  earth,  which 
was  too  good  to  be  his  mother,  by  a  good  straightforward 
blow.  So  we  got  back  our  boathook,  were  cheered  by  a 
crowd  of  the  aborigines,  and  rowed  back  to  Westminster 
triumphant. 

How  nice!  "Hit  him  under  the  left  ear/' 
did  he  F  The  dear  boy  I  This  comes  of  Tom 
Brown's  chapter  on  Fighting.  The  logic  of  the 
thing  is  this — that  by  bhick  eyes  and  bloody  noses 
you  settle  the  right  and  wrong  of  a  case ;  don't  we 
all  know  it  for  a  fact,  that  Might  is  invariably 
beaten  in  the  conflict  with  Right  ?  The  Christian* 
t/y  of  the  thing  is — muscular,  I  suppose ;  but  I 
don*t  detect  it  anywhere.  The  historic  sanctions 
for  this  sort  of  business  are  abundant.  Great 
heroes,  great  soldiers  and  sailors,  have  ever  been 
remarkable  for  juvenile  flstiouflBng.  Take  the 
chief  hero  of  the  muscular  Christianity  school — 
Cromwell.  It  is  well-known  that  he  was  always 
"bruising"  the  Tipton  Slashers  of  the  country 
side,  in  his  Huntingdonshire  life.  Havelock^ 
again.  When  at  the  Charterhouse,  that  boy  was 
always  "at  it**— he  wasn't  known  as  '<  Old  Phlos'* 
at  all.  So  of  Napoleon,  and  others.  Brave  men 
invariably  learn  bravery  in  the  school  of  pugilism. 


It  is  an  admitted  fact,  of  which  our  muaeular 
friend  has  not  made  the  use  he  might  haye  done. 

There  is  one  other  admitted  fact  to  which  tr6 
call  the  attention  of  these  "muscular**  folks  in 
general.  It  is,  that  great  heroes  have  not  only  been 
fond  of  pugilism,  but  of  publishing  the  accounts  of 
their  exploits.  As  the  breed  is  now  so  numerous, 
we  beg  to  suggest  the  starting  of  a  register  of 
this  sort  of  performance.  It  might  be  called  The 
Chriitian  Bruiser^  or  BuUief*  Cruiker,  and  Earnest 
Pugiliete*  Advocate,  Tf  any  muscular  Christian 
will  start  such  a  journal,  and  will  admit  our  com- 
munication into  his  open  council  department,  we 
will  trouble  him  with  the  questions.  For  what 
purpose  are  laws  established  and  enforced  by 
punishment  in  civilised  society?  and.  Does 
Christianity,  in  its  latest  "  muscular"  devclopir.ent, 
distinctly  prescribe  a  return  to  Lynch  law,  in  cases 
of  stolen  boathooks,  and  other  matters  of  that 
kind  P  We  shall,  upon  being  answered,  begin  to 
see  our  way  a  little,  perhaps.  At  presojit,  we  are 
in  a  fog  of  beery,  blusterous  nonsense ;  between 
Judge  Lynch,  and  his  attendant  blackguards,  oxi 
the  one  hand^  and  on  the  other»  that  "  Law,"  of 
which  Hooker  said,  "  No  less  can  be  acknowledged 
than  that  her  seat  id  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  all  the  World  *,  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage — the  very  teatt^  ae  feeling 
her  care,  the  greatest,  as  not  esempted  from  ker 
power  /  both  angels,  and  men,  and  creatures,  of 
what  eondition  ftoerer,  though  each  ill  different 
sort  And  mabtief,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent, 
admiring  her  as  the  Mother  of  tlieir  peace  and  joy.'* 


EARLY    CLOSING    FOR    LADIES. 


"  And  is  it  early  dosing  theyVe  a  talking  of  f 
Closing  for  shop  boys,  and  the  like.  By  the  holy 
powers  !  I'll  be  after  wishing  there  was  something 
like  early  closing  for  the  ladies,  just.  Three 
o'clock  in  the  mornin',  and  the  fiddles  going  like 
women's  tongues !  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  and 
something  over  !  By  the  bones  of  St.  Patrick  ! 
Bless  her !  there's  one."  And  the  linkman,  Mike 
Dalhooney  moved  actively  to  the  door  of  a  carriage, 
as  a  white  satin  slipper  was  placed  on  the  step. 

"  Remember  the  linkman,  your  ladyship,"  and 
the  satin  slipper  ordered  the  powdered  embodiment 
of  livery  to  bestow  Something  on  the  ragged  Mike. 
The  carriage  drov^  off.  The  linkman  stood  under 
the  lamp-post  and  examined  the  edges  of  the  silver 
coin  the  footman  had  given  him. 

"Only  a  threepenny,"  he  said,  "I  always 
reckons  a  "ladyship"  worth  "a  tiuy,"  at  the  least, 
— and  she  ain't  a  real  ladyship  neither,  only  a  big 
brewers  wife — she'll  get  "  Madam"  next  time  in 
return  for  her  beggarly  threepenny  1" 

He  leant  against  the  railings,  and  continued  his 
soliloquy. 


"  Let  me  think.  I  came  here  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  the  pink  gown — she  with  the  posies  stuck  all 
about  it,  drove  up  just  after  me — and  now  it's 
three,  and  she  ain't  gone.  I  hate  that  woman — 
and  don't  I  know  her  well  ?  -—she's  always  in  at 
the  death — always  the  last— and  never  shows  a 
poor  body  the  colour  of  her  money — I  say  Bob," 
and  he  called  to  a  companion  who  then  came  up  to 
him,  "  are  you  off  f " 

Bob  gave  a  grunt  as  he  shook  himself  and  stuck 
his  Imnds  into  his  coat  pockets. 

"Yes.  T'wemt  a  worry  late  job;  carriages 
ordered  at  twelve,  all  gone  by  one — I've  been  to 
the  Hopera  since — I'm  a  going  'ome  now ;  good 
night,"  and  he  widked  away,  leaving  the  dissatisfied 
Mike  still  leaning  against  the  railings. 

The  rain  be§^  to  fall  in  a  cold  and  drilling 
shower,  as  the  wearied  linkman  crouched  for 
shelter  tinder  the  portico  of  the  house  txom  whence 
lights  gleamedi  and  strains  of  gay  music  came. 

"Here,  lend  us  a  rug,  my  boy,"  he  spoke  to  a 
cabman,  a  lingerer  like  himself,  "  these  old  bones 
are  nipped  by  the  night  air.    By  the  blessed 
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Vaigin  *Ua  a  wewy  life,  a  wwtingfor  them  big 
folks  as  lams  night  into  day.  Why  can't  Ihey 
l>egin  early  about  their  play,  the  big  babbies? 
Why  can't  they  go  spinning  about  from  k>ur 
o'clock  in  the  day  till  ten  at  night,  and  let  daoent 
people  go  to  their  beds,  and  have  done  with  it  just 
then  ?  I  suppose  they  ain't  at  their  washing  tubs 
all  day,  and  can  only  catch  time  just  to  give 
themselves  a  bit  of  a  swill,  change  their  gowns,  and 
be  off  again." 

A  church  clock  struck — one — two — three — 
four ;  a  grey  streak  of  light  appeared  in  the  east — 
the  twitter  of  a  sparrow  was  heard — then  the 
crowing  of  a  cock.  The  pale  grey  light  increased, 
dawn  came,  while  those  lights  still  burnt  in  that 
illuminated  house,  looking  beside  the  young  light 
of  day,  like  the  heated  beam  of  a  Feverish  eje. 

But  the  music  ceased,  the  death -peal  had  been 
rung — or,  more  correctly  speaking,  •*  God  save  the 
Queen"  had  been  played ;  the  ball  was  over,  and  the 
guests  one  by  one  departed,  looking  so  wan  and 
haggard,  young  faces  seeming  old — light  steps — 
or  those  which  should  be  light,  lagging — 

*'  I  am  half-dead,*'  and  a  pale  young  girl  of 
some  eighteen  years'  addressed  the  person  on  whose 
arm  she  leant. 

*'  No  wonder ;  you  have  danced  too  miich.  ^ow, 
while  we  wait  for  your  carriage,  which  I  see  has 
not  yet  driven  up,  come  into  the  supper  room,  and 
let  us  calculate  what  space  of  ground  you  have 
covered — a  very  unsehlimental  way  of  talking  of  a 
young  lady*s  performances,  but  a  very  just  one, 
nevertheless — how  many  times  have  you  danced  ?" 

"I  don't  remember — wait,  I  can  soon  tell — 
twenty  dances**' 

"  And  give  as  the  duration  of  each  dance  one 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  take  as  the  average  of  the 
speed  four  miles  an  hour,  and  that  is  considerably 
lender  the  mark,  the  velocity  of  the  '  galop*  cannot 
be  less  than  six — ^however  we  take  four.  Now  you 
Say  you  have  danced  twenty  times ;  twenty  quar- 
ters— five  hours,  at  four  miles  per  hour,  gives 
twenty  miles ;  a  long  stage  for  a  post  horse — an 
incredible  feat  for  a  young  lady,  who  in  the  day 
time,  cannot  walk  from  Belgrave-square  to  Hyde- 
park,  without  extreme  fatigue.  But  that  is  your 
mother's  carriage — good  night." 

••  There's  the  pink  last  of  all" 

And  Mike  grinned  maliciously,  as  she  stood  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  wet  pavement,  waiting 
until  the  carriage  befoie  her  had  driven  off  with  its 
burden. 

Every  equipage  had  gone — every  linkman  disap- 
peared— then,  after  a  time,  the  numerous  troop  of 
waiters  left — theu  sundry  helpers,  and  as  the  clock 
struck  six,  and  the  sun  rose  from  the  horizon,  the 
shutters  of  that  house  were  closed,  and  the  wise 
inhabitants  having  lost  a  whole  night's  rest  in  an 
unnatural  exercise,  taken  at  an  unnatural  time, 
betook  themselves  to  their  beds  to  spend  the  day, 
or  part  of  the  day,  the  appointed  time  for  exercise, 
in  the  sleep  which  should  have  been  the  prerogative 
of  the  night. 


"  And  what's  the  good  of  all  this  torn-foolery  ?'* 

The  questioner  was  the  father  of  the  "  pink"  on 
the  morning  after  the  ball.  He  was  a  testy  old 
gentleman,  who  always  went  to  bed  in  reasonublo 
time  hioiself,  and  thought  all  the  world  ought  to 
do  the  same.  "  What's  the  good  of  all  this  non- 
sense, dancing,  and  devilry — up  all  night — cant 
get  up  to  breakfast,  of  course.  Here  have  t  been 
waiting  since  eight,  and  now  its  half-past  ten — 
Oh  !  you've  come  at  last."  His  wife  entered  the 
room — hence  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence. 
•  **  Do  you  know  that  I've  to  be  in  the  city  by 
eleven  P"  And  the  old  gentleman  looked  at  his 
watch  again,  although  he  had  appealed  to  it  only 
a  moment  before.  "  Why  can't  you  go  to  these 
places  earlier,  if  you  must  go  P  No — I  won't  have 
any  ham,  there's  no  time — Why  can't  you  go  to 
these  places  earlier?  I'm  sure  you've  plenty  of 
time.  What  did  God  give  you  the  night  for,  with 
its  darkness,  and  cold  cliilly  air  P  Por  rest  and  bed 
to  l.c  fcUK  -  riiul  yet  you  silly  women  must  go  and 
strip  your  daugliiers,  take  off  their  warm  stuff 
gowns,  put  on  some  light  flimsy  thing  of  lace,  or 
such  nonsense,  and  let  them  spend  the  season  of 
rest  in  exercise  at  which  a  drayman  even  would 
grumble— Oh  !  you  say  you  do  it  **  because  others 
do  it.  That's  it,  is  it ;  then  the  sooner  others 
leave  off  the  better — that's  all  I  know.  Why 
woman,  its  murder,  downright  murder,  nothing 
else — for  young  women  to  go  and  get  so  hot  that 
they  look  as  if  they  were  in  a  high  f^ver,  and  then 
go  out  again  into  the  cold  night  air ;  no  wonder  so 
many  die  of  consumption.  This  tea's  cat-lap !  it 
has'nt  stood  ten  minutes,  has  it  P — and  all  from 
that  fool's  work  last  night." 

The  old  gentleman  poked  the  fire — a  very 
common  safety-valve  with  the  irritated.  Tea 
minutes  more  he  could  give  to  grumbling.  He 
looked  at  the  ham ;  there  was  plenty  of  time,  and 
had  his  wife  been  out  of  the  room,  he  would  have 
had  some  ;  but  she  was  in  the  room,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  terrible  come-down  of  his  dignity. 
So,  he  pushed  his  chair  from  the  table,  and  deter- 
mined to  starve  himself,  when  a  happy  idea 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  looked  at  his  watch  again. 

"  It's  too  late  to  go  to  the  city."  he  said ;  "  too 
late  too  keep  my  appointment.  I  may  lose  thou- 
sands (his  wife  looked  frightened,  and  a  side 
glance  told  him  so),  all  through  that  foolery  last 
night.  Here,  give  me  some  ham.  1  may  as  wtll 
have  something  to  eat  while  there  is  money  to 
buy  it ;  if  we  go  on  in  this  way,  we  shall  soon  bo 
in  the  workhouse." 

He  had  done  the  dignified,  played  the  martyr 
and  seized  the  ham — that  was  good  generalship 
And  he  settled  down  to  enjoyment,  ham,  and 
grumbling. 

"  And  so,"  he  continued,  taking  up  her  words 
agam,  "  so  you  do  it  because  others  do  it  P  Non- 
sense. If  others  are  fools,  must  you  be  tha 
same  P  You  can't  turn  the  world  upside  down, 
I  know  that,  but  you  can  give  it  a  little  jog  to 
keep  it  b  place." 
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The  ham  was  smoothing  down  his  temper. 

*'Yoa  cau*t  make  all  these  large  ball  affairs 
come  off  early,  but  you  can  make  your  share  of 
them  do  so.  He  who  shoots  at  the  stars  will 
shoot  higher  than  he  who  shoots  at  the  earth. 
Very  true,  so  he  will ;  but  he'll  miss  his  mark  1 
Now  you  shoot  at  the  earth.  Here,  give  me 
another  cup  of  coffee.  60  at  eight,  and  come 
away  at  twehe.  'Supper  won't  be  over.' — 
Nonsense.  Have  some  at  home  then ;  or  what 
do  you  want  with  supper — ^you  don't  eat  it  when 
you  are  at  home ;  and  those  young  cart  horses, 
who^  prancing  and  galloping  about  with  men's 
arms  round  their  waists,  in  a  perfectly  indecent 
manner,  who  might  want  a  good  glass  of  beer,  or 
something  else  substantial,  can't  touch  a  morsel  of 
anything  except  an  ice,  or  a  few  grapes,  or  a  little 
wine  and  water !  I'll  be  bound  they  don't  live  on 
that  at  home ;  but  it's  just  part  and  parcel  of 
their  abominable  lives — they  can't  afford  to  be 
natural ;  not  a  bit  of  it,  it's  natural  to  eat  and 
drink — and  it's  vulgar.  It's  unnatural  to  go 
spinning  about  all  night  like  lunatics,  and  it's 
genteel.  It's  natural  in  the  winter  to  wear  warm 
dothing,  particularly  when  yon  go  out  of  your 
own  well-aired  rooms  into  a  cold  damp  carriage, 
and  into  draughts,  and  everything  of  the  sort ; 
but  stuff  gowns  and  balls  won't  do  together — 
stuff  gowns  and  health,  ball  dresses  and  death — 
and  the  latter  carry  the  day.  Do  your  part  to 
remedy  the  evil,  however; — leave  early.  If 
every  one  waits  for  every  one  else  to  begin  the 
reform,  every  one  will  wait  for  ever.  Besides, 
you  gain  one  certain  good.  WLat  time  did  you 
get  home  last  night  P  Pive  o'clock  !  five  o'clock ! 
what  an  hour.  Now  if  you  had  left  at  twelve, 
you  might  have  been  in  bed  at  one,  up  at  seven. 
I  should  have  had  my  breakfast,  have  been  in  the 
oity-^my  friends,  those  with  whom  I  had  an 
appointment,  would  not  have  been  kept  waiting. 
Betsy,  or  Bessie,  as  you  like  her  called,  although 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  see  why — my  grand- 
mother was  Betsy,  why  can't  my  girl  be  Betsy ; 
but,  however,  Bes&ie,"  and  he  laid  a  long  stress 
on  the  last  syllable,  "  would  have  had  six  hours 
more  sleep — her  maid  the  same— your  footman 
ditto ;  and  last,  not  least,  you  would  have  had  the 
consciousness  this  morning  of  having  acted  like 
reasonable  creatures,  or  semi- reasonable  creatures, 
instead  of  lunatics." 

"What's  that  you  say  P"  for  his  wife  muttered 
something  about  giving  a  girl  no  chance  by  taking 
her  away  so  soon.  "  What's  that  you  say  P  Oh," 
and  the  old  gentleman  had  finished  his  ham,  and 
was  becoming  irate  again ;  "  so  you  take  her  out 
to  put  her  up  to  auction,  do  you,  in  the  marriage 
mart  P  That's  what  you  deck  her  out  for,  is  it  P 
Now,  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  tliat  none  of  those 
prancing  jackanapes  shall  get  a  penny  of  old 
Jacob  Robert's  money.  I'll  take  my  'davy  of 
that !  A  pretty  manner  of  settling  a  girl  for  life. 
Throw  her  among  a  set  of  idiots,  whose  minds 
seem  centred    in  their  heels,  and   tell   her   to 


choose.  So  that's  the  end  of  all  the  hard  night- 
work,  is  it  P  My  girl  is  to  dance  herself  into  an 
establishment;  marry  some  paltry  ensign,  with 
his  ^VQ  and  threepence  a  day,  and  a  bundle  of 
debts ;  or,  perhaps,  some  precious  young  sprig  of 
nobility,  with  the  debts,  but  without  even  the  five 
and  threepence.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  good 
woman," — when  he  called  her  "a  good  woman" 
it  heralded  a  storm — "you  say  (we'll  come  to 
business  now)  it  gives  a  girl  no  chance  to  take  her 
away  early,  very  good ;  it  gives  her  '  a  chance,'  as 
you  call  it,  to  keep  her  twirling  away  like  a  barrel 
organ  gone  mad,  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
— gives  her  a  chance  of  providing  for  herself,  eh  P 
Now,  suppose  I  make  up  my  mind  to  give  her  the 
same  chance  in  a  different  way.  Suppose  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  put  on  her  a  warm  shawl,  and 
take  her  down  to  the  office,  and  set  her  to  copy 
some  of  my  deeds  P  I  pay  a  clerk  very  heavily 
for  the  work — give  him  far  more  than  the  Queen 
bestows  on  her  ensigns,  and  I  don't  expect  him  to 
pay  me  back  any  of  it  for  messing,  band  expenses, 
etc.  So  my  clerk  is  better  off  than  the  ensign. 
However,  that's  not  to  the  purpose.  Suppose,  I 
say,  I  took  Bessie  down  to  the  office,  and  make 
her  work  all  night,  and  tell  her  she  must  provide 
for  berself ;  by  doing  so  would  you  not  call  me  an 
unnatural  old  bear  P  Of  course  you  would ;  yet 
the  office  would  be  the  easier  work,  the  less  dan- 
gerous of  the  two.  She  would  have  warmth, 
care — yes,  even  a  good  supper  if  she  liked  it; 
while  with  you  she  has  cold,  no  care,  and  little  or 
no  (upper,  and  the  chance  of  getting  a  bad  hus- 
band— an  incubus  more  easily  obtained  than  got 
rid  of.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  How 
old  is  Lucy  P  Seventeen.  Well,  Bessie  is  nine- 
teen— she  used  to  be  twenty,  but  age  does  go 
back  in  these  days.  Now,  we'll  give  Lucy  a  chance 
as  well  as  Bessie." 

Mrs.  Eoberts  opened  her  eyes ;  even  her  terror 
of  her  husband  could  not  keep  her  silent,  when 
she  contemplated  the  disadvantage  of  bringing 
out  the  younger  daughter  before  the  elder  was 
disposed  of. 

'*  Bring  out  Lucy,"  she  said,  "  before  Bessie  is 
married  !  Why,  Jacob,  what  are  you  thinking  of  P" 

"Lucy,"  was  the  laconic  reply;  and  the  old 
gentleman  drove  his  hands  down  into  the  very 
lowest  recesses  of  his  breeches'  pockets,  turned 
his  money  in  the  one,  rattled  his  keys  in  the  other, 
and  leaning  back  in  his  arm  chair,  regarded  his 
wife  with  a  sardonic  and  provoking  smile.  The 
steam  was  getting  up  in  that  direction,  and  he 
knew  his  smile  and  his  silence  would  poke  the 
fire  under  it,  and  make  it  rise  the  higher. 

"  And  why  should  you  try  to  mar  the  chances 
of  your  eldest  daughter,  sir,'*  rejoined  his  better 
half ;  "  don't  you  know,  sir,  that  it  is  a  bad  thing 
to  have  two  girls  out  at  the  same  time,  especially 
if  the  younger  one  happens  to  be  the  prettier  one 
of  the  two.  A  nice  manager  yen  would  be,  Jacob, 
If  we  are  to  have  an  old  maid  in  the  family  :  it 
shan't  be"-.-^  ^ 
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"  Lacy,**  was  the  anwdoome  interruption. 

"  It  shan't  be.  Lacy,  shan't  it,  sir  ?  and  it  shan't 
be  Bessie,  sir,  I  can  tell  joa,  if  I  can  help  it." 

The  old  war  horse  was  tired  of  fumbling  his 
keys  and  taming  hb  money,  and  now  returned  to 
the  charge. 

"Now  wife,"  he  said,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands 
in  gleOf*"  now  1*11  enter  into  a  compact  with  you. 
You  shall  have  the  management  of  Bessie.  I'll 
take  Locy.  I  won't  interfere  with  you.  You 
shan't  interfere  with  me.  I'll  guide  my  young 
colt  as  I  please.  You  do  the  same  with  yours. 
This  is  the  6th  of  January.  On  the  6th  of  January 
next  year,  we  compare  notes,  and  see  who  has  run 
the  race  the  best.  Do  you  agree  P  It  will  be 
reason  versos  folly — nature  versus  art ;  come,  old 
woman,  speak  out,  and  say  yea  or  nay." 

"  Yea  or  nay  to  what,  sir  P"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  what  nonsense  men  do  talk,  when  they  try  to 
meddle  with  women's  affairs.  How  can  you  do 
any  good  for  the  girl  P  youll  keep  her  boxed  up, 
I  suppose,  and  never  let  her  see  any  body,  or,  if 
you  do  let  her  get  a  sniff  of  a  party,  you'll  whip 
her  off  just  when  every  one  else  is  beginning  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  leave  the  coast  dear  for 
others." 

"Just  what  I  ought  to  do,  according  to  your 
own  theory,  ma'am — cleave  the  coast  clear  for  the 
elder  daughter.  It's  a  wretched  thing  to  have  two 
girls  out  at  once,  especially  if  the  younger  happens 
to  have  a  pretty  face, — eh  !  ma'm  P  But  leave 
me  to  do  as  I  please  for  the  next  twelve  months, 
and  if  I  prove  myself  to  be  an  old  simpleton,  then 
—never  trust  me  with  anything  again.  Come, 
it's  a  bargain  ;  shake  hands  on  it,  and  I'll  give 
yoa  ^VG  pounds   to  buy    a  new   gown." 

The  Matron  Roberts,  was  not  above  a  bribe !  Old 
ladies  have  vanities  as  well  as  young  ones — (Heaven 
help  the  sex !  when  does  their  vanity  cease  P  at 
what  age,  or  in  what  condition  P)  and  she  wanted 
a  new  gown  very  badly,  for  one  of  the  very  objects 
of  her  husband's  vituperation, — a  coming  ball. 
Had  he  known  to  what  purpose  his  gift  would  be 
applied,  perhaps  he  might  have  repented  of  his 
prodigality ;  but  he  did  not  know,  and,  therefore, 
he  seized  his  wife's  palm,  and  giving  it  a  hearty 
shake,  concluded  the  bargain  between  them. 

The  door  opened,  and  one  of  the  brightest  of 
all  bright  beings  appeared.  She  was  holding  a 
book  with  one  hand,  covering  the  page  with  the 
other,  while  from  memory  she  tried  to  recite  the 
contents  of  that  page.  Lucy  was  evidently  learn- 
ing a  lesson,  and  so  intently,  that  she  did  not 
notice  her  father  or  mother.  She  continued  her 
recital : — 

**L'ODda  dal  mar  diviM, 
Bagoa  la  valle  e'l  monte 
Va  paaneggien*' 
Id  fiame, 
Va »' 

Bat  she  suddenly  came  to  a  stop-gate. 
*•  Va — goes— I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  the 
wave  goes  next/'  she  pried^  alluding  to  the  words 


of  the  poem.  "  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  had  not  gone 
any  where,  or  had  gone  quite  away  before  it  came 
to  puzzle  my  poor  brains,"  and  she  removed  her 
hand  from  the  book. 

"Oh!  Va  prigioniera,  in  fonte — there,  that 
will  do,"  and  she  tossed  the  book  on  the  table,  and 
sat  down  by  her  father. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  the  morning.  Lucy. 
I  wanted  you." 

"  Did  you  P  I  wish  you  had  sent  for  me ; 
Mademoiselle  haskept  me  hard  at  work,  at  Artaserse, 
until  I  gave  her  a  touch  of  her  favourite  La 
Fontaine." 

*'  Ne  forfona  point  notre  talent, 
Nona  ne  ferious  rien  STec  grftce.** 

You  should  have  seen  her  then,  father !  Her  cross 
little  face  looked  more  vixenish  than  ever,  and  she 
gave  me  what  was  much  more  irksome  than  the 
wandering  of  the  truant  wave  (there  is  poetry  for 
you,  father),  a  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  my 
present  conduct,  and  the  necessity  of  dose  appli- 
cation to  study  before  my  "coming  out,''  which, 
she  informed  me,  was  to  take  place  next  year. 
Mother,  what  time  did  you  get  home  P  oh  !  here  ia 
Bessie,  she  can  tell  me  all  about  the  ball.  Who  did 
you  dance  with,  Bessie  P  any  or  nobody — come, 
don't  be  cross.''  But  Bessie  was  cross,  and  a 
glance  bestowed  on  the  unfriendly  looking  glass, 
where  her  own  face  and  her  sister's  were  reflected 
in  startling  contrast,  the  one  looking  so  fresh,  and 
dear,  and  bright,  the  other  sallow,  haggard,  and 
dull,  did  not  tend  to  mend  her  temper. 

"Gome  and  listen  to  me,  Lucy,"  were  her 
father's  words,  as  he  drew  a  chair  to  his  side,  "  and 
restrain  yonr  impatience  about  the  ball  for  the  next 
ten  minute?.  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  new 
governess — not  dismissing  the  old,  you  understand 
— but  another — a  governor,  I  should  rather  say?" 

Lucy  saw  visions  of  extended  "Onda,"  and 
answered  hastily. 

"  Another  governess,  father P  why  not  at  all;  I've 
twice  as  much  as  I  want  of  one — more  lessons—* 
more'of  that  stupid  Italian,  and  dull,  prosy  "RoUin," 
oh  !  father,  please  not." 

Jacob,  the  patriarchal  sire  of  Lucy,  laughed. 

"  Suppose  "  he  said,  "  I  were  to  be  the  new 
governess,  and  require  you  to  learn  how  to  make 
my  tea,  get  up  at  seven,  be  ready  by  eight,  come 
and  give  me  my  breakfast — dinner  as  well — supper, 
also,  when  your  mother  and  Bessie  were  out — would 
you  do  it  P" 

Lucy  jumped  up  and  gave  him  a  kiss. 

"Would  I  ?  try  me  and  see." 

"  And,  moreover,"  he  continued,  "  suppose  I  re- 
quired you  to  go  out  to  a  party  every  now  and 
then,  and  learn  to  come  home  at  a  reasonable 
time,  and  learn  to  know  when  you  had  seen  enough 
of  it — would  you  con  that  lesson,  too  P" 

Lucy  looked  grave. 

"  Do  you  mean  with  my  mother  and  Bessie, 
father  P  because,  (and  she  whispered  in  her  father's 
ear)    I  think  they  never  know  when  they  have 
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had  enough  of  a  party,  so  t  am  not  likely  to  learn 
the  lesson  with  them/* 

^acob  langhed,  and  patted  Lucy's  cheek. 

"  Suppose  I  go  with  you  myself,  Lucy  P'*  he  said; 
but  she  laughed  the  more  at  that,  and  pointed  at 
his  thick  boots,  and  antiquated  coat,  and  asked  him 
if  he  thought  he  looked  fit  for  a  ball  room. 

*•  1^0,"  was  his  reply,  "  but  neither  do  you  in 
this  old  dress  '*  and  he  held  up  the  brown  merino ; 
"you  would  look  like  Cinderella  before  she  found 
the  little  old  woman  who  made  carriages  out  of 
pumpkins.  Kever  fear,  though,  we*ll  be  smart 
enough,  only  remember — I'll  have  my  own  way 
about  you,  if  I  take  charge  of  you  ;  Til  have  you 
dressed  as  I  please.*' 

Lucy  looked  dismayed.  She  had  heard  her 
father's  expressed  notions  about  dress — and  a  bail 
dress  up  to  her  throat,  of  some  dark  and  heavy 
material  presented  itself  to  her  mind. 

"  lather,"  she  began,  and  there  was  a  merry 
little  smile  round  her  mouth,  "  please — I  think  if 
yon  choose  my  dress^  I'd  rather  not  go ;  people 
might  fancy,  father,  that  I  had  been  born  in  the 
ark — and  I  don't  care  to  be  thought  or  called  a 
Miss  Noah,  father.*' 

Jacob  smiled  as  merrily  as  his  child,  and  again 
patted  her  smooth  and  glossy  head. 

"  People  won't  fancy  anything  of  the  kind,"  he 
repUedi'  "and  I  W// choose  your  gown,  and  you 
shall  go — now  don't  sigh,"  for  a  little  "  oh  dear 
me,'*  had  followed  his  tremendous  announcement, 
*'  you*ll  look  quite  well  enough.  But  you  must 
understand  the  terms  of  this  new  arrangement. 
You  still  go  on  with  that  foreign  jargon,  and  your 
other  'itudiet*  How  can  that  Frenchwoman 
call  such  rubbish  'studies,'  I  wonder?  It  is 
well  enongh,  I  dare  say,  in  its  way— always 
t)roTided  it  does  not  totally  exclude  the  acquire- 
ments of  really  useful  knowledge— so  you  go  on 
with  it,  for  a  certain  time  in  the  day ;  it  gives  you 
BotQcthing  to  do,  keeps  you  out  of  mischief,  at  any 
rate,  if  it  does  nothing  ebe,  and  that  is  something, 
to  go  od  with  it,  but — ^you  must  find  time  to  attend 
to  me.  Your  mother  is  obliged  to  go  into  society 
with  Bessie,  and  it  interferes  with  my  arrange- 
ments ;  now  you  must  be  my  property,  and  fill 
your  mother*s  place  when  she  is  absent ;  in  return, 
I  will  take  you  to  some  of  these  fool's  gatherings, 
balls  as  they  are  called.  You  enter  on  your  office, 
and  I  on  mine,  at  once — I  think  after  all  Til  go  to 
the  city — like  your  foreign  gibberish,  it  will  be 
something  to  do. — Elizabeth,"  and  lie  called  his 
wife  from  the  consultation  which  she  had  been 
holding  in  an  under  tone  with  Bessie,  on  the 
disposal  of  the  promised  '*  five  pounds*' — "  what 
wild  beast  shows  are  coming  off  soon — what 
parties,  Goody,  I  mean  ?*' '  Mrs.  Roberts  did  not 
very  much  like  to  be  called  "  Goody,"  it  reminded 
her  too  much  of  an  old  woman,  with  a  grey  cotton 
gown,  mob  cap,  cotton  handkerchief  pinned  like  a 
diminutive  shawl  over  her  neck,  white  apron  and 
basin  of  caudle  in  her  hand — ^so  she  did  not  approve 
of  the  oogaomen  of  "  Goody" — ^but  she  rec(^ected 


the  five  pouiids,  and  smiled  blandly.  "Bevera. 
Jacob.  Lady  Farquharson's  on  the  IDth,  Mrs. 
Briscoe*s  on  the  I2th,  Mrs.  Smith's  on  the  I3th, 
the  Bellews's  on  the  16th,  Mrs." 

But  she  was  cut  short  in  her  list  by  her  husband. 
"  Have  a'  mercy  on  us  woman,"  he  cried,  "  Jott 
won't  go  to  all,  surely  P  But,  Lucy,  we  must 
manage  one.  Let  me  see ;  **  Lady  Farquharson's 
on  the  10th  \  that  will  do — I  knew  her  before  her 
husband  became  a  city  knight — he  could'nt  help 
that  calamity,  poor  man,  but  it  did*nt  do  him  a  bit 
ofharih;  he*s  just  the  same  now;  didn*t  fancy 
himself  d  graib  the  taller,  lior  did  the  '  Ladyship* 
make  her  turn  short-sighted,  and  forget  aii  old 
friend's  face.  Lucy,  we'll  go  to  her  grand  ball — 
1*11  call  and  tell  her  so,  Elizabeth,  as  I  go  down. 
Lucy,  I*ll  mind  the  dress,  not  Cinderella's  in  her 
kitchen  gear — and  I'll  buy  d  new  coat  for  myself; 
I  don*t  want  advice,  Elizabeth,  thank  you ;  I  will 
manage  Lucy's  dress  myself — if  she  looks  ugly  it 
will  be  my  fault.     Now  good  bye,  I'm  off." 

Aiid  many  were  the  fears,  entertained  and 
expressed,  by  Bessie  and  her  toother,  on  the  dis- 
grace Lucy  would  be  to  them — on  the  "  dowdy" 
figure  she  would  be,  dressed  under  her  father's 
supervision. 

"  Do  say  you  would  rather  not  go  Lucy,"  urged 
Bessie ;  but  Lucy  only  laughed,  and  refused  to  say 
anythirig  of  the  kind.  "  Nonsense  Bess,''  was  her 
reply,  "  my  father  has  set  his  heart  on  my  going, 
and  if  he  made  toe  go  in  my  night  gown,  fjthough 
I  should  not  like  the  costume,  I  must  own,  I 
would  not  refuse  him ;  never  you  trouble  yourself 
about  me,  I'll  do  well  enough  somehow,  I  don't 
doubt.*'  A.nd  away  skipped  Lucy,  singing  and 
laughing,  and  wishing  she  were  a  bird  or  a  sheep, 
or  almost  an  omnibus  horse,  so  that  she  might 
never  hear  anything  more  of  **  Artaserse,"  or  be 
under  the  thraldom  of  a  French  governess. 

But  whbt  was  the  surprise  of  Mrs.  Roberts, 
when,  some  three  hours  after,  a  French  modiste 
Court  dress-maker.  West-end  woman,  very  grand  in 
her  own  estimation,  arrived.  According  to  her 
authenticated  account,  she  began  when  she  was  H 
little  girl  (a  baby  perhaps),  to  work  for  '*  lady- 
ships," and  now  only  consented  to  pin  her  patterns 
on  the  noble  bodies  of  countesses  and  upwards. 
How  she  (sondescended  to  work  for  Lucy  was  a 
mystery — but  that  she  did  condescend  was  a 
palpable  fact.  So  the  very  grand  person  came,  and 
talked  about  "toumure,"  and  "gentil,"  and 
"tarlatan,"  atid  nobody  but  a  French  modiste 
knows  what — and  Lucy  laughed  at  it  all,  and  told 
the  modiste  to  be  quick,  as  her  legs  ached  ^ith 
standing  so  long.  The  French  woman  tried  to 
conciliate  her  by  something  about  "  belle  taille," 
but  it  would  not  do ;  Lucy  told  her  she  must  finish 
her  operations  as  speedily  as  possible ;  the  modiste 
felt  disgusted,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  good 
taste  of  her  nation,  she  knew  that  the  simple  dress 
she  was  making,  (for  it  was  very  simple)  would  on 
that  faultless  young  form,  for  the  "belle  taille" 
was  deserved,  look  a  thousand  times  better,  and 
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therefore  clo  her  more  credit,  than  all  the  brocades 
and  embroideries  of  the  elaborately  dressed  beauties 
of  the  ball.  Wonders  seemed  as  if  thej  would 
never  cease ;  for  on  the  evening  of  the  ball,  which 
came  in  dne  course,  as  did  also  the  ball  dress,  just 
as  Lacy  was  being  tortured  into  a  state  of  anxiety, 
by  her  mother  and  sister  on  the  subject  of  her 
hair,  and  the  propriety  of  putting  a  basket  of 
flowers  on  it,  and  looking  like  the  walking  adver- 
tisement of  a  florist,  a  ring  was  heard  at  the 
"  servants  bell,**  and  a  small  man's  voice,  or  rather 
a  man's  small  voice,  inquired  if  "  here  lived  one 
Monsieur  Roberts.'*  An  affirmative  admitted  him, 
but  he  was  going  to  be  despatched  forthwith  with 
the  assurance  that  it  was  a  mistake,  when  Jacob 
put  the  matter  on  the  right  footing.  "  It  is  no 
mistake  he  said ;  it's  all  right ;  Lucy  must  have  a 
tidy  head ;  ber  own  style,  ends  sticking  out  like  a 
wild  Indian's,  won't  do.  Now,  Lucy,  Cf^  and  put 
yourself  under  the  barber's  hand  ;  wait,  I'll  come 
with  you,  and  tell  him  how  I  want  you  lu  I  jok." 

Jacob  turning  lady's  maid !  the  age  of  miracles 
had  come  again  !  But  it  was  a  very  plcasaut  age 
of  miracles,  Lucy  seemed  to  think,  as  she  dragged 
her  father  upstairs  to  her  dressing  room,  and  told 
him  he  was  quite  young  enough  to  run  up  stairs,  if 
he  could  go  scampering  about  to  balls  and  parties. 
The  representative  of  combs  and  brushes  stood 
bowing  before  the  august  presence  ot  the  head 
which  was  to  increase  his  revenue.  '*Now,Mounseer, 
I'm  going  to  tell  vou  how  I  want  you  to  twist  up 
that  hair.  Don't  torture  it  into  all  sorts  of  unna- 
tural plaits — I  like  nature,  and  no  plaits  ever  came 
by  nature.  Do  it  in  her  own  style,  but  without 
these  feathers,  like  a  Mohawk  chief,"  and  he 
pointed  to  sundry  stray  locks  sticking  out  her^  aiid 
there.  **  Let  it  be  smooth,  but  don't  plaister  it 
with  grease.  What  do  you  say  P  flowers  f  No — 
hasn't  she  enough  hair  on  her  head  P  is  she  bald  P 
I  won't  have  anything  but  the  hair.  Now,  Lucy, 
make  haste,  you  and  1  go  early."  The  modiste 
had  performed  her  business  well,  the  hair  dresser 
did  the  same,  and  as  Lucy  stood  equipped  before 
her  father,  he  gave  her  an  approving  nod,  which 
proclaimed  his  satisfaction. 

"You'll  do,  Lucv,  Cinderella  has  come  from  the 
ashes.  Here,  tie  this  well  round  your  throat."  It 
was  an  opera  cloak,  large,  comfortable,  and  warm  ; 
verv  flue  on  the  outside,  but  lined  throughout 
with  ihe  softest  white  swansdown.  Now,  Lucy,  t 
hear  the  carriage.  Elizabeth,  you*ll  be  there 
sometime  in  the  evening.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  old  Jacob  Roberts,  would  have  made  a  fool  of 
himself  in  his  old  age,  and  gone  tumbling  about  to 
balls — ^Well  1  better  that,  than  let  a  happy  child 
be  east  away  like  the  rest,  and  either  kill  herself  of 
dancing,  or  let  dancing  kill  every  sensible  and 
rational  feeling  in  her.*'  Such  was  Jacob's 
soliloquy  as  he  followed  his  daughter  down  stairs. 
Jacob  and  Lucy  were  early — vulgarly  early  ;  the 
mistress  wts  dressed,  the  waiters  had  arrived,  and 
the  lights  were  burning,  but  no  guests  had  come. 

"Now,  Lacy,  you  and  I  are  going  to  have 


our  tea  comfortably  together,  before  if6  gtt 
upstairs.** 

And  so  they  did,  and  then  they  went  to  i\A 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  her  well  practised  ej^, 
read  one  little  truth  at  a  glance — that  Lucy,  in  her 
simple  toilette,  would  be  the  most  beautiful  girl 
of  tiie  evening.  The  guests  came  at  last,  one  by 
one — then  half  A  dozen  together,  like  drops  from 
an  umbrella.  Dancing  began,  but  Lucy  sat  by 
her  father — voluntarily  ;  for  many  a  partnet*  did 
she  refuse — many  an  one  whom  the  somewhat 
stale  Bessie  would  havQ  been  only  too  glad  to 
accept.  Among  the  dancing  crowd  on  that  night 
there  chanced  to  be  a  magnate,  atid  a  very  great 
magnate,  too — a  man  with  both  a  title  and  a  largd 
unencumbered  fortune.  How  very  dharming 
"mammas**  found  him;  and  how  deferentially 
daughters  looked  up  to  him — in  consideration  of 
his  intrinsic  worth,  of  course  I  How  thfey  had 
discovered  this  intrinsic  worth  nohe  of  them  oOiild 
say,  for  he  was  ivtt  a  communicative  person  gene- 
rally ;  and  when  he  became  so,  very  often  mailaged 
to  say  very  sarcastic  things  ;  but  they  wel«  tdways 
accompanied  with  such  a  very  s^eet  Sfliile,  that 
their  bitterness  was  gulped  dowd,  like  il  pill,  th« 
smile  being  the  lozenge  after. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  nia^n&te  oil  that  iHry 
evening  was  in  a  peculiarly  siii-dofiio  mobd^  and  he 
kept  provokingly  in  the  passage,  just  outside  the 
ballroom  door,  and  went  oti  talking  to  antfther 
magnate  (a  far  lesser  one  though),  lind  nevet 
passing  one  thought  on  all  the  bright  eyesi  and 
matrimonially  disposed  young  ladies,  Who  were 
thinking  so  much  of  him.  However,  the  lesser 
magnate  (only  a  rich  one,  without  a  titte,  that  was 
the  distinguishing  degree  of  magnatisin)  wefit  inttf 
the  ballroom,  and  then  the  greater  looked  round 
for  something  to  do.  It  "  bored"  him  tddanee-^ 
whist  was  a  nuisance — 6cart^  he  could  not  play 
by  himself ;  he  yawned,  aiid  thoti^ht  h^  Would  go 
home,  wh6n,  as  he  listlessly  looked  th^6ugh  the 
door  of  the  ballroom,  a  bright  face  (Mioght  his  eye 
— a  bright  young  face;  not  basting  sentimental 
looks  at  unsentimental  partneH,  but  talking  very 
merrily  to  an  old  gentleman  who  sat  beside  it. 
The  magnate,  for  a  wonder,  was  interested — abso- 
lutely interested;  sufficiently  so  tO  mo^e  hii 
magnatical  person  to  his  hostess,  and  ask  who  that 
very  beautiful  young  girl  might  h^  who  wai 
eccentric  enough  to  prefer  sitting  still  to  spinning 
about  f 

"  Lucy  Roberts/'  was  the  rej>ly.  «•  This  is  ber 
first  a^pearaiibe.  Don't  you  think  her  vefy 
pretty  P" 

"  Yes.    I  wish  yon  would  ititroduce  me." 

Even  Lady  Farquharson  was  slightly  svrprieed  i 
but  she  took  the  magn&tic  arm,  iind  walled  him 
up  to  Lucy. 

"  Lord  Castletown  wishes  the  pleasure  of  ad 
introduction,  Lucy, — ^Miss  Lucy  Roberts,  Lofd 
Castletown." 

Lucy  gave  him  a  look ;  and  seeing  nothing  to 
chain  that  look,  did  not  bestow  Unj  other  on  Mm 
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all  the  time  wondering  what  could  hare  made  the 
man  come  and  bother  her,  when  so  many  other 
people  were  wanting  him ;  for  Lucy,  from  her  quiet 
comer  had  seen  that. 

*'  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  the  next  dance  P** 
and  Lord  Castletown  held  out  his  arm  to  Lucy ; 
but  there  it  stuck — she  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  taking  it.  And  now  again  she  looked 
at  him,  and  this  time  with  a  little  bit  of  a  frown, 
for  she  was  beginning  to  think  him,  what  he 
thought  everybody  else,  a  horrid  bore. 

"  Thauk  you,  no ;  I  would  rather  not." 

And  Itovd  Castletown's  arm  dropped  by  his 
side,  as  he  himself  also  dropped  into  a  chair  by 
Lucy's  side.  She  was  something  new,  fresh,  and 
original,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
sp^ily  relinquishing  anything  so  uuusuid  as 
originality. 

"Thb  is  your  first  ball.  Miss  Hoberts  P'* 

But  Lucy  positively  scowled  at  him  as  she  an- 
swered, «  Yes." 

He  bore  down  on  a  weak  point  in  her  character 

«« shyness."    And  now,  to  get  rid  of  this  feeling, 

and  the  exciting  cause  of  it,  she,  unconsciously 
to  herself,  wrinkled  that  happy  face  with  a 
frown. 

Still  Lord  Castletown  was  not  discouraged ;  but 
he  changed  his  tactics,  left  Lucy  alone,  and  talked 
to  her  father;  and  even  old  Jacob  forgot  the 
weariness  that  had  been  creeping  over  him,  and 
listened  with  interest  and  pleasure  to  Lord  Castle- 
town, who,  although  he  was  a  magnate,  and  a 
marvellously  conceited  one,  too,  was  also  a  man  of 
good  sound  sense,  in  other  respects,  and  a  deeply 
read  and  classical  scholar.  But  he  began  to  be  a 
ten-fold  "bore"  to  Lucy— she  could  not  talk  to 
her  father.  She  began  to  fidget,  and  cast  furtive 
glances  at  Lord  Castletown,  not  one  of  which  was 
lost  on  him.  Her  patience  was  becoming  ex- 
hausted, when  her  attention  was  attracted  to  one 
of  the  dancers  in  the  quadrille.  The  lady  would 
have  been  considered  a  beauty  in  China,  where 
"  fat*'  is  at  a  premium,  for  she  resembled  a  bacon 
pig  in  this  particular — a  pig  fit  for  a  Christmas 
killing.  She  could  not  help  being  fat ;  fat  was  the 
bane  of  her  life ;  an  unconquerable  impediment  to 
beauty — unconquerable  even  under  tight  kcing, 
tight  boots,  and  tight  dresses.  No.  She  could 
not  help  being  "  fat ;"  but  she  could  help  engag- 
ing in  an  exercise  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sylph- 
like. She  knew  that ;  and,  knowing  it,  affected  an 
air  of  kssitude,  which  was  meant  to  imply  that 
she  was  performing  an  irksome  duty,  which,  in 
such  a  joUy  looking  person  as  herself,  was  absurd 
to  a  degree — much  too  absurd  to  escape  Lucy's 
keen  obMrvation. 

"Look,  father,"  and  Lucy  gave  her  father's 
arm  a  little  pinch.  " '  Shawondasee,  fat  and 
lazy.' "  The  whisper  in  which  the  quotation  was 
uttered,  although  very  gentle,  reached  Lord  Castle- 
town's ears,  and  he  burst  out  laughing,  as  his  eye 
glanced  merrily  at  Lucy's  blushing  face,  on  which 
she  could  not  quite  repress  a  smile. 


"  Miss  Roberts,  I  wish  you  would  take  my  ana 
and  walk  round  the  room,"  he  said.  "You  have 
been  sitting  still  all  the  evening ;  pray  do  come." 

Lucy  was  tired  of  sitting  still;  and  if  her 
father  had  asked  her,  she  would  have  gone  in  a 
minute,  but  to  walk  round  the  room  with  Lord 
Castletown,  it* was  too  terrible ;  so  she  said,  "  No 
thank  you,"  and  again  relapsed  into  her  shy  mood 
once  more. 

But  Jacob  began  to  think  of  going  home.  He 
took  out  his  watch,  held  it  to  Lucy,  and  pointed 
out  the  time—" Twelve  o'clock,  Cinderella." 

Lucy  jumped  up,  and  in  her  exultation  at  her 
deliverance  forgot  Lord  Castletown. 

*'  I'm  ready  enough  to  go  home,  father,"  she 
said.  "  Besides,  I  have  to  make  your  breakfast 
to-  morrow  mornings  you  know ;  what  a  blessing 
for  once  to  get  rid  of  Comeille  and  Metastasio." 

Lord  Castletown  was  looking  at  her— at  her 
innocent  and  beautiful  face — the  bright  glow  of 
her  cheek  —  the  sparkle  of  her  dear  eye,  the 
affectionate  young  smile,  emanating  from  the  kind 
heart,  which,  forgetful  of  its  own  pleasure  to 
others,  thought  only  of  the  comfort  of  the  poor 
old  parent  who  sat  beside  her. 

"  Let  me  take  you  to  your  carriage." 

But  Lucy  had  seised  her  father's  arm,  and  the 
offer  was  declined. 

"Shall  I  meet  you  at  Mrs.  BellewsP"  Lord 
Castletown  continued,  as  he  followed  Lucy  down 
stairs. 

Lucy  looked  at  her  father  for  his  reply.  But 
he  was  busy  seeking  for  the  carriage ;  so  she  was 
obliged  to  answer  the  question. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "  I  hope  we  shall 
not  go." 

"  Why  P  don't  you  like  dancing  P" 

"Oh  yes  j  but — I  don't  care  about  parties." 

Jacob  returned,  and  called  his  daughter.  Lord 
Castletown  still  followed  them. 

"  I  will  send  you  the  pamphlet  I  mentioned," 
he  said,  turning  to  Jacob ;  "  or,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  bring  it  myself,  then  I  can  point  out 
the  passages  I  mean.'' 

Lucy  and  her  father  drove  away ;  Lord  Castle- 
town returned  to  the  ball-room.  Bessie  and  her 
mother  were  sitting  down  near  the  door.  Cer- 
tainly his  lordship  seemed  to  have  a  great  partiality 
for  the  Robert's  family  that  evening,  for  he  now 
went  up  to  Bessie,  and  sat  by  her,  and  then  asked 
her  to  dance  with  him,  and  she  did  not  say  "  No," 
as  Lucy  had  done. 

"Your  sister  is  very  shy.  Miss  Roberts,"  he 
remarked. 

"You  mean  LucyP  yes;  but  she  is  a  mere 
chUd." 

"  Lideed !  she  does  not  look  a  '  mere  child.' 
Pray  may  I  ask  her  age  P  It  will  not  be  imperti- 
nence, as  she  is  a  mere  child." 

"  She  is  seventeen ;  but  singularly  unformed  in 
character." 

Again  Lord  Castletown  looked  incredulous. 

"She  seems  to  havp  the  average  amount  of 
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good  sense,**  he  replied;  '*and  as  far  as  lean 
asoertain  by  so  very  casual  an  opportunity  of 
judging,  is  Wh  derer  and  well-informed.  Bui  I 
see  signs  of  oamal  enjoyment  going  on.  Let  me 
find  some  one  to  take  you  to  supper." 

But  Bessie  'oould  not  eat'  anything;  so  Lord 
GasUetovtt  took  himself,  instead  of  finding  any 
one  to  take  her ;  and  then,  when  he  had  disoussed 
the  '*  Tiands**  and  the  "  vins,*'  returned  to  Bessie 
to  disenss  the  junior  scion  of  her  stock. 

Bessie  was  in  the  seTcnth  heayen ;  e?en  in  the 
eighth*  if  there  be  one.  If  Mahomet  had  worn 
petticoats,  and  been  a  Miss  Bessie  Roberts  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  if  a  noble  lord,  whose 
ttoeneurobered  rent-roll  many  fair  hands  were 
grasping  at,  had  danced  with  him  all  night,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  no  doubt  we  should  haye 


heard  of  an  eighth  hea?en— shared,  of  course, 
with  that  noble  lord ;  but  Mahomet  was  only  a 
Mecca  bom  nuui,  and  not  a  young  lady,  so  his 
exaltations  nerer  extended  beyond  the  seventh. 

"All  earthly  joys  must  end«"  Bessie  found 
the  saying  true.  The  ball  came  to  a  close,  and 
she  and  her  mother  rolled  home,  just  at  the  time 
when  Lucy  was  awaking  from  her  first  sleep  of 
about  three  hours'  duration. 

The  next  morning  Lucy  was  at  her  post  by 
eight ;  six  hours*  good  sound  sleep  had  (although 
not  enough  generally),  in  this  instance,  completely 
refreshed  her.  And  Jacob  now  took  his  ham  in 
perfect  good  temper,  talking  all  the  while  to  the 
merry  Lucy.  But  what  more  came  of  the  old 
gentleman's  management  we  shall  inquire  here- 
after. 


THE   RBLIBP   OF   LUCKNOW. 

[September  Sft.  1S57.] 

The  little  band  for  many  a  month  has  kept  its  foes  i  And  down  she  links  upon  her  knees,  while  tears  of  joy 

at  bay,  | 

Though  swanning  round  the  feeble  fort,  like  yultures 

o'er  their  prey ; 
Bat  want  and  toil  haye  thinned  it  sore,  no  human  help 

•eemsnigh. 
And  all  the  brsTest  now  can  do,  is  but,  alas,  to  die. 

The  soldier  draws  a  deeper  breath,  and  sighs  a  fainter 

prayer, 
And  clasps  hit  wife  and  children  with  a  look  of  sad 

despair; 
For  the  rebel  hordes  already  push  their  mines  beneath 

the  wall, 
And  death,  before  another  sun,  must  be  the  doom  of  aU. 

But  woman,  with  her  trustful  breast,  and  erer-busy 

hand, 
Cheers,  angeUlike,  the  drooping  hearts  of  that  devoted 

band; 
And  Jessie  speeds  from  man  to  man,  where  faith  and 

hope  seem  dim. 
Now  tends  the  weary  sentinels,  now  aids  the  gunner 

grim- 
She  sleeps  beside  the  cannon's  roar,  by  watching  toil 

o'ercome. 
And  babbles,  in  her  restless  dream,  of  her  far  Highland 

home; 
She  is  once  more  a  happy  child — free,  frolicsome ;  and 

now 
She  bids  them  wake  her  up  again  "  when  father  comes 

from  plough." 

She  starts— she  screams — she  stands  erect,  with  forward 

listening  ear ; 
**  Hark  t  'tis  the  Highland  slogan,  friend»— the  slogan 
a't  ye  heart*' 


frdlfast— 

**  Thank  Ood !  thank  Ood  I  we're  sared  1  we're  saved  { 
thank  God,  we're  saved  at  last !" 

"  Poor  Jessie,  thou  art  raring,  girl — it  is  no  Highland 

sound, 
Tis  but  the  roar  of  booming  guns,  and  maddened 

hordes  around;" 
And,  torn  with  struggling  hope  and  doubt,  she  sinks 

again,  dismayed, 
To  slumber — if  she  may— -once  more  wrapped  in  her 

ample  plaid. 

Again  she  starts,  and  listening  stands,— >*<  They  come  I 

they  come!"  she  cries. 
Now  confidence  in  every  tone,  and  triumph  in  her  eyes  . 
And  her  words  awaken  down  the  line  a  strange  and 

sudden  shrill, 
"It  is  the  Campbell's  come  at  last — hark  to  their 

pibroch  ahrill  I" 

And  the  cheering  sound  swells  louder,  as,now"hsnhly 

clear,  now  low. 
It  tells  of  succour  to  the  friend,  and  vengeance  to 

the  foe  ;" 
And  the  pallid  band  forget  at  once  their  peril,  toil, 

and  care, 
And  bow  instinctively  the  knee  in  thankfulness  and 

prayer. 

Loud  is  the  roar  of  musketry,  the  clashing  and  the  din. 
But  louder,  louder  far,  is  heard  that  British  cheer 

within; 
Brave  Havelock  and  his  Highlanders  march  up  in 

serried  line. 
And  nxingle  with  "  Ood  Save  the  Queen"  their  hearty 

<<Auld  Lang  Syne." 

S.  W.  Parteioob^ 
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PAKT  II. 


Ik  December  last  we  almost  apologised  for  ad- 
verting to  the  greatest  social  evil  of  our  daj  ;  but 
its  aspect  is  altered  now,  and  pablio  meetings 
have  been  held  on  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  that  best  lever — public  opinion — to  this 
heavy  question.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose  here  to  enter  into  dry  details,  or  shocking 
statistics.  In  December  we  mentioned  a  few 
unimpeachable  facts  which  will  doubtless  be  remem- 
bered by  our  readers ;  and  our  patience  is  almost 
unequal  to  the  tasl  of  telling  <<  a  thrice-told  tale.'* 
The  iniquity,  indeed,  is  acknowledged  to  be  grave 
on  all  hands,  though  by  many  theory  and  practice 
are  set  at  a  somewhat  ridiculous  variance ;  for, 
talk  as  men  may,  and  will  talk,  in  the  teeth  of 
facts,  the  standard  of  morality  in  this  country  is 
far  too  low  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  Christian's 
creed.  Vice,  unhappily,  has  only,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people,  to  become  fashionable,  and  it  becomes 
venial. 

Wors9  than  this,  yet  as  a  natural  result  of  this 
ttate  of  things,  a  man  goes  into  aoeiely,  where  be 
is  known  and  spoken  of  by  young  people  to  each 
oib«r  in  confidenoe  •«  'U  ^y  man"-^a  phrase 
capable  of  many  meaningt. 

So  Ipng  as  the|[Q  is  f|  large  demand,  tbere  will 
be  a  large  supply.  So  long  as  society  smiles  upon 
the  male  sinner,  will  there  be  "Travlatftf"  to 
smile  upon  him  in  turn.  So  long  as  a  man,  living 
in  known  vice,  is  at  home  in  society,  in  families, 
in  the  Cabinet,  or  in  Parliament,  matters  must 
run  on  as  formerly.  Society  requires  new 
we^hts  and  scales,  fbr  it  ^strains  at  gnats  and 
■wallows  camels.** 

The  propoied  poUoc  restnctioas  upon  this 
fearful  trade  are  not  likeliy  to  bo  so  useful  as  the 
flPt  Pf  pvblio  Kttefttion  h^g  opUed  to  this  90b- 
j^t.  We  do  no(  for  one  moment  believe  that 
people  will  at  any  time  become  moral  by  force  of 
Act  q(  ?4f]ian)qit.  l{  the  new  bill  about  to  be 
introduced  to  the  House  of  Lord/i  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  to  the  Commons  by  the  Right 
don.  T.  B.  Baines,  should  ever  pass  into  a  law, 
which  is  problematical,  the  vice  would  still  exist — 
less  glaringly,  of  course,  and  in  a  minor  degree. 
Public  opinion  will  do  more  towards  reforming 
this  extreme  evil,  by  rendering  vice  contempti- 
ble and  vile,  than  the  honest  efforts  of  a  minority 
in  Pttfiiameni  oan  do  by  bringing  forward  bills, 
to  be  opposed  by  those  erroneous  reaaontn  with 
f  how  "  th^  liberty  of  the  ^ubjeoj^*'  means  a  liber^ 
io^  do  iU)|Xthbg  not  9iotually  amenable  to  the  lavs 
of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

In  that  bill  it  is  prpposed  (at  least  in  effect^  if 
not  verbally)  to  prevent  unfortunate  women  from 
pursniqig  Uieir  progress  in  our  thoroughfares,  to 
shut  up  all  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  to  empower  the 
IgoUfi^  ^  onily  to  take  into  custody  their  keepers 


and  inmates,  but  also  all  persons  found  in  them. 
The  dread  of  an  appearance  before  a  magistrate,with 
an  announcement  of  real  name  and  address  duly 
following  in  next  day's  journal,  would  undoubtedly 
do  much  towards  checking  the  evil ;  but  to  carry 
out  all  these  wholesome  provisions  the  bill  men- 
tioned must  obtain  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Another  question  arises  out  of  this  view  of  the 
matter.  What  is  to  become  of  all  these  unhappy 
women  ?  Will  they  be  taken  into  your  families  as 
cooks  or  housemaids  f  Are  there  Penitentiaries 
large  enough  to  hold  them  F  Society,  by  contract- 
ing the  labour  for  women,  lays  heavy  burdens 
on  "the  weaker  part  of  the  world."  When 
physical  strength  is  required,  man  undoubtedly 
has  a  supremacy,  but  woman's  employments  might 
easily  and  profitably  be  extended.  There  are  now 
employed  at  some  electric  telegraph  offices  female 
clerks^  who  transact  public  business  quite  as  well 
as  those  of  the  masculine  gender.  The  old  story 
that  women  are  altogether  man's  inferiors  is  a 
blunder.  They  only  continue  so  because  we  make 
thpm  so.  Take  the  oaa^  of  a; tt  &«d  let  the  namee 
of  Bosa  Bonheur,  Mrs.  Benham  Bi^,  Miss  Setchel, 
Miss  Howitt,  ^.,  show  wb«t  "the  school  of 
female  artists  will  achieve  for  the  interests  of 
art,  and  the  lesser  but  iipportant  aim  of  peouuiaiy 
independence."  In  France  women  perform  the 
duties  of  clerks  and  book-keepers,  often  and 
well  enough  to  satisfy  any  doubts  as  to  their 
oapabilities. 

But  the  occupations  open  to  females  are  unfortu- 
nately well  supplied,  and  even  the  enlargement  of 
their  field  of  labour  would  only  displace  workmen ; 
while  many  avocations  open  to  others  are  dosed 
against  the  persons  involved  in  this  calamity.  Pew 
families,  and  those  only  peculiarly  situated,  will 
accept  their  household  services,  until  at  least  after 
a  probation  of  several  years.  The  colonists  will 
not  thank  us  for  a  supply  of  these  domestic  helps. 
All  the  avenues  to  employment  open  for  persons  of 
ordinary  character  are  sealed  against  them.  Many 
of  their  number  have  no  friends ;  and  many  have 
relatives  who  will  not  acknowledge  them,  while, 
perhapsv  the  mor^  promising  individuals  among 
them  will  decline  to  be  acknowledged  where  their 
stoxyi^  )^no?rn. 

lliis  difficulty,  however  large,  cannot  alter  the 
duty  of  removing  the  open  exhibitions  of  great  evil 
from  the  public  streets ;  and  the  existence  of  crime 
cannot  be  permitted*  only  heoauae  thoa^  persons 
who  live  by  wickedness  may  fall  into  want.  An 
argument  of  that  description  might  be  applied  in 
favour  of  betting  and  gambling  houses ;  and  even 
of  bucoaneermg  and  burglary.  Society  baa  not 
allowed  it  to  stand  in  the  way  of  mechanical  ivi* 
provementsy  which  have  oarzifl^  4ifWi  lAto  many 
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hoiis^  an^  honsebolds  faring  tbeir  progr^sa  ;  an4 
society  vill  not,  therefore,  whea  ripe  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  allow  anj  plea  of  this  nature 
for  perseteranoe  in  temptation  or  in  vice.  Even 
aodetj,  however,  may  be  pleased  to  acknowledge 
aopiQ  share  in  the  formation  of  this  depravity ; 
and  that  all  its  yiotima  are  not  more  culpable  than 
those  who  have  drawn  them  into  their  present 
position.  FroDi  that  view  of  the  ciroumstaaces,  it 
^ottld  seem  to  be  a  duty,  and  a  cheap  riddance 
from  the  mischief,  to  supply  the  means  of  living 
to  those  who  were  drawn  out  of  this  vortex  of 
shame  and  sin. 

All  the  meetings  in  the  Metropolis  during  last 
month,  on  this  sulyect,  contemplate  a  reduction  of 
the  money  spent  in  vice  along  with  the  withdrawal 
of  its  wretchedness  from  public  view.  The  latter 
objegtk  we  trust,  presupppses  the  former;  because  in 
UJs  ooantry  we  ci^ot  licence  guilt  fo^  any 
parochial  convenience.  Nobody  need  to  s^gg^st, 
under  any  municipal  pretext,  the  necessity  of  place- 
ing  all  olgectionable  houses  under  the  control  of 
the  polios^  who  already  knoiv  them  all.  Any 
means  necessary  to  render  their  knowledge  nsefu^ 
without  a  system  of  licensing,  under  the  name  of 
x^gistratioD  or  supervision,  would  be  obtained: 
hot  tl^  99ise  of  the  nation  will  keep  us  out  of  the 
snare  of  Uoismg  more  vicious  resorts  than  those 
otassea  that  seem  already  to  have  a  sort  of  public 
sancUon. 

We  may  assume,  and  repeat,  therefore,  that  all 
tkesa  movements  of  parochial  authorities  propose 
ilot  meiety  to  put  wickedness  out  of  sight,  but 
evttg^  as  a  oonsequeiUM,  to  reduce  the  outlay  of 
money  in  its  prosecution.  It  is  a  low  and  vulgar 
way,  perhaps^  of  statiog  aa  objeet,  yet  it  brings  us 
%» a  diSon^y,  and  the  diffloalty  leads  to  a  duty ; 
for  the  puhUo  have  allowed  a  certain  number  of 
peiiODS  to  beoome  miserably  dependent  upon  the 
wages  of  guilt.  They  do  not  propose  that  these 
peiiDna  should  drown  themselves,  or  take  poison. 
Tlerefon^  they  must  provide  homes  and  labour,  at 
sons  oonsidaiabLa  outlay,  for  those  who  \?ill  be 
driva&  from  a  walk  which  they  ooukl  not  follow  for 
\  long  time.  It  is  a  stsep  road,  even  if  it  be  wide ; 
vid  ha^  a  mora  vapid  descent  to  the  grave  thaa 
any  othsr  that  can  be  imagined. 

PaaiteBiianflB  have  been  long  open  in  different 
distrisls  cl  the  metropolis,  and  in  all  large  towns, 
foi  those  who  are  able,  voluntarily,  to  withdraw 
bom  this  life  of  madness;  but  their  statistics  do  not 
show  thai  they  have  becm  attractive,  or  eminently 
saeeessful.  We  might  naturally  suppose  that  any 
wonld  have  been  attractive,  in  the  circum- 
to  those  who  have  madly  and  wildly  rushed 
oot  of  the  degradation  of  time  into  eterni^ ;  yet 
saieidea  oceu^  while  wa  ean  soacoely  suppose  that 
the  asntenee  of  these  refuges  is  unknown,  al- 
fhongh  thai  may  be  tma  in  the  case  of  many  in- 


Their  name  eairies,  we  fear,  a  ii|Kilsive  idea  to 
WBak^minded  individiiala.    It  resembles  penanoe, 
m  ike  tniA  of  thought  it 


originates.  It  does  not  imply  so  much  cheerful 
employment  as  compulsory  retirement.  We  may 
also  be  convinced,  without  inquiry,  ^hat  among 
those  for  whom  these  establishments  are  intended, 
very  sad  stories  circulate  respecting  the  irksome 
and  weary  (ives  of  their  inmates ;  aqd  some  of 
these  stories  are  perhaps  true.  Farther,  we  fear 
that  in  many  instances  the  minds  of  the  applicantai 
are  lacerate^  by  a  painful  ransacking  of  all  the 
black  corners  of  their  personal  (^{stories.  Yery 
probably,  io  ^hese  cases,  the  process  commences 
with  a  disii\genuous  concealment,  by  the  applicant, 
of  facts  into  which  it  may  be  injudicious  of  the 
managers  or  matrons  to  inquire.  The  consequence 
of  commencing  with  fnlsebood  is  apparent  ^t  once* 
The  evil  increases,  i^ntil  the  whole  life  becomes  a 
living  fraud,  requiring  a  painfql  exertion  to  maintain. 
Necessarily  all  confidence  between  the  AUthori- 
ties  and  the  guest  i^  destroyed — an4  s^n  error  at 
the  commencement  ruins  the  conqexion.  The 
applicant  for  a  home  in  these  houses  confesses  a 
defect  of  character ;  and  farther  inquiry  should  be 
superseded  by  that  circnmstanoe.  The  t^jd  his- 
tory of  each  individual  may  be  learned  with  more 
accuracy  by  a  different  ^stero,  if  that  knowledge 
be  advantageous  or  necessary;  but  more  than 
the  i^ame,  employment,  and  residence,  cannot  be 
necessary,  except  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmate. 

Workhouses  exist  for  all  parties  who  are  willing 
to  reside  in  them ;  but  in  these  cases  a  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  using  tl]^em — for  the  poor  may  be 
and  a  vast  number  of  them  are,  "  virtuous ;"  while 
those  persons  to  whom  shelter  is  required  need 
not  be  poor,  but  can  support  themselves^  if  ^hey 
could  be  p^ed  under  a  roof  to  work. 

The  manner  p{  proceeding  in  these  oases  is 
more  diQcult  to  explain  than  the  necessity  for 
some  procedure.  Seclusion  is  a  necessary  element 
of  success,  in  any  establishment  of  the  kin^  re- 
quired— se<;]iusion  from  general  society ;  a^d  that 
interferes  with  many  employments,  and  limits  in- 
dustry by  high  walls — we  do  not  even  mean  literal 
walU,  although  ^hat  would  not  be  iijicorirect,  but 
by  obstacles  equally  powerful,  pf  those  for 
whom  provision  has  to  \iie  made,  very  many  have 
learned  to  do  qothii^,  and  have  yet  to  acquire 
the  use  of  their  hands.  A  considerable  portiqp 
were  once  domestic  servants ;  and  the  division  of 
labour  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  domestic 
service  does  not  mean  necessarily  now  the  culpa- 
bility to  **  wash  and  dress'*  linens — so  that  a 
domestic  servant  may  be  useless  in  a  laundry.  It 
is  still  ni^re  certain  that  a  domestic  servant  may 
be  quite  unable  to  employ  a  needle  usefully.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  unfortunate  people  be- 
longed to  agricultural  districts  originally,  or  to 
villages;  and  they  may  have  acquired  all  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  horticultural  work.  That 
faot  opens  out  the  possibility  of  finding  means  to 
support  small  oolonies  of  females — for  garden 
productions  are  always  saleable  in  large  towns, 
and  a  small  increase  of  the  quantity  would  scarcely 
affect  the  ppoe^  while  if^ways  afford  the  means  of 
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coDvejing  tbem  cheaply  to  markets  from  quiet  and 
retired  places.  It  is  obvioas  enough  that  an 
establishment  of  this  nature  requires  to  be  founded 
upon  industry  that  will  produce  something  to 
bring  money  into  the  house;  although  a  large 
number  of  persons  may  find  work  suitable  to  them 
in  its  internal  arrangements,  after  a  certain  fund 
has  been  profided  from  external  sources  for 
external  wants.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  suppose 
that  these  establishments  are  to  be  self-supporting 
for  a  considerable  period.  Amongst  the  class  whose 
researches  after  money  for  yice  are  to  be  narrowed 
or  suppressed,  a  large  number  do  not  want  to 
work,  or  will  not  work,  and  are  burdens  on 
industry ;  while  others  want  physical  capability  or 
strength,  and  all  would  labour  at  a  disadvantage 
for  a  time.  The  parishes  which  have  permitted 
the  monstrous  growth  of  a  numerous  army  of 
slaves  to  vice,  must  meet  the  consequences,  in 
some  spedal  rate,  for  a  season ;  or  the  nation  may 
require  to  cast  the  charges  upon  that  much 
afflicted  but  very  convenient  friend  in  need — "  the 
consolidated  fund.'*  We,  however,  indicate  a 
feature  in  this  movement  that  others  overlook,  and 
we  do  not  even  indicate  it  in  a  captious  spirit,  or 
with  any  desire  to  conjure  difficulties  out  of  the 
subject,  but  merely  to  give  that  rough  complete- 
ness of  detail  which  is  always  necessary  to  any 
plan,  or  the  accomplishment  of  any  project.  We 
must  see  what  is  wanted  before  the  want  can  be 
supplied;  and  in  this  instance  the  public  can 
hardly  proceed  to  suppress  a  wrong,  although  the 
doctrine  looks  a  little  cold,  without  making  some 
provision  for  the  wrong-doers.  It  would  be  easy 
to  name  precedents,  but  they  are  unnecessary 
where  facts  have  to  be  met ;  only,  if  all  these  in- 
dividuals were  sentenced  to  seven  years  of  penal 
servitude,  the  public  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  their  support. 

We  have  already  stated  that  more  hope  for  the 
suppression  of  existing  enormities  may  be  found  in 
the  operation  of  opinion  than  of  statutes ;  and  in 
preventive  than  in  remedial  measures.  The  remedies 
and  statutes  need  not  be  declined,  if  they  can  be 
obtained;  and  they  will  not  be  procured  until 
they  are  assiduously  and  diligently  sought;  but 
the  formation  of  a  healthy  opinion,  and  the  use  of 
preventive  influences,  are  more  important  than  any 
other  means. 

We  mentioned  in  a  previous  number  the  notori- 
ous fact  that  females  have  been  driven  into  this 
course  of  crime  by  absolute  want.  Cases  of  that 
nature  would  not  be  numerous,  if  the  existence  of 
good  homes  or  refuges  for  destitute  servants  were 
known,  and  their  extension  to  a  level  with  the 
wants  of  the  country  were  provided.  They  could 
not  occur  except  for  the  chasms  that  exist  in 
society. 

The  rich  families  in  one  crescent  know  nothing 
whatever  of  those  who  live  in  the  next  street ;  and 
the  latter  retaliate  upon  the  inhabitants  of  court 
or  lane.  Society  is  broken  up  into  coteries  and 
sections,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  amalgamated 


even  to  a  useful  extent.  There  is  one  place  where 
the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  now  and 
then ;  but  they  are  not  often  much  better  acquainted 
on  that  account  when  they  separate.  Still,  the 
higher  classes  exercise  a  great  influence  over  their 
neighbours,  and  a  desperate  race  of  extravagance, 
which  few  have  moral  courage  and  strength  to 
resist,  underlies  many  calamities.  We  heard  many 
assertions  on  that  subject  in  connexion  with  com- 
mercial embarassments  last  year ;  but  they  are  still 
more  true  in  reference  to  the  bankruptcy,  monetary 
and  moral,  of  many  individuals.  The  wages  of  do- 
mestic servants  are  higher  now  than  they  were  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago ;  yet  it  is  probable  that 
the  recipients  have  not  more  money.  Their  em- 
ployers are  blameable  on  this  subject,  for  they 
exact  a  considerable  expenditure  on  dress.  If  the 
Biack*s  nurse  dresses  expensively  and  smartly, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Brown*s  nurse  must  be 
brought  close  to  a  similar  point  of  ladyshiping  when 
she  takes  out  baby ;  for  we  all  know  that  Brown's 
baby  is  everyway  a  better  baby  than  Black*s,  in 
eyes,  hair,  chin,  nose,  teeth,  a^d  everything  except 
the  nurse,  who  must  be  improved.  The  same  prin- 
ciple runs  through  genteel  society  in  everything ; 
devouring  most  remorselessly  a  thousand  and  one 
home  comforts  for  n  single  paKy.  Mr.  Green 
never  offered  champagne  to  his  friends  at  dinner 
until  that  unhappy  night,  last  month,  when  he 
dined  at  Whyte*s;  but  now,  Qreen  must  do  as 
Whyte  did,  although  neither  of  them  can  afford 
the  extravagance;  and  thus  the  world  goes  on 
overspending  itself,  and  throwing  its  money  to  the 
dogs — not  for  more  comforts,  but  for  more 
anxieties  and  troubles. 

This  personal  extravagance  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  reasons  which  deter  men  from  marriage, 
and  its  consequent  or  prospective  expenses.  The 
mos'  influential  of  our  newspapers  has  recently 
published  a  quantity  of  correspondence  on  this 
subject  of  an  interesting  character  to  persons  with 
£300  or  upwards  per  annum.  A  number  of  the 
correspondents,  male  and  female,  seem  to  think 
that  a  family  cannot  get  on  in  the  world  without 
more  than  three  hundred  pounds  annually.  They 
cannot  certainly  make  much  progress,  except  into 
debt,  if  they  spend  more  than  their  income ;  but 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  an  ordinary  family 
cannot  live  comfortably  upon  less  than  the  sum 
named.  According  to  that  doctrine  very  few 
persons  can  afford  to  marry.  Unless  many  of 
those  individuals,  who  have  three  hundred  pounds 
annually,  are  devoted  to  lying,  the  number  is  very 
small.  They  are  all  set  down  in  the  returns  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  Income  and  Property 
tax ;  and  it  is  alarming  to  think  how  very  few 
thousands  there  are  of  them.  Farther,  those  who 
have  their  income  as  salaries,  from  the  funds  or 
any  investment,  cannot  conceal  their  oironmstanoe8» 
so  that  the  only  difficulty  rests  with  profesdooal 
earnings  and  profits ;  but  the  number  of  persons 
who  rmdly  gained  tlttee  hundred  pounds  Isst  year, 
is  so  smaU  in  proportion  to  the  gentnl  populMtioob 
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that  those  who  have  passed  the  boundary,  should 
be  extremely  thankful ;  while  the  families  who 
most,  somehow  or  other,  live  upon  one  to  three 
hundred  pounds  of  annual  outlay,  form  the  more 
numeroos  class  of  society,  with  tiie  exception  of 
the  artisan  and  labouring  classes ;  and  the  question 
raised  respecting  tlie  capacities  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  relate  entirely  to  the  style  in  which 
people  exist.  One  lady,  who  says  that}  she  has 
been  married  six  years,  states  that  her  expenditure, 
which  she  gives  in  detail,  in  1852,  amounted  to 
£237  15s.  lid.,  while,  in  1856,  it  reached 
£393  14s.  lid.  The  lady  says  that  she  is  a 
clergyman's  daughter,  and  she  must,  therefore, 
know,  that  dergymens'  families  are  obliged  to  live 
on  different  terms.  They  do  not,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  enjoy  £400  per  annum  from  their  profession. 
We  notice  that  this  lady  reckons  the  wages  of 
three  servants ;  but  an  income  of  £400  annually, 
does  not  admit  usually  that  amount  of  domestic 
assistance.  Sixty  pounds  are  charged  for  dress; 
but  that  is  rather  out  of  proportion  to  four 
hundred  pounds  annually.  Travelling  and  books 
are  fifty-two  pounds ;  and  unless  the  books  have 
been  exactly  what  they  should  be  the  charge  is 
heavy.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  this  curious 
correspondence,  is  occupied  in  showing  how  a 
family,  with  three  hundred  pounds  to  spend  yearly, 
may  get  through  the  money,  by  struggling  to 
maintain  a  social  position  to  which  they  have  at 
leadt  no  money  right ;  and  this  is  the  evil  fashion 
which  requires  correction,  and  even  suppression. 
It  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  money  is  the  guage 
of  respectability,  and  expenditure  the  on^y  means 
of  measuring  money.  More  than  half  the  world 
seem  to  think  that  the  only  proof  which  can  be  given 
of  the  possession  of  money,  is  by  getting  quit  of  it. 

The  subject  has  something  farther  to  do  with 
our  topic  than  the  supposition  that  this  social 
evil  is  extended  by  the  number  of  men  with  small 
fortunes,  who  live  on  town  and  lounge  in  clubs, 
rather  than  risk  the  cost  of  a  home  of  their  own. 
The  supposition  is,  doubtless,  correct,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  class  to  whom  it  refers  may  live 
mischievously,  yet  the  numbers  of  the  class  are  few. 
They  cannot  be,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible  for 
an  evil  that  coils  around,  and  occupies  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons  in  our  islands,  and 
requires  an  expenditure  of  four  to  five  millions 
yearly.  We  do  not  even  suppose  that  all  the 
class  of  men  with  stated  incomes,  living  in  clubs 
and  lodgings,  have  any  personal  responsibility  in 
this  matter.  The  evil  is,  probably,  not  so  general 
as  some  of  our  contributors  seem  to  suppose,  for  it 
is  not  the  vice  of  those  proud  or  prudent  men,  who 
have  little  and  make  no  regard  to  principle  or  pro- 
fession. 

The  chief  connexion  of  the  subject — that  is  to 
say,  of  personal  extravagance — with  the  common 
development  of  vice,  to  which  we  particularly 
refer,  is  by  example.  It  infects  by  this  process 
the  entire  community ;  although  its  influences  may 
be  reaiated  aocoessfnlly  by  many  persons.    Sacoesa 


however,  in  that  respect,  may  be  frequently  a 
comparative  matter.  Persons  may  deem  'them- 
selves successful  who  are  only  not  so  badly  beaten 
as  some  of  their  neighbours.  In  many  cases  this 
evil  only  causes  some  anxiety  and  inconvenience ; 
but  we  have  mentioned  that  the  entrance  of  some 
females  upon  the  course  of  life,  which  is  appa- 
rently now  attracting  a  share  of  public  regret, 
originated  in  absolute  want ;  and  of  many  more  in 
wants  that  they  might  have  suffered  without 
disadvantage.  A  love  of  display  and  finery  that 
cannot  be  gratified  honestly,  has  extensively 
increased  the  number  of  those  for  whom  some 
provision  must  be  made;  if  the  efforts  now  proposed 
for  the  suppression  of  this  particnlar  vice  be 
successful.  That  is  the  conclusion  which  we  wioh 
those  of  the  public  who  happily  interest  themselves 
in  this  object  to  comprehend.  They  are  compelled 
to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  cheats,  and 
swindlers,  and  thieves  when  they  catch  and  confine 
them,  and  render  them  incapable  of  living  in  their 
own  more  expensive  but  usual  way.  So,  for  the 
same  reason,  they  will  be  obliged,  in  a  different 
manner,  for  a  season,  to  partly  support  a  class  who 
do  not  transgress  their  present  laws.  Preventive 
measures  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  necessity. 
It  begins  with  corrective  efforts.  When  a  city 
parish  reduces  the  money  expended  within  its 
boundaries  in  this  wretchedness,  or  suppresses  the 
houses  disgraced  by  its  practice,  it  only  throws  a 
larger  pressure  of  the  persons  engaged  in  its 
pursuit  on  neighbouring  parishes,  unless  it  can  % 
allure  them  into  a  better  course  of  life  and 
superior  habits.  And  if  the  country  were  placed 
under  a  very  stringent  law  its  operations  must  be 
accompanied  by  provision  for  support ;  even  if 
that  were  enforced  by  sentence  of  compulsory  and 
tedious  confinement.  By  whatever  course,  there- 
fore— whether  by  voluntary  or  state  payments— 
we  must  come  to  that ;  and  our  progress  in  this 
matter  for  a  time — probably,  for  only  a  few  years, 
will  be  the  index  of  effectual  progress  in  a  refor- 
mation of  life,  if  not  in  the  more  desirable  recla- 
mation 6f  the  heart.  The  good  we  hope  for  from 
our  statements,  is  a  more  general  appreciation  than 
exists  now  of  the  work  that  must  be  done,  if  the 
three  to  four  million  spent  in  this  great  social  evil 
at  present  be  ever,  either  by  legislative  or  moral 
agencies,  reduced  to  one  or  two  millions,  or  to 
half  of  the  smaller  sum ;  and  it  is  better  at  the 
beginning  of  any  work  to  count  its  cost ;  not  that 
the  expense  should  frighten  people  from  a  good 
deed,  but  that  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  it 
effectually  might  be  provided. 

The  reformation  of  the  town  may  not  lie  within 
the  scope  of  many  ladies,  for  the  dangers  and  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  sphere  of  action  may  prove  an 
almost  insurmountable  barrier— only  almo*i,  for 
they  have  been  overcome— yet  the  country  pos- 
sesses no  such  difficulties  or  daugers.  The  highest 
lady  of  the  land  may  walk  into  the  poorest  cottage 
without  damage  to  her  person  or  her  reputation. 
Thus  tbe^care  of  the  peasant  is  within  the  scope  of 
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all.  Let  every  woman  seek  to  do  her  mite  of 
^ood.  It  nepds  but  the  will  to  find  the  way. 
There  are  plenty  of  "  wants"  floating  about  the 
world,  and  giving  little  raps  at  human  hearts  and 
saying,  **  Gome  and  relieve  us ;"  and  but  too  often 
these  cries  are  disregarded,  and  the  callous  heart 


utters  the  harsh  words  **  Begone,  I  have  nought  io 
bestow — those  of  my  household  claim  my  thoughts, 
my  care,  my  time— hence,  unwelcome  vi.^itants  to 
those  who  have  leisure  to  give  ear  unto  thee." 
Should  this  be  woman's  answer  to  woe-stricken 
woman,  let  herself  decide  the  question* 


A    PAROCHIAL    PROBLEM, 


*'  If  the  poor  bad  mora  Justlco^  thaj  would  nood  low  obar^j."--JauuiT  Bixtbak. 


The  wind  wu  whistling  Ueik  and  eold, 
And  huddled  the  itroog,  weak,  yoang,  and  old, 
Together  for  warmth  while  the)  tat  to  wait 
For  the  opening  door  at  the  Workhonae  Gale. 
One  was  an  ancient— three  score  and  tea, 
Long  yenn  had  he  worked  for  his  fellow-meo. 
And  now,  that  his  strength  of  limb  was  past, 
The  world  had  left  him  to  starve  at  last. 

And  a  girl  sat  there  in  her  sorrow  wild. 
And  her  tears  fell  fast  oo  her  hungry  child, 
As  sadly  she  thought  of  a  broken  tow, 
Of  the  sin  of  the  past  and  its  har? est  now  ; 
And  he  who  beguiled  her— where  was  he  f 
Oo,  look  in  the  "  best  society.*' 
See  the  elegant  sinner  in  hononr*s  seat, 
While  the  pauper  sinner  sits  io  the  street ! 

And  a  youth  sat  there  with  a  haggard  brow, 

And  ever  he  murmured  stern  and  low : 

**  If  Fm  robbed  by  the  world  of  a  paupf  r*s  right, 

ril  steal  it  back,  ere  Til  starte  to-night.** 

And  the  sleet  cane  down  through  the  cold  night  air. 

And  the  Porter  growled,  from  his  well -stuffed  chair, 

**  What  means  from  without  that  a&timely  din  P 

The  rates  are  too  high— so  you  shaa*t  come  in.** 

The  old  mao  moaned — ^but  his  moan  grew  weak-~ 
A  tear  rolled  down  the  pale  mother*a  cheek. 
And  the  young  man  mattered—**  Vm  robbed  of  my  right, 
rU  steal  it  back  ere  I  sUrre  to-night.** 
*Twas  Tain  to  knock — so  those  hoaselesa  poor 
Turned  their  shi? eriag  backs  on  the  Workhoasa  door ; 
(Which  the  exoelleot  Porter  did  oaleohita 
Od  the  credit-aide  of  the  Parish  SUte.) 

The  old  man  wandered  away  alone, 
For  a  little  spaee,  till  hie  streagth  waa  gooe, 
Theo  eat  him  down  on  a  step  to— -die. 
And  aU  becanse*-**  rates  are  far  too  high  !** 


Next  mora  they  foood  at  a  rich  man'a  door 
The  pauper  who  died  the  night  before ; 
Then  the  parish  waa  prompt  with  its  pity  and  bread, 
But  of  course  they*d  forgotten— (he  man  waa  dead ! 

The  girl,  with  a  ghastly  smile  on  her  face. 
Tamed  shiTcring  away  from  her  rcaling-plaoe. 
And  **  Hash,  my  baby,**  she  wildly  said. 
Though  the  bare  tboa^ht  aiokenn,  *«  thon  thmU  hare 

The  yonog  man  rose  and  strode  on  awhile. 
And  he  mattered  once  more,  with  an  ctiI  smile, 
"  If  Pm  robbed  by  the  world  of  my  pauper*s  right, 
ril  steal  it  back  ere  Pll  starre  to  night.** 
A  traveller  comes  that  road  along. 
The  traveller  was  weak — the  pauper  strong, 
A  blow — a  fall — and  the  crime  is  done, 
The  man  is  dead,  but  his  parse  is  won  t  ' 


I  saw  once  more  as  my  eyes  grew  dim, 
A  felon  stand  *oenth  the  gallows  grim, 
While  a  crowd,  with  eyes  with  long  vigil  red, 
Cnraed,  fought,  diank  gin,  and  boaglit  gingerbread. 
And  the  road  of  that  felon  my  eyee  ooald  aee 
Prom  the  Workhonae  gate  to  the  gallows  tree. 

A  day  for  the  ehtld^n  of  men  will  come. 
When  the  Angel  casts  up  the  Book  of  Doom : 
When  many  will  find  earth*s  ledgers  lied. 
When  their  balance  is  shown  on  Satan*s  side. 
For  the  gate  of  Heaven  *s  no  worktionse  gate, 
Akod  the  Book  of  Doom  is  no  parish  sUte, 
For  the  gate  staads  open — the  pathway  dear. 
And  the  Book  not  checked  by  the  overseer. 
And  its  totals  no  Vcatry  dare  gainsay, 
Thoogh  the  totals  be  balanced  another  way  I 
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THE  DREAM  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 


I  hare  read  in  monkish  pages 
Songs  and  legends  quaint  and  old ; 
I  hare  wept,  and  I  have  pondered 
On  those  stories  great  and  bold ! 

Songs  of  warriors  high  and  noble— 
Dreams  of  poets  that  are  dead- 
Tales  of  heroes,  of  their  glory, 
When  they  for  their  country  bled. 

Painted  in  such  glowing  colours 
That  the  pages  seemed  to  rise, 
Stand  a  record  to  the  future 
Bright  and  glorious  'neath  mine  eyes. 

Then  it  seemed  that  I  was  dreaming, 
Mingling  with  the  mighty  dead, 
In  some  far-off,  bright  Elysium, 
Where  the  angels  blessings  shed. 

There  I  triumphed  with  the  wfrrior-^ 
There  I  pondered  with  the  sage 
On  the  learning  of  the  national- 
Science  of  a  by-gone  age. 


And  I  watched  the  mighty  battles. 
And  I  wept  the  hero's  doom, 
As  in  sombre,  gloomy  silence,  " 
Slow  they  bore  him  to  the  tomb. 

Then  I  gloried  with  the  poet, 
Listening  to  his  wondrous  lays- 
Songs  of  knights,  and  dames,  and  warrionK 
Tales  of  old  heroic  days. 

Soon  I  saw  the  poet's  death-bed, 
And  beheld  his  spirit  rise, 
From  this  world  of  strife  and  turmoil. 
Higher,  higher  to  the  skies. 

Then  the  churoh-bells'  chime  awoke  me, 
As  the  sun  shone  bright  and  iair ; 
All  those  forms  of  distant  ages 
Swift  had  Tanished  into  air. 

Through  the  belfry's  merry  pealing 
I  could  hear  their  tones  no  more  ; 
They  had  faded  fast  and  swiftly, 
And  at  length  my  dream  was  o'er. 


A    DIRGE    FOR    THE    FLOWERS. 


A  dirge  for  the  flowers,  the  gay-robed  flowers. 
That  bloomed  all  fair  and  bright, 

When  the  zephyr  breeze,  'mid  the  leafy  trees. 
Spake  ever  of  delight. 

By  the  winter  mist,  now  the  earth  is  kist. 
When  the  fair  flowers  all  are  gone. 

And  around  their  bier,  by  December  drear, 
A  shroud  of  snow  is  thrown. 

No  song-birds  now,  on  the  leafy  bough. 

Pour  forth  a  dulcet  lay ; 
They've  gone  to  roam  in  the  sunshine's  home — 

They  have  fled  to  the  south  away. 


And  the  butterfly,  no  more  sails  by 

On  wings  of  gossamer— 
For  the  gay-hued  door  of  the  honey-store 

Is  oped  no  more  to  her. 

And  the  belted  bee  no  more  I  see 
A-wandering  'mong  fair  flowers ; 

His  trump  no  more  re -echoes  o'er 
The  earth  in  sunny  hours. 

And  floral  gems — meet  diadems 

For  the  mountain's  lofty  brow — 
All,  ta'en  away,  by  Autumn  gay. 
Have  decked  her  grave  e'er  now. 

J.  a.  8. 
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A  Three    Weehi  Scamper  through  the    Spat  of 
Germany  and  Belgimm,     By  Erasmus  Wilsom. 
1  Vol.     London  :  John  Churchill. 
T^is  work,  as  it  purports  to  be,  is  an  account  of  a 
brief  trip  through  Germany  and  Belgium. 

The  author,  as  may  be  supposed,  starts  from 
Loodoo,  and  as  an  introduction  gives  us  a  racy,  and 
to  some  it  may  be  a  useful,  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered  at  the  Passport  OSice. 
"  Not  wishing,*'  he  says,  "  at  the  Calais  Custom 
^ttse  to  be  considered  '  a  vagabond  or  suspected 


person,*  "  he  makes  his  way  to  the  Foreign  Office 
here,  and  requests  the  necessary  papers  to  dear 
him  from  this  stigma. 

"  Too  most  bring  a  letter  of  identity  from  your 
banker.  Sir/'  replies  the  clerk. 

"  But,  Sir,'*  says  the  Doclor,  "  I  have  already 
complied  with  the  first  regulation  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  to  apply  in  writing  to  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  I  am  come  in  person  to  receive 
the  passport.** 

Thb  proves  not  to  be  suffioient,  however,  and 
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II  aooordanoe  with  tbe  reqaireinenU  of  the  clerk, 
he  Doctor  is  obliged  to  barrj  off  to  Cavendish 
Square  to  his  bankers,  when  baring  obtained  from 
him  '*bis  permit,**  be  returns  and  finally  gains 
that  of  tbe  Foreign  Office,  with  which  be  goes  on 
his  way,  and  after  the  necessary  amount  of  rail 
arriTCS  at  Dover.  And  now  another  trial  awaits 
him ;  he  is  a  martyr  to  sea-sickness,  and  fears  a 
recurrence  of  tbe  malady — and  thus  fearing,  instead 
of  walking  about  violently,  smoking  as  violently, 
turning  very  pale,  and  declaring  that  the  feeling 
of  nausea  is  occasioned  by  hunger,  (for  this  is  the 
progress  of  sea- sick  martyrs)  he  sits  down  quietly 
and  begins  to  philosophise  on  the  cause  of,  and 
remedy  for,  the  malady.  The  cause  be  explains  to 
his  own  and  our  satisfaction — tbe  remedy  follows — 
he  tries  it  on  himself  successfully,  in  two  instances. 
It  is  so  thoroughly  scientific  in  principle,  so  easy 
in  practice,  that  we  mean  on  the  first  opportunity 
to  try  it  also,  and  we  advise  otbers  to  do  the 
aame ;  but  those  who  take  that  advice  will  require 
to  look  at  the  book. 

From  Calais  he  leads  us  to  the  Belgian  frontier, 
Meeblin,  Liege,  Chaudefontaine,  Aix  la-Cbapelle, 
and  a  variety  of  other  places,  giving  us  a  slight 
account  of  each.  At  last  he  reaches  Cologne,  and 
we  transcribe  his  acoonnt  of  this  place  of  fragrant 
waters. 

Cologne  loob  very  grand  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  with 
hit  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  crane  on  the  top  of  his 
anftnishfd  cathedral  tower,  reminding  one  of  the  mystical 
aign  which  a  London  boy  makes  with  his  nose,  and  his  oat- 
stretched  fingers,  when  his  presnmed  rights  are  infringed. 
Bat  let  Cologne  take  a  short  exi^ursion  away  from  his  old 
friend,  the  Rhine,  and  I  shonld  like  to  know  what  people 
would  think  of  him.  '*  Dirty  old  pig,"  says  one,  *<  Why 
don't  yon  sweep  np  yoor  streets  P**  says  another ;  **  Why  don*t 
yon  pat  a  dash  of  yonr  *£au'  on  yonr  handkerchief  P*'  says  a 
third.  ...  I  can  only  say  he  is  the  dirtiest  old  town 
in  Christendom,  and  only  redeemed  from  everlasting  oblivion 
by  his  neighbour  the  Rhine,  the  old  stamp  of  his  cathedral 
that  is  to  be,  the  tomb  of  the  three  wise  men,  and  the  world 
famed  **  Eaa  de  Cologne." 

But  the  work  is  not  simply  one  of  light  and 
amusing  remarks.  We  now  make  an  extract  of  a 
different  character.  In  speaking  of  mineral  waters, 
he  says, 

Thi«e  valuable  sources  of  mineral  waters  e&ist  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  but  in  the  normal  state  of  the  earth  at  too 
great  a  depth  to  be  useful  to  man.  It  required  the  operation 
of  those  great  natural  phenomena,  volcAooes,  to  break 
through  the  crust,  to  lift  the  deeper  portions  to  the  surface, 
even  to  force  through  the  opening  the  molten  rocks  of  the 
interior,  to  place  them  within  our  reach.  We  are  now  in  a 
region  where  this  disruption  has  taken  place,  and  we  see 
busy  man  availing  himself  of  the  riches  placed  at  his  oom> 
aiand.  He  holds  his  coloured  cup  of  Bohemian  glass 
daintily  under  tbe  nnceasing  atream  of  steaming  mineral 
water  at  Aia-la-Chapelle.  He  drinks  it  cold,  alter  a  joyous 
and  exhilirating  ride,  at  Spa ;  and  he  bathes  in  it,  after  the 
weary  labours  of  the  day  at  Chaudefontaire. 

From  this  point  the  author  takes  us  through  the 
various  bath  districts,  telling  us  tbe  nature,  pro- 
perties, and  temperature  of  each,  the  peculiar 
diseases  for  which  they  are  suited,  and  tbe  effect 
they  have  in  those  diseases.  One  curious  kind  of 
bath  and  its  effect  we  describe  in  his  own  words :— 


At  Boehelel,  moreover,  I  made  aequaintaDoe  with  that 
curious  modifteation  of  the  bath  termed  the  **  Hoorbeder,* 
or  peat- mud  bath.  The  mad  bath  is  prepared  t»y  adding  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  soft  black  peat  to  the  water,  and  nia- 
ing  then  well  together,  ao  as  to  form  a  soft  grueliy  fluid,  and 
in  this  singular  mesa  the  bather  bestows  himself;  in  a  word, 
it  constitutes  a  kind  of  soft,  warm  poultice,  and,  no  doubt, 
must  be  a  very  pleaaant,  and,  in  some  instanoea,  a  vnlaablo 
remedy.  When  the  joints  are  pinched  with  the  aches  of 
rheumatism,  the  bones  and  nerves  wearied  with  gnawing 
pains,  and  the  skin  fevered  with  parching  beats,  it  is  not 
difficalt  to  understand  that  a  mere  bath  of  an  agreeable 
temperature  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  laxariea  the  world 
can  bestow. 

At  last  we  reach  the  celebrated  *' Baden*'  with 
him,  and  thus  he  speaks  of  tbe  place : — 

Baden,  among  Balmologists,  is  a  "  Bain  de  late,**  in  other 
words,  a  bathing  place,  where  there  is  amotement,  gaiety, 
music,  dancing,  gambling,  even  hunting,  in  a  deiidoas 
valley,  and  sarrounded  by  tbe  most  beautiful  and  charming 
scenery  ;  and  those  who  go  to  Baden  go  for  thete,  and  not 
for  its  mineral  waters. 

And,  in  speaking  of  this  place,  the  high  moral 
tone  which  pf  rvades  tbe  whole  book  is  eminently 
conspicuous.  The  generality  of  writers  would 
scarcely  deem  it  necessary,  or  even  possible,  to 
give  a  moral  tone  to  a  work  treating  of  the  scien- 
tific origin  and  effect  of  the  German  baths ;  but  it 
is  done  here,  easily  and  pleasantly,  not  as  a  dry 
homily,  however,  for  there  is  nothing  dry  in  this 
book.  After  giving  an  account  of  tbe  gambling 
and  gaming  tables  of  Baden,  be  throws  in  his  mite 
of  good  in  the  following  remark,  relating  to  the 
pernicious  vice. 

Alas!  the  destruction  that  one  night  of  gaia  might  bring. 
One  shudders  as  one  reads  in  the  guide-books,  ■*  the  gaming 
rooms  are  open  from  eleven  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at 
night." 

From  Baden  be  proceeds  to  Wildbad,  and 
thence  to  Uerrenalb,  and  we  must  record  one  re- 
mark called  forth  at  that  place  by  the  presence  of 
a  young  girl  who  waited  on  him.  The  sentence  is 
full  of  truth  and  poetry  i-^ 

Depend  on  it,  thought  I,  a  smile  is  a  bit  of  heaven,  given 
to  man  and  woman  to  brighten  his  or  her  existence. 

The  three  weeks'  scamper  have  given  us  a  book 
full  of  talent,  instruction,  and  interest,  which  will 
amuse  the  light  reader,  and  instruct  those  of  a 
more  solid  turn  of  mind,  and  it  deserves  to  be 
attentively  read. 


Engluk  Hearti  and  EnglUh  Hands :  or,  ike  Baiiwt^ 

and  the  TrencAes.  London :  Nisbett  and  Co. 
This  work  is  the  narrative  of  a  lady,  who  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  pbilanthroply,  and  casting 
aside  the  prejudices  and  timidity  of  her  sex,  went 
boldly  forth  among  a  class  of  men,  almost  pro* 
verbially  reckless  and  disorderly ;  hoping  by  her 
sympathetic  words  of  friendly  warning,  to  turn 
them  from  their  evil  ways,  and  truly  has  her  work 
been  blessed.  But  with  her  object,  or  its  ultimate 
success,  or  failure,  we  need  not  treat — it  is 
with  her  book»  as  a  book  we  have  to  deal    In  a 
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few  brief  words  and  extracts  we  give  the  sum  and 
iabstance  of  it. — From  the  preface  we  learn  that 

Its  purport  is  to  show  men  and  womeD  who  are  placed  bj 
the  proTidenoe  of  Ood  in  another  position  of  life,  how  much 
of  high  and  delicate  feeling  is  to  be  found  amongst  that  great 
mass  of  their  coontrymen  who  eat  their  bread  under  the 
heavier  portion  of  the  primeral  curse. 

Among  the  "Navvies,*'  then  who  were  con- 
structing the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  the 
writer  took  her  way,  and  it  is  of  them  her  narra- 
tive speaks.  We  give  her  introduction  to  them 
in  her  own  words. 

About  seven  in  the  evening,  I  went  to  a  cottage  wher^ 
several  were  lodging,  and  asked  for  one  of  the  family  (whom 
I  had  formerly  visited  in  his  illness),  as  an  easy  introduction 
to  the  strangers.  A  tall,  strong  man,  in  a  fustian  jacket, 
opening  the  door  scarcely  wide  enough  to  shew  hit  face, 
aaid  "  Hany  aint  here  just  now.** 

"  But  I  suppose  I  shall  see  him  if  I  wait,  shall  I  not  P 
I  will  walk  in,  if  you  will  allow  me.** 

"  Well,  you  can,  if  you  like  ;   but  we're  a  lot  of  rough 

UDS.** 

And  then  she  sat  down  among  them,  and  began 
to  talk  of  things  of  which  those  poor  men  never 
beard  or  thought.  The  following  simple  argument 
is  worth  transcribing.  One  of  the  navvies  had 
expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  Bible,  giving  as  his 
reason, 

**  I  read  in  the  Bible  that  Ood  is  a  Gh>d  of  love,  and  yet 
that  He  has  prepared  from  all  eternity  a  place  of  torment  for 
us  poor  pitiful  creatures." 

She  replies. 

**  In  Mty  Bible  I  have  never  read  anything  of  the  sort.  T 
read  that  Ood  is  love ;  and  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will 
say,  at  the  judgment  day,  to  those  who  have  believed  and 
obeyed  Him,  '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepartd/or  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 
But  to  those  who  have  rejected  His  salvation,  and  despised 
His  laws.  He  will  say,  *  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
^re,  prepared  for  the  devU  amd  kit  angels^  If  man  chooses 
to  reject  Ood's  otTer  of  mercy  through  a  Saviour,  and  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  that  place  of  punishment,  he  has  no  right 
to  charge  Ood  with  the  result  of  his  own  sin  and  wilful 


From  the  date  of  her  first  introduction  to  these 
labourers,  she  went  amongst  them  nnceasiiigly — 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  them.  As 
will  readily  be  imagined  she  met  with  some 
difficulty,  but  generally  speaking,  her  course  seems 
to  have  been  far  easier  than  could  have  been 
expected ;  indeed,  in  some  instances,  her  pictures 
appear  to  be  overdrawn,  as  in  the  following,  for 
one.  She  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  beer  shop, 
when  a  notorious  drunkard  seeing  her,  exclaimed, 

"Here's  the  lady  comes  as  spoils  our  peace  with  the 
beer  jugs." 
"Bar  her  out,  then,"  said  a  young  man. 

But  she  was  not  to  be  barred  out.  She 
entered,  and  addressed  the  young  man  who  had 
advised  the  excluding  process.  After  inviting  him 
to  a  forthcoming  tea-party.  She  asked  him  if  he 
had  a  Bible.     Uis  answer  was, 

"  Qaantitiea ;  but  they  have  never  done  me  any  good. 
They  do  for  women  and  cowards." 

"¥617  good  for  them  without  a  doubt,"  I  replied,  **  and 


for  brave  men  too.  I  happen  to  have  in  my  pocket  a  letter 
from  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  writes  from  the  Ouard's 
camp  at  Varna.  Listen  to  what  he  says  about  the  comfort 
of  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  young  man  listened  to  it  with  melting  eyes, 
and  then  said,  "  There's  both  power  and  beauty  in 
that."  He  was  moved  to  tears  by  the  story  of 
Hedley  Vicar's  conversion,  and  entirely  overoomfi 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 

Now,  it  seems  highly  improbable,  that  a  bm- 
talised  infidel  (for  such  his  suggestion  of  "  bar  her 
out,*'  with  regard  to  a  g^ood  kind  lady  who,  for 
him  and  others  like  him,  was  forcing  her  way  into 
a  place  from  which  those  of  her  station  and  sex 
would  shrink ;  and  his^  assertion  that  the  "  Bible 
was  only  fit  for  women  and  cowards,"  prove  him 
to  have  been)  should  be  instantaneously  so  changed 
in  nature  by  the  reading  of  a  simple  letter,  as  to 
have  been  "  moved  to  tears."  Slill  it  is  possible* 
Perhaps  we  have  not  all  the  details  given,  and  this 
may  convey  the  impression  of  too  vivid  colouring ; 
but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  we  think  it 
unwise  to  chronicle  these  "sudden  conversions.'' 
To  those  of  a  less  enthusiastic  temperament  than 
the  narrator,  they  give  a  false  tone  to  the  nar- 
ration, which  somewhat  mars  the  good  which 
might  be  drawn  from  it. 

Very  different  is  the  account  she  gives  of  her 
moral  contest  with  one  who  had  once  yielded  to 
the  persuasions  of  truth,  and  then  been  a  back- 
slider. His  former  habits  of  intemperance  had  again 
exerted  their  sway  over  him,  and  so  ashamed  was 
he  of  his  miserable  sin  and  weakness  in  this 
respect,  that  he  had  come  to  the  determination  of 
leaving  his  wife,  children,  work — everything,  and 
wandering  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  this  determination  came  to  the  ears  of  her, 
who  before  had  spoken  words  of  peace  to  him. 
As  might  be  expected,  she  went  to  him,  and 
sought  by  every  argument  to  lead  him  back  into 
the  path  he  had  once  trod.  But  her  work  seemed 
hopeless. 

Never,  she  says,  had  I  so  learnt  my  own  utter  power- 
lessness  to  iafluenoe  the  soul  of  another.  All  the  powers 
of  darkness  seemed  leagued  against  my  feebleness.  There 
was  but  one  hope  left.  I  knelt  down,  and  pouted  out  my 
heart  in  prayer,  that  Ood  the  Holy  Spirit  would  drive  out 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  take  possession  of  that  soul  again.** 

He  would  not  kneel,  but  seemed  somewhat 
touched.  She  then  went  on,  but  it  was  only  by 
slow,  imperceptible  degrees,  he  was  led  to 
renounce  his  determination,  and  brought  to  believe 
that  pardon  and  peace  might  be  his  again. 

Now,  this  is  a  far  more  natural  story  than  the 
other,  and  we  think,  far  more  convincing. 

The  authoress  gives  several  interesting  and 
pleasing  instances  of  the  noble  and  grateful  feeling 
to  be  met  with  in  these  rough  children  of  nature. 
On  one  occasion  she  says. 

He  (one  of  the  navvies)  and  John  had  bought  a  charm- 
ing little  travelling  bag  for  me.  It  was  recognised  by  a 
shopman,  with  whom  we  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  as  I 
held  it  in  my  hand  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  never  had  gieater  difficulty  in  **  giving  aattslaotioB ; ' 
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tk«  uk^wj  wu  10  ptrticnlar  ftboat  the  pattern  of  the  enep 
Md  iteel  chain  1 

And  agaiu  in  the  instance  of  two  men,  John 
and  James  bj  name,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  a  small  sum  of  monej  from  her,  to  the 
honour  of  navvies  she  relates  how  it  was  repaid. 

And  here  we  mast  state  that  these  two  men  had 
embarked  on  board  the  Jura,  which  was  to  sail 
from  Deptford  for  the  Crimea.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  a  bitter  wind  made  the 
cold  more  piercing  than  usual. 

"  WhiU t  other  men.**  the  relatea,  *■  had  heen  layinfr  ont 
from  ten  to  twentj  ahilling;!  n  piece  in  warm  Testa,  John 
and  Jamct  had  been  obliged  to  do  withoat  them  to  paj 
their  debta ;  to  there  they  stood  on  deck  in  that  bitiog  cold, 
with  nothing  warmer  than  a  slop  over  their  shoulders,  and 
with  small  chance  of  the  warm  clothing,  provided  by  govern* 
nent,  being  given  ont  for  some  days.** 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  thej  were  not 
allowed  to  go  to  sea  in  this  unclad  state. 

There  are  more  Tirid  scenes  in  this  book  than 
those  we  have  extracted,  but  we  have  not  space  to 
give  them ,  besides,  we  like  better  to  think  of  the 
kind  Christian  writer  as  the  cott4ige  friend,  than 
as  the  heroine,  standing  between  an  infuriated 
mob  of  navvies,  and  the  equally  irate  band  of 
policemen  summoned  to  quell  them. 

She  sets  her  face  more  particularly  against  the 
all  prevalent  and  horrible  sin  of  drunkenness. 
Her  narrative  proves,  that  experience  had  shown 
her,  that  this  vice  is  the  prevailing  and  destructive 
bane  of  the  working  man  of  England. 

r  Will  the  day  never  come,  she  says,  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  onr  woiking  brothers  their  holiday — fheir  one  little 
green  isle  here  and  there  npon  a  sea  of  toil,  vithont  its 
ending  by  nnmbers  of  them  drinking  themselves  into  ferocity 
or  idiotey  P  It  cannot  be  that  onr  working  men  are  incnp- 
able  of  higher  plensnres,  men  who  have  soch  great  hearts — 
and  the  heart  of  an  Englishman  is  the  home  of  every  gene- 
rous and  noble  feeling  when  that  house  is  set  in  order  by  the 
grace  of  God — mnst  alio  have  a  capacity  for  refined  eigoy- 
tnent.  Gentlemen  of  England,  these  working  men  of 
Eogland  are  the  raw  material'  from  which  yon  have  been 
moulded. 

Her  words  should  stimulate  others  to  follow 
her  example,  and  waking  from  their  dream  of 
worldy  pleasure,  go  forth  and  find  some  worthy 
work  such  as  hers  for  thom  to  do.  To  this  end 
does  her  book  tend.  Abounding  in  warm  and 
generous  sentiments,  admirable  in  intention  and 
tendency,  it  cannot  be  too  extensively  circulated 
or  read.  While  the  British  press  sends  to  the 
public  its  yearly  amouut  of  trashy  novels  or 
cheaper  publicatious,  the  main  object  of  some  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  pander  to  the  vulgarity  and 
immorality  of  the  age,  it  rarely  produces  a  narra- 
tive of  such  sterling  interest  or  real  utility,  as  that 
now  before  us.  The  benevolence  of  the  writer  is 
visible  in  ever;  line;  and  it  was  no  doubt  this 
acknowledged  feeling  which  gave  her  such  influ- 
ence with  those  in  whom  she  took  so  deep  an 
interest. 

These  navvies  entertained  so  warm  an  affection 
for  their  benefactress,  that,  when  they  were  about 
to  embark  for  the  Crimea,  they  begged  her  "  to  go 


with  them  to  keep  them  straight,  and  to  be  with 
any  who  should  die  there  in  their  last  hours. 
And  they  humbly  begged  to  know  if  they  might 
take  the  best  place  for  her  on  board,  and  pay  for 
it  among  themselves."  Home  duties  prevented 
her  acceding  to  their  request. 

Her  book  concludes  with  some  very  useful 
remarks  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  navvy  may  be  ameliorated.  She  complains, 
and  with  some  truth,  of  the  perfect  want  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  contractors,  and  the  men  whom 
they  employ,  and  states  that  the  latter  in  speaking 
of  their  employers,  say  **  they  don't  care  what 
happens  to  us,  so  they  gets  their  work  done.  All 
they  think  of  is  how  much  they  can  sqneexe  out 
of  the  bones  and  life  of  a  navvy." 

As  long  as  this  impression  exists,  their  roust  be 
a  latent  animosity  between  master  and  man. 

We  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  book  lo  all, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  plead  successfully  for  the 
poor  navvy,  and  be  the  medium  of  softening  many 
a  callous  Eoglish  Heart,  to  the  hard  lot  of  those, 
whose  poverty  compels  them  ^to  live  through  the 
labour  of  English  Hands. 


Ti0  Judges  of  England,  By  Edwabd  Foss, 
E.8A.  Vols.  V  and  VI.,  pp.  652  and  656. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 
The  history  of  any  profession,  fairly  and  honestly 
told,  will  alford  much  information  upon  the  history 
and  general  condition  of  the  country  in  which  it 
has  been  exercised.  This  characteristic  of  pro- 
fessional history  belongs,  perhaps,  more  peculiarly 
to  the  legal  than  to  any  other  profession,  because 
it  has  been  always,  and  in  all  countries,  connected 
intimately  with  the  political  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  people.  A  history  of  the  Judges 
of  England,  in  the  middle  ages,  is  also,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  biography  of  lending  ecclesiastics,  for 
nearly  all  the  judges,  even  four  hundred  years  ago, 
were  also  ecclesiastics.  The  Church  absorbed 
the  learning  of  the  land,  and  was  obliged  to  ex- 
pound its  law.  From  this  peculiarity,  the  hug« 
deposit  of  eoelesiastical  livings  in  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  may  have  been  formed.  If  thee« 
matters  were  to  be  arranged  for  a  new  state,  and 
if  ecclesiastical  patronage  were  to  be  instituted  or 
tolerated,  it  would  be  placed  in  the  gift  of  aa 
Archbishop  rather  than  a  Chancellor;  but  the 
eclesiastic  was  in  those  days  also  the  lawyer; 
and  when  the  two  professions  parted  company, 
the  religious  was  too  weak  to  cope  with  the 
secular — and  the  latter  carried  off  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  property. 

Patronage,  indeed,  was  considered  a  property, 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  A  judge  bought 
his  seat  on  the  bench  as  an  officer  now  purchases 
his  commission  in  the  army.  He  bought  it  with 
all  the  privileges  appertaining  thereto,  which 
could  help  to  replace  his  means ;  and,  at  least,  it 
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WM  deemed  bonest  to  sell  other  patronage.  In 
tbat  manner  the  shameful  practice  originated,  pro- 
bably, of  adfertising  for  sale  the  cure  of  sonls,  and 
^nring  up  the  price  in  proportion  to  the  paucity 
of  the  souls  who  can  be  troublesome ;  and  the  ex 
pectancy  of  an  early  admission — in  other  words,  of 
the  early  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  aged 
eighty,  and  encumbered  with  all  the  diseases  ex- 
pected reasonably  for  flesh  at  that  age.  The 
owner  of  the  living  originally  paid  for  his  right  of 
presentation ;  perhaps  he  made  money  of  it — his 
desoendanta  have  made  money  of  it,  and  their 
desoendanti  will  continue  to  take  the  same  course 
without,  perhaps,  much  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  souls  in  the  parish. 

Hr.  Foss's  fifth  Tolume  comprehends  the  reigns 
of  the  Tndora  fron  Henry  YII.  to  Elizabeth. 
The  sixth  volume  is  occupied  with  the  first  and 
aeeood  Stewart  and  the  protectorate.  They  are  both 
therefore  east  in  that  transition  state  of  England 
which  was  rich  in  great  minds.  Indeed  we  know 
not  tbat  as  the  author  proceeds  in  his  gi^antic 
work  he  will  ever  reach  a  more  interesting  period. 

The  fifth  ▼oinme  contains  the  reign  of  tne  astute 
Tiotor  of  Bosworth-field,  his  boisterous  and  self- 
willed,  and  sensual  son,  the  gentle  boy  Edward,  the 
cruel  and  dark  enthusiast,  Mary,  and  the  "  strong- 
minded  "  Elisabeth.  They  had  gathered  around 
them  men  of  a  high  order  of  talent,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  connected  with  the  legal  profes- 
•ion,  while  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second 
Stewarts  and  the  Protectorate  were  those  periods 
of  oonmlstoB  that  tried  men's  metal  and  minds. 

Mr.  Foss's  plan  comprehends  a  general  survey 
of  each  reign,  and  subsequently  biographical  notice 
of  the  Judges.  It  is  a  p'an  involving  great  labour 
and  toilsome  research.  Many  of  the  Judges  were 
not  distinguished  otherwise  than  by  their  official 
position,  and  some  difficulty  must  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  ascertaining  even  the  dates  of  their 
birth  and  death ;  but  the  author  has  shrank  from 
no  toil  in  rendering  his  work  a  complete  record  of 
England's  Judges. 

A  creditable  fact  is  mentioned  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  Tolume,  namely,  that  although 
the  ruling  dynasty  had  changed  four  times  in  the 
eighty-six  years  preceding  the  accession  of  Henry 
YEL,  yet  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  displace 
the  Judges.  It  at  least  shews  a  respect  for  the 
judicial  character  formed  at  a  period  when  might 
in  other  departments  ruled  over  right,  and  often 
mled  ruthlessly. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  those  days  had  the  less 
reason  to  expect  this  exemption  from  the  general 
losses  of  place  and  property  by  confiscation,  tbat 
they  often  added  to  their  ecclesiastical  and  legal 
duties  ail  the  functions  of  military  life.  Thus 
John  Morton,  who  was  Bishop  of  Ely,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  a  Cardinal  while  he  was  Lord 
Chancellor,  also  took  the  field  at  the  battle  of 
Towton,  on  Palm  Sunday  of  U61.  His  friends 
were  defeated.  He  was  attainted.  He  escaped  to 
FiandoB,  and  there  remained  for  ten  years  before 


be  obtained  perqiission  to  reside  again  in  England. 
Next  year  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  iiulls. ' 
He  joined  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  between 
the  English  and  French  Kiugs,  and  made  money 
by  the  arrangements  for  purchasing  the  claim  of 
the  former  to  the  French  sovereignty  by  the  latter ; 
yet  OB  receiving  a  presentation  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Ely  he  resigned  his  oflice  as  Master  of  the 
Rolls ;  having  previously  secured  its  reversion  for 
his  nephew.  His  subsequent  life  for  a  season 
was  calm,  bat  the  storm  rose. 

DttrinK  the  remaioiiig  foar  yean  of  £dward*a  rei^n,  the 
new  bishop  quietly  perrormed  hit  episcopal  duties,  and  the 
kinir*i  oonfidence  io  his  pradeaee  and  attachment  ia  said  to 
have  been  farther  evidenced  by  his  making  him  one  of  the 
eieentors  of  his  will,  of  which,  however,  no  record  has  been 
discovered.  Tbat  this  was  so,  and  that  he  was  supposed  to 
feel  a  devoted  interest  in  Edward's  in  rant  family,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Protector  Richard 
towards  him,  for  what,  no  other  reason  appears.  The  young 
king's  council  had  been  summoned  on  the  13th  June,  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  ooronation,  and,  the  Protector  attending  it, 
bad  courteously  requested  the  bishop  to  let  him  have  some 
strawberries  from  his  garden  in  Uolborn  for  his  dinner,  and 
had  then  retired.  Shortly  afterwards  lie  returned,  and  thtit 
furious  scene,  which  terminated  in  the  hurried  execution  uf 
Lord  Has'ings  was  performed.  Bishop  Morion  and  the 
Primate  of  York  being  arre4ted  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
The  petition  of  the  University  of  Oxford  procured  his  release 
from  thai  fortress,  and  he  was  sent  to  Brecon  under  the 
wardship  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

To  Bishop  Morton  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking* 
ham  the  plot  for  raising  tbe  Earl  of  Richmond  to 
the  throne  is  ascribed.  It  cost  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  his  life,  and  Bishop  Morton  a  second 
attainder  with  confiscation  of  all  his  possessions. 
The  battle  of  Boswell-fieid  two  years  thereafter 
recruited  hia  fortunes,  and  he  was  Henry  Vilth'a 
first  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
nominated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate. 
He  immediately  became  a  zealous  reformer  of  the 
horrible  immoralities  then  common  among  the 
clergy,  who  plotted  against  his  life.  In  the  State 
he  remained  a  faithful  and  zealous  senrant  of  the 
Crown.  Amid  all  his  other  engagements  he  was 
an  agricultural  and  sanitary  reformer,  and  drained 
the  fens  in  Ely.  At  his  death,  in  1500,  it  waa 
found  that  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  was  devoted 
to  objects  of  charity  and  education. 

We  are  sometimes  apt  to  consider  the  income- 
tax  a  new  invention  of  the  torturers,  but  the 
following  curious  passage  determines  the  point 
against  that  opinion  :^- 

A  convincing  proof  tbat  the  judges  were  no  longer  ex- 
empt, as  in  aoeieDt  timea,  from  subsidies  and  other  taxes,  is 
aiforded  by  an  account  of  tbe  sums  collected,  in  anticipation 
of  that  assessed  in  16  Henry  VIII,  in  the  judges  of  both 
Benches,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other  officers  and 
ministers  of  the  King.  The  payments  were  at  the  rate  of 
five  pei^eeot.  on  the  estimated  valiie  of  their  incomes,  which 
exhibit  a  great  variety.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kin/a 
Beoeh  (Fineux)  is  charged  upon  1,000  marks ;  tbe  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  (BrudeneU)  on  650  marks; 
and  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (Pitt-James)  on 
£400.  Of  the  two  justices  of  the  King's  Beoeh,  one 
(H.  Cooiagsby)  is  charged  on  £400,  the  other  (Moore)  in 
only  half  that  lam ;  two  of  the;  odgei  of  the  Commoa  Pieas 
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(Pollartl  and  Brookr)  pmy  on  500  marks,  and  the  tliinl 
(A.  Fiizhrrbfirt)  on  £240;  the  three  piiiine  barons  of  tlio 
Eachpquer  are  equally  charged  on  £200  to  £iOO,  which  is 
the  ioweat ;  and  the  attorney-general  (Hoper)  is  placed  to 
high  as  £500. 

From  this  extract  we  also  learn  that  the  incomes 
of  these  learned  penonages,  at  that  time,  were 
not  exorbitant ;  but  then  the  cost  of  living  was 
small.  We  fear,  however,  that  many  of  the 
officials  had  different  means  of  making  a  livelihood 
and  that  they  were  to  a  great  extent  composed  of, 
we  say  not  bribes,  but  perquisites ;  otherwise  the 
high  prices  of  appointments  oonld  not  have  been 
paid. 

We  gather  what  these  were  in  the  time  of 
James  L,  from  page  3  of  vol.  vi.: — 

Coke's  sturdiness  had  few  imitators  among  his  cotleagnes. 
That  they  suocvnbed  and  acknowledged  their  error  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  since  it  is  more  than  probable  they  had  paid 
for  their  places.  The  general  corruption  in  this  reign,  which 
notoriously  pervaded  almost  every  department  of  the  state, 
extended  itself  to  the  courts  of  justice  and  those  connected 
with  them.  The  proceedings  against  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  show  that  bribery  was  common,  though  dignified  with 
the  title  of  presents,  and  New  Year's  gifts.  An  entry  in  the 
nrchivea  of  Lyme  Regis  leaves  **  to  the  mayor's  discretion 
what  gratuity  he  will  give  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  his 
■en"  at  the  aasiies  in  1620,  when  their  char'.er  was  in 
question.  No  place  or  dignity  but  had  its  price.  Sir 
James  Ley  oflered  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  £10,000  for  the 
oAce  of  attorney-general ;  and  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  though 
he  would  not  oondeacend  to  barter  for  it,  felt  himself  con- 
strained by  the  common  practice,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
present  the  sum  of  £4^000  into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty. 
Even  the  dignity  of  the  coif  could  not  be  obtained  without 
a  payment  to  the  King  or  thoee  abont  him  of  £600 ;  and 
Sir  Qtorge  Coke,  by  hia  refesal  to  submit  to  the  imposition, 
eabaooed  the  rcspeot  with  which  his  cliaracter  was  regarded. 

These  fines  could  not  have  been  paid  if  the  pre- 
deoessors  of  our  present  judges  had  not  po^sessed 
some  other  menus  of  acquiring  money  more  pro- 
ductive than  their  plain  salaries. 

The  Coke  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  was  the 
celebrated  reporter  who  opposed  the  intrusion  of 
James  I.  into  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  when  that 
monarch  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  law  should 
consist  with  reason  and  be  intelligible  to  a  reason- 
able man. 

This  fifth  volume  contains  an  excellent  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  first  Earl  of 
Essex.  He  was  the  first  layman  who  held  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  seems  to  have 
fought  his  way  from  a  low  circle  to  the  highest 
honours  which  Henry  VIII.  could  confer;  and 
yet  was  judicially  murdered  by  that  capricious 
monarch.  Through  hia  influence  the  children  of 
England  were  first  taught  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Commandments  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  he  had  an  English  Bible  placed 
in  every  parish  chorch. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  short  biogntphy  of 
the  two  Mores ;  the  father  and  the  sons,  so  veiy 
pleasant  in  their  lives ;  although  John  More  lived 
to  see  his  son  Thomas  More  exalted  above  him  in 
judicial  dignity  ;  but  he  like  Essex  was  beheaded 
to  satisfy  the  malignity    of   his  changeful   and 


linugiity  sovercis^n.  The  character  of  John  Fita 
James  is  less  known  than  iliat  of  E»sex  or  Sir 
Thomas  More  ;  and  Mr.  Foss  holds  that  it  has 
been  unjustly  treated  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  lives 
of  the  Chancellors.  The  author  allows  that  Fitz 
James  fell  into  the  "  subserviency  to  the  Royal 
Tyranny  with  which  every  one  of  his  brethren  was 
chargeable  '*  but  he  does  not  think  that  he  should 
have  been  specially  selected  for  Lord  Campbcirs 
censure  ;  and  he  deals  with  one  of  these  charges  iu 
the  following  refutation. 

On  the  conriction  of  Queen  A.nne  Boleyn,  Lord  Campbell 
pursues  the  same  course.  He  represents  that  **  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  was  asked,**  whether  the  sentence  upon  her 
could  be  in  the  alternative,  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded  at  the 
King's  pleasure ;  aud  he  puts  a  cruel  speech  into  Fits  James's 
mouth,  arguing  against  its  being  in  the  diMjanctive,  and  con- 
sequently as  enforcing  the  former  as  the  legal  pnoishment  of 
a  woman  attainted  of  treason.  The  solo  words  in  the  au- 
thority quoted,  upon  which  this  supposed  speech  is  founded, 
are  **  Tk«  Judgti  complained  of  this  way  of  proceeding,  and 
said  such  n  di^unctive  in  a  judgment  of  treason  had  never 
been  seen  ;**  and  Lord  Campbell  not  only  translates  **  Iho 
judges'*  into  '*  Fits  James,  C.  T."  but  adds  wiihin  inverted 
commas  an  argument  as  spoken  by  him  on  the  occasion.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  any  opinion  asked, 
or  any  public  discussion  on  the  sniiject ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  above  passage  is  merely  a  remark  in  Judge  8pellman*s 
common  place  book,  and  evidently  shows  nothing  more  than 
the  judges  private  doubts  on  the  introduction  of  the  pre- 
cedent ;  deeply  as  all  Englishmen  must  feel  the  dreadful  de- 
gradation of  the  law  at  this  period,  and  disgusted  as  they 
must  be  at  the  despicable  weakness  of  its  professors,  they 
would  deem  themselves  guilty  oi  injustice  similar  to  that 
which  was  then  administered,  if  they  convicted  any  individual 
on  evidence  concocted  as  this  it.  But  the  most  cnrious  part 
uf  the  story  remains  to  be  told.  The  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  unfortunate  Queen  are  preserved  in  the 
Ba^a  d«  Stcrttit ;  and  from  them  it  is  manifest  that  Fits 
James  was  not  present  at  all.  His  name  does  not  occur  in 
any  one  of  the.  wnts;  and  Haldwin,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  was  the  principal  judge  on  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Foss  ha**  examined  several  of  the  statements 
in  the  '*  Lives  of  the  Chi.ncellors"  respecting  John 
Fits  James,  and  he  declares  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence for  them.  Indeed  Lord  Campbell  seems  to 
have  written  both  hastily  aud  harshly;  and  Lord 
Brougham  must  surely  have  seen  the  manuscript  of 
Fits  James's  life  before  he  uttered  in  agony  assumed 
when  he  heard  that  his  learned  hrother  was  to 
publish  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  "  it  adds  one 
more  to  the  pangs  of  death."  Fits  James  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  bribes  and  per- 
quisites,  for  he  dismissed  his  clerk  for  accepting  a 
gift  of  £1,600  from  a  suitor  in  whose  favour  a 
case  had  been  decided. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  like  the  Earl  of  Essex,  made 
hia  way  from  a  humble  beginning  to  the  nighest 
place  in  the  Church  and  the  State,  to  fall  like 
Thomas  Cromwell,  when  he  had  done  his  Master'a 
work.  He  entered  the  Church  to  which,  in  hia 
younger  days,  judging  from  the  following  extract^ 
he  was  not  an  ornament : — 

Wolsey  is  represented  as  a  very  handsoae  man  at  thia 
time,  though  afterwards  he  had  a  blemish  in  his  right  ^o, 
so  dikfignring  him  that  in  his  portraits  he  is  always  repre- 
sented in  profile.  lie  was  also  more  free  and  easy  in  bis 
nanaers  and  habits  than  modem  ideas  of  what  a  otergymaa 
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th«M  be  waimnt  An  event  is  ttated  (o  haTe  occnrred  lOon 
after  he  took  np  hit  reaideoce  at  Lymington,  which,  thoogh 
the  particaUra  maj  he  emhelliahfld,  i«  undonhtedly  true  in 
Ihe  main.  Thoagh  attended  with  nnpleaaant  conaeqnenoeB 
at  the  moment,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  fortnnate  incident  for  htm, 
as  it  tanght  him  to  be  more  eircnmspeet  in  his  pnblio  con- 
d«et  for  the  fntnre.  It  is  said  that,  going  with  some  boon 
companions  to  a  fair  in  the  Ticinity,  he  got  into  a  dmnken 
row,  nnd  that  thereupon  Sir  Amyas  Panlet,  a  neighbouring 
Justice,  to  whom,  probably,  he  had  not  paid  sufficient  defe- 
rence, set  him  in  the  dock.  This  was  an  insult  to  his  posi- 
tion as  a  prieat,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  no  pretence  could 
justify ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  dignified  in  him  to  for- 
get it,  when  he  had  overcome  the  disgrace,  and  filled  the 
high  post  of  Lord  Chancellor.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  sent 
for  the  inconsiderate  knight,  and,  after  giving  him  a  sharp 
reprimand,  dismiued  him  from  his  presence,  with  an  injunc- 
tion not  to  leave  Loodon  without  license.  In  no'  very  en- 
Tiable  state  of  suspense,  he  remained  in  the  Middle  Temple 
for  four  or  five  years,  till  at  last,  thinking  that  ihe  best  mode 
of  appeasing  the  Cardinal's  displeasure  was  to  flatter  his 
vanity,  he  rebuilt  the  gate-house  there,  and  embellished  it 
with  Wolsey's  arms  and  ecclesiastical  badges— an  offering 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  The  disgrace  inflicted  on 
Wolaey,  of  course,  obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  parish,  but 
he  did  not  resign  the  preferment  till  1509. 

The  disgrace  and  retirement  did  not  disqualify 
him,  howe?er»  from  acting  aa  chaplain  to  the  Arch- 
hiahop  of  Canterhory ;  and  he  was  subaeqaently 
employed  in  a  delicate  and  diplomatic  aervice  by 
Henry  YIL,  no  bad  jadfre  of  character.  His  wit 
recommended  him  to  Henry  YIIL,  but  the  friend- 
ship of  that  monarch  for  Wolsey  does  not  lead  to 
the  idea  that  the  latter  supported  well  his  ecclesias- 
tical character.  He  lived  both  an  expensive  and 
a  gay  life,  engaged  in  numerous  duties,  and  yet 
during  fourteen  years  that  he  held  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor,  hia  attendance  on  the  Court  was 
regular,  and  his  decrees,  according  to  Mr.  Foss, 
were  characterised  by  equity  and  wisdom.  Hia 
rise,  progress,  and  fall,  are  matters  with  wbich 
nearly  every  English  reader  is  acquainted,  but  the 
following  favourable  summary  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  have  not 
aoceas  to  these  valuable  volumes : — 

Altogether,  Wolsey  was  certainly  the  most  extraordinary 
nan  that,  as  a  favourite  or  Minister,  ever  ruled  the  destinies 
of  this  kingdom.  By  his  own  abilities  he  raised  himself 
from  an  humble  origin  to  a  position  of  respectability  and 
ehaincter  in  the  University:  by  his  patient  wisdom  he  conn. 
lemcted  an  early  disgrace ;  and  by  his  assiduity  and  willing- 
Bcsa  to  asaiat  those  whom  he  served,  he  attained  the 
atepping-stune  from  which  he  waa  to  spring  almost  at  once  to 
his  topmost  height.  The  first  matter  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  so  fully  manifested  his  activity  and  political 
deaterity,  that  he  secured  the  approbation  not  only  of  an  aged 
and  wise  monarch,  but  also  of  a  yoang  and  ambitious  prince. 
Over  the  latter,  almost  from  the  moment  of  his  accession, 
Wolsey  acquired  such  an  inflnence  as  to  set  all  other 
favon  itee,  and  almost  all  other  counsellors,  aside,  and  to  en- 
groas,  Bcdely  and  singly,  the  whole  government  of  the  realm. 
Daring  his  sway,  which  eitended  over  nearly  twenty  years, 
there  are  no  soch  instanoes  of  emelty,  or  of  oppression,  or 
even  of  caprice,  on  hia  part,  as  too  often  disgraced  the  eareer 
of  powerful  favourites  in  former  reigns.  The  interior  of  the 
kingdom  waa  powerful,  its  commerce  flourishing,  and  its  wars 
trinmphant.  It  assnmed  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of 
■aliona  than  it  had  hitherto  attained,  and  its  aid  and  alliance 
wan  aonght  by  popes,  emperors,  and  kings.  To  conclude 
with  the  snmmary  of  the  historian  Lingard :  **  The  best 
m|q0  OB  hia  character  is  to  be  fbnod  in  the  contraat  in  the 


conduct  of  Henry  before  and  after  the  CardinaTs  fall.  As 
iunjT  M  Wolsey  continued  in  favour,  the  royal  passions  were 
confined  within  certain  bounds  ;  the  moment  his  inflnence 
was  extinguished  they  burst  through  every  restraint,  and  by 
their  caprice  and  violence  alarmed  his  snbjec's,  and  astonished 
the  other  nations  of  Europe." 

Liogard's  estimate  is,  however,  tinged  with  the 
natural  current  of  his  prejudices  and  views. 

The  most  interesting  biographies  in  the  sixth 
volume  are  those  of  Bacon,  Coke,  and  Lyttleton. 
The  history  of  Lord  Bacon,  our  most  remarkable 
mixture  of  genius  and  wisdom,  with  occasional 
meanness  and  servility,  is  well  known.  The 
character  and  circumstances  of  Coke,  except 
to  the  members  of  the  profession,  are  not  so 
well  understood.  We  have  already  noticed  hia 
sturdy  assistance  to  the  views  of  our  northern 
Solon,  but  the  great  lawyer  was  not  free  from  the 
failings  of  his  class  in  his  time.  He  was  born  in 
1551,  and  being  the  only  son  of  an  old  family,  he 
enjoyed  all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  day. 
In  bis  thirtieth  year  be  increased  his  property  by 
what  must  have  been  deemed  an  extremely  forta« 
nate  marriage,  1582.  The  following  paragraph 
explains  the  reason  why :  — 

On  the  ISlh  August,  1582,  he  married  his  first  wife 
Bridget,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Paston,  Esq.,  de« 
oeased,  of  Iluntingfield,  in  Suffolk,  a  descendant  of  Judge 
Paston.  At  this  time  his  name  was  pronounced  Cooke,  and 
is  so  spelled  in  the  registry  of  his  marriage,  as  also  in  a 
special  commission  some  ten  years  later,  when  sobdtor- 
general.  His  acquisition  of  a  fortune  of  £30,000  with  hia 
wife,  in  addition  to  his  paternal  inheritance,  did  not  dimi- 
nish his  industry  ;  for  from  this  date  he  seems  to  have  beca 
engaged  in  every  prominent  case  noticed  by  the  different 
reporters.  About  1585  he  waa  ehosen  Recorder  of  Coventry ; 
in  the  next  year  the  same  office  was  given  to  him  by  the 
eitisens  of  Norwich :  and  in  January,  1601.92,  the  corpora, 
tion  of  London  called  him  to  the  distinguished  poet  of 
recorder  of  the  metropolis. 

He  soon  resigned  his  office  on  being  appointed 
Solicitor-General.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
person  of  a  shocking  bad  temper ;  and  his 
language  as  Attorney-Qeneral  would  not  now 
be  tolerated  by  any  judge.  He  conducted  the 
trials  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Southampton 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  bis  langtiage  of 
and  towards  these  noblemen,  reflected  little  credit 
on  his  Cambridge  education.  When  King  James 
reached  the  throne,  he  had  more  employment  in 
State  trials,  and  they  were  congenial  to  his  coarse 
nature  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raliegh  was  one 
of  the  earlier  if  not  the  first  of  them,  and  hia 
observations  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Foss,  are  bad 
specimens  of  bis  manners,  if  they  be  favourable 
specimens  of  his  style.  Coke,  whose  reports  all 
are  accustomed  to  regard  with  respect  must  have 
been  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  our  Scotch 
Braxy  ;  two  centuries  in  advance  of  his  successor; 
but  deficient  in  the  humour  and  epigrammatic  point 
of  the  Scotch  bully  on  the  bmch,  as  he  was  rather 
coarsely  termed.  But  Coke  was  only  at  the  bar 
when  the  scene  thus  described  occurred  and  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  was  the  prisoner. 
On  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  trial,  hia  haartlcM  and  nanaaly 
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behavioar  forms  an  appropriate  iDtrodactioo  to  t  tie  shameful 
mode  in  wliich  the  proceedings  were  condacted,  and  the 
disgracerd  verdict  given  bj  the  jury ;  and  his  fulsome  adola- 
tioo  of  the  king's  wisdom  nnd  innocence  has  an  awkward 
illustration  in  4 he  absurd  farce  which  the  monsrch  eausfd 
to  be  performed  at  the  intended  execution  of  the  lords  impli- 
eated  in  the  same  treason,  and  in  the  cmel  tragedy,  which 
in  thirteea  years  after,  he  perpetrated  io  Raleigh*s  death  on 
that  conderonalioB.  Of  the  king  he  says,  **  I  shall  not  much 
apeak  of  anytbiag;  **  and  then,  with  a  well  prepared  excep- 
tion, adds,  **  nor  of  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  his  nature ; 
whose  thoughts  are  inooernt,  whose  words  are  full  of  wis- 
dom and  learning,  and  whose  works  are  lull  of  hononr; 
although  it  be  a  true  saying,  Nwiquum  mimit  quod  tt  tnmfu&m 
s§ii$,**  To  Raleigh,  a  person  on  trial  for  his  life*  he  brutally 
wys,  **  Thou  art  a  mouttcr,  thou  hast  an  Englinh  face,  but 
t  Spanish  hrart.'* — **  Thou  viper,  for  I  (Aou  thee,  thou 
traitor!"— "Thou  art  thyself  a  spider  of  hell."— «  Oh 
lamnable  atheist,*'  ftc.  Even  Chief  Justice  Popham  felt  it 
neceasaiy  to  apologise;  "Sir  Walter,"  said  be,  "Mr. 
Attorney  speaks  oot  of  the  ceal  of  his  duty  for  the  service  of 
the  kin^ ;  and  you,  for  your  life,  be  patient  on  both  sides ;  ** 
and  Secretary  Cecil  endeavoured  to  soften  him :  "  Be  not  so 
impatient,  good  Mr.  Attorney,  give  him  leave  to  speak.* 
On  whioh  Coke  angnly  exoUimed,  **  I  am  the  king^s  sworn 
ifrvaat,  and  must  speak ;  if  I  may  not  be  patiently  hcMrd, 
yon  discourage  the  King's  Counsel,  and  encourage  traitors ;  *' 
mnd  sat  down  in  a  chafe.  A  more  disgusting  scene  had 
never  been  witnesaed  in  court. 

We  should  think  not,  and  its  repetition  now 
lowers  the  character  of  the  man  who,  after  his 
•levatioD  to  be  Chief  Justice,  ceased  to  flatter  the 
■Kmaroh  whom  he  despised,  and  imperiously  re- 
sisted his  purposes.  He  lost  the  favour  of  the 
sovereign  ultimately,  and  was  even  incarcerated  in 
the  Tower  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason,  hut  he 
escaped  through  all  the  perils  of  that  and  the  auc«- 
oeeding  reign,  to  die  at  an  old  age — eightj-two 
jears — yet  when  he  was  upon  his  death-bed,  his 
papers  were  all  seized  on  the  pretence  of  sedition. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Coke  in 
Norfolk,  unless,  of  course,  his  father  could  have 
been  said  to  have  founded  it  before  him ;  but  his 
marriage  and  subsequent  industry  accumulated 
tlie  great  property  in  Norfolk,  belonging  to  that 
family,  and  which  King  James  I.  even  deemed  too 
large  for  a  subject.  His  descendant,  the  late  Mr. 
Coke,  the  celebrated  agriculturist,  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
We  copy  the  summing  up  of  Coke's  character, 
which  -cannot  be  considered  quite  favourable  to 
the  man,  althoughi  as  a  judge,  he  was  incorrup- 
tible. 

His  pride  and  arrogance,  however,  cannot  be  donbted ;  and 
to  them  it  may  be  attributed,  together  with  the  coldness  of 
tiia  natura  and  his  retired  habits,  that  his  boigraphers  record 
BO  friendly  intimaciee,  and  that  fewer  sayings  of  his  are  re- 
peated than  of  any  person  who  held  so  prominent  a  position 
in  public  life.  In  his  atation  as  a  judge,  which  he  occupied 
for  ten  years,  he  shone  with  the  brightest  lustre;  and 
making  some  allowance  for  his  equivocal  ooodnct  with  regard 
to  Overbnry'a  murderers,  he  deserves  great  praise  for  his  re- 
iHtanea  of  royal  interfereooe,  and  for  upholding  the  inde> 
pendenoe  of  the  bench  ;  though  sometimes,  perhaps,  he  et- 
•ggerated  his  opposition  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  Bacon, 
whom  he  knee  to  be  the  encourager,  if  not  the  instigator,  of 
the  king^e  arbitrary  views.  Judge  Whitetocke  gives  testi- 
mony of  his  freedom  from  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  time. 
"  Never  was  man,"  he  says, "  so  just,  so  upright,  so  free  from 
oompt  aoliMtaiions  of  gnat  laan  and  fnaadi  as  hs  was. 


Never  put  eounsellora  that  practised  before  bim  to  aanoal 
pensions  of  money  or  plate  to  have  hit  favour.  In  all  causes 
before  him  the  eonnsel  might  assure  his  client  from  the 
danger  of  bribery.*'*  By  his  subsequent  career  in  parliament 
and  his  energetic  advocacy  of  liberal  measures,  he  would 
have  gained  the  admiral  ion  and  applause  of  the  world,  was 
it  not  for  the  opinion,  by  some  enter lained,  that  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  court  uvoored  too  mush  of  personal  disoootent 
and  disappointed  ambition. 

We  cannot  too  fully  commend  the  industry 
displayed  in  these  volumes,,  nor  the  information 
wluch  on  that  account  they  convey,  where  the 
necessity  for  condensation  admits  in  a  dear,  good 
style  ;  for  the  lives  of  the  more  important  judges 
are  eicellent  specimens  of  biographical  writing, 
and  the  work  will  be  extremely  valuable  to  students 
of  English  history. 


Jams  Montgomery.  A  Memoir,  Political  and 
Poetical.  By  J.  W.  Kino.  London  :  Partridge 
and  Co.,  1  vol.  p.p.  395. 
We  recommended  while  reviewing  the  life  of  Dr. 
Kitto  some  time  ago,  that  although  the  large 
edition  is  a  valuable  work,  yet  for  many  readers  ft 
condensed  volume  of  much  smaller  sise  should  b« 
published  ;  and  some  time  since  we  found  that  thia 
want  had  been  supplied  in  a  very  neat  form  by  the 
same  publishers;  Messrs.  Olipbant  and  Son  of 
Edinburgh.  The  smaller  volume  is  written  by 
Dr.  Eadie  of  Glasgow,  ft  very  good  proof  of  its 
value. 

We  made  ft  similar  statement  when  the  aix- 
vclume  Life  of  James  Montgomery  the  poet  of 
Sheffield  was  oompleted.  That  work,  howerer 
valuable,  did  not  meet  exactly  what  many  of  the 
poets  admirers  required.  Perhaps  we  should  be  more 
correct  in  saying  that  it  furidshed  more  than  they 
wanted.  Mr.  King's  volume  supplies  that  waat« 
It  is  one  of  those  books  that  a  person  can  pat  ift 
his  pocket  and  read  at  the  sea  side ;  and  yet  ^uito 
sufficient  for  a  small  or  a  middle  class  library. 
The  portrait  lithographed  from  a  photograph  is  a 
profile,  and  although  the  features  may  be  correctly 
giveti,  yet  they  convey  none  of  the  poet*s  expres- 
sion, as  we  remember  H,  that  of  a  bbind  and 
naturally  mild  man  who  had  suffered  considerabla 
afflictions  and  bore  their  traces.  The  history  does 
not  present  such  facts  as  would  lead  to  that  ex- 
pectation; for  he  passed  through  the  world  after 
the  first  half  of  his  life  on  an  easy  path. 
Having  recently  and  repeatedly  noticed  the  life 
of  James  Montgomery,  we  can  only  here  say 
that  Mr.  King  has  done  his  work  admirably. 
He  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  subject,  and  that  is 
perhaps  necessary  in  biographical  writing ;  for  the 
writer  mast  gather  aome  feeling,  very  good  or 
vety  bad,  towards  the  material  on  which  he  works. 
He  sympathises  with  Mr.  Mongomery's  early 
political  purposes,  in  which   that  gentleman  did 


*  Whiteloeke's  **  Liber  Pkmelicns  ;'*  a  H.S.  Diary  quoted  in 
Baeon*a  Woifa  b;  Monlagn  (vol.  i6.  p.  916.  iMie),  9h» 
OBiits  to  itato  wkcfs  it  is. 
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not  liimaelf  sympathise  ultimately,  for  he  became 
something  like  a  Conservative  Whig,  or  a  Liberal 
Conservative.  The  Sheffield  Poet  was  twice  impri- 
soned, after  trials,  for  political  crimes,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  was  deemed  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Mr.  King  quotes  some  of  the  verses, 
which  were  deemed  to  be  seditious.  They  profess 
to  be  a  patriotic  song  by  a  clergyman  of  Belfast. 
The  verses  are  certainly  not  very  dangerous.  They 
have  not  much  poetry  in  them ;  but  "  a  clergyman 
at  Belfast "  may  have  given  them  importance,  for 
near  the  time  the  country  around  Belfast  had  been  in 
open  rebellion,  hostile  armies  met  within  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  that  town,  and 
even  clergymen  had  been  hanged  for  treason  at 
their  owm  church  doors.  The  text,  therefore,  we 
suppose  to  have  derived  its  sedition  or  its  dangerous 
sedition  in  part  from  the  title. 

The  following  passage  on  imprisonment  for  debt 
we  copy,  because  we  agree  thoroughly  in  its  senti- 
ments. A  man  who  does  wrong  should  be  punished 
by  the  constituted  courts  of  his  country  for  the 
wrong  doing ;  but  the  ualimited  imprisonment  to 
which  the  author  refers  may  be  the  most  cruel  and 
unjust  infliction  that  can  be  imagined  : — 

Tfl  who  would  read  these  tbingt  deeper,  go  to  White 
Croee  Street,  or,  if  yon  will,  to  the  Qoeea's  Bench,  and 
lighten  the  dreary,  way,  the  helJ-honn  of  yonr  onfortanale 
friend.  Sit  betide  him  in  that  dim,  dark  saloon  the  last  two 
honn  allowed  each  day,  and  if  that  roan  or  woman's  heart 
•f  yonrs  doee  not  shodder,  and  beat  hardly,  it  ia  a  heart  of 
iroo, — One— two — fire — aeren  years  within,  and  may  never 
get  ont.  Hy  gnilt  ia  a  hnndrM) ;  mine  a  thonsand ;  mine 
ton  tboBsand ;  mine  the  body,  blood,  and  sinews  of  trnstfal 
depositors,  bnt  now  more  needy  beggars,  more  starving 
widows,  and  orphans,  than  I  dare  to  nninbcr. — The  brother 
of  a  lord,  who  walks  like  his  ancestry,  whilst  he  swears  like 
a  trooper,  and  bullies  like  a  blackguard.— A  wilful  knot  of 
nvellers,  upon  whose  every  countenance  rninatioa  is  stamped 
like  •  black  disease.— An  old  man,  with  hair  as  white  as 
aoov,  and  elothed  in  faded  respectability,  crouched  np  in  his 
dismal  comer,  and  shedding  great  tears  of  sorrow,  even 
sorrow,  at  the  fate  which  haMi  sent  him  hither ;  while  his 
daily-coming  grandchild  clings  shnddering  to  his  boeom, 
Isarfnl  lest  the  wild,  nntethered  riot  sweep  her  away. — A 
pale  white  iaee,  with  thin  womanly  form — a  wife,  stealing  to 
Iwr  hnsband's  side,  and  he  not  heedful  of  htfr  coming,  nor  of 
her  presenee ;  heedful  only  of  the  dioe-hasard  of  sii,  which 
yields  no  love,  yet  min.  Oaths  here,  there — bickerings 
everywhere  j  Anes  and  their  vulgar  antidotes  i  broken,  hashed- 
«p  life-disaster  and  devildom  I 

We  recollect  once  to  have  seen  in  one  of  these 
prisons  a  very  old  man  of  respectable  appearance 
anaweriug  to  Mr.  King's  description,  and  on 
making  some  inquiries  respecting  him,  we  found 
that  be  had  laid  science  under  obligations  for  his 
discoveries,  or  the  application  of  other  discoveries 
far  more  valuable  than  any  debts  that  he  could  have 
incurred. 

During  one  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  imprisonments, 
the  late  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  then  a  young  man,  acted 
as  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Iris,  in  the  absence  of  its 
imprisoned  editor,  and  the  following  letter  shows 
bow  cantioua  Mr.  Montgomery  had  grown  : — 

His  last  letter  to  Mr.  Smith  *»  dated  Scarborongh,  July 
17th  : — Ton  will  not  be  angry  at  my  impertinent  advice, 
I  it  is  not  given  onder  the  idea  of  iiguaotion,  but 


merely  that  some  of  the  hints  I  throw  ont  may  assist  yon  in 
porsning  that  path  of  moderation  and  security  which  no  man 
living  is  more  capable  of  following  than  myself.  If  any  riots 
happen  before  my  return,  do  not  tell  any  dangerous  tmths, 
nor  any  wilful  falsehoods.  The  latter  part  of  this  advice  is 
uunecessary  [we  should  thiak  so],  but  yon  must  particularly 
be  on  yonr  guard  about  the  former/ 

This  mnch  of  John  Pye  Smith,  the  now  departed  scholar, 
preacher,  and  large-hearted  Christian,  No  word  of  oars  is 
needed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  honoured  memory,  lie 
has  demonstrated  all  these  in  his  works,  which  live  after  him, 
and  give  good  odour  to  his  name.  His  deaih,  and  the  lead« 
ing  thereto,  is  an  impressive  and  instructive  chapter  in 
human  history. 

At  the  date  of  this  letter  the  writer  was  again 
free,  but  the  sorrows  he  had  suffered  gave  him  a 
hearty  fear  of  "  dangerous  truths.'*  The  summary 
of  his  character,  which  we  subjoin,  is  an  appro- 
priate closer  to  an  excellent  volume. 

We  can  scarcely  name  an  organisation  (or  intelleetnal, 
moral,  or  social  improvement  in  SheflBeid  that  existed  befor* 
Mr.  Montgomery  became  a  resident  there.  We  can  hardly 
point  to  any  existing  now,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  did 
not  take  a  part.  Among  these  the  Infirmary  stood  foremost. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and,  to  the  last,  one  of  Hie 
active  friends  of  the  Lancasterian  Sdiools.  In  conjnnction 
with  his  friend  George  Bennet,  he  took  part  in  the  establiah* 
nent  of  the  Sunday-school  Union.  Within  his  day  of 
activity  arose  all  the  geeat  religions  societies,  the  Bible, 
Missionary,  and  Tract  Societies  and  Sunday-school  Unions, 
all  aided  by  him  unsectarianly,  and  pleaded  for  far  beyond 
his  own  home.  Of  the  Literary  and  Philoeophieal  Sooiety 
he  «as  one  of  the  founders,  and  mont  steady  supporters.  Tha 
Mechanics*  Library  had  the  service  of  his  valuable  presi- 
dency from  its  commencement.  The  People's  College,  the 
Mechanics*  Institute,  the  Athenaeum,  received  his  aid  as  a 
lecturer  and  as  interested  friend.  The  ciimbing  boy^  were 
manfully  pleaded  for,  savings*  banks  commended.  And  traly 
is  it  said,  that  "  he  stuck  with  marvelloas  teoitcity  to  tha 
Old  Gas  Company.*'  He  was  its  chairman  before  the  amal- 
gamation in  1835,  and  ever  aAer,  to  his  death ;  and  in  that 
capacity  he  went  heart  and  soul  with  the  directory,  even 
when  the,  increasing  demand  for  gas,  which  that  directory 
could  not  supply,  dictated  the  necessity  of  a  new  company, 
which  was  started,  and  which  kept  the  town  in  atormy  com* 
motion  through  many  a  nuisy  day. 

No  man  ever  more  sincerely,  more  disinterestedly,  and 
more  zealously,  served  his  fellow-men  in  all "  the  modern  forms 
in  which  benevolence  can  express  itself.  He  was  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame,  ile  was  a  futher  to  the  poor,  and 
the  case  he  knew  not  he  searched  out.  At  vast  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labour,  in  modes  that  imposed  upon  hie 
sensitive  mind  and  fine  taste  the  severest  self-denial,  he 
served  the  cause  of  religion  and  benevolence.  There  was  no 
self -seeking  in  bim.  He  practised  no  dap^trap  mrts.  Ha 
made  no  false  pretences.  He  seised  upon  no  public  cause 
as  a  means  of  exhibiting  himself,  or  furthering  any  hidden 
aims.  He  sought  good  ends  by  pure  means.  With  all  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  ho  had  the  patient  perseverance  of  the 
veriest  drudge.  lie  would  go  on  for  years  in  the  steady 
performance  of  the  homeliest  labours  that  the  newssities  of 
any  useful  or  benevolent  institution  could  require.  His 
fidelity  to  any  cause  he  undertook  was  xealons  and  nnvaiy- 
ing."    This  is  the  man  1  the  philanthropist  I 

This  is  the  man,  however,  for  whom  Sheffield 
has  not  even  yet  performed  its  promise  to  the 
world  of  a  monument.  That  work  may  be  left  to 
the  next  century. 
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Modem    Eome,      Boards,    p.p.    117      London : 

Longman  and  Go. 
A  HiSTORT  of  Modern  Borne,  that  is  Rome  dating 
from  the  fall  of  the  Emperors,  offers  a  tempting 
field  to  any  writer.  The  subject  has  been  treated 
in  Tarious  works,  bat  we  have  no  concise  history 
of  the  city  from  the  day  that  it  exchanged  secular 
for  spiritual  power.  This  work  is  too  brief  for 
the  subject,  and  is  rather  an  attack  upon  the  policy 
of  Rome  than  a  history  of  the  city.  The  author 
holds  opinions  to  which  the  Celtic  Society  of  Glas- 
gow will  decidedly  objeet.  We  are  almost  afraid  to 
copy  them,  even  for  the  purpose  of  stating  our 
disbelief  of  the  writer*s  views.  He  holds  by  races 
and  plenty  of  money,  as  necessary  means  of  human 
advancement.  He  not  only  says  that  some  races 
are  superior  to  others,  but  that  the  inferior  must 
disappear  from  the  world  before  we  can  have  per- 
fect civil  and  religious  freedom.  He  trusts,  as  we 
have  said,  first,  in  plenty  of  money. 

The  progreM  of  the  middle  dtues  in  wealth  is  identicel 
with  the  progress  of  the  hamaD  race  iu  knowledge  and  virtoe. 
Thoee  who  aie  employed  in  earning  merelj  their  daily  snp- 
port  have  not  leisure  to  enlighten  their  minds  or  to  obtain 
that  portion  of  hnman  enjoyment  which  is  essential  to  mor- 
ality. Competence  and  virtne  are  unable  to  be  separated  in 
human  life.  Without  eompetenoe  no  man  can  be  above 
temptation,  and  without  virtue  no  man  can  preserve  his  for- 
tune. Those  on  the  other  hand  who  are  born  wealthy  and 
have  no  serious  cause  fof  anxiety  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
andergo  that  self-education  in  the  world,  which  is  more 
valuable  than  the  money,  the  influence,  or  the  fame  which 
it  may  acq  lire. 

We  have  known  very  good  and  intelligent  men, 
who  were  obliged  to  work  early  and  late  for  their 
and  their  families  daily  bread ;  and  to  the  eye  of 
man  and  the  laws  of  man  they  were  irreproach- 
ably virtuous.  The  writer  is  altogether  ignorant 
of  our  home  society — a  sort  of  knowledge  not  pos- 
sessed by  many  persons  who  write  books.  Next, 
he  believes  in  the  Teutonic  race,  as  we  also  believe, 
and  everybody  believes  more  or  less  : — 

If  at  any  of  these  places  the  populace  obtain  a  permanent 
footing  of  independence  the  place  becomes  powerful,  and  for 
ever  influences  the  destiny  of  mankind,  as  in  the  case  of 
Athena,  Rome,  England,  Holland,  snd  the  United  Slates. 
But  if  either  a  despotic  monarch  or  (still  worse)  abeolult 
oligarch  obtain  the  upper  hand,  the  place  is  sure  never  to 
posseu  power  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  never  to  have 
more  than  a  temporary  influence  on  mankind,  as  in  the  case 
of  Egypt,  Persia,  Sparta,  Carthage.  Spain  and  Poland. 

We  cannot  exactly  say  that  the  Egyptians  and 


Carthaginians  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  race.  We 
do  not  quite  thiuk  that  they  did.  This  writer,  we 
are  sure,  would  be  alarmed  to  find  that  Dr.  Living- 
stone discovered  traces  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  head 
and  limbs,  and  traces  of  their  work  on  the  Zam- 
besi. We  are  afraid  that  the  Egyptians  were  civi- 
lised descendants  of  Ham.  (The  Carthaginians  were 
probably  ancestors  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens  ; 
and  we  know  not  that  they  are  Teutonic.  Our 
Author  considers  that  the  power  of  Rome  spiritual 
is  founded  upon  the  Celtic  race,  and  they  must  be 
formidable  in  numbers.  He  does  not  admit  that 
the  Italiaus  are  anything  but  Teutonics,  and  they 
have  some  connexion  with  Rome.  The  Germans 
are  all  right,  in  hb  opinion,  we  suppose  ;  but 
many  of  them  cling  to  Rome  spiritual.  It  is  of 
no  use,  however,  multiplying  examples.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  state  of  the  Celts  :— 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to 
modern  Rome  is  the  physical  decay  of  the  Celtic  race  in 
Europe.  This  decay  is  most  perceptible  in  Scotknd,  Ireland, 
Germany,  France,  and  even  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  negroes 
are  incapable  of  being  civilised— that  is  to  say,  if  any  people 
endeavour  to  maice  negroes  live  by  their  labour  and  bj  their 
independent  eiertions,  the  negroes  so  attempted  to  be  civi- 
lised disappear. 

We  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon  as  to  the 
negroes  because  we  have  nothing  personal  to  say 
in  their  case ;  but  for  the  Celts  we  may  entertain  a 
partiality.  Now,  the  negroes  seem  to  prosper  in 
some  quarters  very  well  and  rather  multiply.  As  to 
the  Celts  of  Scotland  it  would  be  difficult  now  to 
trace  them.  The  nation  is  a  mixed  race. 
Wherever  the  Celtic  element  prevails  in  Scotland, 
however,  the  population  are  ultra-  Protestant. 

We  have  read  the  decline  of  the  Celts,  and  here 
is  their  doom — 

Those  races  that  are  incapable  of  civilisation  or  of  free 
government  are  imperfect  types  of  humanity ;  they  belong  to 
the  genus  man,  but  they  are  not  men.  In  Europe  they  are 
almost  always  Roman  Catholics  or  Infidels,  hardly  ever 
Protestant  or  Unitarians,  and  their  presence  has  been  gener* 
ally  accompanied  by  standing  armies,  and  a  snpentitioua 
obedience  to  an  ignorant  and  intolerant  priesthood.  The 
Celts  are  strengera  to  individnal  self-reliance  to  free  trade, 
and  to  the  modern  principles  of  free  colonisation,  all  of 
which  have  heed  the  works  of  the  Tontoiiic  race,  the  perfect 
men.  When  the  Celts  die  off  we  may  eipect  to  see 
the  destruction  of  miliury  despotism  in  Europe,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  power  to  persecute. 

We  shall  greatly  rejoice  in  the  issues  proposed, 
but  we  trust  that  they  may  be  obtained  without 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Celtic  race. 


POLITICAL   NAUBATIVE. 


Pabluhekt  will  reassemble  in  four  days.  The 
Ministry  hare  chalked  out  for  the  members  the 
work  of  an  important  ^session.  The  India  mea- 
sure which  they  are  to  propose,  and  the  Reform 
Bill  which  they  have  promised,  with  the  onrrent 
legialation  of  the  coontiy,  must  keep  the  members 


in  regular  work  for  the  nsval  period.  The  pro- 
priety of  their  Indian  measure^  has  been  disoosaed 
in  another  page. 

Nearly  all  that  we  can  write,  to  nrge  reformers  to 
seek,  when  they  hafo  an  opportunity,  a  really 
effectire  measare  of  refonD,  haa  been  written. 
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To  the  last  month  their  efforts  had  heen  few  and 
weak.  Since  that  date,  numerous  meetings  have 
heen  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
several  plans  have  heen  propounded.  A  London 
Association  suggests  a  ratepajing  suffrage,  for 
boroughs ;  and  other  parties  propose  a  manhood 
suffrage,  without  regard  to  rates.  The  first  plan 
seems  to  he  not  quite  household  suffrage;  the 
second  is  universal  suffrage.  The  Government 
have  a  plan  of  their  own,  probshly  not  jet  drawn, 
hut  elastic,  although  not  quite  so  elastic  as  to 
oomprehend  the  minor  of  these  two  suffrages. 
They  will  go  to  the  extent  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
measure,  if  he  cannoi  be  persuaded  to  take  office 
as  the  new  Secretary  for  India ;  for  if  he  should 
accept  that  position,  he  may  draw  a  narrower  bill 
for  reform  ;  but  if  he  decline  the  alliance,  he  must 
not  he  allowed  to  bid  higher  than  the  Government 
at  his  first  offen  His  scheme  would  give  a  £5 
suffrage  in  towns ;  and  in  many  towns  it  would  not 
differ  materially  from  tberatepayiug  suffrsge. 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  Scotland,  and 
prosecutes  its  cause  with  some  vigour,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  for  this  country  that  equality  with 
England,  in  the  matter  of  a  forty  shillings  pro- 
prietary suffrage,  that  we  should  have  said  with 
less  experience  of  the  power  of  pretexts,  had  only 
to  be  asked  in  order  to  be  conceded  to  correct  a 
causeless  omission  in  some  bill. 

The  next  is  the  educational  scheme  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Primate  and  a  host  of  learned 
men ;  which  means  no  more  nor  less,  than  that 
the  privileges  of  certain  classes  who  are  allowed  to 
vote  both  for  their  information  and  for  their  resi- 
dential position,  should  be  extended  to  a  greater 
number  of  those  persons  who  have  obtained  similar 
advantages  of  an  educational  character ;  and  is 
more  likely  to  end  in  dispossessing  three  univer- 
sities of  six  members,  than  in  spreading  the  error 
out  farther.  We  seek  the  annihilation  of  class 
legislation  ;  but  the  intellectual  classes  say  exempt 
us ;  and  other  classes  seek  favour  for  themselves ; 
and  thus  we  should  soon  have  the  honourable 
representatives  of  the  leather-factors,  or  of  the 
sugar-brokers,  and  of  some  other  persons,  who  can  do 
something,  or  know  something,  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  cannot  do  or  do  not  know. 

A  numerous  class  believe  that,  in  the  bustle  of 
he  Indian  measures,  excuse  will  be  found  for  thet 
postponement  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  ministry  can  escape  from  their 
promise  in  that  way.  They  will  certainly  make 
an  offer,  and  although  they  may  not  agree  with 
the  Reformers  on  terms,  they  will  thus  redeem 
their  pledge ;  but  they  may  delay  their  sketch  of 
the  measure  needed,  until  it  cannot  be  passed  in 
the  next  session.  All  accidents  have  to  be  provided 
lor,  and  in  some  measure,  during  February. 

Our  Indian  intelligence  contains  evidence  of  the 
hardest  fighting  in  that  country  since  Sobraon. 
It  is  singular  that  the  Sikhs  whom  we  then  met 
as  brave  enemies,  should  now  be  our  fast  friends. 
Good  and  talent^  men  most  haf  e  represented  us 


in  the  Punjanb  to  effect  this  change  in  ten  years. 
The  race  between  our  93rd  and  the  4th  Punjanb  or 
Sikh  regiment  to  the  two  feet  square  hole  in  the 
Secunderbagh  at  Lucknow  is  called  a  magnificent 
run,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  a  Highlander  or  a 
Sikh  first  entered  ;  but  after  they  had  an  entrance 
four  hundred  men  of  the  two  regiments,  fought 
there  for  two  hours ;  and  when  all  was  over, 
almost  five  times  their  own  number  were 
slain.  The  need  of  reinforcements  is  however 
urgent. 

Some  stock-jobbers  seem  to  fear  that  they  may  be 
needed  nearer  home,  and  that  the  Refugee  ques- 
tion assumes  a  warlike  aspect.  We  suppose  that 
Napoleon  is  wiser  than  to  quarrel  on  that  subject, 
which  would  light  a  fire  in  Europe  that  more  than 
one  dynasty  would  be  unable  to  quell.  We 
abstain  from  mentioning  further  many  of  these 
subjects  in  a  narrative  which  we  will  hereafter  put 
in  the  following  form,  but  probably  in  smaller 
compass,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  tolerably 
comprehensive  record  of  dates  and  facts,  but  of 
course  not  entirely  stripped  of  opinions  which  cannot 
alter  the  absolute  facts. 

Januabt  1st. — ^The  year  begins  wonderfully  out 
of  season,  with  a  calm  and  quiet  day — and  a 
temperature  of  48  or  thereby — in  the  shade  too, 
and  all  sorts  of  flowers  blooming,  and  fruit  trees 
blossoming  most  unnaturally,  in  this  central  day  of 
our  strange  winter.  A  great  many  of  the  general 
public  are  said  to  indulge  in  sea-bathing  on  the 
coast  of  Northumberland.  Strawberries  and  cr«am 
have  been  enjoyed  to  dessert  after  dinner  in  Aber* 
deenshire.  The  broom  blooms  beautifully  in 
Surrey.  Apples,  like  nuts  in  size,  are  common  in 
Herefordshire.  Bewildered  linnets  have  been  caught 
making  nests,  and  attempting  to  rear  families  in  a 
dozen  of  counties.  .Roses  are  superabundant,  and 
hyacinths  are  a  drug  in  the  flower  gardens  on 
New  Year's  day.  Devonshire,  the  Devon  paragraph- 
ists  say,  is  a  rush  of  blossoms ;  and  a  certified  list 
of  botanical  wonders  in  full  show  at  Bournemouth 
has  been  published;  but  they  never  have  any 
winter  at  that  "  agreeable  and  fashionable"  water- 
ing place.  It  is  summer  with  them  when  it  is 
winter  anywhere  else  in  our  isles ;  and  the  torrid 
zone  from  May  to  November.  What  all  this 
un-natural  weather  portends  and  prognosticates  we 
cannot  guess  ;  but  it  comes  before  something. 

The  mail,  with  letters  from  the  East,  is  to  hand. 
They  do  not  describe  clearly  the  operations  at 
Lucknow ;  but  they  must  have  been  attended  with 
a  sad  loss  of  life.  At  Hong  Kong,  in  November, 
notes  of  busy  preparation  were  loud  enough  of  the 
expedition  to  be  projected  against  Canton ;  but  Yeh 
will  not  budge  a  bit. 

Our  revenue  accounts  show  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  million  down  on  the  quarter,  and 
nearly  two  millions  on  the  year,  to  the  grief  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  although  something 
of  the  sort  was  expected. 

Business  has  become  better  and  Consols  are 
quoted  at  94^. 
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2nd. — ^The  strange  weatber  coniinnes,  and  mone- 
tary business  is  sa'd  to  be  easier ;  although  that 
is  not  the  experience  of  many  persons.  The  Bank 
of  England  has  cancelled  the  two  miMions  of  notes 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  GoTemment 
letter  and  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  is  back  again 
to  life  under  the  twice  suspended  Act  of  1844. 
It  now  charges  eight  per  cent  as  its  minimum  rate 
of  discount,  and  begins  business  again  under  the 
old  system  with  a  good  balance  of  reserved  notes, 
which  people  say  will  soon  be  superabundant  as 
nobody  wants  to  enter  on  any  kind  of  trade. 

4th. — The  frost  has  come  again  in  a  slight, 
timid  way,  but  strong  enough  to  kill  the  blooming 
pansies.  Lord  Palmerston  is  said  to  have  decided 
upon  the  absorption  of  the  Indian  government 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Company.  He  might 
have  told  the  secret  to  the  assembled  wisdom  of 
the  country  before  the  separation  of  Parliament ; 
for  it  was  well  known  before  that  event  to  himself 
and  his  friends.  People  now  begin  to  understand 
why  the  Marquis  of  Glanricarde  has  obtained  Lord 
Harrowby*8  seat  in  the  Cabinet — merely  because  he 
i:»  brotber-in  law  to  the  Grovemor-General  of  India ; 
and  he  will  not  attend  any  more  Indian  Reform 
meetings  at  the  London  Tavern.  Nevertheless 
more  than  usual  scandal  circulates  on  the  subject 
of  this  appointment ;  but  it  is  some  men's  fate 
always  to  be  associated  with  scandal. 

5  th. — The  Bank  of  England  is  threatened  with 
a  deluge  of  gold  and  has  added  £300,000  to  its  stock 
to- day.  A  rumour  has  currency  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  has  retired  upon  Cawnpore  from  Luck- 
now.  "Upon  undoubted  authoritj"  this  intelli- 
gence is  said  not  to  be  true. 

6th.— General  Havelock  is  dead.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  25  th  November  from  disease 
caused  by  anxiety  and  fatigue.  The  information 
falls  upon  the  country  like  a  universal  calamity ; 
and  so  it  is.  The  same  telegraph  brings  news  of 
misfortune  to  General  Windham's  force  at  Cawn- 
pore, from  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  on  the  27th 
November;  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  that 
body  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  on  the  7th  December. 
So  the  undoubted  authority  of  yesterday  was  in 
error. .  All  this  bad  intelligence  has  but  slightly 
affected  the  price  of  funds ;  for  life  or  death  is 
balanced  by  gold,  and  that  comes  in  profusion. 

7th. — The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
have  to-day  reduced  their  rate  of  discount  from 
eight  to  six  per  cent.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  on  hand  an  incipient  civil  war  in 
Kansas,  and  one  in  the  same  condition  with  the 
Mormons  of  Utah.  These  matters  are,  however, 
of  smaller  importance  than  the  death  of  the  brave 
and  good  Havelock,  who  is  more  regretted  than 
any  commander  of  recent  times.  General  Wind- 
ham aeems  to  have  been  regularly  beaten  on  the 
27th  of  November.  The  64th  regiment  are  said 
to  be  severely  cut  up,  and  the  82nd  and  the  88ih 
have  been  badly  handled,  and  lost  all  their  ammu- 
nition, baggage,,and  tents — a  terrible  misfortune  in 
the  present  state  of  India. 


8th. — General  Windham's  defeat,  and  General 
Havelock *s  death  are  still  the  subjects  of  conver- 
sation and  writing.  General  Havelock*s  baronetcy 
was  dated  the  day  after  his  death,  and  does  not 
hold.  It  will  be  renewed.  The  bill  by  whirh  a 
pension  of  a  £1,000  yearly  was  secured  to  him 
during  life,  with  succession  to  his  son,  did  not 
pass,  being  postponed.  That  also  will  require 
renewal  in  another  shape.  The  daily  papers  say 
that  the  Gwalior  contingent,  by  whom  General 
Windham  was  driven  back  to  Cawnpore,  numbered 
only  8000  men.  Private  letters  received  by  the 
last  mail  referred  to  them  as  a  body  of  14,000 
men.     They  are  more  likely  to  be  correct. 

9th. — The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  discount  at 
the  Bank  of  England  is  explained  by  the  accounts 
showing  an  increase  on  the  week  to  Wednesday  of 
more  than  a  million  in  gold  and  also  in  the  re- 
served notes.  Some  person  has  discovered,  hap- 
pily, that  the  64th  could  not  have  been  all  cut  up 
with  General  Windham  at  Cawnpore,  because  a 
large  number  of  the  regiment  were  with  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  at  Lucknow. 

10th.— The  death  of  General  Havelock  formed 
the  subject  of  remarks  in  the  discourses  delivered 
in  many  of  the  churches  in  the  metropolis  and  tho 
larger  towns. 

11th. — The  telegraphs  supply  rather  fuller  re- 
ports of  General  Windham's  actions  with  the 
Gwalior  Contingent.  He  defeated  a  part  of  that 
body  on  the  26th,  was  defeated  by  them  on  the 
27th  November,  and  driven  into  his  entrenchmenta 
at  Cawnpore.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  having  left  Sir 
James  Outram  in  force  at  Alumbagh,  near  Luck- 
now,  escorted  the  late  inhabitants  of  the  Eesidency 
at  Lucknow,  the  sick,  and  the  wounded,  on  their 
way  to  Cawnpore.  He  heard  firing  on  his  route, 
and  went  over  thirty  miles  in  one  march  to  join  in, 
and  only  in  time  to  save  the  entrenchments.  He 
acted  on  the  defensive  until  the  long  train  of 
helpless  sick  and  wounded  persons,  amounting  to 
one  thousand,  were  safely  over  the  Ganges,  and 
under  sufficient  escort  to  Allahabad;  and  three 
hours  after  the  last  of  them  left,  on  the  7th 
December,  he  attacked  and  routed  the  enemy,  now 
estimated  at  20,000  men,  taking  sixteen  guns,  and 
re-taking  the  baggage  and  tents  which  were  lost. 
Brigadier  Grant,  with  cavalry  and  horse  artillery, 
followed  further,  and  reached  the  fugitives  as  they 
were  crossing  the  Ganges,  where  he  captured  their 
remaining  baggage  and  guns. — It  is  said  that  Lord 
Stratford  de  Rcdcliffe,  for  many  years  our  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  has  retired  from  publio 
life.  The  rumour  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
report  of  tlie  death  of  Redschid  Pacha,  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  Turkey,  and  its  greatest  political  reformer. 
He  has  been  termed  the  only  honest  Turk.  That 
may  include  only  Turks  in  public  life. 

12th. — The  intelligeuce  of  yesterday  comprised 
the  suppression  of  a  revolt  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  territory,  by  Colonel  Kerr,  with  native 
cavalry. — Lord  Lyons,  it  is  said,  will  be  our  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey.     The  Government  organs 
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deem  a  oontradietion  of  the  inmoiir  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Clanricarde  will  be  the  new  Minister  for 
lodta  necessary.  Many  persons  think  that  tlie 
denial  was  perfectly  nece8^^try. —  Ihe  Leviathan 
steamer,  which  has  been  long  undergoing  the 
process  of  being  launched  by  pushing,  has  to  day 
reached  deep  water,  to  the  joy  of  its  proprietary, 
who  have  been  figuratively  there  for  mouths. 

13th. — Commodore  Paulding,  of  the  United 
States  Na?y,  has  arrested  General  Walker  the 
PUibosterer— ati  Americanism  for  buccaneer — with 
hb  men  on  the  Nicaraguan  territory,  and  returned 
them  safely  to  the  United  States  territories.  The 
Commander  is  likely  to  suffer  censure  for  his 
honesty  from  Congress.  A  vote  of  that  kind  would 
be  natural. — Letters  from  Naples  say  that  from  the 
grtat  earthquake  on  the  17th  December,  twenty  five 
thousand  persons  perished. 

13th. — The  East  India  Proprietary  met  to-day, 
and  the  Go?emment  scheme  of  annexing  them  wa<i 
discussed  and  will  be  opposed  warmly.  The 
ir.eetiug  was  adjourned.  Money  is  their  difficulty. 
They  want  security  to  get  their  loans  cheap,  and 
the  home  Government  prefer  to  take  the  whole 
Gorcem  with  their  assets  and  liabilities. 

14th,— The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
reduced  their  minimum  rate  of  interest  to-day  to 
^we  per  cent. — Greneral  Windham  is  now  blamed 
for  bad  tactics  in  the  Cawnpore  affair.  His  ciitics 
say  that  he  had  no  experience  and  that  bis  Redan 
fame  was  only  that  of  a  brave  man. 

15th. — "  Be  sure  thy  sin  shall  find  thee  out." — 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  assassination  last  evening.  It 
Is  the  universal  topic  of  conversation  to-driy. 
Hand-shelii^  charged  with  detonating  powder, 
fired  by  perrussion-caps  at  the  heavy  end,  were 
thrown  at  their  carriage  when  it  stopped  at  the 
operadoor.  The  attempt  was  diabolical  in  its 
idea,  as  are  all  murders,  bdt  this  one  could  not 
have  been  successful  except  by  destroying  the 
lives  of  many  persons.  Six  are  killed  and  more 
than  a  hundred  are  wounded.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  escaped  uninjured.  Four  Italians,  named 
Orsini,  Pierri,  Dasilva,  and  Gbmez  are  arrested  on 
good  evidence  that  they  planned  these  terrible 
shells.  They  were  engaged  in  the  Roman  revolu- 
tion. Napoleon  restored  the  Pope  and  suppressed 
the  Republic.  That  was  his  sin.  It  gives  him 
neither  rest  nor  safety.  The  Italians  refuse  to 
forgive,  and  seek  to  murder.     That  is  their  sin. 

The  bulletins  of  the  operations  for  the  relief  of 
Lueknow  and  the  report  of  Colonel  Inglis  of  the 
defence  of  the  Residency  have  been  published. 
They  are  both  remarkable  documents ;  and  form 
Tiluable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  war. 
The  relief  of  the  Residency  has  cost  Sir  Colin 
Canpbell*s  army  nearly  six  hundred  men  in  kilted 
and  wounded.  The  enemy  suffered  terribly  in  these 
operationa  ;  and  the  number  of  their  killed  is  esti- 
aated  at  seyen  thousand,  of  whom  two  thousand 
were  taken  from  one  building,  the  Secunderbagb, 
•tomied  hj  our  93rd  and  the  4th  Ponjaab  infantij. 


16th. — bissatisfaction  is  expressed  here  at  the 
tone  in  which  Count  de  Morny  expressed  to  the 
Ernperor  the  congratulations  of  the  Chamber  of 
Prers  at  his  wonderful  escape;  when  the  Count 
referred  to  this  country  as  giving  shelter  to  homi- 
ciJes — aud  especially  that  cla^s  of  them  who  are 
regicides.  If  the  French  Government  could  only 
shew  that  any  persons  residing  here  were  guiltj^f 
compassing  any  person's  death,  our  laws  would 
punish  the  crime. 

Another  telegraphic  report  of  the  forthcoming 
Indian  n^ail  from  Bombay  was  received  to-day. 
Colonel  Seaton,  at  the  bead  of  a  column  from 
Delhi,  had  twice  defeated  the  rebels  near  Futty- 
ghur,  iufiicting  upon  them  the  loss  of  750  lives— 
a  number  of  guns  and  all  their  baggage. 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  shew  that  its  stock 
of  gold  has  gone  over  thirteen  millions. 

18th.— Colonel  Inglis  has  been  promoted  for  his 
defence  of  the  Residency  at  Lueknow.  He  is 
like  General  Williams,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  belongs  to  a  Scotch  family,  not  very  numerous. 
He  will  obtain  the  regiment  probably  to  which 
General  Havelock  was  named  Colonel.  To  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  very  high  praise  is  given  for  his 
generalship  both  at  Cawnpore  and  Lueknow.  Ge 
neral  Windham,  who  was  the  popular  hero  of  the 
Redan,  has  marched  into  a  dark  cloud  at  CawoJ 
pore — sic  transit  gloria— nhtu  a  leader  is  de- 
feated without  evincing  the  genius  to  lead ;  but  he 
was  deceived.  The  64th,  instead  of  being  cut  up 
totally,  lost  their  colonel,  Brigadier  Wilson,  and  six 
other  officers,  out  of  fourteen,  with  34  men  killed 
and  wounded  out  of  a  force  of  160  lank  and  file 
From  the  29ih  November  to  the  7th  December, 
the  rebels  appear  to  have  thought  that  they 
were  besieging  the  Cawnpore  entrenchments. 
Upon  the  latter  date  they  were  disastrously 
undeceived,  and  driven  out  of  the  town  to  Bithoor 
aud  Calpee,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  they  had 
won — that,  indeed,  and  everything  else.  Nana 
Sahib  is  said  to  be  amongst  them.  The  affairs  of 
India  are,  however,  urgent.  The  71st  High* 
landers  are  despatched  irom  Malta,  and  the  92nd 
from  Gibraltar,  by  the  overland  route. — It  is  said 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  extremely  popular 
with  the  working  classes  of  Paris.  The  reverse 
is  held  by  some  who  know  them  well,  and  believe 
in  the  probability  of  mischief  in  that  quarter. 
The  Emperor  himself  is  not  sure  upon  the  subject, 
for  it  b  said  that  the  garrison  of  Paris,  numbering 
70,000  men,  were  under  arms  in  half-an-hour  after 
the  committal  of  the  Orsini  wickedness.  An 
army  of  175,000  men  in  London  would  not  infer 
the  popularity  of  our  Government. 

19th. — The  French  Emperor's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Legislative  Chambers  yesterday, 
was  quiet  and  sensible — of  fair  length,  aud  inter- 
spersed with  congratulations  on  the  state  cf 
France,  having  an  increase  of  nearly  a  million  of 
reyenue,  and  a  passage  through  the  general  ciisis 
almost  unscathed. 

20th. — The  Gazette  contains  ^  patent,  confer 
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ring  the  Baronetcy  designed  for  the  late  General 
Havelock  on  his  son,  and  on  his  wife  the  title 
she  would  have  held  if  his  death  had  not  occurred. 

81st. — All  the  London  Joint  Stock  Banks  have 
held  their  semi-annual  meetings  this  week,  and 
have  divided  all  their  earnings,  apparently,  at  the 
n^  of  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. — lemming  nothing 
by  the  late  experiences ;  although  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  wisdom  of  Bankers  to  retain  higher 
reserves. 

82nd. — ^The  French  Emperor  has  decreed  the 
suppression  of  several  Paris  newspapers,  taking 
advantage  of  the  assassination  excitement  for  this 
purpose :  and  he  proscribes  religious  discussions 
in  the  press  as  tending  to  the  disturbance  of 
society. 

23rd. — Additional  telegraphs  from  India  bring 
little  or  no  additional  intelligence,  except  the  suc- 
cess of  some  columns  of  the  Madras  native  army 
in  suppressing  insurrections  in  Central  India. 
Many  arrests  have  occurred  in  Paris  in  connection 
with"  the  crime  of  the  14th.  One  of  the  four 
Italians  arrested  on  that  evening  has  narrated  the 
plans  of  Ihe  conspirators. 

The  Bank  of  England  accounts  exhibit  another 
great  increase  of  bullion — the  total  holding  being 
now  nearly  fourteen  and  a  half  millions.  The 
Oaieite  records  the  appointment  of  Major  General 
IngUs,  Captain  Peel,  R.N.,  Colonel  Lugard,  and 
Colonel  Hope  Grant,  to  be  knights  commanders  of 
the  Bath,  and  thirty-four  new  Companions  of  the 
Bath,  chiefly  Indian  officers. 

86th. — The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal 
with  the  son  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  the 
heir  apparent  of  the  Prussian  throne,  was  cele- 
brated in  St.  James's.  The  procession,  and  the 
general  interest  probably  felt  in  the  alliance,  drew 
immense  crowds  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Palace,  especially  as  the  day  was  remarkably 
favourable,  and  the  people  everywhere  have  no 
objections  to  holiday  making.  The  ceremonial 
was  conducted  by  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  Lord 
Campbell  was  the  first  person  present,  but 
not  a  first  person  singular,  in  the  chapel ;  for  his 
wife,  Lady  Stratheden,  accompanied  him.  We 
have  gathered  from  his  Lordship's  lives  of  the 
Chief  Justices,  that  he  was  unusually  anxious 
regarding  the  collar  and  robe  ofllcially  belonging 
to  that  office,  and  they  were  remarkably  well  repre- 
sented in  this  case.  Among  the  senior  members 
of  the  party ;  probably  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
attracted  most  attention — not  that  he  did  any- 
thing to  draw  people's  eyes  on  him — for  be  wore  a 
grave  and  serious  appearance;  but  his  former 
circumstances,  and  a  former  marriage  with  a  Prin- 
cess of  Britaini  came  back  to  his  mind  as  to  that 


of  others.  The  ceremonial  and  various  "affecting'* 
circumstances  connected  therewith  have  been 
described  sentimentally  by  some  gentleman  for  the 
Timei,  who  forgot  that  he  was  not  concocting  a 
romance,  but  merely  reporting.  The  members  of 
the  Royal  family  acted  just  as  the  members  of 
other  educated  families  act  when  they  are  present 
at  the  marriage  of  a  daughter ;  and  as  they  always 
act  in  a  becoming  and  quiet  manner — without  the 
dramatic  accompaniments  described  in  that  very 
imnginative  account.  The  marriage  seems  very 
natural — although  it  would  have  been  more  so 
four  years  hence  ;  and  possesses  many  elements  of 
a  happy  union. 

Several  lives  were  lost  in  the  London  crowds  in 
the  morning,  and  during  the  evening  illuminations. 
In  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  the  day  witnessed 
many  tokens  of  loyalty  and  an  expression  of  the 
common  wish  put  very  neatly  in  gas  before  several 
houses  "  May  they  be  happy." 

Another  telegraph  from  India  brings  the  intelli- 
gence down  to  the  84th  December,  without  any 
important  change  since  Colonel  Seaton's  victories 
on  the  12th  and  15th,  and  those  of  the  Madras 
men  over  Bahandoor  Singh,  on  the  18th.  A  rumour 
exists  that  in  Lucknow  the  rebels  are  fighting 
among  themselves. 

86th— While  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
attending  the  British  Ambassador's  ball  last  even- 
ing, his  printers  in  his  ofiice — Le  Mtmiieur-^yittt 
composing  the  address  of  the  88nd  French  regi- 
ment, in  which  they  offer  their  services  to  form 
the  vanguard  of  a  force  to  come  to  England  for 
the  political  refugees.  The  offer  is  a  little  chival- 
ric ;  but  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  they  could 
have  looked  after  the  refugees  in  Paris,  for  the 
assassins  lived  there  in  great  style  for  three  weeks 
before  the  committal  of  tbese  murders. 

87th.— The  French  Government  is  said  to 
have  requested  of  this  country,  Belgium,  Sardinia, 
and  Switzerland,  the  expulsion  of|Certain  refugees ; 
and  Austria,  in  the  meantime,  declines  to  join  the 
request.  Tke  continuous  publication  of  addre^ea 
in  the  Moniteur  from  regiments  volunteering  for 
foreign  service  is  injudicious. 

88th.— The  Bank  of  England  has  reduced  its 
rate  of  discount  to  four  per  cent. — that  is  one-half 
of  the  price  at  which  business  began  the  month — 
yet  we  are  told  that  our  currency  law  cannot  be 
mended,  and  in  one  sense  needs  not,  as  it  can 
be  suspended.  A  slight  frost  has  returned,  and 
one  person  was  busy  this  morning  posting  bills  of 
skates  offered  for  sale.  The  expenditure  resembled 
that  of  a  consigner  of  goods,  who  paid  the  freight 
of  a  large  parcel  to  Melbourne.  There  will  be  no 
skating  thia  season.  Consols,  at  this  date, 
were  95^. 
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OVRRTHROW  OF  THE  PALMERSTON  GOVERNMENT. 


The  Ministers  carried  the  first  reading  in  the 
Commons,  of  thsir  bill  for  tlie  disposal  of  the  East 
India  Company  bj  a  large  majority.  By  an 
equally  large  majority  they  had  previously  carried 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  to  define  the  punish- 
ment of  foreigners  who,  while  living  under  our 
protection,  thould  be  found  to  have  engaged  in 
conspiracies  to  murder  in  foreign  countries.  Their 
defeat  upon  the  second  reading  of  Sir  J.  Trelawny's 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  church  rates  on  the  17th 
ult.,  was  an  awkward  affair ;  but  it  was  not  deemed 
fatal.  The  occurrence,  however,  weakened  the 
Qovemment,  for  all  defeats  destroy  prestige.  Fol- 
lowers who  mutiny  occasionally  cannot,  on  the 
present  system  of  a  government,  be  trusted. 
The  Premier  began  to  feel  himself  in  a  difficult 
position,  for  a  nominal  majority  may  be  large 
while  the  real  majority  is  small.  Still,  we  believe 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  19  th  few  persons  ex- 
pected his  overthrow  during  the  week,  or  even 
during  the  year.  It  came  unexpected,  for  even  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  few  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  result  of  the  evening's 
vote — so  few  that  it  might  perhaps  have  been  pre- 
vented if  less  confidence  had  existed  among  the 
immediate  friends  of  the  Ministry. 

The  coalition  in  the  present  instance,  as  last  year, 
were  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
who  had  obtained  a  seat  for  Ashlon.  The  Peelites, 
of  punctilious  and  straw-splitting  celebrity,  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pass  under  the  guiding 
wand  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.  The  Derbyites,  with 
all  their  old-fashioned  country  gentleman  notions, 
adopted  the  same  "humble  walk  in  life,"  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  served  as  captain  of  a  company  under  that 
fortunate  leader  whom  the  people  in  office— those 
of  them,  at  least,  who  mention  names  proscribed 
in  moral  society— describe  as  a  certain  personage's 
lieutenant.  The  personal  following  of  Lord  John 
Russell  could  have  been  accommodated  by  either 


of  the  two  parties.  The  independent  members  for 
borough  constituencies,  who  deemed  that  the  hour 
had  come  for  asserting  "  the  honour  of  England/' 
formed  Mr.  Gibson's  personal  staff. 

The  motion  before  the  House  was  for  the  second 
reading  of  a  particular  bill.  The  resolution  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  expressed  detestation  of 
assassination  in  general ;  regret  for  the  particular 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  par- 
ticular; and  more  regret  that  the  Government, 
before  proposing  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
had  not  sent  a  public  answer  to  a  despatch  writteu 
by  Count  Walcwski,  the  Secretary  /or  Foreign 
Affairs  in  France. 

Mr.  Gibson  had  to  achieve  a  particular  purpose. 
He  wanted  to  punish  the  Ministry  for  the  events 
of  the  last  year,  according  to  the  able  journalists 
who  expound  the  creed  of  his  party  on  foreign 
affairs.  He  either  proposed  that,  or  a  better 
object  in  his  resolution ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  good 
tactician  he  adopted  those  terms  that  were  likely 
to  secure  the  success  of  his  work.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  Viscount  Palmerston,  a  politician, 
who  has  been  in  Parliament  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  did  not  insist  for  an  amendment.  Was 
he  for  the  eyening  mesmerised  by  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  ghost  which  had  crossed  his  path  so 
often  before  P  Did  he  entertain  the  fear  that  they 
had  at  last  met  on  Philippi  P  Rising  to  contempt 
of  the  assault  did  he  neglect  to  examine  his  own 
lines  P  Or  trusting  to  large  majorities  did  he  con- 
sider his  forces  to  be  invincible  P  These  questions 
may  never  be  answered,  until  half  a  century  hence 
some  historian,  yet  unborn,  reading  private  letters 
written  on  the  20th  ultimo,  may  be  enabled  to 
solve  them.  In  the  meantime  it  is  certain  that 
the  amendment  should  not  have  been  entertained 
by  the  House,  and  was  entirely  irregular.  It  has 
been  even  said  that  the  late  Speaker,  who  had 
returned  to  see  the  state  of  his  old  home,  declared 
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that  be  would  not  have  put  the  amendment,  even 
if  no  objections  bad  been  taken  to  its  terms. 

The  Commons  were  assembled  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  reading  a  certain  bill  a  second  time. 
An  affinity  existed  between  that  bill  and  the 
despatch  on  which  Mr.  Gibson  founded  his  amend- 
ment. There  was  affinity,  but  no  consanguinity. 
The  bill  might  have  existed  in  complete  indepen- 
dence of  the  despatch.  The  latter  did  not  create 
the  necessity  for  the  former ;  and  the  House  had 
no  business  to  neglect  the  bill  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  neglected  the  despatch.  The  bill  might 
have  arisen  naturally  out  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Rue  de  Lepelletier  on  the  14th  January.  Subse- 
quent circumstances  have  shown  that  the  Orsini 
plot  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  con- 
trived in  this  country.  The  grenades  used  on  this 
occasion  were  made  in  BirmiDgham;  and  the 
arrangements  appear  to  have  been  set  in  order 
before  the  murderers  left  our  shores. 

We  apply  a  strong  epithet  in  this  case,  although 
some  persons  seek  apologies  and  qualifications  for 
their  offence.  We  seek  for  none,  and  accept 
none.  It  is  a  terrible  crime  against  humanity, 
against  policy ;  against  God,  against  man.  It  is  an 
offence  against  good  policy.  Even  despots  who  are 
emperors  or  kmgs  do  not  now  assassinate.  That 
was  their  game  once ;  and  not  long  ago.  They 
feel  its  dangers  or  its  wickednesses  now  ;  and  it  is 
no  part  of  their  system  to  hunt  for  life  in  a  foreign 
land.  We  must  acknowledge  that  if  the  Euro- 
pean emperors  were  stupid  or  wicked  enough  to 
devise  the  death  by  assassination  of  any  refugees 
in  our  land,  the  ability  in  crime,  and  the  money  at 
their  command,  would  ensure  the  result  without 
defiling  any  British  hand  by  the  blood.  That  cir- 
cumstance alone  should  put  assassination  for  po- 
litical purposes  out  of  fashion;  even  with  men  who 
neither  fear  the  universal  law  spoken  from  Heaven, 
and  written  even  on  debased  hearts ;  until  they 
become  seared  utterly ;  nor  the  laws  of  all  civilised 
nations. 

The  offence  committed  in  this  instance  was  more 
terrible  and  more  wicked  than  the  ordinary  blow 
or  shot  directed  against  an  obnoxious  person. 
The  hand-shells,  as  they  may  be  termed,  were 
thrown  with  the  intention  of  killing  one  man  in  a 
multitude.  The  man  might  be  guilty.  The  multi- 
tude were  innocent.  Our  laws  are  founded  upon 
the  noble  principle  that  it  is  better  to  allow  ten 
criminals  to  escape  than  to  punish  one  innocent 
person.  This  act  was  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion— first,  that  one  criminal  existed,  and  next, 
that  it  was  better  to  secure  the  death  or  the  injury 
of  one  hundred  innocent  persons  than  to  lose  the 
possibility  of  inflicting  on  him  a  punishment  which 
might  be  death  or  only  a  slight  wound. 

We  know  that  the  conspirators  may  have 
alleged  to  themselves  the  absence  of  a  desire  on 
their  part  to  punish  any  person.  They  trembled 
before  the  necessity  for  injury  to  many  persons  in 
the  course  that  they  determined  to  follow ;  .but 
their  Uvea  were  to  be  destroyed,  or  those  persons 


were  to  be  lamed  and  ruined  during  life,  for  th^ 
puplic  good,  "the  greatest  possible  happiness* 
perhaps  "  of  the  greatest  possible  number.*'  The 
civilians,  male  and  female — old  and  young,  who 
perished  or  suffered  injury  on  the  Rue  de  Le- 
pelletier, were  martyrs  for  freedom  offered  by  its 
friends!  Their  blood  was  to  be  the  seed  of 
Italian  liberty,  and  the  dust  or  the  stones  of  the 
Rue  de  Lepelletier  its  soil.  This  nonsense  in- 
fluences only  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  have 
forgotten  their  functions  and  their  place  in  the 
world ;  who  have  forgotten  that  their  course  is 
hedged  around  on  every  side,  by  boundaries  that 
they  may  not  trespass  without  crime ;  and  that 
God  will  make  way  for  freedom  when  men  deserve 
its  privileges.  They  overlook  a  grand  distinction 
between  the  men  who  fling  life,  and  friends,  and 
riches,  and  all  that  men  hold  dear,  even  to  the 
loving  hearts  that  beat  for  them  alone,  into  a 
struggle  for  liberty  on  an  open  field,  and  the 
crafty  assassin  who  walks  to  his  battle,  which  is  no 
battle  but  a  crime,  at  the  "  noon  of  night."  They 
may  seek  to  share,  but  their's  is  a  foul  and  false 
pretence,  the  nobility  of  the  man  who,  in  the  face 
of  the  sun,  before  the  world,  perils,  not  his  heart's 
blood — yet  that  is  a  mighty  peril — ^but  his  heart's 
affections,  the  tendrils  of-  time  that  cling  insepar- 
ably round  the  soul,  and  says  to  his  wife  be  a 
widow,  to  his  children  be  orphans,  to  his  friends 
be  friendless ;  rather  than  the  nation  existing  be 
enslaved,  and  the  nation  to  come  be  bom  in  fetters, 
and  the  land  of  their  love  be  trampled  beneath  a 
despot's  foot.  That  man  may  be  mistaken  in  his 
opinions,  but  he  is  not  an  assassin  lurking  in  dark- 
ness or  secret  places  to  slay  the  unwary.  The 
evil  that  he  opposes  has  been  committed  openly, 
and  is  to  be  openly  repaired. 

The  heinous  horrors  of  this  crime  do  not,  how- 
ever, require  discussion  here.  A  few  enthusiastic 
writerd  have  indeed  endeavoured  to  excuse  assas- 
sinations on  political  grounds;  but  the  blunt, 
honest,  common  sense  of  the  nation  shrinks  from 
any  apology  for  blood ;  and  their  exist  no  other 
people  on  the  earth  among  whom  this  guilt  is  held 
in  greater  abhorrence,  detestation,  and  loathing, 
than  the  British  nation. 

We  return  to  the  history  of  the  bill.  It  might 
have  been  suggested  by  the  crime,  and  the  evidence, 
that  the  crime  was  planned  in  this  country.  Thia 
is  said  to  have  been  its  origin,  and  it  had  no 
necessary  connexion  with  the  despatch  of  Count 
Walewski.  Mr.  Gibson  might  have  made  openings 
for  his  resolution  on  another  evening,  but  that  waa 
not  his  business.  Any  member  of  the  House 
would  have  been  justified  in  saying  that  he  would 
support  the  resolution  at  a  proper  time,  but  not 
when  put  as  a  negative  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill.  That  would  have  been  a  competent 
course  for  a  single  member,  and  for  the  Commons 
at  large  it  would  have  been  only  business-like  to 
carry  through  the  bill  if  it  met  their  approval ;  and 
to  have  dealt  then  with  the  Ministry  conoemin|^ 
the  despatch. 
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The  course  adopted  was,  however,  followed, 
with  the  iaeit  consent  of  all  parties  :  although  it 
might  be  as  well,  upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
DandraTcn  Harbour  bill,  to  move  a  resolution 
concerning  the  Dundraven  Great- Western  Railway 
Company's  charges,  seeing  that  an  affinity  existed 
between  the  subjects,  for  if  the  company  insisted 
on  charging  enormous  dues  for  the  carriage  of 
goods,  the  harbour  might  be  shipless.  That,  bow- 
ever,  would  be  the  affair  of  the  promoters  of  the 
bill,  and  if  they  did  not  interfere  to  correct  the 
greed  of  the  railway  company,  other  persons  would 
not  deem  their  intermeddling  courteous  or  neces- 
aary. 

A  majority  of  nineteen  voted  against  the  second 
reading,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  ministry.  These  consequences 
were  set  before  them,  and  their  realisation  was 
followed  by  frantic  and  loud  cheering.  The  vote 
was  not,  therefore,  accidental  on  the  part  of  the 
majority.  They  had,  at  least,  deliberated  for  one 
evening  on  the  subject.  They  must  have  known 
that  the  Ministry,  if  they  were  defeated,  would 
resign  on  Saturday.  They  could  not  know  the 
course  that  the  Crown  would  pursue,  but  yet  it 
was  not  one  of  a  difficult  nature.  Government 
must  exist,  and  its  necessary  condition  is  a  respon- 
sible Ministry.  Viscount  Palmerston  was  supposed 
to  have  a  larger  number  of  supporters  in  the 
House  of  Commons  than  any  other  politician,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  Premier.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
follows,  as  a  statesman,  with  the  largest  number 
of  followers  among  the  majority ;  aud  her  Majesty, 
on  constitutional  principles,  was  bound  to  consdt 
him.  Some  of  Lord  John  Russell's  friends  ex- 
pected a  different  course.  They  anticipated  a 
message  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the  old  leader 
of  the  Whigs ;  but,  unless  he  could  persuade  all 
the  Liberal  party  to  give  him  steady  support,  his 
own  personal  followers  are  a  handful.  The  failure 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  form  a  Cabinet  could  pro- 
duce a  request  for  Lord  John  Russell's  services ;  or 
the  defeat  of  that  Cabinet,  after  its  formation,  may 
produce  the  same  result ;  but  at  that  time  the 
Queen  could  not  pass  over  the  Earl  of  ]>erby 
without  exhibiting  a  preference,  on  some  ground, 
for  Viscount  Palmerstou*s  rival  among  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  party  in  the  Commons  is 
small,  and  would  not  obtain  any  great  accession 
of  strength,  although  he  had  been  employed  to 
form  a  Cabinet.  The  Peelites,  as  a  clever  coterie 
of  gentlemen  are  called,  have  no  claim  in  numbers 
to  office.  The  Sovereign  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  request  the  aid  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  there 
was  no  great  reason  for  affecting  the  slightest 
doubt  on  the  subject. 

Majorities  were  not  the  only  reasons  for  an 
^peal  to  the  Conservative  party.  The  honour  of 
the  oountry  in  its  jrelfttions  with  a  foreign  power, 
waa  the  peril  which  caused  ostensibly  the  vote  of 
the  dOth,  for  the  division  occurred  on  that  morning. 
We  may  state,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the 
Legiahture,  aa  it  was  preaented  to  the  mind  of  the 


Sovereign  by  a  succeslon  of  votes.  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  Mr.'  Bright,  and  their  immediate  friends, 
were  considered  the  expounders  of  "  peace  at  any 
price,"  and  they  had  been  defeated  in  that  eapaoity 
by  their  own  constituencies  within  twelve  m&nths. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  were  obnoxious  from 
their  subserviency  to  Russia  even  during  the  war. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  deemed  guilty  of  crouching 
to  foreign  interests  when  he  was  emj>loyed  as  the 
special  representative  of  the  country  at  Vienna, 
within  a  comparatively  short  period.  Upon  a 
dilemma  arising  out  of  peril  to  the  honour  of  the 
nation  from  a  foreign  power,  it  would  have  seemed, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  consult  three  elementary 
parts  in  this  majority,  consisting  of  four  divisions. 

Personal  reasons  may  have  also  actuated  the 
Sovereign — reasons  perfectly  constitutional  and 
still  personal.  Lord  John  Russell  had  expressed 
a  very  strong  opinion  respecting  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  Ministry.  He  had  styled  their  policy  a  dis- 
honour and  a  shame,  in  which  he  would  take  no 
share.  The  statement  did  not  affect  people's  minds  ; 
at  home  we  know  too  well  by  this  time  its  full 
meaning.  It  is  one  of  those  "  defend  the  right  " 
declamations  which  come  beautifully  in  at  the  end 
of  a  speech,  and  mean  nothing  more  than  the  gild- 
ing of  a  battery  or  the  paint  upon  a  gun.  The 
battery  may  be  lath  aud  planter,  aud  the  gun  may 
be  spiked,  notwithstanding  those  ornaments.  These 
facts,  however,  may  not  be  so  well  known  to  *'  the 
gentlemen  of  France,*'  and  so  the  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  John  Russell  might  have  been 
considered  a  defiance  to  our  neighbours.  The 
Sovereign  is  alone  entitled  to  declare  war,  and  is 
certainly  empowered  to  maintain  peace,  while  that 
is  possible.  The  selection  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in 
the  circumstances,  was  thus  not  only  a  constitu- 
tional but  a  natural  course.  The  acceptance  of 
office  by  the  Conservative  leader  was,  in  the  same 
state  of  circumstances,  perhaps  a  patriotic  proceed- 
ing ;  for  he  cannot  expect  to  retain  power  with  the 
present  House  of  Commons  for  a  long  period,  ex- 
cept by  a  series  of  measures  which  would  astonish 
his  own  party.  We  do  not  think  that  he  could 
anticipate  a  great  numerical  increase  of  his  friends 
in  the  Commons  from  a  dissolution.  It  has  been 
stated  that  he  will  give  his  consent  to  a  large 
measure  of  reform,  planned  by  some  of  his  friends, 
and  probably  by  Mr.  Disraeli ;  but,  if  that  were 
one  of  the  plans  adopted,  it  is  not  likely  that  Lord 
Stanley  would  have  declined  to  occupy  a  seat  iu 
his  father's  Cabinet.  No  plans  had  been  formed. 
The  old  Conservative  Ministry  had  no  plan,  because 
they  had  not  expected  success. 

The  causes  which  have  defeated  Viscount 
Palmerstonjamply  repay  examination.  Last  year  he 
came  from  the  country  with  a  stronger  majority 
than  any  Premier  had  obtained  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  His  foreign  policy  had  been  vindicated 
more  by  the  character  than  the  number  of  hia 
triumphs.  The  larger  towns  had  almost  nna- 
nimonsly  adhered  to  his  government.  Even  many 
of  the  Conservative  members  had  openly  declared 
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themselves  almost  converts.  His  political  enemies 
among  tie  Liberals  were  nearly  annihilated.  His 
power  seemed  to  bo  fixed  upon  a  solid  basis,  and 
lie  might  have  expected  to  hold  office  for  life,  or 
at  least  for  a  new  Parliament. 

Objections  were  made  to  the  manner  in  which 
his  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  England  was  used — 
by  his  enemies — bat  not  by  his  friends.  His 
ecclesiastical  appointments  have  been  evidently 
popular  ;  and  they  have  strengthened  the  Church, 
by  placing  good  men  in  power.  The  new  Bishops 
are  very  different  men  from  many  of  the  old 
Bishops  ;  and  they  labour  efficiently  and  zealously 
ill  the  work  given  them  to  accomplish.  Dissenters 
do  not  express,  and  they  do  not  feel,  any  opposition 
to  this  mode  of  strengthening  the  Church.  They 
aim  at  the  instruction  and  the  salvation  of  mankind ; 
and  they  can  and  do  rejoice  at  any  improvement 
in  the  earnestness  of  the  ministrations  in  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  while  they  bate  not 
one  hair's-breadth  of  their  principles. 

The  Nonconformist  feels  that  his  opinion  will 
be  promoted  by  the  measures  which  give  popularity 
to  the  church ;  because  he  deems  them  Scriptural, 
and  he  believes  that,  in  proportion  as  men  honour 
the  Scriptures,  they  will  learn  to  honour  his  ecclesi- 
astical principles. 

The  political  patronage  of  the  government  had 
been  allowed  to  run  in  the  old  rut.  The  greater 
portion  fell  to  family  influence  or  sycophancy. 
When,  indeed,  the  Indian  empire  was  in  deep 
distress,  as  it  is  still,  a  commander  of  the  forces 
was  chosen,  who  would  have  been  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  Before  his  arrival  the  late 
General  Havelock  and  General  Neill  had  stemmed 
the  central  wave  of  the  revolt.  They  died  from, 
or  in  their  labour ;  but  the  country  felt  that  the 
honours  accorded  to  them  were  diminutive  in 
comparison  with  those  that  minor  services,  or  no 
services  whatever,  had  secuied.  The  western  wave 
of  revolt  had  also  been  broken  after  a  terrible 
contest ;  but  although  one  general  after  another 
perished  in  that  struggle,  it  was  felt  that  the 
Government  had  made  only  a  small  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  claims  of  those  who  subdued  Delhi, 
with  inadequate  means ;  although  it  was  garrisoned 
by  an  army  greatly  superior  to  theirs  in  numbers. 

Other  services  were  placed  upon  a  level  with 
the  efforts  of  the  brave  men  who  seized  our  falling 
standard  in  India,  and  bore  it,  torn,  but  victorious^, 
through  conflicts  with  innumerable  foes.  Their 
daring  deeds  were  the  the  theme  of  admiration  in 
every  land;  yet  our  Government  tould  not  be 
invigorated  by  these  chivalrio  spirits  so  far  as  to 
value  their  triumphs  higher  than  good  service  in  a 
palace. 

The  appointment  of  one  nobleman  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  said  to  have  been  made  vacant  for  his 
reception,  caused  considerable  astonishment,  and 
very  general  displeasure.  He  had  become  unpo- 
pular upon  personal  grounds.  Circumstances 
appeared  upon  a  trial  which  the  public  considered 
more  interesting  than  moral;  and  yet,  after  a  brief  ( 


period,  tlic  Peer  involved  in  them  became  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricardc  may 
consider  himself  an  unjustly  condemned  person. 
The  members  of  her  Majesty's  Ute  Government 
apparently  share  that  opinion.  Still,  public  feeling 
cannot  be  altogether  despised,  and  the  recent 
accession  to  that  Cabinet  weakened  its  moral 
influence  in  the  country. 

Many  members  of  Parliament  dislike  the  st^le 
and  tone  of  the  Premier.  He  rebuked  their  dull 
intellects  too  sharply,  and  they  could  not  retort. 
Men  are  not  all  gifted  with  the  pungent  powers 
that  he  wields;  and  events  occur  in  current 
history  which  are  bad  and  incongruous  material 
for  wit.  Many  atoms  of  the  fortuitous  concourse 
were  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  Premier's  replies. 
These  atoms  have  nerves,  it  appears,  and  are  not 
real  atoms  after  all  the  wit  wasted  on  them.  They 
felt  that  the  Premier  had  made  "  fun'*  of,  or  out  of, 
them  ;  and  the  frogs  rebelled  against  the  bad  boy. 
Perhaps  they  were  not  witty  themselves,  although 
they  were  the  cause  of  wit  to  him;  and  so  they  put 
a  political  termination  to  their  torturer. 

These  personal  affairs  form  bad  reasons  for  a 
great  political  vote ;  and  some  persoiis  fling  balls 
in  a  snow  storm  who  will  not  bear  them.  Mr. 
Roebuck  described  all  the  members  of  the  late 
Gh>vernment  as  cyphers  with  a  unit  before  them  to 
make  them  useful.  The  charge  would  havo  been 
a  poor  reason  for  a  junction  of  the  cyphers  to  expel 
Mr.  Roebuck  from  Sheffield.  Still,  there  have  been 
poor  causes  for  many  votes  in  recent  times ;  yet 
questions  arise  in  the  legislation  of  a  country  that 
cannot  be  decorously  treated  with  levity ;  and  that 
style  of  discourse  has  been  too  common  in  the 
Commons.  It  may  be  the  late  Premier's  besetting 
sin,  and  not  the  less  inconvenient  for  that  reason ; 
although  it  seems  scarcely  to  have  afforded  by 
itself  a  good  ground  for  the  alienation  of  many 
supporters. 

The  offensive  language  employed  by  Count 
Morny,  in  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  French 
legislature,  through  an  official  address  to  the  Em- 
peror, was  not  rebuked  by  Napoleon.  The  terms 
used  by  the  colonels  of  several  French  regiments, 
in  the  addresses  which  they  forwarded  to  the  Em- 
peror in  the  name  of  their  soldiers,  were  repugnant 
to  all  our  notions  of  good  will  and  mutual  respect 
between  the  two  nations.  For  the  publication  of 
these  addresses  without  any  explanation  in  the  Moni- 
ieuf,  the  lilmperor  is  stated  to  have  expressed  his 
regret,  but  that  expression  had  not  found  a  place 
in  the  Moniteur  until  a  recent  date,  if  it  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment paper.  The  despatch  of  Count  Walewski,  on 
which  Mr.  Gibson's  motion  was  founded,  contained 
matter. to  which  a  British  Minister  should  have 
sent  an  early  and  explicit  answer.  The  Premier 
indeed  stated  that  a  verbal  reply  had  been  given ; 
but  the  Commons  thought  Setter  of  an  answer 
that  could  be  recorded  than  any  reply  in  conver- 
sation. 

All  these  matters    combined  to  irritate  the 
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people  of  this  conniry,  and  they  had  probably  a 
similar  result  on  their  representati?e8.     Tbej  con- 
sidered   that   we — and    not    the    French — were 
ag^icTcd   by  these  occarrences ;    fhat  we,  more 
than  they,  needed  redress.     Therefore  they  held 
that  such  redress  as  a  Government  could  take  by 
penning  a  firm  despatch  shonid  have  been  secured 
at  once.     Thus  we  think  that  their  vote  of  Satur- 
day morning,  the  20th  ultimo,  resolves  itself  into 
a  declaration,  that  the  Cabinet,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  House,  had  shown  a  poor  feeling  in  this  cor- 
respondence with  the  French,  and  that  they  would 
not  read  the  bill  a  second  time  until  the  Govern- 
ment  mustered  more  spirit.      This  is  a  curious 
interpretation  of  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
and  voted  for  by  Mr.  Bright.     It  is  said  that  Sir 
J.  Y.  Shelfey,  who  seconded  the  amendment,  should 
have  been  the  joint  teller  of  the  majority  along 
with  Mr.  Bright ;    and  that  may  be  Parliamentary 
etiquette,  which  was  abaudoned  in  the  present 
case,  to  associate  Mr.  Bright  with  a  triumph,  and 
make  a  dramatic  pendant  to  the  events  of   last 
year.     We  do  not  profess  to  comprehend  all  these 
mysteries  of  Parliamentary  existence,  but  we  see 
that  Messrs.  Bright  and  Gibson  were  associated  in 
a  resolution   which  rebukes   the  cringing  of  the 
Ministry  if  they  cringed ;    the  cowardice  of  the 
Ministry  if  they  feared  to  be  outspoken ;    the  cul- 
pably pacific  conduct  of  Palmerston,  whom  the  same 
gentlemen  have  so  often  charged  with  the  posses- 
sion of  superabundant  pugnacity.     It  was,  if  in- 
terpreted correctly  in  this  way — and  no  **if"  need 
be  introduced  in  a  matter  where  there  is  not  space 
for  the  two  letters— a  rebuke  for  taking  literally 
the  texts  on  which,  literally  taken,  the  peace-at-all- 
price  party  have  hitherto  relied. 

The  resolution  carried  in  the  Commons  was 
intended  and  taken  as  a  vote  of  censure ;  but  the 
Ministry  argued,  and,  their  friends  say,  that  the 
censure  was  not  deserved,  because  they  could  not 
hive  given  an  effective  reply  to  the  despatch  of 
Count  Walewski.  They  alleged  that  the  new  bill 
was  not  prepared  to  answer  that  despatch ;  never- 
theless, they  asserted  that  the  bill  was  requisite 
for  the  effective  reply.  Their  Attorney-General 
informed  them  that,  in  his  opinion,  aliens,  foreigners, 
and  refugees,  are  a  privileged  class  in  England, 
who  can  with  impunity  conspire  here  for  objects 
that  would  involve  the  punishment  of  a  native. 
Two  men  have  been  charged  in  this  country  with 
conspiring  to  murder  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
One  of  them,  M.  Simon  Bernard,  a  Frenchman,  is 
captured;  the  other,  Mr.  Thomas  AUsop,  a 
British  subject,  is  not  taken.  The  Attorney- 
General's  doctrine  is,  that  if  the  conspiracy  could 
be  clearly  proved  against  both  of  these  parties, 
and  both  were  apprehended,  AUsop  could  be 
punished,  because  he  is  a  British  subject ;  and 
Bernard  could  not  be  punished,  because  he  is  ttot 
a  British  subject.  'If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the 
law  requires  to  be  amended  immediately,  by  a 
measure  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  late 
Government.     The  accuracy  of  the  opinion  is  the 


only  preliminary  necessary  to  le^lation.  No 
party  in  this  country  would  continue  facilities  for 
the  ^commission  of  crime  to  any  class  of  men. 
That  protection  to  political  exiles  always  afforded 
by  our  laws  must  be  maintained ;  but  we  cannot 
defend  protection  to  guilt.  We  offer  an  asylum 
to  the  unfortunate,  but  we  cannot  give  them  a 
monopoly  of  oonspiarcy  to  murder. 

The  accuracy  of  the  opinion  is  denied  by  the 
best  authorities.  We  believe  it  to  be  erroneous, 
but  that  belief  is  of  no  importance  on  a  legal 
question.  The  belief  of  the  judges  is  a  different 
and  a  most  important  matter,  and  the  law  Peers  of 
both  parties  have  expressed  their  dissent  from  the 
opinions  of  the  Attorney -General.  The  weight  of 
legal  learning  is  against  his  view  ;  his  own  prac- 
tice is  against  the  theory.  If  he  be  correct  in 
his  law,  M.  Simon  Bernard  has  been  imprisoned 
illegally  for  some  time  past ;  and  the  bail  which 
has  been  offered  for  his  appearance  has  been  un- 
justly refused. 

The  Government  might  have  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of  the  law 
on  the  point,  and  report.  This  would  have  been, 
we  presume,  a  competent,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  rational  step.  The  French  Emperor  would  be 
entitled  to  relief  from  an  omission  in  our  law  to 
punish  conspirators  against  his  life,  ur  the  life  of 
any  of  his  subjects.  ,The  case  has  never  been 
tried,  and  no  precedent  exists,  therefore,  applicable 
to  murder ;  but  a  criminal  action  was  maintained 
once  against  a  native  of  France,  residing  then  in 
this  country,  for  a  libel  upon  Napoleon  I.  The 
case  was  tried,  evidence  was  laid,  .and  judgment 
pronounced  against  the  refugees,  although  it  was 
not  enforced,  because  the  two  countries  plunged 
into  a  war.  If  a  minor  offence  is  punishable  in 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  it  is  improbable 
that  the  major  guilt  would  not  be  punished.  It  is 
not  only  improbable,  but  the  highest  legal  autho- 
rities in  the  land  pronounce  the  idea  untenable, 
and  entirely  scout  the  supposition.  Still,  the 
Government  hurried  on  the  new  bill  to  remove 
their  Attorney- Generars,  and  the  French  Em- 
peror's, and  his  Ministers'  doubt  on  the  subject. 
It  can  do  no  harm,  they  said,  to  satisfy  these 
timid  personages  that  our  law  consists  with  justice 
and  reason  on  this  affair.  It  can  do  harm,  not- 
withstanding this  plausible  view  of  the  case* 
Words  had  been  employed  in  the  presence  of  the 
French  Emperor,  which  he  knew  to  be  falsely  used 
against  this  nation.  Words  had  been  cmployed- 
in  addresses  to  him,  and  published  in  the  official 
organ  of  his  Government,  which  involved  threats 
of  our  extermination,  following  the  invasion  of  the 
country,  and  the  seizure  of  the  capital.  The 
words  used  oven  in  Count  Walewski's  despatch 
were  ungenerous  and  unjust.  These  provocations 
would  not  carry  through  a  wrong  on  our  part ;  but 
certainly  they  justified  a  refusal  to  change  the 
law  of  the  land,  until  it  could  be  shown,  either  by 
investigation,  or  by  some  other  means,  that  a 
change  was  necessary.    The  impolicy  of  proceed- 
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ing  vith  the  bill  aroM  from  lis  date.  We  are  not 
to  omit  a  daty,  because  we  have  been  iasolted ; 
but  we  may  justly  claim  time  to  aAcertaia  the 
existence  of  the  omission,  before  we  proceed  to 
repair  it,  when  the  demand  is  made  under  the 
implied  threat. 

The  inapplicability  of  the  amendment  carried  to 
the  motion  before  the  Commons  is  not  removed  by 
these  views.  The  proper  smendment  would  have 
placed  "  the  saddle  at  once  on  the  right  horse.** 
It  should  have  disclaimed  any  sympathy  with  the 
offence,-  and  all  the  disgust  at  its  occurrence  which 
is  expressed  in  the  resolution  that  was  adopted. 
The  pith  of  the  amendment  should,  however,  have 
been  a  postponement  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
ministerial  bill  until  the  necessity  for  the  measure 
had  been  proved,  on  account  of  the  language  used 
in  another  place.  That  would  have  disposed  of 
the  bill ;  but  the  amendment  disposed  of  the  Min- 
istry, while  the  position  of  the  bUl,  like  the  law  of 
the  land,  was  left  in  donbt. 

The  crisis  has  elicited  the  usual  number  of  pas- 
sirnate  appeals  and  assertions  made  in  similar  cases. 
We  avoid  them  in  stating  the  causes  of  this  poli* 
tical  phenomenon*— so  far  as  we  comprehend  them. 
It  forms  the  most  astonishing  change  in  the  poli- 
tical history  of  the  half  century,  and  resembles 
those  sudden  changes  that  occur  occasionally |in  the 
government  of  a  nation  subject  to  the  caprices  of 
a  single  man.  The  friends  of  the  late  Ministry 
i«ay  that  it  endangers  our  rehitions  with  France. 
War  is  named  as  a  consequence  not  si  together 
impossible.  War  was  absolutely  threatened  by  the 
French  oolonela.  before  its  occurreuce,  and  since 
the  20th  we  have  not  observed  any  addition  to  the 
pugnacity  displsyed  formerly  in  French  publications. 
War  would  be  extremely  perilous  to  this  country 
at  the  present  period,  but  it  would  not  be  alto- 
gether useful  to  France.  An  invasion  would  not 
be  a  pleasure-party  to  the  French  colonels,  and 
defeat  would  be  rapid  ruin  to  the  Buonaparte 
dynssty.  For  these,  if  for  no  better  reasons,, 
hostilities  will  not,  we  believe,  occur ;  but  if  the 
nation  wish  to  maintain  a  high  bearing  among 
jealous  neighbours,  its  representatives  must  provide 
lor  even  posaihle  results. 

The  new  Cabinet  cannot  have  a  long  lease  of 
power,  unless  by  a  great  change  of  principle.  They 
iiold  their  offices  as  tenants  at  will,  and  at  the  will 
of  persons  who  expect  gain  from  their  ejection. 
The  danger  of  hostilities  is  not  a  more  urgent  evil 
than  the  hindrance  to  the  current  business  of  the 
country  under  a  provisional  government. 

Viscount  Palmerston  must  now  perceive  that 
honesty  on  the  reform  bill  would  have  been  his 


best  policy.  He  allowed  time  to  past  away  with 
out  that  expression  of  his  purposes  which  be  could 
have  given  in  half  an  hour.  He  is  out  of  office, 
without  any  plan  upon  the  most  important  question 
now  for  the  interests  of  his  friends  and  party  that 
can  be  raised  from  domestic  politics.  His  scheme 
may  be  comprehensive,  decisive — even  final  in 
some  departments ;  yet  his  opponents  will  say  that 
it  is  matured  for  a  purpose,  while,  if  he  has  no 
scheme  ready,  and  makes  no  statement,  they  will 
allege,  and  many  will  believe,  that  he  never  bad 
and  never  intended  to  have  one. 

The  fall  of  the  Minister  proclaims  the  vanity  of 
majorities  without  objects  and  purposes.  Old 
Whigs  adopted  the  motto  of  "  men  not  measures.*' 
They  told  the  country  to  trust  in  men,  and  the 
measures  would  follow.  They  believed  in  govern* 
meat  by  a  party,  and  they  would  not  believe 
that  a  strong  party  might  be  squandered  in 
struggles  that  were  not  in  themselves  important. 
Their  doctrine  was  vicious.  It  was  what  the 
lawyers  designate  conspiracy  to  murder — "maltm 
in  M."  No  Minister,  since  the  days  of  Pitt,  ever 
had  a  majority  more  personal  in  its  nature  than 
that  given  by  the  electors  last  year  to  Palmerston. 
Peel  never  had  a  majority  so  great  and  so 
personal  The  Parliament  of  1857  was  notoriously 
attached  to  the  man.  He  has  tried  the  case  of 
"  man  v,  meaiures,"*  and  he  is  foiled  nnder  the 
most  advantageous  circumstances  for  the  experi- 
ment. It  has  failed,  as  all  such  experiments  will 
ever  fail ;  for  while  the  Qovemment  have  fallen  on 
a  miserable  question,  originating  in  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  Italians  in  the  French  capital,  yet  it 
would  not  have  fallen  if,  on  other  subjeots»  a 
popular  policy  had  been  pursued. 

The  origin  of  the  crime  is  a  lesson  by  itself. 
The  Italians  have  a  deep  grudge  against  the  French 
Emperor  for  his  Eoman  policy.  They  accuse  him 
of  suppressing  their  independence  and  bringing  back 
the  Pope  to  Rome,  with  the  army  of  cardials  and- 
priests  turned  into  scorpions.  These  Italians  avenge 
the  invasion  in  their  way ;  and  the  Emperor's  life 
is  in  daily  danger,  because  he  committed  a  great 
wrong  some  years  since — in  which  he  continues 
and  persists.^  The  late  Premier  of  Britain  did  not 
encourage  the  commission  of  tha(  wrong ;  yet  he 
did  not  attempt  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
Roman  independence  and  the  invasions  of  the 
lloman  territory.  The  neglect  has  been  more 
fatal  to  him  than  the  omission  to  answer  Count 
Walewski's  despatch.  The  root  of  his  present 
difficulties  is  sunk  in  a  distant  time,  but  its  fruits 
embrace  thi^  politiosl  crisis  and  all  the  evils  that 
may  follow  the  ministerial  catastrophe. 
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Sir  Bevjahix  Hall  assured  the  promoters  of  tbe 
Loadoa  tramroads,  that  all  the  parochial  authorities 
of  the  metropolis  oppose  them — that  their  proposal 
is  ridiculous,  and  the  best  thing  for  their  own 
comfort  and  credit  that  they  could  do  was,  at  the 
close  of  their  then  current  official  visit  upon  the 
ruler  of  woods  and  forests,  to  call  upon  their 
solicitor,  and  request  him  to  withdraw  their  bill. 
Those  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  measure,  do  not  need  to  be  alarmed 
at  this  statement.  We  can  all  read  the  assurances 
gi?en  to  the  late  Mr.  Greorge  Stephenson,  by  men 
of  eminence  in  their  day,  equal  to  that  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  and  the  parochial  authorities  of 
London,  that  even  ten  miles  an  hour  would  be  a 
dangerous  rate  of  speed  on  railways.  Eminent 
counsel  at  the  bar,  eminent  engineers  in  the 
witness  box,  eminent  and  illustrious  patriots  in 
their  places  in  Parliament,  actually  said  that  the 
Northumbrian  engineer  was  cracked  a  little, 
insane  nearly — some  thought  mad  totally.  We 
do  not  allege  that  tramroads  for  locomotion  in 
large  cities  are  of  the  same  importance  with  rail- 
ways for  locomotion  from  town  to  town ;  and  we 
are  not  assured  that  the  plan  is  the  best  means 
which  could  be  devised  to  lessen  the  inconvenience 
of  over-crowded  streets ;  but  nothing  daunted  by  the 
refusal  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  to  look  into  one 
project,  we  are  even  to  describe  another  scheme, 
or  perhaps  schemes,  so  crude  and  raw,  that  we 
doubt  if  any  engineer  ever  took  upon  himself  the 
labour  of  demonstrating  its  or  their  absurdity. 

Some  people  propose  to  make  the  public  under- 
ground passengers,  by  cutting  tunnels  everywhere 
that  a  necessity  exists  for  their  use.  Underground 
railways  are  recommended  for  short  distances.  A 
company  was  formed  for  the  completion  of  one  or 
more  in  London.  Moving  on  still  in  this  progress, 
olher  persons  suggest  subterranean  walks  for 
pedestrians.  A  considerable  population  live  in 
cellars,  but  not  satisfied  with  that,  we  have  in- 
genious plotters  devising  scheiAes  for  keeping 
them  always  under  the  surface.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  common  sewers  is  not  so  savoury  that  we 
could  consider  it  an  agreeable  place  for  a  stroll  on 
business  or  on  pleasure.  It  might  do  very  well 
for  crime,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  contrive  means 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  criminal  population 
who  adapt  themselves  to  any  state  of  the  streets. 
Therefore,  we  may  dismiss  the  topic  with  one 
remark  respecting  its  applicability  for  short  dis- 
tances. Difficulties  occasionally  occujt  both  to  old 
and  young  persons  in  crossing  streets.  They  are 
chiefly  experienced  in  London,  from  the  number  of 
vehicles  there.  Short  tunnels  might  be  useful  at 
certain  points  for  nervous  persons.  The  two  ends 
of  Cheapside — the  meeting  of  Lombard  and  Fen- 
church  streets  at  Gracechurch-street,  and  a  score 
of  other  points  might  be  named,  where  a  short 
tunnel  would  be  useful ;  but  it  would  not  pay. 


Passengers  generally  would  risk  their  lives,  as  at 
present,  rather  than  pay  one  halfpenny — and  a 
smaller  toll  could  not  be  created. 

Any  plan  to  be  successful  must  be  self-support- 
ing. It  must  contain  within  irself  elements  of 
remuneration,  without  involving  direct  taxes.  Every 
where  the  public  travel  far  to  save  a  half-penny. 
The  trustees  of  Hungerford,  South wark,  and 
Waterloo  Bridges,  over  the  Thames,  know  that 
fact.  Sir  J.  Y.  Shelley  has  a  bill,  we  think,  bo- 
fore  Parliament,  at  present,  to  remove  the  small 
charge  of  one  half -penny  froniN  foot-passengers  by  the 
new  Battersea  Bridge.  A  return  of  the  number 
of  passengers  last  year,  who  paid  at  the  Glasgow 
Chain  Bridge,  although  it  could  save  several 
thousands  of  persons  a  long  walk,  would  show  the 
antipathy  of  the  public  to  pass  with  half-pennies 
for  even  necessary  accomodation.  We  wonld  not, 
therefore,  like  the  investment  in  these  short  tun- 
nels, however  convenient  and  necessary  they  might 
be,  of  money  from  which  a  dividend  was  expected  ; 
if  reliance  were  placed  for  remuneration  on  the 
tolls. 

As,  then,  streets  that  are  densely  crowded  can- 
not be  economically  widened :  as  tramroads  are 
not  yet  permitted  to  expedite  their  traffic,  and  as 
passengers  cannot  walk  beneath  the  pavements 
with  comfort  and  economy,  matters  must  be  left 
to  grow  into  such  confusion  as  they  please,  for 
they  will  not  remain  as  they  are — or,  at  least,  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  stationary — unless  some 
other  scheme  liable  to  fewer  objections  be  pro- 
posed. The  case  is  not  altogether  hopeless,  for 
every  scheme  cannot  yet  be  exhausted  of  econo- 
mising space  in  an  agreeable  manner — a  condition 
not  always  observed  with  all  descriptions  of 
economy.  Although  underground  ways,  like 
cellarage  to  the  streets,  cannot  be  adopted  vnaely ; 
jet  there  is  no  reason  why  a  flat  or  a  story  might 
not  be  put  upon  them,  when  necessary.  Mankind 
have  no  desire,  in  peaceable  places  and  times,  to 
run  galleries  under  ground  for  the  pkasure  of 
walking  through  them — but  they  might  put  gal- 
leries above  the  ground  and  find  them  useful.  It 
is  one  thing  to  sink  a  shaft,  and  quite  another  to 
raise  one.  In  all  over-crowded  streets  a  balcony 
might  be  formed  of  the  same  breadth  with  the 
common  pavement,  on  a  level  with  the  second 
floor  of  the  ^houses.  The  flooriMg  of  these  bal- 
conies would  be  perfectly  close,  and  convert  thus 
the  present  pavements  into  a  range  of  covered 
ways,  in  which  umbrellas  would  be  unnecessary. 
They  would  in  some  cicrumstances  reduce  the 
quantity  of  Kght  in  the  lower  floors,  although  that 
could  be  partially  prevented  by  the  use  of  thick 
glass ;  not  now  a  material  of  extravagant  price. 
The  front  railings  of  these  upper  walks  would  be 
ornamental  if  they  were  contrived  with  proper 
taste.  The  pillars  that  supported  this  upper  pave- 
ment, could  be  formed  '*  a  double  debt  to  pay.'* 
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They  might  answer  for  lamp-posts  to  both  paTe- 
mcnts,  and  support  the  upper  flat  at  the  same 
time.  These  ways  would  require  to  be  carried 
over  streets  that  crossed  the  main  line,  and  if 
necessary  at  interrals  over  that  street  itself.  This 
could  be  accomplished,  where  the  ordinary  height 
was  not  sufficient  to  give  a  free  passage  to  coaches 
or  omnibuses,  or  any  other  vehicles  in  existence, 
by  a  few  steps.  Access  to  the  upper  pavement 
could  be  obtained  by  internal  stairs  in  the  houses 
at  intervals;  and  passengers  would  get  down  to 
the  solid  earth  by  the  way  in  which  they  got  up 
from  it,  without  requiring  any  external  change 
upon  the  street  for  tliat  purpose. 

The  cust  of  this  series  of  balconies  would  not  be 
extravagant.  They  would  improve  the  appearances 
of  the  streets,  and  render  them  ^  more  picturesque. 
They  would  also  amply  repay  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty, by  the  formation  of  two  Hues  of  shops — on 
the  floor  in  present  use  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
floor  above  it.  They  would  almost  double  the 
present  range  of  pavements  for  predestrians  >  and 
probably  remove  from  the  lower  street  all  those 
loungers  and  quiet  people  who  desire  to  take  their 
time,  and  are  not  permitted  without  great  incon- 
venience to  themselves  and  others.  We  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  the  scheme  in  tolerably  wide 
streets.  It  would  be  possible,  for  example,  to  run 
this  auxiliary  and  elevated  pavement  from  the 
Marble  Arch,  in  the  West  of  London,  to  Siiore- 
ditch  Church  or  Whitechapel;  and  the  line  of 
Fleet-street  and  the  Strand,  would  be  equally 
available.  It  would  be  practicable  in  the  whole 
length  of  Argyle-street  in  Glasgow ;  and  in  more 
than  two  or  three  of  the  Edinburgh  streets.  The 
plan  interferes  necessarily  with  the  rights  of  private 
property ;  but  a  new  sewer  cannot  be  put  down 
clear  from  the  same  objection.  The  reply  to  all 
that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  i?,  that  people 
must  have  room  to  walk,  and  if  thev  cannot  get 
that  on  a  level  with  the  earth,  it  is  better  to  have 
it  above  than  below  ground.  For  the  proprietors 
of  houses  in  crowded  streets,  the  crowd  have  made 
money  and  placed  valae  on  their  property  that  it 
could  not  have  possessed  without  them.  The  con- 
stniction  of  new  streets  would  tax  their  properties 
in  common  with  all  other  inhabitants,  unless  the 
new  openings  paid  their  own  expenses  from  the 
day,  after  they  were  proposed — a  very  improbable 
result.  To  them,  therefore,  a  tax  will  occur  by 
either  plan,  and  it  would  be  better  to  make  gain 
out  of  the  payment  than  to  put  it  down  as  an  ab- 
solute loss. 

The  numerous  objections  of  a  different  class  that 
might  be  urged,  refer  to  possible  mischief  that 
might  be  prevented.  If  the  structures  were  too 
weak  they  would  fall ;  but  they  should  not  be  made 
too  weak.  If  a  fire  occurred  they  would  be  ob- 
structed ;  but  the  obstruction  could  "only  extend 
over  a  short  distance  and  remain  for  a  short  time. 
Objections  can  be  made  against  any  plan,  but  we 
see  no  valid  objection  to  those  supplements  of  the 
streets. 


The  tramroad  railway  engineers  and  promoisra 
were  to  carry  passengers  cheaper  than  the  existing 
omnibuses  by  their  conveyances,  and  they  expected 
them  to  move  more  rapidly.  One  advantage  of 
the  plan  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  vehicles, 
which  could  not  be  overlooked  in  any  oonsideration 
of  the  subject.  This  advantage  may  have  been 
more  imaginary  than  real ;  because  we  believe  that 
the  number  of  the  passengers  in  any  large  town 
would  increase  with  the  reduction  of  the  fares. 
Railways  have  been  constructed  hitherto  to  convey 
both  goods  and  passengers  in  carriages  of  amazing 
weight.  Trains  have  consisted  generally  of  so 
many  tons  that  we  fear  to  name  them.  Their 
weight  seems  adequate  even  in  figures  to  crush  ail 
spirit  out  of  the  body.  The  motive  power  has 
formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  sum  total. 
It  has  not  been  quite  an  easy  matter  to  drag  the 
engine  along,  and  a  costly  power  is  expended  on 
that  task.  In  these  circumstances  the  engine  and 
the  train  must  keep  close  to  the  ground ;  and  where 
railways  cross  streets  they  have  a  dumsy  and 
heavy  look,  that  nothing  can  relieve,  or  nothing 
has  hitherto  relieved. 

Railways  for  passengers  only  might  be  con- 
structed^ over  the  streets  of  towns  upon  a 
different  principle.  The  motive  power  could  be 
obtained  from  stationary  engines,  and  would  not 
in  that  manner  add  anything  to  the  pressure  on  the 
way.  The  latter  would  be  required  to  support  the 
passengers  and  the  vehicles,  without  any  other 
addition.  The  average  weight  of  the  vehicles 
might  be  much  less  than  (hat  of  railway  carriages 
or  omnibuses ;  while  the  average  weight  of  sixty 
passengers,  with  all  their  encumbrances  of  a  legiti- 
mate character  would  not  exceed  five  or  six  tons. 
The  weight  of  the  vehicles  has  to  be  added,  and 
the  supporting  power  of  the  way  made  double  of 
the  total  weight,  if  sixty  passengers  be  adopted  aa 
the  maximum  of  all  trains. 

The  way  would  require  to  be  raised  on  pillars 
above  the  streets  traversed  by  a  height  adequate 
to  allow  the  passage  of  vehicles  underneath.  The 
supporting  pillars  would  act  as  recesses,  and  in 
their  railings  pedestrians  could  take  shelter  from 
a  crush,  or  a  storm  of  carriages  and  waggons, 
as  they  are  obliged  sometimes  to  do  around  Lon- 
don lamp- posts  at  present.  The  railway  would 
form  a  natural  division  of  crowded  streets.  Vehi- 
cles would  at  least  all  move  in  one  direction,  and 
thus  preclude  the  most  frequent  causes  of  acci- 
dents. The  urbon  railways  might  be  made  agree- 
able, light,  and  ornamental  structures.  They 
could  not  pick  up  or  set  down  passengers  at  every 
door,  after  the  manner  of  omnibuses ;  but  thej 
could  make  a  sufficient  number  of  stoppages  to 
meet  all  practical  wants — except  the  wants  of 
those  who  cannot  walk  four  hundred  yards.  The 
furnaces  of  their  stationary  engines  could  be  made 
to  consume  their  own  smoke,  according  to  the 
recent  fashion ;  and  engines  of  very  many  horse* 
power  would  not  be  required.  The  line  of  way 
could  be  double  or  single.     The  latter  would  be 
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safficieot  in  maDj  cases,  and  would  economise 
money  and  space.  The  speed  of  the  carriages 
would  bare  no  comparison  with  that  attained  on 
common  railways,  from  the  number  of  stoppages ; 
jet  it  would  be  greater  than  the  present  omni- 
buses, and  the  price  of  conveyance  would  be  pro- 
bably smaller.  The  scheme  could  only  pay  where 
it  is  obviously  required,  and  without  a  very  clear 
waul,  it  would  not  be  attempted.  The  greater 
part  of  the  streets  where  it  can  be  needed,  in 
every  town,  are  on  almost  a  dead  level ;    and  the 


gradients  are  never  such  as  a  stationary  engine 
could  not  easily  overcome. 

The  first  and  second  schemes  are  both  liable  to 
objections,  and  in  narrow  streets  the  second  is 
altogether  impracticable  1  but  we  only  offer  sug- 
gestions, to  meet  difficulties  acknowledged  univer- 
sally; and  when  street  architects  betake  them- 
selves in  sober  earnestness  to  the  subject,  they 
will  discover  that  all  the  objections  that  can  be 
raised  are  comparatively  unimportant,  while  the 
advantages  would  be  enduring  and  substantial. 


HAME. 


Thb  puirest,  weary,  trachled  wicht, 
Wha  driyes  his  darg  frae  mom  to  nicht, 
Could  never  hae  the  heart  to  slicht — 

Devoid  o*  fedin* — 
The  hame  whaur  first  he  saw  the  licht,     • 

The  lowly  shielin*. 

There  his  fond  heart  will  ever  rest, 
Whaure'er  he's  driven  at  Fate's  hehest ; 
And,  like  a  bird  that  seeks  her  nest 

Wi'  weariet  wing, 
His  fancy  wanders  whaur  'twas  blest 

In  life's  blythe  spring. 

Again  he  sees  the  auld  fir  tree, 

Sae  heich  to  baimhood's  wonderin'  ee ; 

Again  he  hears  the  brown  bum-bee 

Whaur  heather  springs, 
While,  soarin'  far  as  bird  can  flee, 

The  laverock  sings. 

The  bumie  side  whaur  gowans  grow— 
The  grey  stane  on  the  grassy  knowe — 
The  momin'  mist  far  up  the  howe— 

His  vision  fill ; 
And  sunbeams  gleamin'  owre  the  brow 

O'  mony  a  hill. 

Though  ilka  scene  that  he  surveys, 
A  kindly,  couthy  face  displays- 
He  mourns  the  heart  o'  bygane  days 

Nae  mair  the  same ; 
And  lifts  his  waefu'  een  to  gaze 

On  his  auld  hame. 

Afore  he  tasted  life's  sad  care, 

Or  mourned  the  grasp  o'  passions  snare, 

His  kind  auld  mtther  nursed  him  there, 

Wi'  fond  afiection, 
And  heard  him  lisp  his  evenin*  prayer 

For  Heaven's  protection. 

A  father's  voice  is  in  his  ear ; 

His  lauchin'  brithers  a'  come  near  j 

And  lovin*  sisters,  yet  mair  dear, 

Lean  blythcly  o'er  him  ; 
A^d  mony  couthy  freens  appeal 

To  pass  afore  him. 


He  may  na  gab  like  polished  chiel, 
Wha,  speakin',  thinks  it  sets  him  weel ; 
But  still  his  manly  heart  is  leal. 

Though  sorely  tried ; 
And  still  his  cheek  the  flush  can  feel 

Of  honest  pride. 

The  noble  pride  o'  native  worth. 
That  does  na*  own  an  inch  o'  earth ; 
A  nobler  pride  than  springs  frae  birth, 

Or  ancient  name — 
It  graces  mony  a  Scottish  hearth. 

And  lowly  hame. 

There's  gowks  who  for  their  manheid  stand 

Indebted  to  the  tailor's  hand. 

And,  wantin'  barbers,  would  command 

Respect  frae  nane  — 
Wha  up  the  streets  gang  glowrin'  grand, 

Wi'  hearts  o'  stane. 

To  sic  a  feckless,  graceless  set, 
Auld  Scotland  owes  but  little  debt ; 
She  kens  frae  them  she'll  never  get 

A  mither's  dues : 
They  only  live  to  drink,  and  bet, 

And  spier  the  news. 

Frae  them  she  turns  her  weel-faur'd  face, 
To  meet  her  hardy,  rustic  race ; 
For  weel  she  likes  in  them  to  trace 

The  ae-fauld  guise 
That  gi'ed  their  honest  fathers  grace, 

And  made  them  wise. 

"  O !  lang,  my  faithfu'  bairns,"  she  says, 
**  May  blythesome  billies  plough  my  braes. 
And  bonny  lasses  bleach  their  claes 

Whaur  streams  rin  clear ; 
May  peace  and  plenty  crown  your  days 

For  mony  a  year. 

"  Frae  you,  the  sport  o'  bitter  fate, 
I've  seen  them  rise  wha  made  me  great ; 
I've  watched  their  cares,  when  air  and  late 

They  hopeless  toiled ; 
Nor  did  they  scorn  your  humble  state 

When  fortune  smiled. 
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•*  May  Heaven  Icuk  owrethe  Undo'  heather, 
And  knit  your  hearts  to  ane  anither ; 
May  innocence  and  love  thegither. 

And  honour  join, 
To  prove  ye,  like  your  brave  auld  mither, 

Of  noble  line." 

Some  pithless  upstart — and  we  hae 
Sic  dwarfs'  o'  mannics — here  may  say, 
That  puir  auld  Scotland's  had  her  day, 

And  maun  submit. 
If  England  frae  her  guid  auld  way 

Should  bid  her  flit. 

She'll  scorn  your  thocht,  ye  heartless  coof ! 
And  stand — amalgamation  proof — 
Till  ruin  rin  his  iron  loof 

Athwart  the  lift, 
And  scatter,  frae  its  broken  roof, 

The  stars  like  drift 

It's  downhill  wark,  amalgamation ! 

Fine,  patriotic  speculation, 

Indeed,  to  drive  a  brave  auld  nation — 

Ye  reckless  deils ! 
To  stick  at  ruin's  rotten  station 

Wi'  broken  wheels. 

Heigh  up  in  honour's  lofty  place. 
The  guardian  o'  a  freebom  race, 
Auld  Scotland  threatens  to  disgrace 

Your  bastard  pack ; 
Tak'  care,  or  fiuth  her  royal  face 

May  frown  ye  black. 

Daur  freemen  see  auld  Scotland  fa*  ? 
Maun  her  straucht  back  gang  to  the  wa*  ? 
Ance,  when  she  spakt  her  word  was  law, 

And  maun  we  see  her 
When  tears  o'  gpratitude  are  a' 

Her  sons  can  gie  her  ? 

Forbid,  ye  shades  o'  heroes  gane, 
That  hearts  untrue,  or  hands  profane, 
Should  mak'  your  glorious  deeds  in  vain — 

Forbid  a  race 
Unworthy  of  the  martyr  train 

To  tak'  your  place. 

Thou  solemn  vault  that,  stretched  aboon. 
And  hung,  when  yon  young  sun  gaed  doun, 
Owre  nameless  lands  thy  starry  crown, 

As  clear  as  now ; 
^    Or  held  the  calm,  majestic  moon 

High  o'er  thy  brow : 

Thou  faithfu'  sun,  whase  fond  young  smile 
Hlumed  my  rugged  native  isle, 
And  watched  primeval  oceans  boil 

Frae  heavin'  strands, 
Whose  names  grew  glorious  vri'  the  toil 

O'  gallant  bands ; 


Bear  witness  to  a  nation's  birth, 

Whase  sons  hae  spread  oure  a*  the  earth ; 

Bear  witness  to  their  native  worth. 

And  deeds  o'  fame  — 
Could  ony  land  sic  bairns  send  forth 

But  Freedom's  hame  ? 

Ye  mountains,  brithers  o'  the  sky ! 
Whaur  simmer  snaw  delights  to  lie  j 
Ye  torrents,  headlang  rushin'  by ; 

Ye  still,  blue  lakes ; 
Ye  cliiTs,  whaur  music  wild  and  high 

The  breaker  makes : 

Say,  if  in  time  ye  ever  saw 

The  auld  red  lion  lower  his  paw  ; 

Say,  when  '*  for  Scotland's  king  and  law" 

Her  sons  rushed  forth. 
If  ever  foe  the  blade  could  draw 

That  dang  the  North  ? 

Say  where,  when  sets  the  dismal  star 
That  lights  the  blood-red  gloom  of  war. 
Does  Honour  eye  the  soldier's  scar 

With  prouder  air  T 
Or  Peace,  with  white  triumphal  car, 

Betum  so  fair  ? 

Let  Immortality  unfold 

The  solemn  scroll  which  Fate  has  rolled. 

Where  mystic  symbols,  traced  in  gold, 

Eternal  shine — 
My  native  land,  with  joy  behold ! 

Bright  names  are  thine ! 

Thy  Culdees,  first  to  shed  the  light 

Athwart  the  gloom  of  Heathen  might, 

When  Truth's  grey  mom  at  once  grew  bright, 

Thui  closed  its  eye ; 
And  then,  'neath  blackening  japal  blight, 

Long  lost  didst  lie. 

Court,  camp,  and  castle,  throne,  and  farm, 
Were  black  with  priesthood's  greedy  swarm  ; 
They  stript  thee  bare  to  keep  them  warm. 

Till  giant  might 
Burst  forth  with  Knox,  and  thy  strong  arm 

Put  them  to  flight. 

When  every  land  beside  was  dark, 
'Twas  thine  to  Ian  the  vital  spark ;     ^ 
Nor  didst  thou  count  Truth's  holy  ark 

Too  dear  a  trust, 
Though  thy  leal  sons  full  oft  lay  stark 

In  bloody  dust. 

Behold  the  glory-circled  head 

Of  Chalmers,  'mid  "  the  mighty  dead ;" 

Such  god-like  powers,  by  meekness  led, 

Are  seldom  given — 
A  nobler  spirit  never  fled 

So  meet  for  heaven. 
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Aloft  amid  the  deathless  choir, 
See  Burns  beside  bis  rustic  lyre : 
Old  Scotia's  heart,  with  pulse  of  fire, 

Wild,  gushing,  strong, 
Tumoltuoua  throbs  to  claim  the  sire 

Of  Doric  song. 

Strong  son  of  toil !  she  looes  thee  now ; 
But  when  all  lowly  at  the  plough, 
Thou  bowest  thy  genius-haloed  brow, 

She  little  smiled 
To  soothe  thy  care-worn  heart  when  thou 

All  lowly  toiled. 

Land  of  my  fathers !  famed  of  old 
For  men  of  nature's  noblest  mould, — 
Their  patriot  sons,  keen,  loving,  bold, 

Desert  thee  never ; 
The  heart  that  warms  the  tartan's  fold 

Throbs  true  for  ever. 

When  Freedom's  cause  de  Jiands  a  core, 
Ye  hurry  frae  your  native  shore  ; 
Resistless,  'mid  the  battle's  roar, 

Your  squadrons  wheel, 
Tumblin'  the  foe  in  heaps  o'  gore, 

And  broken  steel. 

The  auld  Scots  Greys,  what  foe  can  bide. 
When  cheerin'  to  the  charge  they  ride  7 
And  kilted  warriors,  side  by  side, 

Rush  to  the  shock — 
The  best  o'  France  in  vain  hae  tried 

Their  front  o*  rock. 


Nor  great  alone  in  war's  red  broil- 
Undaunted  by  a  niggard  soil,- 
Your  brawny  arms  the  rugged  toil 

Hae  bravely  borne, 
Till  moorland  wastes  in  autumn  smile , 

Wi*  yellow  corn. 

Let  railways  tunnel  ilka  hill. 
Let  viaducts,  the  valleys  fill ; 
Let  rapid  engines,  whistlin'  shrill, 

Bring  stranger — ^trains,—* 
Auld  Scotland  bides,— auld  Scotland  still, — 

While  Time  remains. 

Let  strangers  mix,  and  tourists  wander 
Amang  her  scenes  o'  matchless  grandeur. 
While  mountains  frown,  and  streams  meander, 

And  forests  wave, — 
They'll  ever  leave  her  as  they  found  her, 
Land  o'  the  brave ! 

SCOTUS. 
(Tqbsx  verses  are  rather  many  for  a  Magazine,  yet  we  do  not 
wish  to  bhorten  them,  althongh  we  may  assure  the  poet 
that  England  has  not  any  wish  to  ruin  Scotland  by  amaL 
gamation  or  anything  else — not  the  slightest — and  for  the 
simple  reasons  that  England  it  really  a  good  tempered 
neigh  boor,  not  chargeable  with  seeking  the  rain  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  Empire — while  its  parpose  woold 
not  be  served  by  weakening  Scotland  ;  for  its  adhesion  to 
the  circle  of  kingdoms  and  colonies  of  «hich  England  is 
the  larger,  has  been  an  nnmiied  power  and  strength  for  a 
hundred  years.  Scotland  requires  many  reforms,  and  hs. 
not  in  the  Imperial  legislature  all  the  attehtion  that  ita 
interestf  require ;  but  the  blame  rests  with  its  represeatai 
ti?es,  a  ho  probably  pay  their  constituencies  the  compli. 
ment  of  believing  that  they  can  get  on  very  well  although 
a  little  ••  over-weighted.**— Ex).] 


THE   INDIAN    GOVERNMENT    SCHEME. 


We  now  know  the  nature  of  the  substitute  pro- 
posed* by  the  late  Government  for  the  Directory 
of  the  East  Indian  Company.  The  grand  secret 
was  disclosed  upon  the  1 2th  ultimo.  Parliament 
and  people  were  alike  impatient  to  hear  the  Pre- 
mier's scheme  for  governing  India.  The  subject  is 
large,  and  a  proportionate  breadth  of  scheming  was 
expected.  That  idea  was,  however,  disappointed. 
The  plan  is  certainly  simple.  Its  simplicity  is  ad- 
mirable. It  resembles  the  systems  of  France  or 
Russia  in  its  beautiful  simplicity.  The  Cabinet 
deliberated  for  hours,  and  ended  by  saying,  **  We 
shall  have  a  President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council 
of  eight  for  India.  The  President  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  Peer  if  possible.  His 
Secretary  may  be  in  the  House  of  Commons — and 
it  is  better  that  he  should  be  there.  The  Council 
of  India  shall  be  eight  shadows,  to  whom  a  thou- 
sand pounds  annually  may  be  an  object.**  That  is  the 
grand  plan.  If  it  be  ever  carried  the  Government 
will  advertise :  **  Wanted^  immediately,  eight  per- 
•008  of  respectable  character,  to  whom  a  thousand 


pounds  yearly  will  be  useful.  They  are  to  sit  three 
hours  daily  round  a  table  and  ask  no  questions. 
A  preference  will  be  given  to  officials  recently  re- 
turned from  India.'* 

The  Council  for  India  are  to  be  eight  gentlemen. 
All  imaginable  precautions  have  been  adopted  to 
make  them  the  tools  of  the  Government.  They 
are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Court.  Their  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  for  eight  years,  subject  to  the  with- 
drawal of  two  at  the  expiry  of  each  period  of 
two  years.  The  two  councillors  may,  we  supposr, 
be  re-appointed ;  although  the  vacancies  are  con- 
trived ostensibly  to  allow  room  for  fresh  arrivals 
from  India,  but  really  to  keep  the  council  quiet. 

The  latter  precaution  was  scarcely  necessary. 
The  council  will  consist  of  clerks.  The  members 
will  be  the  clerks  of  the  Secretary  of  the  President 
of  India,  whose  despotism  will  equal  any  Mogul's 
or  Peishwa's  among  his  predecessors.  The  counoil- 
men  may  advise,  answer  questions,  and  make  sug- 
gestions, but  they  will  have  no  vote.  They  will 
have  no  power;   and  no  responsibility!      They 
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may,  if  need  be,  record  their  views,  wben  they  are 
opposed  to  those  of  the  President — upon  the 
minutes ;  for  their  own  yindication ;  but  will  they 
ever  P  No,  never ! 

Eecord  their  views !  No  buiterman  will  ever 
purchase  old  minute  books  at  one  penny  half -penny 
per  lb.  for  waste  paper  stained  with  them ;  except 
wjien  they  coincide  with  those  of  the  noble 
Marquis  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  department ; 
who  will  synipalhisc  with  his  "  noble  relative*' — in 
the  government  of  India.  The  gentlemen  with  a 
thousand  a-ycar  for  listening  and  looking  on  will 
not  be  such  simpletons  as  ever  to  record  a  dififer- 
euce  of  opinion,  unless  they  be  prepared  to  turn 
out  at  the  end  of  two  years !  Persons  who  have 
been  to  India  will  have  a  preference.  At  a  recent 
day  we  are  confident  that  barristers,  who  have  not  a 
brief,  and  have  not  a  chance  of  business  from 
domestic  sources,  were  raising  money  to  make  the 
grand  tour  from  the  Hooghly  up  the  Ganges,  to 
Benares,  Allahabad,  Gawnpore,  over  to  Delhi  and 
the  Jumna,  across  the  Cis-Sutlej  regions  to  Lahore, 
and  all  through  the  Punjaub — perhaps  up  to  Cash- 
mere for  an  opera  cloak — away  down  the  Indus, 
past  Mooltan  and  Hyderabad  to  Kurrachee,  that 
infant  capital  of  Young  Egypt,  theuce  per  steamer 
to  civilised  Bombay,  and  probably  on  to  Madras 
and  home,  with  a  qualification  from  Indian  travel 
to  give  counsel  on  Indian  affairs ! 

Some  people  thought  that  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  or 
Mr.  Ayrton,  from  their  ready  support  of  the. Pre- 
mier on  the  evening  when  he  asked  for  leave  to 
introduce  his  bill,  were  candidates  for  a  councillor- 
ship  !  A  blunder  was  committed.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen  wishes  that  sort  of  seat.  Either 
of  them  would  take  the  secretaryship ;  but  it  in- 
volves a  man's  change  of  politics  and  principle, 
and  a  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
That  huge  borough  would  vomit  forth  a  convenient 
patriot  like  so  much  liquid  lava  from  Vesuvius. 
We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  these  representa- 
tives of  the  two  liranches  of  the  legal  profession  in 
India  aimed  at  the  Council ;  but  we  frequently  see 
that  changes  which  recommend  themselves  to 
the  legal  and  learned  mind  do  not  meet  the  public 
wants.  Their  opinions  may  not,  therefore,  obtain 
the  general  approval  of  Anglo-Indians  and  residents 
in  India,  eveu  although  they  were  qualified  to  have 
opinions  by  one  of  them  becoming  the  secretary  of 
the  new  board. 

During  the  discussions  on  the  subject  iu  the 
Commons,  some  use  was  made  of  a  petition  trans- 
mitted from  Calcutta  with  many  European  signa- 
tures, respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government.  That  petition  originated  with  the 
opponents  of  the  Black  Act,  whose  views  are  ex- 
pounded by  the  writer  of  the  red  pamphlets,  pro- 
fessing to  narrate  the  mutiny  of  the  Indian  army. 
These  gentlemen  are  generally  opposed  to  the 
politics  and  practices  in  the  highest  circle  of  (he 
civil  service.  They  consideVed  the  Black  Act, 
which  proposed  to  place  the  European  residents  in' 
common  with  other  people  under  the  power  of  a 


native  magistracy,  as  an  injurious  and  revolting 
scheme.  EvenU  have  certainly  given  them  a 
good  argument  against  its  adoption  now  for  many 
years. 

These  petitioners  ^also  object  to  the  policy  of 
the  present  Governor-General  and  Council  towards 
the  rebels.  They  think  that  active  and  earnest 
measures  were  not  adopted  in  sufficient  time  for 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  They  offer  to 
prove  many  allegations  which  have  been  floating 
in  society,  and  they  do  not  particularly  specify  the 
Company  or  its  Directors  as  more  culpable,  or  so 
culpable,  as  the  authorities  now  directly  under  the 
Home  Government.  The  petition  has  been  printed, 
with  Viscount  Canning's  notes  and  comments.  It 
may  be  read,  therefore,  wherever  Parliamentary 
papers  are  seen ;  and  we  refer  to  it  only  to  say 
that  the  petitioners  oppose  the  Governor-General, 
his  counsel — for  whom  he  may  not  bo  responsible 
— and  his  party  in  India,  who  might  all  be  accom- 
modated in  a  moderately  sized  omnibus. 

The  petitioners  cannot  be  quoted  in  favour  of 
the  Government  measure,  with  which  they  are 
unacquainted ;  but  if  it  be  argued  that  the  British 
residents  in  India  generally  want  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government,  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement.  They,  like  all  other  persons  in  a 
similar  position,  would  prefer  an  elective  council 
to  one  nominated  by  the  Company  or  the  Crown  ; 
but  nothing  was  farther  from  the  Ministerial  mind 
than  a  council  of  that  nature.  We  have  frequently 
advocated  the  adoption  of  an  elective  council,  and 
we  have  opposed  the  Government  measure,  because 
it  secured  nominees  and  not  representatives.  At 
present  the  scheme  of  electing  a  council  for  India 
by  the  British  residents  may  be  Utopian.  The 
difficulties  may  be  insurmountable.  We  do  not 
deny  their  existence ;  we  do  not  overlook  their 
magnitude.  Their  existence  will  not,  however* 
warrant  us  to  take  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to 
place  India  under  the  government  of  two  peers 
responsible  to  Parliament,  of  which  the  meaning  is, 
responsible  to  their  party. 

The  Government  obtained  a  decided  majority 
upon  the  reading  of  the  Indian  Bill.  Its  success 
appeared  to  be  secure  as  their  tenure  of  office  ; 
but  suddenly,  upon  another  question,  they  have 
resigned,  and  a  respite  is  granted,  during  which 
the  Government  of  India  may  be  reconsidered. 
Their  sucessors  will  daim  time  before  they  devise 
plans  for  the  future  management  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  to  employ  the  means  in  their  power  for  the 
suppression  of  the  mutiny.  They  will  not  prepare 
an  Indian  bill  during  the  existing  session  of 
Parliament ;  and  even  if,  by  a  recombination  of 
the  shattered  elements,  they  be  thrust  out  in  this, 
the  next,  or  the  subsequent  month,  India  may 
escape  in  the  confusion  of  the  year.  Changes 
of  Cabinets  involve  time,  occupy  time,  and  spend 
it.  The  Easter  recess,  and  the  Whitsuntide 
recess,  will  come  and  go ;  and  wc  scarcely  believe 
the  possibUity  of  passing  the  Indian  measures 
during  the  present  season.     The  defeat  of  the 
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Palmersion  Cabinet  lias,  tliereforc,  given  time  for 
t*ie  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  elements  of  mischief  in  the  late  Govern- 
ment's scheme  were  so  numerous  and  palpable  that 
they  should  be  easilj  seen.  Even  its  warmest 
advocates,  and  perhaps  its  author,  may  be  thankful 
to-daj  that  all  the  military  patroaagc  of  the  East 
has  not  dropped  into  the  Horse  Guards,  with  tbe 
partnership  of  General  Feel  at  the  War-office. 
The  Palmerston  government  devised  their  plan 
without  recalling  their  official,  or  perhaps  their 
personal,  mortality  to  mind.  They  imagined  that 
their  lease  of  office  was  one  on  lives  renewable 
for  ever,  and  that  while  there  might  be  no  more 
final  measures,  yet  that  in  themselves  the  country 
beheld  its  final  Ministry.  According  to  that 
erroneous  view  their  plan  was  productive  of  pleasure 
and  power  to  themselves;  but  they  have  been 
roughly  taught ;  and  in  the  shades  of  opposition, 
even  for  a  short  period,  tliey  may  learn  the  philo- 
sophy which  represents  the  world  truly  as  the  home 
of  change.  The  fiy  must  not  rest  on  the  wheel 
and  always  expect  to  occupy  the  upper  edge. 

We  were  blamed  in  some  quarters  for  advocating 
monopoly  and  protection  in  opposing  the  Govern- 
ment plan.  It  was  true ;  we  advocated  a  monopoly 
of  merit  and  protection  against  an  undue  accumu- 
lation of  patronage  in  the  Home  Ministry ;  but 
that  monopoly  and  that  protection  are  desirable. 
Now  that  tbe  scheme  has  been  explained  fully, 
nobody  can  pretend  that  it  could  have  had  other 
results  than  the  absorption  of  all  the  Indian 
patronage  by  the  Government.  The  responsibility 
provided  by  the  bill  was  that  security  which 
admitted  and  left  unpunished  all  the  errors  of  the 
Crimea ;  and  has  not  yet  even  inquired  into  the 
recent  management  of  India.  This  Parliamentary 
responsibility  is  available  at  certain  seasons  and  on 
one  class  of  subjects.  It  has  this  week  hurled 
remorselessly  a  favourite  Ministry  from  power.  It 
has  strength;  it  wants  will.  The  members  of 
Parliament  do  not  generally  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  colonial  and  Indian  subjects. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  Colonial  office,  although 
subjected  to  Parliamentary  responsibility,  jobbed 
all  the  colonies  into  a  state  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
some  of  them  into  rebellion.  Have  the  Liberal 
party  any  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  Parliament 
constituted  under  tlie  existing  law  will  give  more 
attention  to  India  than  was  given  to  the  colonies  ? 
Tbe  military  patronage  of  the  country  is  a  disgrace 
to  oar  civilisation.  It  is  under  Parliamentary 
responsibility  that  the  highest  military  honours  are 
reserved  for  Princes  who  neter  served.  Tbe 
entire  system  is  base  and  rotten ;   but  have  the 


Liberals  any  security  whatever  that  the  addition  of 
the  Oriental  patronage  to  tbe  Horse  Guards  would 
cleanse  tbe  stables  P 

Government  in  part  through  the  East  India 
Company  is  not  in  accordance  with  political  rules. 
Its  theory  is  not  defensible  with  ease,  but  its 
superiority  to  our  domestic  system  is  apparent  in 
its  responsibility  for  the  Lawrences,  Outrams, 
Nicholsons,  and  Wilsons,  and  its  non-responsibility 
for  Viscount  Canning  and  his  friends. 

We  should  not  object  so  much  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  Parliament  if  it  were  fairly  employed  on 
the  business.  If  Parliament  be  empowered  to 
appoint  a  large  committee  from  its  own  members 
and  from  others,  with  the  name  and  power  of  an 
Indian  Council,  in  which  every  member  shall  vote, 
we  will  have  good  hope  of  the  result.  That 
council  would  not  be  thrust  out  of  office  by  an  ad» 
verse  vote  on  a  thoroughly  European  bill,  such 
as  the  proposed  law  on  conspiracy.  It  would 
choose  probably  its  own  president,  vice-president, 
and  secretary,  being  members  of  either  of  the  two 
Houses,  from  its  own  body.  It  would  incorporate, 
propably,  and  at  once,  all  the  information  and 
talent  of  the  India  House.  It  would  be 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  management 
of  India,  and  for  that  alone.  It  would 
depend,  not  upon  the  Cabinet  of  the  day, 
but  the  Parliament  of  the  year.  It  would  con- 
sist of  members  from  all  parties,  and  having 
direct  credit  from  Indian  prosperity,  the  members 
of  that  council  would  discbarge  their  trust  with 
fidelity. 

Any  scheme  combining  these  conditions  would 
also  secure  that  direct  connexion  of  the  Crown 
with  India  on  which  Viscount  Palmerston  relied 
for  the  recommendation  of  his  plan.  We  believe 
that  the  natives  of  India  are  acquainted  with  the 
connexion  of  tbe  Crown  with  India.  Nana  Sahib 
does  not  even  mention  the  Company  in  his  pro- 
clamations. Ho  names  the  Queen.  Others 
adopted  the  same  course.  The  Queen  was  named 
in  anonymous  placards,  as  the  authoress  of  the 
greased  cartridges.  That  device  for  making 
Christians  was  ascribed  to  her  Majesty.  The 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  know  well  that  the 
Company  is  only  a  subordinate  body,  placed 
between  tbe  Crown  and  themselves.  They  are 
not  ignorant  on  that  subject,  and  what  our  and 
their  interest  require  at  present  is  thankfulness 
for  the  deliverance  that  has  occurred  from  an  ill- 
devised  scheme  of  Government ;  and  good  use  of 
the  interval  obtained  to  spread  abroad  correct 
views  on  a  topic  of  greater  magnitude  than 
tbe  nation  can  otherwise  be  required  to  solve. 
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JOINT    STOCK    BANKS. 


EiouT  of  the  MotropoUtaa  Joiot-Stock  banks  have 
for  the  half  year  just  past  again  divided  a  hand- 
some sum  among  their  proprietors  as  dividends 
and  a  bonus,  yarjing  from  2^  to  Hi  per  cent,  for 
that  period.  The  money  thus  divided  is  but 
little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  (£234.626), 
upon  a  paid  up  capital  of  £3,750.000!  but  the 
profit  has  been  made  by  the  credit  which  these 
institutions  have  attained,  and  which  had  at* 
tracted  deposits  to  tiie  extent  of  £41,271,115,  on 
the  31st  December  last.  In  most  of  the  reports 
the  directors  complained  of  the  bad  financial  result 
of  the  late  monetary  crisis ;  not  in  making  bad 
debts,  for  these  seem  to  have  been  few  in  number 
and  small  in  amount ;  but  by  compelling  them  to 
retain  large  sums  unemployed  at  a  time  when 
money  commanded  such  high  rates,  and  when  they 
were  oompelled  to  allow  a  corresponding  rate  to 
their  depositors.  Under  all  circumstances,  how- 
ever, those  who  obtained  ths  rate  of  22i,  or  even 
those  who  got  only  5  per  cent.,  have  no  cause  for 
dissatisfaction. 

The  report  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  London, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £300,000  shows  a  net 
profit  of  £15,465,  after  paying  £10,705  interest  to 
its  customers,  and  making  every  allowance  for  bad 
and  doubtful  debts.  The  guarantee  fund  now 
amounts  to  £75,000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  paid-up 
capital — to  this  limit  the  directors  propose  to  con- 
fine it  for  the  present.  The  sums  due  to  depositors 
amounted  to  £821,626,  to  meet  which  they  had 
oaah  and  securities,  immediately  available,  to  the 
value  of  £290,262 ;  and  other  securities  to  the 
extent  of  £918,294,  or  equal  to  107^  per  cent, 
upon  their  liabilities.  The  dividend  hero  was  3 
per  cent,  for  the  half  year,  the  capital  being  36^ 
per  cent,  of  the  liabilities. 

The  City  Bank  has  also  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£300,000,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  £28,000,  or  9^ 
per  cent*  The  claims  upon  it  amounted  to 
£1,388,933.  while  it  had  £178,505  in  cash,  and 
£153,350  in  Exchequer  Bills,  etc.;  the  sums 
placed  at  interest  wers  £1,383,906.  The  directors 
paid  8i  per  cent,  for  the  half  year.  This  would 
have  been  greater  had  they  not  for  some  time  kept 
at  the  Bank  of  England  never  less  than  £100,000, 
available  for  any  sudden  emergency,  and  valued 
the  Exchequer  Bills  at  par,  while  at  the  time  of 
meeting  they  bore  a  premium  of  25s, ;  the  rebate 
upon  bills  not  due  having  been  calculated  also  at 
7  per  cent.,  which  was  much  higher  than  the  rate 
then  current.  The  paid-up  capital  is  21  6-lOtha 
per  cent,  of  what  is  due  from  the  bank. 

The  London  and  TVestminater  Bank,  the  first 
established  in  London  (1S34),  made  a  profit  in 
the  six  months  of  £66,175 ;  but,  having  a  balanoe 
of  £10,271  left  ever  from  [June,  it  distributed 
£30,000  in  dividends,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  £40,000  aa  a  bonus  of  4  per 


cent ,  leaving  a  surplus  to  be  carried  on  to  the 
next  account  of  £2,578.  This  profit  had  been 
made  after  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts, 
setting  a  sum  apart  lor  new  buildings,  and  giving 
the  clerks  a  gratuity  of  10  per  cent.  The  paid-up 
capital  is  £1,000,000,  the  sums  due  to  depositora 
£13.889,021,  and  the  guarantee  fund,  £154,728, 
or  1 1-10  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities.  The  assets  were 
invested  in  Exchequer  Bills,  and  other  available 
securities,  to  the  extent  of  £2,192,982 ;  cash  in 
hand,  £2,226.441;  and  in  loans,  bills,  etc.,  to  the 
value  of  £10,700,772.  The  capital  was  7  1-5 
per  cent,  of  the  liabilities. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London  has  a  capital  paid 
up  of  £600,000  upon  which,  and  the  deposits,  a 
nett  profit  of  £50.474  was  made  on  the  half  year, 
out  of  which  £45,000  was  given  to  the  proprietors 
in  the  shape  of  a  5  per  cent,  dividend,  and  a  bonua 
of  2i  per  cent,  leaving  £5,474  to  be  carried  to 
next  account.  Besides  this  nett  sum,  £26,706 
had  been  set  aside  for  rebate  of  interest  upon  billa 
not  yet  due,  and  a  fund  specially  created  to  meet 
any  extraordinary  demand  for  bad  debts  arising 
from  the  recent  depression  in  trade.  The  aums 
due  to  depositors  and  customers,  was  £9,645,913  ; 
and  to  the  reserve  fund  £150,000,  which  is  in- 
vested in  Bank  Stock  and  Consols,  really  repre- 
senting an  excess  of  that  amount.  The  asseta 
consisted  of  available  cash  £1,893,670,  Exchequer 
Bills,  fto.,  £1,211.945,  and  loans  and  bills  dia- 
counted,  £7,110,072.  Like  the  Commeiml  Bank 
the  guarantee  fund  is  fourth  of  the  capital,  but  the 
capital  itself  is  only  six  and  one  fifth  per  cent,  of 
the  liabilities.  In  the  assets  £107,406  are  aet  down 
as  the  value  of  the  premises,  at  which  the  business 
of  the  head  office,  and  the  branches  is  carried  on. 

The  Bank  of  London,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
made  against  it  by  certain  parties  who  are  spend- 
ing twelvemonths  in  the  fresh  air  of  Han^patead 
for  their  exertions,  and  the  prosecution  of  whom 
cost  the  bank  £724,  made  a  gross  profit  of  £50,483 
upon  the  capital  of  £300,000.  Of  this  sum, 
£23,755  was  allowed  to  depositors  for  interest, 
£14,403  for  business  expenses,  bad  debta,  and 
income-tax,  £3,297  allowed  for  interest  upon  bills 
not  yet  due,  £724  for  the  pn)secution,  and  carfjing 
a  further  sum  of  £S02  to  the  new  account.  £7,500 
was  divided  among  the  proprietors  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  liabilities  to  custooMrs 
amounted  to  £1.114,843,  but  £371,291  wen  in- 
vested in  Government  and  other  securtties^  and 
the  cash  in  hand,  UUs,  loans,  fte.,  were  of  the  Talue 
of  £990,635  ;  the  reserve  fund  amounted  to  £4,588, 
or  not  quite  i  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  which 
bore  a  proportion  of  nearly  27  per  cent,  to  the 
liabilities.  Exclusive  of  the  foregoing  assets, 
£77,614  were  calculated  as  the  Tslne  of  their  lice- 
hold  and  leasehold  premises. 

The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  had  n  gross 
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profit  of  £157,107  for  the  half-year,  whioli,  with  a 
former  balance  of  £9,347,  made  a  sum  of  £166,355 
to  be  appropriated,  wliich  the  directors  distributed 
thus : — £40,959  for  expenses,  bad  debts,  income- 
tax,  etc. ;  £41,829  for  interest  upon  bills  not  at 
maturity ;  £16,066  added  to  the  reserve,  and 
£67,500  to  the  proprietory,  6J  per  cent,  as  divi- 
dend, and  5  per  cent,  as  bonus.  The  capital  of 
this  establishment  is  £600,000,  or  rather  more 
than  5|  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  which  amounted 
to  £10,737,581,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  £170,948, 
exclubive  of  the  addition  of  £16,066  before  men- 
tioned, or  If  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due  by  the 
bank,  and  more  than  31  per  cent  of  the  capital. 
Government  and  Indian  securities  value  £1,199,644, 
were  on  hand  ;  and  cash,  loans,  and  bills  to  the 
extent  of  £10,4S1,664,  exclusive  of  £43,575,  in-^ 
Tested  in  buildings  for  the  business. 

The  London  and  County  Bank  has  a  paid  up 
capital  of  £500,000,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  £100,000, 
or  20  per  cent.  The  amount  due  to  customers 
was  £3,533,425  and  the  gross  profit  £112,243  for 
the  half  year,  which  with  a  former  balance,  left 
£136,002  for  division  on  the  31st  December; 
£44,611  of  this  went  for  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses including  income  tax,  £38,653  were  paid 
to  customers  for  interest,  £5,000  to  the  reserve, 
and  £500  to  the  provident  fund,  £9,812  set  aside 
for  interest  on  bills  yet  running,  and  £30,000  as  a 
dividend  at  6  per  cent,  for  the  half  year,  making 
with  the  former  dividend  11  per  cent,  for  the  year, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £7,394  to  be  carried  forward. 
The  assets  consisted  of  £1,081,643  in  cash, 
£408,931  in  Government  and  other  similar  securi- 
ties' £2,349,098  in  loans  to  customers,  bills  dis- 
oottntedy  &c.,  and  £293,946  in  advances  to  cus« 
tomera  upon  special  securities.  Overdue  bills  to 
the  extent  of  £90,000  were  held  by  the  bank,  but 
scarcely  any  loss  was  likely  to  arise  from  them, 
and  John  Sadlier's  estates  had  realised  quite  suffi- 
cient to  repay  tlie  advances  made  upon  them. 
During  the  recent  panic  £1,400,000  were  kept 
ready  for  any  emergency.  The  capital  is  fourteen 
and  one  tenth,  and  the  reserve  fund  nearly  3  per 
cent,  upon  the  liabilities. 

The  Unity  Bank  declared  no  dividend.  The 
capital  is  £150,000  and  the  deposits  £139,744 ; 
the  assets  consisted  of  £49,339  in  cash,  £141,422 
loans  and  bills  discounted,  £40,559  in  overdue 
bills  of  which  it  was  estimated  £11,000,  would  be 
recovered  and  £26,796,  the  value  of  the  premises. 
The  profita  for  the  half  year  had  been  £8039,  and 
the  currant  expences  £10,130. 

C!omparing  the  foregoing  deposits  with  the 
30th  of  June,  those  in  the  Commercial  Bank 
were  less  by  £115,098,  in  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  by  £24,037,  in  the  Union  Bank  by 
£1,228,727,  the  Bank  of  London  £90,163,  the 
London  and  County  £323,856,  and  the  Unity, 
£36,239.  Tae  li«ndon  Joint  Stock,  had  an  in- 
crease of  £39,050,  and  the  City  Bank  of  £140,742, 
making  a  nett  decrease  of  £1,638,328  in  the  six 
months. 


A  bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature  to  permit 
the  formation  of  Joint  Stock  banks  upon  the 
principle  of  "  Limited  Liability."  Mr.  Headiam, 
the  member  for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  bases  his 
argument  that,  as  perfect  freedom  has  been  esta- 
blished in  every  descriptien  of  trading,  banks 
ought  not  to  be,  as  they  now  are,  the  solitary 
exception  to  the  principle. 

Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  did  not  object  to  the 
establishment  of  banks  of  deposit,  but  would  not 
consent  to  the  extension  to  banks  of  U9ue — that 
is  to  say,  with  a  power  to  issue  notes.  In  the 
case  of  a  mere  depositor,  the  contract  is  merely 
between  two  parties.  If  the  lender  choose  to 
trust  his  money  upon  the  offered  security,  he  will 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  and  should  a  loss  be 
sustained,  it  will  have  arisen  solely  from  his  own 
laches.  On  the  other  hand  country  notes,  though 
not  a  legal  tender,  serve  every  purpose  of,  and 
are  frequently  preferred  to  coin,  in  particular 
districts.  Those  now  in  circulation  are  based  upon 
either  the  credit  of  the  proprietary  of  the  Joint 
Stock  bank,  or  upon  the  individual  credit  of  the 
private  banks  by  whom  they  are  emitted.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  extent  of  the  banker's  estate,  or 
his  reputed  wealth  are  well  known  to  the  parties 
among  whom  the  notes  are  generally  current.  And 
here  comes  the  strange  anomaly  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  bill  of  1844.  According  to  that  every 
note  issued  by  any  bank  is  to  be  redeemed  by  gold 
upon  presentation,  while  the  Bauk  of  England  is 
permitted  to  circulate  £14,475,000,  simply  upon 
its  capital  already  lent  to  Grovernment,  and  the 
private  banks  £4,432,790,  the  Joint  Stock  banks 
£3,302,357,  the  Scotch  banks  £3,087,109,  and  the 
Irish  banks  £4,981,574,  without  any  security  at  all, 
beyond  the  reputation  of  the  parties  whose  signa- 
tures the  documents  bear.  In  any  case,  for  any 
further  issue  beyond  these  sums,  an  equal  amount 
of  gold  must  be  kept  by  the  banker ;  but  up  to 
these  sums  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  com- 
pulsory to  hold  a  single  sovereign,  though,  of 
course,  for  their  own  convenience,  a  sufficient  sum 
for  ordinary  purposes  is  always  kept  in  reserve. 

In  looking  at  the  foregoing  reports  the  tota 
capital  of  the  eight  Loudon  banks  is  three  and 
three  quarter  millions,  and  the  total  deposits  forty- 
one  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  it  may  be  very 
doubtful  even  if  these  heavy  sums  would  have  been 
lodged,  had  the  deposits  not  have  had  the  personal 
security  of  the  proprietary.  But  the  Scotch  banks, 
and  the  Bank  of  England  even  may  be  taken  as 
example  of  the  successful  working  of  the  principle 
of  limited  liability.  The  facts  produced  upon  the 
late  trial  respecting  the  Royal  British  Bauk,  or 
even  the  failure  of  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland, 
cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  condemnatory  of  the 
system,  both  were  very  exceptionable  cases.  It 
would  be  better  to  take  an  example  from  some  of 
the  companies  which  have  been  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  Winding-up  Act.  The  last  which 
appeared  had  a  nominal  capital  of  £250,000,  how 
much  paid  up  was  not   stated,  but  caUs  to  the 
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extent  of  £25,537  were  in  arrear»  of  which 
£21,000  are  irrecoverable.  This  company  waa  a 
bond  fide  one»  carried  on  a  luoratiTe  business,  and 
will  pay  all  the  debts,  returning  something  to  the 
shareholders.  The  creditors,  however,  doubtless 
calculated  upon  having  the  whole  of  the  subscribed 
capital  as  security,  but  it  would  seem  some  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  shareholders  are  insol- 
vent, and  the  more  wealthy  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  oontribute  to  the  deficiency  so  created.  Many 
of  these  companies  are  in  a  much  worse  plight 
having  commenced  business  with  but  comparatively 
few  shares  taken  up,  and  the  holders  even  of  these 
nnable  to  make  up  their  full  quota  of  money. 
One  in  particular  could  be  cited,  where  the  goods 
manufactured  were  pledged  as  soon  as  made 
in  order  to  purchase  further  materials  to  keep  the 
works  going ;  and  now  the  parties  who  supplied 
the  plant  and  first  stock,  will  receive  but  a  very 
poor  dividend.  "  Limited  liability*'  in  ordinary 
mercantile  operations,  has  hitherto  worked  badly, 
how  it  will  answer  when  applied  to  banking,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  is  urged  in  favour  of  extending 


it  to  banking,  that  the  existing  law  deters  wealthy 
men  from  becoming  partners.  But  the  recipients 
of  such  profit  as  22$  per  cent,  per  annum,  must  be 
prepared  to  undertake  a  proportionate  risk.  Were 
dividends  limited  to  a  certain  fixed  per  centage, 
and  the  balance  placed  at  interest  to  the  credit  of  a 
guarantee  fund,  shareholders  could  feel  no  apprehen- 
sion of  losing  the  whole  of  their  property,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  would  obtain  a  handsome 
return  for  their  capital  so  invested.  The  Liver- 
pool Borough  Bank  was  established  21  years  since, 
with  a  capital  of  £950,000,  what  has  been  the 
total  sum  divided,  is  not  known  exactly.  But 
from  June,  1851,  to  June,  1857,  the  gross  profits 
were  £675,265  out  of  which  £287,250  were  divided, 
and  £253.000  lost  by  the  failure  of  debtors.  The 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  became  their 
own  insurers  some  years  since,  of  course  reducing 
their  dividends  by  so  much,  and  were  able  lately 
to  pay  a  handsome  bonus  from  the  accumuktions 
of  the  insurance  account,  after  replacing  several  of 
their  vessels  which  had  been  lost.  Barnks  might 
do  the  same. 


KING   CHRISTIAN. 


s 


[In  these  times  of  blood  and  battle,  it  may  not,  perhaps^ 
be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  an  English  version  of  the 
great  national  song  of  the  Danes,  '<  King  Christian 
stood  beside  the  mast,"  written  byEvald,  one  of  the 
most  ori^al  names  in  northern  literature.  It  has 
for  many  years  been  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Danish  people,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  profoundest 
national  feeling  and  patriotic  life.  In  our  land, 
critics  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Den- 
mark have  not  hesitated  even  to  assign  it  a  rank 
surpassing  the  noble  war-ballads  of  Campbell,  such 
as  *<Hohenlinden,"  and  the  "Battle  of  the  Baltic." 
Although  peculiarly  difficult  of  translation,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  hold,  as  literally  as  possible,  by  the 
original  Danish.  The  critical  reader  cannot  fail  to 
remark  the  powerful  effect  of  the  same  words  recur- 
ring in  the  rhyme  at  measured  and  harmonious  in- 
tervals. It  is  like  blow  after  regular  blow  on  the 
anvil — an  anvil  not  without  grand  music  in  its  tone.] 

King  Christian  stood  beside  the  mast 

In  smoke  and  flame ! 
His  liegemen,  through  the  batde-blast, 
Hurl'd  volley  after  volley  fast. 
Till  sank  each  hostile  prow  and  mast, 

In  smoke  and  flame ; 
"  Flee  I  flee !"  they  cry, "  while  yet  ye  may ! 
Who  dare  with  Christian  wage  to-day 

War's  game  t" 


Niels  Jual  had  mark'd  that  tempest  well ; 

<*Now  strikes  the  hour!" 
With  red  flag  hoised  o'er  surg^  and  swell, 
Upon  the  scattered  foe  he  fell. 
Then  rang  the  death-shriek  loud  and  well — 

"  Now  strikes  the  hour !" 
"  Flee  I  flee !"  they  cry,  of  terror  full, 
"  What  sea-king  copes  with  Denmark's  Jule 

In  power  ?" 

O,  North  Seal^Wessel's  lightning  broke 

Thy  shrouded  sky : 
Death  from  hie  cannon  leapt  and  spoke, 
And  flashed  from  every  boarder's  stroke ; 
While  peal  on  peal  re-echoing  broke 

Thy  shrouded  sky. 
From  Denmark  thunders  Tordanskiold ; 
Bow  low  those  hearts,  but  late  so  bold, 

And  fly! 

Thou,  path  of  Danes  to  fame  and  might. 

Dark-rolling  sea! 
O,  hail  thy  friend  who,  flrst  in  fight, 
Can  beard  grim  Death  with  laughter  light, 
Lord,  like  thyself,  o'er  tempest's  might— 

Dark-rolling  sea ! 
And  fast  through  battle-clash  and  boom, 
Speed  me  to  triumph,  or  my  tomb, 

In  thee !  J.  J. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
WiTHiH  a  week  of  Ladjf  Earquharson's  "  Jubilee 
of  fools,"  as  Jaeob  styled  it,  Lord  Castletown 
called  with  the  pamphlet  he  had  promised  him. 
In  two  or  three  days  after  that  he  called  to  see 
how  he  liked  it.  Then  he  called  to  see  if  he  had 
done  with  it,  and  after  exhausting  all  legitimate 
calls  connected  with  it,  he  called  to  say  he  had  lost 
it.  The  end  of  all  this  calling  was  that  one 
morning,  as  Lucy  and  her  father  were  again  at 
breakfast — they  seemed  always  to  be  at  breakfast 
— ^Ibey  were  startled  by  a  loud  and  long  rat-a-tat- 
iat  al  the  door ;  at  least  they  would  have  been 
startled  had  they  been  nervous  people,  whicli,  for- 
tunately for  themselves  and  others,  they  were  not. 
In  due  course,  that  is  to  say  as  soon  as  Joseph's 
feet  could  carry  him  to  the  door,  and  theuce  to  the 
dioing-room,  he  marshalled  in  no  less  a  person  than 
Lord  Castletown,  who  apologised  for  the  unseason- 
able hour  of  his  call,  and  pleaded  as  his  excuse  an 
engagement  which,  at  a  later  period  of  the  day, 
would  take  him  from  home. 

"  He'll  be  very  late  in  keeping  his  other  en- 
gagement," thought  Lucy  some  two  hours  after, 
as  she  looked  at  the  clock.  '*  Why  couldn't  he 
have  staid  away  until  we  had  finished  our  break- 
fast ;  I'm  sore  he  could  have  said  all  he  had  to  say 
afterwards.  However,  I'm  tired  of  sitting  here,  I 
shall  be  off." 

Bat  Lord  Castletown  seemed  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  that  she  should  noi  be  off.  He  detained 
her,  first  with  one  question,  and  then  with  another, 
and  88  she  had  lost  all  her  shyness  with  him  from 
having  seen  him  frequently,  she  answered  him  as 
ingenuously  as  she  would  have  answered  her  father. 
At  last  she  dragged  her  hand  from  him  (for  he  had 
held  it  ever  since  she  had  given  it  to  him  in  wish- 
ing him  good  bye),  and  made  her  escape. 

"  What  can  they  have  been  talking  about  all  this 
time,"  said  Lucy  to  herself  at  two  o'clock  of  the 
same  day,  as  she  ascertained  that  her  father  and 
Lord  Castletown  were  still  in  consultation  in  the 
dining-room.  "Talk  of  women  gossiping!  why 
men  are  ten  times  as  bad  ;  and  as  to  Lord  Castle- 
town's engagement,  it  was  either  a  fib,  or  he  has 
broken  it.  But  there  they  go  at  last,  thank  good- 
ness." 

And  they  did  "  go"  as  she  spoke — Lord  Castle- 
town looking  very  much  flushed ;  Jacob  Roberts 
rather  important  and  rather  stern. 

Thus  passed  several  mouths,  Lucy  appearing 
occasionally  in  society,  but  always  disappearing 
before  twelve.  "  We'll  go  home  before  the  ghosts 
come  out,  Lucy,"  her  father  would  say,  you  shan't 
be  a  veritable  Cinderella,  child,  and  change  your 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  for  heavy  looks  and 
faded  roses." 

"Cinderella,"  quoth  her  mother,  "Cinderella, 
indeed  !  she'll  never  get  the  chance  of  a  prince  to 
pick  up  her  slipper." 


"Why  not,  wife?'*  questioned  Jacob.  "Cin- 
derella left  the  ball  at  twelve,  and  yet  she  married 
the  Prince ;  but,  prince  or  no  prince,  Lucy  goes 
home  at  twelve." 

Now  strange  rumours  began  to  float  about. 
Lord  Castletown's  name  was  coupled  with  that  of 
Roberts,  and  Bessie  was  put  down  to  him  as  the 
future  partner  of  his  title  and  fortune.  He  always 
danced  with  her.  He  attended  to  the  feeding  of 
the  maternal  Roberts ;  he  talked  to  the  paternal 
member  of  the  family ;  showed  all  necessary  kind- 
ness to  the  younger  girl ;  went  with  them  to 
botanic  gardens  and  such  places,  and  was  always  at 
their  house ;  so  there  seemed  grounds  for  the  truth 
of  the  report.  Bessie  believed  it  as  firmly  as 
every  one  else ;  Mrs.  Roberts  was  in  extacies,  but 
Jacob  only  chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands  when 
they  said  anything  to  him  about  it. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  if  you  can  help  it,  Jacob,"  were 
the  words  of  his  better  half,  when  she  had  tried  in 
vain  to  get  an  opinion  from  him  ;  "  don't  be  a  fool, 
and  go  cackling  and  rubbing  your  hands  like  an 
idiot,  when  the  settlement  of  your  eldest  daughter 
is  in  question.  If  it  had  been  that  child,  Lucy" — 
but  Jacob  interrupted  her. 

"  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  tush  1  woman,  she'll  never 
get  a  prince  to  pick  up  her  slipper,"  and  he 
chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands  again. 

"  But  you  ought  to  speak  to  Lord  Castletown, 
and  ask  him  his  intentions,"  the  anxious  mother 
continued. 

"  And  suppose  I  did,  Elizabeth,  he'd  tell  me 
that  he  intended  to  please  himself  in  the  affair  ;" 
and  the  provoking  Jacob,  chuckling  still,  sat  down 
and  began  to  read  the  newspaper.  Lord  Castle- 
town was  now  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Roberts's 
house,  still  not  one  word  of  marriage  did  he  utter, 
not  one  syllable  which  could  bear  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  irate,  but  she  could  not  afford 
to  lose  him  by  any  premature  display  of  indignation, 
so  she  contented  herself  with  abusing  him  in  pri- 
vate, and  trying  to  pique  him  in  public,  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  "  attention  Bessie  had  received  from 
Mr.  This,  and  Sir  Somebody  That,  and  Captain  The 
Other."  Lord  Castletown  did  not  mind  it  one  bit 
however.  He  came  as  often,  had  as  many  dinners, 
and  seemed  just  as  well  contented  as  if  Bessie  had 
been  kept  wrapped  up  in  wadding,  and  never 
allowed  to  speak  to  any  one  but  himself. 

And  Lucy,  what  did  she  say  to  all  this  ?  Why, 
nothing — no  more  and  no  less ;  just  exactly — 
nothing.  It  is  quite  true  that  Mademoiselle  had 
discovered  the  profile  of  a  very  good  looking  face, 
drawn  on  the  cover  of  her  copybook,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  she  had  asked  Lucy  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  thrope  of  France,  on  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Tenth,  she  had  replied  "  Lord  Castle- 
town ;"  but  still,  although  this  looked  as  if  she 
thought  something  about  him,  she  said — nothing. 

But  there  was  a  change  coming  over  her.     At  . 
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times  sbe  was  thoaghtfal  and  sad,  and  she  had  a 
strange  trick  of  looking  ont  of  the  window  at  cer- 
tain bonrs  of  the  day.  Then,  her  oolonr  was 
fading,  and  it  conld  not  be  with  late  hoqra,  for  she 
seldom  went  to  parties,  and  even  when  she  did 
earlj  cluing  continued  in  force.  Another  old  year 
had  nearlj  dropped  into  the  grave  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  the  twelve  months  of  Jaoob*s  patriarchial 
governorship  had  nearlj  expired;  three  weeks 
more  and  it  would  terminate. 

It  was  a  very  cold  morning;  the  snow li^  thick 
npon  the  ground,  and  the  trees  were  covered  with 
hoar  frost.  Lucy  was  lingering  near  tlie  window, 
and  bjF  some  strange  accident  an  icicle  must  have 
flown  into  the  corner  of  each  eye,  and  melted  there, 
for  two  little  crystal  drops  were  rolling  down  over 
her  face.  They  wera  wiped  away  quickly,  and 
Lucv  took  Tasso  (she  was  promoted  to  Tasso 
now)  and  sat  down  on  a  little  stool  before  the  fire. 
Perhaps  she  did  this  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
any  more  icicles,  but  there  must  have  been  plenty 
more  already  formed,  which  of  course  the  fire 
melted,  for  a  terrible  thaw  took  place,  and  the 
crystal  drops  became  a  continuous  stream,  and 
rolled  down  in  a  perfect  torrqut  over  her  cheeks. 
Bat  Tasso  was  before  her,  tmd  Tasso  claimed 
attention. 

*'0h,  dear  me,"  sighed  poor  Lucy.  "I  wish 
Tasso  had  been  in  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
yet  it  would  have  been  all  the  same,  I  should  have 
been  pUgued  with  sopie  one  else.  What  a  mercy 
it  is  that  Bessie  and  mamma  are  away  fVom  home, 
and  Mademoiselle  ill  in  bed.  I'm  sure  I  could  not 
attend  to  lessons  to-day,  for  my  head  aches.  But, 
however,  I  must  try— here  goes  at  old  Tasso 
again.**  And  she  read  away  until  she  came  to  the 
line — '*  B  Sospirai  la  mia  perduta  pace,'*  and  then 
the  thaw  began  again,  and  this  time  so  violently 
that  "  old  Tasso"  tumbled  down  on  the  floor,  and 
Lucv  leant  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  would  break. 

The  noise  of  her  sobbing  prevented  her  hearing 
the  noise  of  the  door  opening,  and  the  sound  of  a 
footstep  in  the  room ;  but  it  did  not  destroy  the 
sense  of  feeling  as  well  as  hearing,  and  therefore  a 
hand  placed  on  her  shoulder  told  her  that  some  one 
was  near  her.  She  looked  up — Lord  Castletown 
was  beside  her. 

"  Why,  Lucy,"  he  began,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
and  he  kept  her  little  hand  in  his.  *'  I  came  to 
bid  you  goodbye  before  I  go  away  ;  but  I  cannot 
hear  to  leave  you  in  this  state  of  grief.  What  can 
I  do  to  make  you  happier  P— tell  me,  Lucy — do  tell 
me." 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  her  own  ingenuous  way 
as  she  answered  him — 

**  I  wish  you  would  not  go  away,  I  shall  miss 
you  so  dreadfully,  you  have  been  with  us  so  very 
often,*'  and  then  she  seemed  to  think  she  had  said 
too  much,  and  she  muttered  something  about,  "  at 
least  Besflie  will.'* 

Lord  Castletown  did  not  seem  to  care  what 
Bessie  would  do,  but  he  held  the  little  hand  very 


tightly  in  both  his,  and  looked  very  earnestly  into 
the  innocent  tearful  face  as  he  spoke  to  her. 

"  Will  you  really  miss  me  very  much,  Lucy,"  he 
asked,  **  aqd  would  you  be  sorry  if  I  never  came 
back  ?"  Of  course  Lucj  sobbed  more  wildly  than 
ever. 

•'Don't  talk  iu  that  dreadful  way,"  she  said, 
**  dou't  talk  of  never  coming  h«ck ;  you  don't  mean 
it,  do  you  f  Do  tell  me,  please,  tell  me  the  truth 
at  once  if  you  do  mean  it,  and  then  I  shall  try  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  it,  and  perhaps  after  many 
and  many  a  long  year  I  shall  not  miss  you  very 
much." 

Lucy  was  so  much  interested  in  his  answer  that 
she  forgot  to  blush. 

Lord  Castletown's  lip  trembled.  '*You  wish 
me  to  come  back,  Lucy,*'  he  said. 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,"  was  her  frank-hearted  reply. 

*'  Then,  as  surely  as  I  am  alive,  so  surely  will  I 
be  here  on  the  6th  of  January.  Tou  will  remem* 
ber,  Lucy,  I  meet  you  here  on  the  6th  of  January. 
Yon  will  not  let  anything  keep  you  away.  Tell 
your  father  you  wish  to  stay  at  home  to  meet  me. 
Be  candid  with  him,  Lucy,  give  the  reason— you 
could  not  give  a  false  one,  I  know,  bi^t  you  might 
fear  to  give  the  true.  However,  you  must  do  it-— 
your  father  won't  be  angry ;  and  now  good-bye. 
Trust  roe,  Lucy,  nothing  on  earth,  save  illness  or 
death,  shall  prevent  my  bein^  here  the  day  I  name. 
You  promise  to  believe  that  V* 

Her  guileless  eyes  gave  him  his  answer. 

Six  o'clock  brought  Jacob  Roberts  hoqie  to  his 
dinner,  and  he  and  Lucy  sat  down  together ;  for  the 
mother  was  from  home,  giving  the  eldest  daughter 
a  '*  chance"  in  the  country  house  of  a  friend. 

"  You  have  seen  Lord  Castletown  to-day,  Lucy ; 
he  called  on  me  and  told  me  he  had  wished  you 
good-bye." 

The  cook  must  have  put  too  much  cayenne  into 
the  curry,  for  Lucy*8  face  became  sci^let. 

*'  He  says  he  has  told  you  he  is  coming  baok.'* 
Lucy  nerved  herself  to  the  terrible  ordeal  of  doing 
as  Lord  Castletown  had  bidden  her. 

'*  Yes,  dear  father,  he  promised  to  come  back  on 
the  6th  of  January,  and  I  promised  to  stay  at  homo 
apd  see  him,  and  I  should  like  to  do  so.  You  are 
not  angry,  father,  are  you  P" 

Jacob  smiled — a  very  peculiar  smile  it  was,  too. 
"No,  not  a  bit,"  be  said;  "but  mind,  Lucy,  if 
you  change  your  mind,  and  want  to  go  anywhere 
else  on  that  day,  tell  me,  and  I  will  excuse  your 
absence  to  Lord  Castletown* 

"I  shan't  change  my  mind,  father.  I  only 
wish  to-morrow  was  the  6th  of  January/' 

Jacob  smiled  again.  He  sppke  no  more  of  Lord 
Castletown  then,  neither  did  he  talk  of  him  during 
the  next  three  weeks,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
Lucy  also  seemed  to  have  great  diflSeulty  in  men- 
tioning his  name.  Perhaps  it  was  that  whenever 
she  did  ao,  the  potency  of  the  oi^enne  again  ex- 
erted its  influence  over  her,  and  produced  a  scarlet 
flush  on  the  obeek,  which  WM  otherwise  sometimes 
very  pale  and  sad. 
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Christroas  and  New  Year's  Daj  flew  by  to 
Lncjr'fl  infinite  delight,  and  the  5th  of  January  came 
at  last.    A  few  more  hours  and  he  would  return. 

*' Don't  take  me  to  the  ball  to-night,  dear 
father^  please  don't,"  such  were  Lucy's  words  on 
the  morning  of  the  5ih. 

"  Why  not,  Lucy  P" 

••  I  want  to  be  up  early  to-morrow,  father." 

**  What  for,  Lucy  ?"  But  Lucy  was  very  busy ; 
ai  least  she  must  have  been  yeiy  busy,  for  she 
conld  not  have  heard  her  father's  words,  as  she  did 
not  answer  him. 

Lucy  and  her  father  did  not  go  to  the  ball ;  they 
staid  Tery  comfortably  at  home,  and  as  Lucy  had 
no  Tasso  to  prepare  -^  (Mademoiselle  having 
struck  for  Chrbtmas  holidays)  —she  was  able  to  go 
to  bed  very  early  and  have  a  good  night  of  rest  and 
sleep.  How  fresh  and  happy  she  looked  the  next 
morning.  Jacob  was  very  punctual !  As  the  clock 
atmek  eight  he  entered  the  breakfast-room,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  hall-door.  Lucy  started — she  knew 
that  knock  well,  but  she  had  not  expected  it  to 
eome  so  soon. 

•*  Who  can  this  be,  Lucy  ?  better  say  we're  en- 
gaged," and  there  was  a  mischievous  twinkle  in 
Jacob's  eye. 

Lucy  looked  frightened. 

"Please  not,  father,"  she  cried;  "it  is  Lord 
Castletown.  1  know  his  knock — I'll  open  the  door 
for  him,  may  I,  father  ?"  "  Yes,  make  haste,"  was 
the  reply.  Away  flew  Lucy,  and  she  was  repaid 
for  her  trouble  by  the  warm  grasp  of  Lord  Castle- 
town's hand. 

"  Back  again,  sir,*'  he  said,  as  he  met  Jacob  — 
"  back  again,  and  right  glad  am  I  to  get  back,  too," 
and  he  looked  at  Lucy. 

"  Let  Lucy  give  you  some  breakfast  now,  and 
yott  can  tell  ns  all  about  your  gladness  after. 
Yon  have  come  up  this  morning,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  I've  kept  my  promise,  although  I  nearly 
broke  it  once — and  I  was  so  certain  that  I  should 
break  it  if  the  temptation  came  again,  that  I  made 
np  my  mind  to  stay  away  until  the  time  of  my 
probation  was  over." 

*•  What  promise,  what  temptation,  father  ?"  and 
Lucy  looked  from  her  father  to  their  guest,  and 
then  to  her  father  again. 

"  Let  him  tell  you,  Lucy,  while  I  go  and  see  if 
your  mother  is  coming  down."  And  Jacob 
Boberts,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  went 
up  stairs  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  seeing  if  his 
wife  were  coming  down  stairs — the  expressed  pur- 
pose only — not  the  intended  purpose.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  entering  her  room,  or  dis- 
turbing her,  for  he  devoutly  hoped  she  might  sleep 
soundly  for  the  next  three  hours.  So  Jacob  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  stayed  there  until  he 
thought  Lord  Castletown  had  said  all  he  wanted  to 
say,  and  then,  as  it  was  very  cold,  and  as  he 
wanted  his  breakfast,  he  eaipe  down  again. 

There  was  a  little  pearl  hoop  (such  a  pretty 
little  ring!)  on  the  third  finger  of  LnoyV  right 


hand,  and  a  smile  on  her  face  ten  times  purer  nn<f 
prettier  than  even  the  little  pfarl  hoop,  as  h\\e 
looked  into  her  father's  face  and  asked  him  to  say 
"yes"  to  the  petition  Lord  Castletown  had  just 
preferred. 

"  So  you  want  to  leave  me,  Miss  Lucy,  do  you  ? 
Who  will  make  my  breakfast  ?" 

Poor  Lucy  looked  very  dismal — foT  once  she 
had  forgotten  her  father.  "  Ob,  father,  I  did'nt 
think  of  that,"  she  said,  and  she  turned  to  Lord 
Castletown  as  if  he  could  help  her  out  of  the 
dilemma ;  and  he  did  help  her  out  of  it. 

"The  «next  door'  to  this  is  to  let,  Lucy." 

If  ever  Lucy  blessed  an  empty  house  it  was  then. 
Now  all  was  smooth ;  her  father  could  come  and 
talk  to  her  each  morning,  for  there  lay  the  "  rub," 
not  in  the  breakfast  alone.  So  Lucy  had  now 
nothing  to  du  but  eat  her  breakfast  and  be  happy. 
But  a  cloud  appeared  on  Lucy.'s  face,  a  little 
frightened  look.     Jacob  saw  it. 

"What's  the  matter,  Lucy,"  he  said.  Lucy 
hesitated.  "  Come,  out  with  it,"  Jacob  continued  ; 
and  the  truthful  Lucy  did  "  out  with  it." 

"  Bessie,  father,  oh !  what  will  Bessie  say !"  and 
she  again  looked  at  Lord  Castletown,  as  if  she  al- 
most thought  of  turning  him  over  to  her  sister,  but 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  do  it. 

"  Never  mind  Bessie,  or  what  she  says ;  she'll 
take  care  of  herself,  and  you  must  do  the  same. 
We'll  tell  her  of  it  presently,  Lucy,  as  soon  as  she 
comes  down.  Now  I  am  going  out,  for  I  have  an 
engagement  this  morning  and  it  must  be  kept.  I 
shall  be  back  by  four  o'clock.  Don't  say  a  word  to 
your  mother  or  Bessie  until  I  return,  and  you,  my 
Lord,  had  better  be  off ;  I  won't  promise  that  you 
will  be  much  in  favour  just  at  first ;  'twill  be  all 
right  after  a  while.  *  Tell  your  mother  to  dine  at 
four  to-day,  Lucy,  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
to  her  after ;  don't  say  that,  however.  My  Lord 
I  won't  ask  you  to  come  to-day  to  dinner ;  after 
to-day,  as  often  as  you  please— come  in  the  even- 
ing though."  Jacob  felt  himself  a  traitor,  and 
trembled  a  little  before  the  feminine  reproaches 
which  he  would  have  to  encounter. 

With  bland  smiles  on  one  face  and  conscious 
looks  on  the  other,  his  wife  and  elder  daughter  met 
him  at  dinner.  "  Lord  Castletown,  has  been  here 
to- day,  my  dear;  but  you  saw  him  this  morning," 
and  Mrs.  Eoberts  smiled  mysteriously  at  her  hus- 
band. "  Yes,  I  did,"  and  he  looked  as  mysterious 
as  herself. 

"What  did  he  come  so  early  for,  my  dear?" 
she  continued. 

"  To  speak  about  something  of  importance ; 
you  shall  hear  all  about  it  after  dinner,  Elizabeth." 

How  Mrs.  Roberts  and  Bessie  hated  their 
dinner  that  day ;  and  Jacob  seemed  particularly 
hungry,  and  would  be  helped  twice  to  almost  every 
thing.  At  last  it  did  come  to  an  end,  and  never 
was  grace  more  fervently  said  than  that  in  which 
Mrs.  Boberts  murmured  her  thanks  for  the 
mercies  which  had  been  received. 

The  cloth  was  removed ;  Jacob  drew  his  chair 
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to  the  fire,  put  the  decanter  of  port  vine  ond  a 
glass  within  reneb,  and  then  telliog  his  wife  and 
Bessie  to  imitate  his  example,  with  regard  to  the 
chair  (not  to  the  wine),  promised  to  tell  them  the 
object  of  Lord  Castletown's  early  morning  ?isit. 
"  Lucy,''  and  Jacob  called  her  as  she  was  leaving 
the  room,  *•  where  are  you  going,  child  ?"  "Up 
stairs,  father  ;  please  let  me  go,  Mademoiselle  is 
coming  back,  and  I  have  not  one  line  of  Tasso 
ready.'*  Lucy  had  suddenly  turned  wonderfully 
anxious  about  Tasso — but  her  father  cared  nothing 
about  him — so  he  just  made  Lucy  come  and  ait 
down  on  a  little  stool  at  his  feet  (the  very  same 
on  which  she  had  sat  before  when  the  tremendous 
thaw  had  taken  place),  and  read  Tasso  there. 

'*  Now  my  dear,  now*what  did  Lord  Castletown 
want  this  moruiug  ?''  And  Mrs.  Roberts  gave  a 
confidential  nod  at  her  eldest  daughter.  There 
never  was  in  this  world  so  provoking  an  old  man 
as  Jacob ;  now,  after  gorging  like  a  pig  at  his 
dinner,  he  must  needs  do  the  same  at  desert,  and 
take  a  bushel  of  grapes  on  his  plate,  and  go  on 
munching  them,  stones  and  all,  when  his  wife's 
very  soul,  and  tiie  soul  of  his  eldest  daughter,  was 
lingering  on  his  words.  Perhaps  a  sidelong  look 
at  a  little  blushing  face  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  tlic  munching — perhaps  he  wanted  to 
give  the  possessor  of  that  face  a  little  time  to 
recover  her  composure.  "  Now  I've  done,"  at 
length  he  said,  as  he  put  the  empty  plate  down ; 
and  mental  thanks  were  uttered  as  a  second  grace, 
by  his  wife  and  Bessie. 

"  So  you  want  to  know  what  Lord  Castletown 
wanted  this  morning?"  (Lucy  was  very  much 
absorbed  in  Tasso.)  "  He  wanted  to  have  a  point 
resolved  which  has  been  running  in  his  mind  for  a 
great  many  mouths — in  fact  ever  since  Lady  Ear- 
quharson's  ball  last  year,— you  recollect  the  party 
I  mean  P"  Yes,  Bessie  and  her  mother  knew  it 
well,  it  was  the  radiating  point  from  whence 
Bessie  considered  her  charms  had  been  reflected 
on  Lord  Castletown.  "  Well,  on  that  evening,  or 
soon  afterwards,"  he  continued,  "  Lord  Castletown 
seems  to  have  taken  the  strange  notion  into  his 
head  that  he  would  like  to  be  the  son-in-law  of 
plain  old  Jacob  Roberts — (Mrs.  Roberts  looked 
the  prototype  of  complacency) — and  accordingly, 
a  month  or  six  weeks  after,  he  came  and  told 
him  bo!" 

Tasso  was  forgotten ;  even  Lucy  looked  up. 
'<  So  long  ago  !"  was  Mrs.  Roberts'  exclamation, 
"  why,  Jacob,  what  in  the  world  made  you  keep  it 
to  yourself  all  this  time  ?*' 

"The  most  simple  reason  in  the  world ;  I  did 
not  wish  you  to  know  anything  about  it." 

"  Well,  Jacob,"  and  his  wife  looked  indignant, 
"  I  think  you  might  have  given  us  a  little  hint ; 
Fro  sure  Bessie  has  suffered  enough." 

"  Has  she  ?"  was  Jacob's  reply  '*  that's  a  pity." 
Bat  the  little  face  looked  up  again  from  Tasso — 
and  there  was  a  sad  smile  on  it. 

"Well,  Jacob,"  and  Mrs.  Roberts  continued  her 
qnfiationiog  in  a  tone  of  martyrdom.      "  Well, 


Jacob,  perhaps  now  you'll  condescend  to  tell  us  all 
about  it." 

She  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  done 
a  little  of  the  indignant  and  dignified,  but  there 
was  a  viscount  and  twenty  thousand  a  year  in  the 
question — and  Eve  could  not  leave  the  apple 
without  seeing  what  was  inside  of  it. 

"  Now  you  shall  have  it  all— chapter,  verse,  and 
letter,'' — and  Jacob  drew  a  very  long  breath,  as 
if  he  meant  to  measure  his  narration  by  its  duration, 
and  finish  his  sayingswhen  the  breath  was  expended. 
"A  short  time  after  that  redoubtable  ball  Lord 
Castletown  came  to  me,  and  then  and  there  for- 
mally asked  my  daughter's  hand." 

Mrs.  Roberts  noddec^  at  Bessie,  whose  faded 
cheeks  ought  to  have  blushed,  but  oould  not 
manage  it. 

**  I  would  not  listen  to  him.  I  told  him  it  was 
absurd — that  I  had  not  seen  enough  of  him  to  say 
whether  he  would  be  a  suitable  husband  for  a 
girl  or  not."  Mrs.  Roberts  lifted  up  her  hands  in 
astonishment.  "  Jacob  1"  sHe  exclaimed,  "  a  vis- 
count, with  that  immense  fortune,  not  a  fitting 
husband  P  What  a  fool  you  were  1 — it's  a  wonder 
you  did  not  lose  him!"  "Don't  interrupt  me, 
Betsy;  listen,  but  don't  speak,"  replied  Jacob. 
Dignity  just  popped  in  its  head  again,  but  popped 
it  out  as  fast  as  possible.  "I  told  him  then  that 
I  had  not  seen  enough  of  him  to  say  whether  I 
would  give  so  sacred  a  charge  as  a  daughter  to 
him  or  not,  and  I  ended  by  requesting  him  to  think 
no  more  about  it."  (Elizabeth  could  not  stand 
this,  but  a  little  muttered  "Well,  you  were  a 
precious  fool,"  acted  as  the  safety-valve  to  her 
indignation,  and  she  allowed  her  husband  to  pro- 
ceed.) "  He  would  not  agree  to  this,  and,  after  a 
hard-fought  battle  of  words  between  us,  I  consented 
to  let  him  come  here  and  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  if  we  liked  him  or  not ;  but  even  then, 
I  said,  the  decision  must  rest  with  the  girl  herself. 
If  she  wished  it,  he  should  have  her ;  if  she  did 
not  wish  it,  he  must  be  content  to  go  his  way  and 
leave  her  alone.  I  required  a  promise  from  him, 
on  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  would,  nei- 
ther by  word  nor  deed,  give  any  of  you  reason  to 
suspect  the  ultimate  object  of  his  visits  here,  until 
a  certain  period,  terminating  on  this  daj,  should 
have  elapsed.  He  has  kept  his  word,  and  I  have 
kept  mine,  and  given  him  this  morning  that,  than 
which  nothing  is  dearer  to  mc  on  earth — this  good 
little  simpleton  at  my  feet — this  little  foolish, 
innocent  Lucy." 

"  Lucy  1"  "  Lucy !"  Mother  and  daughter  stood 
aghast. 

"  Lucy,  Jacob,  Lucy  !  why  it  was  Bessie,  and 
not  Lucy,  I  meaut  him  for." 

"  Exactly,  wife,"  was  Jacob's  reply ;  "  but  you 
see  he  did  not  mean  himself  for  her.  It  seems 
he  took  a  fancy  to  this  liitle  quiet  thing,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  her;  and  1  answer  for 
it,  he'll  never  regret  the  bargain,  although  his  gain 
is  a  heavy  loss  to  mc." 

Jjarge  drops  were  blotting  "Taaso'a  poetical 
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pages  ;'*  not  blotting,  though,  hallowing  would  be 
a  more  fitting  term — and  a  little  hand  was  slid 
into  Jacob's  rough  old  palm. 

"  Now,  I  tell  jou  what  it  is,  Elizabeth,"  he 
continued.     "Twelve  months  since,  jou   and   I 
made  a  sort  of  compact  that  we  would  each  take 
the  management  of  one  of  our  two  girls.     You 
disapproved  of  m^  notions,  as  to  how  a  young 
lady  should  be  brought  up.      I   disapproved   of 
yours.      An   cipcriment   was  the  only  way   of 
proving  which  was  in  the  right — the  experiment 
has  been  tried ;  look  to  the  result.   Here  is  Lucy, 
with  rosy  checks,  unimpaired  health,  and  as  good 
a   husband  as  ever  breathed;    although,  in  my 
selGshness,  I  don't  value  the  latter  appendage  as  I 
ought;  while   Bessie   is   as   sallow   as   a  tallow 
candle,    is   always    coughing    and    barking,   has 
become  a  perfect  Maypole  in  want  of  flesh,  and 
has  not  even  the  ghost  of  a  huaband  to  be  pleased 
or  displeased  with.     Now,  just  listen  to  one  little 
word  of  advice.     You  women  make  a  great  mis- 
take, in  fancying  you  are  giving  your  daughters  a 
matrimonial  lift,  by  keeping  them  at  the  tomfoolery 
of  dancing  away  all  night.     It  is  only  '  rakish' 
men,  who  choose  '  rakish'  women.     Ah  I  you  may 
look  offended  at  the  term.  Miss  Bessie,  but  it*s 
the    right    one.       Your  dancing   popinjay,  who 
makes  it  his  boast  that  he  has  not  been  in  his  bed 
'till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  six  week's 
together,  (and  I  heard  a  young  ass  assure  you  of 
the  interesting  fact),  finds  it  cheap  and  capital 
fun,  to  get  fools  of  girls  to  twirl  about  with  him 
'till  the  same  time ;  but  he  does  not  often  care  to 
marry  them,  or,  if  he  docs,  the  more's  the  pity, 
say  I.     It  is  yoar  steady  old  coaches  who  make 
good  husbands;  but  whether  these  or  the  others, 
all   men  of  sense  look  out  for  women  who  will 
make  good  wives — women  who  know  how  to  keep 
amusement  within  proper  bounds,  and  not  let  the 
foUiea  cf  a  ball  interfere  with  the  earnest  duties 
of  a  home.   Take  my  advice,  Bess — enact  another 
Cinderella,  if  you  wish  to  get  on  well — home  to 
the  obimney  comer  at  twelve ;  dou*t  let  the  dirty 


garb  of  later  hours  cling  to  you.  You  see,  Elisa^ 
beth,  Lucy  has  found  a  prince  to  pick  up  the 
slipper  after  all ;  and  here  lie  comes  to  tell  you  so 
himself.  Look  up,  Lucy.  As  I  came  home,  I 
noticed  the  bills  were  taken  out  of  the  windows 
next  door.  What  could  that  mean  ?  Somebody 
has  taken  the  house,  and  that  somebody  is  no 
other  than — 

'*  Lord  Castletown" — and  the  footman's  voice  at 
that  moment  announced  him. 

It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  April  morning.  Like 
itself  in  the  warm  sunshine — unlike  itself  in  the 
cloudless  blue  sky. 

Hyde  Park-square  was  alive,  or  rather  a  little 
more  than  alive,  for  there  were  carriages  driving 
to  and  from  the  Roberts'  door.  Bouquets,  white 
gloves,  favours — all  the  accompaniments  of  a 
wedding,  were  in  requisition.  Lucy  was  about  to 
be  married. 

"  And,  by  the  holy  powers,  here  she  comes  ;" 
and  Mike,  in  a  new  suit,  jostled  through  the 
crowd,  to  try  to  do  some  little  service,  which  half 
a  dozen  tall  footmen  were  provided  to  perform. 
"  And  wouldn't  I  like  to  knock  them  six  foots 
down,  with  their  powder,  and  their  livery,  and 
their  big  posies;  and  wouldn't  I  give  the  best 
night's  work  I  ever  had  just  to  have  the  putting 
down  of  the  step  for  her — the  darlint !  She  never 
kept  a  poor  man  up  all  night.  She  was  always 
the  first  to  go — always ;  and  now  she's  the  first  to 
go  off  from  the  old  bird's  nest.  And  the  pink 
beauty,  although  she's  been  feathered  many  a  long 
year,  ain't  fledged  yet.  But  it's  always  the  way. 
Gentlemen  never  seems  to  take  them  as  stays  till 
the  last ;  perhaps  they  gets  more  of  them  than 
they  likes.  Wouldn't  old  Mike  be  glad  if  he 
could  make  the  delicate  darlinta  think  so.  Then, 
perhaps,  when  his  old  bones  are  aching  with  the 
midnight  cold,  in  charity  to  themselves,  if  not  to 
those  poor  wretches  who  drag  their  weary  lives 
away  in  waiting  on  them,  their  preaching  and  their 
practice  might  be — "  Eablt  Closing  I" 


A     EORENOON     AT     CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Hast  thou  been  to  the  City  cf  the  Sultans  ?  Have 
you  passed  by  the  side  of  the  rapid  Bosphorus  and 
meditated  upon  the  bye-gone  glories  of  Byzantia  ? 
Have  you  watched  your  flickering  shadow  in  the 
deep  and  silent  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
meditated  that  thus  also  unstable  and  fleeting  have 
been  the  pomp  and  the  glories  of  this  once  mighty 
empire  ?  If  not,  seat  yourself  on  the  magic  carpet 
of  my  imagination,  and,  throwing  all  historical 
records  aside,  let  us  sip  one  cup  of  reflective  sher- 
bet, and  then  take  a  forenoon  stroll  through  Con- 
stantinople. 

Wc  are  at  present,  if  you  please,  walking  the 


deck  of  the  good  ship  Nonesuch,  bound  for  Siam- 
boul,  ploughing  the  troubled  waters  of  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  before  a  favouring  gale.  The  niglit  has 
been  frosty  and  bleak,  and  no  one  feels  sorry  when 
the  last  glimmering  star  extinguishes  its  light  and 
fades  away  before  the  approaching  dawn.  Right 
ahead  of  us,  and  what  has  served  as  a  beacon  for 
several  hours  past,  stands  a  monument  of  Christian- 
like energy  and  self-denial,  Miss  Nightingale's 
Hospital.  The  numerous  windows  in  this  vast 
establishment,  where  noiseless  nurses  have  kept 
long  and  loving  vigils,  emit  a  stream  of  light  which 
renders  this  land-mark  a  capital  substitute  for  a 
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lig1ithoase»  and  we  kave  hugged  the  Earopean 
Blioros  of  Scutari  owing  to  the  relocitT  of  the  tide 
in  other  parte,  aud  the  difficultj  of  approaching  the 
anchorage  in  the  dark.  Bj  the  light  of  the  earij 
rising  sun,  what  a  glorious  panorama  unfolds  itself 
to  our  enchanted  gace!  Not  all  the  travel  of 
joars— uot  all  the  combined  scenery  of  Europe  or 
elsewhere  rivals  or  surpasses  ^he  superb  site  of  this 
city  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Hill  and  dale,  and  dale  and  hill  are  dotted  with 
stately  cypresses,  over  whose  tops,  glowing  in  the 
radiant  light  of  the  morning,  rise  countless  mina- 
rets, risiug,  as  it  were,  in  steps  amongst  an  ever- 
verdaut  foliage.  Peeping  out  here  and  there  cau- 
tiously from  behind  the  thicket,  are  the  roofs  and 
windows  of  some  few  of  the  houses.  Behind  these 
again,  gradually  tapering  away  into  indistinct  and 
hazy  outlines,  run  the  mountain  chains  that  girt 
the  Oriental  shores ;  and,  dotting  them,  down  even 
to  the  very  water's  edge,  are  the  legion  tomb- 
stones of  long  dead  Moslems.  Close  by  the  water's 
edge  rise,  in  palpable  distinction,  the  magnificent 
palaces  of  the  Dolma  Bagshi,  the  fortifications, 
and  some  of  the  principal  publie  offioes.  Like  a 
lake  of  mazarine  blue  the  still  but  rapid  waters  of 
the  Bosphorus  reflect  the  light,  and  shine  in  a 
hundred  varied  tints. 

By  the  time  we  have  been  making  this  survey, 
the  vessel  has  come  to  an  anchor  in  the  outer  roads, 
and,  stepping  into  a  boat,  we  are  rowed  towards 
the  landing  place  at  the  Quarantine  Station.  Talk 
about  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey  ! — who  ever  saw 
so  vast  a  multitude,  or  so  great  a  variety  of  ship- 
ping of  all  nations,  claases,  and  siaes  as  are  here 
anchored  in  the  Golden  Horn  P  Three  deckers, 
steamers,  frigates,  ships,  barques,  brigs,  sloops, 
cutters,  and  tug  boats  innumerable^  all  moored  side 
by  side,  until  a  perfect  forest  of  masts  entirely  ex- 
cludes the  shore  on  either  side,  leaving  only  a  very 
narrow  passage  in  the  centre  for  boat  navigation. 
And  are  there  many  boats  plying  to  and  fro  P  Are 
there  stars  in  the  canopy  of  heaven  P — it  would  be 
almost  as  fruitless  a  task  to  count  the  one  as  the 
other.  Lumbering  large  passenger-boats  there  are 
plying  between  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  shore, 
freighted  chiefly  with  muffled  women,  whose  plea- 
bure-ioviug  propensities  are  guiding  them  to  some 
secluded  garden  on  the  European  shores,  there  to 
make  kaif.  Other  boats  there  are — ^long-boats, 
and  jollyboats,  and  gigs,  all  crammed  with  sailors, 
of  every  conceivable  costume  and  countenance ; 
but,  amidst  all  these,  darting  like  arrows,  winding 
in  and  out  of  a  perfect  chaos  of  confusion,  shoot 
the  rapid  caiques,  guided  by  the  muscular  arms  of 
the  handsome-looking,  simply  dressed  caiquegees, 
their,  shrill  and  oft-repeated  cry,  "  Oai-a-aque,*' 
startling  the  unwary  into  a  sense  of  near  danger, 
as  nothing  could  possibly  save  these  fragile  boats 
if  they  once  came  into  contact.  And  come  into 
contact  they  not  unoften  do :  yonder  poor  fellow, 
who  is  being  helped  out  of  the  water  by  bluff  but 
gentle-hearted  British  tars,  haL  just  seen  his  only 
Cdique,  with  all  his  stocl^-intrade  on  board,  sent  to 


the  bottom  by  Bome  reckless  eaiqingee,  who  was 
out  of  sight  or  hearing  before  the  astonished  mau 
rose  to  the  surface. 

Amidst  a  very  Babel  of  tongues,  we  step  out  into 
the  Quarantine  Stat  ion ^a  wretched  hovel,  filled 
by  half  a  dozen  hungry  officials,  who  would  fain 
impose  a  durance  vile  of  ten  days  upon  all  new 
comers.  Hitherto,  all  the  glories  of  the  first  aigbt 
caught  of  Stamboul  have  sadly  diminished  on  n 
nearer  approach.  There  was  yet  enough  left  to 
hope  for  something  fine,  if  not  dazzling,  on  entering 
the  streets  of  this  great  Islam  capital.  One  step 
out  of  the  Quarantine  Office  undeceives  us  grie- 
vously, and  finds  us  floundering  ankle  deep  in  a 
sea  of  abominations.  Can  such  things  be  at  the 
seat  of  royalty  P  Are  our  eyes  deceived,  or  is  it 
really  a  fact  that  this,  one  of  the  principal  main 
streets,  is  barely  three  yards  wide,  has  no  pavement 
— no  substitute  for  one ;  that,  to  diversify  the  mud 
and  filth,  abounding  in  it  are  putrifying  oats,  and 
rats,  and  dogs,  cabbage  stalks,  and  aU  kinds  of 
vegetable  matter  in  a  high  state  of  decomposition  ; 
that  the  shops  on  either  side  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  miserable,  filthy  bams,  used  as  taverns, 
chiefly  to  retail  fresh  meat,  and  all  kinds  of  abomin- 
able liquors,  so  highly  drugged  that  many  a  poor 
unwary  sulor,  treated  to  a  glass  by  some  apparently 
benev^ent  foreigner,  follows  his  friend  to  visit  his 
own  house,  and,  mayhap,  is  never  again  heard  of 
in  this  world.  All  this  may  appear  strange^  but  it 
is  unfortunately  the  case,  and  as  the  looality  is 
most  inodorous,  we  hurry  away  with  speed,  hoping 
to  breathe  purer  and  fresher  air  in  the  ariatooratie 
neighbourhood  of  Pera. 

We  are  yet|  however,  unmistakably  in  Galata» 
the  eommeroial  city  of  Constantinople.  Portersi 
who  are  perfect  Hercules  of  strength,  are  sta^ 
gering  to  and  fro  under  huge  burdens,  or  equally 
heavy  iron  bars,  which  impart  such  an  impetus  to 
their  progress,  that  woe  betide  the  careless  one 
who  pays  not  timely  heed  to  their  loud  and  repeated 
cry  of  *'  Guarda ;"  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  when  the  streets  are  so  narrow  and 
so  slippery  withal.  Passing  by  the  Custom  House, 
which  is  railed  in  with  iron,  and  presents  always  a 
busy  face,  we  mount  a  few  steps,  and  forthwith 
come  upon  the  region  of  European  shopkeepers, 
merchants,  ship  brokers,  hotels,  and  steam-offioes. 
Simultaneously  we  are  beleagured  by  scores  of 
indigent  Hebrew  guides,  who  profees  to  know 
every  one  and  every  place,  and  securing  tlie  services 
of  one  of  these  Jewish  cicerones,  we  turn  to  our 
left,  and  mount  straight  up  for  Pera.  To  our 
right,  where  there  are  fifty  men  sweeping  down  a 
sea  of  abomination  in  the  hopes  of  ultimately 
sweeping  it  into  the  river,  and  just  opposite  Bignor 
Joaoomo's,  the  ship  chandler,  is  a  long,  narrow 
lane— narrow,  even,  for  Stamboul — which  is  saying 
a  great  deal — and,  at  the  moment  of  our  passing, 
apparently  hopelessly  blocked  up  with  be  Hock-carts 
— that  leads  to  the  admiralty  offices  of  the  French 
and  English  navy,  a  fine,  stately  building,  which 
has  an  imposing  ap|;tmranQf  firom  the  water.     We 
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liave  BO  bauneM  there,  however,  eod  so  we  go 
mounting  up  higher  and  higher,  Ihe  streets  gradu- 
alljr  usuming  the  appearance  of  being  walled  in  on 
either  side,  with  here  and  there  a  loop-hole,  through 
which  we  eateh  a  charming  prospect  of  the  distant 
European  shores.  Now  we  pass  the  Navj  Hotel, 
kept  bj  an  unscrupulous  Greek,  with  straw  in  lien 
of  matting  spread  OTcr  the  ground  floor*  It  is  hot 
work,  and  tiring,  too,  this  elamberiug  up  a  rugged 
and  abrupt  road,  under  a  broiling  sun — for  though 
the  season  is  winter,  walled  in  as  we  are,  the  heat 
and  refraction  are  intolerable.  Bad  as  is  our  lot, 
I  for  one  would  not  change  places  with  yonder 
giggling  Turkish  damsels,  who  are  seated  in  a  na- 
tive araba,  or  four-wheeled  conveyance  without 
aprings,  and  the  jolting  of  which  must,  be  abomin- 
able beyond  conception. 

At  last,  after  many  tortuous  turnings,  we  arrive 
at  the  foot  of  A  dilapidated  mosque,  and  here, 
pausing  awhile,  gate  with  rapture  at  the  pano- 
rataia  eitended  at  our  feet*  Now  it  is,  that  the 
waters  eeem  dazsliug  in  the  golden  sunlight,  and 
tlia  distant  snow-capped  mountains  are  clad  in 
royai  robes  of  purple.  Here,  also,  whilst  we  are 
pausing  for  breath,  the  pleasant  sea-breese  fans, 
and  there  pass  to  and  fro  men,  women,  and  children, 
almost  of  every  costume  and  nation  under  the 
sun.  As  a  general  charaeteristie  of  dress,  how- 
ever, huge  boots  constitute  a  leading  feature 
amongst  the  men  *  boots  and  great  coats — very 
little  else  is  visible  of  any  one  out  of  doors.  There 
are  ladies  attired  in  the  height  of  Parisian  fashions ; 
thele  are  Turkish  and  Qreek  damsels,  gay  in  silks 
and  satins  $  there  are  wide- awakes,  and  Tarbooshes, 
and  Russian  caps,  and  Persian  caps,  and  every 
conceivable  kind  of  head-dress  ever  invented.  There 
are  plenty  of  meagre  looking,  half  starved  dogs, 
strani^ed  upon  dust  heaps,  and  basking  in  the  sun. 
There  ate  beggars  in  legions  tormenting  one  for 
alms  for  the  Prophet's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
every  saint  in  the  calendar ;  and  being  worried  by 
iliese,  we  do  as  a  policeman  would  wish — move  on. 

A  few  steps  brings  us  to  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
an  iromenae  Moslem  cemetery,  extending  from  the 
vraten  of  the  Bosphorus  right  up  to  the  summit 
of  a  lofty,  but  gradually  sloping  hill.  Here  count- 
less tombs,  dating  from  all  ages,  and  some  of  them 
very  handsomely  ornamented  with  purple  and  gilt, 
are  kept  in  order  by  the  hands  of  the  faithful,  who 
pay  this  mark  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  beings 
that  had  ceased  to  exist  eenturies  before  their  day. 

F^om  the  Hotel  de  France,  which  is  on  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  we  command  an  extensifc 
view  of  the  Bosp liorus,  the  Qovernment  arsenal. 
and  the  inner  docks.  One  or  two  dismantled  men- 
of-war  are  lying  idly  here,  and  the  notes  of  martial 
nosie  float  upon  the  breeise  as  regiment  after  regi* 
ment  marches  by  to  the  barracks.  Up  at  Pera, 
there  b  more  attention  paid  to  cleanliness.  The 
hoosea  are  l)nilt  in  streets  and  well  constructed ; 
neither  is  there  any  lack  of  European  shops  and 
artiata.  Here  we  read  I  he  sign  of  an  hair-drcsscr 
ficahly  imported  from  Paris ;  over  the  way  is  a 


chemist's ;  opposite  to  it  a  eonfectioiier's,  with  a 
jeweller's  and  a  clock  maker's  by  the  side  of  it» 
The  interior  of  most  of  the  houses  belie  their 
exterior  aspect.  The  rooms  are  meagrely  furnished, 
and,  especially  at  the  winter  season  of  the  year,  look 
chilly  and  uncomfortable,  being  void  of  fire-places  | 
and  yet  the  cold  at  Constantinoj^e  is  intense 
beyond  belief. 

Stamboul  proper,  which  is  exclusively  inhabited 
by  Turks,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Getting  down  towards  the  Galata  bridge  is  a  feat 
much  easier  and  far  more  speedily  accomplished 
than  coming  up,  We  go  down  past  the  British 
Post-office,  where  official  looking  envelopes,  stamped 
as  «*0n  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  and  looking 
bulky  withal,  are  being  handed  over  to  the  Post- 
master for  despatch.  Many  of  these,  in  lieu  of 
letters,  will  be  found  1o  contain  embroidered  hand- 
kerchiefs for  sweethearts  at  home. 

The  descent  is  so  abrupt  here  that  we  are  some- 
times almost  compelled  to  run.  On  either  side 
are  the  blank  walls,  with  wretehed  entrance  doors, 
to  the  abodes  of  the  poorer  turks.  Suddenly  we 
come  to  a  stand  still  at  a  comer,  not  far  from  the 
bridge,  owing  to  some  great  Pacha,  who  is  out 
driving  in  a  real  European  carriage  and  four.  The 
streets  are  so  narrow,  that  the  foot  passengeis  are 
compelled  to  clamber  into  the  shops,  until  his 
Highness  has  passed.  Then  we  pause  awhile  to 
look  at  a  pipe-maker,  who  is  a  potter  by  trade, 
and  who,  seated  in  a  comer  in  the  open  air,  is 
busily  plying  his  trade,  making  earthen  pipe-bowU 
for  smokers,  moulding  them,  shaping  them,  edour- 
ing  them,  gilding  them  with  surpassing  agility,  and 
though  his  fragile  stoek  in  trade  might  be  annihi- 
lated at  any  moment  by  a  fractious  horse,  or  a 
careless  driver,  he  seems  quite  unconcerned  as 
to  its  fate,  and  were  such  a  calamity  to  arrive, 
would  simply  stroke  down  his  beard  and  exclaimi 
"it  is  fate." 

There  is  an  odious  smell  of  fish.  This  is  the 
Balouk  bazaar,  with  twenty  varieties  of  different 
fishes.  The  streets  grow  narrower;  hung  across 
them  on  ropes  are  tawdry,  gay  coloured  handker- 
chiefs, shops  thicken  on  either  side,  sherbet 
vendors  are  shouting  to  the  thirsty,  coffee-house 
keepers  invite  the  cold  and  weary,  every  one  is 
pushing  and  jostling  every  one ;  some  are  slipping 
and  falling,  some  are  vociferating  threats — all  are 
more  or  less  splashed  up  to  the  eyes  with  mud. 
Elbowing  our  way  manfully,  we  emerge  from  this 
hubbub  on  to  the  open  bridge  of  boats,  glad  to 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven  again.  Caiquegecs 
innumerable  are  touting  for  customers.  We, 
however,  are  bound  across  the  bridge,  and  across 
we  get  unmolested,  until  close  upon  the  opposite 
side.  The  bridge  has  a  singular  appearance  from 
the  water,  being  painted  of  a  chess-board  pattern. 
On  either  side,  with  temporary  stands,  are  the 
vendors  of  sweetstuffs,  fruits,  and  nuts ;  moored 
close  alongside  are  steamers,  bound  to  all  parts. 
At  the  further  end,  a  score  or  two  of  noisy  Jews, 
with  heaps  of  silver  on  little  tables  before  them, 
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offer  to  give  "  Inglese  shillin  for  Inglese  sovrun,*' 
and  pester  us  until  we  have  elbowed  our  way 
beyond  reach  of  their  protestations. 

We  enter  upon  one  vast  extant  of  Oriental 
baiaars,  with  satins,  and  damasks,  and  silks,  and 
velvets,  and  spices,  and  everything  Oriental  for 
sale — magnificently  worked  slippers  proving  gene- 
ral  objects  of  attraction.     Labouring   under  an 


oppressive  smell  of  aromatics  and  spices,  we  are 
not  sorry  to  emerge  into  the  open  air,  close  by 
the  Turkish  War*office,  a  handsome  and  extensive 
building,  on  a  fine  open  level.  Here,  also,  stands 
the  Watch  Tower  for  fires,  from  which  the  signal 
is  unfortunately  too  often  given  to  warn  the 
slumbering  city  of  fire.  And  here,  for  the  present , 
we  finish  our  forenoon  at  Constantinople. 


TWENTY-SEVEN    YEARS    OF    A    COSMOPOLITE'S    LIFE; 
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CHAPITER  XXIX. 


TBI  STRAITS  OV  MALACCA. 


A  PINE  passage  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  brought 
us  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  within  the  influence 
of  those  tiresome  and  sometimes  perilous  calms, 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
Fair  weather  the  whole  way,  and  without  encoun- 
tering even  a  sail,  the  only  thing  notable  that  we 
witnessed,  was  when  just  about  half-  way  across 
the  bay ;  then  we  fell  in  with  that  remarkable 
phenomenon  which  no  scicntiftc  man  has  yet  been 
enabled  to  explain — what  is  termed  the  **  Ocean 
Bore ;"  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  to  what  is 
witnessed  in  the  Ganges,  aud  in  some  other  rivers. 
The  day  was  remarkably  fine ;  the  sun  shone  out 
brilliantly,  and  the  sky  was  of  intcnsest  blue,  un- 
dotted  by  a  single  cloud.  We  were  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  nearest  land,  aud  the  glassy 
sea,  of  a  light  bottle  green  tinge,  rolled  gently  after 
as,  urging  our  vessel  onwards  towards  the  longed 
for  haven.  Here  and  there,  dancing  over  the 
wave*^,  floated  some  brilliant  nautilus,  whilst  ever 
and  anon  shoals  of  flying-fish,  like  streams  of 
crystal  in  the  sunshine,  shot  across  the  vessel's 
bows,  mistaking  her,  perhaps,  for  some  huge  finny 
monster  of  the  deep.  Near  mid  day,  when  the 
meridian  of  our  latitude  was  about  being  decided, 
the  attention  of  the  captain  was  attracted  by  a 
deep  blue  belt  on  the  horizon  aliead  of  us,  which 
rapidly  enlarged  and  approached,  giving  evident 
symptoms  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  waters  by 
the  number  of  what  are  nautically  termed  cauli- 
flowers which  crested  the  waves.  In  shoit,  the 
sea  presented  the  unmistakeablc  aspect  of  an 
approaching  squall ;  and  yet,  above  the  horizon,  not 
a  cloud,  even  though  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
was  distinguishable.  In  these  latitudes,  the 
perilous  sudden  squalls  known  as  "  white  squalls*' 
are  not  unfrcqucnt ;  but  still,  the  experienced  eye  of 
the  mariner  can  even  here  distinguish  the  small 
spec  which,  rising  up  from  the  horizon  almost  as 
rapidly  as  the  lightning,  expands  till  the  canopy  is 
suddenly  one  black  pall,  aud  the  wind  roars  with 
terrible  power,  combating  with  the  waves.  Fearing 


to  be  taken  aback  with  all  sails  set,  studding  sails 
and  all,  we  clewed  up,  and  took  in  every  available 
atom  of  canvas,  and  with  naked  poles  awaited  the 
first  terrific  puff,  which  might  in  all  probability 
lay  us  upon  our  beam  ends.  The  sailors  worked 
with  a  good  will,  yet  the  topsail  halyards  were 
hardly  let  run,  before  the  vessel  was  pitching  and 
rolling  in  what  appeared  to  be  one  mighty 
cauldron  of  boiling  water.  The  waves  were  not 
high,  but  broken  into  innumerable  small  seas, 
which  seemed  to  roll  in  every  direction,  and  burst- 
ing against  each  other,  surged  forth  into  one  im- 
mense sea  of  foam.  Yet,  to  our  astonishment, 
not  a  breath  of  wind  whistled  through  the  loftiest 
rigging.  The  sky  was  clear  as  ever,  the  sunshoue 
brilliantly,  and  to  all  appearances  the  breeze  of  the 
morning  continued  steady  and  unaltered.  Then 
it  was  remembered  by  old  stagers  on  board,  who 
had  encountered  it  before,  that  this  was  the 
ocean  bore.  The  [sails  were  all  set,  and  in  about 
an  hour's  time  we  were  floating  over  calm  water 
again,  with  this  hissing  aud  troubled  visitant  a 
dark  foam -bespangled  spec  on  the  horizon,  far 
astern.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  the  sea  in  that 
part  was  unfathomable;  and,  therefore,  this  freak 
of  the  waters  could  hardly  be  attributable  to  any 
submarine  commotion — such,  for  instance,  as  an 
earthquake. 

About  a  fortnight  after  our  departure  from 
Ceylon,  we  sighted  the  high  land  of  Sumatra, 
somewhere  about  Diamond  Head;  aud  the  next 
morning  were  becalmed  off  a  small  black  rock, 
projecting  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water,  and 
situated  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  Prom  this  place,  in  clear  weather,  the 
high  land  of  Pulo  Penang  is  distinguishable ;  bat 
the  heat  and  hazy  atmosphere  attending  upon  the 
calm,  precluded  our  enjoying  this  spectacle. 
Malgre  the  heat,  however,  we  contrived,  under 
sufficient  awnings,  to  pass  our  time  amusinglv  aud 
profitably.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  rock  is 
notorious  for  the  immense  shoals  of  a  species  of 
rock  cod,  which  frequent  it  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  and  which  afford  a  regular  trade  to  a 
number  of  native  and  trading  vessels,  which  resort 
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here  for  the  fishery.  Whole  shiploads  of  these, 
salted  on  the  spot,  and  oftentimes  dried  under  the 
powerful  snn  reflected  on  this  rock,  are  conveyed 
to  all  parts  of  India,  and  meet  with  a  ready 
market,  both  amongst  Europeans  and  natives. 
Part  of  our  crew  were  Malays,  natives  of  Penang 
itself,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  mode 
of  fishing  for  this  cod.  They  never  went  a  voyage 
without  being  provided  with  the  proper  tackle ; 
and  to  them  we  were  indebted  for  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  sport,  and  some  very  excellent  fish  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

I  may  here  remark,  en  passant,  that  from  this, 
Diy  first,  and  from  many  subsequent  experiences,  I 
was  led  to  form  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  quali- 
ties and   capabilities  of  Malay  sailors,  especially 
those   sailing  out    of  Penang.      They   are  hard 
working,  brave,  and  exceedingly  good-humoured 
— putting  up,  without  a  murmur,  with  the  very 
rough  treatment  they  only  too  often  receive  from 
mates,  and  even  captains.     The  latter,  however, 
through  years  of  practical  experience,  have  learnt 
to  desist  somewhat  from  that  exercise  of  manual 
brutality,  which  only  cowardice  can  dictate  to  any 
man  dealing  with  a  brother  man,  placed  temporarily 
under  his  almost  arbitrary  sway.     But  young  men, 
in  many  cases  midshipmen,  or  fourth  officers  of 
English  vessels,  having  obtained  a  smattering  of 
Hindostanee,  and   looking  upon    all  Indians    as 
though  they  were  so  many  skittles  set  up  to  be 
bowled   down   by  their    fist,   oftentimes   display 
shocking   brutality   in   their  treatment  of  these 
Lascars.      Worse  than    all,   they   very   speedily 
acquire  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  foul  and 
abusive  terms  with  which  the  Indian  vocabulary  is 
replete,    and  which  they  apply  indiscriminately — 
nay,  perhaps  unconscious  of  their  meaning — to  all 
the  native  sailors  and   boatmen  they  have  to  deal 
with.     Bengalees  don't  care  a  button  for  abuse ; 
not  so,  however,  the  Malay.     He  may  recollect 
your  blows  so  long  as  the  pain  or  bruises  endure, 
but  abuse  him,  and   the  stab  will  rankle  in  his 
heart,    deep   and    festering,   especially    if,   as  is 
too  often  the  case,  his  wife*s  or  his  sisters's  fair 
name    have  been  defamed.      He  only  waits  his 
opportunity  to  be  avenged,  and  if  that  opportunity 
present  itself,  be  sure  his  vengeance  will  be  as 
certain  as  it  will  be  cruel.  To  this  fact  I  attribute 
the    unhappy   recurrence    of    those     murderous 
risings  of  Malays  at  sea,  when  captain,  mates,  and 
passengers  have  indiscriminately  fallen  victims  to 
one  man's  folly  or  ignorance. 

Towards  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  after  wc 
bad  been  becalmed,  a  deep,  hazy  looking  arch,  over 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  announced  the  approach  of 
one  of  those  furious  squalls,  which  usually  termi- 
BAte  these  calms,  and  sometimes  cause  consider- 
able damage.  We  were  well  prepared  for  it, 
however,  when  it  came,  and  though  the  wind  blew 
hard  enough  to  lequire,  as  the  Yankee  said,  two 
sailors  to  hold  his  hat  on,  the  water  continued  as 
a  mill  pond,  and  the  good  ship  Victoria  seemed  to 
have  put  skates  on,  as  she  glided  imperceptibly, 


but  rapidly,  towards  what  was  at  all  events  her 
home.  This  smoothness  of  water  at  all  seasons — 
blow  high  or  blow  low — renders  cruising  about 
the  Straits  exceedingly  agreeable  ;  the  only  draw- 
back being  the  extremely  heavy  showers  of  rain 
that  fall,  and  the  fearfully  vivid  lightning.  Not- 
withstandbg  which,  I  never  remember  to  have 
heard  of  a  single  accident  from  lightning  in  the 
Straits.  Onward  we  slid,  keeping  pace,  apparently, 
with  the  squall,  until  soon  after  daybreak,  when 
the  well  practised  eye  of  a  young  Malay  lascar, 
perched  up  aloft  like  Dibdin's  young  cherub,  gave 
the  welcome  tidings  that  Pulo  Penang  was  right 
ahead ;  and  then  these  Malays  struck  up  as  pretty 
and  melodius  a  chorus  as  ever  7  heard  in  any  port 
of  the  East.  This,  however,  would  be  but  a  poor 
commendation,  for  Oriental  music  is  notoriously 
vile.  But  the  Malay  language  is  the  Italian  of 
the  East,  and  their  music  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same.  Often  in  after  times  I  listened  to  this 
roundelay,  or  Malayan  barcarole,  with  intense 
pleasure.  The  words  and  the  music  are  both 
familiar  to  me.  I  give  the  reader  one  stanza  from 
the  former,  and  only  regret  that  I  cannot,  through 
the  medium  of  these  pages,  impart  a  notion  of  the 
latter.  The  solos  were  usually  sung  by  a  fine 
young  man,  with  a  powerful  voice — and  it  is  a 
mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  handsome  Malays 
do  not  exist  I  have  met  many  as  good  looking 
as  Europeans,  and  amongst  the  women  in  parti- 
cular, as  handsome  girls  as  ever  walked  this  sin- 
ful earth.  The  chorus  was  chaunted  forth  by  the 
whole  body  of  lascars  indiscriminately  of  age  or 
nation.     The  first  verse  of  the  song  ran  thus : — 

TooToom  mambekeet  sabeegee  looloo 

{Chonu)  A  yai  0  no  no  nar. 
Too  room  mumbeeket  snbeegee  looloo 

{Chorus)  A  yai  0  no  no  nar. 
Sabeejee  looloo  roroar  panjun 

{Chorus)  lo  no  nar-cinar  no 
Sa  sa  Walla  (Bis.) 

I  never,  out  of  Europe,  heard  anything  more 
musical  than  both  the  air  and  words  of  this  Malayan 
ditty. 

Bapidly  we  approached  towards  the  lofty  island 
of  Penang,  and  as  we  neared  it,  the  lofty  shores 
on  either  side  began  quickly  to  change  their  forms 
into  distinct  and  bold  outlines;  distant,  pale, 
purplish  at  first,  but  long  before  the  sun  had 
disappeared  behind  the  island,  so  close  that  we 
could  recognise  the  small  craft  plying  in  shore, 
and  mark  the  luxuriant  foliage  that  clothed  either 
shore  constituting  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  Penang  is  visible  sixty  miles  distant ; 
some  conception,  therefore,  may  be  formed  of  the 
height  of  its  central  hills ;  but  no  mind  can  picture 
to  itself  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  scenery  this 
gem  of  the  eastern  seas  reveals  to  the  enraptured 
eye  of  the  stranger,  even  as  viewed,  as  we  then 
Grst  viewed  it,  from  many  miles  distant. 

That  night  we  lay  becalmed  under  the  high  laud 
of  the  island  itself,  drifting  perceptibly  towards  the 
harbour  entrance  as  the  current  set  us  rapidly  into 
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ib«  chaDDd.  The  Bovellj  aad  beaut/  of  the 
scenery  around  put  sleep  cut  of  the  question. 
But  vhcn  the  silent  midnight  watch  was  past — 
when  the  moon  had  sunk  to  slumber  behind  a 
glorious  pile  of  silvery  clouds,  then  the  soft  land 
wind  came  blowing  gently  off  this  fairy  land,  and 
iheo — how  shall  my  poor  pen  describe  it  ? — there 
fame  wafted  oft  with  the  breezes  incenses  such  as 
Arabia*8  caliphs,  or  all  the  ingenuity  of  civiliaea 
man,  would  have  staked  fortunes  to  compete  with. 
They  were  scents  from  Nature's  laboratory ;  the 
grateful  incense  offered  by  forest  and  wild  to  the 
merciful  Creator.  The  wild  rose,  the  jasmine, 
the  honeysuckle,  the  mountain  violet,  odoriferous 
grapes  that  grew  unheeded  or  unheard  of,  the 
kaves  and  the  blossoms  of  the  spice  tree — all  these 
combined  to  fabricate  one  superlatively  exquisite 
bouquet,  and  offering  it  to  the  early  morning 
Zephyr,  bid  her  scatter  this  incense  over  us  stran- 
gers, and  teach  us  to  know  that  even  hero  the  hand 
of  the  ever  watchful  Providence  has  been  bountiful 
indeed  in  rich  gifts. 


CHAPTEB  XXX. 

BEIKT  BMTOaiCAL  ACCOUNT    0?   TtSASG,  ETC. 

Tbb  Supreme  Government  of  India,  deeming  it 
expedient  to  establish  a  commercial  port  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  fixed  upon  Acheen  in- the  island 
of  Sumatra,  and  despatdied  a  Mr.  Kinloch  to 
negotiate  terms  with  the  native  prince,  who,  how- 
ever, rejected  them  as  being  disadvantageous. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Light  suggested  Pulo 
Penang  as  being  in  every  respect  adapted  to  meet 
the  views  of  Government.  The  suggestion  was 
approved  of,  and  the  King  of  Quedah,  to  whom 
the  island  belonged,  offered  to  cede  it  to  the  East 
India  Company  for  mx  thousand  rupees,  as  in- 
demnification for  trade  being  directed  into  another 
channel.  These  terms  were  acceded  to^  and  Mr. 
Light  appointed  to  conclude  arrangements.  Mr. 
Light  was  well  qualified  for  this  task  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  language,  and  habits  of  the 
Malays,  and  was  well  known  and  respected  by  the 
chiefs  in  the  neighbouring  countries  which  he  had 
long  frequented  as  a  merchant.  His  influence 
with  the  King  of  Quedah  was  also  very  great. 

In  1786,  a  small  detachment  was  sent  from  Cal- 
cutta, and  placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Light, 
which  arrived  in  August  of  that  year.  At  that 
period  Pcnaug  was  a  perfect  wilderness;  so 
covered  with  large  and  lofty  trees  that  it  was  a 
-work  of  time  to  clear  even  a  sufficient  space  to 
pitch  a  tent  and  rear  a  flagstaff :  this,  however,  was 
accomplished  on  the  12th  of  August,  1786,  and  in 
honour  of  the  day  was  formally  taken  possession, 
and  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

The  labour  of  the  first  settlers  was  extreme, 
before  they  could  procure  a  sufficient  shelter 
against  the  very  changeable  weather  of  the  island. 
Their  means  were  limited  and  inadequate.    They 


bad  to  fill  up  laige  nviDoa  and  drain  awampti  aa 
well  as  to  dear  away  immense  forests.  These 
gigantic  obstacles  were,  however,  gradually  over* 
come  by  the  unremitting  leal  and  perseverance  of 
Mr.  Light  and  those  under  him.  Appearanoea 
soon  changed,  and  the  site  of  Georgo  Town  waa 
marked  out  The  fame  of  the  settlement  spread^ 
and  numerous  adventurers  immigrated,  some  as  set- 
tlers and  others  to  establish  a  traffic.  Commerce 
rapidly  increased,  and  the  population  was  aug- 
mented in  one  year  by  more  than  sixty  Chinese 
families.  Koads  to  the  interior  were  traced  | 
paddy  was  planted,  cultivation  appeared,  and 
everything  prospered  peacefully  until  the  year 
1791.  In  that  year  tie  jealousy  of  the  King  of 
Quedah,  whj  found  his  revenues  diminishing,  waa 
aroused,  and  he  demanded  an  additional  four  thou- 
sand rupees  per  annum,  which  Mr.  Light  refused* 
Preparations  were  then  made  by  the  Quedah  king 
to  seize  the  island,  notice  of  which  waa  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  Bengal  authorities,  who  despatehed 
reinforcements,  which  arrived  at  Penang  very  op> 
portunely,  and,  under  Mr.  Light,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Quedah  forces,  deatroyiog  all  the 
proas.  A  new  treaty  was  then  entered  into^  by 
which  the  annual  amount  payable  to  the  Quedak 
king  was  augmented  to  ten  thousand  ropeea — a 
sum  which  has  been  from  that  period  paid  to  the 
reigning  Prince  of  Quedah.  In  1793,  the  then 
Governor-General  nearly  gave  a  death-blow  to  the 
young  and  promising  colony,  by  determining  on  aa 
establishment  on  the  Adamana }  after  two  yeara* 
trial,  however,  this  project  was  relinquished,  the 
climate  having  proved  unfavourable^  uid  the  eon* 
victs  and  artificers  there  established  were  seat  to 
Penang.  On  the  81st  of  October,  Mr.  Light  diedt 
having  the  satisfaction  to  leave  the  eolony  he  had 
established,  and  so  ably  governed,  in  a  more  floa- 
rbhiug  state  than  even  his  most  sanguine  expeela- 
tions  had  hoped  for.  Onoe  more  and  finally  waa 
Penang  threatened  with  dest  motion,  when  aix 
French  frigates  were  fitted  out  at  the  Mauritiea 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seising  the  islaud  ;  for* 
tunately,  they  were  encountered  by  the  British  74* 
gun  ships,  Victorious  and  Aginoourt,  and  ao 
roughly  treated  that  they  were  glad  to  relinquish 
the  attempt,  and  seek  shelter  in  Batatia.  In  the 
interval  of  suspense,  however.  Major  Macdonaid, 
the  then  Governor,  had  put  the  island  in  a  state  of 
defence.  The  expedition  against  Manila,  from 
Bengal  and  Madras,  chanced  to  rendeavoua  at 
Penang,  and  were  there  detained  a  month  to  aid, 
if  ueoessary,  the  defence  of  the  island.  These 
troops,  all  included,  amounted  to  upwards  of  five 
thousand  men,  and  it  was  then  found  that  Penang 
had  made  such  a  stride,  that,  with  facility,  these 
forces  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fresh  meats 
poultry,  aiid  vegetables. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  remarkable  and 
beautiful  island,  whose  harbour  we  were  rapidly 
approaching  at  the  close  of  our  last  chapter. 
When  morning  broken  and  objects  became  distinct, 
then  indeed  the  engoyment  was  great  to  myaelf.  I^e 
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never  witnessed,  or  poet  never  dreamed  of,  sach  a 
charmiDg  Elysium.  Tbe  whole  of  the  level  land 
along  the  sea  shore,  as  we  coasted  round  towards 
the  harbour,  was  a  profusion  of  rich  cultivation. 
There  vere  stately  cocoannts  growing  almost  where 
the  surf  burst  on  the  beach.  » There  were  grass 
plots  highly  ornamented  with  flowers  of  various 
aizes  and  variegated  hues.  There  grew  the  fea- 
thery palm  and  the  broad-leafed  plantain ;  there 
was  the  handsome  deep  green  mangostcin,  cluster- 
ing with  fruit,  such  as  might  hare  grown  in  Kden» 
but  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  save  in  these 
ktiludes.  There  were  fifty  other  lofty  trees,  and 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  creepers,  with  feathery 
bamboo  hedges  marking  out  the  confines  of  the 
various  petty  monarehs,  who  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  these  rich  and  bonntiful  gifts  of  a  good 
Providence.  There,  also,  peeping  out  ever  and 
auou,  were  houses  and  bungalows — some  thatched, 
some  tiled,  all  of  remarkably  pretty  structure,  with 
eiteusive,  cool-looking  verandahs,  in  which  the 
curious  and  the  idle  were  inspecting  us  through 
telescopes,  and  endeavouring  to  decipher  the 
vessel's  name  through  the  medium  of  her  signals. 
Behind  these  arose  pleasant  green  sloping  hills 
covered  with  grass,  of  an  emerald  hue,  interspersed 
at  irregular  intervals  with  what  looked  like  dark 
green  and  brown  spots ;  these  were  the  famous  nut- 
meg piaatatious,  the  great  source  of  wealth  to  the 
island.  In  the  centre  of  all,  towering  up  loftily  to 
the  sky,  covered  densely  with  huge  forest  trees» 
presenting  every  tinge  from  golden  green  to  the 
brownest  black,  and  surmounted  by  what  looked 
like  a  walking-stick  stuck  beside  a  dog- kennel, 
there  rose  "the  hill*'  par  excellence — the  great 
hill  of  Penang,  seeing  and  seen  sixty  miles  away : 
the  favourite  resort  of  (jovernment,  the  hope  of 
the  invalid  and  tl>e  convalescent  from  all  unhealthy 
parts  of  India,  and  boasting  of  a  temperature  ten 
degrees  cooler  than  that  enjoyed  on  the  island. 
The  stick  is  the  signal  staff,  and  the  dog-kennel 
Qovermnent  House— (a  large  and  commodious 
bailding  as  we  discover  after ^vards) — and,  invisible 
to  us,  is  the  convalescent  bungalow.  Around  the 
hill,  merging  from  deep  green  into  purple,  from 
purple  into  indistinct  liaay  blue,  are  innumerable 
hills  of  every  height  and  size,  and  at  every  point 
perceptible.  The  water  runs  smooth  as  a  lake, 
and  is  blue  as  the  purest  indigo,  plentifully  dotted 
with  the  white  sails  of  fishing  boats ;  the  sky  is  an 
ultramarine  bine,  with  little  blotches  of  purple  and 
white  clouds.  To  our  left  runs  the  Quedah  shore, 
gradwdly  nearing  us  as  the  channel  narrows,  and 
forms  a  compact  and  landlocked  harbour.  It  is  low 
level  land»  with  much  thick  vegetation,  and  many 
tall  ooooanut  trees.  Such  is  the  prospect  we  en- 
joyedy  iudiscribable  by  any  mouth  or  pen,  when 
rounding  a  sudden  abrupt  cape  in  the  island,  the 
tqwn  burst  upon  pur  view,  and  in  five  minutes 
afterwards  we  glided  into  as  safe  an  anchorage  as 
oonld  be  wished  for  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Penang  loses  nothing  by  a  nearer  approach  ;  on 
the  ooAtrarji  I  think  that  she  even  gaina  by  the 


aspect  from  the  anchorage.  A  handsome,  covered* 
in  pier  juts  out  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
sea,  behind  which,  towards  the  entrance,  is  the 
compact  small  fort,  with  flagstaff  and  telegraph. 
Inside  the  harbour,  and  close  along  the  shore^ 
extends  the  populous  town  of  George  Town,  con- 
sisting of  houses  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  coooanut  trees,  or 
some  lofty  obelisk,  sucl),  for  instance,  as  what  is 
termed  Scott's  Folly ;  whilst,  jutting  into  the  sea, 
at  intervals,  are  the  private  wharfs  of  merchants, 
and  the  long  ranges  of  piles  used  by  Chinese 
fishermen  for  sjcuring  their  nets.  Towards  what 
is  called  the  south  entrance,  the  channel  isiuter- 
spersed  with  many  beautiful  islands,  which  render 
the  navigation  rather  difficult,  notwithstanding 
which,  small  vessels,  bound  up  and  down  the 
straits,  always  avail  themselves  of  it. 

We  had  barely  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour^ 
before  we  were  boarded  by  the  master-attendunt,  a 
retired  master  iu  the  navy.  Poor  old  D.  (Billy 
Blazes,  as  he  was  familiarly  termed),  few  more 
hospitable,  kindly- hear  ted  creatures  ever  trod  upon 
the  earth.  He  was,  however,  without  exceptioui 
the  most  eccentric  being  I  ever  met  with  in  my 
life.  Short  in  stature,  and  robust,  old  in  years, 
yet  active,  his  greatest  failing  was  cnriosity,  and 
he  was  perpetually  on  the  move — always  on  the 
fidgets,  never  stopping  five  minutes  together  in 
one  place  or  one  position,  and  ever  prying  into  the 
most  absurd  and  unimportant  matters.  He  had  a 
most  extraordinary  habit  of  whistling  before  and 
after  every  brief  sentence  he  uttered.  He  came 
over  the  side  whistling,  he  left  U3  whistling  and 
waving  his  hand,  until  he  had  regained  the  land. 
"Whew,  whew,  whew — captain,  all  right;  no 
disease,  good — whew,  whew,  whew.  Who's  this  P 
(pointing  to  me)  know  his  face — whew,  whew, 
whew — image  of  his  sister — whew,  whew,  whew 
— come  and  dine  with  me  at  four,  whew.  Salt 
fish  and  potatoes,  salt  fish  and  potatoes,  salt  fish 
and  potatoes— whew,  whew,  whew — and  nothing 
more  ;'*  and  so  exit  over  the  side,  whistling.  It 
was  not  very  tempting  fare  to  a  sailor  ;  but  I  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  philan^.hropy  and  excellecce 
of  this  good  old  man,  that  I  determined  to  profit 
by  his  friendship.     Of  him,  however,  more  anon. 

The  master-attendant  had  no  sooner  left  the 
vessel's  side,  than  we  were  surronhded  by  a  per- 
fect fleet  of  boats,  some  plying  for  passengers,  but 
the  greater  mass  consisting  of  bumboats,  deeply 
laden  with  all  the  good  things  of  this  earth.  Of  a 
truth  I  never  could  have  believed  that  these 
tropics  could  produce  such  a  prodigious  variety  of 
truly  delicious  fruit.  Heretofore  I  had  given 
the  palm  to  the  Mango — but  what  fruit  in  the 
world  can  equal  or  approach  to  the  mangostcin  P 
— I  believe  I  ate  fifty,  yet  never  suffered  the 
slightest  inconvenience.  Cold  as  ice  (what  a  re- 
commendation in  a  hot  clime),  when  disinterred 
from  the  thick,  coarse  rind  that  encloses — sweet 
and  tart,  transparent  yet  pulpy,  melting  away  like  a 
deliciooa  strawberry  ice,  mixed  up  with  nspberiy* 
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CHAPl'ER  V. 
I  THOUGHT  he  was  mad  iLat  night  when  I  got  him 
home.  At  length  he  called  for  brandy — the  poor 
resource  of  thst  man  who  has  no  strength  but  his 
own  to  rclj  on  in  woe.  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
bed.  "1  will  argue  with  her,*'  I  said,  ''perhaps 
mj  words  may  have  weight ;  but  why  do  you  not, 
with  the  deep  interest  you  take  in  her,  seek  to 
make  the  right  of  advising  her  your  own  ?'' 
"How?" 

"  By  making  her  your  wife." 
"  My  wife  1" — He    looked   up  quietly  but  re- 
mained silent.     By  liis  rapid  breathing  I  could  see 
that  he  felt  deeply. 

He  raised  his  head.  "  You  are  mistaken  in  her. 
Did  you  mark  with  what  gusto  she  played  her  part 
in  that  scene  P  And  yet  I,  whom  you  say  she  loves, 
haye  besought  her  to  absent  herself  from  suob.  I 
have  begged  her  to  discard  that  hoary  suitor ;  yet 
he  is  ever  with  her.  The  truth  is,  that  the  gam- 
bler's spirit  has  come  through  her  sire  to  her,  and 
she  plays  her  game  of  life  as  desperately  as  he 
stakes  his  money  on  those  cardboards.  She  risks 
her  life,  her  health,  her  happiness,  the  happiness  of 
others — everything  of  value  she  or  others  possess ; 
she  plays  for  all,  stakes  all,  save  her  own  heart; 
that  is  never  thrown  down  to  be  either  lost  or 
won.  Yet,  although  I  know  all  this,  although  I 
recognise  her  M-orlhlcssness,  I  would  forfeit  my  life 
to  save  her.'* 

"Better  save  her  by  the  bestowal  of  that  life." 
"You  think  so — (he  spoke  with  startling  ear- 
nestness)— what  if  I  tell  you  that  life  is  pawned 
to  misery,  and  the  pledge  may  not  be  redeemed — 
that,  did  she  share  it,  her  fate  would  be  tenfold 
worse  than  it  is  at  present  P** 

"  I  would  not  believe  you.  No  fate  could  be 
worse  than  her  present  life — any  change  must  be 
for  the  better." 

A  poor  blind  fool  I  was  to  argue  thus.  He 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  reverie,  and  did  not 
answer  my  questions,  but  kept  repeating  my  words 
•»-"  No  fate  could  be  worse  than  her  present  life ; 
any  change  must  be  for  the  better" — and  at  last 
he  left  the  room,  still  repeating  my  words — 
"  Any  change — any  change — aye,  any  change  must 
be  for  ihe  better."  One  of  those  uncomfortable 
feelings  came  over  me  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  call  a  presentiment — a  feeling  of  some- 
thing wrong — a  feeling  unaccounted  for  by  any 
known  or  sufficient  cause.  However,  I  could  do 
no  good  by  sitting  brooding  overall  this;  so  I 
followed  his  example,  and  went  to  bed,  so  wearied 
with  the  events  of  the  day,  that  I  very  soon  slept, 
and  waked  not  until  a  late  hour  on  the  following 
morning.  Lord  Hubert  was  up,  and  after  waiting 
for  me  some  lime,  had  gone  out,  saying  that  he 
would  soou  return.  He  kept  his  word,  and  re- 
turned before  I  had  finished  my  breakfast.  All 
the  excitement  of  the  previous  uight  was  over ;  he 


was  the  calm  and  courteous  gentleman  again — th 
finished  man  of  the  world. 

"  How  are  you  ihis  rooming,  Dawnford  ?  Have 
you  got  over  your  fatigue  P"  He  spoke  cheerfully, 
and  I  answered  him  in  the  same  spirit.  "  Yes ;  I 
never  slept  more  soundly  in  my  life.  I  am  ready 
now  for  either  a  fishing  or  shooting  expedition — 
such  being  the  usual  amusements  of  the  place,  I 
imagine." 

"  We  are  neither  going  to  fish  nor  to  shoot — 
to-day,  at  least.  I  have  seen  Melanic — (I  felt 
surprised) — and  I  have  promised  that  we  shall  ride 
with  her.  We  drive  with  them  to-day,  and  go 
with  them  this  evening  to  a  large  ball  at  the 
Assembly  Booms.  Lady  Durell  accompanies  Me- 
lanie  as  a  kind  of  chaperone.** 
"  And  who  may  Lady  Durell  be  P" 
"  An  antiquated  female,  who  has  lived  past  the 
love  of  everything  except  a  game  of  whist  and  a 
good  dinner ;  she  would  sacrifice  herself  for  either. 
Now,  as  she  gets  both  at  the  Dumaresque's  table, 
she  consents  to  play  the  prop  to  Melanie's  totter- 
ing, or  rather  broken  down,  respectability." 

"  Broken  down  respectability  1"  I  was  shocked 
to  hear  him  speak  thus. 

"  Yes ;  people  begin  to  talk,  and  whisper,  and 
say  that  the  "hospitable"  Captain  Dumaresque 
makes  his  friends  pay  for  the  hospitality  they  re- 
ceive. Ill-natured  folks  go  even  farther,  and  call 
his  house  a  place  which  (the  real  name  being 
unfit  for  ears  polite)  is  poetically  termed 
"  Hades  !'*  Melanie  being  compared  to  one  of  the 
houris  of  the  other  final  abode.  But  these  libellous 
statements  are  not  sufficiently  confirmed  to  warrant 
her  being  cut — as  yet  she  is  only  slighted.'* 
"  Does  she  feel  this  P*' 
"  Yes,  acutely." 

I  bad  finished  my  breakfast,  and  now  prepared 
to  accompany  him  to  see  Melanie.  Pale,  faded, 
and  old  she  looked.  She  rose  aa  I  entered,  and 
came  forward  to  meet  mc. 

"I  am  really  glad  to  see  you.  Sir  Rupert, 
she  began.  "Lord  Hubert  tells  me  you  have 
had  a  long  and  serious  illness.  Beaumaris  will  do 
you  good." 

"It  has  done  you  no  good,  Melanie;  you  are 
not  looking  well." 

"Am  I  notP"  and  she  looked  towards  the 
mirror,  an  old  fashioned  thing,  like  a  burnished 
shield,  which  diminished  everything  it  reflected  to 
a  Liliputian  size. 

"  I  am  better  than  I  was  when  I  came  here.'* 
"Why    don*t  you  take  the  means  of   being 
better  stillP" 

She  was  going  to  reply  to  me,  when  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door.  She  listened  anxiously  for 
a  moment,  and  then  the  colour  left  her  face,  and 
I  fancied  she  shuddered.  With  an  involuntary 
movement  she  grasped  Lord  Hubert's  arm,  and 
looked  up  at  him.     I  think  she  had  forgotten  that 
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I  was  present ;  for  when  I  spoke  she  relinquished 
her  hold,  and  blushed  deeply — and  well  she  might 
blush,  for  the  (object  of  her  terror  was  the  man 
whom  she  was  about  to  take  as  her  husband  ! 

He  was  announced  before  I  had  recovered  from 
the  surprise.  • 

'*  Sir  Sholto,'*  she  advanced  to  meet  him  as  she 
pronounced  his  name ;  "  I  thought  I  knew  your 
step." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips.  She  did  not 
resist,  but  her  eye  fell,  and  again  the  flush  on  her 
cheek  deepened.  I  turned  to  where  Lord  Hubert 
bad  stood.  He  had  left  the  room.  Melanie  seemed 
restless.  She  answered  yes  and  no  mechanically, 
when  her  old  wooer  spoke  to  her,  at  times  almost 
impatiently ;  then  she  suddenly  rose,  and  moved 
to  the  wiudow,  uttering,  as  her  excuse,  something 
about  "  ascertaining  the  chance  of  rain.*'  '*  Sir 
Rupert,"  she  asked,  "  do  you  know  where  Lord 
Hubert  is  ?  The  horses  will  be  here  soon — would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  seek  him,  and  tell  him  we 
wait  for  him.**  There  was  a  stress  on  the  two  last 
words  which  I  remarked. 

"  I  will** — and  I  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 
She  stepped  forward.  "Stop, — yet  no — better 
seek  him,  if  you  please.** 

I  understood  her  irresolution ;  she  dreaded  being 
left  alone  with  her  unnatural  future  mate.  I  found 
Lord  Hubert  gloomy  and  irritable — a  frown  on  his 
brow,  an  anathema  in  his  heart.  "  I  will  not  see 
her,"  he  said;  "Dawuford,  did  you  mark  her 
hypocritical  smile  as  she  met  Sir  Sholto  P'* 

"  I  marked  her  pallor,  her  shudder,  her  involun- 
tary looking  to  you  for  protection. 

He  shook  his  head.  "She  cares  for  gold, 
money,  the  glitter  of  a  high  position — all  these 
things  are  dearer  to  her  than  I  am,  or  ever  could 
be." 

I  could  not  get  him  to  return  or  accompany  ns 
in  our  ride.  Melanie's  eye  kindled,  as  I  made 
some  excuse  for  him.  "He  will  not  come,  will 
he  not  V  she  said  ;  "  well,  let  him  remain  away — 
Sir  Sholto,  jon  will  not  accompany  usP — eh — no, 
I  remember  that  malicious  rheumatism,  which  keeps 
you  from  my  side !  Never  mind.  Sir  Sholto,  when 
I  am  your  bride  you  must  detain  me  at  home  to 
nurse  you.** 

I  could  have  smiled  at  the  sarcasm  of  her  speech, 
at  the  petty  malice  with  which  she  vented  her 
spleen  on  him ;  for  well  she  understood  he  was  the 
cause  of  Lord  Hubert*s  absence. 

"  Will  you  mount  me  ?  You  remember  the  last 
time  yon  did  so  ?  At  Avranches,  when  the  charger 
reared  with  me.  That  was  a  happy  time,*'  and  as 
she  pulled  her  veil  down  over  her  face»  I  saw  her 
lip  tremble,  and  a  tear  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
But  in  a  moment  she  was  as  gay  as  ever  again. 
'  Good  bye.  Sir  Sholto."  The  old  abomination  was 
kissing  bis  hand  to  her,  "good  bye ;  remember  the 
recipe  I  gave  you!  boUing  vinegar  applied  fre- 
quently— when  I  am  your  nurse  you  will  have  it — 
(I  did  not  doubt  the  moral  application  of  the  same) 
BO— don't  shake  hands ;  (for  he  had  oome  nearer 


to  her  for  the  purpose)  I  will  excuse  it,  this  horse 
is  restive — sec  what  he  has  done." 

I  looked.     The  old  bridegroom's  (elect)  frille 
shirt  was  spattered  with  mud ;  his  face  the  same 
his  coat,  wabtcoat,  trousers  as  well ;   he  was 
miserable  object ;  for  Melanie's  horse  had,  somehow 
or  other,  most  strangely  pranced  into  a  large  and 
dirty   puddle,  just   as  the  love-sick  swain  was 
advancing  to  kiss  her  hand  for  the  last  time.     It 
was  very  odd,  for  Melanie*s  horsemanship,  or  horse- 
womanship  rather,  was  undoubted.     "  I  must  really 
apologise.    Sir    Sholto,"    and    she    bowed    very 
gracefully,    "  pray   accept  the   expression  of  my 
sorrow ;     and    return    to    your    home,  for   the 
purpose  of  removing  these  unfortunate  proofs  of 
my  carelessness,  and  *  Vivid's*  restiveness." 

The  "  sorrow"  was  not  very  apparent  on  her 
face,  for  the  very  merriest  mirlli  sat  there,  the 
most  mischievous  of  smiles ;  even  her  recent  annoy- 
ance seemed  forgotten. 

*•  Melanie,"  and  I  tried  to  look  grave,  "  you  did 
that  expressly."  She  smiled,  and  amused  herself 
by  making  her  horse  curvet.  "  And  yet  you  think 
of  wedding  the  man  you  make  your  sport,  and 
evidently  hold  in  utter  contempt."  She  seemed 
to  be  completely  occupied  with  her  horse,  and  did 
not  answer  me. 

We  rode  ou,  through  the  lanes,  and  along  the 
narrow  roads  of  Anglesey.  All  her  false  spirits 
seemed  to  have  left  her.  I  tried  to  win  her  to  some 
admiration  of  the  scenery,  or  to  converse  on  that 
or  other  subjects ;  but  it  was  useless.  She  was 
dull,  listless,  pre-occupied.  She  soon  seemed  tired, 
and  we  turned  our  horses  heads  towards  home. 
As  we  came  down  the  road  leading  to  Ty-Maur 
Lord  Hubert  met  us.  He  went  up  to  Melanie, 
and  placing  his  hand  on  the  pummel  of  her  saddle, 
walked  by  her  side,  although  directing  his  conver- 
sation to  myself. 

"  We  must  be  quick,  Dawnford  j  what  time  do 
you  dineP**  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was 
directed  to  Melanie. 

"  Early — four  or  five  o'clock.** 

"  Wherefore  so  early  P  the  ball  does  not  begin 
till  ten  o'clock,  aud  you  won*t  go  before  eleven." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  dress  before  dinner,  I  am 
very  tired.'* 

Lord  Hubert  seemed  to  wish  to  linger  and  talk 
with  her,  but  I  reminded  him  of  his  own  expressed 
need  of  haste.  As  we  walked  to  the  hotel,  he  was 
as  silent,  moody,  and  abstracted  as  she  had  been 
during  our  ride.  The  dinner  hour  found  us  again  at 
Ty  Maur.  Melanie  was  still  in  her  riding  habit. 
With  an  apology  to  Lady  Durell,  her  antiquated 
cbaperone,  who,  faithful  to  her  own  gastronomic 
appeals,  arrived  to  the  very  minute,  she  sat  down 
without  changing  her  costume.  She  looked  tired 
aud  jaded.  "You  are  tired"  I  said,  "you  ought 
not  to  go  to-night."     She  smiled. 

"I  shall  be  well  enough  this  evening,**  she 
replied,  "  I  am  a  little  tired  at  present,  but  my 
fatigue  will  soon  pass  away.** 

And  the  chaperone  I  one  word  of  the  cbaperone 
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that  nsefal  mnemire  in  society,  tbe  cloak  of  re- 
spectability, the  supposed  safeguard ;  the  Teritable 
go-between;  the  connecting  link  of  gaiety  and 
the  gay !     What  was  tbe  chaperone  like  ? 

She  was  a  little  old  womao,  not  less  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  with  a  keen  grey  eye,  a.  shrivelled 
face,  looking  as  if  every  good  expression  had  died 
of  starvation  on  it,  and  a  qnemlons  voice.  She 
bad  lived  past  the  love  of  everything  except  eating 
and  whist,  and  now  concentrated  the  remainder  of 
her  forces  on  these  two  sources  of  enjoyment. 

**  These  ortolans  are  excellent.  Miss  Dnmaresque 
— pray  how  are  they  dressed  P" 
Melanie  did  not  know. 
•*  Can  you  give  me  the  recipe  ?*' 
"  I  dare  say  Ambrose  will  give  it  to  you,*'  and 
Melanie  turned  from  Lady  Durell,  impatiently,  and 
carried  on  her  whispered  conversation  with  Lord 
Hubert  who  sat  beside  her.     Captain  Dumaresque 
was  talking  to  Sir  Sholto,  but  every  now  and  then 
be  looked  at  Melanie.     At  last  she  rose  to  leave 
tbe  room.     Lord  Hubert  rose  and  accompanied 
ber  to  the  door,  still  continuing  bis  whispered  oon- 
fersation  with  her. 

"  You  will  not  deceive  me  P*'  I  beard  him  say  as 
be  passed  me.  **  No,"  she  answered,  "  if  you  per- 
form your  part  of  the  compact  I  will  remember 
mine,"  and  she  laughed  nervously  as  she  left  the 
room.  Lord  Hubert  returned  to  the  table.  A 
ved  spot  burnt  on  each  cheek ;  be  looked  flushed 
and  excited.  Pouring  out  glass  after  glass,  and 
drinking  as  quickly  as  he  poured,  be  seemed 
•earcely  to  know  what  he  was  doing.  I  spoke  to 
bim,  but  be  did  not  answer  me,  so  completely  was 
be  absorbed  by  his  own  thoughts.  Suddenly 
rousing  himself  he  turned  to  Dumaresque. 

"Dumaresque,  what  say  you  to  a  game  P  it  is 
eiriy,  only  six  o'clock.  Tour  daughter  wUl  not 
want  us  in  the  drawing  room,  she  will  have  to  dress ; 
lansquenet  is  more  interesting  than  Lady  Durell.'* 

Captain  Dumaresque  produced  tbe  cards,  and  we 
sat  down  once  more  to  the  same  dangerous  game. 
Hour  after  hour  flew  by,  and  the  play  became 
Hiadly  exciting — not  that  I  took  any  great  personal 
interest  in  it,  but  I  watched  the  players.  Thus 
we  sat,  but  my  attention  was  fixed  on  Dumaresque 
and  De  Burgh,  the  former  pale,  cool,  collected,  no 
dgns  of  outward  emotion  displayed  as  he  alternately 
lost  or  won,  save  an  almost  imperceptible  disten- 
•ion  of  tbe  nostril ;  the  latter,  flushed,  excited, 
impetuous,  staking  or  dealing  with  feverish  haste. 
Fortune  bad  appeared  against  bim,  but  now  she 
gave  her  wheel  a  turn  and  offered  him  a  prize — 
be  won,  and  the  deal  passed  from  Dumaresque  to 
bim.  With  a  look  of  displeasure  be  took  the  cards. 
I  could  not  understand  him — men  are  not  generally 
dissatisfied  when  they  win,  and  so  I  told  him  as  I 
eongratulated  him  on  his  tardy  luck.  With  an 
impatient  shrug  he  threw  the  cards  down  one  by 
one  before  him.  I  was  next  to  him — he  seemed  to 
tose  all  interest  in  the  game,  unless  it  lay  directly 
between  him  and  Dumaresque.  Tten  o'clock  came, 
I  pn^oied  an  adjjoiiniment  to  the  drawing-room. 


*'  Not  until  I  have  given  Dumaresque  bis  re- 
venge— let  the  deal  come  round  to  him  again." 

Anoiher  hour  passed  —  it  wanted  but  ten 
minutes  to  eleven,  when  the  cards  for  dealing  were 
again  in  Dumaresque's  bauds." 

"At  eleven  we  rise,"  he  said,  "let  the  game 
stand  as  it  may.*' 

Sir  Sholto  seemed  wearied,  and  staked  some  in- 
significant sum ;  I  did  the  same,  but  De  Burgh 
appeared  mad.  I  saw  bim  fix  bis  eyes  on  the 
cards  as  if  he  would  have  pierced  them  with  his 
glance  to  read  their  characters,  and  then  drawing 
his  tablets  from  his  pocket,  1  saw  him  write  some- 
thing on  one  of  the  leaves,  and  showing  it  to 
Dumaresque,  deposit  that  as  his  stake— I  little 
guessed  the  amount.  Dumaresque  smiled — a  eold, 
determined,  resolute  smile.  "  Do  you  mean 
thisP"  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to  the  pencilled 
figures.  **  Yes,"  was  Lord  Hubert's  reply  as  be 
looked  nervously  at  the  hands  of  the  watch.  The 
time  had  flown  rapidly,  one  moment  more,  and  the 
stated  limit  of  their  play  would  eease.  Dumare8que*s 
eyes  also  glanced  at  the  watch,  and  the  cards  flew 
from  his  hands — one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  neither 
for  nor  against  bim.  The  sixth ! — and  as  the  hands 
of  the  watch  pointed  to  eleven,  he  rose  a  winner 
from  Lord  Hubert  of  five  thousand  pounds  I 


CQAFTSa  VI. 
We  found  Melanie  in  the  drawing-room — as  we 
entered  she  advanced  rapidly  to  meet  us.  I 
thought  this  strange,  but  not  more  so  than  many 
other  things  connected  with  her  demeanour.  Lord 
Hubert  took  her  aside ;  he  spoke  to  her  very  ear- 
nestly. I  thought  she  seemed  to  be  pleading  with 
him ;  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  looked  into 
his  faoe,  and  I  ftincied  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 
He  answered  her  angrily.  Then  tbe  carriages  were 
announced.  With  an  air  of  authority  he  plaoed 
her  hand  within  his  arm  and  led  ber  down  stairs. 
As  he  did  so  I  caught  the  words,  *'  I  bold  you  to 
your  promise ;  break  it,  and  I  never  see  you  more 
— you  make  your  choice  this  night.'*  I  wondered 
what  he  meant,  but  it  was  no  use  to  wonder,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  be  content  and  let  time  unravel 
the  secret,  if  such  there  were. 

And  tbe  ball!  it  was  a  very  grand  affair  for 
Anglesey  ;  but  Lord  Hubert  did  not  quit  Melanie 
for  one  moment.  **  Keep  on  your  cloak,"  I  beard 
him  say,  as  she  took  the  glittering  thing  of  white 
cashmere,  silver,  and  embroidery  from  her  shoul- 
ders, *'  yon  are  shivering  with  the  oold."  He  led 
her  to  the  tea  room,  and  gave  her  a  oup  of  coffee,  but 
her  hand  was  trembling  so  violently  she  oould  not 
hold  the  cup.  He  took  ber  to  the  ball  room — the 
band  was  playing  gailj,  the  dancers  were  smiKng 
as  gaily,  light  hearts  and  light  glances  seemed 
around,  but  through  ail  she  was  aad,  did  not  dance, 
pleaded  fatigue,  and  ber  pale  weary  looks  oonflnned 
her  words.  I^rd  Hubert  still  kept  be»  on  bis 
arm,  soaetiiiiea  walking  about  with  beiv  i 
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sitting  down,  bat  always  with  her,  and  always 
talking  to  her  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone. 

And  poor  Sir  Bbolto.  He  looked  inexpressibly 
dbmal.  Either  the  rheumatism  was  pecnllarly 
seTere,  or  he  had  not  recovered  the  bespattering  of 
the  morning ;  bnt  he  looked  pensively  ridicnloas.  I 
pointed  him  out  to  Melanie.  She  smiled,  went  np 
to  him  kindly,  and  spoke  to  him  as  a  child  might 
apeak  to  its  father.  The  dancing  went  on.  I  had 
lost  sight  of  Melanie  for  some  time;  now  she 
passed  me  again,  leaning  on  Lord  Hubert's  arm. 
♦•  Directly  after  supper,"  I  heard  him  say,  •*  you 
wUi  not  fail,  Melanie.*'  I  thought  his  words  re- 
ferred to  some  dance,  and  I  very  soon  forgot  them. 
Melanie  looked  up  at  him  with  her  old  childish 
smile  of  innocence.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off 
her ;  she  seemed  to  have  suddenly  changed,  to  be 
almost  the  Melanie  of  old,  all  her  levity  and  vanity 
gone,  a  sad,  earnest  thoughtfulness  alone  remaining. 
*'  MeUmie,"  said  her  father  going  up  to  her,  "bir 
Sholto  waits  to  take  you  to  supper.'*  *'  Does  he, 
father,  dearP*'  and  as  she  spoke  she  drew  her  hand 
from  Lord  Hubert,  who  now  stood  frowning  be- 
side her.  «*  I  wish,  dear  father,"  she  continued, 
"  you  would  take  me  yourself,  I  am  very  tired,  and 
you  look  so ;  come,  father,  you  take  me.'*  It  was 
the  golden  point  in  Melanie's  character,  that  deep 
affection  she  held  for  her  father.  He  might  have 
monlded  her  to  anything  through  this  one  feeling — 
he  did  mould  her  to  the  fearful  cast  of  his  own  life. 
But  now  he  drew  her  hand  within  his  arm  and 
smiled  proudly  and  fondly  on  her. 

"  Were  you  fortunate  to  night,  father  ?"  she 
asked.  He  assented.  *'How  much  did  you 
win?'*  He  whispered  something.  She  started 
and  clung  to  his  arm.  **  Give  it  back,  father — re 
Bounce,  refnse  it.*'  He  burst  out  laughing. 
"No,'*  he  said,  "I never  throw  luck  away;  De 
Borgh  had  the  same  chance  as  myself ;  if  he  chose 
to  play  the  game  that  was  his  look  out,  I  didn't 
ask  him  to  stake  like  a  lunatic.  But — what  ails 
you  child? — are  you  ill? — ^you're  shaking  like  a 
leaf;  what  is  the  matter?'*  "Nothing;**  but  her 
quivering  lip  gave  the  lie  to  the  word. 

He  took  her  to  the  supper-room,  and  pressed 
her  to  eat,  but  she  scarcely  touched  anything; 
yet  she  seemed  to  wish  to  linger,  wished  to  pro- 
tract the  supper ;  but  supper  cannot  be  prolonged 
beyond  a  reasonable  period,  and  Melanie  was 
obliged  to  bring  her's  to  a  close. 

"  Where  is  Lady  Durell,  Melanie  ?"  and  he 
looked  round  for  the  antiquated  chaperone,  who 
was  still  engaged  in  the  process  of  mastication. 
**  I  will  leave  you  with  her,  I  am  going  to  take  a 
hand  at  whist."  Melanie  again  clung  to  him.  I 
wondered  at  her,  she  was  unlike  herself,  and  her 
fkther  seemed  to  think  the  same.  *'  Why,  child," 
he  said,  "  what  are  yon  trembling  at  ?  You  are 
ill,  child ;  perhaps  this  room  is  too  warm  for  you. 
De  Burgh,  will  you  take  my  daughter  to  the  ball- 
room? — they  are  waiting  for  me  at  the  whist 
table.**  Lord  Hubert  gave  her  his  arm,  and  for 
a  nonent  she  tried  to  smile;  but  there  waa  deeper 


sorrow  in  that  smile  than  if  tears  had  rolled  over 
her  cheeks.  "Father" — and  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him — "good  night  and  good-bye!  I 
shall  not  stay  very  long,  for  I  am  sorely  tired. 
Good-bye,  dear  father — say  •  good-bye'  to  me." 
He  seemed  scarcely  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
whether  to  laugh  at,  or  be  angry  with  her. 

"  Why,  Melanie,"  he  replied,  "  what  are  you  so 
absurd  about  to  night  ?  You  wish  me  good-bye, 
and  ask  me  to  take  leave  of  you,  as  if  you  were 
going  to  the  North  Pole,  or  some  unexplored 
country,  and  never  expected  to  see  me  again,  in- 
stead of  taking  your  departure  from  this  ball*  room, 
and  arriving  at  home  two  or  three  hours  before 
myself.  Nonsense,  Melanie ! — it  is  unlike  you ; 
do  have  more  sense  !'* 

She  turned  paler  as  she  listened  to  him,  but  did 
not  move  from  his  side.  He  became  augry.  "  Me- 
lanie," he  continued,  "  Do  you  see  what  you  are 
doing?  You  are  stopping  the  game  by  your 
foolery.  Go  away,  child,  and  don't  make  a  scene. 
Tears !  By  Jove  !— that's  too  bad  ;"  and  he 
turned  hastily  from  her — for  Captain  Dumaresque 
considered  the  demonstration  of  the  misery  he  had 
himself  caused  as  an  unpardonable  offence. 

"  Come  up  stairs*' — and  Lord  Hubert  drew  her 
on.  As  she  took  his  arm  she  looked  back  at 
her  father ;  then,  when  she  could  see  him  no  lon- 
ger, she  turned  to  her  companion.  I  followed 
them  to  the  ball-room,  and  saw  her  raise  her  tearful 
eyes  pleading  with  him ;  I  marked  her  gentle, 
loving,  earnest  face,  as  she  waited  for  his  answer 
to  what  she  had  urged  ;  I  saw  that  he  had  replied 
sternly ;  and  then,  as  she  looked  up  atJiim,  I  could 
see  the  expression  of  her  features  change.  Like 
a  dissolving  view,  where  a  bright  and  sunny  scene 
imperceptibly  becomes  dark,  and  cold,  and  cheerless 
— where  flowers  of  brilliant  hue  are  transformed  to 
black  and  frost-nipped  blossoms,  and  nature's  smile 
is  changed  for  nature's  frown.  Thus  was  it  with 
Melanie.  As  she  pled  with  her  friend,  as  she 
looked  up  at  him,  she  had  smiled,  and  although  her 
smile  was  sad  and  wretched,  yet  there  was  much 
in  it  I  loved  to  look  on.  But  the  fading  of  that 
gentle  face — the  gradual  deepening  of  its  tones, 
till  nothing  but  cold,  stern  determination  remained, 
and  bleak  despair  and  recklessness,  was  sad  to  wit- 
ness ;  yet  I  read  it  all,  as  she  stood  pale  and  cold 
before  me — read  it  in  the  compressed  lip,  the  un- 
flinching eye,  the  contracted  brow.  They  ap- 
proached me,  and  she  extended  her  hand. 

"  Good  night.  Sir  Rupert,'*  she  said,  "  I  am 
going  home — nay,  do  not  call  my  father,  nor  Lady 
Durell,  if  you  please ;  you  can  say  to  both,  should 
they  Inquire  for  me,  that  I  have  left.  I  can  surely 
traverse  the  distance  to  our  own  house  alone.** 

"  Let  me  go  with  you" — and  I  offered  her  my 
arm.     •*  No  thank  you — good  night." 

I  saw  him  place  her  in  her  carriage,  and  then, 
when  he  had  seen  her  depart,  he  returned. 

"Will  you  go  home,  De  Burgh  ?"  I  asked. 

"Not  yet,'*  was  his  answer;  "I  hiive  engaged 
several  of  the  fttir  Totariai  of  Teipdohoreb  udmnst 
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not  disappoint  them.  Let  me  introduce  yon  to 
some  one  to  amuse  jou,  and  make  you  forget  that 
you  are  waiting.  Mrs.  Leicester  will  do— she  will 
repay  you  for  lingering.'*  He  took  me  to  the  lady 
he  named.  I  found  his  opinion  of  her  correct. 
Clever,  witty,  her  conversation  the  evidence  of  a 
well-stored,  well-directed  mind,  I  soon  became 
interested  in  her,  and  forgot  Lord  Ilubert. 

I  think  I  must  have  been  talking  to  her  for 
nearly  two  hours  when  I  suddenly  remembered 
liim.  It  was  late,  and  so  Mrs.  Leicester  seemed  to 
think,  for  she  rose  for  the  purpose  of  quitting. 
Lord  Hubert  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  sought 
in  card,  supper,  ball- rooms,  and  was  uneasy.  I 
returned  to  the  card-room.  Dumaresque  had 
finished  his  game,  and  was  talking  to  two  or  tliree 
men.  I  asked  him  if  he  liad  seen  De  Burgh  ?  He 
replied  in  the  negative.  I  thought  he  must  have 
missed  me  in  some  way,  and  gone  home  alone. 
Acting  on  this  supposition,  I  went  to  our  hotel. 
A  waiter  had  seen  him  in  the  passage,  but  had 
taken  no  further  notice  of  him  ;  the  valet,  however, 
had  left  on  business  of  importance,  taking  a  large 
travelling  case. 

"Has  Lord  Hubert  left  Beaumaris — did  the 
valet  accompany  him  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  Rupert ;  the  valet  left  an  hour  before 
Lord  Hubert  came  home.'* 
'  I  became  more  uncomfortable  every  minute.  Not 
knowing  what  to  do,  I  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and 
tried  to  wait  patiently,  still  hoping  that  he  would 
appear.  It  was  now  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  For  something  to  do,  I  ordered  break- 
fast. It  w^  brought,  and  eaten  mechanically.  I 
wandered  to  the  window,  and  then,  unable  to  bear 
longer  this  inactive  state  of  doubt  and  dread,  put 
on  my  hat  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  Dumaresque. 
I  left  the  hotel,  and  went  to  Ty  Maur.  A  sleepy 
looking  housemaid  was  washing  the  great  stone 
passage. 

"  Can  I  see  Captain  Dumaresque  ?** 

The  Welshwoman  looked  up  from  her  occupation, 
and  muttered  some  unintelligible  Welsh  jargon, 
through  \\!r:!i  T  mly heard  the  words  "go — see," 
and  then  sbe  disappeared  through  a  door  at  the 
extremity  of  the  passage.  I  waited  for  nearly  ten 
minutes — for  Morris  had  to  be  awakened  from  his 
first  nap.     However,  he  came  at  last. 

"  Can  I  see  Captain  Dumaresque,  Morris  P*' 

"  My  master  has  not  risen  yet,  sir" — and  Morris 
looked  as  if  he  thought  me  mad  to  proffer  such  a 
request. 

"  Will  you  take  my  card,  and  ask  him  to  see  me 
for  a  few  moments  in  his  bedroom.*' 

Morris  looked  very  inquisitive  and  very  doubtful, 
but  I  urged  liim  to  speed — so  ho  took  my  card, 
and  in  a  few  moments  asked  me  to  walk  up. 

Captain  Dumaresque  opened  his  eyes  as  I  en 
tered  the  room.  "Why,  Dawnford,  my  good 
fellow,"  he  said,  "  what's  the  row,  that  you  come 
and  knock  a  poor  fellow  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  ?" — and  he  rubbed  his  eyes  again. 

I  told  him  of  the  disappearance  of  Ix>rd  Hubert. 


"I  can  understand  his  absence,"  he  replied;  "he 
owes  me  a  lot  of  money ;  no  doubt  he  has  gone  to 
see  if  his  bankers  will  advance  the  sum — for  I 
fancy  it  is  low  water  with  him.  Don't  make  your- 
self uneasy ;  he'll  turn  up  all  right." 

"Do  you  know  where  your  daughter  is,"  I 
asked. 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "Melanie?"  he  said. 
"  Why,  in  bed,  of  course ;  do  you  want  to  pay 
her  a  visit  P"  and  he  laughed  again. 

"  You  had  better  be  sure  she  is  in  her  room,"  I 
replied.  "  Send  and  say  I  want  to  see  her  as  soon  as 
she  can  rise,  and  meet  mo  in  the  drawing-room." 
His  su;>^>icion  began  to  be  awakened.  "  Good 
heavens!"  ho  cried,  *' vou  rannot  fancy  Melanie  can 
have  gone  with  him  ?'* 

"  Seal  and  sec  if  she  is  in  her  room." 
He  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  that  Mclanie's 
maid  might  convey  my  message  to  her  mistress. 
Some  time   elapsed   without    our   receiving  any 
answer,  and  then  Dumaresque  rang  again. 

"  What  does  Miss  Dumaresque  say,  Morris  P" 
"  Louise  cannot  make  Miss  Melanie  hear,  sir ; 
and  the  door  is  locked,  so  she  cannot  enter.*' 
"I  will  go  myself." 

And  he  sprang  from  his  bed.  He  did  not  niter 
one  word  while  he  was  dressing ;  his  cheeks  were 
pallid,  and  his  hands  trembled.  Alas !  he  feared 
that  he  was  childless,  or  worse  than  childless,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  her  words,  her  entreaties  for  a 
farewell,  her  looks,  were  all  remembered  by  him. 
He  was  quickly  dressed,  and  then  he  spoke  to  me. 
"  Come,  Dawnford,  with  me." 
Melanie's  room  was  oti  the  same  floor  as  the 
drawing-room,  and  corresponded  with  it  in  size 
and  shape.  Captain  Dumaresque  slept  on  the 
upper  floor.  A  step  seemed  to  carry  him  to  her 
door. 

'-Melanie,"  and  he  knocked  gently,  as  if  he 
feared  waking  her  too  suddenly.  No  answer. 
"  Melanie,"  and  he  called  her  again — still  there 
was  no  reply.     He  looked  at  me. 

"Call  her  once  more,"  I  said,  "and  then, 
should  you  gain  no  reply,  break  open  the  door." 

"  Melanie."  He  waited  longer  than  I  thought 
necessary.  I  believe  he  feared  to  enter — he 
expected  to  see  her  lying  dead  before  him. 

"  Do  not  delay,"  I  urged,  as  he  stood  irresolute ; 
"  every  moment  now  is  of  importance." 

Dumaresque  was  a  powerful  man.  As  I  spokc» 
he  hurled  himself  against  the  crazy  old  door ;  it 
flew  from  its  hinges,  and  the  room  was  open  to  us. 
As  I  expected,  she  was  not  there.  The  glittering 
ball  dress  lay  on  the  bed,  as  if  dragged  off  in 
haste.  Drawers  were  open,  the  contents  lying  on 
the  floor;  a  hasty  selection  of  articles  had  evi- 
dently been  made  for  a  journey.  Dumaresque 
looked  like  a  dead  man  as,  leaning  for  support 
against  the  wall,  he  surveyed  the  scene. 

"  Search  for  a  letter,"  he  said.  "  She  surely 
cannot  have  left  me  without  a  word." 

A  letter,  directed  to  her  father,  lay  on  the 
dressing  table.     He  tore  it  open,  and  then  handed 
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it  to  me.  The  wretched  gtrl  began  by  exoasing 
the  very  crime  she  was  bent  on  committing,  and 
then  she  cmred  pardon  for  it.  She  told  her  father 
that  she  shouUl  bnt  be  absent  for  a  few  days.  *'  I 
shall  soon  return,  dear  father/'  such  were  her 
words,*'  and  claim  your  blessing  on  my  husband.*' 
Dumaresque  swore  a  terrible  oath  of  Tengeance 
against  his  child.  '*  Does  she  think  to  cheat  and 
foil  roe,  and  then  cozen  me  with  a  few  fair  words  f 
I  tell  you,  Dawnford,  I  would  drag  her  from  him, 
if  I  thought  my  doing  so  would  kill  her.  Marry 
her,  will  he?  I  doubt  him;  but  if  he  harms  a 
hair  of  her  head — if  he  even  casts  an  unholy  look 
on  her,  his  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit.  Is  there  any 
clue  to  the  road  they  haTC  taken  P*' 

"None." 

"We  will  find  one." 

And  one  was  found  aooner  than  we  expected, 
for  at  that  moment  a  letter  was  brought  in.  It 
contained  a  check  on  Lord  Hubert's  banker  for 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  postmark  of  the  coTcr 
was  Bangor. 

"That  is  the  first  footprint,"  he  said;' "we 
will  be  on  their  track  before  long.  Morris,  order 
a  carriage  at  once ;  put  all  together  you  can  in 
ten  minutes.     I  start  in  that  lime.*' 


CHAFTEE  VII. 
We  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  A  mahogany 
case  of  pbtols  stood  on  the  side  table.  He  took 
them  out,  examined  the  locks,  placed  them  in  the 
case  again,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  put  into 
the  carriage,  which  was  now  ready  at  the  door. 

"  Gallop  all  the  way  to  Bangor,  and  you  shall 
have  double  fees.*' 

The  post-boy  obeyed  him.  We  drove  to  the 
station.  They  had  been  there ;  at  least,  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  answering  exactly  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Melanie  and  Lord  Hubert,  had  passed 
through  Bangor  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning-^ 
the  lady  looked  pale  and  hurried.  They  had  gone 
on  towards  Conway.  We  followed ;  in  about  half 
an  hour  we  were  in  the  place.  Again  we  heard  of 
them— on  now  again,  without  a  moment's  pause, 
to  Chester. 

With  frantic  eagerness,  Dumaresque  inquired 
for  them.  No  such  persons  had  been  heard  of — 
none  answering  to  the  description  had  passed  that 
way,  or  arrived  at  that  station.  We  were  6om- 
pletelj  at  fault — we  had  lost  all  trace  of  them. 
What  should  we  do,  wluther  go ;  to  retrace  our 
steps  towards  the  point  where  we  had  last  heard 
of  them,  would  be  mere  loss  of  time.  We  knew 
that  we  were  on  the  road  they  had  taken ;  better 
go  on  and  see  if  we  could  hear  anything  of  them. 
On  again  to  station  after  station,  only  to  meet 
with  disappointment.  On  and  on— farther  from. 
hope,  and  then  back  to  where  the  last  hope  had 
cheated  us.  Thus  passed  three  harrowing  days ; 
every  hotel  in  our  progress  was  searched,  every 
railvaj  official  interrogated — all  fruitlessly — we 


hid  lost  every  trace  of  Melanie.  On  the  fourth 
morning  after  we  had  missed  her,  we  returned  to 
Conway;  and  wearied  in  mind  and  body,  not 
knowing  how  to  act,  we  went  to  the  hotel.  It 
seemed  a  forlorn  hope;  but  we  inquired  for 
them  once  more.  The  waiter  thought  for  one 
moment. 

"  A  lady  and  gentleman,  did  you  say  sir  ?*' 

"Yes." 

"The  lady  young,  and  pretty  looking  like,  the 
gentleman  not  old." 

"  Exactly,  can  you  tell  me  anything  about  them, 
my  man?" 

"  They  came  here  yesterday,  sir,  and  posted  on 
this  morning  to  Bangor,  the  young  Udy  was  crying 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  They'll  be  at  the 
Victoria,  at  Bangor,  unless  they've  left."  And  our 
weary  chase  was  begun  again.  As  we  approached 
Bangor,  Dumaresque  could  scarcely  keep  his  seat ; 
his  excitement  was  so  great  I  feared  his  reason 
was  leaving  him.  But  the  shrill  whistle  told  that 
we  were  near  the  place,  and  the  great  engine 
puffed  and  panted  more  leisurely,  and  at  length 
stopped.  Dumaresque  had  scarcely  patience  for  the 
guard  to  come  and  open  the  carriage  for  us.  But 
railway  doors  and  railway  officials  are  stubborn 
things,  and  defy  the  impatience  of  everything  less 
obtuse  than  themselves.  At  last  we  were  liberated 
and  then  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  ' 
Victoria. 

"  Have  a  lady  and  gentleman  arrived  here  within 
the  kst  six  or  eight  hours  P" 

"  A  sleek  looking  waiter,  with  a  white  napkin 
in  his  hand,  and  that  obsequious  smile  on  his  face 
which  seemed  to  guage  the  "  gullability"  of  each 
customer,  answered  ns.  "  Yes,  sir,  a  great  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  arrived  here."  "  But 
those  I  would  inqaire  of  are,  a  young  lady,  with  a 
gentleman  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  older 
than  herself — a  valet  with  them^-can  you  remem] 
member  such  as  being  the  present  inmates  of  the 
house?" 

The  sleek  waiter  mused. 

"James,"  and  he  called  to  an  understrapper 
"who  is  in  No.  82 f*  "Lady  and  gentleman, 
just  had  breakfast,  want  their  bill,  going  on  by 
next  train. *' 

I  fancied  it  was  them,  and  it  was  evident  that 
Dumaresque  held  the  same  opinion,  for  he  turned 
to  the  waiter. 

"I  must  see  that  lady  and  gentleman  "he 
said,"  put  me  into  their  room  if  only  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  a  couple  of  sovereigns  are  yours."  "  I 
don't  see  how  it  can  be  done  sir ;  yet  stay,  I  cau 
admit  you  by  accident — yes— that  will  do — follow 
me,  sir."  And  he  walked  on  before  us  until  he 
reached  the  room  in  question.  "  That  is  the  room 
sir ;  you  can  go  in,  and  if  you  find  you  are  mis- 
taken, beg  pardon  for  intrusion.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Any  other  little  service  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
for  you." 

We  were  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  we 
fancied  she  was ;  we  could  hear  voices  inside  talk- 
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ing  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone — Dumare8qne*8 
hand  was  on  the  door — he  opened  it.  There 
a!  nod — not  Melaine — but  one  vho  in  age  and 
figure  niiglit  have  represented  her.  and  by  her  aide 
a  gemleman  who  might  be  about  the  age  of  Lord 
Hubert. 

With  a  groan  Dumaresque  staggered  againat 
the  door.  The  reaction  was  too  sudden  for  him. 
He  had  made  so  sure  of  seeing  her — and  then  to 
meet  a  stranger;  the  disappointment  was  too 
much  for  his  overwrought  feelings,  and  he  sank 
into  the  nearest  chair.  The  ladj  advanced  and 
spoke  to  him. 

"  Can  we  help  you  V*  ahe  said  ;  *'  jou  seem  ill ; 
anything  we  can  do  for  you  wUl  be  done  with 
pleasure;  my  brother  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service 
to  you."  She  seemed  with  her  gentle  voice  to 
speak  to  Dumaresque'a  heart,  and  win  his  confi- 
dence. "It  is  my  mind  which  is  sick,  young 
lady,"  he  said,  *'  and  not  my  body.  I  seek  one 
who  is  very  dear  to  me,  one  about  your  own  age, 
whom  I  expected  to  meet  in  place  of  you — she  is 
my  only  cluld,  and  haa  left  my  roof. 

The  lady  turned  to  her  brother.  "  Robert,'* 
she  said,  "  do  you  not  remember  that  carriage 
which  was  dashing  so  madly  along  the  road  ?  It 
passed  us  soon  after  we  left  Llanfair  ?  Do  you  not 
remember  the  lady  she  was  young  and  very  lovely. 
If  she  were  your  daughter,  sir,  she  was  with  a 
gentleman  about  Robert's  age.  They  were  going 
towards  Holyhead,  I  fancy,  but  that  cf  course  is 
merely  conjecture." 

A  horrible  suspicion  seized  me.  He  was  taking 
her  to  Holyhead,  preparatory  to  leaving  England, 
and  had  purposely  gone  southward  first  to  mislead 
us.  "  Now  for  life  or  death,"  said  her  father, 
<*  I'll  follow  her  to  the  limits  of  this  world.  They 
have  posted  to  avoid  the  telegraph,  but  we*U  have 
them  yet.  When  did  you  meet  them  V  and  he 
turned  to  the  lady  again.  "  Yesterday  morning. 
We  stopped  on  our  road  to  visit  some  old 
friends." 

They  had  got  the  start  of  us  then.   Dumaresque 


seemed  in  a  frensy.  A$  we  passed  sti^tion  after 
station,  he  would  hare  got  ont  and  asked  news  of 
her,  although  from  the  fact  of  their  having  gone 
by  the  road,  it  would  have  been  useless  for  him  to 
do  so.  At  last  we  reached  Holyhead.  Of  course 
we  could  gain  no  news  of  her  at  the  railway ;  I  did 
not  expect  it,  but  Dumaresque  did,  and  persisted 
in  lingering.  '*  Down  to  the  harbour.  Damaresque, 
at  once ;  we  have  not  a  moment  to  spare," — and  I 
dragged  him  with  me.  Large  steam-ships  and 
other  Tcssels  lay  in  the  harbour.  One — and  a 
magnetic  influence  seemed  to  chain  my  thoughts 
to  her,  lay  in  the  roads.  She  was  a  splendid  ship ; 
the  blue  peter  was  flying  from  her  fore,  and  the 
voices  of  the  seamen  rose  in  chorus  as  they  dragged 
the  anchor  up.  "  Dumaresque,"  I  said,  "  ihat 
ship  holds  Melanie ;  we  must  catch  her  yet."  A 
boat  lay  close,  "Can  you  re.ach  yonder  vessel  before 
ahe  is  off  f"  The  boatman  shaded  his  eyes  with 
his  hands  from  the  sun  as  he  looked  at  her.  "  Aye, 
aye,  air— but»  (and  he  looked  at  her  again)  *twill 
be  a  hard  chase ;  however  weMl  try.  Here  Bill,  the 
gen'lemen  want  to  catch  the  Phcsnix ;  lend  a  band, 
man,  and  look  sharp."  Those  boatmen  saw  that 
we  bad  aome  urgent  reason  for  wishing  to  reach 
the  ship,  and  they  pulled  as  if  life  depended  on 
every  stroke.  The  boat  flew  through  the  water, 
never  boat  seemed  to  speed  as  that  boat.  But  we 
had  a  long,  a  fearful  distance  to  traverse — the  drops 
streamed  from  the  brows  of  the  boatmen ;  it  was 
a  race  between  us  and  that  rising  anchor.  On 
faster-rthe  anchor  is  rising  slowly,  surely, — and 
the  sails  are  ready  for  unfurling.  A  few  momenta 
and  she  may  be  toiling  on  her  way,  and  we  so 
impotently  following  her.  The  breeze  freshens — 
one  pull — shame  on  the  puny  muades  which  lay 
behind  the  will.  Twentv  yards  more — a  signal — 
they  see  us,  one  more  long  and  desperate  effort — 
and  the  boat  grated  against  the  side  of  the  graceful 
ship.  Up  to  the  deck  like  lightning — how  I  never 
knew.  There  she  stood,  there,  the  once  gentle 
Melanie ;  with  frowning  brow  and  flashing  eye ; 
with  looks  of  scorn  and  hatred. 
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**  Sir,  we  had  talk.**— />r.  _fatiigaiii 

"  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  free.**— JmM  Pwl,  the  OtU^  On*. 

"  The  honuurablett  part  of  talk  la  to  give  the  occaalon  ;  and  then  to  moderate  again,  and  pass  to  «6fne^-hftt  else/' 


LTTEKATTmi:  AS  A  PB0P1:SSI0N. 
There  are  certain  topics  in  the  conduct  of  life 
which  never  seem  done  tvilh,  though  their  settle- 
ment is  a  very  simple  tliiig,  so  far  as  abstract 
prepositions  go.  Practical  guidance,  perhaps,  no 
man  ever  got  out  of  abstract  propositions,  or  ever 
will.     Yet  we  all  like  a  clear  generalisation,  and 


profess  to  mould  our  lives  by  opinion ;  perhaps^ 
one  should  rather  say,  we  flatter  ourselTcs  that  ir0 
do  so. 

One  of  the  topics  which  I  haTe««n  mj  eye  is, 
that  of  the  relation  of  literature  to  the  means  of 
life.  I  am  rather  weary  of  it,  yet  I  have  just  bit 
upon  the  following  paragraph  (witbqu^  any  iudica- 
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tion  of  its  authorship)  :-—"  Madame  de  Stael," 
writes  the  narrator,  "  Madame  de  Stael  one  day 
said  to  me, 

"  Hov  sorrj  I  am  lor  Campbell  I  his  poverty  m  nnseltles 
111*  mind  that  he  cannot  write."  I  replied,  "  Why  does  he 
not  take  the  sitaation  of  a  derk  P  he  could  then  coronose 
teraea  during  his  leianre  honrs.**  This  answer  was  reckoned 
very  craal  both  by  Madame  dt  Stael  and  Maekiotoili ;  bat 
there  waa  reiUy  kiadneaa  aawell  as  troth  in  it.  WbeDlitaratara 
is  the  aole  boainess  of  life  it  becomes  a  drudgery ;  when  we 
are  able  to  resort  to  it  only  at  certain  hoars,  it  is  a  charming 
relaxation. 

How  naively  absurd  I  To  begin  with,  Charles 
Lamb  was  a  cler|:,  and  has  left  on  record  what  ke 
thought  of  "  the  desk*s  dead  wood,"  in  two  beau- 
tiful sonnets: — 

I.  WORK. 
Who  first  invtnted  work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holyday>rejoieiDg  spirit  down 
To  the  ever-haunting  importunity  . 
Of  bosiness  in  the  green-fields,  and  the  town — 
To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade— and,  oh !  most  sad. 
To  that  dry  dmdgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood  F 
Who,  bat  the  Being  anblest,  alien  frppi  good, 
Sabbathleaa  Satan,  he  who  his  nngla4 
Task  ever  plies  'mid  rotatory  burnings. 
That  round  and  round  incalcntttbly  reel — 
Por  wrath  diTine  hath  made  him  like  a  wheel — 
In  that  red  realm  from  which  are  no  retamisga : 
Whcra  toiling  and  torrooiliog  ever  and  aye 
H^  and  his  tbonghta,  keep  pensive  ]rorking-day. 

n.  LEISURE. 
They  talk  of  Time,  and  of  Time's  galling  yoke. 
That  like  a  millstone  on  man*s  mind  doth  presa, 
Wbieh  only  voric  aod  boaiaess  cu  redreas: 
Of  divine  Jjeisnr^  such  foal  Uet  are  spoke, 
Woanding  ber  fair  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke. 
Bat  might  I,  fed  with  silent  meditation, 
AsBoiled  live  from  that  fiend — Occupation. 
Jwifrobm$  L^hor^  which  my  tpiriu  hath  broken* 
r<t  drink  of  Timo's  rich  enp,  and  never  surfeit; 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  the  gem 
That  crown'd  the  white  top  of  Mctbusalero : 
Yea,  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  nerer  forfeit. 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky,  • 

Tlie  heaven*Bwcet  bnrthen  of  eternity. 

Thus  far,  Charles.  Now  let  us  hear  what  Mr. 
pawthorne,  bj  the  mouths  of  Zenobia  and  Miles 
Coyerdale — to  wit,  in  the  "  Blithedale  Romance,'* 
— has  to  say  upon  this  matter  of  the  rolntion  of 
mechanical  and  quasi-mechanical  work,  to  the 
outflow  of  genius.  <*  While  our  enterprise  lay  al] 
in  theory,"  says  Mr.  Coverdalc, 

We  had  pleased  onrselves  with  deleclable  visions  of  the 
apiritoaliaation  of  labour.  It  was  to  be  our  form  of  prayer 
and  ceremonial  of  worship.  Each  stroke  of  the  hoc  was  to 
nncoTcr  aoroe  aromatic  root  of  wisdom,  heretofore  hidden 
from  the  ann.  Pausing  in  the  field,  to  let  the  wind  exhale 
the  moistnre  from  onr  foreheads,  we  were  to  look  upward, 
mfid  catch  glimpses  into  the  far-off  soul  of  truth.  In  this 
point  of  Ticw,  matters  did  not  turn  out  quite  so  well  as  we 
anticipated.  It  is  Tcry  true  that,  sometimes,  gazing  casually 
around  me,  oot  of  the  midst  of  my  toil,  I  used  to  discern  a 
richer  pictaresqneness  in  the  visible  scene  of  earth  and  aky. 
nen  wca,  at  each  moments,  a  novelty,  an  unwonted  napec^ 
CO  the  face  «lf  nature,  aa  if  abo  ha^  been  taken  by  surprise, 
sad  seen  act  unawaraa,  with  no  opportunity  to  put  off  her 
real  look,  and  assume  the  mask  with  which  she  mysteriously 
hides  heraclf  from  mortals.    But  this  was  all.    The  clod* 


of  earth,  which  we  so  constantly  belabonred  and  tnrni»d  or<»r 
and  over,  were  never  etherealised  into  tlionght.  Our  thoughts, 
on  the  contrary,  were  fast  becoming  cloddish.  Our  labour 
symbolised  nothing,  and  left  us  mentally  sluggish  in  tlie 
dusk  of  the  evening.  Intellectual  activity  is  incompatilile 
with  any  large  amount  of  bodily  exercise.  The  yeoman  and 
the  scholar,  the  yeoman  and  the  man  of  finest  moral  culture, 
though  not  the  man  of  atnrdieat  sense  %nd  integrity,  are 
(wo  distinct  iudifidgal^,  and  pan  never  be  melted  or  welded 
into  one  substanpe. 

Zenobia  sqon  saw  this  truth,  and  gibed  me  about  it  one 
evening,  as  Hollingsworth  and  I  lay  on  the  grass,  after  a 
hard  day's  work.  **  I  am  afraid  yon  did  not  make  a  song 
to-day,  while  loading  the  hay  cart,"  said  ahe,  "  aa  Bnrns 
did,  wb^a  ke  vaa  reaping  barley."  "  Burns  never  made  a 
song  in  haying-time,"  I  answered,  vpry  positively.  '*  He 
was  no  poet  while  a  farmer,  and  no  farmer  while  a  poet.' 

And  yet,  once  again,  let  Mr.  Hawthorne  speak, 
this  time  in  his  own  person,  in  the  Custom-house 
chapter  of  the  "Scariet  Letter."  "So  little 
adapted,"  says  he, 

Is  the  atmosphere  Qf  ^  cnttom-honse  to  the  delicate 
harvest  of  lancy  and  sensibility,  that,  had  I  remained  there 
through  ten  presidencies  yet  to  come,  I  donbt  whether  the 
tale  of  **  The  Scariet  Letter**  wonid  have  been  brought 
before  the  public  eye.  My  imagination  waa  a  tarnished 
mirror.  It  wouU  not  reflect,  or  only  with  miserable  dim- 
ness, the  figures  with  wbieh  I  did  my  best  to  people  it.  The 
characters  of  the  narrative  would  not  be  warmed  and  ren- 
dered malleable  by  any  heat  that  I  could  kindle  at  my  in- 
tellectual forge.  They  would  take  neither  the  glow  of 
passion  nor  the  tenderness  of  sentiment,  but  retained  all 
the  rigidity  of  dead  oorpsea,  and  atared  me  in  the  face  with 
a  fixed  and  ghastly  grin  of  eontemptnons  defiance.  **  What 
have  you  to  do  with  us  P"  that  expression  seemed  to  say. 
"  The  little  power  yon  might  once  have  possessed  over  tlie 
tribe  of  unrealities  is  gone !  Yon  have  bartered  it  for  'a 
pittance  of  the  public  gold.  Go,  then,  and  earn  your 
wages  t"  In  short,  the  almost  torpid  creature^  of  my  own 
iiftoey  twitted  me  witk  imbecility,  and  not  without  fair 
occasion. 

It  was  not  merely  during  the  three  hours  and  a  half 
which  Uncle  Sam  claimed  as  the  share  of  my  daily  life,  that 
this  wretched  numbness  held  possession  of  me.  It  went 
with  me  oif  mj  sea'Shorc  walks,  and  rambles  into  the  coun- 
try, whenever — which  was  seldom  and  reluctantly— I 
bestirred  myself  to  seek  that  invigorating  charm  of  Nature, 
wliich  used  to  give  me  such  freshness  and  activity  of 
thoD|{ht,  the  moment  that  I  stepped  across  the  threshold  of 
the  Old  Manse.  The  same  torpor,  as  regarded  the  capacity 
for  intellectual  effort,  accompanied  me  home,  and  weighed 
upon  me  in  the  chamber  which  I  most  absurdly  termed  my 
atndy.  Nor  did  ii  quit  me,  when,  late  at  night,  I  sat  in 
the  deserted  parlour,  lighted  only  by  the  glimmering  coal 
fire  and  the  moon,  striving  to  picture  forth  imaginary  scenes 
which,  the  next  day,  might  flow  oat  on  the  brightening  page 
in  many-haed  description. 

If  the  imaginative  (acuity  refused  to  act  at  anch  an  hour, 
it  might  well  be  deemed  a  hopeless  case.  .  .  .  It  ts 
anything  but  agreeable  to  be  haunted  by  a  suspicion  that 
one's  intellect  is  dwindling  away,  or  exhaling,  without  your 
eonsciousness,  like  ether  oat  «>f  a  phial,  so  that  at  every 
glance  you  find  a  smaller  and  leas  volatile  reaidunm.  But  of 
the  fact  there  could  be  no  doubt." 

Backed  by  these  authorities,  both  men  of  most 
delicate  faculty,  and  backed,  also,  by  our  own  ex- 
perience, we  may  almost  any  of  us  venture  to  assert 
that  the  suggestion  that  Campbell  should  turn  clerk, 
and  all  similar  suggestions  to  (more  or  less)  similar 
people,  are  quite  mistaken.  Improbtu  labor  breaks 
the  spirits,  as  Lamli  says— not  of  all  people,  but 
of  such  as  lutTO  certain  sensibilities  in  a  high  de* 
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gree.  And,  what  b  more  to  the  purpose,  a  man's 
mind  will  inevitably  take  its  tone  from  its  environ- 
ment. A  man  cannot  pile  up  sugar,  or  add  up 
figures  all  day,  and  then  say,  "  I  will  go  home  at 
six,  take  tea  and  muffins  with  my  Jane,  look  over 
Bob's  copybook,  praise  Janie's  knitting,  wipe  the 
crumbs  off  my  mouth,  and  write  a  poem."  The 
god  must  and  will  be  waited  on.  Amusing  thought ! 
— that  you  cannot  make  a  fortune  without  giving 
your  mind  to  it,  and  that  you  can  make  a  work  of 
genius  without  complying  with  the  same  condition ! 
If  Campbell's  genius  could  not  bear  fretting  by 
poverty— such  poverty  as  ie  endured,  able,  as  he 
always  was,  to  command  enormous  prices  for  slo- 
venly work  from  too  generous  publishers — how, 
oh,  bow  could  it  have  borne  the  annoyances  of  a 
clerk's  situation? — to  be  "chaffed"  by  coarse, 
worldly-minded  fellows — very  good  in  their  way, 
but  as  alien  from  him  as  Satan  from  good  P  "  O, 
but,"  exclaims  some  disciplinarian,  who  does  not 
know  what  a  wooden-hearted  lump  of  selfishness 
he  is,  "  he  ought  to  force  himself  to  do  his  duty- 
he  could  if  he  liked."  Yes,  he  could,  just  as  a 
child  "  could"  work  in  a  factory-mill  at  long  hours ; 
but  who  would  wish  to  see  him  do  it  P  There  is 
also  the  rather  important  question — would  it  be 
quite  just  to  saddle  a  city  man  with  a  "clerk"  of 
the  stamp  of  Campbell  P  I  speak  now  solely  of 
his  lack  of  activity,  tact,  aud  vigour,  omitting  en- 
tirely the  fact  that  he  was  a  bad  arithmetician,  and 
that  no  human  culture  could  ever  have  made  him 
a  good  one,  except  at  the  cost  of  giving  him  a 
diseased  brain — diseased  by  being  forced  upon  work 
for  which  it  was  unfitted  by  its  natural  constitution. 
There  is  one  more  point.  I  should  suppose  that, 
upon  an  average  of  his  life,  after  he  had  once 
attained  distinction,  Campbell's  income  could  not 
have  been  less  than  £350  a-year.  Now, how  much  did 
this  friendly  critic  fancy  he  would  obtain  as  a  clerk  P 

The  whole  criticism,  whoever  made  it,  displays 
an  utter  inappreciation  of  this  poet's  character  in 
particular,  and  of  the  poet's  character  in  general. 
Nothing  would  ever  have  made  much  difference  in 
Campbell,  whatever  excuses  might  have  been  set 
up  for  his  (so  called)  idleness  by  himself  or  his 
friends.  His  was  not  a  strong,  productive  mind. 
It  was  singularly  dependent  upon  excitement,  and 
in  early  youth  he  had  be%n  overworked.  His  in- 
activity, his  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the  (unwisely 
formed  P)  expectations  of  his  admirers,  are  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  without  running  to  poverty, 
and  pitying  poor  Compbell  for  his  short  commons, 
and  ins  anxious  life. 

"  Poor  Campbell  I"  But  why  should  we  pity 
this  man  in  any  especial  degree  P  He  had  a  fair 
share  of  world's  comfort;  love,  honour,  troops  of 
friends,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Of  domestic  sorrow  he  had  also  his  share — no 
more — not  so  much  as  many  who  will  honour  me 
by  casting  their  eyes  over  these  lines.  He  chose 
his  own  lot,  and  I  dare  say  he  was  as  much  con- 
tented with  it  as  it  is  in  human  nature  to  be  con- 
tented with  anything. 


Living  by  any  form  of  teaching,  almost,  is  ful 
of  uncertainty  aud  moral  danger.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  writing  men  who  could  scarcely  be 
anything  but  what  they  are ;  the  whole  tribe  of 
journalist  s,  for  instance — those  who  live  their  true 
life  in  the  hurry  and  press  of  events,  and  in  whom 
the  literary  gift — the  gift  of  «rjM*Mf»M— takes  the 
improvising  form.  Then  there  are  other  men  and 
women  of  letters,  who  live  by  their  pens  pariiy 
because  public  opinion  would  not  allow  them  any 
other  means  of  living  respectably— men  and  women 
whose  creed,  religious  and  social,  or  both,  would 
shut  them  out  from  positions  of  trust ;  for  there 
are  very  few  people  wise  enough  to  know  that  the 
gulf  between  belief  and  conduct  is  enormous, 
whatever  the  belief  may  be.  This  much,  however, 
is  certain — that  any  one  who  wishes  to  make  a 
permatunt  mark  upon  the  literature  of  his  country 
had  better,  if  he  possibly  can,  find  some  other 
means  of  getting  his  bread  than  writing.  To  write 
for  immortality,  and  for  the  journals  too,  is  about 
the  most  harasaing  work  a  man  could  engage  in* 
There  are,  of  course,  cases  to  the  contrary — such 
as  those  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray — men  who  have 
a  fine  physique  to  back  the  large  brain,  and  whose 
genius  is  consequently  of  the  productive  and  popu- 
lar order.  Such  men  can  kill  the  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  but  woe  betide  the  weakling  who  tries 
the  same  thing  1 

In  all  cases  where  the  brain,  whether  intrinsically 
or  by  association  with  a  depressing  physique,  is 
delicate  and  incapable  of  incessant  production,  the 
problem — difficult  of  solution,  but  not  always  in- 
soluble— is  to  find  some  not  uncongenial  employ* 
ment,  which  shall  yield  the  nucleus  of  an  income, 
and  leave  a  good  deal  of  leisure  too.  Not  a  clerk's 
place,  if  the  man  be  of  the  Campbell  order,  but 
something  less  continuous,  if  even  more  arduous. 
Men  of  imaginative  mould  should  choose,  if  they 
can,  pursuits  which  leave  large  gapt  of  leisure^ 
even  if  they  pay  for  that  advantage  by  being  over- 
worked at  occasional  times.  This  may  not  be 
considered  favourable  for  "  disciplining  the  imagi- 
nation;" but  people  who  talk  about  that  have 
mistaken  their  vocation.  Discipline  the  blessed 
sunshine !  A  man  who  flatters  himself  that  ho 
has  "  disciplined"  his  imagination,  has  just  taken 
a  goose  for  a  swan,  and  "  disciplined"  some  other 
article — imagination  he  has  none.  A  wooden- 
headed  fellow,  who  has  broken  in  a  freakish  cart- 
horse, calls  out,  "Look,  how  I've  drilled  roy 
Pegasus ;  go  and  do  likewise."  Unhappy  wight ! 
a  few  years  will  dispose  of  his  Pegasus,  and  all 
its  perfonnances. 

I  suppose  some  anxious  senior  will  puU  me  up 
here,  and  ask  if  I  want  to  set  all  the  "  aspiring" 
young  coxcombs  who  write  in  albums  upon  a 
literary  lifeP  No,  I  do  not.  "Then  why  don't 
you  give  sound  advice  to  these  young  fellows  P'* 
My  dear  sir,  what  ii  the  good  of  sMnd  advice  ? 
Did  it  ever  do  gon  any  good  P  "  Can  you  look 
me  in  the  face  and  say  the  same,  JeaunotP** 
Things  will  work  after  their  kind,  and  let  *em  I 
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All  tlio  "  sound  advice'*  in  the  world  is  founded 
upon  experience;  that  is,  upon  our  own  antece- 
dent violation  of  the  principle  contained  in  the 
advice.  It  will  be  so  for  ever.  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  Nature  uses  us  for  her  ends, 
and  as  soon  as  she  has  got  all  she  can  out  of  us, 
we  see  through  the  trick,  and  call  ourselves  wise. 
It  is  her  way,  and  will  be  her  way  for  a  good 
while  yet.  ••  My  dear,  don't  go  to  the  play — I've 
been,  and  seen  through  the  vanity  of  it.**  "  Well, 
ma,  I  want  to  go,  and  see  the  vanity  of  it,  too.'* 
Soch  is  life,' — and  it  might  be  worse.  A 
"traitor-slave"  is  he  who  wants  to  turn  a  poet 
into  a  clerk,  that  so  Pegasus  may  get  more  oats — 
for  Pegasus  shall  not  live  by  oats  alone.  And  be 
is  another,  who  wants  to  be  anythins;  but  what 
Gbd  made  him.  A  true  life  is  possible  to  him 
only  who  can  say,'in  spite  of  occasional  discontents, 
"  I  would  not  exchange  my  own  precise  individual 
effo  for  that  of  any  other  living  creature.  I  take 
it  with  all  it  brings,  and  will  live  it  out  as  faith- 
fully as  I  can,  for  others  and  for  mjself.'*  For 
my  part,  if  I  were  forced  to  transmigrate,  I  should 
think  nothing  so  ignominious  as  a  compromise. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  I  were  Campbell,  I  would 
never  become  Macaulay  or  Brougham.  No; 
change  me  into  something  of  another  order  alto- 
gether— a  silvery  birch,  a  clipper  yacht,  a  peak  of 
ice  dipped  in  the  northern  aurora,  a  Ceylon  pcilm, 
a  brave  man*s  sword,  a  beauty's  necklace,  or  the 
cover  of  a  good  book. 

Let  me  recall  the  chief  points  I  want  to  insist 
upon: — 

Pirst, — Let  no  one  flatter  himself  he  can  dog- 
matise upon  another's  condition,  if  that  condition 
be  one  that  has  been  voluntarily  taken  up,  and 
that  leaves  the  man  all  his  faculties. 

Secondly, — Let  timse  who  think  of  making 
literature  a  profession,  recollect  that  the  condition 
of  making  it  jtay  is  productiveness,  and  that  there 
are  only  two  classes  of  writers  who  are  extremely 
productive — those  of  some  high  order  of  genius, 
which  has  an  immediate  hold  on  popular  sympa- 
thies ;  and  those  who  have  no  genius  at  all, — the 
clever  mediocrities,  who  can  put  their  pens  to 
almost  anything.  These  two  classes  of  writers 
may  make  writing  pay  handsomely,  if  they  will. 
But  others,  men  of  pure  t hough f,  poets  and  story- 
tellers of  tlic  second  and  lower  rnnk^,  and  delicate- 
brained  and  small-chested  people  in  general,  must 
expect  a  sharp  struggle,  if  tliey  write  to  live.  Let 
every  one  choose  his  own  path,  but  let  him  choose 
with  ai  much  forecast  as  he  can. 


PALSE  TEACHING  FOR  THE  TOUNG. 
I  BATE  for  some  time  past  been  trying  to  get  up  a 
collection  9  the  falsehoods  and  evasions  of  the 
views  of  life  inculcated  by  much  of  our  nominally 
religious  literature.  In  a  book  for  the  young,  I 
have  just  turned  up  an  anecdote  with  which  1  can 


remember  being  infinitely  puzzled  and  disgusted 
many  years  ago,  called  "  A  Beautiful  Incident,'* 
and  which  informs  us  that — 

A  pioai  naval  officer  was  at  wa  in  a  drmdral  ■form.  Hit 
wife  was  sitting  in  the  cabin  near  him,  and,  filled  with  alann 
for  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  she  was  so  snrprised  at  his  com- 
posore  and  serenity,  that  she  cried  ont : — 

"  My  dear,  are  yon  not  afraid  P  how  is  it  possible  yon  can 
be  so  calm  in  soch  a  dreadfol  storm  P** 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  taking  his  wife  by  the  hand, 
he  inshrd  from  the  cabin  to  the  deck,  and  drew  liis  sword. 
Pointing  it  at  the  breast  of  his  wife,  he  exclaimed : 

"Are  yon  not  afraid P** 

She  instantly  answered  **  No." 

'*  Why  are  yon  not  afraid  P*'  asked  the  officer. 

'*  Because,"  rejoined  the  lady,  **  I  know  the  sword  is  in 
the  hand  of  my  husband  and  Ae  lovet  me  too  well  to  kurt  me." 

**  Then,"  said  he,  "  remember  /  know  in  whom  I  believe, 
and  that  He  who  controls  the  winds  and  holds  the  water  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands  is  *  mt  Father  in  Heaven.'" 

Now,  first,  there  is  the  palpable  bad  taste,  and, 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  transparent  un- 
truth of  this  story.  If  the  "  incident"  ever  took 
place,  the  husband  must  have  been  a  very  conceited, 
theatrical  sort  of  person  to  play  such  a  monkey 
trick  on  such  an  occasion.  Conceive  the  "pious 
naval  officer"  trotting  up  the  cabin  stairs,  dragging 
his  wife  up  with  him,  and,  amidst  all  the  noisy 
horrors  of  a  great  storm,  pointir.g  his  sword  at  her 
bosom — looking  all  the  while  as  if  he  were  doing 
something  clever.  What  nice  company  such  a  man 
must  have  been  I  But  I  do  not  believe  the  story. 
No  woman  would  ever  dishonour  her  husband  with 
such  a  ridiculous  question.  It  is  a  seaman* 
heroism  to  be  calm  in  storms ;  and  no  wife  of  the 
most  ordinary  discretion  would  venture  on  an  ex- 
pression that  might  for  a  moment  unman  him. 

But,  secondly,  supposing  the  story  true,  what  is 
the  teaching  P  That  God  never  drowns  good 
people.  For  observe,  the  lady  does  not  say  "  You 
are  my  husband,  and  I  trust  you,  whether  you  stab 
me  or  fiof* — wliich  would  have  conveyed  another 
less«)n — but,  <*  you  are  my  husband,  and  love  me 
too  well  to  hurt  me*' — that  ia,  "  you  are  holding 
the  sword  at  my  breast,  but  I  know  it's  only  to  try 
my  courage.'*  Tlierefore,  when  the  "  pious  officer*' 
draws  a  parallel  between  his  wife's  situation  under 
the  threatening  of  his  sword,  and  his  own  situation 
under  the  threatening  of  the  storm,  the  inference 
was  that  he  was  sure  not  to  be  hurt,  and  could, 
therefore,  afford  to  keep  calm.  Wholesome  teach- 
ing for  the  liltlo  ones  !  The  storm  in  question 
covered,  very  probably,  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  affected  thousands  of 
living  creatures,  intelligent  and  non-intelligent. 
It  had,  perhaps,  no  more  to  do  with  that  officer 
than  it  had  with  the  man  at  the  wheel,  or  the 
barnacles  on  the  ship's  bottom.  It  might  strike 
him,  or  spare  him,  whether  he  was  good  or  bad, 
just  as  prussic  acid  will  kill  a  Turk,  a  Jew,  or  a 
Christian,  with  the  most  scientific  indifference.  If 
the  "  pious  naval  officer"  had  clasped  his  wife  to 
his  side,  kissed  her  with  his  soul  on  his  lips,  and 
said,  "  Darling  mine !  we  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  I  mu&t  be  culm  for  the  sake  of  jfourseif 
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and  others  whose  lives  I  have  ia  eharge  under  Him/' 
he  would  have  spoken  manly  and  pious  words.  But 
I  suppo  e  that  would  not  have  made  a  *'  Beautiful 
Incideni*'  for  the  anecdote-b  lok.  For  that,  jou 
inu4t  htTd  a  fool,  with  his  head  full  of  coDoeit  and 
bad  log  c  and  make  him  play  ofT  a  trumpery  coup 
de  thea!re  on  a  trembling  woman.     Tou  have  then 


a  "  Beautiful  tnoident"  for  your  otiidren'a  Sunday 
reading  ;  and,  when  they  inquire  what  it  means, 
you  must  inform  them,  if  jou  are  logical^  that,  even 
as  the  "  pious  naval  officer**  did  not  mean  to  \^^^ 
his  wife  when  he  held  the  sword  at  her  throaty  ^q 
heaven,  though  it  threatens  good  boys  and  gifj^ 
with  storms,  never  drowns  ihem. 
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The  peasantry  of  England,  then,  are  a  bard- 
worked  class,  scarcely  able  to  provide  themselves 
wiih  the  common  necessaries  of  existence  in  the 
"  hey-day"  of  their  prosperity,  and  with  notiiiug 
before  them  for  the  winter  of  life,  but  the  cold 
shelter  of  an  almshouse  or  workhouse,  or  the 
chimney  corner  of  soma  cottage,  where,  with  a 
benevolence  more  truly  generous  in  its  principle, 
than  the  frequently  niggard  bounty  of  the  rich, 
they  are  allowed  lo  drag  out,  drop  by  drop,  the 
remnant  of  their  toilsome  life. 

We  remember  once  entering  the  abode  of  a 
labourer  in  the  country,  where,  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  which  was  used  as  the  common  dwelling 
place  of  the  family  during  the  day  time,  there 
was  placed  a  small  stretcher  bed.  On  this  bed 
lay  an  aged  woman,  the  mother  of  the  mas- 
ter of  that  poor  place.  She  seemed  very  pale 
and  weak,  and  her  eyes  had  a  restless,  weary  look, 
as  if  life's  interest  had  passed  away,  and  nothing 
else  had  filled  its  place. 

"  Is  she  ill  ?"  we  asked. 

"No,  she  ain't  ill,"  was  the  reply,  "but  she 
ain't  no  good  to  herself,  nor  nobody  else,  poor  soul ; 
so  she  just  lies  there  and  keeps  herself  quiet." 

'*  And  how  long  has  she  been  there  P" 

"  Seven  year,  come  MicLaelmas." 

"  And  does  she  never  get  out  of  bed  ?" 

"Ouly  to  have  it  made,  and  put  tidy  like. 
She's  better  off  in  bed  nor  out  of  it." 

"And  wliat  does  she  do  all  day  P  Does  she  read 
or  sew  ?" 

"  No,  she  can't  do  neither.  She  just  lies  there, 
and  has  her  bit  of  food,  and  looks  about  her ;  and 
waits  till  God  be  pleased  to  call  her  home." 

"  Is  she  prepared  fur  that  calling  P" 

"Tain't  for  such  as  I  to  say;  she  don't  talk 
much,  and  when  she  do  speak,  'tis  about  the  chil- 
der,  or  the  house,  or  the  dinner,  or  summut  of 
that  kind." 

"  And  do  not  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood come  and  read  to  her  P  or  the  clergyman 
— does  he  never  speak  to  her  P" 

"  The  parson  comes  sometimes,  but  he's  a  sight 
o'  work  to  do,  and  can't  give  much  time ;  what 
with  his  burying,  and  marrying,  and  christening, 
and  church,  and  sermons,  he's  his  bunds  full :  and 
can't  be  always  dawdling;  f^lout  a  poor  old  body  like 


that ;  and  as  to  the  ladies — such  work  ain't  much 
to  their  minds,  I'm  thinking." 

"  I  suppose  you  read  to  her  yourself,"  was  the 
next  remark. 

"  I  read !  on  Sundays  maybe  I  gets  a  bit  of 
time,  but  on  week  days  I've  plenty  to  do  else. 
Poor  soul !  I  can't  do  all  I  like  for  her." 

"  Why  does  she  not  go  into  the  workhouse  P" 

"  She  don't  like  the  notion,  and  we  don't  like  it 
for  her.  No,  while  we've  a  bit  to  give,  she  shall 
bide  as  she  is." 

Such  cases  as  the  above  are  common  enougk  in 
the  country ;  and  is  there  not  another  field  among 
them  for  woman's  handiwork !  When  our  qhild- 
ren,  mothers,  sisters  have  any  simple  ailment 
which  lays  them  on  a  bed  of  sickness  for  a  week 
or  fortnight,  we  crowd  round  them  with  boo^a, 
tales  of  passing  events,  everything  which  will  be- 
guile the  tedium  of  an  hour.  Yet  poor  bed-ridden 
creatures  may  live  on,  almost  at  the  very  door,  un- 
heeded in  their  solitary  sorrow.  There  is  a  strong 
prejudice  among  them  against  the  workhouse,  and 
they  would  suffer  much  before  they  would  take 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  union.  They  cau 
obtain  some  slight  out-of-door  relief,  it  is  true, 
which  will  contribute  to  the  mere  temporal  wants ; 
but  poor  people,  as  well  as  rich,  require  food  for 
the  mind,  sympathy,  kindness,  conversation,  and 
all  this  is  not  provided  for  them  by  parochial 
authorities,  or  doled  out  from  the  coffers  for 
pauper  relief.  It  must  come  from  those  who  have 
the  leisure,  and  the  will  to  bestow  it.  And  wo« 
man  is  the  proper  almoner  for  relief  of  this  kind. 
Who  so  fitting  to  wander  round,  and  soothe  the 
bed  of  decrepitude  or  sickness  P 

The  paucity  of  occupation  for  the  women  of 
England  (those  of  an  educated  class),  is  an  acknow- 
ledged aud  often  repeated  fact.  The  single  refuge 
for  them  from  want  and  inactivity,  (the  profes- 
sion of  governess)  is  miserably  overdone.  It  seems 
deplorable  that  while  so  many  human  beings  are  on 
the  one  hand  wanting  care,  and  on  the  other  so 
many  seeking  occupation,  that  some  method  cannot 
be  found  of  making  each  class  beneficially  useful 
to  the  other,  and  in  fact,  bringing  them  together 
in  mutually  advantageous  juxta-position.  Now 
why  may  not  visiting  the  poor  become  a  remu* 
nerated  profession  for  t^e  women  of  Ungland,  who 
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are  coitipelled  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  thcm- 
selves  P 

Aa  advertisement,  (which  in  nearly  similar 
detail  has  been  frequently  repeated)  appeared  in 
the  public  papers  lately,  to  the  effect  that  "  a  lady 
wonld  be  willing  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  English, 
together  with  music,  drawing,  and  two  or  three 
continental  languages  for  sixpence  per  hour !  Now 
suppose  that  unfortunate  woman  to  be  lucky  enough 
to  obtain  eight  hours  teaching  per  day— eight  hours 
hard  mental  labour,  in  addition  to  the  physical 
exertion  of  walking  from  place  to  place  to  obtain  it 
— for  6d.  per  hour  will  not  permit  even  omnibus 
hire — she  would  only  be  able  to  gain  4s.  per  day, 
£1  is.  pet  week ;  £62  8s.  per  year !  And  she 
must  neVer  have  a  cold,  or  a  head-ache,  or  feel 
weary,  and  unable  to  attend  to  her  duties,  or  this, 
her  hard-earned  income,  will  suffer  considerable 
diminution.  She  must  be  always  strong,  and  well, 
and  up  to  the  mark,  for  she  cannot  afford  to  be 
otherwise.  And  even  the  uncertainty  of  her  posi- 
tion must  not  fret  or  chafe  her ;  she  must  put  up 
with  impertinence,  vulgarity,  inattention,  and  un- 
kindness — bear  ail  with  an  unruffled  brow,  or  the 
peoalty  will  be  the  loss  of  sixpence  per  hour. 

And  when  with  an  aching  heart,  and  an  aching 
head,  she  has  earned  this  immense  sum  of  £62  8s. 
per  annum,  what  must  she  do  with  it  ?  Put  it 
away  for  the  time  when  old  age  coming  on  will 
prevent  even  this  gain  P 

Nothing  of  the  kind — to  no  such  purpose  can  it 
be  applied.  The  governess  must  dress  and  lodge 
as  a  gentlewoman.  She  must  eat  and  drink,  for 
she  is  a  human  being,  although  the  woman  who 
lately  sent  a  poor  creature  to  France  when  in  a 
dying  state,  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 
She  must  purchase  and  pay  for  the  numberless 
little  items  of  daily  use — and  t!:en,  when  all  her 
expenses  are  defrayed,  she  may  put  by  the  residue 
of  her  fortune  for  the  future. 

Now,  if  we  had  either  colleges  or  institutions, 
where  the  educated  poor  of  England  could  be 
organised  into  the  systematic  care  of  the  unedu- 
cated poor,  remunerated  situations  being  also  pro- 
vided for  them,  the  blessing  to  each  class  would  be 
twofold.  Congenial  occupation,  and  one  of  which 
the  tendency  would  be  to  raise  the  mind  to  some- 
thing higher  than  the  useful  aim  but  mere  drudgery 
of  teaching  would  be  afforded  to  hundreds.  They 
would  no  longer  have  to  fear  the  loss,  from  the 
caprice  of  their  employers,  of  the  miserable  guerdon 
for  their  services,  or  tremble  lest  their  daily  bread 
should,  from  some  cause  or  other,  fail  them.  Their 
position,  too,  would  be  recognised,  and  the  last 
though  not  least  advantage  obtained,  would  be  a 
relief  to  the  governess  market ;  thus,  a  mart  being 
provided  for  the  superfluous  stock,  the  remnant 
would  fetch  its  true  value. 

But  all  this  cannot  be  managed  without  money  ; 
governesses  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  even  the 
sixpence  per  hour,  without  receiving  an  equivalent. 
Institutions  cannot  be  founded  without  money ; 
salaries  cannot  be  paid  without  money ;  all  potent 


money  1  which  in  thb  land  of  ours  seems  to  be  the 
main  spring  of  every  project,  whether  good  or  bad. 

But  where  we  can  collect  our  millions  for  objects 
of  public  charity,  our  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  for  deluged  Frenchmen  and  other 
sufferers,  and  our  hundreds  for  public  testimonials 
and  public  statues,  monuments  to  the  vanity  of 
man,  we  can  surely  find  something  wherewithal  to 
relieve  the  poor  gentlewomen  of  England,  and  send 
them  forth  to  reflect  on  others,  whose  lot  may  be 
even  darker  than  their  own,  the  light  of  that  bene- 
volence which  has  shone  on  their  gloomy  path  of 
life. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  under-paid  clergy 
of  the  provinces  have  work  assigned  to  them  in 
exactly  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  pay — t.  e.,  they 
are  under-pBxd  and  over-worked,  (perhaps  it  is  the 
reverse  with  others  of  the  profession,  who  are 
overpaid  and  underworked) — however,  these  men 
require  assistance  in  their  clerical  duties.  They 
have  *'  not  time,"  they  tell  you,  and  with  truth,  to 
attend  properly  to  the  poor  {)eople  under  their 
charge.  Without  going  into  the  statistics  of  the 
case,  this  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledged  fact. 
They  want  help,  and  tliey  cannot  get  help.  Now, 
the  poor  governess,  the  woman  who  has  known 
care  and  sorrow  herself,  would  be  the  very  person 
for  such  work  as  this.  A  certain  amount  of  edu- 
cation is  necessary,  too,  for  the  poor  have  an 
involuntary  and  unconscious  respect  for  education. 
An  educated  person  will  do  much  more  with  them 
than  one  who  is  uneducated ;  education,  strangely 
enough,  seems  to  establish  a  sympathy  for  itself 
with  ignorance;  but  then  it  must  be  combine«^ 
with  benevolence  and  kindly  feeling. 

Among  those  who,  from  being  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  ease  and  affluence  might,  if  they  pleased, 
be  a  blessing  among  the  poor,  there  are  few,  as  has 
before  been  said,  who  care  to  be  so.  Under  some 
circumstances,  indeed,  it  has  happened  that  the 
young  ladies  of  a  village,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  village,  have  become  suddenly  and  actively 
benevolent ;  but  in  such  a  case — it  is  an  inexplica* 
ble  fact — there  has  generally  happened  to  be  a 
young  and  unmarried  clergyman.  It  is  perfectly 
astounding  to  call  to  mind  the  wonderful  changes 
which  have  resulted  in  various  districts  from  the 
removal  of  an  old  married  clergyman,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  one  young,  unmarried,  and  good  looking! 
A  peculiar  blessing  seems  to  rest  on  good- 
looking  bachelor  pastors,  and  if,  in  addition  to  their 
good  looks,  they  have  a  comfortable  little  inde- 
pendence besides  the  curacy,  their  influence  is 
increased  ten-fold. 

Then  erewhile  gay  votaries  of  the  world  become 
religious  devotees.  Ball  dresses  are  given  away, 
and  the  sober  silk  and  plain  straw  bonnet  (always 
of  a  modern  and  becoming  shape)  donned.  "  The 
world'*  is  talked  of  as  a  great  nasty  reptile  ;  a 
crocodile,  or  shark,  or  something  else  which  is 
always  standing  with  its  ravening  jaws  wide  open 
to  snap  np  unwary  victims.  The  Church  is  iu  the 
ascendant,  shining  with  the  reflected  lustre  of  the 
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"young  clergyman."  Gaicly  is  cseliewcd  as  a 
foible  of  the  past ;  little  unwashed  children,  with 
dirty  frocks  and  dirtier  faces,  beforetimes  objects 
of  aTcrsion,  suddenly  become  paramount  objects  of 
interest.  The  graphic  account  from  some  in- 
fatuated mother's  lips  of  how  Tommy  tumbled  into 
the  washing  tub,  and  caught  cold,  and  was  bad  of 
the  fever  three  months;  or  how  Teddy  pulled  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  over  him,  and  was  smothered 
in  flour  to  stop  the  pain,  is  libtened  to  with  oracu- 
lar attention— all  through  the  "  young  clergyman." 

Once,  in  a  district  which  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  young  clergyman,  bronchitis,  during 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  made  its  appearance, 
and  raged  with  extreme  violence.  Children  and 
adults  were  carried  off,  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather  increasing,  it  was  feared  that  others  would 
follow  to  the  grave.  At  this  crisis  of  the  disease 
six  of  the  most  actively  charitable  young  ladies 
called  a  privy  oonncil.  The  mighty  subject  of  their 
debate  none  knew,  but  as  the  result,  two  of  them 
journeyed  to  the  neighbouring  town  and  returned 
laden  with  a  large  parcel,  and  a  box  followed. 
Through  the  stupidity  of  the  messenger  it  trans- 
pired that  the  box  contained  black  currant  jeliy. 
The  murder  of  the  jelly  was  out,  and  could  not 
be  driven  in  again ;  but  the  parcel — that  was  a 
mystery  still,  and  a  growing  mystery,  too — for  the 
six  charitables  now  shut  themselves  up  in  a  little 
upper  room  alone  with  the  mysterious  package  all 
day.  But  seoresy  is  not  for  man  or  woman  either. 
A  provoking  housemaid,  who  was  perfectly  devoid 
of  sentiment  or  romance,  and  had  no  appreciation 
whatever  for  mystery,  betrayed  the  fact  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  parcel  being  flannel.  "  I  wish,'*  she 
said  to  her  "  compagnon  de  voyage,"  the  cook,  "  I 
wish  them  young  ladies  had  done  with  their  cut- 
ting and  sewing ;  the  bits  of  thread  and  flannel  is  all 
over  the  staircase."  Good  girls  !  flannel' was  the 
mystery  I  jelly  the  fag'Cnd  of  it  I— flannel  for  the 
))Oor — ^jelly,  also,  for  the  poor  1 — and  the  gentle 
girls  were  no  doubt  pricking  their  delicate  fingers 
in  the  service  of  the  poor  I  A  week  passed,  and 
then  these  worthy  sempstresses  emerged  from  the 
scene  of  their  labour,  bearing  with  them  two  very 

neatly  secured  parcels,  directed  to ;  and,  of 

course,  it  was  quite  right  to  send  the  things  as  they 
were  directed,  to  the  almoner  of  the  poor ;  he  knew 
how  to  distribute  the  gifts.  Well,  but  what  did 
those  parcels  contain  P — what  was  the  produce  of 
the  six  days*  labour  P — what  good  came  of  them  to 
the  want-pinched  poor  of  the  village?  Why, 
really  none ;  they  were  not  for  the  poor  at  all. 
The  produce  of  the  six  days*  labour  was  six  very 
beautifully  made,  cut,  bound,  and  stitched  flaftnel 
waistcoats  for  the  clergyman's  bodily  comfort  and 
safety — and  the  currant  jelly  was  destined  olso 
to  eradicate  his  very  slight  cold. 

But  to  turn  to  a  second  phase  of  woman's  charity. 
A  lady,  one  of  those  women  who,  in  their  sterling 
philanthropy,  rise  so  immeasurably  above  the  gene- 
rality of  tiieir  sex,  devoted  herself  exclusively  to 
the  service  of  her  God.     Both  In  the  quiet  coltoge 


of  the  peasant,  and  in  the  nearer  sphere  of  her  own 
home,  lier  Christ  ion  character  was  seen  and  felt. 
Hers  was  no  newly  fledged  nestling  of  charity ;  she 
worked  for  God's  creatures,  because  He  had  told 
her  to  do  so— she  served  them  out  of  gratitude 
and  love  to  Him.  Her  example  had  the  effect  of 
making  a  younger  sbter  wish  to  follow  it.  "Mar- 
garet," she  said,  "I  wish  you  would  let  me  go 
with  you  to  the  village."  Margaret  smiled — "  And 
what  would  you  say  or  do  if  I  did,*'  she  replied. 
"  I  don't  know,*'  was  the  answer;  and  then  Mar- 
garet smiled  again.  "Don*t -know-philosophy 
won't  do  in  a  cottage,  Mary,"  she  replied,  "  you 
must  know  how  to  speak  to  poor  people  before  yon 
can  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  task,  and  yon  can 
only  know  by  thinking  over  and  studying  their  wants, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  your  requirements 
for  supplying  those  wants.  You  cannot  help  me 
yet ;  at  present  you  would  undo  much  that  baa 
been  done,  perhaps,  but  you  can  give  your  mind  to 
the  work — you  can  begin  to  qualify  yourself  for 
helping  me  some  day,  and  I  will  teach  you  how  to 
do  this." 

She  was  right ;  it  requires  judgment  and  know* 
ledge  beneficially  to  visit  the  poor.  Young  ladies 
may  be  able  to  make  flannel  waistcoats  without 
either  of  these  attributes,  but  they  cannot  speak 
words  of  hope  to  the  weary  labourers  of  life  unless 
they  have  a  solid  earnestness  of  purpose  in  the 
work,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  how  that  work 
bhould  be  performed.  Training  of  some  kind  to 
this,  as  to  every  other  useful  end,  is  necessary. 

It  is  a  very  serious  consideration  to  the  female 
working  classes  of  England,  whether  they  be  of  the 
country  or  the  town,  of  the  educated  or  uneducated, 
that  so  few  trades  are  open  to  women.  The 
supply  of  domestic  servants  far  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, but  not  the  supply  of  ^oo</ domestic  servants. 
That  is  another  matter  still.  In  London  alone 
statistics  say  that  at  least  five  thousand  of  this 
class,  and  of  some  character  and  kind,  are  always 
out  of  place.  There  are  more  milliners  and  dress- 
makers than  can  readily  obtain  work — the  same 
statement  holds  good  with  regard  to  laundresses ; 
and  as  to  the  common  sempstress,  we  have  instances 
which  prove  how  their  labour  will  scarcely  bring  a 
sufficient  remuneration  to  support  life. 

With  Angers  weary  and  worn,  wiili  eyrlidt  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  lat  in  nnwomanly  rngs,  plying  the  needle  and 
thread, 

is  no  romantic  or  fanciful  description,  but  facts  of 
daily  occurrence  prove  its  truth. 

*'  But,**  some  may  say,  "  why  if  the  trade  of 
domestic  servants  is  overdone  advocate  a  system 
for  teaching  those  very  things  for  which  apparently 
there  is  no  market  ?"  Why  P  For  this  reason. 
A  young  woman  must  have  occupation ;  and  as  the 
English  world  stands  at  present  the  above-named 
means  are  the  only  medium  of  occupation  for  her. 
She  mubt  learn  somehow  or  other  how  to  cook, 
wash,  clean ;  and  it  is  much  better  for  her  to 
acquire  her  knowledge  of  these  branches  of  domestic 
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economy  in  a  veil* disciplined  scliool,  tban  in  an 
undisciplined  household.  Besides,  this  knowledge 
may  not  always  be  required  as  a  marketable  com* 
niodity»  but  it  must  always,  in  any  station  or  posi- 
tion of  life,  be  valuable. 

Jane  did  not  need  to  take  a  situation  as  cook, 
neither  had  she  to  set  up  as  a  laundress  or  semp- 
stress, but  she  found  the  kn6wledge  of  these  occu- 
pations which  she  had  obtained  eminently  useful  to 
her  as  a  poor  man's  wife ;  while  Rachael,  on  the 
contrary,  lacking  them,  proved  rather  the  bane 
than  the  blessing  of  the  husband  who  had  chosen 
her  from  all  the  world  to  be  his  help-meet. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
whether  in  the  humbler  or  richer  erades  of  society, 
the  main  purport  of  woman's  li'c  is  forgotten. 
Let  her  be  either  the  poor  servant  who  is  dragged 
up  somehow  through  childhood,  and  then  turned 
out  into  the  world  to  seek  her  bread  how  and 
where  she  may;  or  the  more  favoured  child  of 
fortune,  who  is  nursed  up  through  her  childhood, 
and  then  virtually  turned  out  into  the  world,  also 
to  seek  her  livelihood  (for  what  is  an  establish- 
ment but  a  livelihood)  one  truth  remains  the 
same,  that  almost  all  are  reared  simply  to  live,*-^ 
somehow  or  other  to  live ;  and  they  are  not  taught 
the  great  lesson,  that  life  was  bestowed  on 
them  by  their  Creator,  as  a  talent,  to  be  applied  to 
a  useful  earnest  purpose,  and  then  returned  to  him 
when  its  work  on  earth  was  done. 

The  responsibility  of  the  peasant  woman,  in  her 
simple  aspect  of  woman,  is  as  great  as  that  of  the 
most  potent  crowned  head  of  Europe.  Her  care 
of  her  children,  her  duty  to  her  husband,  her  duty 
to  her  neighbour,  the  account  she  must  give  to  her 
God,  are  all  as  sacred  obligations  on  her  as  if  she 
were  empress  or  queen.  Yet  who  thinks  thus  of 
the  poor  unlettered  peasant  f  A  mere  unit  in  the 
world,  a  cypher  in  existence — a  creature  who  is 
considered  an  encumbrance  of  society — a  being  to 
swell  the  number  of  paupers  in  each  parish,  and 
increase  the  yearly  poor  rate. 

But  enough  of  Eugland  and  England's  women 
for  the  present.  England  is  but  a  small  spot  of  the 
peopled  globe  after  all,  tliough  an  important  one  to 
us.  The  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  as  mem- 
bers with  us  of  the  great  human  family,  deserve 
our  notice ;  besides  *'  variety*'  is  said  to  be  the 
very  "  soul  of  beauty" — so,  acting  on  this  assertion, 
we  invoke  variety,  and  putting  on  the  seven 
leagued  boots  of "  Hop-'o-my-thumb,"  take  a  very 
long  step,  and  find  ourselves  in  Africa. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  interesting  and  able  work 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs 
of  many  inhabitants  of  that  country.  Under  the 
bnmlng  sun  of  Central  Africa,  amid  its  arid  plains, 
and  on  the  borders  of  its  wide  spreading  rivers, 
dwell  thousands  upon  thousands  of  active  human 
beings,  of  like  passions,  wants,  and  feelings  to  our 
own  ;  yet  life  with  them  wears  a  strangely  different 
aspect.  Ignorant  of  the  observances  of  the  civilized 
world,  unacquainted  with  the  conventionalities  of 
refinement,  these  children  of  nature  act  in  accord- 


ance with  her  dictates  alone,  and  a  purely  natural 
mode  of  existence  is  the  result. 

The  many  domestic  cares  which  press  so  heavily 
on  the  English  peasant,  are  unknown  to  the 
women  of  the  same  class— the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  in  Africa.  Clothing,  which  to  the  former  is  so 
important  an  object,  is  to  the  latter  a  mere  super- 
fluity. The  wardrobe  of  an  African  woman  is 
never  complicated  in  its  detail,  and  in  some  districts 
of  that  country  it  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  a 
greasy  covering  of  butter,  or  some  other  oily  sub- 
stance, being  deemed  the  gayest  holiday  attire,  or 
the  choicest  court  suit.  Among  some  tribes  the 
dress  is  limited  to  a  bunch  of  rushes,  and  a  few 
beads  or  rings  hung  about  the  person ;  while  others 
adopt  a  petticoat  made  of  the  skin  of  some  wild 
animal,  and  a  covering  for  the  shoulders  of  the  same, 
both  of  which,  of  course,  are  readily  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Thus  theclothing  of  an  African  peasant  costs 
her  neither  time,  nor  thought,  nor  money,  all  of 
which  must  be  expended  by  the  Englishwoman, 
before  her  cotton  gown  can  be  fitted  to  her  back. 

Then  again,  as  to  food.  The  meadow  and  the 
forest  furnish  plenty  of  meat  for  the  spear  of  the 
hunter.  The  zebra,  giraffe,  buffalo,  and  other  wild 
game  abound,  and  those  who  care  to  take  them 
may  have  food  in  abundance.  It  is  the  province 
of  the  husband  to  furnish  the  larder  of  the  African 
wife  with  meat,  and  therefore  it  is  his  fanlt  if  the 
supply  ever  runs  short.  No  need  of  asking  credit 
at  the  butcher's  shop  !  No  need  of  running  out 
on  the  Saturday  night  with  the  hard  earned 
shilling  to  buy  the  miserable  bit  for  the  Sunday's 
dinner  I  Nature  provides  food  for  man  ;  he  has 
only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  secure  it.  Bread 
with  the  African,  as  with  us,  forms  a  staple  article 
of  diet,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  woman  to  prepare 
it  for  use.  She  begins  this  operation  either  by 
grinding  the  corn  herself,  or  getting  it  ground  for 
her ;  then,  when  her  dough  is  mixed  and  made, 
comes  the  process  of  baking,  and  this  is  aooom-' 
plished  in  a  simple  manner.  Either  a  large  hole 
is  scooped  out  of  an  ant-hill,  capable  of  containing 
the  bread,  to  the  mouth  of  which  a  stone  is  rolled 
by  way  of  a  door,  or  a  fire  is  made  on  a  level  piece 
of  ground ;  and  sometimes  the  sun  alone  does  the 
baker's  work.  The  African  housewife  has  not  to 
run  to  and  from  the  oven  like  poor  Jane ;  neither 
has  she  to  appeal  to  a  stingy  landlord  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  at  home — she  laughs  at  all  land- 
lords and  baking- houses,  for  her  native  soil  is  ever 
heated  to  her  use,  and  with  a  little  artificial  help 
docs  her  work  well.  Roots,  and  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  too,  all  grow  abundantly,  and  form  whole- 
sdhie  and  nutritious  articles  of  diet. 

And — there  are  no  old  maids  in  Africa.  The 
spinster  sisterhood,  so  terrible  a  bug-bear  to  the 
matrimonially  disposed  female  inhabitants  of  our 
land,  does  not  exist  in  Africa,  because  polygamy 
is  in  force.  A  woman  may  not  have  a  husband 
all  to  herself,  but  she  may  share  one  with  several 
other  women,  and  as  all  the  wives  of  an  African 
hold  the  same  pos^^ion  in  his  household,  unless  he 
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be  a  ohieftaia  or  a  very  exalted  person,  there  is 
loss  bickering  or  jealousy  than  in  other  polygamous 
countries,  where  one  is  elevated  to   a  superiority 
over  the  others.     But  a  chieftain  has  always  one 
favourite  wife,  who  lives  in  a  hut  by  herself,  and 
enjoys   extended   privileges ;    and   moreover   the 
esteem  in  which  she  is  held   is  remembered   even 
after  her  death,  for  it  is  customary  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  decease  of  this  favoured  Ifidy,  for  Ler 
hut,  garden,  and  other  tenements  to  be  immediately 
evacuated,    and   allowed   to   remain  a   decaying 
monument  to  her  worth.     None  other  must  live 
there,   none  other  occupy  that  which  she  has  oc- 
cupied ;  it  is  held  sacred  to  her  memory  ever  after- 
wards.    Among   those   African   tribes,  who  live 
either  in  the  desert  or  at  a   distance   from   great 
rivers,  the  duty  of  carrying  water  is,  perhaps,  the 
roost  arduous  a  woman  has  to  perform,   as  vast 
tracks  of  land  have  frequently  to  be  passed  before 
it  can  be  found.     The  women,  who  act  as  water 
carriers,  take  with  them  a  large  number  of  ostrich 
egg-shells  with  a  hole  at  each  end,  and  slinging 
them  on  to  their  backs  by  means  of  a  net,  decamp 
on  their  search  for  the  necessary  liquid.     When 
this  search  has  been  fortunate,  the  egg-shells  are 
all  filled  with  the  precious  fluid  and  carried  home ; 
but  the  treasure,  (for  treasure  it  is)  like  all  other 
treasures,  brings  care  with  it — ^and  even  when  ob- 
tained, there  is  almost  as  much  trouble  in  keeping 
as  there  was  in  getting  it,  for  the  philanthropy, 
which  would  render  "theft"  a  myth,  is  not  as  yet 
established  in  Africa.     80  the  African  peasant  has 
to  hide  the  water,  ahe  has  walked  so  far  to  get, 
that  she  may  after  all  have  obtained  it  for  her  own 
use,  and  not  for  that  of  others,  and  as  cupboards, 
and  shelves,  and  lock-up  places,  do  not  form  any 
part  of  the  fixtures  of  her  hut,  she  has  nothing  to 
aid  her  in  her  hiding ;  but  her  own  old  friend 
*  Mother  Earth/ — ^therefore,  to  Mother  Earth  she 
'  goes,  and  digging  a  deep  hole,  either  inside  her  hut 
or  near  it  on  the  outside,  there   deposits  her 
treasure ;  sometimes  she  even  lights  a  fire  over  the 
place,  the  more  completely  to  ward  off  suspicion. 
Dr.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  there  is  an  initiatory 
ceremony  connected  with  the  carrying  of  water. 
Young  women  are  regularly  drilled  to  the  process, 
and  inured  to  the  fatigue  by  being  compelled  to 
bear  large  pots  of  water  for  stated  and  increasing 
distances.     During  this  performance  they  are  clad 
in  a  dress  made  of  ropes  of  alternate  pumpkin-seed 
and  bits  of  reed,  strung  together  and  wound  round 
the  body  in  a  figure  of  eight  fashion.     Wherefore, 
this  dress  H  adopted,  he  does  not  say,  but  it  seems 
to  be  part  of  the  ceremonial.    An  old  woman  pre- 
sides over  this  initiation  of  the  young,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  conducted  on  the  most  gentle 
principles,  for  marks  of  burning  charcoal  are  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  fore-arms  of  those  who  under- 
go the  ordeal— this,  it  is  imagined,  is  adopted  as 
another  mode  of  testing  their  powers  of  endurance. 
Physical  courage,  under  all  cironmstanoes,  seems 
to  be  particnlarly  insisted  on  and  admired  among 
the  African  women.    A  mother  will  address  her 


child  with  the  words,  '*  Ma  is  a  woman,  and  women 
never  cry.'*  Physical  pain  must  be  met  without 
a  complaint,  fatigue  of  body  borne  without  a 
murmur. 

One  custom  which  they  still  observe,  seems  to 
bear  a  strange  affinity  to  that  once  existent  among 
the  Jews.  On  the  death  of  a  chieftain,  it  is  usual 
for  his  son  to  take  his  wives — the  children  in  such 
a  case  being  considered  brothers.  When  an  elder 
brother  dies,  the  same  thinq;  occurs  in  respect  of 
his  wives,  the  brother  next  in  age  takes  them,  and 
the  children  that  may  be  born  of  these  women  he 
calls  his  brothers  also. 

But  the  strange  race  of  Amazons,  the  chief- 
tainesses  of  these  climes,  deserves  a  special  notice. 
Undaunted  in  physical  courage,  unflinching  in  toil  or 
fatigue,  glorying  in  those  acts  which  would  scare 
other  women,  they  seem  scarcely  to  belong  to 
either  sex.  Forsaking  their  natural  province  as 
the  "  help  "  meet  for  man,  they  boldly  stand  forth 
as  his  equal  in  strength,  his  ruler,  sovereign  ;  and 
asserting  both  mental  and  physical  superiority,  de- 
mand from  him  in  every  position  of  life,  whether 
that  of  husband,  subject,  or  child,  perfect  and  entire 
submission.  We  have  our  English  Queen,  and  she 
holds  her  position  as  Queen,  without  forgetting 
that  of  woman ;  but  the  African  chieftaincss  seems 
to  disdain  the  natural  attiibutes  of  her  own  sex, 
and  cares  only  to  emulate  those  which  belong  to 
the  other. 

Neither  do  these  Amazonian  ladies  allow  it  to 
be  supposed  that  their  authority  is  merely  nomi- 
nal. Their  will  is  an  incontrovertible  and  pal- 
pable fact,  and  they  prove  it  to  be  so,  by  be- 
labouring those  who  linger  in  obeying  their  com- 
mands, should  the  disobedient  belong  to  the  lower 
grade,  or  enforcing  their  wishes  by  other  means, 
should  they  be  in  the  upper  ranks  of  African 
society — for  society  has  its  distinctions  even 
there. 

On  one  occasion,  which  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  peremptory  nature  of  these  ladies.  Dr. 
Livingstone,  accompanied  a  warrior  dame  of  sove 
reign  rule,  named  Manenko,  to  visit  her  uncle, 
who  was  also  a  chieftain.  This  chieftain,  on  the 
advent  of  the  doctor,  became  troubled  with  a 
strange  complaint.  He  signified  the  same  to  his 
people,  who  again  took  the  report  to  Livingstone, 
sUting,  that  '*  Shinte*s  (the  chiefs)  mouth  was 
bitter  for  want  of  ox-flesh  !  '*  It  was  certainly 
very  odd,  that  the  complaint  and  the  remedy 
should  both  arrive  at  the  same  time,  for  Dr. 
Livingstone  had  some  oxen  ready  for  slaughtering 
with  him.  However,  the  remedy  was  at  hand, 
and  being  at  hand,  was  applied,  the  chief  receiv- 
ing for  the  cure  of  his  bitter  mouth  the  present 
of  a  whole  ox ! 

Little  did  the  doctor  dream  of  the  wrath  he 
was  drawing  down  on  him ;  little  did  he  imagine 
the  storm  which  the  gift  of  the  ox  would  raise. 
An  ox,  a  whole  ox«  given  to  Shiute !  it  was  not 
to  be  tolerated,  and  the  outraged  Manenko  loudly 
protested  agamst  it.    **  The  white  man  was  her^** 
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she  said,  "she  bad  brought  him — be  was  hei^s, 
and  the  ox  was  her*s  too."  She  followed  up  this 
logic  bj  the  very  decided  measure  of  seoding  her 
servants  for  the  four  footed  object  of  dispute, 
which  she  caused  to  be  slaughtered,  and  then  she 
presented  her  uncle  with  a  leg  only,  keeping  the 
remainder  of  the  animal  for  herself — an  arrange- 
ment which,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
the  "bitter  mouthi"  Shinte  was  compelled  to  ac- 
quiesce in  patiently. 

But  although  these  strong-minded  sisters  of 
the  gentler  sex  are  so  indifferent  to  the  comforts 
or  discomforts,  fatigue  or  ease,  of  their  outward 
lives,  they  are  not  above  some  of  the  other  weak- 
nesses of  humanity.  Danger  is  to  be  met  boldly 
when  it  does  come,  but  it  is  to  be  coaxed  and 
wheedled  away,  if  possible,  by  surreptitious  means 
— by  philtres,  and  charms,  and  potions ;  hence, 
when  Maneuko,  the  Amazonian  Manenko,  set 
forth  on  her  expeditious,  with  danger,  or  even  the 
prospect  of  danger,  glimmering  in  the  distance, 
her  denuded  person  was  protected  by  different 
medicines  which  were  hung  round  it,  while  charms 
and  incantations  were  muttered  over  her.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  fearless  chieftainess 
would  have  scorned  such  puny  means  of  safety. 

That  her  authority  was  exerted  as  peremptorily 
in  her  domestic  as  in  her  public  character,  we 
may  gather  from  the  following  circumbtance,  which 
occarred  during  the  same  expedition.  Maneuko, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  merely  a  picture  of 
others  of  her  class.  As  her  mode  of  life,  so  was 
theirs ;  in  describing  her  power,  the  power  of  the 
whole  race  is  told.  And  here,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  these  strong-minded  ladies,  disdain- 
ing  even  the  little  peculiarity  of  modesty  which  we, 
with  our  anti- Amazonian  notions,  hold  to  be  the 
attribute  and  charm  of  the  sex,  think  it  no  shame, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  custom  of  polygamy, 
and  take  a  diversity  of  husbands,  as  husbands  in 
their  turn  provide  themselves  with  a  multiplicity 
of  wives.  Whether  Manenko  acted  on  this  prin- 
ciple or  not  we  are  not  told  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we 
know  that  she  had  one  husband  (if  not  more),  and 
his  name  was  Sambanza. 

Sambanza  was  a  thirsty  soul — a  vety  thirsty 
soul,  probably — for  even  the  wholesome  dread  of 
his  wife  could  not  always  keep  him  from  indulging 
in  his  potations  when  temptation  came  in  his  way. 
Now  it  chanced  that  during  the  journey  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  guides  were  required.  Of  course 
Manenko  did  not  hesitate  abDut  sending  her  hus- 
band on  that  or  any  other  errand  which  it  pleased 
her  chieftainship  to  have  performed.  So  she 
despatched  him  on  the  mission  of  seeking  and  re- 
turning Vith  these  necessary  pilots  of  the  road. 
He  went ;  but  woeful  to  relate,  temptation  met  him 
on  the  road — met  him  in  a  fascinating  shape — in 
the  form  of  "  mead !''  Sambanza  was  weak,  and 
the  mead  was  strong ;  he  drank,  and  drank,  and 
then,  with  a  staggering  step  and  drunken  gait,  but 
without  the  guiding  authorities  for  whom  he  had 
been  sent,  he  returned. 


And  the  chieftainess !  She  did  not  cry,  or 
wring  her  hands,  or  look  disgusted,  and  feel 
herself  a  mberable  woman,  as  an  English  matron 
would ;  she  was  above  all  these  little  demonstra- 
tions of  weakness ;  she  looked  at  her  inebriated 
lord,  and  then,  with  strong-minded  independence, 
eschewing  disgust  as  a  foible,  coolly  bundled  liim 
into  the  hut,  and  put  him  to  bed. 

But  all  the  female  recipients  of  chieftain  honours 
are  not  as  well  calculated  to  bear  them  as  the 
masculine  Manenko.  There  is  an  account  of  one, 
not  so  eccentric  a  person  as  the  above  named, 
certainly,  but  much  more  feminine,  who  inherited 
the  chieftainship  on  the  death  of  her  father. 
But  this  was  not  to  her  taste.  Gentle  and  timid 
in  nature,  she  shrank  from  its  stern,  harsh  duties. 
"  I  am  only  your  chief,"  she  said  to  her  people, 
"  because  my  father  willed  that  I  should  be  so. 
£  would  rather  have  reared  up  my  children,  as 
other  women  do,  than  have  been  what  I  am 
now." 

As  the  doctor  progressed  northwards  in  liis 
route,  he  met  with  some  more  of  these  energetic 
ladies.  One  of  them,  named  Nyakalonga,  was 
particularly  civil,  and  disinterested  in  her  friend- 
ship, and  not  only  presented  him  with  a  meal  of 
manioc  roots,  ground  nuts,  and  fowl ;  but  abso- 
lutely offered  to  send  her  people  to  the  next 
village  for  him,  and  did  send  her  son,  without 
requiring  any  payment  for  the  service.  This  latter 
circumstance,  of  remuneration  not  being  required 
in  this  instance,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
female  chiefs  did  generally  expect  to  get  value  for 
the  attention  they  bestowed. 

In  the  more  northerly  district  of  Angola,  the 
habits  of  the  people  undergo  a  slight  change.  A 
small  amount  of  clothing  is  worn,  and  it  is  partly, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this,  that  the  women 
spend  a  great  portion  of  their  time  in  spinning; 
for  spinning  and  clothing  seem  to  bear  reference 
the  one  to  the  other.  Probably  their  intercourse 
with  the  Portuguese  settlers  has  engrafted  some 
small  twig  of  civilisation  on  their  rooted  stem  of 
barbarism,  for  we  find  embryo  ceremonies  and 
observances  about  them,  which,  although  essen* 
tially  barbarian,  still  have  a  glimmer  of  the  civi- 
lised world.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  marriage, 
the  principal  aim  of  woman*s  life,  both  among  the 
civilised  and  uncivilised  countries  of  the  earth : 
When  a  maiden  of  the  Angola  territory  is  about  to 
enter  into  the  nuptial  state,  she  is,  for  a  few  days, 
kept  in  solitude — i,  e.,  she  lives  in  a  hut  by  her- 
self, is  anointed  with  various  unguents,  and  is  the 
subject  of  several  incantations  which  are  sup- 
posed to  invoke  future  prosperity.  Thia  is  the 
first  scene  [of  the  drama ;  and  now  oomea  the 
second,  when  she  appears  in  another  hut,  adorned 
in  the  richest  clothing  and  ornaments  which  her 
relatives  can  scrape  together,  these  probably  con- 
sisting of  a  piece  of  cotton  print,  together  with 
some  beads,  shells,  feathers,  and  cofper  ringer 
After  this,  she  is  taken  to  some  public  plaee,  and 
displayed  in  all  her  finery,  for  the  purpose  of  re< 
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ceiying  tbe  visits  and  presents  of  her  friends.  Her 
next  move  is  to  the  residence  of  her  hnsband, 
where  she  sinks  down  into  her  nltimate  fate,  and 
forms  one  of  a  motley  'company  of  wives.  The 
wedding  festivities  are  kept  up  for  several  days,  to 
the  honour  of  the  bride,  and  the  amusement  of 
her  friends. 

Various  people  have  various  notions  about 
beauty.  The  Cashmerian  puts  a  ring  tlirough  her 
nose,  and  the  Englishwoman  puts  it  through  her 
ear  instead,  and  each  considers  it  an  adornment. 
The  North  American  Indian  paints  his  face  and 
tattoes  his  body,  and  the  Siamese  beauty  decks  her 
tuft  of  hair  with  a  garland  of  flowers ;  and  both 
American  and  Siamese  thinks  him  or  herself  very 
well  got  up.  But  although  some  or  bll  of  these 
notions  are  barbarian  in  their  nature,  there  is  a 
tribe  in  Southern  Africa  which  holds  and  enforces 
a  custom,  thinking  thereby  to  produce  an  extended 
degree  of  beauty,  which  is  more  senseless  than 
either. 

Among  the  Botaka,  a  tribe  settled  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Angola,  the  upper  teeth  of  the  front  jaw  are 
considered  a  deformity,  and  being  thus  looked  on, 
are  invariably  removed — knocked  out,  in  fact,  as 
soon  as  the  boy  or  girl,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
sufBciently  matured  for  the  operation  to  be  per- 
formed. One  of  the  chiefs  of  this  race,  sensible 
of  the  folly  of  this  absurd  practice,  tried  to  discoun- 
tenance its  performance,  and  instituted  punish- 
ments for  those  who  persisted  in  it ;  but  his  laws 
and  precepts  to  this  effect  were  futile — still  were 
the  toothless  gnms  seen  everywhere — although  no 
one  had  ever  performed  the  operation  of  removal. 
The  fabled  "cat"  which  always  breaks  all  the 
crockery  of  the  household,  must  have  done  it,  for 
none  of  the  tribe  would  ever  confess  to  the  fact. 
From  the  days  of  Eve,  to  the  time  of  the  fair 
Helen  of  Trojan  memory,  and  on  to  our  present 
day,  woman  has  had  a  bulky  load  of  sins  Inid  to 
her  charge ;  ancTtherefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
absence  of  the  front  teeth  among  the  Batokian  race 
may  also  be  put  down  at  her  door.  Tbe  follow- 
ing is  the  reason  given  for  the  custom. 

It  happened,  say  they,  once  on  a  time  that  a 
chieftain  and  his  wife  began,  as  many  other  chief- 
tains and  wives,  both  civilised  and  uncivilised,  do — 
to  quarrel.  We  must  imagine  that  the  gentleman 
was  getting  the  better  of  his  wife,  for  it  is  recorded 
that  the  itate  lady  resorted  to  her  teeth  as  a  means 
of  defence,  and  bit  her  husband*s  hand.  And  he 
— instead  of  mildly  arguing  with  her,  and  saying, 
'*  my  dear,  pray  restrain  your  unwise  demonstration 
of  temper" — what  did  he  do  P  With  an  unbecom- 
ing want  of  gallantry  he  ordered  all  her  front  teeth 
to  be  knocked  out,  as  a  fitting  punishment  for  her 
offence.  The  men  of  his  tribe,  probably  fearing 
the  influence  of  royal  example,  practised  the  same 
experiment  on  their  owu  wives,  and  red  need  them 
in  appearance  to  a  set  of  toothless  old  women. 
Dr.  Livingstone  very  wisely  remarks,  that  although 
this  legend  might  account  for  the  process  being 
gone  through  by  the  female  part  of  the  community. 


it  would  not  explain  the  cause  of  the  absence  of 
teeth  among  the  men. 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal 
female  inhabitants  of  the  central  and  southern 
African  lands,  both  in  the  hovel  and  the  palace. 
The  hut  of  the  chieftainess  must  be  looked  on  in 
the  light  of  a  royal  residence — it  is  at  any  rate  the 
seat  of  royalty ;  and  if  the  African  chieftainess 
has  neither  her  diamonds,  her  crowns,  her  sceptre, 
nor  all  the  other  baubles  of  the  royal  state,  she  has 
the  power,  at  any  rate — and  that  is  something 
tangible  and  valuable — and  she  has  the  name, 
which  is  an  intangible  something — or  noikiit^ 
rather.  But  the  African  chieftainess  is  no  gilded 
idol,  set  up  for  the  people  to  stare  at  and  be  amused 
with,  the  nominal  ruler  of  her  people  only  ;  she  is 
a  queen  iu  substance,  her  will  is  law,  neither 
councillor  nor  statesman  is  permitted  to  advise. 
Manenko  would  very  soon  have  put  an  end  to  all 
interference,  both  by  the  volubility  of  her  tongue 
and  the  *'  power  of  her  elbow.'* 

The  simple  peasant  woman,  'the  mere  cultivator 
of  the  soil  in  Africa,  at  the  first  glance,,  seems  to 
hold  a  more  enviable  position  than  the  women  of 
the  same  class  in  England.  She  has  plenty  of 
food,  or,  at  any  rate,  she  can  get  it  with  very  little 
trouble  ;  and  then,  her  wardrobe  being  primitive^ 
neither  expensive  nor  difficult  to  provide,  is  no 
source  of  anxiety  to  her.  But  when  we  look  more 
closely  into  the  position  of  the  two  its  aspect 
changes.  Tbe  hut  of  the  savage  must  often  be  a 
scene  of  miserable  squalor,  from  the  very  absence 
of  that  civilisation,  which  in  its  train  brings  b6 
many  drags  on  the  pibor  English  peasant's  purse 
and  time — and,  again,  what  is  there  in  the  African  « 
home,  what  principle  of  life  and  truth  to  check  the 
untrained  passions  of  the  human  heart  ? — and  they 
rage  fiercely  among  those  children  of  a  tropical 
clime.  The  very  life  of  ease  and  indolence  they 
lead  rears  every  evil  tendency  of  the  character 
into  maturity — hence,  the  guile,  deceit,  lying,  and 
treachery  too  common  among  the  savage  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  Englishwoman  may  have  to  toil 
for  her  hard-earned  crust.  She  may  see  little 
starving  faces  looking  to  her  for  the  bread  she 
cannot  give  them,  and  hear  the  plaintive  cry  of 
want  from  those  whom  she  would  have  laid  down 
her  life  to  help  ;  but  through  all  her  trials  and  sor- 
rows she  knows  that  she  has  one  unfailing  friend, 
and  in  her  rugged  walk  of  life  she  can  look  up  to 
Him  and  say,  "Lord,  stay  me  with  thine  hand 
through  all."  This  great  happiness  falls  not  to  the 
lot  of  the  heathen  African.  She  eats,  she  drinks, 
she  lies  down  to  sleep,  and  rises  to  go  through  the 
same  monotonous  routine  of  daily  duties,  to  enact 
again  the  same  course  of  mere  animal  existence, 
until,  when  life  has  worn  its  long-drawn  thread 
away,  and  it  snaps  at  last,  what  is  there  hereafter 
for  lierP     It  is  not  for  man  to  say. 

Even  those  who  hold  the  first  secular  place  in 
the  tribe,  the  chieftaincsses,  are  they  ia  an 
enviable  position  P  Perhaps  some  strong-minded 
ladies  of  the  present  day,  who  stand  up  for  the  in** 
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dependenee  of  women,  may  answer  "  yes/'  and  may 
go  80  far  as  to  maintain  that  it  must  be  a  yery 
delightfol  thing  to  dispense  with  the  conyentionali- 
ties  of  bonnets  and  shawls — (perhaps  they  would 
advocate  Manenko's  costume  in  all  its  particulars) 
— ^and  start  on  long  pedestrian  expeditions  without 
the  eucumbrance  of  some  male  friend  as  escort,  or 
the  thought  of  whether  it  were  proper  or  not  to  go 
alone.  No  doubt  the  African  life  suited  Manenko ; 
she  had  been  born  to  it,  and  she  knew  none  better. 
It  sounds  a  pleasant  state  of  existence  enough 
when  we  read  of  the  magnificent  woods,  and  the 
forests,  and  the  warm  sunshine,  with  the  birds  and 
flowers,  and  every  other  adjunct  of  beauty;  but  there 


must  be  countless  miseries  and  annoyances  iu  the 
life  of  a  savage. 

Civilisation  brings  its  sorrows,  cares,  and  trou- 
bles ;  but  it  offers  the  palliation  for  them  all  as  well. 
And  if  the  climate  of  our  island,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  an  English  life,  do  make  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  poor  a  subject  of  thoughtful  care,  are 
there  not  thousands  of  England's  women  who  could, 
if  they  pleased,  supply  their  wants  ?  The  dockleaf 
grows  beside  the  nettle,  the  antidote  near  to  the 
poison,  and  affluence  walks  side  by  side  wltli 
poverty.  The  remedy  is  provided :  its  applicalioa 
only  is  needed  to  cure  the  wound. 


ON   RECEIVING   A  LETTER  WITH  A  LOCK  OF  HAIR. 
By  W.  LocXEB,  Author  of  **  London  Lyrics.** 


And  you  were  false,  and,  if  I'm  free, 

I  still  would  be  the  slave  of  yore, 
Then  joined  our  years  were  thirty  .three, 

And  now — ^Yea !  now  I'm  thirty.four ! 
And  though  you  loved  your  pony  well 

I  sometimes  hope  you  liked  me  better, — 
How  sad  to  see  she's  learnt  to  spell, 

Who  always  dropt  one  t  in  let/er  I 

Bright  season !  why  will  memory 

Still  haunt  the  path  our  rambles  took— 
The  sparrow's  nest  that  made  you  cry — 

The  lilies  captured  in  the  brook. 
I  lifted  you  from  side  to  side, 

You  seemed  as  light  as  that  poor  sparrow, 
I  know  who  wished  it  twice  as  wide — 

I  think  you  thought  it  rather  narrow  I 

Bright  season !  yes!  but,  reasonless, 

I  fancied  like  the  young,  the  gay, 
So  vast  a  wealth  of  happiness 

Could  never,  never,  pass  away ; 
We  sighed  (as  lovers  used  to  sigh) 

And,  just  as  I  was  getting  bolder, 
You  went  and  married  somebody !— > 

And  now  we're  both  a  trifle  older ! 

As  year  succeeds  to  year,  the  more 

Imperfect  life's  fruition  seems, 
Our  dreams,  if  bright  as  those  of  yore. 

Are  not  the  same  enchanting  dreams. 
The  future  frowns— a  curtain  there. 

Conceals  that  land  of  the  uncertain ; 
We  quake,  yet  do  not  seem  to  care. 

E'en  if  we  could,  to  raise  the  curtain. 


When  simple  joys  and  youth  have  flown, 

Are  purer  aspirations  vain  ? 
Ah,  no !  though  frailty  bear  us  down 

Oft  failing  we  will  strive  again. 
And  jest  and  folly,  whether  seen 

Beneath  a  chimney  or  a  steeple — 
At  mine — at  thine — our  own,  I  mean, 

As  well  as  that  of  other  people  I 

They  cannot  be  complete  in  aught 

Who  are  not  hdmourously  prone, 
A  man  without  a  merry  thought 

Can  hardly  have  a  funny  bone ! 
To  state  I  hate  your  solemn  men 

Might  be  a  somewhat  strong  assertion : 
I  have  blue  devils  now  and  then, 

But  make  them  dance  for  oy  diversion  I 


And  here's  your  letter  debonair, — 

"  My  friend,  my  dear  old  friend  of  yore," — 
And  is  this  curl  your  daughter's  hair  ? 

I've  seen  the  golden  hue  before ! 
Are  we  the  pair  that  used  to  pass 

Long  days  beneath  the  chestnuts  shady  7 
You  then  were  such  a  pretty  lass — 

I'm  told  you're  now  as  fair  a  lady  1 

I  then  was  fond — you  then  were  free, 

And  though  sweet  ties  are  round  you  knit— 
And,  though  this  is  a  verse  from  me. 

Pray  do  not  be  averse  from  it 
A  preaching  vein  your  bard  has  vext. 

And  this  poor  rh3rme  (the  Fates  determine) 
Without  a  parson  or  a  text. 

Has  proved  a  rather  sorry  sermon  I 


PERSIA    AND    THE    PERSIANS. 


Op  Persia,  the  land  of  mingled  reality  and  fioi  ion, 
of  mythio  lore  and  highly  coloured  truth,  wc  know 
bat  little.  While  the  history  of  other  ooiintries  is 
read,  that  of  Persia  is  either  disregarded,  or  dis- 
cussed in  its  poetical  aspect  only.  The  Persian 
chroQiclers  of  other  times  have  woren  a  garland 
of  flowered  fiction  around  the  sober  stem  of  truth, 
until  the  latter  is  almost  hidden  under  the  bright 
blossoms  of  the  former.  But  flowery  garlands  fade 
and  die,  and  tales  of  fiction  disappear,  while  facts 
of  stern  reality  remain  a  lasting  bulwark  for  his- 
tory to  rear  itself  against. 

The  Persian  campaign  of  recent  years  has  brought 
that  country  before  the  notice  of  the  publin,  while 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  military  exploits  of  Generals  Havelock  and 
Outram  lends  it  additional  interest  with  us. 

But  to  revert  to  the  ancient  history  of  Persia, 
which,  as  being  interwo?ea  with  the  events  of 
modern  times,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Were  we 
to  credit  the  atatementa  of  Peraian  historians,  we 
ahoul  i  date  the  creation  of  their  eoantry  antecedent 
to  that  of  other  nations  of  the  globe ;  but  the 
fabulous  race  of  peris,  dives,  and  monsters,  with 
which  they  have  chosen  to  people  their  land,  teach 
ua  exactly  bow  much  reliance  to  place  on  their 
atatementa,  when  they  appear  to  be  at  variance 
with  probability. 
'  Yet,  although  we  may  not  acknowledge  all  their 
claims  to  antiquity,  we  know  their  monarchy  to  be 
of  very  ancient  date.  Persian  historians  affirm 
that  the  empire  was  founded  three  thousand  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  world ;  but  then,  to  ascer- 
tain the  date  they  would  give  to  the  birth  of  the 
empire,  we  should  go  still  farther  back,  and  inquire 
the  age  they  assign  (o  the  world  itself. 

Since  the  days  when  Daniel  wrote  his  prophecy, 
and  the  Jewish  Esther  was  raised  to  share  the 
Persian  monarch'^  throne,  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom  have  been  considerably  extended.  The 
ancient  ramc  of  the  country  was  Iran,  and  by  that 
name,  both  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  is  it 
known  and  spoken  of.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
Persia  were  a  simple,  hardy  race  of  shepherds  and 
mountaineers,  unskilled  in  the  arts  or  refinements 
of  civilisation.  They  were  inured  to  hardship  and 
privation,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  and  pro- 
longed fatigue.  At  first  they  were  known  under 
the  name  of  Parsie,  and  the  province  in  which  they 
dwelt  was  named  Persis.  Their  early  history,  like 
that  of  other  countries,  is  a  mere  account  of  suc- 
cessive conquests  and  defeats,  of  the  accession  and 
overthrow  of  various  dynasties.  In  the  year  b.c. 
SSI,  Alexander  of  Macedon,  as  is  well  known,  sub- 
jected Persia  to  his  yoke. 

Before  the  accession  of  Gyrus,  who  was  virtually 
tbe  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  country 
was  in  great  measure  subject  to  the  Medes ;  but 
this  monarch,  sncoeeding  to  the  throne,  took  the 


government  on  him9cir,  and  established  permanent 
political  institutions.  The  form  of  Persian  govern- 
ment has  always  been  a  despotism  ;  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  absolute,  and  his  dictates  incontrovertible 
and  supreme. 

The  religion  of  Persia  is  supposed  originally  to 
have  been  a  belief  in  one  Ood,  by  whose  power  the 
world  was  made  and  governed.  Then  came  the 
worship  of  Are,  and  sacrifices  to  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
but  these  objects  of  adoration  appear,  in  the  first 
instance,  merely  to  have  been  regarded  as  emblems 
of  the  deity,  and  bowed  down  to  as  such.  The 
first  of  these  idolatrous  notions  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  rise  in  the  miracle  of  Ood  showing  him- 
self to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush. 

The  Greeks  and  Parthians  successively  held  Per* 
sia  in  subjection,  and  in  a-d.  820  ArUxerxes,  a 
person  of  humble  origin,  but  claiming  descent  from 
the  race  of  Persian  monarchs,  wrested  the  sceptre 
from  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  ascended  the 
throne  hiipaelf,  and  established  the  Sassanian  dy- 
nasty, which  lasted  500  years.  During  this  period 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Persia  by  the 
missionaries  of  Syria.  It  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  Magi,  but  took  root  and  prospered  for  a  time, 
although  many  circumstances  occurred  to  impede 
its  progress. 

But  Persia  was  now  destined  to  become  the 
possession  of  another  race — for  in  the  year  638 
the  Arabs,  under  the  name  of  Saracens,  overran 
the  land.  Secular  and  ecclesiastical  institutions 
were  overthrown,  and  the  Persians  were  compelled 
to  adopt  the  faith  of  their  conquerors.  The  Mo- 
guls, a  Tartarian  race,  under  Zengis  Khan,  next 
became  the  masters  of  Persia.  Zengis  advanced 
on  the  country  with  an  army  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  besieged  and  captured  its  richest 
cities,  and  despoiled  its  most  populous  provinces. 
The  Moguls  held  Persia  in  sway  for  about  one 
hundred  years,  and  from  this  period  up  to  the  year 
1628  we  have  a  successive  account  of  battles  and 
defeats,  until,  at  length,  Persia  again  changed  its 
ownership,  and  bowed  to  Afghan  sway. 

The  AfTghans  were  a  collection  of  tribes  inha- 
biting a  tract  of  land  between  the  Khorassan  and 
the  Indus.  Their  religion  was  Mohamedan.  While 
Persia  was  thus  struggling  against  AfTghan  rule, 
she  was  threatened  by  new  and  powerful  enenoiea. 
Russia,  under  Peter  the  Great,  attacked  her  on 
the  one  side,  while  Turkey  assailed  her  on  the 
other.  Unable  to  stand  against  such  a  weight  of 
enemies,  she  succumbed,  and  in  1725  suffered  a 
terrible  defeat — the  Russians  and  Turks  then  pro- 
posing to  divide  her  fairest  provinces  between  them. 
Thus,  to  quote  from  a  work  entitled  *'  Outram  and 
IIavelock*s  Persian  Canipnign,*'  by  Captain  G.  M. 
Hunt,  the  second  edition  of  which  is  now  before 
the  public,  "  Thus,  at  this  eariy  period  in  their 
history,  did  the  Rnsaiau  Casaars  commence  tbat 
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policy  which  eveniuallj  brought  them  into  collision 
yith  France  ancj  England." 

We  hurrv  o?er  the  iotcrvening  years,  and  passing 
on  to  the  succes;>ion  of  the  late  Czar  Nicholas, 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  motiyes  which  may  have 
induced  Russia  to  exert  her  influence  to  destroy 
the  kindlj  feeling  which  existed  ere  then  between 
England  and  Persia. 

In  looking  at  the  geographical  position  of  Persia, 
it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  it  forms  one  im- 
portant barrier  of  our  East  Indian  dominions ; 
hence,  to  any  inimical  power,  invasion  through  the 
Persian  territory  would  be  safe  and  easy.  Whi|e 
friendly  relations  continued  between  England  and 
Persia,  the  latter  country  acted  as  a  safeguard  to 
our  Anglo-Indian  possessions  ;  but  those  friendly 
feelings  destroyed,  Persia,  so  far  from  being  a 
safeguard,  became  at  once  either  a  directly  aggres- 
sive power,  or  the  high  road  for  others  who  meant 
to  be  so. 

Again,  Affghanistan  forms  the  great  bulwark  of 
British  India  upon  the  Asiatic  side,  and  the  chief 
passes  of  this  territory  admitting  of  easy  access 
through  Persia,  the  eutrde  to  the  latter  country 
would  also  secure  that  of  the  former. 

And  a  dispute  which  in  1835  arose  between 
Kamran,  Prince  of  Herat — a  subdivision  of  the 
Affghanistan  kingdom — and  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
seemed  to  favour  the  designs  of  those  who  wished 
disunion  between  that  country  and  England. 

The  Prince  of  Herat  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  an  annual  tribnte  to  the  Shah  of  Persia. 
State  reasons  induced  him  to  discontinue  this,  and 
the  Shah,  looking  on  it  as  his  right,  maintained 
that  by  force  of  arms  he  might  enforce  the  pay- 
Boent.  The  English  could  not  espouse  the  cause 
of  either  party,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
British  government  in  Persia  sought  to  persuade 
the  Shah  to  abstain  from  any  attack  on  Herat, 
while  Eussia  boldly  advocated  aggressive  measures. 

Tliis  state  of  things  continued  until  the  winter 
of  1S36,  when  the  Shah  headed  a  warlike  expedi 
tion  against  Herat.  A  variety  of  circumstances, 
however,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  the  Persian 
forces. 

In  1837  another  expedition  was  projected  against 
Herat,  but  during  the  preparations  an  envoy 
arrived  from  Prince  Kamran,  proposing  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  dispute.  Certain  conditions 
were  offered,  and  it  was  further  proposed  that 
England  should  act  as  mediator  between  the  Persian 
and  Herat  governments,  and  compel  the  observance 
of  the  articles  of  the  trraty,  should  either  power 
seek  to  break  them.  Under  the  inflnence  of 
Bussia,  Peisia  refused  to  accept  these  conditions, 
and  it  now  seemed  as  if  her  aim  was  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Herat,  and  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of 
Persia. 

Bussia  now  came  boldly  forward,  and  intimated 
her  intention  of  assisting  Persia  with  a  large  force. 
The  British  minister  remonstrated,  but  in  defiance 
of  his  expostnlationa  the  Persian  army  advanced 
'on  Herat.     Then  the  British  Government^  feeling 


the  importance  of  the  place  towards  the  secnrity 
of  India,  determined  to  interfere,  anj  secure  its 
independence. 

There  seems  to  have  existed  at  thi%  time  a 
hostile  feeling  between  England  and  Persia,  for 
Captain  Hunt,  in  his  very  able  and  interesting 
narrative,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  speaks 
of  private  aggressions  and  insults  which  were 
offered  by  the  Persian  soldiery  to  the  emistories 
of  the  British.  Some  of  these  were  of  a  serious 
nature,  and  demanded  explanation,  which  wlieii 
given  was  always  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature. 
Kussia  still  continued  to  urge  Persia  against 
Herat,  and  Persia,  now  acting  completely  under 
her  advice,  set  the  authority  of  England  at  defiance. 
At  length  England,  feeling  that  all  entreaties  and 
negociations  were  useless,  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  Herat,  and  signified  to  the  Persian  Government 
tbat  if  it  porsisted  in  its  attack  on  Herat,  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  England  would 
be  the  consequence 

The  Shah  sought  to  gain  time,  but  the  British 
were  determined,  and  therefore,  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  war  with  England,  he  broke  up  his  camp  in 
1838,  abandoned  the  siege  of  Herat,  and  the  Per- 
sian government  tendered  its  apologies  to  onr 
minister.  But  the  terms  of  agreement  which  had 
been  entered  into  during  this  negociation  were 
again  disregarded  by  Persia.  The  insults  which 
had  been  formerly  offered  to  British  subjects 
were  not  only  unatoned  for,  but  fresh  ones  added 
rancour  to  the  memory  of  the  past.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  the  aim  of  the  Persian  government  to  offer 
as  many  insults  as  possible  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  people. 

These,  however,  weie  all  by  some  means  or 
other  smoothed  away,  and  at  last  friendly  rela- 
tions established  once  more  between  Persia  and 
England.  Prom  this  time,  plots  and  counterplots 
went  on.  Russia  did  not  slumber,  and  her  influ- 
ence was  plainly  visible,  when  in  the  spring  of 
1852  the  Persians  again  advanced  on  Herat,  and 
after  some  resistance,  invaded,  and  occupied  that 
place.  Again  negociations  were  entered  into,  and 
Persia  agreed  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  Herat. 
The  year  1855  saw  the  complete  breach  of  this 
treaty,  and  a  Persian  force  of  9,000  men  was  or- 
ganised and  intended  to  act  against  the  oft-disputed 
ground.  This  expedition  took  place,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Herat  were  defeated,  and  the  town  besieged 
by  the  Persian  troops. 

England*s  patience  was  exhausted  at  last,  and 
instructions  were  forwarded  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  to  the  effect  that  an  adequate 
force  of  arms,  together  with  the  necessary  means 
of  transport,  should  be  collected  at  Bombay,  and 
be  held  in  readiness  to  depart  thence  for  the 
occupation  of  the  Persian  island  of  Karrack,  and 
the  city  and  district  of  Bushire.  Negociations 
and  treaties  were  pending  until  1S66,  when,  all 
proving  futile,  war  was  formerly  declared  by  Eng- 
land against  Persia. 

No  sooner  was  this  measure  decided  on  than 
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naval  and  military  eipedilions  were  seut  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Major-GeDeral  Sir  James  Outram 
being  invested  with  the  chief  command,  aud  re- 
ceiving Instructions  to  direct  the  operatious  in 
Persia — an  efficient  force,  including  the  78th  High- 
landers, and  several  other  regiments  being  placed 
at  his  disposal.  Sir  James  Out  ram  was  not  the 
man  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  idleness,  and  Bushire 
having  fallen,  he  marched  round  the  Bushire  creek 
to  a  village  some  twenty-six  miles  distant,  hoping 
soon  to  meet  the  enemy. 

From  this  village  he  pushed  on  to  Brasjoon, 
which  was  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  the  enemy's 
entrenchment.  After  some  few  hours*  further 
marching,  the  Persian  videttes  and  reconnoitring 
parties  were  discovered,  but  apparently  they  had 
no  desire  of  improving  their  acquaintance  with  the 
English,  for  they  moved  off  on  perceiving  them. 

It  being  evident  that  the  Persian  army  was 
close.  Sir  James  halted,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
his  men  in  order  of  battle.  When  all  was  pre- 
pared, the  troops  advanced  again,  and  ere  long 
came  on  the  hosts  of  Persia.  But,  alas !  for  war- 
like fame  and  military  glory,  nothing  but  their 
backs  were  visible,  the  whole  army  being  in  rapid 
retreat,  and  the  excellent  use  they  made  of  their 
legs  rendered  pursuit  a  folly,  ^heir  entrenched 
camp,  with  all  that  it  contained,  was  of  course 
taken  by  our  soldiers. 

The  fate  of  Brasjoon  being  thus  decided.  Sir 
James  Outram  directed  the  troops  again  to  return 
to  Bushire ;  the  governor  of  Brasjoon  going  with 
them  as  prisoner  of  war. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  first 
few  hours  of  the  march,  and  the  enemy  having 
been  seen  in  flight  was  believed  to  be  at  a  distance. 
At  midnight,  however,  this  belief  was  proved  to 
be  a  faUacy,  and  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  told  that 
the  Persian  army  was  at  hand. 

And  now  came  skirmishing,  and  fighting,  and 
thus  passed  the  night  away,  and  when  darkness 
lifted  her  mantle  from  the  earth,  and  the  sun  rose 
on  that  scene  of  carnage,  the  armies  of  England 
and  Persia  were  seen  facing  each  other,  both  drawn 
up  in  battle  array.  Then,  as  the  sun  rose  higher 
and  higher,  and  the  mists  floated  away,  the  peal  of 
cannon  was  heard — the  battle  of  Khoosh-aub  had 
begun.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy 
were  completely  routed;  they  left  six  or  seven 
hundred  dead  upon  the  field,  while  our  loss  was 
comparatively  insignificant. 

At  this  period  of  the  campaign,  that  great  and 
good  man,  who  has  now  left  all  earthlyst  rife, 
joined  the  British  forces,  and  the  advent  of  Briga- 
dier-General Havelock  must  indeed  have  been 
hailed  with  no  common  degree  of  satisfaction. 


The  warfare  now  proceeded  in  steady  course, 
the  British  bearing  down  all  before  them.  The 
next  object  of  attack  was  the  Persian  city  of 
Mohammerah,  which  was  amply  defended  by  for- 
midable batteries,  the  guns  from  which  commanded 
the  river.  General  Havelock  had  this  assault  left 
to  him.  The  strength  of  the  defences  enabled  the 
town  to  stand  out  for  a  time,  but  at  last  it  fell. 
The  immense* stores  of  grain  and  ammunition,  to- 
gether with  the  arms,  guns,  and  accoutrements 
found  in  the  city,  made  its  capture  an  object  of 
importance,  although  the  place  itself  seemed  to  be 
but  an  assemblage  of  dirty  mud  huts.  After  the 
fall  of  Mohammerah  the  Persians  retired  to  Akwas, 
a  town  about  one  hundred  miles  up  the  river.  Sir 
James  Outram  receiving  intelligence  of  their  move- 
ments, conceived  the  project  of  forestalling  them 
and  reaching  the  place  before  them.  The  war 
si  earners  were  again  called  into  requisition,  and 
the  troops  embarked  for  their  transit  up  the  river. 

During  their  progress,  traces  of  the  retreating 
force  were  visible;  sometimes  the  bivouac  fire 
would  be  scarcely  extinguished,  and  then  again  the 
recent  tracks  of  wheels  would  proclaim  that  Eng- 
land was  close  on  the  trail  of  the  foe.  At  length, 
on  nearing  Akwaz,  the  Persian  army  was  discovered 
in  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  facing 
the  town  which  was  situated  on  the  left.  It  being 
ascertained  that  the  garrison  of  Akwaz  did  not 
exceed  five  hundred  infantry  and  thirty  horse,  it 
was  deemed  practicable  to  land  and  take  it. 

The  project  was  carried  into  effect,  complete 
success  attending  its  performance,  the  garrison  of 
the  town  decamping  up  the  river  on  the  approach 
of  the  English  soldiery.  The  occupation  of 
Akwaz  seemed  to  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  re« 
sistance  in  the  Persian  ranks.  They  fled,  and 
our  troops  having  accomplished  their  purpose,  re- 
turned to  Mohammerah. 

Thus  ended  the  expedition,  and  the  news  of  a 
peace  with  Persia  having  been  concluded,  the  as- 
pirants for  military  fame  were  obliged  to  defer 
their  hopes  to  a  future  day.  Much  disappoint- 
ment was  felt,  however,  at  this  abrupt  termination 
to  the  campaign,  as  its  longer  continuance  and 
brilliant  achievements  had  been  confidently  looked 
forward  to  aud  desired.  The  foregoing  account 
gathers  a  degree  of  interest  from  passing  eventa. 
The  territories  which  were  then  distracted  by  dis- 
sensions are  adjacent  to  those  where  war  now 
rages,  and  the  fact  of  Persia  and  Affghanistan 
being  gateways  to  Northern  India  still  exists  as 
formerly.  We  can  only  hope  that  they  will  long 
remain  firmly  closed  against  all  our  enemies,  both 
by  our  own  able  defences,  aud  the  still  firmer 
bulwark  of  friendly  feeling. 
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LIFE   AND    TIMES    OF    EDMUND    BURKE* 


A  HUKDBXD  years  ago  carriea  the  miud  back  to  a 
period  in  which   men   lived,  of  whom  the   truth 
maj  be  now  spoken  or  written.     The  times  of 
Edmund  Burke  are,  upon  a  fair  average,  a  century 
old.     He  was  bom  in  1728,  and  he  lived  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  those  great  events  which  dis- 
tinguished the  close  of  the  last  century.     His 
history  will  not    suffer  from  any  want  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  his  biographer.     Mr.  Mac- 
Knight  styles  Edmund  Burke  the  most  illastrious 
of  Irishmen.     Not  only  was  he  the  most  illus- 
trious, but,  on  the  same  authority,  the  purest 
also.  And  this  purity  extending  to  his  moral  nature, 
enveloped  that  quite  as  much  as  his  political  pro- 
ceedings.    Indeed,  Mr.  MacKnight  will  not  admit 
that  there  could  have  been  the  slightest  trespass 
of  perfect  propriety  in    his  hero's  acquaintance 
with  his  fair  countrywoman,  Margaret  Woffiogton, 
who   fascinated   all  the  play-going  gentlemen  a 
hundred  years    ago.      The  biographer  advances 
many  reasons  why  there  was  no  ground  given  for 
the  shakes  of  the  head,  and  the  ilUnatured  sayings 
that  were  hazarded  upon  the  subject.     He  paints, 
in  words,  such  a  picture  of  this  great  Irish  actress 
as  may  well  make  his  jeaders  doubt  whether  the 
generous  and  rich  Margaret  Woffington  was  not  a 
dangerous  friend  to  Burke ~a  young  man,  "tail 
and  noble  looking,"  with  an  "  open,  manly,  and 
benefolent  couutenance,'*  but  poor  and  struggling 
in  the  world.    Mrs.  Woffington,  on  her  side,  was 
gifted  witb".-Y<*  as  black  as  jet,"  "eyebrows 
soft,  full,  and  delicate,"  '*  a  nose  tending  to  the 
aquiline/'  "  rich  hair,  hanging  in  profusion  round 
a  finely  moulded  neck  ;"  "  full  of  life,"  "  full  of 
humour,*'  **the  envy  of  all  women,"  "formed  by 
nature  to  win  the  hearts  of  all  men."     Edmund 
Burke,  according  to  his  biographer,  rather  liked 
her  society,  or  might  have  done  so  with  perfect 
innocence;    and  then,  in  the  fascination  of  the 
subject,  he  argues   that  their  acquaintance  must 
have  been  innocent,  for,  five  years  after  they  were 
acquainted,  probably,  Mr.  Burke  was  to  be  married 
to  a  young  lady  of  unblemished  worth,  and  he 
was  a  man  of   the  most  chivalrous    disposition. 
Mrs.   Margaret  was   also   older  by   many  years; 
and  he  may  have  sought  her  society  from  his  love 
of  the  drama,  and  the  lady's  great  intelligence  and 
vivacity.     A  necessity  did  not  exist  for  bringing 
up  thb  story.     Margaret  Woffington   is  almost 
forgotten.     She  had  a  character  not  uncommon 
among   persons  of   her  class  and  time;  and  we 
mention  the  story  only  to  show  the  determination 
of  Burke*8  biographer  to  vindicate  his  character 
against  all  possible  suspicions. 

He  draws  out  a  genealogical  argument  for 
Burke^a  aptitude  to  be  the  champion  and  expounder 
of  religious  liberty,  from  the  circumstance  that 
his  father  was  a  Protestant,  his  mother  a  Roman 


Catholic,  his  favourite  teacher  a  Quaker,  and  his 
wife  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  a  Presby- 
terian.     He  was  connected  thus  with  so  many 
sections  of   Christians,  that  he  sympathised  in 
many  respects  with  all.     Edmund  Burke  was  bom 
in  Dublin.    His  father  was  a  solicitor,  with  a 
good  business,  and  he  was  anxious  that  his  son 
Edmund  should  follow  one  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  profession.     His   mother  was  a  Nagle ;  but 
the  Nagles  are  a  numerous  family  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  no  clue  now  exists  to  the  relation  be- 
tween Mrs.  Burke  and  Sir  Richard  Nagle.     The 
lady  is  assumed  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  that 
lawyer  who  served  James   II.   better  than   that 
monarch  served  his  followers.     Upon  the  paternal 
side  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Burke's 
ancestors  were  citizens  of  Limerick,  and  one  of 
them  was  mayor  of  that  place  during  the  troubles, 
although  that  covers  a  long  period  when  applied  to 
Limerick,  which  was  long  in  trouble. 

Edmund  Burke  spent  a  coniderable  part  of  his 
boyhood  out  of  Dublin,  with  his  mother's  family. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  school  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  brought  home  to  enter  the  university. 
Having  passed  some  years  there,  he  was  entered 
of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1747.  He  never  seems 
to  have  studied  law  with  avidity.  He  was  more 
anxious  to  construct  new  than  to  expound  old 
laws.  The  former  was  an  exciting  labour,  while 
the  latter  is  heavy  work.  The  elder  Mr.  Burke 
did  not' understand  literature.  He  knew  the  law 
— knew  that  it  brought  fees;  and  he  did  not 
know  literature,  except  in  association  with  poverty. 
His  son,  moreover,  -was  fond  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  Dublin  solicitor — although  he,  perhaps,  went 
four  times  a  year  to  the  play — did  not  con- 
sider the  friendship  of  actors  and  actresses  a  very 
good  road  to  fortune.  Mr.  MacKnight  tells  us 
that  Burke's  old  schoolmaster,  the  Quaker, 
Richard  Shackleton,  admitted  that  his  former 
pupil,  at  this  period  of  bis  life,  was  *'  virtuous  and 
pious ;"  and  we  conclude  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  Burke's  admira- 
tion of  the  drama,  and  his  intimacy  among  the 
players. 

In  carrying  out  the  ideal  of  purity  in  his  hero, 
Mr.  MacKnight  draws  a  darkly  tinted  painting  of 
the  times  in  which  Burke  arrived  in  London.  The 
horrors  of  the  town,  we  are  desired  to  believe, 
shocked  his  moral  sensibility ;  and  the  ingenuous 
youth  was  tortured  in  the  presence  of  manifold 
temptation.  Certainly,  on  page  39,  vol.  i.,  we 
are  told  that  his  "  manly  brow  defies  danger ;" 
"  he  has  a  conscience,  he  has  a  creed ;"  but  at  page 
41,  not  far  away,  we  meet  the  following  lamenta- 
tion : — "  The  English  women  were  so  handsome, 
and  the  tones  of  their  voices  so  soft  and  pleasing, 
that  a  virtuous  young  Irishman  found  it  hard  to 
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keep  in  the  right  path,  when  exposed  to  their 
alluring  glances  and  mnaioal  tongues.'* 

This  is  written  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Burke  himself;  and  we  quite  beliere  him.  Tbe 
same  common  doom  happens  to  joung  Scotchmen, 
who  are  ''cooler  compositions*'  ^an  Yirtuous 
joung  Irishmen  in  general  now,  and,  we  suppose, 
were  so  then  ;  but  if  virtuous  Irishmen  will  only 
keep  in  the  company  of  respectable  English 
women,  however  handsome  they  may  be,  no  great 
harm  will  follow. 

The  character  of  the  middle  years  in  the  last 
half  centnry  is  described,  by  the  biographer,  as 
very  bad — worse  than  we  can  well  conceire. 
People  were  robbed  in  Hyde-park  and  in  Picca- 
dilly. "  Never  were  the  prisons  so  crowded  as 
at  this  time.'*  '*  One  hundred  pounds  reward  was 
offered  by  the  government  for  the  apprehension  of 
every  highwayman.*'  "  On  one  rooming  seventeen 
persons  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman." 
"  Tbe  heads  and  limbs  of  traitors  were  still  ex- 
posed on  spikes  above  the  archway  of  TempU 
Bar.*'  '*A  power  of  almost  perpetual  imprison- 
ment was  held  by  the  creditor,  who  was  thus 
made  in  his  own  cause  both  party  and  justice." 
In  that  respect,  at  least,  tbe  world  has  not  greatly 
changed ;  for,  although  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
checked  by  the  operation  of  the  Bankruptcy  and 
Insolvency  Courts,  yet  they  are  only  open  to  a 
rich  debtor — ricli,  comparatively,  at  least — rich 
enough  to  pay  fees. .  Lord  Brougham  has  indeed, 
in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  proposed  to 
accomplish  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  effected 
long  ago ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
measure  will  experience  further  postponement. 

The  gay  and  the  criminal  population  of  London 
were  alike  superstitious  in  1750,  ere  yet  the  reli- 
gious movements  that  then  commenced  had  set 
their  mark  on  society,  and  the  author  gives  a  vivid 
sketch  for  remarkable  panic : — 

Bat  highway  robberies  and  exccatioot  were  not  the  oely 
meant  of  excitement  to  the  Londoners  of  this  year.  There 
were  wild  prophesies  and  alarming  convnisions  of  natnre, 
snch  as  England  had  yet  little  known.  The  first  dnjs  in 
February  were  as  sultry  as  the  hottest  days  in  Jane ;  thander 
and  liffhtuing  were  frequent ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  the  month 
the  first  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  thronghout  London 
and  Westminster.  On  the  same  day  in  the  next  month  the 
inhabitants  were  awakened  from  their  slumbers  by  their 
pillows  rising,  their  bells  ringing,  and  a  strange  rumbling  as 
of  carriage  wheeb.  It  was  said  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had 
foretold  that  there  would  be  a  great  change  at  this  time,  and 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  coold  lire  and  see  the  pheno- 
menon. As  the  second  shock  had  occurred  exactly  a  month 
after  the  first,  it  was  affirmed  that  earthquakes  were  now 
to  be  periodical  in  Enghind :  and  a  mad  Life  Guardsman 
prophesied  that  the  next  shock,  which  was  punctually  to 
take  place  on  the  eighth  of  April,  would  swallow  up  the 
metropolis.  The  panic  now  became  general.  On  the  day 
before  that  of  the  anticipated  calamity,  the  roads  were 
crowded  with  the  carriages  of  the  fashionable  and  wealthy, 
hastening  out  of  the  devoted  capital.  Seven  hundred  and 
thirty  coaches  passed  Hyde  Park  Corner  that  morning. 
Women  made  themselves  flannel  wrappers,  which  they  called 
earthquake  gowns,  in  order  to  sit  up  all  night  in  the  open 
air.    Not  a  bed  could  be  procured  in  Windsor.    All  the 


lanes  and  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ware 
blocked  ap  with  carriages,  carts,  and  other  Tehides  full  of 
people  of  all  ranks,  waiting  with  trembling  anxiety  until  the 
dreaded  hour  had  passed.  They  then  returned  laughing  and 
exaUiog  to  the  town,  to  reanme  as  though  their  Uvea  woald 
never  terminate,  the  same  pleaaores  and  the  same  occnpatioiia 
in  which  they  bad  for  one  moment  been  disturbed. 

Mr.  MacKnight  devotes  several  pages  to  the 
proof  that  Burke  was  not  a  candidate  for  the 
chair  of  logic  in  the  Glasgow  University,  when,  in 
1751,  it  was  abandoned  by  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  and 
filled  by  Mr.  James  Clow.  One  sentence  might 
have  answered  the  purpose.  Edmund  Burke,  in 
1751,  was  a  man  unknown  to  fame.  If  Burke 
ever  seriously  intended  to  study  law,  he  abandoned 
it  for  literature  at  or  soon  after  this  period  ;  and 
as  I  lis  father  stopped  remittances,  he  was  compelled 
to  live  sparingly,  and  work  hard.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Temple  had  its  debating  clubs  then  as 
now,  where  the  events  of  the  day  were  discussed 
with  not  much  less  ability,  and  more  honesty  than 
in  the  Commons.  Bnrke*s  favourite  debating 
club  was  the  Robin  Hood,  in  Essex-street,  whero 
grave  debates  were  conducted  for  many  years  under 
the  presidency  of  a  baker — a  man  so  eloquent^ 
that  one  gentleman  suggested  that  nature  intended 
him  for  a  Lord  Chancellor ;  upon  which  a  punster 
remarked,  that  nature  meant  him  for  a  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  It  was  a  very  low  pun,  no  doubt,  and 
perhaps  should  not  be  repeated.  The  author 
deoribes  the  baker  in  the  chair  as  a  poor  tradesman 
— a  man  to  be  pitied.  We  do  not  know  that 
this  is  accurate.  He  was  better  engaged  in 
keeping  the  Robin  Hoods  in  order  than  more 
than  half  of  his  brother  bakers,  who  then,  we 
suspect,  frequented  the  cock-pit,  as,  in  after  years, 
they  became  too  familiar  with  tbe  prise-ring,  and 
are  even  now  rather  fond  of  the  race  course.  The 
first  work  which  brought  notoriety  to  Burke,  was 
his  essay  on  the  "  Sublime  and  Beautiful  ;'*  and  it 
is  still  read  with  pleasure,  although  we  cannot  add 
with  profit,  by  his  admirers.  Then  he  became  a 
regular  pamphleteer;  and  pamphlets  served  the 
purpose  of  leading  articles  in  those  days.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  only  then  commenced  to  publish  the 
'<  Rambler,*'  in  Gough-square.  The  '<  Spectator"  of 
a  bygone  generation  was  imitated  by  him  advan* 
tageously ;  but  periodical  literature  was  still  in  its 
infancy. 

Burke's  essay  on  the  "  Sublime  and  the  Beauti* 
ful"  is  well  known,  but  its  positions  and  theory 
are  now  exploded,  and  Mr.  MacKnight  abandons 
them.  Burke's  metaphysics  were  founded  upon  the 
selfish  principle  in  its  worst  meaning.  He  ascribed 
every  result  to  tbe  operation  of  our  feara  or  our 
pleasures.  Tbe  book,  however,  had  great  success 
for  half  a  centnry,  yet  it  was  not  the  work  of  a 
noble  mind.  It  did  not  correspond  with  the 
character  given  of  Burke  by  his  more  intimate 
associates,  because  as  has  been  said  it  advocates  n 
selfish  theory-*-adopting  the  objectionable  meaning 
of  the  descriptive  adjective. 

The  young  author  notes  one  want  of  hiscentuiy 
and  he  supplied  the  void.  The  "  Annual  Register" 
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18  deemed  auttiorttative  to  the  present  day.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  conducted  with 
fairtieas  and  all  the  impartiality  that  Burke  could 
bring  to  the  work.  It  was  a  magnificent  enter- 
prise in  those  times ;  and  we  rejoice  to  believe 
tl)|it  it  was  remunerative  to  the  laborious  author, 
and  a  successful  work,  for  which  subsequent  writers 
have  been  deeply  indebted  to  ita  originator.  We 
quote  part  of  Mr.  MacK night's  panegyric  on  the 
"Register." 

Compared  with  any  contemporary  pnblicalion,  the  firnt 
"Annaal  Register"  does  great  credit  to  the  author.  For 
breadth  of  design  aad  power  of  ezecotlon  it  is  inlSoitely 
aaperior  to  any  periodical  that  had  yet  been  published  in 
England.  The  candour  of  its  tone  is  almost  nnesampled. 
In  the  whole  volame,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  series 
whieh  Barke  superintended,  thare  is  not  one  harsh  review  of 
•ay  book,  not  one  ungenerous  observation  upon  any  rival 
politician.  Greater  praise  than  this  cannot  be  given  ;  snd 
the  more  the  "  Annual  Register^  is  examined  the  more  will  its 
justice  be  admitted.  As  Burke  wrote  this  yearly  history, 
ha  seens  simply  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  means  of  sub* 
daing  party  rancour,  of  eorrectiog  false  impresiions,  of 
collecting  materials  for  the  future  historian,  and  of  doing 
fond  wherever  good  could  be  done. .  He  lived  to  see  the 
volumes  he  h«d  himself  edited  go  through  many  editions  ; 
and  they  have  been  more  than  onoe  reprinted  after  his  death. 
On  some  of  the  title-pages  may  still  be  read  the  undeniable 
evidence  of  eightli,  ninth  and  tenth  impressions.  They  have 
been  a  rich  mine  to  all  writers  on  the  times  ol  which  tirey 
treat.  Their  anrhority  on  many  points  is  considered  unques 
tionable.  But  they  have  seldom  been  studied  with  much 
reference  to  Buike  himself,  although  they  abound  with  his 
t>pinions  on  passing  topics  and  books.  Many  of  these  para- 
graphs, written  on  the  spar  of  the  moment,  are  highly  inter- 
esting, and  are  always  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  never. 
liy  any  one  acquainted  with  his  style  and  method  of  judging, 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  composition  of  any  other  mind.  A 
jadidons  eolleetioo  from  these  Annual  Registers  would  in- 
deed be  an  important  addition  to  his  works,  and  would  not 
W  inferior  in  interest  and  value  to  his  acknowledged  writings. 
Some  of  the  pearls  and  diamonds  which,  with  unexampled 
profusion,  he  scattered  in  familiar  conversation,  and  in  the 
anreported  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  may  still  be 
■een  shining  brightly  through  the  dnst  of  these  '*  Annual 
Bagisters  ;**  aad  perhaps  some  kind  and  affeetionate  hand  may 
jcC  seek  then  out,  and  restore  them  to  their  proper  place 
;  the  rich  treasures  bequeathed  by  departed  genius. 


The  biographer  twists  around  his  main  column 
many  graceful  plants.  The  work  refers  to  the  life 
mnd  times  of  Burke,  and  its  notices  of  eminent 
indiriduals  of  his  time  are  useful.  They  all  occupy 
A  subordinate  part  to  the  central  piece  in  the  plot ; 
but,  perhaps,  if  any  person  wrote  the  life  and  times 
of  the  Duchess  of  Qticensbury,  of  Mrs.  Montague, 
or  even  of  Mrs.  Garter,  Mr.  Burke's  share  in  the 
performance  would  be  Tcry  slight. 

The  biographer  is  a  desperate  hater,  and  we 
atncerely  trust  that  he  will  not  take  the  trouble  of 
bating  us  because  we  do  not  follow  him  quite  in 
mil  his  superlatives.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1759  Burke  became  connected  with  Mr.  Hamilton, 
commonly  known  as  "  One  speech  Hamilton" — who 
we  are  told  was  one  of  the  meanest,  most  selfish, 
timid,  crafty,  and  deceitful  of  human  beings,  upon 
the  authority  of  Burke  himself  apparently,  who 
always  rushed  into  extremes.  Br.  Johnson  bad 
•ome  oonnezion  also  with  Hamilton ;  and  ifr  is 


confessed  in  this  book  that  the  politician  entertained- 
a  strong  regard  for  the  philosopher,  and  even  when, 
the  latter  was  upon  his  death-bed,  offered  to 
advance  him  money.  The  intimacy  of  Burke  with 
Hamilton  was  useful  to  the  former,  but  we  cannot 
see  what  the  latter  gained  by  it.  Hamilton  wei  t 
to  Dublin  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  he  repeatedly 
spoke  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  Burke  accompanied 
him  in  the  capacity  of  adviser  and  friend;  but 
Hamilton  must  have  found  the  money ;  for  while 
Dr.  Nugent  might  maintain  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Burke,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  make  remit- 
tances  to  an  unproductive  son  in-law ;  if  he  really 
was  unremunerated.  Hamilton  was  Secretary 
during  the  Lieutenantcy  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax ; 
but  when  in  1763  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  power 
seemed  to  have  reached  a  crisis,  and  Halifax  his 
secretary  and  the  secretary's  secretary  hastened  to 
London  for  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Halifax  was 
successful.  Hamilton  gained  nothing.  Burke  of 
course  was  also  omitted,  f  he  state  of  the  alliance 
between  the  two  is  summed  up  thus  by  the 
biographer : — 

Burke  had  nothing,  and  expected  nothing.  He  was 
bound  by  prirate  ties  to  Hsrail'on,  who  was  profuse  in  pro, 
misps,  but  very  slow  in  his  performances.  This  connection- 
from  which  Burke  at  Erst  hoped  so  much,  was  still  not  of 
the  slightest  pecuniary  service.  He  had  given  his  time  and 
his  abilities  to  Hamilton,  snd  as  yet  had  to  comfort  himselX 
with  expectations.  His  father's  death  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  him  richer;  whatever  little  lie  might  be  entitled 
to,  was  certainly  very  little.  Men  whom  he  had  known  in 
London  years  ago,  as  literary  and  political  adventurers,  with 
mental  powers  and  acquirements  ioflnitely  inferior  to  his 
own,  were  pushing  their  way  to  fortune.  Even  his  friend 
Dr.  Johnson  was  at  Isst  pensioned.  Mallet,  the  infamous 
editor  of  Bolingbroke,  and  with  the  meanest  liter.nry  preten- 
sions, found  his  merits  highly  appreciated.  Wedderburne, 
whom  Burke  had  advised  on  his  first  coming  to  town,  had 
fsr  outstripped  him,  and  was  prospering  both  in  law  and  in 
politics.  Colonel  Bari^,  a  young  Irishman,  of  standing  far 
inferior  to  his.  but  who  hsd  shared  the  perils  and  the  glory 
of  Wolfe,  had  been  introduced,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  into  the  House  of  Commons,  had  made  a  figuro 
there,  and  had  even  ventured  to  take  Pitt  by  the  beard  in 
this  citadel  of  his  strength.  While  the  world  was  so  bhsy, 
so  many  new  reputations  rapidly  rising,  and  so  many  of  his 
acquainUnoes  in  former  days  steadily  advancing,  he  alone, 
with  Hamilton's  ostentatious  friendship,  seemed  making  no 
way  at  all. 

If  Hamilton  had  overlooked  his  dependant,  while 
providing  for  himself,  the  charges  made  against 
him  by  Burke,  and  repeated  by  MacKnight  would 
have  been  more  tenable ;  but  even  in  his  volume 
we  find  evidence  that  Hamilton  was  encumbered 
by  his  frieudship  for  Burke ;  evidence  that  others 
found  misapprehensions  concerning  "the  most 
illustrious  Irishman  in  their  way,"  and  it  may  at 
least  have  been  the  same  with  Hamilton. 

When  Edmund  became  associated  with  Lord  Buckingham, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  sUted  to  have  gone  in  a  panic  ^ 
the  Marquis,  and  informed  him  that  his  newly  appointed 
private  secretary  bad  been  educated  at  St.  Omer,  that  he  was 
a  Jesuit,  that  his  family  had  been  all  wild  tri%h  rebels,  and 
most  bigoted  members  of  the  Church  of  BoiAe.  NoW, 
though  Burke  was  not  a  Catholic,  nor  had  been  adnate^  in 
a  foreign  ooantry,  yet  tha  poor.old  Dukt. had  toma  nuf^ 
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for  his  aUrm.  He  conld  not  liXTe  rapposed  tlint  this  ymnti 
IrishoMn,  spranjr  from  ■  fsroiij  thai  had  distin^ruished  ilsrlf 
in  rJI  the  bloody  scenes  of  liis  native  land,  from  a  fatuilj 
that  h.il  lieoomc  more  Irish  than  the  abori]{(inal  Irish, 
from  n  f.iiaily  that  had  been  repeatedly  in  rebellion  a^inst 
the  En.;;l.>'i  dominion,  whose  estates  had  been  oonftscated, 
vhoM  religitin  had  been  ontlaved,  and  whose  representaliTea 
of  the  Catholic  commonion  were  all  bot  slaTea,  was,  by  the 
di»pens;«:ion  of  ProTidence,  choseA  to  \t  the  first,  the  greatest 
and  the  uisest  of  the  emancipators  of  Ireland,  the  most  briU 
liant  and  long  sighted  of  British  statesmen,  the  most  en- 
lijfhiencd,  floqnent  defender  of  established  Governments,  and 
the  most  profoaad  and  eompreliensive  of  practical  philosophers 
that  had  yet  eiisted  in  the  world. 

When  he  found  himself  enveloped  in  the  smcle  of  Lon- 
don, a  sense  of  the  frightful  iniqaines  of  the  great  city  very 
natantlly  came  over  one  whose  prineiples  were  so  strict,  and 
whose  heart  was  so  pnre.  A  dreadful  place  it  would  be, 
thought  'he  voung  Templar,  rejoicinjC  in  a  smile,  were  it  not 
for  the  Chnrches  and  Hospitals,  whose  turrets  rose  against 
the  sky,  and  averted  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  He  was  con- 
vinced that,  however  wicked  some  of  the  Londoners  might 
be,  there  were  still  in  every  street  many  honest  men,  and 
mnny  virtuous  women.  An  Englixhmnn  appeared  to  him 
at  first  somewhat  reserved,  but  he  decidedly  improved  upon 
■rqnainlnnce,  performed  more  than  he  promised,  and  re- 
mained a  faithful  friend.  The  English  uomen  were  so  hand- 
tome,  and  the  toues  of  their  voices  so  soft  and  pleasing,  that 
n  virtuous  youn?  Irishman  found  it  hard  to  keep  in  the 
right  path  when  exposed  to  their  alluring  glances  and 
musical  tongues. 

The  cliaracter  of  the  connexioa  is  more  clearly 
sliown  bjr  tlte  rcsalt;  and  e?eQ  by  the  terms, 
drawn  from  Barkers  works  in  which  it  is  narrated. 
The  first  of  Irishmen  occupied  then  a  comparatively 
humble  position.  He  edited  the  "  Annual  Rf^gister" 
remarkably  well  for  several  years,  he  had  published 
Tery  ctcTer  pamphlets,  and  an  able  but  an  erroneous 
work.  His  place  in  the  world  was  much  beneath 
the  position  that  he  reached  ultimately ;  and  a 
pension  of  three  haudred  pouiids  annually  was  a 
handsome  provision  in  his  circumstances  for  which 
many  men  would  have  been  abundantly  thankful. 
Even  Mr.  MacKnight  contemptuously  states  the 
lom  as  if  it  were  a  t rival  amount. 

At  last  Hamilton  seems  to  hhve  thought  it  decent  to  fulfil, 
iii  part,  the  expectations  he  had  for  years  held  out.  Burke 
was  to  have  a  pension  from  the  Irish  Treasiury  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  It  was  not  much,  but  still  it  uac 
something;  yet,  trifling  as  it  was,  it  was  contrived  that  it 
ahould  pass  through  many  hanrls;  and  he  felt  acniely  the 
ftiinoyance  of  snch  ostentatious  patronage.  The  influence  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  uns  not  enou;:h  ;  not  only  through  his 
hands,  but  aUo  through  others,  including  those  of  the  great 
Primate  Stone,  and  the  great  Litnl  Lieuti-nant  Halifax,  did 
this  paltry  lifile  pension  pau  before  it  couid  reach  him  to 
whom  it  was  nt  last  granted.  In  this  HamiIlon*s  callous 
manoeuvring  may  be  discovered,  lie  wanted  to  show  Burke 
how  difficult  it  was  to  obtain  anything  except  with  the  greatest 
exertion  ;  what  mountains  of  impediments  were  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  well  he  might  thank  his  stars  for  having  such 
a  friend  as  the  Chief  Secretary. 

The  ill-nature  manifest  in  the  narrative,  seems 
to  prove  the  saving,  that  some  men  may  forgive  an 
injury  who  ne rer  will  forgive  an  obligation.  After 
the  Percy  returned  to  his  palace  in  the  Strand,  a 
grand  entertainment  occurred  to  celebrate  his 
arriYal  safe.  Says  the  biographer,  "  Hurke  was  not 
'  among  the  guests.**     ProUbty  many  other  persons 


connected  as  closely  with  the  Northumberland 
family  as  Mr.  Burke  were  not  there.  Nay,  but  it 
is  added,  **  what  had  he,  or  snch  as  he,  to  do  there?'* 
Truly  we  cannot  say,  except  that  they  were  to  eat 
their  (upprr,  if  they,got  that  in  their  power;  which 
does  not  always  happen  in  simUar  entertainments. 
The  historian,  however,  makes  a  personal  matter  out 
of  his  omission,  and  he  abuses  the  ancestor  of  the 
Percies,  with  her  lace  and  diamonds,  her  pipers  and 
drummers,  her  plump  person  and  blunt  manners, 
who  could  never  dream  of  honooring  herself  and  her 
lord  by  showing  kindness  and  respect  to  Hamilton's 
friend." 

The  good  natured  lady  of  Northumberland  was 
not  a  prophetess.  She  could  not  know  what  Burke 
was  to  become,  and  at  the  present  day  we  believe 
it  is  not  customary  when  one  invites  the  presence 
of  an  acquaintance  or  friend  to  a  gamdeamw  of  any 
sort  to  include  all  that  friend's  friends  upon  the 
card ;  and  a  sensible  man  does  not  now  feel  offended 
if  he  hears  that  his  friend  dines  to-day  with  another 
friend,  and  bis  company  has  not  been  sought.  The 
rule  offended  against  by  Lady  Northumberland 
would  extend  a  personal  circle  of  acquaintance  to 
an  alarming  magnitude.  We  admire  the  manner 
in  which  the  author  indentifies  himself  with  his  sub* 
jeot;  but  that  feeling  may  be  carried  loo  far.  The 
pension  secured  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  Mr.  Burke, 
was  simply  corruption ;  and  all  "  the  fault  we  find'* 
with  Mr.  MacKnight  is,  that  he  does  not  see  this 
fact  and  will  not  be  satis6ed  with  Hamilton,  be- 
cause he  did  not  make  the  public  pay  higher  for 
his  friends  services  to  himself,  and  not  to  them. 
A  certain  excuse  existed  iu  tlii'se  times  for  bribea 
to  litemrj  men.  Publishers  gave  them  very  small 
remuneration  for  their  labours;  and  this  pension 
might  have  enabled  Burke  to  labour  and  live  until 
his  pen  and  his  talents  were  more  valuable.  Those 
who  know  the  difficulty  of  earning  three  hundred 
pounds  annually,  will  not  believe  that  Burke  made 
an  unproductive  use  of  the  time  that  he  passed 
with  Hamilton,  except  for  their  future  quarrels. 
The  author  is,  however,  never  satisfied  with  the 
remuneration  obtained  by  his  hero  for  aenicea 
renden*d.  Soon  after  the  connexion  with  Hamilton 
ceased,  a  similar  intimacy  was  formed  between 
Burke  and  the  Marquis  of  Kookingham.  That 
nobleman  is  represented  as  an  aimabh*,  generous* 
and  gifted  personage,  honest,  honourable,  not  very 
intellectual,  but  weak — a  decided  whig,  and  the 
leader  of  the  party.  If  Burke  was  necessary  to 
him,  he  was  assuredly  necessary  to  Burke ;  and 
he  paid  enormous  sums  for  all  the  benefits  he 
obtained  from  their  acquaintance.  Mr.  Burke  shared 
in  the  common  fruita  of  official  life  while  his  party 
were  in  power  ;  but  he  was  alwa.va  a  debtor  to  the 
MarquLs  who  would  have  gladly  regarded  as  gifta 
thcbe  various  loans,  but  Burke  insisted  on  passing 
ackiicwlfdgemeuta  in  the  form  of  bills  or  bonds. 
Mr.  MacKnight  refers  to  these  transactions  in 
his  scoor.d  volume,  after  mentioning  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  the  following 
terms :— 
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Barke  wm  soon  iafonned  by  the  Marqnit*B  nephew  and 
h«ir,  the  E.irl  PitzwilliAm,  that  certain  bonds  foand  among 
Led  Rockinichain**  p«p<%ra  were  cancelled  by  this  codicil  to 
hit  will.  It  is  to  be  resrretted  that,  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
BO  farther  posi'ive  information  has  been  given  respecting 
those  peeoniary  relntions  between  Burke  and  Lord  Hocking- 
bam  ;  and  that  a  mystery  has  been  made  of  what  was,  after 
all,  most  proper,  natunil  and  creditable  to  both.  In  1767* 
when  Lord  ilockingham  refused  to  re.tnrn  again  to  office,  and 
Burke,  though  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  adhered  faith- 
fully to  his  noble  leader,  it  then  occurred  to  the  Marquis  that 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  something  for  the  fortune  of 
his  devoted  friend.  He  advanced  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
Burke,  on  a  bond  which  it  was  understood  would  never  be 
reclaimrd.  With  those  ten  thousand  pounds,  five  thousand 
raised  upon  mortgage,  from  a  Dr.  Saunders,  n  Spring 
Garden*,  and  other  eight,  donbtless  obtained  from  the  S'lc- 
eessftti  speculations  of  ^Viliiara  and  Richard  Burke,  in  Indian 
Stock,  Barke  purchased  the  estate  of  Oregories.  After  the 
revet  sea  of  h?s  relatives,  in  the  year  1769,  all  the  money  they 
1iad  advanced  to  him  was  required.  Lord  Rockingham  again 
came  forward.  From  |hat  time,  through  many  years  of  op- 
position, as  Burke's  fortune,  so  far  from  increasing,  actually 
diminished  under  his  unvarying  generosity  and  the  require, 
ments  of  his  position,  this  noble  friend  was  his  constant  and 
unfailing  resource.  The  loss  of  the  agency  for  New  York, 
the  Marqnis  endeavoured  to  compensate  by  frequent  loans. 
At  the  time  of  Lord  Rockingham's  death  he  may,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  extending  over  fourteen  years,  have  perhaps 
advanced  upon  bonds  which,  thongh  never  formally  required, 
Burke  insisted  upon  giving,  the  sum  of  about  thirty  thousand 
pounds. 

The  amount  of  Burke's  obligations  to  the  Marquis  may 
appear  large.  Bat  it  can  only  be  in  appearance.  The  years 
in  which  Bnrke  had  laboured  in  the  cause  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, the  genius  he  had  displayed  in  advising  and  defending 
•II  his  most  important  acts  of  office  and  opposition,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  counsel  he  had  given,  and  the  halo  of  immortal 
glory  he  had  thrown  round  that  British  peer,  who.  however 
respectable,  virtuons,  and  high  minded,  had  not  in  himself 
those  vigorous  and  dHszling  abilities  which  diuld  elevate 
their  posseitsor  to  the  first  rank  among  political  leaders,  were 
■ervices,  of  which  the  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  money. 
It  was  Burke  who  made  Lord  Rockingham  a  statesman  ;  it 
waa  Burke  who  raised  him  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
^British  worthies,  it  was  Burke  who  carried  the  statue, 
*  wrote  the  epitaph,  and  who  supplied  the  materials  whicn 
rendered  the  memorial  more  durable  than  marble  or  brass. 
The  apparent  position  of  the  two  men  was  really  reversed ; 
Bnrke  was  in  fact  the  creditor,  and  Lord  Rockingham  the 
debtor.  So  much  indeed  was  this  the  case,  that,  aa  Lord 
Rockingham  left  no  direct  heir  to  his  vreat  estates,  and  his 
title  expired  with  him,  we  may  perhaps  regret  that  he  did 
not  at  the  time  of  his  death  leave  to  Burke  a  sufficient 
.  legacy  to  place  him  in  a  state  of  absolute  independence. 
Barke  himself,  it  has  been  said,  expected  some  snch  testi- 
mony of  regard  npon  the  part  of  the  Marquis ;  but  whatever 
he  may  have  expected,  it  is  certain  he  received  nothing  more 
than  be  had  already  obtained.  Being,  however,  left  in  office, 
and  with  his  political  success  apparently  established,  he 
might,  in  Lord  Rockingham's  opinion,  count  on  his  minis- 
terial prospects  as  an  ultimate  fort  one. 

In  eslimatiDg  this  passage  correctly,  we  mast 
remember  that  Burke,  during  the  years  named, 
had  not  laboured  for  nothmg.     He  was  in  opposi- 

.  lion  while  Rockiagham  was  out  of  power,  hat  for  a 
considerable  period  he   was   his  pri?ate  secretary, 

.  and  he  was  in  place  when  his  leader  had  place  to 
confer.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  remarkable  that 
he  was  not  altogether  pleased,  and  his  biographer 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  thirty  thousand  pounds 
which  Kockiugham  cancelled  at  bis  death. 

Burke  himself  had  a  miserable  plan  of  proolaimiug 


his  poverty  as  a  disqualification  for  high  offices  in 
the  State.  He  even  said,  when  Lord  North's 
administration  was  defeated,  that  his  position  in 
the  world  prevented  him  from  expecting  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  The  humility  was  assumed  pro- 
bably. Whether  it  was  real  or  only  taken  up 
for  the  occasion,  we  understand  that  he  was 
displeased  because  be  did  not  obtain  that  seat 
for  which  his  poverty  disqualified  him,  in  his 
own  opinion;  or  according  to  his  own  statement. 
He  was  nevertheless  made  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  with  a  salary  of  four  ihowand  pounds 
annually — his  sou,  a  very  young  man,  was  made 
his  deputy,  with  an  income  of  fioe  hundred  pounds 
yearly ;  and  his  brother  became  a  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  the  profits  attached  to  the 
situation.  The  Burke  family  prospered,  there- 
fore, on  politics;  and  while  their  principal  advo- 
cated economy,  they  were  comfortable,  for  a 
brief  period. 

We  are  not  certain  that  Burke's  persecution 
of  Warren  Hastings,  in  a  manner  and  style  that 
unquestionably  prove  personal  animosity,  did  not 
originate  in  a  little  matter  of  money.  He  had  a 
cousin,  to  whom  he  was  attached  deeply,  as  his 
letters  show,  in  India;  and  an  old  acquaint- 
tance,  an  Armenian,  an  odd  and  romantic  perso- 
nage, with  whom  he  formed  a  strange  friend- 
sliip,  on  the  probable  basis  that  they  had  both 
disobeyed  their  fathers — two  very  respectable 
(gentlemen— one  in  Calcutta  and  the  other  in 
Dublin,  and  were  both  looking  for  fortune  in 
Lmdon,  when  they  accidentally  met.  Warren 
Hastings  was  a  practical  man,  and  did  not  perhaps 
support  the  Armenian's  views,  which  extended  to 
a  revolution  in  his  country.  William  Burke  was 
a  man  in  want  of  preferment,  and  poor  Warren 
Hastings  "  had  not  a  life  to  live'*  with  that  class 
of  persons.  He  even  wrote  in  a  beseeching  strain 
to  the  authorities  in  Leadenhall-street,  against 
farther  exportations  of  persons  in  search  oi  for- 
tunes. He  had  not  perhaps  promoted  William 
Burke's  prosperity  to  the  extent  that  the  gentleman 
himself  deemed  commensurate  to  his  dnims,  in- 
ternal per  $e,  and  by  relationship  per  the  great 
orator.  We  shall  have  reason  hereafter,  perhaps, 
to  investigate  that  matter  a  little,  for  we  fear  that 
Mr.  MacKnight,  in  his  zeal  for  "  his  subject,"  will 
even  vindicate  that  affair  also. 

Burke  did  not  retain  for  more  than  two  years 
the  pension  which  he  obtained  through  Hamilton. 
They  quarrelled.  Burke  begged  for  a  reconcili- 
ation. It  was  refused.  Then  when  Hamilton 
found  that  the  pension  was  to  be  thrown  up,  he 
was  willing  to  strike  to  his  old  friend.  That  pro- 
posal also  came  too  late.  They  separated  for  ever. 

In  the  same  month  Burke  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Qarret,  to  a  small  farm  in 
Ireland,  worth  six  thousand  pounds,  and  producing 
an  income  equal  to  the  abandoned  pension.  He 
soon  afterwards  formed  a  connection  with  the 
Marquis  of  Hockingham,  and  his  biographer 
naively  says  that :— "  The  resplendent  halo  which 
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Barke-s  genins  lias  thrown  aronnd  tin's  nobleman 
may  appear  to  invest  him  with  a  claim  bejond  his 
merits/'  The  attachmeut  of  the  biographer  to 
Ills  theme  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other 
author  whom  we  remember.  It  is  altogether 
beautifol. 

William  Burke  obtained  for  his  kiasman  the 
appointment  of  Private  Secretary  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham— and,  says  Mr.  MacK night,  of 
Edmund  Burke,  '*he  was  the  Prometheus  who 
brought  fire  from  Heaven  to  invigorate  the  cold 
body  Whig  Cabinet,*'  whose  coming  was  to  be  an 
era  in  the  British  Parliament ;  who  was  to  unite 
politics,  eloquence,  and  philosophy,  as  they  had 
never  been  before  united  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  not  even  by  Cicero,  not  even  by  Bacon," 
— we  pause  with  Bacon ;  having  gone  far  enough. 

Edmund  Burke  went  first  into  the  Commons 
for  a  rotten  borough,  Wendover.  He  was  elected 
on  the  20th  December,  1765,  but  all  such  elections 
were  farces.  Earl  Verney  was  the  patron,  and 
opposition  was  useless.  He  early  occupied  a 
brilliant  position  in  Parliament,  and  his  official 
connexion  with  the  Premier  gave  influeuce  to  his 
statements  ;  which  even  his  eloquence  could  not 
alone  have  commanded.  That  eloquence  was 
however,  almost  superhuman.  According  to  these 
Tolumes'"now  humourous,  now  pathetic,  now 
liistorical,  now  passionate,  now  didactic,  the  ordi- 
n.try  politician  of  the  connting-house,  the  quarter 
session?,  or  the  Government  office,  grew  amazed, 
and  at  last  confounded  by  such  a  wonderful  exhi- 
bition ;*'  and  who  can  wonder  at  the  result,  when 
we  are  told  in  the  same  page  that  at  one  moment 
"  his  voice  became  deep,  solemn,  and  almost  un- 
earthly, as  he  denounced,  in  the  exalted  strain  of 
a  Hebrew  prophet,  woe  and  destruction  against 
the  iniquities  of  the  earth.*' 

We  are  unable  to  follow  through  all  the  changes 
in  Burke's  fortune.  Tiiey  rose  and  fell  with  his 
party;  but  he  had  always  the  friendship  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  even  his  riches  as  a 
support.  From  the  following  extract  it  appears 
that  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  "  estate  called 
Gregories  ;*'  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
money  was  derived  from  dealings  by  his  brother, 
and  his  relative,  William  Burke,  in  India  stock. 
Mr.  MacK  night  assures  us  that  Edmund  Burke  had 
no  connexion  with  these  transactions.  Probably 
not,  but  the  Burke's  all  lived  in  one  house,  and  it 
is  ut^eless  to  say  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
these  dabblings  and  dealings  in  India  stock.  Why, 
he  even  had  the  use  of  the  money  which  came  of 
them;  although  it  was  afterwards  repaid.  Thus 
-early,  we  find  possible  reasons  for  his  antipathy  to 
Warren  Hastings. 

We  reoew  cur  admiration  of  the  seal  wherewith 
the  author  defends  the  statesman,  while  reading 
the  second  scnter.ce  of  the  next  extract.  No  need 
for  corniption  at  Wendover,  certainly  !  Was  it  not 
all  corruption  together,  when  the  Earl  Ycruey  sent 
an  IPbh  gentleman  to  the  burgesses  of  the  quiet 
borough  with  his  orders  to  them  for  the  election 


of  the  bearer  I  "  Please  eleot  the  bearer,  a  friend  o 

mine,  to  represent  you  in  Parliament."  In  these 
days  we  doubt  if  the  patrons  of  boroughs  preceded 
their  injunctions  by  the  verb  *'pleate.'* 

He  was  elected  a  second  time  for  the  boroagh  of  Wi*n. 
dover.  Corruption  was  not  needed  there.  The  friendship  of 
Lord  Verney,  with  this  nobleman*!  attachment  to  Lord 
R4)ckingham,  rendered  Barke*s  election  a  matter  of  ooarso. 
Ix>rd  Verney,  and  £dmand*s  two  rehitives,  Richard  and 
William  Darlce,  contioaed  bnuly  specolating  in  Indian  Stock. 
Richard  and  William  appear  to  have  had  a  ran  of  good 
fortune,  and  at  this  time  could  comtnaAd  a  cooaiderable  sum 
of  ready  money. 

Their  assistance  was  probably  of  maeh  importance  to 
Burke,  who,  before  the  New  Parliament  met,  had  become  a 
landed  proprietor,  and  had  even  taken  profession  of  his  terri- 
torial  acquisition.  To  use  his  own  expressions,  «hieh  on 
this  matter  are  the  best,  becanse  they  are  likely  to  be  the 
most  accurate,  he  had,  with  all  the  money  he  coald  com- 
mand of  his  own,  and  all  he  conld  borrow  from  his  friends, 
made  an  effort  to  strike  a  root  in  England.  The  aid  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  was,  doabtless,  themost  substantial. 
By  saclk  means,  Burke  was  now  at  least  the  nominal  owner 
of  about  six  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land.  There  was 
some  meadow  and  pasture;  there  was  also  an  extensive  por- 
tion for  agricultural  purposes ;  but  the  principal  part  was 
covered  with  floe  trees,  which  delighted  both  his  eyes  and 
his  heart  to  contemplate,  in  their  changing  costumes  with 
the  varying  seasons.  The  estate  was  called  Gregories.  I^ 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  oonrtly  and  accomplished 
Waller,  who  died  here,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
Beaconsfield.  The  house  of  this  brilliant  wit,  but  lukewarm 
politician,  was  said  to  be  the  farm-house,  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  Burke's  own  dwelling.  This  was  really  a  splen- 
did residence,  though  he  sometimes  spoke  of  it,  in  the 
language  of  Uorace,  aa  a  humble  cottage.  It  was  greatly 
improved  by  himself,' was  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  with 
its  noble  colonnades  and  graceful  porticoes,  its  statuary, 
paintings,  gardens,  conservatories,  and  pleasure-grounds,  all 
arranged  with  excellent  taste,  and  carefully  kept  in  order, 
had  a  most  refined  and  even  classical  appearance.  Situated 
about  one  mile  from  Beaoonsficld,  and  24  miles  from  London, 
it  looked  like  a  royal  residence  on  a  small  scale,  and  re- 
minded the  spectator  of  Buckingham  House,  which  it  much 
resenibled.  ■ 

Let  us  remark  that  fortune  had  not  been  alto 
gether  sour  to  a  man  who,  somewhere  near  to  forty 
years  old,  became  the  owner  of  Qregories ;   with 
encumbrances  indeed;   but  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  paid  by  the  codicil  to  the  will  of  the' 
lender. 

The  major  portion  of  the  two  volumes  are  neces- 
sarily historical— troubles  in  the  colonies,  at  home, 
in  India,  with  France,  with  Spain  ;  all  the  anxieties 
of  the  last  century,  and  all  its  public  sorrows,  come 
up  for  review  in  panoramic  style.  We  therefore 
turn  with  some  relief  to  the  interesting,  although 
less  valuable  portions  of  Mr.  MacKnight's  works, 
and  read  the  rivalries  of  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mrs. 
Vesey — marvelling,  by  tlio  way,  how  it  happens 
that  in  our  age  of  strong-minded  women  and  their 
rights,  we  really  have  no  suooessors  of  the  Monta- 
gue's or  the  Vesey *s,  either  in  the  English  or  the 
Scotch  metropolis.  The  last  century  was,  we  sus- 
pect, distinguished  by  more  social  intercourse  of  a 
pleasant  kind  than  the  present.  For  one  reason, 
probably — people  were  not  quite  so  busy  as  now. 
These  old  gentlemen  managed  their  affairs  in  a 
cooler  way  than  we  can  affoid.    They  seem  to  have 
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enjoyed  life  more  complete]/  than  steam  and  rail 
permit  at  the  present  period ;  and  spent  one  fourth 
part  of  their  time  in  dressing,  and  undressing,  and 
dressing  up  their  hair. 

At  the  CTening  parties  of  hii  couafryworoan,  aod  Mr. 
Montagoe*8  friend  and  rival,  the  good  oatared  aad  oopre- 
teoding  Mrs.  Vesey,  in  Boltoa.row,  he  was  more  frequently 
•fen.  Mrs.  Montague  always  endeavonred  to  give  the  law, 
aod  to  be  the  first  penon  at  her  table,  loaded  with  the  most 
weighty  plate,  and  in  her  drawing  room,  decorated  with  the 
most  eostly  magnificence,  when  every  visitor  sat  stndioasly 
langrd  according  to  his  rank  and  celebrity.  Mrs.  Vesey 
determined  that  all  her  friends  should  be  at  their  ease,  would 
allow  of  no  eielasive  ciic!e,  and  permitted  every  one  to 
walk,  sannter,  lounge,  or  sit,  according  to  pleasure.  Never 
presnroing  to  lead  the  conversation,  she  only  thought  of 
entertaining  her  guests.  With  a  thoroughly  Irish  tempera- 
ment, she  was  ever  committing  the  most  egregious  blunders. 
Being  afflicted  with  deafness,  she  had  generally  a  reserve  of 
speaking  trumpets  on  her  wrists,  about  her  neck,  or  on  the 
nearest  maatel-pieee,  and  would  ily  desperately  from  one 
talker  to  another,  eager  to  hear  the  conversation  ;  and,  on 
being  too  late,  would  exclaim,  **  Well,  I  really  thought  you 
vera  taking  of  something  !'*  or  when  these  disappointments 
became  more  frequent,  **  I  can*t  conceive  %hy  it  is  that  no- 
body talks  to  night ;  I  can't  catch  a  word.**  "  DouH  mind 
your  dress !  come  in  your  bine  stockings  !**  she  had  answered 
to  a  gentleman  whom  she  was  iuviting  to  one  of  her  evening 
entertainments,  years  ago,  at  Bath ;  and  hence  arose  the 
word  blue-stocking,  though  the  meaning  it  afterwardB  popu- 
larly assumed  was,  however,  more  justly  derived  from  the 
associations  of  Mrs.  Montsgue^s  numerous  and  ambitions 
meetings.  Mrs.  Vesey,  with  other  innumerable  peculiarities, 
was  also  lemarkable  for  a  very  short  memory.  As  she  was 
»peftkiiig  one  day,  with  much  indignation,  against  ladies  who 
married  a  second  time,  her  attention  was  politely  called  to 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Vesey  being  her  second  husband.  She  re- 
joined, with  astonishment,'*'  Bins  me  !  my  dear,  I  had  quite 
forgotten  it.** 

At  this  date,  namely  1776,  Burke  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  Lord  North's  Qovernment,  and  the 
advocate  of  the  American  colonists  in  their  war  of 
independence,  a  contest  which  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced all  those  benefits  to  freedom  that  Burke  and 
Fox  may  have  expected.  Even  in  their  busy 
sessions,  however,  Iho  orator  of  the  opposition, 
who  acquired  the  agency  for  New  York,  found 
time  for  evenings  with  Johnson  and  Boswell  at 
their  club ;  and  in  bis  intercourse  with  his  literary 
friends,  revived  his  old  attachments,  which  always 
teemed  to  please  him  more  than  his  political  con- 
nexions. 

It  appears  that  in  1779  and  1780,  Protestant 
associations  existed  in  Scotland.  Our  author 
eren  tells  us  that  there  were  riots  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  on  the  suljeot  of  concession  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Windows  were  broken.  Dr. 
Bobertson's  house  was  nearly  demolished.  "  The 
press  teemed  with  the  most  acrimonious  accusa- 
tions against  all  who  professed  the  ancient  creed." 
But  if  Mr.  MacKnight  will  study  the  statistics  of 
newspapers,  he  will  learn  that  the  press  could  not 
have  been  very  influential  at  that  period ;  at  least, 
among  persons  who  joined  mobs.  The  Caledonian 
Mercury  published  news,  but  its  articles,  with  all 
respect  to  that  most  ancient  of  our  journals  be  it 
written,  were  not  then  extremely  exciting.  In 
Dael^  Mr.  MacKnight  is  painting  a  scene,  and 


forgets  that  is  fixed  at  eighty  years  ago.  Ho 
writes  that  "  the  old  covenanting  spirit  was  fully 
roused,  and  its  features  had  certainly  not  improved 
during  the  long  trance  in  which  it  had,  since  tho 
Revolution  been  permitted  to  fall,  from  the  politic 
forbearance  of  tolerating  Administrations."  What 
can  the  author  mean  ?  In  Scotland,  at  least,  the 
Revolution  was  accomplished  by,  and  through,  the 
covenanting  spirit ;  and  eighty  years  since  it  has 
grown  cold  as  any  iceberg.  Ilowever,  the  whole 
story  tends  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Burke.  Dr. 
Robertson  lost  money,  and  his  glazier  made  a 
profit  in  Edinburgh,  to  reflect  honour  upon  Mr. 
Burke  in  London.  He  had  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland  setting  forth 
the  dangers  under  which  they  suffered. 

Barkers  speech  on  presenting  this  petition  was  imperfectly 
reported.  The  severe  reprehension  which  it  expressed  of  the 
Protestant  society  in  Scotland,  and  especially  of  the  doctrines 
he  supposed  their  pamphlets  to  hate  disseminated,  caused 
considerable  annoyance  to  some  of  those  respectable  but  mis- 
chievous indiTidnals.  Two  gentlemen,  one  a  merchant 
and  a  Presbyterinn  clergyman,  wrote  to  him  from  Edin- 
burgh, complaining  of  the  strictures  be  had  passed  upon 
their  proceedings,  and  enclosing  him  a  pamphlet  and  some 
sermons,  that  they  thought  much  more  moderate  in  their 
tone  than  another  publication,  in  which  he  had  accused 
the  Protestant  committee  and  their  reverend  supporters. 
They  both  expressed  themselves  his  admirers.  The  clergy- 
man in  particular  informed  him  that  he  had  fully  embraced 
his  principles  respecting  the  American  war.  Burke  replied 
to  both  those  letters,  and  managed,  as  his  man  net  of  corres- 
pondence was,  in  the  most  polite  and  complimentary 
language,  to  rebuke  both  iiis  correspondents  for  their  intol- 
erant conduct,  and  to  read  them,  in  a  respectful  tone,  a  very 
severe  lesson.  Mr.  Patrick  Bowie,  the  merchant,  with  hia 
pamphlet,  and  the  llev.  John  Erskioe,  the  clergyman,  with 
iiis  sermons,  were  very  unfortnnate  in  the  writings  they  had 
sent  for  Burke's  approval.  He  found  ibem  quite  as  inflam- 
matory as  the  production  he  had  held  up  to  the  indignaiion 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  anything  rather  than,  as 
his  two  correspondents  expected,  distinguished  for  their 
moderation.  "  Gentlemen,**  wrote  Burke,  **  if  your  activity 
in  public  affairs,  in  which  vou  have  taken  a  voluntary  part, 
ought  rather  to  employ  your  abilities  in  enlightening  than  in 
inflaming  the  people.  We  have  had  disunion  enough  already; 
and  I  heartily  wish  that  your  part  of  the  kingdom  had  mani. 
fested  but  one  half  of  the  good  for  the  union  of  our  Pio- 
teslant  Empire  in  terms  of  equity  and  freedom,  that  has  been 
manifested  for  taking  away  all  justice  and  all  liberty,  from 
our  Roman  Catholic  subjects  at  home.  If  there  had,  we 
we  should  not  have  been  set  down  in  our  present  miserable 
condition.** 

Yet  there  were  some  accomplished  gentlemen,  who  gloried 
in  the  name  of  Whigs,  as  little  favourable  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  penal  laws  as  those  Scotch  Presbyterians.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  session.  Lord  George  Gordon  more  than  once 
revived  the  petition  of  the  Scotch  Roman  Catholics.  He 
considered  it  a  national  disgrace  that  anch  a  document 
shonhl  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  surprised  members  with  his  weeping,  praying, 
and  ranting.  Burke  always  met  the  fury  of  this  Protes. 
taut  leader  with  his  inimitable  weapons  of  ridicule,  eloquence 
and  wisdom.  But  Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  Conway,  who 
had  gone  to  defend  his  govemmeai  of  Jersey,  that  Burke 
was  quite  as  frantic  in  favour  of  the  Bomnn  Catholioa  ns 
Lord  George  Gordon  was  against  them ;  and  he  classed  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  philosophic  stalesm;  n  in  the  cause  of 
toleration,  and  those  of  the  noble  fanatic  in  the  cause  of 
persecution,  together  as  equally  absurd. 

"  The  administration  of  Lord  North  was  calami 
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tous,  and  afforded  many  salient  points  from  which 
an  opponeut  could  hang  his  censures.  The  oppo> 
sitton  were  not  powerful  in  numbers,  but  X\\ey 
were  strong  in  talents ;  and  to  them  the  colonists 
of  the  states  were  in  no  small  measure  iudebted 
for  their  success.  Burke  was  their  earnest  friend ; 
and  although  an  administratiTe  reformer,  yet  he 
was  never  more  than  a  Whig,  and  not  a  very 
liberal  Wliig.  "To  the  agitation  for  political 
reform  he  became  decidedly  averse/'  in  the  words 
of  his  biographer ;  and  while  we  admit  his  genius 
and  his  persevcrauce,  we  cannot  say  that  Eng- 
land or  the  British  empire  is,  on  the  whole,  his 
debtor.  His  oratorical  st^le  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  corruption  of  his  time.  His  cleverest 
sayings  were  amusing,  but  they  were  also  revolting 
— for  they  were  often  founded  upon  his  applica- 
tions of  Scripture  ;  and  neither  these  nor  his  vio- 
lence would  now  be  tolerated  in  Parliament. 

A  more  ardent  admirer  of  the  man  than  we 
now  believed  to  be  in  existence  has  become  his 
biographer,  and  brings  to  the  task  a  warmth  of 
affection  for  his  memory  that  will  leave  it  almost 
stainless,  if  the  work  be  accepted  hereafter  as  good 


anthority.  It  is  Tery  pleasant  reading,  and  brings 
vividly  before  the  miad  those  adverse  days  in 
which  the  country  suffered  grievous  calami  lies, 
and  yet  possessed  able  men.  In  this  respect  it 
forms  one  of  several  recent  and  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  historical  literature;  and  we  need 
scarcely  to  add  that  it  is  ably  written.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  the  author  rises  to  higher  flights,  and 
becomes  more  pathetic  than  the  subject  requires, 
in  our  view  of  it ;  but  he  sees  it  from  another 
point  of  vievir.  He  holds  that  Edmund  Burke  was 
"  the  most  illustrious  Irishman  ;"  the  superior  of 
Cicero  and  Bacon  in  philosophic  pursuits ;  while 
we  regard  him  as  only  a  very  able  statesman — 
very  fortunate,  not  always  very  scrupulous,  but 
frequently  in  error  both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a 
politician.  Still  he  is  one  of  the  men  in  the  last 
century  who  cannot  be  forgotten.  A  history  of 
the  times  cannot  be  written  without  his  name. 
He  has  woven  that  into  the  period  of  his  long 
public  life.  Therefore,  it  is  well  that  the  world 
should  have  his  conduct  described  by  an  enthu- 
siastic follower. 


LIFE   ASSURANCES. 


A  KEUAUULBLE  case  has  occurred  during  the  past 
mouth,  in  an  English  Court  of  Law,  in  connexion 
with  Life  Assurance ;  and  we  have  so  frequently 
recommended  the  practice,  that  we  deem  some 
notice  of  the  circumstance  necessary.  The  Mer- 
chant and  Tradesmen's  Life  Assurance  Society, 
who  are  defenders  in  the  case,  proposed  to  connect 
themselves  with  another  Company,  but  their 
practice  will  not  we  trust  be  continued  in  the  new 
partnership.  The  renewal  premiums  on  policies 
fall  due  at  a  fixed  date.  They  are  always  payments 
in  advance,  and  twenty  to  thirty  days  of  grace  arc 
allowed  in  making  ihese  payments.  It  has  been, 
hitherto,  the  general  belief  of  insurers,  that  their 
policies  were  good  during  that  period  ;  or  that  if 
they  died  during  the  days  of  grace,  the  amount 
secured  by  the  policies,  would  be  paid  subject  to 
deduction  of  the  premium  for  the  time  then  current. 
We  believe  that  no  doubt  whatever  existed  on  that 
subject ;  and  the  circumstance  must  have  occurred 
often.  We  certainly  know  that  roost  respectable 
companies  take  the  contract  in  that  light.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  managers  of  the  Com- 
pany named,  view  their  liability  iu  a  different  way. 
We  need  not  occupy  space  with  an  explanation  of 
their  reasons;  because  they  are  very  distinctly 
stated  in  the  subjoined  report,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  have  maintained  them  successfully. 
Thii  decision  warrants  an  inquiry  into  wording  of 
policies,  and  the  opinions  of  companies  resiiectiug 
them.  The  parties  who  have  raised  the  question 
were  maoagers  of  a  Mutual  Society,  and  yet,  if  we 


be  correctly  informed,  their  deed  of  co-partnership 
enabled  the  directors  to  transfer  their  business  and 
members  in  bulk  to  another  Company,  without 
asking  their  consent.  Deeds  and  policies  may* 
therefore,  contain  curious  clauses.  As  to  the  latter 
a  policy  may  expire  worth  nothing,  at  a  time  when 
the  parties  interested  considered  it  to  be  good 
value  for  the  money  written  on  the  document.  To 
them  the  days  of  grace  form  a  period  of  delusion  ; 
and  their  incorporation  in  notices  and  papers  on 
the  subject  is  a  share  which  should  be  broken  and 
destroyed. 

We  repeat,  however,  the  opinion  that  the  law  of 
this  case  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
respectable  companies;  and  not  less  so  to  the 
opinions  of  insurers.  Nice  questions  might  arise 
however  upon  the  subject.  The  payment  of  the 
money  might  be  held  to  be  illegal  by  partners  or 
shareholders,  in  the  circumstances  after  it  was 
made.  The  terms  of  different  policies  may  admit 
different  constructions;  and  this  case  which  is  by 
no  means  admirable  in  its  causes  should  lead  to  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  days  of  grace. 
Looking  to  the  purposes  for  which  lives  are  insured 
usually,  the  insurer  cannot  allow  any  doubt  to  rest 
on  the  character  of  the  policies. 

PRITCOARD  v.  TBI    MBRCH41fT*S  AMD  TRADXSMAH'S  LIFB 

AssuRANca  socisrr. 

This  case  came  before  the  Court  on  demurrer  on  the 
10th  of  February.  The  action  was  brought  by  the 
plaintiff  on  a  policy  of  insurance  for  £600,  effected  on 
he  life  of  Richard  Paul  Hare  Jodrell,  in  the  office  of 
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the  defendants,  and  bearing  date  October  13,  1858. 
The  declaration  set  out  the  policy,  which  provided  in 
the  usual  terms  that  if  the  assured  lived  beyond  the 
13th  of  October  then  next  ensuing,  and  he  or  his  as- 
sign should  on  or  before  the  said  13th  of  October  in 
every  succeeding  year  during  the  natural  life  of  the 
said  Richard  Paul  Hare  Jodrell  pay  to  the  defendants 
the  annual  premium  of  £,Tl  18s.  9d.,  and  observe  all 
the  covenants  in  the  deed,  the  directors  would,  within 
three  calendar  months  after  proof  of  the  death  of  the 
said  Richard  Paul  Hare  Jodrell,  pay  his  executors'  ad-, 
ministrators,  oi  assigns,  the  sum  of  £500.  The  policy 
contained  certain  conditions,  the  non-performance  of 
which  were  to  make  it  void,  one  of  which  was  if  the 
yearly  premium  was  not  paid  within  thirty  days  after 
it  became  due.  The  declaration  then  stated  the  pay. 
ment  of  the  premium  in  1854,  that  the  said  R.  P.  H. 
Jodrell  lived  beyond  the  13 ch  day  of  October  then 
next,  and  that  the  plaintiff  within  thirty  days  after  the 
premium  became  due,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1855, 
paid  the  premium  of  £,11  18s.  9d.  to  the  defendants  by 
check,  which  was  presented  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1855,  and  duly  honoured  before  notice  to  the  plaintiff 
of  Mr.  Jodrell's  death,  and  a  receipt  was  sent  to  the 
plaintiff  by  the  defendants  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1855.  Mr.  Jodrell  died  on  the  1 2th  of  November,  1855. 
The  defendants  refused  to  pay  the  £500  assured  on  the 
policy,  and  plei^ded  that  Mr.  Jodrell  died  before  the 


expiration  of  the  thirty  days'  grace  after  the  18th  o 
October,  1855,  and  before  the  check  was  received  by 
the  defendants,  and  before  the  policy  was  renewed,  and 
that  the  defendants  had  no  notice  or  knowledge  of  his 
death,  and  they  received  the  proceeds  of  the  check 
under  the  mistaken  supposition  that  Mr.  Jodrell  was 
alive,  and  that  the  premium  was  not  paid  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  policy.  To  this  plea  the  plaintiff 
demurred,  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  was  renewed 
and  revived,  and  the  facts  stated  in  the  plea  were  no 
answer  to  it.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  j  udg- 
ment  must  be  for  the  defendants.  The  thirty  days  were 
days  of  grace  and  indulgence,  and  the  premium  re- 
ceived during  that  time  must  be  taken  to  have  been 
received  on  the  understanding  that  the  person  whose 
life  was  insured  was  alive.  Both  parties  were  under  a  mis- 
take  as  to  his  being  alive ;  but  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
if  there  had  been  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jodrell's  death  at 
the  time  the  premium  was  paid  the  money  would  not 
have  been  received.  By  the  policy  the  premium  must 
be  paid  within  the  year.  Payment  within  thirty  days 
named  in  the  condition  might  be  a  question  which  par- 
ties would  be  wise  not  to  raise.  The  contract  was  for 
indemnity  against  future  death,  and  the  last  premium 
not  having  been  paid  in  pursuance  of  that  contract  the 
plaintiff  might  recover  it  back  again.  Judgment  must 
be  for  the  defendants. 


LITERARY   REGISTER. 


Haveloek,  ike  BrocuUtone  of  Honour.  By  Edwin 
Paxtok  Hood.  London ;  John  Suow,  Pp.  68. 
Some  good  may  follow  a  short  notice  of  ours, 
among  many  discoarses,  concerning  the  death  of 
the  late  General  Haveloek,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished recently.  The  greater  part  of  these  sermons, 
BO  far  as  we  have  read  them,  are  characterised  by 
a  judicious  omission  of  doubtful  matters.  The 
preacher  in  thid  instance  has  dug  deeper  into  the 
consequences  and  nature  of  war  than  many  others. 
The  operation  itself  he  calls  "  infernal.'*  So  in 
one  sense  is  every  developement  of  evil.  War  is 
A  large  demonstration  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world.  The  earlier  wars  of  mankind,  with  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  when  the  latter  disputed  with 
the  human  race  that  empire  of  the  earth,  which 
would  have  soon  terminated  in  their  own  destruc- 
tion, was,  in  its  way,  "  infernal."  War  between 
mankind  involves  immeasurably  more  of  this  ele- 
ment. All  wars  must  have  an  evil  origin.  This 
Indian  war  is  particularly  the  woik  of  the  evil  one. 
If  the  abominations  prevalent  in  the  superstitious 
systems  of  India,  springing  out  of  them  naturally 
and  necessarily  as  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  be  opposed 
to  human  happiness ;  if  the  worship  of  "  the  des- 
troyer,*' the  absolute  murders,  and  the  tortures 
self-inflicted,  or  inflicted  upon  others,  be  clear 
.evidences  and  fruit  of  sin,  then  any  war  under- 
taken for  the  defence  of  these  systems,  must  on 
that  side  be  an  infernal  war.  That  is  the  case  in 
this  instance.  The  mutiny  is  not  excused  by 
oppression.  The  Sepoys  did  not  allege  that  they 
.were  defrauded  of  their  pa^ ;  that  they  wece  crupH/ 


oppressed  ;  that  their  people  were  robbed ;  but  their 
cry  was  the  faith ;  their  leaders,  the  priests ;  their 
objects,  the  safety  of  their  creed  of  cruel  wicked- 
ness. The  circumstance  has  been  overlooked  per- 
haps too  much  in  all  discourses,  essays,  and  sermons 
on  this  subject ;  that  the  mutineers  were  the  defen- 
ders of  the  faith — their  faith — and  that  in  reality 
the  murders  committed  at  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  and 
other  places,  were  deeds  of  worship ;  the  worship 
of  the  Hindoo  destroyer,  or  consequences  of  the 
miserable  teaching  of  Mohamedanism  that  lays 
the  destruction  of  the  Infldcl  upon  its  followers  as 
a  sacred  duty.  Wherever  we  find  tn  opposite 
course  pursued  by  them — and  we  have  many  ex- 
amples of  that  character — the  men  are  better  than 
their  creed.  Among  the  Hindoos  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  similar  examples  exist ;  because  the 
corruption  of  their  creed  is  actually  darker  than 
the  corruption  of  their  hearts.  Nana  Sahib  in  all 
his  published  proclamations  appeals  to  "  the 
Almighty  Qod,**  who  has  enabled  him  to  do  the 
acts  which  he  describes,  ill  as  a  Hindoo  Chief,  but 
these  proclamations  were  written  by  a  Mohame- 
dan,  well  known  in  this  country,  and  are  in  the 
Mohamedan  style.  They  declare  a  most  unholy 
alliance  between  the  Hindoo  and  MohameJan 
systems,  and  also  distinctly  proclaim  the  extirpation 
of  our  religion  as  its  object. 

Generally  this  fact  seems  to  be  overlooked  in 
those  religious  discourses  elicited  by  the  Indian 
mutiny — not  the  fact  that  we  have  neglected  the 
means  of  evangelising  India  to  a  very  great  degree, 
but  the  equally  plain  fact  that  the  mutiny  had  for 
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its  purposes  the  removal  of  all  that  we  had  done ; 
find  security  against  anj  future  efforts  for  that 
object. 

Tlicre  are  some  passages  in  Mr.  Flo.)tr»  pretty 
liMle  book — for  his  discourse  takes  that  form  in  the 
f  uMishers  hands — which  we  dissent  from.  Pages 
8  uad  9  conceal  it  by  denying  its  existence : — 

T  can  re:»(l  I  he  life  of  EdwarJ  the  Black  Prince  or  even  of 
l$Mnt(l,  the  kni^'ht  tpotless  and  withoat  reproach,  and  DOt 
find  roy  adniimtion  excited.  Poetry  ha-*  attempted  tome 
bri;;ht  idealisations ;  hot  fact  and  biu/raphy  can  match 
liirm,  and  the  Chrictian  heart  will  be  the  truest  and  brtt 
Khieiibriifhtatein.  The  Ualdiriiii  aod  the  Cocur-dc-Lidns 
look  very  poor  beside  many  whom  we  could  meotioo.  The 
hero  here  answen  to  Farke*i  celebrated  portrait  of  a  trae 
law  giver.  "  He  ought  to  have  a  heart  full  of  aenhibjlity — 
he  on;;ht  to  love  a  id  retpect  hii  kind,  and  to  fear  himself.** 
Must  of  the  (treat  soldiers  whom  the  world  haa  appIanJed 
and  pritited,  are  simply  contemptible.  To  be  a  great  warrior 
it  usuHlly  little  short  of  being  a  great  criminal.  Uere  and 
there  n  name  rises  beaatiful  and  spotless ;  but  how  seldom, 
and  in  scarcely  any  insUnce,  has  the  character  of  a  great 
warrior  been  associated  with  that  of  a  devout  Christian. 

Elijah  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
truth  that  in  Israel's  degeneracy  he  had  seven 
tiiousand  companions  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal.  So  it  seems  as  if  many  persons  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  camp  has  had  many  men 
who  carried  Christian  principles  into  very  difficult 
places  and  used  them  there.  Few— comparatively 
few — would  have  known  the  worth  of  Uavelock*s 
'character,  except  for  the  last  half  year  of  his  life 
— and  all  it  brought  for  him  to  accomplish.  Mr. 
Hood  names  Hampden  as  a  distant  companion 
figure  in  arms  and  faith  with  Haveluck.  No  need 
is  there  to  go  so  far  back.  Our  history  happily 
furnishes  many  Hampdens  in  character.  The  late 
Crimean  war  afTordcd  some  evidence  of  that  truth, 
and  it  was  remarked  in  Calcutta  correspondence 
some  time  ago,  before  General  Havelock*8  death, 
that  the  soldiers  who  had  been  drawn  into  the 
severest  struggles  of  this  war  were  chiefly  men  of 
the  Puritanical  stamp. 

The  regiment  regarded  by  General  Havelock  as 
the  centre  of  his  column  of  avengers,  the  78th, 
consisted  of  old  soldiers,  who  had  been  long  in 
India,  had  gained  for  themselves  a  good  name  by 
their  conduct,  and  who,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  corps  in  India  at  the  time,  were  distinguished 
by  at  least  their  outward  respect  for  the  ordinances 
of  religion.  We  have  no  right  to  believe,  or  to 
say,  that  this  outward  respect  was  not  real ;  and 
no  doubt  that  it  was  leas  formal  than  that  of 
average  congregations. 

Equally  singular  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
most  fearful  vengeance  inflicted  upon  the  enemy 
in  any  individual  instances  of  the  war  yet  known, 
has  been  in  the  slaughters  by  the  93rd  regiment 
at  the  Secunderbagh,  and  a  mosque  stormed  by 
them.  The  Secunderbagh  contained  almost  two 
thousand  mea.  More  than  nineteen  hundred  dead 
sepoys  were  taken  cut  of  it  when  the  straggle  was 
over.  Men  standing  beside  that  house  of  blood 
said,  "There  is  the  retribution  for  Cawnpore." 
The  93rd  regiment  has  long  held  the  highest  plactt 


in  the  armj,  not  only  for  the  moral  and  phjsica 
strength  of  the  men,  but,  among  sneers  and  taunts, 
for  their  religious  opinions.  They  may  be  consi- 
dered as  legitimate  successors  in  character  of  the 
Ironsides,  although  belonging  to  another  land,  like 
the  7Sth. 

We  are  also,  in  this  country,  apt  to  confound 
all  (he  Hindoos  with  the  crimes  of  those  belonging 
to  Oude  and  the  North- Western  Provinces.  The 
following  passages,  pages  42  and  43,  is  an  example  : 

What  tragedies  are  recalled  to  oar  memories.  Would 
that  we  could  blot  them  for  ever  from  oar  memory. 
11  unhands,  who  shot  their  wives,  their  children  aiid  themaclvea, 
as  the  only  means  of  escape  from  'those  wild  monsters — 
Ciiiidren  uf  Moloch,  worshippers  of  Juggernaut,  and  Theon, 
and  Muriataly.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  war,  it  was  a 
sacramental  execution.  I  look  on  Havelock  as  a  prophet 
SaTuel,  hewing  Agag  to  pieces  before  the  Lord.  Ah  I  how 
oar  hearts  bled  when  we  think  of  all  thoae  horron— when 
we  think  of  all  those  tresses  of  hair, 

**  of  mnrdered  maidens  hair.*' 

When  we  think  of  that  well— when  we  remember  the 
scream  of  despair,  which  will  make  Cawnpore,  to  all  after 
ages,  the  Jericho  of  India  ! — Raze  it  I  Kace  it  1  even  to 
the  gronnd.  -Let  thai  kalntation  be  dctoUU^  and  lei  no  asois 
dwell  therein  j  let  it  be  even  as  the  cities  of  the  plain — let 
the  waters  of  a  dead  sea  flow  over  it.  '*  Cureed  be  the  mem 
before  the  Lord  that  rUetk  wjd  and  buUdeth  the  city," 

Cawnpore  contained,  we  believe,  o/ie  hundred 
thonsand  inhabitants.  The  men  who  rebelled  there 
were  our  own  sepoys,  and '  the  soldiers  of  Nana 
Sahib,  joined  by  all  the  felons  of  the  district.  The 
population  generally  did  not  commit  murder  or 
oppose  us.  Where  British  planters  had  lived  for 
some  time,  they  were  able  to  raise  their  own  ten- 
antry in  their  defence.  When  General  Havelock 
fought  his  way  through  Lucknow,  out  of  390 
doolie- bearers  who  carried  the  sick  and  wounded, 
more  than  eighty  were  shot  dead  in  one  detachment. 
The  doolie- bearers  were  native  labourers — chiefly, 
we  suppose,  from  Cawnpore. 

Again,  we  find  in  this  cUss  of  publications  blame 
imputed  to  ourselves  where  none  exists.  Thus,  in 
one  of  the  pages  quoted  above,  page  42,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  occurs : — 

I  believe  I  have  a  great  work  to  do  in  India.  I  believe 
that  yet  onr  language,  and  law,  and  civilisation,  and  religion, 
which  is  the  complement  of  the  whole,  will  roll  like  majestic 
rivers  over  that  whole  amaiiog  continent.  Bat  at  thin  mo- 
ment wise  men  have  judged  the  annexation  of  Oade  to  be 
impolitic  and  nnfortanate.  And  I  wish  to  remind  you  too, 
how,  when  the  Queen  of  Oude,  since  dead,  no  doubt  of  a 
broken  heart,  came  to  this  country,  she  was  treated  with  die- 
graceful  insult— disgraceful  to  us,  when  we  remeiuber  ahe 
was  a  woman,  a  stranger,  and  in  her  own  right  a  Qaeea. 

We  do  not  know  what  insult  was  suffered  by 
the  Queen  of  Oude.  She  lived  in  an  expensive 
style  at  Paddington.  Nobody,  bo  far  aa  we  ever 
heard,  offered  any  insult  to  her  or  to  her  suite, 
even  after  intelligence  of  the  mutiny  arrived.  The 
lady  in  question  was  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Oude. 
Practically  she  had  been  always  a  British  subject. 
Oude  was  a  feudal  holding,  belonging  to  the  Oude 
dynasty-— who  are  a  modern  family — under  condi- 
tions that  they  are  accused  of  neglecting.     The 
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trnth  of  tliat  accusation  may  be  denied ;  but  tbe 
truth  of  the  leading  fact,  that  OuJe  was  not  an 
independent  sovereignity,  is  a  matter  of  history, 
Tbe  Queen  of  Oude  did  not  mix  iu  society.  That 
tras  her  own  affair — part  of  her  creed — lor  which 
it  alone  was  responsible ;  but  we  never  heard  of 
any  insults  that  she  suffered,  aud  slie  suffered  none. 
Her  death  was  the  natural  result  of  a  disease  under 
which  she  suffered  before  lier  arrival  here. 

We  refer  to  this  discourse  as  one  of  a  class 
which  mast  have  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  means  to  raise  in  this  country  an  interest 
in  Indian  affairs  which  a  mutiny  should  not  have 
been  required  to  form. 


Tke  0!d  Bachelor  m  the  Old  SeollUl  FiUage,  By 
Thomas  Aird.  Second  edition.  Pp.  323. 
Blackwood  and  Sjus,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
This  very  pleasing  volume  is  a  collection  of  tales, 
essays,  and  other  desultory  pieces.  It  opens  with 
a  beautifully  expressed  idea,  which  we  quote  in  the 
author's  own  words.     He  says — 

It  is  the  law  of  ho  man  nature  that  s  man,  howeT4*r  long 
he  may  have  been  abroad,  and  however  comfortable  his 
forngn  residence  may  be,  is  yet  drawn  back  by  old  affection 
to  his  native  spot,  there  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life.  It 
is  wisely  ordained  by  Ood  in  the  conslitntion  of  our  being, 
that  this  should  be  so,  as  the  gentlest  and  best  natural  pre- 
paration for  a  man  to  die. 

And  he  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  with  such 
feelings  did  he,  in  the  winter  of  life,  return  to  the 
place  of  his  birth.  He  takes  us  with  him  to  his 
home,  and  introduces  us  to  the  female  guardian  of 
that  home,  his  maiden  sister ;  and  while  speaking 
of  bis  new  abode  and  his  social  position  in  the 
neighbonrbood,  he  utters  some  remarks  which  it 
were  well  if  the  would-be  great  ones  of  society 
vould  lay  to  heart.  He  is  speaking  of  the  petty 
distinetions  of  the  world,  and  deprecating  the  con- 
duet  of  those  who  would  appear  other  than  they 
are.     He  says — 

Unhappy  the  poor  wight  who  claims  to  be  in  a  sphere 
above  his  native  level,  without  having  his  claim  distinctly 
allowed.  His  natural  fellows  above  whom  he  aspires  to  be, 
'  hate  and  langh  at  him  ;  while  his  ambitions  longings  make 
Lin  no  less  afraid  and  incapable  of  miaing  cordially  among 
thea.  Ue  thus  belongs  to  no  order  of  men  whatever,  and 
luses  the  best  enjoyment  of  human  life,  dwelling  for  ever  in 
an  amphibious  border  of  doubt  and  mistrust.  He  is  like 
)iihoo*t  lioQ  in  the  Creation  ;  his  fore-parU  are  pawing  to 
gel  free  and  be  up,  while  his  hind-quarters  stick  fast  in  the 
clod. 

There  is  truth  and  value  in  this  passage.  After 
the  introduction -to  his  home,  he  proceeds  to  speak 
of  the  "  general  character  of  the  Scottish  people." 
"  The  Scotch,"  he  remarks, "  are  a  peculiar  people. 
Strong  are  the  lights  of  their  national  character, 
and  deep  the  shadows.  From  the  earliest  time, 
they  seem  to  have  been  grave  and  enthusiastic, 
impatient  of  the  interference  of  strangers,  steady 
in  their  old  attachments,  and  slow  in  forming  new 
ones."  And  after  this  he  draws  a  parallel  between 
tbe  Eogiiah  aud  the  Scotch. 


The  next  chapter  is  entitled  "  Our  Neighbours,*' 
and  is,  as  its  name  would  imply,  a  picture  of  some 
of  the  humble  inhabitants  of  the  village.  The 
graphic  description  of  two  of  them  we  must 
transcribe  •  ^ 

Our  immediate  neighbours  on  the  right  hand  were  two 
old  people,  brother  and  sister,  neither  of  whom  had  ever  been 
m«<rried.  Old  John  had  been  a  shepherd  in  his  youth,  and 
having  made  a  Utile  money,  came  in  his  declining  years  with 
his  sister  Pe^gy  to  our  \illHge.  Sabbath  day  invariably  saw 
Peggy  and  Johnnie  seated  together  at  Church.  One  Sunday, 
the  old  boy  had  forgot  his  spectacles.  Peggy,  after  first 
surveying  the  text  heritelf,  handed  the  Bible  to  her  "  billio" 
with  her  left  h^nd,  the  thumb  nail  being  stuck  down  half 
angrily  into  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  more  immediately 
under  consideration,  while  with  her  right  she  transferred  the 
spectHcles  (a  pair  of  (hat  old-fashioned  kind  without  haudlesi, 
which  sit  piuchingly  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  making  him 
or  her  who  reads  out  loud  twang  the  conventicle  dismally 
through  the  droning  member)—  these  spectacles,  I  say«  she 
transftried  from  her  own  nose,  and  in  half  lesty  impatience 
at  his  Torgetfulness,  stuck  them  at  once  by  the  shortest  cat 
on  JohnnieN,  leaving  him  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  this 
process  of  eouveyauciug  save  implicitly  to  acquiesce. 


Tlien  other  chapters  follow,  both  discnr&ive  and 
narraiive — stories  of  vivid  interest,  and  pages  the 
result  of  well-digested  thought.  In  the  latter  he 
gives  us  his  views  with  regard  to  the  education  of 
the  young,  and  speaks  of  the  effect  which  the  in- 
creased facilities  afforded  by  the  cheap  publications 
of  the  day  has  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 

In  speaking  of  the  young,  he  deprecates  strongly 
too  early  study.  **  Notwii  bstanding  all  the  boasted 
wisdom  of  the  present  age,"  he  says — 

I  subscribe  to  the  rule  of  the  ancients,  that  the  first  fire 
or  six  >ears  of  childhood  should  be  wholly  exempt  from  any 
stated  tasks  of  tiie  mind — that  the  body  may  be  laying  up  its 
stores  of  health — that  curiosity,  the  spring  of  all  mental 
esertion,  may  be  acquit ing  the  habit  of  spontaneous  healthy 
exercise,  and  that  the  bloom  of  yuung  sensibility  may  not  be 
rubbed  off  by  a  forced  process  of  endeavouring  to  teach  ere 
the  child  be  competent  to  learn.  I  am  leu  and  less  in  love 
with  precocity,  wliich  indeed  is  often  a  mere  manifestation 
of  disease — tlio  disease  of  a  very  fine  but  very  weak  nerfous 
organisation. 

And  as  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  he  writes — 

I  often  think  tbe  very  abundance  of  books  injures  by  cloy- 
ing the  young  appetite  of  curiosity.  And  look  to  the  pro- 
dnction  of  literature.  The  very  facilities  of  publication  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  the  young  men  of  (he  pre* 
sent  day  hsve.is  one  main  cause  of  so  much  triviality  in  our 
modern  writings.  Our  authorlings  pitch  upon  a  certain 
current  key  at  once,  and  wanting  the  sustenance  of  quiet, 
deep,  patient,  and  maturing  meditation,  they  seldom  get  be. 
yond  their  first  early  cleverness. 

This  is  but  a  short  extract  from  this  excellent 
chapter,  which  deserves  to  be  universally  read. 
Independently  of  the  talent  of  this  book,  there  is 
a  spirit  of  single-hearted  kitiduess  visible  through- 
out. The  style  is  simple  and  trnthfui,  and  the 
tendency  moral.  It  is  a  work  which  deserves  ex- 
tensive circulation,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  instruct, 
amuse,  and  please. 
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Frofimr  W%tion^9  Worki.  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  B57. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Soas,  E  iinburgli  and  London. 
This  volume  containing,  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Lfc,*'  "Margaret  Lyndsay,"  and  "The 
Foresters,*'  opens  with  a  very  charming  tale  called 
"The  Lily  of  Liddisdale."  The  "Lily,"  Amy 
Gordon,  is  a  fair  young  shepherdess,  who,  despising 
the  offer  of  a  golden  dream  of  wedded  splendour 
won  for  her  through  her  wondrous  beauty,  shares 
the  humble  lot  of  a  f^iithful  wooer  of  her  own  sta- 
tion. We  extract  the  beautiful  and  poetical  de- 
script  ion  of  this  lovely  Amy  : — 

Her  facfl  «m  pale,  yet  tinged  with  such  a  faint  sod  leaf- 
like  crironon,  that  though  she  deserved  tiie  name  of  the 
**  Lily**  yet  she  at  timet  was  also  like  unto  the  rose.  When 
■sleep,  or  in  silent  thought,  she  was  like  the  fairest  of  all 
the  hlied  brood ;  bat  when  gliding  along  the  braes,  or  sing- 
ing her  songs  by  the  river  side  she  m'xxhi  well  resemble 
that  other  brighter  and  more  dauling  flower.  Amy  Gor- 
don knew  that  she  was  beantifnl.  She  knew  it  rrun  the 
eyes  that  in  delight  met  hert,  from  the  tones  of  so  many 
gentle  voices,  from  words  of  affection  from  the  old,  and  love 
from  the  yoang,  from  the  sodden  smile  that  met  her  when 
in  the  morning,  she  tied  np  at  the  mirror  her  long  raven 
hair,  and  from  the  face  and  Agare  that  looked  np  to  her 
when  the  stooped  to  dip  her  pitcher  in  the  dear  moantmin 
well.  Light  were  hei  lootstept  on  the  verdant  tnrf,  and 
throagh  the  birchwood  glades,  and  down  the  rocky  delb  she 
glided  or  bounded  along,  with  a  beauty  that  seemed  at  onoe 
native  and  alien  there,  like  some  creature  of  another  clime 
that  still  had  kindred  with  this — an  Oriental  antelope 
among  the  roea  of  a  Scottish  forest. 

"  Moss-side,'*  "  An  Hour  at  the  Manse,*'  "  Sun- 
set and  Sunrise,'*  together  with  other  tales,  follow 
— all  of  them  delightful  pictures  of  Scottish  life 
and  character. 

"Margaret  Lyndsay,"a  lengthened  narrative,  is 
the  bistory  of  a  good  and  ear  lest  daughter,  who 
was  the  comfort  and  joy  of  a  mother  who  had 
tasted  deeply  of  the  world's  cup  of  sorrow,  offered 
to  her  lips  through  a  cruel  husband's  hands. 
Brought  into  poverty,  compelled  to  leave  the  happy 
eountry  home  at  Braehead,  thus,  with  true  and 
deep  feeling  is  the  flitting  described  : — 

A  neighbour  hod  lent  his  cart  for  the  flitting,  and  it  was 
now  standing  loaded  at  the  door,  ready  to  move  away.  The 
fire,  which  had  been  kindled  in  the  morning  with  a  few  bor- 
rowed peats  was  now  out — the  shutters  closed— the  door 
was  locked — and  the  key  put  into  the  hand  of  the  person 
sent  to  receive  it.  And  now  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  or  done,  and  the  impatient  horse  started  away,  from 
Braehead.  The  blind  girl  and  poor  Marion,  were  sitting  in 
the  cart.  Margaret  and  her  mother  were  on  foot.  Esther 
had  two  or  three  small  flowerpots  in  her  lap,  for  in  her 
blindness  she  loved  the  sweet  fragrance  and  the  felt  forms, 
and  imagined  beauty  of  flowe2S ;  and  the  **  innocent**  carried 
away  her  tame  pigeon  in  her  bosom.  Just  as  Margaret 
lingered  on  the  threshold,  the  robin  redbreast  that  had  been 
their  boarder  for  several  winters,  hopped  upon  the  stone  seat 
at  the  side  of  the  door,  and  turned  np  its  merry  ejes  to  her 
face.  "There,"  said  she,  "is  your  last  crumb  from  us, 
sweet  Boby,  but  there  is  a  God  who  takes  care  o*  ua  a*." 
The  widow  had  by  this  time  shut  down  the  lid  of  her 
memory,  and  left  all  the  hoard  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings, 
jiyful  or  desparing,  buried  in  darkness. 

And  after  a  little  while  the  Profesv)r,  in  speak- 
ing of  sorrow  and  its  influence,  utters  the  following 
true  and  thoughtful  remark : — 


Afllietion  seenii  to  And  tone  ore  in  the  droM  of  the  not? 
worthless  nature;  and  they  who  may  have  felt  poor  in  pros* 
perity,  sometimes  discover  themselves  in  adversity  to  be  an 
expected ly  rich. 

And  further  on  in  the  narrative,  in  connection 
with  the  same  subject — sorrow — there  is  a  passage 
so  beautiful,  so  just  and  true,  that  we  extract  it 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  bo  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  this  volume  of  the  Professor's 
works.     "  Among  the  affluent,"  he  says — 

There  is  sometimes  a  Insnry  of  grief  which  is  allogrther 
unknown  amun:c  the  poor.  Tiiere  is  such  a  thing  as  pam- 
pered sorrow  which  the  heart  cherishes  without  l>eing  aware 
of  its  own  selfish  enjoyment.  Lidotent,  perhaps,  and  called 
to  the  dischMrge  nf  no  duties,  the  mourners  give  themselvea 
np  to  the  indulgence  of  feelings  which  are  known  to  be 
nutural,  and  which  they  conceive  of  as  amiable,  till  the  re- 
membrance of  the  loss  sustained  becomes  evidently  fainter 
aid  fainter  in  a  mind  still  surrounded  with  the  comforts  and 
blessings  o**  life ;  and  at  last  the  afllicted  return  to  their 
usual  avocations  without  having  underifone  much  real  or 
souUsearching  and  heart-humbling  diatresa.  But  in  the 
abodes  of  poverty  there  is  no  room,  no  leisure  for  such  in- 
dulgence. On  the  very  day  that  death  smiles  a  dear  object, 
the  living  are  called  by  necessity,  not  to  lie  down  and  weep, 
but  to  rise  np  and  work.  The  daily  meal  must  be  set  ont 
by  their  own  hands,  although  there  is  in  the  house  one  ooM 
mouth  to  be  fed  no  more ;  and  in  the  midst  of  occupations 
needful  for  them  who  survive,  must  preparations  be  made  for 
decently  putting  dust  to  dust.  This  is  real  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing; but  although  sharp,  the  soul  is  framed  to  sustain  it;  and 
sighing  and  sobbing,  weeping  and  wailing,  groans  heaved  in 
wilful  impiety,  outcries  to  a  cruel  Heaven,  and  the  deliriona 
tearing  of  hair — these  are  not  the  shows  of  grief  which 
nature  e&hibita  on  the  earthen  floors  and  beneath  the  smoky 
rNfters,  of  the  houses  of  the  poor.  The  great  and  eternal 
law  of  death  is  ezernted  there  in  an  awful  silence  ;  and  then 
the  survivors  go,  each  his  way,  upon  his  own  especial  duty 
which  is  marked  ont  to  him,  and  which  he  most  perform,  or 
perhaps  he  and  his  family  utterly  perish. 

To  add  any  praise  to  that  which  has  already  been 
bestowed  on  the  works  of  Professor  Wilson  would 
be  like  taking  gold  to  the  mines  of  Goloonda.  Their 
genius  and  excellence  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition.  As  a  delineator  of  Scottish  life  and 
character,  he  stands  unrivalled  among  the  authors 
of  the  present  daj. 


Oritu  and  V'riukle*:   or.  Food /or  Tkouffki  and 

LangkUr,     By  J.  M'Gbiooe  Allah,  author  of 

"  Ernest  Basil,*'  &o.  Pp.  859.    London  :  James 

Blackwood,  Paternoster  row. 

This  work  is  a  collection  of  stories  and  sketches, 

the  scenes  being  laid  respectively  either  in  Canada 

or  England.     There  is  a  pleasing  account  of  the 

former  country,  and  of  winter  travelling  through  it, 

as  well  ss  of  the  "  sleighitig,**  which  thtre  forms  a 

characteristic  winter  amusement.    And  in  speaking 

of  the  clubs  formed  in  connection  with  this  mode 

of  transit,  the  author  says : — 

In  most  of  the  garrison  towns  of  Canada,  and  British 
North  America  generally,  sleighing  clubs  are  formed,  and  it  is 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  from  a  dosen  to  twent j  **  sleighs**  sweep 
by  in  succeiuion,  some  driving  tandem,  others  four  in  bahd, 
while  the  enlivening  notes  of  the  key-bugle  awaken  the 
edioet,  and  those  who  havs  aiinglsd  in  such  aaoanioas  oaa 
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ftlone  iippreciate  the  eihiliarating  effects  of  (be  rapid  motion, 
ud  the  dear  bracing  air,  ia  raising  the  spirits. 

And  again,  in  describing  the  country,  he  tells  us : 

If  the  conntry  through  which  yoa  travel  be,  in  provincial 
parlance,  "settled,**  or  "  cleared,*'  yonr  eye  roams  over  vast 
fields  of  snow,  covered  with  a  crast  (the  resnit  of  frost  after 
a  thaw),  which  sparkles  in  the  sanbeams,  as  if  it  were  set  | 
with  precious  stones.  The  hard-wood  trees,  for  the  same 
reason,  assome  an  appearinee  of  maipcal  beauty,  Trunk, 
branch,  and  twig,  even  to  the  most  minute  tendril,  are  covered 
with  a  delicate  eaticle  of  ice,  through  which  the  rnys  of  (he 
saa  are  reflected  in  the  most  brilliant  prismatic  hurs.  This 
is  one  of  natnre's  most  gorgeous  effects  in  these  Transatlantic 
elimes,  and  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten. 

We  do  not  admire  the  stories  contained  in  the 
book.  That  one  towards  the  end  of  the  volume, 
entitled  the  "  Doomed  Sisters,"  is  too  revolting  a 
picture  of  successful  vice  to  be  pleasing.  We  think 
it  a  mistake  to  ch*t)nicle  such  circumstances  as 
those  with  which  this  tale  abounds.  We  should 
neither  pander  to  the  appetite  of  those  who  hunger 
for  this  species  of  narration,  nor  should  we  lay  the 
page  of  human  depravity  open  to  others  who  have 
not  yet  gloated  over  it.  The  recital  of  similar 
scenes  rarely  serves  as  a  warning ;  the  more  com- 
mon  result  is  to  vitiate,  by  inducting  the  mind  into 
the  darker  paths  of  life.  They  are  better  left  in 
the  obscurity  to  which  good  taste  seems  to  assign 
them. 


Pkihiophy  of  Tkeim.     1  vol.  p  p.  170.  London  ; 

Ward,  &  Co. 
A  BOOK  or  an  abstract  subject  by  a  metaphysical 
person,  who  believes  that  we  do  not  sufficiently 
study  that  science  and  deems  the  a  priori,  and  a 
patteriori  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  deity, 
alike  defective.  He  holds  that  to  be  true  of  the 
argumenis,  although  he  believes  in  the  result  by  a 
process  of  his  own  explained  in  the  work. 

Before  the  argument  is  conclusive  we  roust  not  only 
establish  the  facts,  but  the  validity  of  the  principles  which 
we  apply  to  these  facts.  The  matter-of-fact  man  is  apt  to 
be  overscropnioas  about  the  facts,  and  overlook  the  neces- 
snry  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  principles  which  he  ap- 
plies to  them.  This  seems  to  be  the  vice  of  most  of  our 
English  treatises  on  this  suhject.  For  instance,  in  treating 
of  the  desiirn-argument  for  the  being  of  a  God,  the 
most  of  them  consist  of  little  else  than  a  collection  of 
examples,  of  contnvancea,  of  means,  and  ends  in  nature ; 
while  an  examination  into  the  principles  by  which  we  pass 
from  the  objects  of  design  to  a  designing  c^inse  is 
entirely  overlooked.  The  thing  really  wanted  in  the  present 
day  is  DOt  more  faets  or  instances  of  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  in  nature,  bat  a  proof  of  the  validity  of  the 
principles  by  which  we  conclude  that  these  are  the  work 
of  an  intelligent  personal  cause. 

If  we  found  ten  thousand  objects  suiting  a  par- 
ticular purpose  admirably,  and  one  object  that  had 
no  purpose,  we  should  say  that  the  arguments  for 
design  in  these  objects  were  10,000  to  1,  even  if 
we  did  not  also  think  it  almost  certain  that  the 
CM  had  8  purpose  which  we  did  not  see. 

Proceeding  with  this  argument  the  author  says  : 

la  order  to  this,  he  esaminei  the  organ  mor«  miavtely, 
aad  lads  thai  it  ftdfilt  a  faoetion,  aad  that  it  is  adapted  in 


every  part  to  fulfil  the  funetion.  tmmediately  on  the  per- 
cep  ion  of  tlii«  fact,  he  applies  another  principle— viz.,  the 
principle  of  Final  Causes,  and  asserts  that  it  was  itUeiided 
or  designed  (o  fulfil  (his  function.  The  efficient  cause  not 
only  produced  the  organ,  he  asserts,  but  produced  it  t» 
order,  or  for  ike  purpote,  that  the  function  might  be  per* 
formed.  In  other  words,  the  efficient  cause  had  the  final 
cause  in  tiew,  when  it  prodnoed  the  organ. 

If  the  Theist  can  make  good  this  position,  then  hie 
point  is  gained.  But  how  is  the  Atheist  to  meet  him  hereP 
By  denying  the  facts  attested  by  the  senses  P  This  he 
cannot  do ;  he  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  organ  and 
a  function,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  organ  is 
adapted  in  every  part  for  fulfilling  the  fanction.  How, 
then,  is  he  to  escape  the  Theistic  concIusioqP  Evidently 
in  no  other  way  than  by  denying  the  principle.  That  there 
is  an  organ  and  a  function,  and  an  adaptation  in  the  organ 
to  that  function,  is  what  the  senses  attest  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  the  organ  was  intended 
or  desiffned  to  fulfil  the  function,  is  a  synthetical  judgment, 
lying  beyond  the  facts — a  judgment  made  upon  the  faith 
of  the  piiuciple  of  final  causes — and  is  therefore  denied. 
This  being  the  case,  t  is  utter  folly  to  meet  the  Atheist 
by  a  further  accumulation  of  insSnnces  of  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  as  is  the  fashion  with  the  generality  of 
writers.  The  point  the  Atheist  denies  is,  not  the  facts, 
bat  the  principle. 

We  need  not  say  that  this  reasoning,  if  good 
for  anything,  is  good  for  the  destruction  of  all  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  wliatever,  and  much  more 
than  circumstantial  evidence.  The  sun  rises. 
Heat  and  light  spread  over  the  world.  It  has  aU 
ways  been  thu?,  when  the  sun  shone  everywhere 
and  in  all  time.  Thence  I  argue  a  connexion  be* 
tween  the  sun  and  light  and  heat.  Our  author 
puts  in  his  caveat.  Beware  of  a  "synthetical 
judgment,"  sir.  You  cannot  prove  more  than  a 
coincidence  from  the  facts,  very  well,  I  turn  on 
my  heel  and  believe  all  the  same.  8o  does  every 
other  sane  person. 


The  Indian  Mutinv.     By  J.  Nortom.     London: 

Richardson,  and  Co.  1  vol.,  pp.  200 
This  volume  has  been  written  to  prove  that  we  are 
unpopular  in  India  on  account  of  annexations  ;  but 
iu  reading  it  appears  that  the  writer  is  attorney  to 
some  Indian  chiefs,  and  so  we  quote  a  passage 
regarding  his  own  case. 

Time,  place,  and  opportunity  befitting,  I  will  pledge  my- 
self to  prove  that  our  various  acts  of  annexation  are  one 
and  all  contrary  to  law,  the  construction  of  treaties,  and 
the  facts  of  the  particular  case,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
principles  of  honour,  honesty,  and  good  faith. 

I  can  myself  tesliFy  to  the  fashion  in  which  this  order 
was  carried  out.  A  company  of  Sepoys  was  marched  snd« 
denly  into  the  palace ;  the  whole  of  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  seised ;  the  Company's  seals  pat  upon  all  the 
jewels  and  other  valuables ;  the  soldiery  were  disarmed,  and 
in  the  mos^olfensive  way  ;  the  pri/ate  estate  of  the  Riijah*a 
mother,  of  the  estimated  value  of  three  lacks  a  year,  wu 
sequestrated,  and  still  remains  so ;  the  occupier  of  every 
piece  of  land  in  the  district,  which  had  at  any  time  belonged 
to  a  former  rajah,  was  turned  oui  of  his  possession,  aa . 
bid  come  before  the  Commissioner,  who  constituted  himsei* 
judge,  to  estabhsh  a  title  to  hit  satisfaction ;  the  whole  of 
the  people  dependent  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  Riy*t 
revennet  among  them,  were  panio-strack  at  the  prospect  of 
bsing  tiitown  oat  of  employ ;  and  in  a  week  tlie  Company 
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•Qcceed^  in  eonfrrting  THnjore  from  the  mosl  respect fal, 
eontented  pliiee  in  onr  dominion!,  into  a  hot-hed  of  tullen 
dimffection.  The  peitple  venemte  the  Rnj;  and  it  would 
hnve  been  good  policy  in  .us  to  haTe  paid  something,  if  ne- 
cessary, **qmefa  nom  Mtootre.**  The  very  Sepoys  refused 
to  receiTe  their  pensions.  Ksmatehee  Bhoyee,  the  senior 
widow  ;  and  Ranee  de  jore,  has  filed  a  bill  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  the  recovery  of  the  personal  private  estate  of  her 
late  husband ;  she  has  obtained  an  injunction  against  the 
Company,  to  restrain  them  from  parting  with  the  pro- 
perty,  in  itself  a  humiliation;  her  claim  to  the  Raj  will  be 
shortly  contested  in  England,  when  I  will  guarantee  a 
thorough  ventilation  of  the  whole  o(  this  ettremely  ugly 
case. 

Aud  we  now  dismbs  the  brief,  stating  that  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Ali  Moorad 
and  Mr.  Butt*8  case  gives  aflicti?o  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  books  and  cases  roaj  be  got  np ; 
and  ex  parte  statements  circulated. 


Labour  and  lite.     By  E.  'Blliot.     London  1 
A.  W.  Bennett.     1  toI.  pp.  417. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  tliat  Mr.  Elliot's  "  story/' 
which  we  noticed  in  the  magazine  for  last  Octoberi 
has  reached  a  second  edition,  because  the  snccess 
of  works  of  this  description  indicates  the  existence 
of  a  taste  for  a  healthier  description  of  reading 
amongst  a  numerous  class  than  existed  some  years 
ago.  **  Labour  and  Live  "  has  the  advantage  of 
entertaining  characters  not  extravagant  or  much 
out  of  the  kind  we  all  meet  in  life ;  and  the  popu- 
larity of  one  novelists'  writings  a  short  time  since, 
led  us  to  fear  that  caricatures  were  to  take  the 
place  of  characters  in  fictitious  narratives,  which 
may  be  made  "agreeable  and  useful,*'  though 
certainly  not  by  over-colouring  the  world. 


POLITICAL    NARRATIVE. 


Thb  political  transactions  of  the  month  have 
chiffly  centered  in  Parliament.  A  number  of 
public  meetings  have  been  held  in  favour  of  a 
large  measure  of  reform.  Perhaps  a  larger 
number  have  been  gathered  to  oppose  the  new 
conspiracy  bill  proposed  by  the  late  Government. 
These  meetings  would  not,  we  think,  have  been 
held,  if  the  parties  to  them  had  considered  that 
the  existing  law  is  incompetent  to  meet  the  crime 
which  the  new  bill  proposes  to  punish.  The 
principal  judges  of  England  consider  it  to  be  per- 
fectly adequate  for  that  purpose,  and,  therefore,  a 
large  number  of  the  people  deem  its  proposal  a 
eoncession  to  the  feeling  of  a  foreign  nation,  and 
the  language  of  a  foreign  court  that  cannot  be 
aafely  tolerated.  The  Palmerston  Government, 
with  its  large  majority,  has  fallen  before  that 
feeling  )  for  while  supported  by  a  majority,  and  a 
▼cry  great  m-.jority  of  the  Liberal  members,  con- 
gtituenciea  oppose  even  the  appearance  or  shadow 
of  truckling  to  the  French  Court. 

The  Government  gained  a  great  majority  on  the 
introduction  of  that  bill.  They  were  equally 
Buccessfnl  on  the  Indian  bill.  They  were  defeated 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  CoLsptracy  bill,  in 
the  sitting  of  the  19tb.  They  resigned  upon  the 
90lh.  On  the  21st  an  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  would  form  a  Cabinet.  A 
list  of  its  members  has  since  been  published. 
They  will  adjourn  the  Commons  until  the  re-election 
of  those  members  of  the  Commons,  who  vacate 
their  seats  by  the  acceptance  of  office.  Nearly 
two  weeks  of  the  present  month  will  be  lost  to 
public  business  in  this  manner.  Then  the  Easter 
holidays  approach,  and  some  time  may  elapse 
before  the  Derby  Cabinet  be  eomBitteid  to  any 
measures. 

We  know  that  they  will  boI  proceed  with  the 


Conspiracy  bill,  or  with  the  Indian  bill.  As  8ir 
Francis  Thesiger  has  been  made  Lord  Chancellor, 
they  will  oppose  the  Jew*s  bill  of  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  Peers.  The  bill  on  Church  Rates 
may  pass  the  lower,  but  will  be  sunk  in  the  upper 
House.  No  measure  of  Reform  has  been  proposed 
in  this  session  as  yet.  It  is  probable  that  the 
late  Gbvcrnment  had  no  scheme  ready.  That; 
however,  may  be  easily  supplied ;  and  Lord  John 
Russell  has  a  bill  at  hand.  The  Derby  Cabinet 
cannot  expect  to  pass  through  the  session  without 
doing  something  or  refusing  to  recognise  the 
subject.  The  majority  of  the  Lower  House  being 
opposed  to  their  views,  they  are  tempted  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  House  does  not  represent  the  people. 
Therefore,  they  are  bound  in  honesty  and  in  policy 
to  remedy  the  cause  of  the  difference.  They  must 
introduce  their  measure  to  preserve  their  consist* 
ency,  but  they  may  demand  time,  and  the  favour 
will  be  probably  refused. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  might  dissolve  Parliament ; 
but  the  country  does  not  present  many  encourage- 
ments for  that  step.  Before  us,  therefore,  a  third 
or  fourth  Cabinet  may  loom  in  the  months  of  the 
present  year  ;  and  to  this  end  has  come  the  great 
majority  of  the  new  Parliament,  by  mismanage- 
ment, too  Utile  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  too 
much  with  aristocratic  circles  and  coteries. 

The  Indian  intelligence  comprises  three  attacks, 
received  and  repulsed  by  Sir  James  Outram,  at 
the  Alumbagh,  near  Lucknow.  The  enemy 
attacked  in  large  numbers,  and  their  loss  on  all 
the  three  occasions  is  represented  at  a  little  over 
one  thousand  men.  The  rebels  cluster  and  gather 
round  Lucknow,  where  their  last  great  struggle 
for  empire  will  be  doubtless  made.  A  number  of 
battles,  on  a  amali  aeale,  have  been  fought,  and 
Tietories  woe,  in  diibrent  parts  of  India;  but  out 
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of  Oa^,  ancl  a  Btiudl  portiou  of  Rohilcund,  the 
rebels  do  not  now  appear  in  armed  bodies.  Nana 
Sabib  is  indeed  reported  to  be  still  at  Culpee  with 
his  force.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  taken  Ferruck- 
abad,  and  was,  at  the  date  of  the  last  mail,  to- 
wards  the  middle  of  January,  concentrating  his 
forces  for  a  spring  back  into  Oade. 

Canton  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  Commissioner  Yeh,  with  the  Tartar  general, 
are  companions  in  durance  as  prisoners  of  war  on 
a  Briti&h  ship.  This  Chinese  gentloman,  wo 
presume,  rather  like  his  fate,  being  better  con- 
siderablj  than  the  decapitation  which  might  reward 
his  services  as  Fekin.  The  feeling  in  the  French 
capital  becomes  daily  more  moderate,  and  the 
peace  of  the  two  nations  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  Orsiui  crime.  That  person  and  his 
companions  are  now  on  trial  in  France ;  but  the 
process  will  be  short  as  the  punishment  is  sure. 

The  recent  manifestations  of  the  willing  spirit 
in  which  the  French  army  would  invade  this 
ooontry  is  disagreeable,  and  has  alarmed  many 
persons  who  trusted  to  the  alliance  between  the 
nations  as  something  that  would  not  again  be  un- 
settled. The  threats  used  will  lead  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  stronger  fleet  in  the  channel ;  and 
many  of  our  ships  would  be  more  useful  there 
than  in  the  Mediterranean. 

JairuAFT  30. — A  telegraphic  message  intimated 
that  Sir  James  Outram  defeated  the  rebels  at  the 
Alumbagh,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  taking  four 
gans.  Colonel  Seaton  gained  a  victory  over  them 
at  Mynpoorie,  on  the  27th  of  December,  the  third 
achiered  by  his  small  force.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  marching  on  Ferruckabad.  The  Bank  of  Eug- 
land*s  accounts  for  the  week  are  extremely  good- 
The  increase  of  bullion  being  nearly  one  million, 
and  of  reserved  notes  nearly  one  and  a  half  million. 

Febbuajiy  1. — Preparations  were  made  on 
Satarday  to  float  the  Leviatban,  but  they  were 
deferred  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  the  wind 
until  yesterday,  when  the  vessel  was  released  from 
her  cradles,  floated  off  at  high  water,  and  was 
tugged  down  the  Thames  to  Deptford.  The 
Leviathan  is  the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  and  was 
well  entitled  )o  the  most  expensive  launch.  The 
cost  is  said  to  have  been  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  but  the  real  amount  may  be  under  the 
estimate. 

The  spring  began  in  a  meek  and  seasonable  style, 
bat  towards  evening  frost  set  in  with  cold  winds 
and  a  cloudy  sky. 

9nd. — The  .Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia  left 
London  to  day  in  a  heavy  shower  of  snow.  As 
they  passed  through  many  streets  to  the  railway 
station  they  were  cheered  enthusiastically  by  a  vast 
-ooDOOurse  of  persons,  who  stood  out  the  cold  and 
atorm  in  adopting  that  mode  of  saying  farewell. 
They  embarked  at  Graveseod,  but  remained  within 
the  Nore  for  the  night.  The  weather  thick  with  a 
•considerable  fall  of  snow. 

The  last  intelligence  from  India  is  good,  except' 
4ng  reported  disturbances  in  the  Punjuab. 


4ih. — Parliament  met  this  afteraocti ;  very 
little  business  was  done  in  either  of  the  two 
houses.  The  Bank  of  England  Directors  reduced 
their  minimum  rate  of  discount  to  3^  per 
cent. 

5  th. — Mr.  Yemon  Smith  propo3ed  in  the  Com- 
mous  a  bill  to  enable  the  East  India  Company  to 
borrow  ten  millions  more  in  this  country.  The 
members  of  the  Government  argued  that  the 
finances  of  this  conntry  would  not  be  responsible 
for  those  of  India — a  delnsion  which  they  cannot 
expect  mankind  to  believe. 

6lh. — The  Brink  of  England  accounts  again 
present  an  additional  accumulation  of  moue}', 
which  nobody  whom  the  Bank  will  trust  seems  to 
want  at  any  price- 

8lb. — A  memorial  has  been  received  from  the 
French  Government  concerning  their  refugees, 
aud  our  carlessness  of  them.  We  allow  them  to 
do  mischief,  as  appears  from  this  statement.  Tho 
thanks  of  both  Houses  were  passed  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  in  India  for  their  exer- 
tions. Exceptions  were  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  others,  to  the  addition  of  Viscount 
Canning  *s  name,  upon  the  plea  that  they  did  not 
know  whether  ho  had  done  his  duty.  Lord  PaU 
merston  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  - 
respecting  conspiracy  to  murder  in  foreign  parts. 
Lords  Brougham  and  Campbell  say  that  the  law 
has  ample  power  on  the  subject,  ^bis  is  denied 
by  the  Attorney- General. 

10th. — News  arrived  that  Canton  was  bombarded 
on  the  2Sih  of  December,  by  a  British  force  of 
4,600  men,  and  a  French  force  of  600  men.  Tho 
final  result  is  Uukuowu.  From  India  it  is  tele  | 
graphed  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  defeated  the 
rebels  and  had  taken  Ferruckabad.  Also  that 
on  the  6th  of  January,  Jung  Bahadoor,  defeated 
the  rebels  of  Oude,  and  stormed  Gurrackpore. 

lith. — The  Bank  of  England  reduced  it  mini- 
mum rate  of  interest  to  three  per  cent.  TJie 
Commons  were  chiefly  occupied  by  an  Educational 
and  the  Peers  by  an  Indian  discussion. 

13th. — Money  continues  to  accumulate  largely 
in  the  Bank  of  England  and  is  useless.  Dr.  Living- 
stoue  was  entertained  to  dinner  in  the  Freemason's 
tavern,  previous  to  his  departure  for  Africa,  by  a 
very  influential  assemblage. 

16th — ^The  Commons  were  occupied  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Baillie's  for  the  production  of  papers  con- 
cerning the  annexation  of  Guda. 

17th. — ^After  a  dafs  long  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mons, the  Ministry  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
213  to  166  on  Sir  J.Trelawnjf*s  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  his  bill  for  the  abolition  of  church  rates. 
The  end  of  the  debate  startled  the  friends  of  the 
Ministry,  who  had  no  idea  that  so  many  of  their 
general  supporters  would  have  deserted  them  on 
this  question.  The  Home  Secretary,  Sir  George 
Grey,  had  intimated  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters  from 
church  rates,  but  the  news  was  too  late,  and  should 
have  been  promulgated,  when  the  deputation  from 
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the  Disseniers  waited  on  Yisconnt  Palmerston 
some  time  ago. 

18th. — Aaother   mail   from   India,      Sir  Colin 
Campbell  reports  the  Doab  clear  from  mutineers. 
He  is  expected  to  march  from  Ferruckabad  on 
Lncknow  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men.     He 
will  be  required  there,  for  Sir  James  Outram  in  the 
Alumbagh  has  had  hard  work.     On  the  22nd  of 
December  he  attacked  the  enemy,  killing  250  men 
and  taking  four  guns.     On  the  6th  of  January  he 
was  attacked,  but  he  repulsed  the  foe.     The  12th 
of  January  brought    him  another  visit,  but  this 
time,  it  is  said,  from  30,000  rebels.     They  were 
repulsed ;  and  the  number  of  their  slain  is  given  at 
400  men.     A  report  had  circulated,  that  on-  the 
16th  of  January  he  was  again  assailed,  and  the 
combat  continued  for  eleven  hours.    The  itntineers 
were   driven  back  and   it  is  said  with  a  severe 
loss ;   but  as  the  date  of  the  mail  is  the  24th  of 
January  at  Bombay,  it  is  not  probable  that  this 
news   can   be  well    confirmed,   since   telegraphic 
communication  cannot  be  re-established  yet.     The 
intelligence  from  India  is  generally  good.     The 
King  of  Delhi  is  on  his  trial.     This  evening  in  the 
Commons  leave   was   obtained   to  bring   in    the 
Ministerial  bill  to  change  the  government  of  India 
by  a  majority  of  318  to  173.     As  the  number  of 
members  who  paired  was  74,  it  follows  that  655 
members    voted,  and   therefore  the    number  of 
absentees,  if  they  were  all  of  one  way  of  thinking, 
and  that  against  the  bill,  could  not  break  down  the 
majority.     It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  Minis- 
terial scheme  will  be  carried  without  amendment. 
The  county  of  South   Northamptonshire  election 
has  been  carried  by  Major  Cartwright  the  Conser- 
vative candidate,  against  Lord  Henley  the  Liberal 
candidate,  by  1,973  votes  against  1,888. 

19th. — The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Conspiracy  Bill  comes  on  in  the  Commons  this 
evening,  and  is  to  be  varied  by  a  resolution  which 
Mr  Milner  Gibson  proposed.  That  resolution  alleges 
much  concern  for  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress — and  its  detestation  of  the 
guilty  enterprise ;  along  with  the  willingness  of 
the  House  to  amend  our  criminal  law  when  that 
may  be  necessary — but  adds  its  regret,  also,  tliat 
the  Government,  before  inviting  the  House  to  read 
this  bill  a  second  time,  has  not  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  make  some  reply  to  the  important  despatch 
received  from  the  French  Government,  dated  Paris, 
January  90,  1858,  and  which  has  been  laid  before 
Parliament.  This  amendment  may  cause  trouble. 
There  was  a  considerable  muster  of  members  early 
in  the  evening,  although  not  so  many  as  on  the 
Indian  debate;  and  much  excitement,  as  the 
Derbyites  go  with  the  Gibsonites  after^  their 
fashion  in  the  Chinese  affair  twelvemonths  ago. 
This  announcement  was  made  in  a  long  speech  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  who  felt  that  he  could  not  amend  our  ! 


law  until  our  honour  were  repaired  by  an  answer 
in  writing  to  Count  Walcswki's  despatch. 

20th. — The  vote  went  against  the  Ministry  along 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers.     The  division  was 
234  to  215.     The  vote  casts  out  the  bill,  and  leaves 
Viscount  Palmerston  with  a  bad  character  in  his 
old  age  for  subserviency  to  a  foreign  Government. 
The  character  may  not  be  earned  justly  ;  but  there 
it  stands.     It  is  of  course   the  opinion   of  his 
opponents.     The   result  of   the   vote   upon    our 
relations  with  France,  cannot  be  told,  but  the  funds 
have  fallen  one  per  cent.     The  Ministry  are  ex- 
pected to  resign.     Some  parties  talk  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  others  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  the 
next  Premier.     A  Cabinet  council  occurred  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  all  day  the  impression  was  general 
that  the  Ministry  had  no  alternative,  and  must  go 
out.     A  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  not  thought 
advisable,  aad  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  increase 
the  Ministerial  majority.     So,  while  Orsini,  Pierri, 
and  the  other  assassins  of  the  Rue  de  Lepelletier 
failed  in  killing  the  Emperor,  they  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overturning  the  British  Government,  and 
even  perhaps  in  ulterior  scrapes,  of  which  we  now 
only  see  the  beginning.     In  the  midst  of  the  diffi- 
culty money  comes  into  the  country  plentifully, 
and  the  Bank  returns  show  of  bullion  £17,331,131, 
against  a  circulation   in  notes  of   £19,703,865, 
giving  a  margin  on  reserved  notes  of  £11,313,810. 
Pity  for  the  Government  that  is  to  be,  that  they 
came   not    in   two   months    ago,   when  all   this 
pecuniary  prosperity  would  have   gone   to   their 
credit.     The  total  number  of  members,  including 
pairs  who  voted  on  the  question,  was  427,  and  aa 
the  majority  is  small,  there  is  room  for  its  oorreo- 
tion,  but  there  is  no  opportunity. 

22nd. — Considerable  doubt  prevailed  whether  the 
Earl  of  Derhy  could  construct  a  Cabinet,  which 
was  set  at  rest  in  the  evening  by  the  late 
Premier,  who  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
till  Friday  at  the  request  of  his  successor. 

Intelligence  was  received  to-day  of  the  capture 
of  Canton,  of  Commissioner  Yeh,  and  of  the  Tartar 
General. 

23rd. — Lists  of  Earl  Derby's  Cabinet  are 
freely  circulated.  The  names  are  nearly  the  same 
as  his  last  Cabinet,  in  1852.  The  French  become 
milder  in  their  remarks,  and  have  commenced  the 
trial  of  Orsini  and  his  friends. 

24th. — The  Stock-jobbers  have  become  confi- 
dent and  qiiiet  again.  The  price  of  consols  has 
nearly  resumed  its  former  place.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  said  to  have  charged  his  ambassador 
here  to  be  extremely  civil  and  courteous. 

25.— rMeetings  have  been  held  in  several  towns 
1o  denounce  the  Conspiracy  bill,  which  is  becoming 
a  question  of  the  day.  Against  the  contents  of 
the  bill  very  little  can  be  said,  but  its  mode  and 
time  form  the  ground  of  umbrage. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT    MEMBERS. 


F&BB  and  Independent  electors  abound  in  all  dis- 
tricts of  this  country,  at  and  even  before,  general 
elections.  Free  and  independent  candidates,  who 
are  willing  to  become  independent  representatives, 
are  found  at  these  timesin  smaller  numbers.  A 
number  of  the  candidates  mean  what  they  say,  and 
the  proportion  of  them  who  become  representatives 
constitnte  the  "  no-party.'*  The  characteristic  of 
this  party  is,  according  to  business  politicians,  non 
cohesion — according  to  its  members — honesty.  It 
resembles  the  secret  conspirators  of  France  in  only 
one  particnkr,  that  it  penetrates  all  other  classes. 
Cfonservatives  and  Liberals  hove  alike  their  "  im- 
praeticables,'*  who  will  not  be  "led."  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  and  Mr.  Gibson  are  very  dissimilar  in  all 
bat  one  particular,  and  that  is  a  disposition  to 
speak  for  themselves.  Major  Beresford  and  Mr. 
Bright  are  not  partners  in  anything  except  inde- 
pendence of  action  and  necessarily  of  thought. 
The  Conservatives  have  indeed  among  their  party 
more  of  these  outriders  than  the  Liberals.  Mr. 
Bentinck,  Sir  John  Pakington,and  Lord  Stanley,  ran 
entirely  loose  of  all  loyalty  to  their  political  chiefs, 
until  the  two  latter  became,  in  February  last, 
Cabinet  Ministers.  Somewhat  different  is  the  case 
of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Gibson,  who  form  the  mid- 
land party  for  themselres,  and  have  gathered  a  few 
friends  around  them. 

The  position  of  the  free  and  independent  mem- 
bers who  have  promised  a  conditional  support  to  a 
premier,  or  a  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
maintenance  not  of  a  party,  but  a  personal  con* 
science,  becomes  annually  more  irksome  to  them- 
selTCs,  and  troublesome  to  Governments.  This 
consequence  is  inevitable  from  an  increase  of  their 
numbers.  Party  bands  hang  more  loosely  now 
than  when  Burke  was  censured  for  not  voting; 
because  he  could  not  walk  with  his  friends  into  their 
lobby.  The  electors  of  many  boroughs  prefer  the 
no-party  men ;  and  although  several  of  the  latter 
discover  that  the  practice  of  their  principles  is 
difficult  in  the  legislature ;  yet  that  practice  in- 
creases.    The  whipper-in  of  a  party  has  now  a 


difficult  task.    He  must  not  only  count  his  men 
and  draw  them  out  for  the  vote,   but  reckon  up 
all  their  feelings  in  a  row.     He  has  of  course  the 
phalanx   still  upon  whom  he  can  place  implicit 
reliance.     Each  party  has  its  core  faithful  to  the 
last,  up  to  voting  white  is  black,  and  six  is  seven. 
Each  party,  however,  has  also  a  cloud  of  "  honest 
friends,'*  who  hover  around  the  main  body,  ready 
to  support  or  to  wound  as  may  coincide  with  their 
opinions.     Like  the  McGregors  on  Sheriff-muir, 
they  stand  aside  from  the  conflict  for  power ;  but, 
unlike  them,  they  are  "  honest  impracticables,"  who 
cannot  discern  any  great  difference  to  the  State 
between  the  Honourable  Miss  Jane  or  the  Ladies 
Jesses,  as  maids  of  honour,  in  Buckingham  Palace 
or  Windsor  Castle.     They  cannot  perceive  the 
huge  interests  staked  upon  providing  places  for 
the  Doabs  instead  of  the  Snobs ;   or  how  the  em- 
pire is  to  be  lost  or  saved  by  the  substitution  of 
one  family  for  another  in  office.   The  impracticables 
certainly  have  their  preferences,  but  they  will  not 
vote  lies  for  them.    Fictions  have  become  their  dif- 
ficulties in  the  enthusiasm  for  truth.     Politicians 
with  more  expansive  characters  do  not  understand 
the  reasons  for  that  stiffness ;   but  here  it  exists, 
and  what  is  to  be  done  with  it,  and  its  victims  P     It 
would  perhaps  be  more  to  the  purpsso  to  inquire 
what  its  victims  propose  doing  with  the  govern- 
ment P 

The  House  of  Commons  will  always  have  its 
Horsmans  and  Osbornes — members  who  will  speak 
inconveniently,  and  members  who  can  be  silent 
conveniently.  The  latter  class  have  the  better 
chance  with  a  Cabinet,  and  the  former  with  a 
constituency.  Many  things  are  troublesome  in 
the  world,  but  the  most  troublesome  in  Parliament 
is  a  personal  conscience.  It  is  worse  than  a 
dissolution.  The  numbers  of  these  consciences, 
notwithstanding  their  character,  increases.  They 
are  in  the  aggregate  a  growing  evil  to  political 
leaders  and  parties.  As  years  roll  on  they  will 
acquire  mo^  influence,  and  under  any  large  ex- 
tension of  tire  suffrage  they  will  become  intolerable 
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ording  to  the  etiquette  of  divisions  and 
resignations  in  common  use. 

A  number  of  members  of  Parliament  form  a 
Cabinet.  They  are  guided  by  a  premier,  vbo 
experiences  difficulty  in  working  them  harmoniously. 
He  does  not  always  succeed,  and  his  home  is  not 
in?ariably  that  of  a  happy  family.  These  experi- 
ences should  teach  him  that  if  he  cannot  get  a 
dozen  gentlemen  always  to  pull  one  way,  it  must 
be  more  difficult  to  persuade  a  larger  number  to 
take  that  course.  Experiences,  however,  are  lost 
upon  him.  A  premier  is  always  towards  his  party 
aui  Casar  ami  hmUmb,  It  is  oonstitationai  that  be 
commands  and  they  obey.  Any  dereliction  on 
their  part  from  this  constitution  is  visited  on  bis 
side  by  resignation.  Vulgarly  speaking,  he  bolts, 
uhless  his  party,  in  adequate  numbers,  bend  their 
minds  to  his  mind  on  every  subject.  He  considers 
them  crotchetty,  but  he  acts  out  his  own  crotchet ; 
and  insists  that  his  followers  must  vote  as  be 
votes  on  every  divlsioo,  or  he  will  sell  the  pass ; 
and  it  is  sold  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Impracticable'*  is  an  ugly  word,  but  it  may  be 
another  name  for  virtue.  Falsehood  is  "  imprac- 
ticable*' to  a  man  of  truth.  Jobbery  is  impracti- 
cable to  a  pure-minded  man.  Nobody  can  expect 
three  hundred  intelligent  men  always  to  hold  the 
same  opinion  on  every  subject. .  Charles  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Spain  discovered  tbis  error  when 
he  became  a  clock  maker  in  his  monasiry.  Other 
great  politicians  have  discovered  it  on  their  retire- 
ment from  power.  Still,  our  Parliament  perseveres 
in  the  expectancy  that  a  Qovemment  should 
always  have  a  majority,  which  it  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  majority  should  always  agree  with 
the  Government  until  they  are  prepared  to  instal 
a  new  ministry.  Open  questions  have  indeed  of 
late  increased  in  numbers.  The  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  has  been  considered  an  open  question  by 
both  parties  for  years.  The  Liberal  cabinets  have, 
we  believe,  placed  the  ballot  in  that  position. 
Even  members  of  the  late  Government  were 
allowed  leave  of  absence  on  Mr.  Locke  King's 
motion  for  an  extension  of  the  county  suffrage. 
In  the  present  session  the  Premier  did  not  con- 
sider a  minority  on  church  rates  .a  reason  for 
resigning;  yet,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
abandoned  office  because  a  small  majority  of  the 
Commons  regretted  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  had 
not  answered  a  despatch  from  France.  Wo  have 
no  doubt  that  Viscount  Palmerston  also  regretted 
the  omission  after  its  occurrence ;  that  nearly  all 
the  members  of  the  Government  joined  in  thSse 
regrets ;  that  they  were  shared  by  nearly  every 
member  of  the  minority,  and  that  "  regret**  was 
decidedly  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  subject. 

The  question  put  from  this  point  of  view  is  a 
beautiful  iiluatraiion  of  the  governments  by  ma- 
jorities. A  number  of  gentlemen  are  obliged  to 
say  in  tbeir  public  what  they  would  not  say  in  their 
private  capacity.  They  have  to  balance  the  con- 
sequences of  votmg  a  fiction  or  the  truth.  They 
may  feel  that  the  statement  in  a  resolution  which 


they  are  required  to  vote  is  false,  but  that  is  not 
the  point  to  which  their  mind  turns.  If  they  do 
not  swallow  the  stoiy,  the  Ministry  resign;  their 
party  are  out;  many  little  arrangements  are  inter- 
rupted ;  their  opponents  will  get  into  pgwer  with 
all  their  evil  purposes ;  and  worse  than  that  even 
members  may  be  driven  back  to  their  constituencies. 
The  average  cost  of  a  seat  in  the  Commons  pro- 
bably reaches  two  thousand  pounds.  Every  mem- 
ber finds  this  an  inconvenient  payment.  It  is  not 
one  that  any  person  makes  witbout  some  thought ; 
and  the  majority  are  often  preserved  in  discipline 
by  the  dread  of  a  dissolution.  It  is  a  fine  for 
speaking  the  truth. 

One  crime  thus  supports  another.  The  expen- 
diture at  elections  is  criminal,  and  the  fear  of 
having  an  extra  crime  to  pay  induces  many  repre- 
sentatives to  vote  wilfully  in  the  wrong.  The 
improvements  in  the  electoral  law  made  recently, 
have  left  contests  ruinous  to  men  of  ordinary 
means,  and  have  only  saved  large  estates  from 
wreck.  Marylebone  is  a  most  respectable  consti- 
tuency, and  the  vestry  of  the  parish  *•  put  in  their 
word"  on  nearly  every  public  question,  yet  that 
borough  allows  its  members  to  pay  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds  for  each  election. 

The  neighbouring  borough  of  Finsbnry  may  be 
even  in  seme  particulars  still  more  respectable.  It 
is  more  "  middle  class  ;**  more  a  suburb  of  *'  the 
city ;"  and  we  observe  that  one  gentleman,  Major 
Reed,  who  was  within  a  few  votes  of  being  one  of 
its  members  at  the  last  general  election,  has  been 
imprisoned  six  months  as  a  debtor,  on  account  of 
expenses  incurred  chiefly  in  that  contest.  Major 
Heed  was  a  useful  member  in  the  House.  He 
cannot  be  described  as  merely  an  adventurer,  in 
any  respect,  and  be  lost  that  election  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  greater  means  than  he  could  command 
even  on  credit.  Constituencies  are  certainly  not 
bound  to  pay  the  expenses  of  every  person  who 
proposes  to  accept  their  suffrages ;  yet  where  six 
or  seven  thousand  electors  vote  for  a  candidate, 
his  incarceration  for  half  as  many  pounds,  spent  in 
the  assertion  of  their  views,  is  shameful.  That  one 
contested  election  cost  we  believe  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  although  Mr,  Buncombe  passed 
on  the  purity  principle. 

These  large  constituencies  are  not  in  the  posi- 
tion quite  of  Galway.  where  the  butchers  sell  for 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  shoemakers  for  ten  pounds 
per  vote,  and  from  which  Mr.Blake  fied  with  the  em- 
phatic intimation  that  Galway  would  break  the  Bank 
of  Ireland.  That  western  borough  and  others  like  it, 
evince  corruption  incompatible  with  electoral 
rights ;  and  bribed  constituencies  are  the  great 
opponents  of  freedom. 

Some  time  since  we  were  told  by  an  asaidaous 
and  honest  member  of  Parliament,  that  tbe  canvass 
for  his  county  cost  him  a  thousand  pounds  a-day 
while  it  lasted.  He  performs  his  duties  in  Parlia- 
ment with  the  diligence  of  any  paid  servant  j  but 
it  is  impossible  that  any  except  a  very  rich  man 
could  take  hb  plaoe.    He  may  not  care  for  the 
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expenditnra,  bat  nndoubtedly  many  members  of 
Parliament  vote  against  their  opinions  to  avoid  a 
dissolution.  This  evil  is  only  incidental  to  our 
subject ;  and  the  cure^  if  there  be  a  cure^  rather 
beyond  it. 

'We  hold  that  the  namber  of  open  questions  is 
too  small,  and  that  as  the  number  of  independent 
members  increase  Government  by  party  will  be- 
come impossible.  The  present  Parliament  was 
chosen  to  8up[K)rt  Viscount  Palmerston's  foreign 
policy,  and  yet,  on  a  question  of  foreign  politics  he 
was  left  in  a  minority.  That  question  was  not 
more  important  than  the  suppression  of  church 
rates,  the  adoption  of  the  ballot,  the  enlargement 
of  the  suffrage,  or  any  one  of  many  domestic 
matters  that  might  be  named.  It  was  however  a 
vote  of  censure  by  implication,  and  the  ministry 
resigned.  In  common  life  it  would  be  strange  if 
a  gentleman  could  not  say  to  a  stenrard  whose 
conduct  and  services  he  generally  respected,  how 
much  he  regretted  that  he  sent  a  verbal  instead 
of  a  written  answer  to  one  letter,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  kept  a  copy  for  publication  if  necessary, 
without  having  all  his  books  and  business  thrown 
upon  his  hands,  with  the  advice  to  seek  a  new 
steward.  It  is  true  that  common  and  Parlia- 
mentary life  differ ;  but  with  all  respect  be  it  said 
that  the  Cabinet  are  the  servants  of  Parliament  ; 
and  the  latter  should  be  the  servants  of  the  people  ; 
pa«d  for  doing,  rather  than  paying  them  for  per- 
mission to  do,  their  work.  The  gentleman  would 
be  obliged  to  advertise  for  a  new  steward ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  decide  never  to  employ 
the  old  one  more ;  saying  to  himself  he  was  an 
attentive  and  clever  man,  but  he  is  spoiled  with 
that  ricious  temper.  The  American  horse  tamer, 
to  whose  achievements  Yiscount  Palmerston  testi- 
fies, could  not  overcome  that  fault. 

A  change  in  the  composition  and  the  politics  of 
the  (Government  should  not  occur  in  consequence 
of  a  squabble  with  a  foreign  Court.  Too  great 
importance  has  been  attached,  in  this  affair,  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Erench  colonels  and  diplomatists, 
and  their  Emperor.  These  functionaries  are  out 
of  our  connexion — for  which  we  have  grave  reasons 
of  thankfulness.  They  are  out,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Golonels  we  should  probably  succeed  in  keeping 
them  out,  and  there,  where  a  home  exists  for  the 
personages  and  their  views.  Any  communication 
in  writing  from  the  French  Government  should  be 
answered  in  the  same  manner.  Common  courtesy 
demands  that ;  and  if  the  late  Gbvernment  resigned 
because  they  would  not  be  courteous  to  our  neigh- 
bours, they  cannot  expect  more  employment.  They 
alleged  that  an  answer  could  not  be  sent  until  they 
had  passed  their  bill  on  conspiracies.  Surely  they 
could  have  written  that  they  were  busy  with  their 
bill,  even  if  that  excuse  had  been  true.  British 
law  was  never  made  on  a  systematic  scheme,  A 
new  law  is  passed  as  it  is  wanted ;  and  on  a  new 
crime  having  been  discovered,  if  the  crime  was 
new,  a  new  punishment  had  to  be  devised,  if  the 
law  had  none  made  and  ready  for  the  purpose. 


We  believe  that  the  law  is  amply  provided  with 
the  means  of  punishment  in  this  case  ;  but  as  the 
late  Government  denied  or  doubted  that,  they  could 
have  told  the  truth  to  Napoleon  in  a  despatch. 
The  bill  regarding  conspiracies  is  not  passed,  and 
should  never  be  passed  as  it  stands ;  yet  the  de- 
spatch from  France  has  been  answered  in  one  form. 
The  answer  was  possible,  therefore,  and  the  late 
Ministry  will  appear  in  history  as  the  persons  who 
lost  their  place  because  they  would  not  write  a 
letter. 

We  have  read  assurances  that  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston wanted  to  be  ouf,  and  to  have  his  apparent 
opponents  in  to  do  certain  work  that  he  wislied  to 
be  done,  yet  would  not  perform.  This  is  said  by 
persons  who  suppose  that  all  oor  statesmen  are 
traitors,  bought  and  bribed  by  Baron  Bruuow  to 
undermine  our  influence  and  power.  This  grand 
idea — grand  in  the  criminality  presumed  in  it,  is 
actually  believed  by  otherwise  apparently  sane 
people.  The  notion  scarcely  deserves  a  paragraph. 
Viscount  Palmerston  has  few  relatives.  He  has 
no  direct  representative.  An  old  family  will  ex- 
pire with  him.  He  may  have  ambition,  but  it 
must  be  the  ambition  of  making  a  name,  long  ago 
historical,  creditable  in  the  history  of  his  nation 
and  of  the  world.  He  therefore  would  preserve 
power  with  tenacity,  until  he  met  an  obstacle  that, 
in  his  own  opinion,  was  insurmountable.  His  mi- 
nority of  the  20th  February  assumed  that  shape  in 
his  distorted  vision.  According  to  etiquette  he 
resigned,  but  resignation  should  be  founded  on 
something  more  substantial  than  etiquette.  The 
change  may  be  all  according  to  precedent ;  but  we 
are  coming  to  times  when  old  precedents  may  be 
very  inconvenient,  if  we  are  drawing  nigh  to  a  fair 
and  honest  representation  of  the  people. 

The  members  of  the  Commons  who  desire  to 
change  the  Government  should  not  fear  to  express 
their  desire  in  a  resolution.  The  object  warranto 
a  direct  vote,  and  should  never  be  gained  by  cir- 
circuitous  routes.  An  amendment  cleverly  put  is 
an  erroneous  manner  of  achieving  a  great  work. 
It  entraps  a  number  of  persons  into  the  doing  of 
something  which  they  do  not  want,  and  exposes 
others  to  the  temptation  of  voting  against  their 
belief,  to  avert  what  they  consider  a  greater  evil. 
They  iook  les9  to  the  assertion  than  to  the  ob« 
ject  of  the  vote ;  and  thus  they  assert  what  they 
deem  to  be  wrong  rather  than  permit  the  objeet 
which  would  follow  their  saying  what  is  right.  We 
know  that,  as  there  are  Parliamentary  consciences, 
so  there  are  means  of  laying  or  soothing  them. 
The  convenient  "  previous  question"  is  the  grand 
resource  of  equivocation.  In  the  particular  case 
noticed,  the  second  reading  of  the  conspiracy  bill 
was  the  outlet  for  honest  members.  They  could 
say,  "  Wo  regret  that  the  French  despatch  was 
not  answered  by  a  despatch  from  our  Government ; 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  express  a  regret  that  does 
not  interfere  with  the  merits  of  this  bill,  or  the 
propriety  of  its  second  reading.**  Some  members 
,  of  the  Commons  expressed  that  reason  for  voting 
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against  the  amendment.  They  admitted  its  tnith, 
but  thej  declined  to  place  the  truth  on  record 
between  the  first  and  second  reading  of  a  particular 
bill.  This  is  merely  the  last  shift  of  almost  baffled 
chicanery.  It  is  not  a  manly  meeting  of  a  difficulty, 
but  an  equivocation  and  a  subterfuge.  It  is  truth 
in  the  letter,  and  something  else  in  the  spirit.  It 
exposes  those  who  shelter  themselres  nnder  its 
terms  to  many  charges.  They  begin  to  split 
phrases  and  words.  They  look  for  concealed 
meanings  in  language,  and  base  their  morality  upon 
the  avoidance  of  a  falsehood  rather  than  the  asser- 
tion of  a  truth.  It  is  so  much  better  than  down- 
right lying  that  it  only  accomplishes  the  purpose 
without  the  rough  blunt ness  of  the  crime.  It  is 
a  greased  deception,  which  slips  down  easily.  A.11 
public  men  should  avoid  a  pretty  lane  which  forms 
the  entrance  of  the  road  to  ruin,  in  an  official 
character. 

Farliamenf  ary  forms  should  be  plain  and  straight- 
forward. When  a  Government  cannot  carry  mea- 
sures which  its  members  deem  essential  to  the 
peace  and  the  prosperity,  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  empire,  they  are  bound  to  resign.  When  the 
legislature  believes  that  a  Government  adopts 
schemes  which  are  injurious  to  the  national  good, 
or  opposes  reforms  which  are  necessary  for  the 
public  interests,  they  should  expel  them  from 
office.  Both  measures  should  be  taken  by  a  plain 
and  straightforward  Yote.  But  the  vote  of  the 
20th  rebruary,  did  not  apparently  obstruct  the  con- 
spiracy bill,  if  it  even  had  been  necessary  for  the 
peace  of  the  empire ;  and  many  members  of  Parlia- 
ment might  have  regretted  that  a  particular  des- 
patch  had  not  met  a  prompt  and  recorded  reply 
in  writing,  without  seeking  a  change  in  the 
Ministry. 

The  position  of  the  independent  members  of 
Parliament,  will  naturally  compel  a  remedy  for 
party  voting.  An  improvement  has  already  oc- 
curred in  this  particular,  and  it  may  expand  into 
sufficient  liberty  of  speech  and  voting  by  its  own 
strength.  The  number  of  questions  now  left  open 
in  Cabinets  implies  a  degree  of  freedom  which 
should  be  extended  widely  in  the  case  of  the 
geneial  supporters  of  a  Government.  Clever 
amendments  are  not  requisite  for  the  expulsion  of 
an  obnoxious  Ministry.  They  should  go  out  with 
their  character  in  plain  black  and*  white.  It  may 
not  be  a  bad  character.    An  obstructive  Govern- 


ment may  simply  be  obstmctive,  and  yet  fall  of 
good  intentions.  It  may  be  expelled  from  office, 
merely  because  it  is  obstructive,  and  the  reason 
stated.  The  country  has  existed  now  for  four 
yeaVs  under  the  promise  of  a  new  Reform  Bill,  and  is 
doomed  to  live  for  one  year  more  in  the  aame 
state ;  without  any  knowl^ge  of  the  changes  that 
are  to  be  effected  in  the  new  Eeform  Bill,  but  with 
the  certainty  that  it  is  to  be  changed,  and  is  con- 
demned. India  we  are  told,  on  high  authority, 
must  have  an  alteration  in  its  Government  without 
the  delay  of  one  year,  because  a  majority  of  the 
Commons  voted  permission  to  introduce  a  bill  on 
the  subject.  We  are  to  live  on  year  by  year  in 
stolid  patience,  after  the  leaders  of  all  parties  have 
declared  that  a  change  is  requisite  in  the  elements 
of  our  Government.  It  would  be  a  fair  cause  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Ministry  from  office,  if  the 
people,  waking  from  their  trance,  should  require 
the  performance  of  this  promise ;  and  discover 
that  it  had  been  a  unanimous  and  united  pretence 
of  politicians.  But  the  reason  should  be  stated. 
The  vote  should  be  taken  on  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  this  reform ;  or  if  proceeding, 
upon  the  propriety  of  giving  it  another  shape. 

Any  change  that  delivers  Parliament  from  a  bad 
precedent,  inapplicable  to  members  who  represent, 
not  the  interest  of  a  faction  but  of  the  state, 
although  it  only  grew  into  practice,  will  be  ex- 
tremely useful.  It  will  give  a  higher  tone  to 
debates,  and  an  example  of  a  purer  morality  in 
public  matters  in  those  assemblies  where  the 
world  should  look  for  the  force  of  truth,  rather 
than  the  triumph  of  strategy. 

The  bill  of  the  last  Government  against  conspi- 
racies to  murder  people  in  foreign  lands,  is  liable 
to  graver  objections.  Our  law  would  charge  with 
murder  rebels  to  the  state ;  in  whose  operations 
lives  were  lost ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
party  in  our  Parliament  desires  to  punish  foreign 
refugees  who  may  engage  in  efforts  to  overthrow  a 
foreign  government,  even  if  they  have  planned 
their  proceedings  on  British  soil;  yet,  if  the 
Cabinet  deem  that  power  necessary,  and  cannot 
obtain  it,  the  members  should  resign,  or  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  should  turn  them  out 
for  bad  intentions.  In  the  latter  case,  the  reason 
should  be  distinctly  expressed  in  a  plain  resolution, 
of  which,  and  respecting  which,  no  blunder  or 
mistake  could  occur. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
Thits,  then,  we  met  Melanie — ^thas,  after  our  Ibng 
and  weary  chase,  she  stood  before  us,  apart  from 
him  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  home,  position, 
all — her  arras  folded,  as  if  she  felt  sufficient  in 
her  own  strength  of  purpose  to  resist  him.  8he 
turned  anc^  saw  us.  In  a  moment  her  manner 
changed — all  her  pride  and  anger  fled,  and  a  deep 
blush  spread  OYcr  her  face  as  her  head  drooped  on 
her  breast.  She  remained  thus  but  for  one  moment, 
and  then  the  need  of  instant  action  occurred  to  her. 

With  a  firm  step  she  came  towards  us.  "  You 
are  come  to  take  me  home,'*  she  said,  as  she  grasped 
her  father's  arm — "  jou  are  come  to  take  me  from 
him  P  Gladly  will  I  go  with  jou— gladly  will  I 
leave — 

But  Lord  Hubert  stood  beside  her,  as,  with 
looks  of  pride  and  anger  equal  to  her  own,  he 
interrupted  her.  *<You  are  mistaken,"  he  said. 
*•  Melanie,  I  will  not  relinquish  you  thus  easily.  I 
haye  bought  you  at  a  stated  price,  and  I  hold  you 
to  your  bargain.  I  have  half  ruined  myself  for 
you,  fancying,  fool  like»  that  there  was  some  tie  of 
affection  between  us ;  and  now,  because  you  find 
I  cannot  place  a  coronet  on  your  brow,  you  forsake 
me.  Melanie,  this  shall  not  be !  You  dare  not 
quit  me.  Disgrace  awaits  you  in  every  path  of 
life  not  shared  by  me.  Have  I  not  sworn  ^to  take 
you  to  some  distant  country,  where  a  new  name 
and  comparative  seclusion  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  marriage  ceremony  here,  and  give 
respectability  to  our  position  P  Have  I  not  vowed 
that  nothing  on  earlh  shall  tempt  me  from  you  P 
Melanie,  I  entreat  you,  have  some  kind  of  pity 
on  me,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  part  from  you.  If  I 
deoeived  you,  it  was  that  I  might  keep  you  near 
me ;  therefore  I  withheld  the  knowledge  of  that 
fact  which  would  have  made  you  spurn  me." 

He  took  her  hand  and  looked  imploringly  in  her 
face,  but  she  was  cold  and  immoveable  as  marble. 

"Pather/'  she  said  as  she  turned  to  Dumaresque, 
"  release  me  from  this  man ;  his  grasp  is  on  my 
wrist  and  I  cannot  cast  him  off.  My  words  and 
wishes  are  powerless  with  him — he  deems  it  expe- 
dient to  use  force,  when  argument  fails,  I  see. 
You  must  meet  him  with  his  own  weapons,  father, 
and  strike  him  to  the  ground  if  you  can  liberate 
me  in  no  other  way.'* 

De  Burgh's  hand  dropped  from  her  wrist  ai  her 
stem  words.  Her  father's  arm  was  round  her — 
he  turned  to  De  Burgh. 

"  My  lord"  he  said,  "  this  vessel  is  scarcely  a 
fitting  place  for  the  discussion  of  either  your  views 
or  mine  of  this  little  creditable  episode  of  your  life. 
Even  now  strange  eyes  are  wondering  what  is 
passing  between  us,  and  busy  tongues  will  gather 
matter  for  foul  report — which,  though  scarcely 
less  foul  than  the  truth  on  which  it  rests,  still  had 
better  not  be  uttered ;  for  your  own  sake,  my  lord, 
^ouwill  seek  some  more  secluded  spot  for  the 


explanation  which  I  require,  and  which  you  should 
be  anxious  to  give.  There  is  a  long  and  heavy 
reckoning  to  be  settled  between  us.  If  you  are  an 
honest  man  yon  will  postpone  your  foreign  trip  and 
accompany  me  to  the  shore.'* 

De  Burgh  looked  at  him  with  an  ironical  smile. 
"  The  reckoning  can  be  settled  as  well  in  France 
as  in  England,'*  he  replied ;  "  as  it  seems  to  be 
rather  for  your  satisfaction  than  mine,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  should  accompany  me,  in  place 
of  my  returning  with  you.  I  believe  Havre  to  be 
as  favourable  a  place  for  explanations  as  Holyhead. 
You  see  the  anchor  is  almost  up ;  for  your  daughtet^s 
sake  I  agree  with  you  in  saying  we  must  avoidlhe 
publicity  which  would  ensue  on  the  delay  of  this 
vessel.  We  may  be  guided  by  common  sense,  and 
adopt  the  course  which  seems  bat  natural.  You 
will  pass  for  passengers,  who,  as  passengers  fre- 
quently do,  have  put  off  the  time  of  embarkation  to 
a  very  late  period  of  the  eleventh  hour.  Sir 
JRupert,  I  am  right,  am  I  not  P"  He  turned  to 
me.  I  believed  him  to  be  correct ;  indeed  I  did 
not  see  exactly  how  we  could  do  otherwise  than 
accompany  him.  I  felt  that  he  was  determined 
not  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  I  also  knew  that 
Dumaresque  would  not  quit  it  without  him.  Be- 
sides, he  had  again  advanced  to  the  side  of  Melanie 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm — very  gently,  it  is 
true — but  with  an  air  of  authority  which  said 
plainly  enough  "she  shall  not  be  relinquished  thus/' 

And  now  the  anchor  swung  above  the  water, 
the  flapping  sails  caught  the  breeze,  the  tired 
sailors  rubbed  their  sleeves  across  their  labour- 
moistened  brows ;  then  there  was  a  running  here 
and  there  along  the  decks,  the  passengers  gave  one 
long  anxious  gaze  at  the  shore,  and  as  the  vessel 
swung  round  we  were  off.  A  few  words  to  the 
captain  and  our  passage  was  arranged. 

It  was  a  singular  position.  In  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  that  ship  stood  those  between  whom  such 
deadly  emnity  existed,  cool  and  calm,  the  enmity 
all  hidden,  held  in  suspense  till  circumstances 
should  bid  it  break  forth — the  father  and  child 
clinging  so  close  together,  while  he  who  had  de« 
stroyed  the  peace  of  both,  moodily  paced  the  deck, 
a  prey  to  his  own  torturing  thoughts,  with  all  on 
earth  he  loved  almost  beside  him,  yet  separated 
from  him  by  a  pit  which  he  had  dug  himself.  I 
was  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  Melanie.  I 
thought  she  might  have  much  to  say  to  her  father, 
much  which  she  might  like  to  speak  to  him  alone ; 
so  I  stood  at  a  distance,  but  Dnmaresque  beckoned 
to  me,  and  bade  me  sit  down  beside  them.  And 
thus  the  few  remaining  hours  of  the  day  wore  on, 
and  night  came  at  last.  I  had  longed  for  night ;  £ 
fancied  it  might  hide  the  sorrow  of  the  day ;  but 
now  when  it  had  come,  I  longed  for  day  again. 
Night  seemed  to  give  her  sable  hue  to  our  thoughts 
and  make  them  but  the  blacker.  "  You  had  better 
go  down  stairs  Melanie,**  I  said  to  her,  for  I  noticed 
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thai  Bhe  trembled  with  the  cold ;  *'go  dovn  and  I 
will  send  you  some  coffee,  or  tea,  or  somethiDg  to 
warm  you.**  Her  eyes  ioTolnntarily  turned  to  the 
place  where  De  Burgh  stood.  I  understood  the 
looV.  "  You  will  not  be  molested,  poor  child,*'  I 
continued,  "I  wfll  prexent  that;  I  will  watch  by 
your  door  myself  if  that  mill  make  you  easier.** 
But  her  eyes  rested  on  Da  Bargh  still,  and  then 
turned  slowly  to  her  father,  and  then  I  saw  that  I 
bad  not  understood  her  Jklfy  at  first. 

"  Tou  are  afraid  they  will  meet  if  you  are  not 
here,**  I  said  to  her  in  a  whisper;  *'you  think 
some  quarrel  will  take  place.  I  do  not  belie? e 
this.  De  Burgh  is  too  completely  a  man  of  the 
world  to  risk  any  public  denouement  here.  Did 
you  not  see  that  when  he  adyocated  France  as  the 
scene  of  the  explanation  your  father  demanded  f 
Such  men  calculate  their  chances  in  erery  parti- 
cular. He  has  no  intention  of  risking  the  possibi- 
lity of  public  odium  for  your  sake — he,  like  all  his 
class,  is  a  bankrupt  in  moral  courage — ^nothing  more 
than  a  cool^  calculating,  cowardly  Tillian.  Go 
down,  Melanie,  I  give  you  my  word,  which  I  would 
nqt  break  even  for  your  sake^  that  if  I  see  any 
chance  of  one  sentence  passing  between  your 
father  and  Lord  Hubert  I  will  call  yon.  Dumaresque, 
do  take  Melanie  down  stairs,  the  exposure  to  the 
cold  and  humidity  of  the  night  air  will  kill  her. 
She  will  be  much  better  in  the  cabin.*' 

"Always  right,  Dawnford,  always  right,  old 
friend,"  he  said,  "' would  to  Hearen  I  had  said  so 
formerly.  Come,  Melanie,  I  am  not  half  as  careful 
of  you  as  he  is  after  all." 

He  led  her  down  stairs,  placed  her  on  a  couch, 
coyered  her  up  with  shawls,  tended  her  as  carefully 
as  her  mother  might  haye  done,  and  then  took  up 
his  position  near  the  cabin  door. 

From  time  to  time  he  looked  in  at  her.  For  a 
long  while  she  lay  with  her  eyes  open,  smiling  at 
us  occasionally,  a  sad,  sad  smile,  so  full  of  sorrow 
and  broken-hearted  despair.  I  did  not  like  her 
look  all  that  dreary  night.  8he  slept  occasionally, 
I  could  see,  as  the  cabin  door  was  from  time  to 
time  opened  for  the  Ingres  and  egress  of  the 
stewardess;  then  she  would  open  her  eyes,  and 
remain  with  them  fixed  as  if  her  thoughts  were  too 
heavy  to  let  them  close  again.  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  to  see  her  give  way  to  violent  grief, 
passionate  weeping ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  that, 
nothing  but  a  calm  well  of  sorrow  into  which  her 
spirits  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  beneath  the 
unruffled  surface. 

I  kept  my  watch  over  Dumaresque.  He  would 
not  go  to  bed,  but  occasionally  he  went  up  stairs, 
(I  with  liim)  and  paced  the  deck.  I  missed  De 
Burgh,  but  soon  discovered  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  cabin.  I  was  wearied,  wearied  to  the  yery 
soul,  and  as  Dumaresque  tramped  restlessly  to  and 
fro,  I  sat  down  and  rested  my  aching  head  on  my 
hand.  There  was  neither  moon  nor  star  visible, 
a  thick  fog  enveloped  eveiything,  and  added  gloom 
to  our  already  gloomy  hearts.  The  waves  seemed 
to  splash  sullenly  against  the  sides  of  the  yessel| 


and  the  orders  eveiy  now  and  theo  uttered  by  the 
anxious  captain  sounded  almost  sepulchral  in  the 
darkness. 

**  And  thus  the  scenes  of  life  shift,"  I  thought. 
"  thus  they  move  on  impelled  by  a  power  stronger 
than  our  own.  But  a  short  space  of  time  is  it 
since  I  sought  him  who  has  wrought  all  this  woe, 
sought  him  as  her  friend,  as  perhaps  the  only  one 
she  had  on  earth !  How  could  he  be  so  cruef  as 
to  single  her  for  his  yietim,  the  poor  defenceless 
child,  doubly  defenceless  because  ostensibly  pro- 
tected by  a  shelter  which,  insufficient  to  protect, 
was  sufficient  to  blind  her  to  the  schemes  of  such 
villians  as  himself.  Better  had  it  been  for  her  had 
she  been  cast  alone  on  the  mercies  of  the  world ; 
fore-armed  with  the  knowledge  of  her  own  helpless- 
ness would  she  haye  gone  forth,  fore-armed  with 
the  thought  that  eyery  bad  man  would  ayaO  himself 
of  that  helplessness  which  should  have  been  her 
greatest  safeguard,  to  make  her  his  prey. 

She  was  on  deck  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  still 
with  the  same  quiet  air,  except  when  De  Burgh  ap- 
peared ;  then  a  frown  contracted  her  brow.  He 
made  several  attempts  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  always 
repulsed  him  by  her  looks,  and  shrank  more  closely 
either  to  her  father  or  myself.  I  could  see  that 
De  Burgh,  although  with  the  habit  of  his  life  he 
managed  to  conceal  the  extent  of  his  feelings,  still 
suffered  deeply — there  was  the  compressed  lip,  the 
distended  nostril,  and  the  flushed  cheek,  which  the 
conventional  smile  could  not  alter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
So  passed  our  yoyage  to  Harre.  At  last  we 
reached  our  destination ;  the  landing,  the  custom- 
house, all  were  over,  and  we  drove  to  an  hoteL 
De  Burgh  accompanied  us,  or  rather  I  took  one 
carriage  with  De  Burgh,  while  Mehmie  and  her 
father  occupied  another. 

''  Yon  will  await  me  here,  my  lord,"  Dumar- 
esque said,  as  he  entered  the  room  to  which  we 
had  been  shown.  "I  would  place  my  child  in 
personal  comfort  at  least  before  I  discuss  matters 
with  you." 

But  Melanie  interrupted  him.  *'  I  feel  no  dia* 
comfort  of  body,  dear  father, "  she  said, "  while  thia 
heavy  weight  hangs  on  my  heart.  I  would  be 
heard  here,  at  once,  in  his  accusation,  on  my  own 
defence ;  I  would  speak  before  him  (she  pointed 
to  Lord  Hubert)  that  he  may  gainsay  me  if  I  state 
anything  but  the  truth.  He  has  deceiyed  me 
basely  father,  deceived  you  through  me,  and  as  ho 
has  thus  called  in  deceit  to  his  aid  for  his  own  self- 
gratification,  I  doubt  if  he  be  not  quite  capable  of 
exercising  it  for  his  self-preservation,  and  by  giving 
a  garbled  account  of  this  affair  shield  himself  from 
your  anger.  It  would  answer  his  purpose  well  to 
gain  credence  for  any  yile  slander  he  would  utter 
against  me ;  his  own  offence  would  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  my  guilt  became  apparent.  It  is  the 
common  resource  of  such  mm,  whose  Taunted 
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achierements  are  iriamphs  over  sillj  women,  to 
shield  themselves  behind  a  bulwark  of  falsehood — 
and  thence  shoot  their  venomed  darts' at  those 
whom  they  have  cruelly  injured.  But  I  will  speak 
the  truth,  let  him  deny  one  word  if  he  can.  The 
world,  or  one  part  of  it,  will  cast  its  slime  on  me 
— will  spurn  me  as  a  lost,  degraded  being — let  it! 
I  care  nothing  for  its  opinion,  but  father,  although 
I  am  thus  reckless  as  to  public  censure,  I  care  for 
your  opinion,  and  to  justify  myself  to  you  I  speak. 
Heaven  knows  there  is  guilt  enough  on  my  soul, 
hut  my  greatest  error  has  been,  thinking  too  well 
of  him.  I  ought  to  have  felt  that  the  man  who 
coald  teach  a  child  to  deceive  a  parent,  would 
think  it  no  shame  to  employ  deceit  against  her  in 
the  furtherence  of  his  own  objects." 

She  had  spoken  very  quietly,  standing  as  she 
did  80.  I  saw  that  she  looked  tired,  and  led  her 
to  a  ebldr ;  she  sat  down,  apparently  without  know- 
ing what  she  did. 

"  The  night  I  left  you,  father,**  she  continued, 
*'I  was  almost  mad.  For  years  Lord  Hubert  had 
sought  me,  and  I  had  resisted  him,  for  he  proposed 
elopement,  alleging  that  his  comparative  poverty 
would  make  you  reject  him  if  he  formally  de- 
manded my  hand.  I  half-believed,  half-mistrusted 
him,  and  then  Sir  Sholto  came  forward,  and  I  ac- 
cepted him.  I  loathed  him,  father,  but  I  tried  to 
tolerate  the  idea  of  a  union  with  him ;  I  tried  to 
love  his  gold,  and  all  his  gold  would  give  me,  and 
more  than  all  the  freedom  it  would  give  you.  I 
knew  you  were  overburdened  with  debts,  and  I 
knew  that  the  money  paid  down  on  my  wedding 
day  wonld  pay  those  debts ;  Lord  Hubert  told  me 

I  thought  Dumaresque  would  have  sprung  at 
him,  and  torn  him  limb  from  limb,  as  he  heard  that 
this  slander  had  been  poured  iuto  his  child's  ear. 

"  When  I  heard  this  I  tried  to  hasten  on  my 
marriage  mith  Sir  Sholto,  but  it  became  more  and 
more  horrible  to  think  of,  and  Lord  Hubert  never 
ceased  his  efforts  to  win  me,  urging  flight— always 
^ght,  as  the  percursor  of  marriage.  At  last, 
one  day,  just  before  we  left  London,  I  told  him  to 
weary  me  no  more  with  these  solicitations;  he 
was  angry,  called  me  a  heartless  coquette,  said 
that  I  had  trifled  with  him  merely  to  gratify  my 
vanity.  Then,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  relying  on  the 
information  he  had  himself  given  me,  I  showed 
him  that  to  refuse  Sir  Sholto  would  be  to  beggar 
you ;  do  not  interrupt  me  fatber.  I  understand 
yon  now,  fully  believe  that  you  were  incapable  of 
the  conduct  imputed  to  you ;  but,  however,  he 
offerred  to  purchase  me  at  Sir  Sholto's  price.  I 
give  his  meaning,  not  his  words ;  he  would  lose 
the  five  thousand  to  you  at  play,  he  said,  and  then, 
when  he  had  done  so,  he  would  claim  me  for  his. 
I  laughed  at  him,  but  answered  half  in  jest,  half 
'in  earnest,  that  I  wonld  take  him  at  his  word.  He 
made  me  promise — made  me  swear  to  these  con- 
ditions. Terrified  (for  he  was  very  violent),  I  took 
the  oath  he  required.  He  wrote  to  me  continually 
while  we  were  apart,  reminding  me  of  the  compact 


between  us ;  he  called  me  his  wife,  and  forbade 
my  speaking  to  Sir  Sholto.  You  know,  father,  how 
he  performed  his  part  of  the  compact  on  the  night 
when  I  left  my  home  both  for,  and  with  him. 
Then,  relying  on  his  honour,  I  believed  most  firmly 
that  I  left  it  but  for  a  day ;  only  until  the  church 
had  made  us  man  and  wife,  and  thus  rendered  our 
separation  an  impossibility.  I  was  cruelly  de- 
ceived. That  day  passed,  and  another,  and  ano- 
ther, and  still  no  ceremony  took  place.  ^He 
Uughed  at  my  tears,  my  entreaties ;  told  me  it  was 
not  necessary  to  my  happiness,  and  then,  when  I 
threatened  to  leave  him,  he  calmly  asked  mo 
whither  I  would  go,  and  reminded  me  that  I  was 
a  degraded  creature.  But  the  worst  blow  had  not 
fallen  on  me  yet.  Partly  by  force,  partly  by  strate- 
gem,  I  was  got  on  board  that  ship,  and  then,  when 
he  thought  you  were  divided  from  me  for  ever, 
when  I  seemed  to  be  friendless  and  powerless 
beside  him,  he  told  me  the  horrible  secret  of  his 
life — that  he  was  married — married  to  one  who 
had  been  faithless  to  him — forsaken  him  for  a 
relative.  He  could  not  bring  shame  on  his  family ; 
could  not  seek  legal  redress ;  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  precluded  his  doing  so ;  the  whole  affair 
had  been  a  family  secret,  and  the  lady  was  re- 
ported to  have  died  while  visiting  some  relatiyes  in 
a  foreign  country.  This  was  an  invention  to  hide 
the  dreadful  truth ;  she  still  lives  and  (her  seducer 
being  dead),  now  extorts  the  means  of  subsistence  * 
from  her  husband,  on  condition  of  remaining  un- 
known. I  have  seen  her  letters,  father,  her  ad- 
dress, name,  everything  connected  with  her  being 
is  known  to  me ;  I  cannot  doubt  the  fact  of  her 
being  alive.** 

She  ceased.  De  Burgh  stood  before  her, 
trembling  under  the  father's  eye.  Once  he  raised 
his  head,  but  it  drooped  again,  and  his  hands 
clutched  nervously  at  the  chair  for  support.  Du- 
maresque walked  up  to  him.  I  thought  he  would 
have  strangled  him  in  deadly  hatred — ^it  would 
have  been  mercy  almost  if  he  had  done  so,  for  the 
bitterness  of  his  words  must  have  been  worse  thaa 
death  to  bear. 

"De  Burgh/'  he  said,  "you  have  had  your 
triumph,  if  indeed  so  miserable  a  defeat  may  be 
considered  a  triumph.  You  have  shown  yourself 
a  very  brave  man,  my  lord,  to  mark  out  as  your 
prey  a  helpless  girl,  whose  father  you  thought  was 
too  worthless  to  defend  her,  and  who  had  no 
brothers.  You  fancied  that  the  gambler,  becauso 
with  his  insane  vice  he  staked  all  he  had  on  earth, 
would  also  risk  the  only  thing  of  value  left  to  him, 
and  be  content  to  lose  her  also  in  a  g^me  of  . 
chance.  My  lord — there  is  the  sum  I  won  of  you, 
(and  he  handed  him  the  check).  Now  we  are 
quits,  and  my  child  is  mine  again.  Villain — you 
were  safe  there  also ;  whatever  you  may  have  said, 
you  knew  me  too  well  to  believe  I  would  ever  take 
one  farthing  from  her  destroyer." 

He  turned  to  Melanie.  "  Melanie,  we  have  a 
true  friend  left  to  us  still  who  will  not  desert  us 
in  our   disgracct     Dawnford,  would  that  I  bad 
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Qply  listened  to  yon,  and  sent  her  from  me  in  her 
ehildhood !  bat,"  (and  be  tamed  to  Melanie  again), 
'*I  loved  your  dear  baby  face,  your  little  pleading 
Toice,  and  I  conld  not  bear  to  part  with  you ;  and 
.  then  when  the  world  had  got  me  in  its  grasp,  and 
the  gambler's  spirit  was  raging  in  my  heart,  your 
little  innocent  face  seemed  the  only  link  between 
me  and  aught  I  had  known  of  goodness  in  my  life 
-^your  poor  dead  mother.  But  it  was  cruel 
selfisnness  in  me,  child— cruel,  cruel  selfish- 
ness,— Melanie,  I  am  the  sole  cause  of  your 
misery,  I  have  bred  you,  reared  you  to  it,  by  un- 
pardonable obstinacy  and  neglect.  Forgive  me, 
my  child.    Melanie,  forgive  me.** 

**  Father  *'  and  she  looked  at  him  as  if  she  did 
not  anderstauJ  him,  "it  is  I  who  should  implore 
forgiveness,  not  you.  Dp  not  look  so  wild,  father — 
to  haggard, — I  would  point  out  some  escape  from 
this  great  woe,  but  alas !  I  see  none.  Father,  dear 
father,  be  calm,  forget  the  past  and  for  one  moment 
look  on  me  as  you  did  formerly."  In  one  long 
earnest  whisper,  he  called  her  his  "  own  dear  lost 
child,  Melanie."  Then  he  told  her  she  must  leave 
him  for  a  time,  as  he  had  somewhat  to  say  to  Lord 
Habert,  which  she  might  not  hear.  I  led  her 
from  the  room,  for  she  was  deeply  agitated.  I  took 
her  to  her  bed  chamber  and  begged  her  to  remain 
quiet  until  I  came  for  her,  and  then  I  returned  to 
Dumaresque.  He  had  left  the  room — I  little 
guessed  the  errand.  De  Burgh,  his  head  buried 
in  his  hands,  was  sitting,  or  rather  lying  on  the 
sofa.  Dumaresque  returned — the  implements  of 
death  with  him.  With  the  greatest  calmness  he 
loa4ed  both  the  weapons  and  laid  them  on  the 
table. 

*'  It  is  a  pity  you  so  miscalculated  your  chances 
of  security,"  he  said ;  "probably  had  you  seen  that 
lesnlt  (and  he  pointed  to  the  pistols)  you  might 
have  been  a/raid  to  tamper  with  Melanie ;  she  is 
not  so  defenceless  as  you  supposed.  Be  quick,  my 
lord,  unless  you  Aope  for  some  intersuption.*' 
**  Dumaresque  " — and  I  advanced  to  him — "  what 
do  yon  mean,  for  Heaven's  sake  stop ;  where  do 
yon  mean  to  fight  ?" 

**  Here,  across  the  table  ;  *'  and  he  cocked  his 
pistol.  I  watched  De  Burgh,  I  marked  a  stealthy 
look  in  his  eye ;  he  was  as  pale  as  death.  He  ex- 
amined his  pistol,  raised  it,  and  pressing  his  elbow 
to  his  thigh,  firmly  placed  his  finger  on  the 
trigger. 

"Dumaresque,  hold,  it  is  murder!"     I  threw 

np  the  window  and  summoned  aid,  but  it  was  too 

late.     De  Bnrgh,  whether  by  accident  or  not  none 

#  bat  himself  could   say,  had  fired  before  his  m- 

tagonist.     Damaresque  lay  dead  upon  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Mt  hasty  call,  together  with  the   pistol  shot, 

brought  a  crowd  into  the  room.     There  stood  De 

Burgh,  the  unloaded  weapon  in  his  hand  telling  the 

sad  tale.    I  saw  him  stagger  to  the  door  as  if  for 


the  purpose  of  escaping,  bat  I  pointed,  and  that 
rough  but  honest  crowd  understood  me,  and  the 
iron  arms  of  two  stout  sailors  held  him  struggling 
in  their  grasp. 

But — there  was  a  horrid  whisper  in  that  crowd, 
and  those  strong,  sturdy  men,  fell  back  before  a 
timid  girlbh  form,  which  with  tottering  steps  ad« 
vanced  into  the  room.  "  Father,*'  it  was  a  very 
gentle  voice,  yet  it  appalled  each  heart.  "  Father, 
dearest  father,  where  are  you  ?**— for  she  could  not 
see  him  where  he  lay — "  why  do' you  not  speak  to 
me  ?"  She  was  advancing  to  where  he  was,  but 
I  stopped  her.  "  Go  back,  Melainc— go  to  your 
own  room — I  will  come  there  to  you."  She 
looked  at  me ;  she  looked  around  her  ;  she  saw 
De  Burgh  pinioned  by  the  two  men  ;  she  saw  the 
pistol  in  the  hand  of  one — and  then,  as  she  read 
the  truth,  a  low  sad  cry  was  heard. 

"  He  is  dead,'*  she  said,  "  dead,  I  knew  that 
shot  was  his  death  knell !  ah !  take  me  to  him, 
take  me  to  him,  you  whom  he  styled  our  only 
friend,"  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and 
looked  up  at  me  with  her  old  childish  smile  ot 
innocence.  I  led  her  to  where  he  lay.  If  re- 
membrance of  mundane  events  be  granted  in 
another  world,  I  shall  carry  her  look  with  me 
there. 

She  did  not  cry  nor  scream,  nor  did  she  throw 
herself  on  the  ground  in  any  frantic  demonstration 
of  grief;  but  she  knelt  down  very  quietly  and 
wiped  the  blood  from  the  wound  in  his  temple, 
and  then  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  as  she 
held  it  between  her  own.  "Let  them  go  *'  she 
said,  as  without  moving  from  her  position,  she 
pointed  to  the  crowd  at  the  door,  "  and  leave  us 
al6ne  with  this  poor  father — yet  stay,'*  and  she 
started  to  her  feet,  "  there  is  one  must  remain ; 
tell  them  to  leave  the  murderer  with  you  for  a  few 
moments,  you  will  be  the  guarantee  for  his  security  ; 
I  have  something  to  say  to  him.*' 

I  spoke  to  the  men  who  held  De  Bnrgh,  and 
they  left  him  with  us,  remaining  outside  and  clos« 
to  the  door  lest  he  should  attempt  a  second  escape. 
Melanie  stood  erect,  stern,  cold,  determined.  I 
was  alarmed  at  the  change  in  her  manner,  it  seemed 
more  like  the  sudden  alternation  of  feeling  which 
one  might  expect  in  a  maniac  than  the  conduct  of 
a  reasonable  human  being. 

"  Lord  Hubert,"  and  she  motioned  him  to  her 
side ;  look  on  us  both — father  and  child  destroyed 
by  you.  In  the  loneliness  of  night,  when  all  is  still 
around,  let  that  dead  face  in  all  its  ghastly  terror 
be  before  you.  When  the  day  shall  come,  and 
bring  to  others  joy  and  labour,  and  renewed  life 
and  strength,  msy  that  dread  presence  haunt  you 
still,  clinging  to  you  a  fatal  incubus  of  horror, 
marring  each  hope  and  pleasure  of  your  existence." 
She  was  silent,  and  then  she  knelt  down  again  ij 
her  dead  father,  and  seemed  completely  absorbed 
by  her  care  of  him. 

"  Melanie,*'  and  Lord  Hubert  placed  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  but  she  started  from  his  touch. 
"  Melanie,"  he  again  began,  **dear  Melanie,  my  heart 
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is  breaking,  speak  to  me — mj  true  aifection  for 
you  has  been  the  oause  of  all  this.*'  She  tamed 
to  him  with  a  look  of  the  most  supreme  scorn. 

"  True  affettion,"  she  replied,  "  how  dare  you 
profane  the  term  by  bestowing  it  on  any  feeling  you 
could  entertain.  Does  "  true  affection  "  slay  its 
▼ictinis,  destroy  those  on  whom  it  is  lavislied  P  if 
so,  give  me  a  life  without  this  "  true  affection  " — 
No — ^you  had  no  "  true  affection  '*  for  me,  although 
I  was  once  weak  enough  to  fancy  such  was  the 
case.  When  you  spoke  to  me  of  the  positive  sin 
of  wedding  with  old  age,  of  the  many  other  errors 
of  my  life,  I  fancied  you  did  so  from  "true 
affection,"  and  thus  I  learnt  almost  to  worship 
yon,  to  defer  to  you  on  all  points,  and  to  consider 
your  judgment  correct, — you  gained  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  me — I  was  the  mere  creature  of  your 
will,  you  werS  my  lawgiver.  But  when  your 
Tillany  became  apparent,  your  false  character  un- 
veiled, the  idol  fell — I  now  longer  worshipped,  but 
I  condemned.  I  was  utterly  alone — wretched, 
friendless,  miserable — but  even  then  I  would  have 
borne  the  world's  sneer  and  frown,  its  scorn  and 
derision,  rather  than  have  undergone  the  daily 
misery  of  living  with  one  whom  I  had  once  loved, 
deeming  him  worthy,  but  whom  I  had  ceased  to 
regard,  having  found  him  so  utterly  base  and 
treacherous.  Lord  Hubert,  I  cannot  forgive,  I 
can  only  weep ;  not  for  you,  your  fate  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me,  not  for  myself,  I  care  little 
what  becomes  of  me  ;  but  for  him  who  has  fallen 
by  your  hand.  His  death  stands,  and  ever  shall 
•tan^  an  imperishable  fence  between  you  and  my 
forgiveness — you  will  not  linger  longer,  nothing 
you  can  urge  will  alter  my  feelings ;  leave  me.*' 

He  tried  to  plead  with  her,  but  she  would  not 
speak  to  him  again.  Her  only  reply  was  a  look 
at  the  ghastly  object  beside  her.  No  entreaty  would 
move  her.  I  never  saw  such  stern  resolve.  Even 
I,  although  condemning  De  Burgh,  could  hardly 
uclp  feeling  for  his  misery,  while  Melanie  was 
callous  to  every  appeal. 

But  his  captors  were  impatient.  One  more 
word  to  her, — she  turned  from  him.  He  took 
her  hand ;  but  she  shuddered.  *'  That  hand  !*'  she 
cried,  "  stained  with  my  father's  blood  I  Ch,  cruel 
villain  to  proffer  such  an  insult  I  Go,  if  you  would 
not  rob  me  of  my  reason,  and  thus  add  one  more 
wrong  to  those  you  have  already  done  us." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet — for  he  had  been  kneeling 
before  her.  "  Mdanie,*'  he  said,  "  I  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  such  harsh  determination  in  the 
human  heart.  Melanie — one  word  to  me  before  I 
go — for  we  shall  neyer  meet  on  earth  again.**  He 
waited,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  him.  "  Melanie 
— will  you  not  give  me  even  one  look  to  carry 
away  with  me  and  treasure  in  the  future  ?'* 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  turned  her  face  to  him, 
pointing  to  her  dead  father ;  and  as  he  retreated 
in  terror  to  the  door — terror  at  the  undying  scorn 
and  hatred  of  her  face — he  learned  how  Qxcd  these 
feelings  were  for  him  in  her  heart,  and  how  useless 
any  future  appeal  to  her  would  be. 


He  left  her,  and  she  sank  down  again  besido 
her  father — so  quiet,  she  was,  so  sad,  so  still !  I 
went  to  her.  Her.  lip  was  trembling,  and  the 
large  lustrous  eyes  were  filled  wich  tears.  She 
was  thinking  of  what  De  Burgh  had  been  to  her 
once — not  what  he  was  then.  Memory  is  but  a 
false  friend,  after  all — bringing  back  in  the  day  of 
gloom  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  remembrances 
of  bright  and  happy  scenes,  and  companions  who 
then  seemed  what  we  would  have  them  to  be — and 
we  live  again  in  those  hours,  and  walk  in  those 
scenes,  lured  there  by  Memory.  But  she  leaves 
us,  and  we  are  in  the  present  once  more — the 
bleak  aad  dreary  present — the  barren,  untrimmed 
garden  of  our  life — and  we  sigh  for  the  flowers 
that  have  bloomed,  and  as  we  look  around  we  weep 
— for  we  see  nought  but  the  wreck  of  them  re- 
maining. 

"  Poor  child,'*  I  said,  as  I  tried  to  raise  her, 
*'  poor  orphan  child,  left  to  me  by  your  mother, 
Melanie !  I  claim  you  now  as  mine — mine ;  the 
comfort  of  my  old  age,  my  own  dear  loving  child — 
say,  will  you  not  be  such,  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
now  lies  there,  and  who  would  have  had  it  so?'* 

She  placed  her  hand  in  mine.  "  We  will  speak 
of  this  hereafter,"  she  said ;  "  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  poor  return  for  such  unflagging  friend- 
ship as  your's,  to  permit  you  to  take  as  your 
adopted  daughter  one  whose  name  is  sullied  as  mine. 
But  we  will  speak  of  this  hereafter ;  now  that  poor 
murdered  father  claims  all  my  thought.  I  cannot 
give  it  to  aught  else. 

AH  that  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  she 
watched  by  him,  and  when  he  was  carried  to  his 
grave  she  followed  him  with  a  tearless  eye,  an 
unfaltering  step.  But  when  I  would  have  led  her 
home  again,  she  looked  at  mo  with  a  wandering 
eye,  and  refused  to  move.  '*  Here,  here  is  my 
place,"  she  cried,  "  here  with  him  who  has  been 
my  guide.*' 

I  tried  to  reason  with  her,  but  she  would  not 
hear  me.  She  sat  down  by  the  newly-made  grave, 
and  her  fingers  played  with  the  grass  which  grew 
around.  Hours  passed,  and  then  (for  I  was  seated 
beside  her)  her  head  dropped  heavily  on  my  shoulder. 
She  slept. 

I  raised  her  gently,  for  her  light  weight  seemed 
nothing  in  my  arms.  I  placed  her  in  the  carriage, 
which  still  waited  for  us,  and  desiring  the  coachman 
to  drive  slowly,  took  her  home.  She  did  not  awake, 
but  lay  so  si  ill  in  that  death-like  slumber  as  we 
laid  her  on  her  bed.  A  French  "  bonne"  happened 
to  be  in  the  hotel.  Her  mistress  had  gone  to 
England,  and  she  now  sought  other  service.  She 
was  a  good,  kind  soul  (and  when  that  cUss  are 
good,  they  are  indeed  excellent),  and  came  to  see 
what  service  she  could  render  Melanie.  "  Mais, 
qu'elle  est  triste,  cette  chere  demoiselle,"  she  said, 
as  she  looked  at  her.  There  was  so  much  kindness 
in  the  tone,  such  sincere  sympathy  in  the  face,  that 
I  loved  her  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  sleeping  child, 
"  Will  you  be  her  maid — will  you  attend  to 
her?"  I  said. 
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"Oui,  monsieur ;"  and  iho  eompsot  was  made 
between  us — a  compact  which  I  never  had  canse 
to  regret.  The  faithful  creature  loved  Melanie 
with  dmost  a  mother's  love,  and  I  learnt  to  look 
on  the  simple,  honest  Adele  (for  so  she  was  called) 
as  a  friend  more  than  as  a  servant. 

That  heavy  slumber  lasted  hour  after  hour — all 
that  day  and  part  of  the  night — and  when  she 
awoke  it  was  only  io  ask  for  water,  and  then«  with 
a  sigh,  she  settled  into  sleep  again. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
LoBD  HuBBBT  had  to  pass  through  some  judicial 
ordeal,  but  he  had  engaged  a  noted  avocat,  and  his 
crime  was  looked  on  leniently.  It  was  proved — 
or  affirmed,  rather — that  he  had  acted  simply  in 
self-defenee.  The  plea  saved  him.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, and  let  loose  on  the  world  to  play  the 
same  game  again,  were  he  not  tired  of  it:  The 
whole  affair  got  into  the  publle  papers.  An  Eng- 
lish "Milor*'  was  a  sufficiently  important  personage 
to  be  discussed  in  these  provincial  journals.  Harsh 
terms  and  coarse  expressions  were  used ;  and  Me- 
lanie saw  these — for,  with  the  self-will  of  a  child, 
she  insisted  on  reading  the  papers. 

As  soon  as  she  could  be  removed  from  Havre  I 
proposed  our  departure  for  some  other  place ;  but 
she  vehemently,  even  violently,  opposed  my  inten- 
tion. "  I  will  never  leave  him,*'  she  said,  alluding 
to  her  father;  "I  will  wander  round  him  while  I 
live — ^I  will  rest  in  the  same  grave  as  he  does  in 
death." 

Believing,  feeling  sure,  that  change  of  scene 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  her,  I  employed 
stratagem  to  get  her  away.  I  spoke  of  going  for 
a  day,  and  then  returning,  and  I  acted  in  accordance 
with  this  proposition.  I  took  her  a  short  trip  at 
first,  returning  to  Havre.  Then  it  was  extended, 
and  we  were  away  for  some  days — then  for  weeks 
— and  then  we  left  for  Tours — pleasant,  cheerful 
Tours.  AdMe  was  an  able  coadjutor  in  all  my 
plans.  Being  a  woman  advanced  in  life,  pro- 
bably about  forty,  or  perhaps  rather  more,  she  had 
gained  experience  from  the  years  which  had  passed 
over  her  head,  and  thus  she  was  a  suitable  attendant 
for  poor  Melanie. 

Months  passed  on,  and  we  moved  from  place  to 
place,  never  remaining  long  in  one.  A  sad  change 
had  come  over  Melanie ;  all  her  gaiety  had  gone, 
and  her  once  even  gentle  temper  had  become  irri- 
table, and  at  times  violent.  She  was  subject  to 
long  fits  of  depression,  sitting  for  hours  with  her 
eyes  closed  i^d  her  lips  mute ;  then,  perhaps,  she 
would  rise  suddenly,  and  pace  the  room  in  rest- 
lessness ;  then  again  she  would  come  and  kneel  on 
the  ground  before  me,  and  rest  her  head  on  my 
knee,  and  ask  me  to  forgive  her  waywardness. 

I  had  grave  uneasiness  about  her,  and  sought 
medical  advice.  Like  a  block  of  ice,  the  horrid 
fiat  of  the  physician  feU  on  my  heart.  That 
which  I  had  feared,  that  dreadful  malady  which  I  I 


had  soarody  owned  to  myself  I  had  dreaded,  hung 
over  her.  The  shock  to  the  nervous  system  had 
been  too  great,  the  mind  was  unhinged,  there  was 
danger  of  her  becoming  hopelessly — mad. 

I  had  done  the  best  thing  I  could  for  her,  the 
'*  medecin**  said,  I  must  persevere  in  the  same 
course.  Time,  he  added,  might  do  much,  combined 
with  care  and  attention.  The  mind  with  judicious 
treatment  might  be  soothed ;  there  was  a  chance, 
only  a  bare  chance — and  to  that  last  hope  I  dung. 

But  her  memory  seemed  at  times  to  be  defective ; 
she  rarely  spoke  of  Havre,  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  Jier  tie  to  that  place.  She  manifested 
little  interest  in  anything,  but  went  passively  on, 
unless  thwarted  in  any  of  her  wishes,  when,  as  I 
said  before,  she  became  violent. 

I  thought  a  complete  change  of  scene  might  do 
her  good,  a  change  to  another  country,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  take  her  to  England.  She  seemed 
better  at  once.  Her  own  language  spoken  on  all 
sides  appeared  to  cheer  her;  the  English  home, 
looks,  and  customs  roused  her ;  her  eyes  brightened, 
and  the  semblance  of  a  smile  sometimes  played 
round  her  lips.  "She  is  better.'*  I  said,  as  I 
consulted  my  privy  councillor  Adele.  "  We  shall 
have  her  well  again  ?'* 

"  Je  I'espere  monsieur,  je  Tespere ;  mais  die 
est  tres  faible,**  was  the  answer,  and  Adele  shook 
her  head  sadly  as  she  spoke.  I  had  some  kind 
good  friends  in  the  South  of  England.  They  knew 
my  story,  and  they  also  knew  that  of  Melanie.  I 
wrote  to  them  and  asked  them  for  their  friendship 
for  the  poor  orphan  girl.  There  were  daughters 
in  that  house,  and  I  knew  that  their  hearts  were 
cast  in  the  right  mould  ;  I  argued  much  good  from 
such  companionship  for  Melanie. 

They  did  not  linger  in  their  answer.  They  did 
not  stop  to  consider  whether  it  were  prudent  or 
not  to  take  the  child  of  sin  and  sorrow  by  the  hand, 
and  try  to  lead  her  gently  into  the  path  of  life 
they  trod  themsdves.  She  was  dmost  friendless, 
and  dmost  broken-hearted,  that  was  enough. 
"  Gome  to  us,"  they  wrote,  "  bring  her  to  us ;  we 
receive  her  as  a  new  sister,  and  she  will  be  as 
another  child  to  those  dear  parents  whom  we  lovo 
so  well.  Bring  her  quickly,  we  weary  to  soothe 
and  comfort  her.'*  And  I  did  take  her,  but  with 
the  wilfulness  of  insanity  she  steded  her  heart 
against  these  good  Christians.  Everything  appeared 
to  her  other  than  it  was  meant.  Their  kindness 
was  **  pity,"  and  "  pity'*  chafed  her  proud  heart. 
Their  sympathy  she  considered  "  patronage,**  and 
she  coidd  not  bear  that.  Cold,  proud,  and  at  times 
nearly  sullen,  she  repulsed  dl  their  kindness,  and 
finally  begged  me  to  take  her  away.  I  tried  ii 
combat  this  resolution,  but  she  was  firm. 

"  Take  me  to  Wdes*'  she  add.  "  I  was  startled 
with  her  sudden  and  eager  manner  of  making  the 
request,  for  Wales  had  not  been  mentioned  before. 

"  Wherefore  to  Wdes,  Melanie,"  I  asked. 

She  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  an- 
swered, '*  Because  I  love  its  grand,  wild  scenery 
— ^its  mountains,  and  its  mountain  li^es.   I  would 
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go  to  Llanberris;  I  would  look  on  those  tall 
craggy  points  which,  like  hlack  and  gloomy 
thoughts,  are  dark  and  dreary  where  they  cling  to 
earth,  but  catch  God's  own  light  where  their  giant 
peaks  point  to  the  clear  blue  heaven.  And  the 
lake !  the  calm,  deep  lake !  that  is  a  picture  of 
my  mind — all  dark  and  lost  beneath — nought  but 
the  present  reflected." 

Her  pale  cheek  flushed  as  she  finished  speaking, 
and  her  eye  shone  brightly.  Aga>n  I  tried  to 
dissuade  her  from  going ;  it  was  foolish  of  me  to 
do  this,  for  I  had  been  told  so  plainly  to  yield  to 
all  her  fancies.  She  became  excited,  angry  at  my 
opposition ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  yield  and  promise 
speedy  departure. 

"  When  will  you  go  P"  she  asked,  eagerly;  "to- 
day P    No.   To-morrow,  then  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  possible,  Melanie.  I  have  a  few 
arrangements  to  make  first ;  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  inconvenience  me  by  premature  haste  P'* 

8be  looked  at  me  steadily.  She  read  the  truth 
— I  was  but  seeking  for  a  fair  pretext  of  delay. 
tu  a  day  or  two  we  left.  Father,  mother,  daughters 
— all  kissed  the  pale  cheek  of  poor  Melanie,  as 
they  parted  from  her ;  and  they  all  spoke  the  truth 
when  they  said,  "  We  would  have  kept  her  here 
for  life  if  we  could,  poor  dear." 

But  Melanie  seemed  only  anxious  to  get  away. 
Twenty  times  in  a  day  would  she  ask  the  way  to 
Llanberris ;  then  she  would  pencil  down  the  route 
as  I  repeated  it  to  her,  and  calculate  how  long  it 
would  take  us  to  reach  the  place.  But  her  calcu- 
lations, in  this  respect,  were  not  likely  to  be  very 
correct,  for  I  lingered  purposely  on  the  road.  I 
hoped  she  would  forego  her  intention  still,  for  I 
bad  a  strong  feeling  against  taking  her  to  Llan- 
berris ;  but  she  was  true  to  the  oue  idea. 

"  How  far  are  we  from  Llanberris  P  when  shall 
we  be  there  P'*  she  asked  constantly. 

She  became  so  urgent  and  impatient  that  I 
feared  to  delay  any  longer.  We  therefore  made 
the  best  of  our  way  to  .Carnarvon,  from  whence 
a  drive  of  a  few  miles  would  take  us  to  Llan- 
berris. 

We  reached  Carnarvon,  and  I  meant  to  have 
remained  there  all  night,  and  driven  on  the  next 
day ;  but  she  would  not  hear  of  the  arrangement. 

'*It  is  so  bright,*' she  said,  "and  the  white 
moonlight  will  make  our  path  so  clear.  It  is  only 
seren  o'clock.  Oh,  let  us  go  on,  dear  friend.  You 
would  not  say  no  if  you  only  knew  how  I  long  for 
the  rest  of  that  mountain  solitude.*'  With  a 
heavy  foreboding  of  ill  I  consented ;  And  we  again 
set  out  for  Llanberris.  The  night  was  cold,  and 
therefore  I  desired  AdMe  to  get  inside  the  carriage. 
Ab  she  seated  herself  opposite  to  Melanie,  I  saw 
h(^  fix  her  eyes  anxiously  on  her  face,  and  then 
look  as  anxiously  ot  me. 

"  Qu'as  tu  done,  mon  enfant,"  she  said,  as  she 
took  Melanie's  hand.  She  always  treated  her  as 
if  she  were  a  child. 

We  drove  along  the  rough  and  stony  road.  The 
scenery  became  wilder  and  more  gloomy*  and  we 


now  were  shut  in  by  the  massive  rocks  on  each 
side.  The  lake  lay  before  us  like  a  huge  sleeping 
monster,  ready  to  engulph  us.  Melauie — wild, 
excited — clapping  her  hands  in  childish  glee, 
calling  on  me  to  wonder  and  mark  all  the  grand 
beauty  of  the  seene — seemed  other  than  herself. 

We  reached  the  hotel.  She  refused  to  leave 
the  carriage.  "  Drive  up  the  pass,"  she  said,  ''  by 
those  great  stony  masses  which  border  the  moun- 
tain path ;  by  that  lovely  tower,  the  remnant  of  a 
castle.  Drive  on ;  nay,  1  will  go  by  myself  if  you 
will  none  of  you  accompany  me." 

She  would  have  sprung  from  the  carrisge,  but  I 
held  her  back.  "  Be  quiet,-  Melanie,"  I  said,  "  I 
will  go  with  you." 

I  sent  Adele  into  the  hotel  to  prepare  every- 
thing  for  her,  and  then  we  drove  on.  Now  she 
was  quiet  enough ;  she  had  gained  her  wish,  and 
she  was  tranquil. 

*'Let  us  get  out  and  walk,"  she  urged ;  and  I 
humoured  her.  She  slid  her  hand  into  mine,  as 
if  she  had  been  the  child  Melanie  again.  "  We 
are  alone  with  nature  now,"  she  continued ;  "  here 
are  no  busy  tongues  to  slander  and  defame,  and 
whisper  hard  and  cruel  falsehoods,  which  chafe  the 
wounded  heart  and  make  it  sigh  for  death.  Here, 
in  this  peaceful  place,  the  outcast  Melanie  is  safe 
from  scorn,  and  rancour,  and  the  pity  more  galling 
far  than  either." 

After  walking  a  little  farther  she  seemed  tired, 
and  wished  to  go  back.  The^carriage  had  followed 
u^  slowly.  We  got  in  and  drove  home.  She  was 
still  very  quiet,  and  looked  happy  and  composed 
— more  80,  indeed,  than  I  had  seen  her  for  long. 
That  settled,  peaceful  expression  continued  on  her 
face  the  whole  evening.  She  seemed  absent,  it  is 
true,  but  I  imputed  her  silence  to  fatigue.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  she  rose,  soybg  she  would  go 
to  bed. 

'*  Don't  get  op  early,  Melanie,"  I  urged. 

She  started  as  if  I-  had  disturbed  her  in  a  dream 
— but  in  a  moment,  recovering  herself,  hurriedly 
wished  me  good  night,  and  left  the  room.  I  sat 
up  until  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  kept  Adele  up 
until  the  same  hour :  and,  then  seeing  that  Melanie 
still  slept  soundly  and  quietly,  I  went  to  bed,  and 
desired  Ad^le  to  do  the  same.  She  slept  in  a 
dressingroom,  leading  from  Melanie's  bedroom,  the 
door  between  the  two  rooms  being  left  open  that 
she  might  hear  the  least  summons  from  her  mis- 
tress. It  must  have  been  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  and  hasty 
knocking  at  my  door.  I  opened  it — the  landlord 
stood  outside,  pale  and  trembling  -with  some 
sudden  fear. 

"The  young  lady,  sir,"  he  cried ;  "the  young 
lady— see  if  she  is  in  bed,  if  not ;  I  fear  she  has 
fallen  into  the  lake." 

I  hurried  on  my  things  and  went  to  her  room. 
The  frightened  Ad^le  was  sobbing  and  calling 
wildly  for  the  tenant  of  the  now  vacant  bed. 

"  She  was  there,  Sir  Rupert — there,"  and  she 
pointed  to  the  bed,  "not  an  hour  ago,  for  I  saft 
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up ;  I  did  not  go  to  bed,  I  watcbed  ber  till  tbeu. 
But  wben  I  saw  ber  sleeping  so  placidlj,  I  tboagbt 
I  would  lie  down  and  take  some  rest,  and  be  better 
able  to  tend  ber  in  tbe  morning ;  but  let  her  be 
sougbt  for.  Sir  Rupert,  we  maj  find  her  yet.'* 

The  landlord  touched  me  on  the  arm. 

"  I  have  sent  our  people  on,  sir,  with  torches 
and  lanterns ;  the  boats  are  out,  and  bj  this  time 
they  are  dragging  the  lake.  You  will  walk 
on  with  me,  perhaps,  and  I  can,  as  we  go,  tell  you 
why  I  have  done  this." 

*'  Some  people,*'  he  continued,  as  he  left  the 
bouse,  "  bare  just  vrived  from  the  Beddgelert 
side.  As  they  passed  along  they  saw  a  white 
fiigure  moving  quickly  down  the  pass  before  them, 
sometimes  running,  sometimes  walking.  Tbe 
driver  stopped ;  be  thought  it  was  a  spirit,  and 
refused  to  proceed ;  but  the  figure  disappeared, 
and  then,  after  a  time,  he  was  induced  to  resume 
bb  journey.  When  they  reached  the  lake,  they 
again  caught  sight  of  the  same  figure ;  it  hovered 
for  a  moment  on  the  bank,  and  then  vanished.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived,  they  reported  what  they  had 
seen,  for  the  place  where  she  disappeared  is  close 
to  this,  and  they  thought  she  might  be  saved. 
The  young  lady  looked  so  wild  and  strange  last 
night,  sir,  that  we  at  once  thought  it  must  be  her. 
She  milst  have  slipped  out  through  the  open  door, 
for  the  house  has  been  kept  open  all  night,  in 
expectation  of  these  very  people,  who  should  have 
been  here  yesterday,  but  who  were  detained 
in  Beddgelert,  and  obliged  to  come  on  at  this 
unseasonable  hour,  as  they  are  going  on  to  catch 
a  vessel  outward  bound.*' 

I  beard  no  more  of  what  he  said.  The  moon 
no  longer  shone— it  was  pitch  dark.  I  saw  lights, 
which  I  recognised  as  torches,  passing  rapidly 
along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  while  the  splash  of 
oars,  and  the  reflection  of  bright  gleams  in  the 
water,  told  me  they  were  all  busy  in  their  hideous 
search. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shout  from  the  second 
boat.  "  Hold  back — we  have  her.**  The  horror 
of  that  moment — I  dared  not  ask  "How." 
Splash !  splash !  the  rowers  made  good  speed ; 
nearer  and  nearer  they  came — another  pull,  and 
the  boat  touched  the  shore. 

The  torches  looked  sickly  in  the  dawn,  for 
morning  had  come  with  her  cheerless  grey  light  to 
gaae  on  that  scene  of  terror.  Their  glimmer  shone 
on  the  faces  of  the  assembled  group,  and  danced 
as  if  in  mockery  in  the  dark  waters  of  that  cruel 
lake,  and  fell  on  one  ghastly  object  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Why  did  the  day  ripen  and 
tend  forth  her  light  to  look  on  that?  Thick 
murky  clouds  should  have  obscured  the  face  of 
Heaven,  and  wept  their  torrents  at  the  sad  sigiit, 
and  howling  winds  have  rushed  down  that  wild 
ravine,  and  quenched  those  gleaming  torches. 

My  brain  reels  as  I  write — as  I  live  that  night 
over  again.  That  dear  face  so  white — still  for 
evermore;  the  voice  mute,  the  eyes  fixed  in  a 
sightless  state. 


She  was  dead;  I  knew  nothing  more.  It 
seemed  the  world  was  one  huge  chamel  bouse, 
and  I  the  only  living  thing  within  it.  Melanie 
gone !  I  could  not  realise  tbe  idea ;  gone  from  me 
— gone  from  the  world,  and  I  left  in  it  stilL  No 
more  care,  no  more  anxiety  for  her. 

The  truth  burst  on  my  breaking  heart  with 
crushing  weight,  that  it  is  a  happier  fate  to  have 
something  to  love,  even  though  that  something  be 
a  cause  of  care,  than  to  be  a  solitary  wanderer  on 
tbe  earth — a  lonely  unit  in  creation.  A  letter 
was  brought  to  me ;  it  had  been  found  on  ber 
dressing  table.  The  writing  was  uncertain,  and  in 
some  parts  totally  illegible — clearly  the  production 
of  a  crazy  brain. 

"  Deary,"  it  began, "  shall  Melanie,the  disgraced 
Melanie,  be  the  sorrow  and  the  shame  of  her  best 
friend,  while  the  broad  lake  in  whispers  says  to 
her,  *  Come,  poor  child  of  sorrow,  come  and  rest 
thy  weary  heart  on  my  calm  bosom,  and  bathe  thy 
throbbing  brows  in  my  cool  tide.'  It  murmured 
thus  to  me  as  we  walked  up  that  road,  and  I 
answered  it  gently,  lest  the  winds  should  hear  and 
breathe  it  to  the  world.  I  promised,  when  all  was 
still,  to  come  and  be  its  bride,  and  rest  for  ever 
in  its  calm  embrace,  secure  from  treachery,  from 
deceit.     Deary** 

The  writing  broke  off  suddenly,  as  if  tbe  last 
thread  of  reason  had  suddenly  snapped. 


It  Is  not  many  years  since  I  lost  her ;  but  age 
has  come  swiftly  over  me  since  then,  and  planted 
grey  hairs  and  wrinkled  care  on  my  brow,  and 
dull  stolid  aching  in  my  heart. 

Tbe  fire  burns  brightly  on  my  hearth.  It  reminds 
me  of  Melanie,  with  its  flickering,  changing 
flame — now  bright,  now  dim,  now  gone — the  dull, 
red  embers  alone  remaining,  those.  In  their  turn, 
doomed  to  grow  dead,  and  cold,  and  still. 

The  flowers  bloom  brightly  in  my  well-trimmed 
garden.  They  typify  lost  Melanie— living  an  hour 
in  brightness,  then  fading,  till  naught  but  the 
withered  leaves  and  buds  remain. 

A  bird  sings  its  sweet  song  on  you  tall  tree, 
and  its  little  wings  flutter  in  the  gladness  of  its 
early  life.  Poor  bird !  the  sunshine  does  not  live 
for  ever ;  there  is  a  cold  and  bitter  winter  coming; 
when  the  frost  will  nip  thy  friends  the  flowers, 
and  the  snow  will  seal  up  thy  food,  and  thou  wilt 
droop  and  languish,  poor  little  creature;  and, 
perchance,  lie  dead  beneath  the  very  tree,  from 
whence  thy  song  now  sounds  so  cheerily.  Poor 
bird !  thou  dost  mind  me  of  one  I  knew  erewhile. 
She  once  sang  as  blithely  as  thou  dost  sing,  and 
revelled  in  warm  sunshine ;  but  she  is  gone  from 
me.  The  bleak  winter  of  life  fell  on  her  and 
killed  her.  Sweet  bird,  I  will  whisper  her  sad 
tale  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  weave  it  into  thy 
carol,  and  breathe  it  to  the  winds,  Uiat  they,  in 
their  mournful  cadence,  may  sing  the  requiem  of 
my  child,  my  darling;,  dear,  lost  Melanie. 
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LUDWIG    VAN    BEETHOVEN. 


This  eminent  and  justly  eulogised  inasician,  whose 
oompositions  have  delighted  the  ears  of  so  many 
thousand  listeners,  was  born  at  Bonn,  on  the  17th 
December,  1770.  His  father,  Johann  van  Beetho- 
ven, held  the  post  of  tenor  singer  in  the  electoral 
chape).  His  mother,  Maria  Magdalena  (ne^ 
Kevcrich),  was  a  native  of  Coblentz ;  she  died  in 
1787,  her  husband  surviving  her  until  1792. 

And  Beethoven  had  a  grandfather !  It  is  not 
every  one  who  can  boast  of  having  had  a  grand- 
father, neither  has  the  memory  of  every  grand- 
father been  preserved  through  the  medium  of  Iiis 
grandson ;  yet  such  was  the  case  with  regard  to 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven  the  first,  who  was  an 
object  of  personal  affection  to  Ludwig  van  Beetho- 
ven the  second. 

Music  and  its  appointments  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  possession  of  the  Beethoven 
family ;  for  this  grandfather,  wo  learn,  was  music 
director  and  bass  singer,  and  brought  out  operas 
of  his  own  composition  at  Bonn.  Having 
chronicled  the  demise  of  the  father  and  mother, 
we  think,  in  consideration  of  the  affection 
Beethoven  felt  for  him,  the  decease  of  the  grand- 
father should  be  also  stated;  he  died  in  1773, 
when,  we  should  fancy,  his  juvenile  namesake  was 
too  young  to  have  given  many  proofs  of  that 
affection  which  was  frequently  mentioned  by  him 
in  after  years.  It  seems  a  strange  and  improSable 
circumstance  that  a  child  of  three  years  old  should 
have  formed  so  strong  an  attachment  to  his 
grandfather,  as  to  have  retained  a  lively  recollection 
of  him  in  later  years.  Yet  this  is  positively  stated, 
and  we  can  only  account  for  the  fact  by  remem- 
bering that  Beethoven  was  a  genius,  and  geniuses 
never  do  anything  like  other  mortals,  or  cast 
their  thoughts,  or  feelings,  or  words,  in  the 
same  mould  as  that  used  by  more  obtuse  in- 
tellects. 

Some  busy-tongttcd  people,  thinking,  perhaps, 
to  dignify  Beethoven,  assigned  to  him  the  honour, 
or  dishonour,  rather,  of  royal  parentage,  and  boldly 
asserted  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  Frederick 
William  II.,  King  of  Prussia.  But  Beethoven  had 
no  relish  for  this  reputed  paternity.  His  mother 
was  very  dear  to  him,  and  for  her  sake  as  well  as 
his  own,  he  contradicted  the  report  himself,  and 
particularly  requested  his  friends  to  do  the  same. 
It  appears  that  the'  little  Ludwig  was  as  a  child 
both  obstinate  and  self-willed.  He  liked  his  play, 
and  disliked  his  lessons ;  so  he  attended  to  the 
former  and  neglected  the  latter.  It  was  martyrdom 
to  him  to  sit  still  1  Sitting  still,  he  argued,  might 
do  very  well  for  •'  grown  up  people  ;'*  but  he  was 
not  grown  up,  so  sitting  still  would  not  do  for 
him.  His  father  kept  him  pretty  closely  to  the 
study  of  music,  and  he  also  received  instruction  in 
Latin,  and  other  usebl  branches  of  learning  I  but 
he  made  no  great  progress  in  education.  He 
particularly  disliked  the  violin,  and  used  to  be  sent 


into  a  closet  to  practise  the  instrument  without 
interruption.  On  more  than  one  occasion  it  hap- 
pened that  his^mother  remarked^the  extremely  long 
pauses  which  occurred  in  the  music — the  fiddle 
would  go  for  a  little  while,  and  stop  for  a  great 
while,  and  then  begin  again,  and  then  again  cease. 
Unsatisfied  with  this  style  of  practi  e,  she  one 
day  walked  into  the  closet,  and  inquiring  the  cause 
of  these  frequent  interruptions  to  the  harmonious 
sounds,  learnt  that  the  fault  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  a  spider,  who,  seeming  musically  disposed, 
would,  when  Ludwig  began  his  performances, 
always  descend  from  an  exalted  position  on  the 
ceiling,  and  take  up  an  abased  position  on  the 
violin.  Orpheus,  we  are  told,  charmed  the  savage 
beasts  with  his  lyre ;  snakes  in  Indian  climes  are 
supposed  to  yield  to  the  magic  of  music's  spell, 
and  spiders  also  are  reported  to  be  of  a  musical 
turn ;  so,  perhaps,  this  one  might  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  scraping  of  the  schoolboy's 
violin. 

However,  there  was  no  possibility  of  ascertaining 
the  mind  of  the  spider  on  this  point,  or  arguing 
with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  disturbing  a  pupil 
while  prosecuting  his  studies.  One  thing  was 
certain,  the  spider  was  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
interruption,  and  therefore  the  spider's  doom  was 
sealed.  The  maternal  Beethoven  was  active, 
indefatigable  in  her  pursuit  of  the  offending  insect, 
and  ere  long,  taking  him  prisoner  (his  condemna- 
tion having  already  been  pronounced),  subjected 
him  to  speedy  execution.  The  little  Ludwig 
however,  was  not  going  to  bear  the  loss  of  his 
favourite  tamely,  or  allow  his  fate  to  go  unavenged. 
The  spider  was  an  offence  in  the  mother's  eyes, 
the  violin  a  greater  one  in  the  estimation  of  the 
boy ;  and  then  he  began  to  draw  logical  deductions 
on  the  existence  of  both.  If  both,  he  argued, 
were  an  offence,  why  should  one  live  and  the 
other  be  destroyed  ?  It  was  an  injustice,  and  to 
remedy  this,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  he  treated 
his  fiddle  as  his  mother  had  treated  the  spider,  and 
both  spider  and  fiddle  lay  crushed  to  pieces  side 
by  side  on  the  ground. 

It  seems  strange,  that  although  the  hero  of 
this  tale  could  recollect  a  grandfather  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since  he  was  three  years  old,  he 
never  could  remember  anything  about  this  spider. 
Berhaps  his  memory  had  taken  a  little  nap  as 
some  memories  have  been  said  to  do),  and  gone  to 
sleep  just  before  the  episode  of  the  spider,  and 
roused  itself  again  just  after.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  Beethoven  the  Great  could  not  remember 
this  adventure  of  Beethoven  the  Little ;  therefore 
the  authenticity  of  the  story  cannot  be  vouched. 

The  first  musical  instruction  which  Beethoven 
received  was  from  his  father ;  but  he  was  after- 
wards placed  under  the  care  of  a  well-known 
musical  director,  a  M.  Pfeiffer,  and  profited  much 
by  his  teaching.    In  1785   Beethoveu,   at  the 
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Bolioitaiion  of  a  man  of  inuflence  and  standings 
Count  yon  Waldstein — himself  a  patron  of  the 
art?,  and  proficient  in  musio,  obtained  from  the 
Elector  Max  Eranz,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  the  appointment  of  organist  to  the 
electoral  chapel.  Prom  this,  we  learn,  that  at  an 
early  age,  his  extraordinary  talent  must  have 
brought  him  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the 
great  one's  of  the  land. 

Among  his  earliest  compositions  must  be  placed 
the  sonatas  which  were  afterwards  copied  into  the 
Blumenlese  of  Speyer;  and  the  variations  on 
"  Vieni  Amore ;"  but  many  of  his  first  works  were 
either  never  given  to  the  world,  or  produced  at  a 
time  when  his  fame  was  established.  This  was  the 
case  in  reference  to  the  trio  published  a  few  years 
since  at  Frankfort,  by  Dornst ;  it  had  been  written 
at  a  very  early  period  of  Beethoven's  career.  The 
minor  works  of  this  great  composer  are  little 
known — we  always  connect  his  name  with  master- 
pieces. 

His  dislike  to  the  drudgery  of  learning,  which 
bad  been  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  his  boyhood, 
still  clung  fo  bim,  though  in  another  form,  now  he 
bad  reached  man*s  estate,  for  he  was  twenty- twa 
He  had  hated  lessons  on  his  own  account  formerly, 
he  now  hated  being  the  medium  of  them  to  others. 
Giving  music  lessons  was  an  intolerable  bore  to 
him,  and  his  candid  mode  of  dealing,  combined 
with  hb  very  impetuous  temper,  enlightened  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  on  this  point.  Sometimes 
(and  this  must  have  been  where  the  pupil  happened 
to  be  a  promising  aspirant  for  musical  honours), 
Beethoven  would  content  himself  with  displaying 
a  negative  kind  of  annoyance.  He  would  allow 
the  pupil  to  amuse  himself  with  the  music,  while 
he,  the  master,  amused  himself  with  something 
else;  at  other  times  his  irritation  at  wrong 
notes  and  stupidity  did  not  take  so  passive  a 
form. 

And  the  annoyance  to  this  fine  musician  caused 
by  unmusical  pupils  must  have  been  terrible. 
Clumsy  hands  coming  down  in  the  most  determined 
manner  on  frightful  discords ;  impromptu  variations 
indulged  in;  tones  and  semi- tones  disregarded; 
and  flats  and  sharps  peppered  in  indiscriminately, 
without  the  least  attention  to  the  effect  marred  or 
produced.  All  this,  teachers  of  the  present  day 
have  to  contend  with,  and  as  pupils  iu  the  time  of 
Beethoven  were  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  are 
now,  all  this  he  had  to  bear — and  thus  he  dislik^ 
the  drudgery  of  giving  musical  lessons. 

In  the  year  1792  Beethoven  removed  to  Yienna, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  Haydn.  Musie 
was  in  favour  at  Yienna.  Mosart,  who  had  been 
dead  about  twelve  months^  had  done  much  to  raise 
the  musical  taste  of  the  place,  and  his  memory 
still  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  had  known 
and  appreciated  both  him  and  his  music.  Beetho- 
ven was  in  his  right  element  at  Yienna,  and  feeling 
this  himself,  he  very  wisely  made  up  his  mind  to 
stay  there.  In  a  short  time  he  became  intimatelj 
aoquaiated  with  a  man  who  had  formerly  been  | 


physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Empress  Ifaria 
Theresa.  The  name  of  this  new  acquaintance  was 
Yan  Swieten,  and  a  great  acquisition  did  his  friend- 
ship prove  to  Beethoven. 

Yan  Swieten  was  an  enthusiastic  in  art,  and 
collected  round  him  all  the  musical  celebrities  of 
Yienna.  Concerts,  at  which  the  finest  composi- 
tions by  Handel,  Sebastian  Bach,  and  other  com- 
posers, were  performed  by  a  full  band,  took  place 
constantly  at  his  house,  and  Beethoven,  as  a  vain- 
able  adjunct,  was  of  course  always  present.  Thus 
not  only  did  his  taste  become  matured,  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  these  great  composers 
was  extended,  and  he  obtained  an  intimate  percep- 
tion of  the  best  compositions  of  the  great  masters 
of  his  own  and  former  days.  At  this  time  he  also 
came  under  the  notice  of  a  family  of  influence  and 
rank,  who  taking  him  by  the  hand  proved  them- 
selves kind  and  useful  friends,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  Prince  Carl  Yon  Lichnowsky  and  his 
Consort  the  Princess  Christiane  the  fortunes  of  the 
musician  rapidly  improved.  The  Prince  granted 
him  a  yearly  pension  of  six  hundred  florins  until 
some  better  appointment  could  be  found  for'him. 
Under  the  roof  of  these  good  friends,  who  appear 
to  have  treated  him  with  the  most  tender  kindness, 
Beethoven  was  brought  into  association  not  only 
with  the  most  brilliant  society,  but  also  with  the 
most  cultivated  'minds  of  thn  time  and  country. 
The  Princess  appears  to  have  been  very  much 
attached  to  him,  and  on  occasions  when  his  hasty 
temper  made  him  forget  the  conventionalities  and 
politeness  of  society,  she  invariably  excused  him, 
and  attributed  all  his  errors  to  the  eccentricities  ot 
genius.  The  Prince  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mocart, 
and  perhaps  to  this  circumstance  may  be  partly 
attributed  the  patronage  he  extended  to  the  art  of 
which  Moiart  had  been  a  professor.  The  prestige 
derived  from  living  under  the  fostering  care  of 
royalty,  seems  to  have  made  little  impression  on 
the  independent  mind  of  the  musician.  Without 
a  particle  of  veneration  for  rank  or  title  he  looked 
on  his  kind  friends  simply  as  friends,  and  forgot 
the  Prince  and  Princess  in  this  more  congenial 
aspect.  Their  friendship  for  him  appears  to  have 
been  excessive,  and  their  indulgence  almost  detri- 
mental, inasmuch  as  it  appeared  to  render  his  path 
in  life  so  easy  as  to  make  close  and  steady  applica- 
tion to  his  profession  unnecessary. 

The  extreme  favour  shown  him  by  this  powerful 
family  had  the  very  natural  result  of  making  hiaa 
an  object  for  the  shafts  of  envy,  and  unfortunately 
his  own  peculiarities  only  too  often  offered  a  fair 
mark  for  the  poisoned  darts.  The  atmosphere  of 
proeperity  which  shone  around  him  seemed  to  repel 
the  dark  fingers  of  malice,  and  the  buoyancy  oC 
youth,  joined  to  the  tone  and  character  of  mind, 
made  him  laugh  at  those  who  sought  to  traduce 
him.  '*Tbey  may  say  what  they  please,"  waa  his 
maxim ;  "  if  it  amuses  them— why  they  are  webome 
to  the  amusement ;  their  assertions  are  a  mere 
matter  of  indiffHcnoe  to  me.*'  In  after  years  no 
doubt  he  felt  and  acknowledged  the  nnoomfortable 
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trnihy  that  while  we  are  m  the  world  we  most  paj 
some  regard  to  the  opinion  of  each  memher  consti- 
tating  society.  A  jnst  appreciation  of  the  opinions 
of  our  fellows  is  what  all  should  aim  at — neither 
to  despise  too  much  the  remarks  of  the  inimical, 
nor  to  yalne  too  highly  the  commendations  of  the 
favourable,  but  to  form  a*  right  estimate  of  the 
pronounced  opinions  of  each.  An  old  proverb 
Bays  that  "  There  is  never  smoke  without  a  fire," 
— and  it  may  be  added,  "  there  is  rarely  slander 
without  some  little  bit  of  truth  for  it  to  rest  upon,*' 
and  perhaps  if  Beethoven  had  cared  a  little  more 
ibr  the  expressed  opinions  of  his  enemies,  and  given 
a  little  more  weight  to  their  words,  he  ipight  have 
corrected  a  few  of  those  failmgs  and  eccentricities 
which  certainly  did  him  no  good,  and  in  the  end 
caused  him  annoyance  and  unpleasantness.  Not- 
withstanding the  enjoyment  of  Court  favour,  and 
the  shower  of  advantages  which  had  fallen  on  him 
in  consequence,  the  primary  object  of  his  removal 
to  Vienna  was  not  forgotten,  and  he  now  therefore 
commenced  a  course  of  musical  instruction  under 
Haydn.  These  lessons  continued  for  some  time, 
until  Beethoven,  suspecting  inaccuracy  of  correction 
in  his  master,  on  the  departure  of  the  latter  for 
England,  resigned  his  position  of  pupil,  and  then 
placed  himself  under  the  care  of  a  M.  Shenk,  a 
sound,  well  esteemed,  and  practical  musician. 
There  have  been  various  motives  besides  this 
assigned  for  the  partial  coolness  and  rupture  which 
took  place  between  Haydn  and  Beethoven ;  it  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  suflScient  moment  to  warrant 
discussion. 

Beethoven,  although  so  gifted  a  musician,  did  not 
like  Handel  take  music  for  his  mistress ;  he  pre- 
ferred tangible  flesh  and  blood,  and  became  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  fair  sex.  He  was  per- 
petually falling  in  love,  always  very  desperate, 
while  the  temporary  passion  lasted,  and  equally 
surprised  at  himself  and  his  predeliction  when  it 
was  over.  Many  of  his  compositions  were  written 
tinder  the  inspiration  of  some  ruling  fair  one,  who 
was  intended  for  the  moment  to  be  not  only  the 
favourite  of  the  hour,  but  the  companion  of  a  life. 
Well  for  the  musical  world  was  it  that  the  compo- 
sitions were  less  ephemeral  in  their  existence  than 
the  attachments.  Truth  must  be  told ;  Beethoven's 
love  affairs  were  neither  few  nor  far  between.  He 
was  aristocratical  in.his  penchants,  too ;  and  always 
took  for  his  ruling  divinity  one  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life.  Beport  affirms  that  the  fair  ladies  met 
him  considerably  more  than  half  way,  indeed  that 
they  took  two  steps  forward  in  the  Hymenial 
direction  to  every  one  of  his. 

No  one  who  is  a  dispassionate  judge  of  Beetho- 
ven's character,  will  for  one  moment  accuse  him 
of  tuft-hunting,  or  imagine  that  the  rank  of  these 
objects  of  affection  had  anything  to  do  with  en- 
thralling him.  He  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  all 
this,  although  no  doubt  the  adventitious  circum- 
atances  of  position,  tlfe  luxury,  the  elegancies,  the 
refinements  by  which  they  were  surroundedi  had 
their  inflaenoe  on  him. 


These  things  do  oast  a  halo  round  life ;  it  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  simplicity,  and  beauty  un- 
adorned, as  being  adorned  the  most,  but  "  beauty'* 
does  look  much  better  when  well  dressed,  and  In  a 
well-lit  and  well  furnished  room,  than  in  an  ill-made 
common  gown,  only  just  visible  by  the  glow-worm 
light  of  a  single  candle. 

Besides,  wealth  and  position  create  a  barrier  be- 
tween many  a  vulgarity  of  common  life  to  which 
poverty  must  prove  a  stepping  stone.  Poverty 
in  '  the  abstract  does  not  necessarily  engender 
vulgarity,  but  it  brings  its  inheritor  into  intimate 
connection  with  much  that  is  vulgar;  and  this 
connection  not  unfrequently  sullies  the  mind, 
which  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  escaped 
the  contamination,  had  wealth  removed  it  from  its 
evil  influence.  Perhaps  this  may  not  argue  much 
for  the  native  refinement  of  the  human  mind,  but 
native  refinement  is  no  common  attribute — there- 
fore  the  more  valuable  where  really  existing. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  poetical  and 
imaginative  person,  like  Beethoven,  should  have 
been  insensibly  influenced  by  the  accompaniments 
of  station,  which  fell  like  a  veil  round  those  whom 
he  regarded  with  admiration ;  hiding  their  defects, 
and  enhancing  their  enchantments. 

It  is  recorded  that  Wertber,  who  in  some  re- 
spects was  not  unlike  Beethoven,  fell  in  love  with 
the  celebrated  Charlotte  while  she  was  cutting 
bread  and  butter,  but  then  (although  the  fact  is 
not  specified)  we  may  fairly  conclude  she  cut  bread 
and  butter  in  a  peculiarly  graceful  manner.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  whatever  Werther  may  have  felt, 
Beethoven  did  not  admire  ladies  who  cut  their 
own  bread  and  butter,  he  preferred  those  who 
could  afford  to  have  it  cut  for  them.  If  any  of 
these  high  born  dames  cast  their  eyes  towards  the 
matrimonial  altar,  and  thought  their  advances  to- 
wards the  musician  would  lead  them  there  in  com- 
pany with  him,  they  were,  as  they  deserved  to  be, 
wofully  disappointed.  One  lady,  the  Countess 
Qiulietta  de  Guicciardi  had  no  doubt  inspired  him 
with  true  attachment,  but  the  other  penchants  were 
mere  gleams  of  moonshine,  or  sunshine,  or  gas- 
light, or  star-light,  or  anything  else,  bright  and 
evanescent. 

His  compositions  meanwhile  went  on  rapidly. 
The  three  sonatas  dedicated  to  Haydn,  two  con- 
certos, a  septett,  the  first  and  second  symphony, 
together  with  several  other  pieces  were  published^ 
and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  more  musical  com 
missions  than  he  could  execute. 

Thus  his  position  iu  the  present  and  his  pros- 
pects for  the  future  were  extremely  promising. 
His  genius  recognised,  both  in  the  unsubstantial 
element  of  fame,  and-  the  substantial,  and  more 
satisfactory  article  of  pay,  he  seemed  to  be  reaping 
the  full  reward  of  sdl  his  labour.  Courted  by 
those  above  him  in  society,  envied  by  his  inferiors* 
the  companion  of  princes,  and  the  friend  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  day,  thus  was  he  found,  when 
that  dreadful  trial  which  embittered  the  whole 
tenoor  of  his  after  life,  first  made  its  decided  ap- 
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HIS  DEAFNESS* 


pcarance  in  a  form  winch  was  likclj  to  create 
serious  apprehension  for  the  future. 

The  symptoms  of  his  deafness,  which  ultimately 
proved  to  be  incurable,  had  before  only  attained 
to  that  degree  which  made  him  "  hard  of  hearing/* 
as  the  term  goes.  These  symptoms  now  rapidly 
increased  and  clearly  proved  organic  mischief  in 
the  region  of  the  ear.  It  was  a  dreadful  calamity, 
and  one  which  all  human  aid  seemed  impotent  to 
remove.  The  thought  fretted  and  galled,  (as  well 
it  might)  the  miserable  musician,  and  his  uncertain 
and  irritable  temper  became  each  day  worse  and 
worse.  A  shadow  had  come  over  the  sunshine  of 
his  life,  a  cold  dark  shadow,  and  he  shivered  in  its 
blight.  Every  pleasure  of  his  life  but  reminded 
him  of  his  misfortune.  The  conversation  of  his 
friends,  the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling, 
was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  in  its  attain- 
ment from  his  increasing  deafness ;  his  music — 
that  of  course  recalled  it  to  his  mind ;  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  friends,  even  that,  as  connected  with 
the  cause  of  sympathy,  was  galling.  Turn  which 
way  he  would  there  seemed  no  comfort  for  him ; 
no  comfort,  no  enjoyment,  no  repose,  his  restless 
spirit  forbade  that;  nothing  but  sorrow,  and 
misery,  and  disappointment,  the  more  racking  to 
an  impatient  temper  because  irremediable. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  of  all  human  ailments 
which  could  have  befallen  him  this  was  the  worst 
in  his  position.  The  loss  of  a  limb,  tlie  loss  of 
sight,  or  speech,  to  a  certain  extent  would  have 
admitted  an^elioration,  that  is  to  say  some  auxiliary 
in  the  way  of  his  profession  might  have  been  found 
to  remedy  the  want  of  either.  He  could  have 
composed  without  either  or  both  of  his  legs.  An 
amanuensis  would  have  supplied  the  loss  of  an  arm, 
or  even  of  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  Handel,  but 
deafness  to  a  musician  was  apparently  irremediable. 

The  wretchedness  which  deafness  caused  to  the 
unfortunate  Beethoven  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  which  he  sent  from  Vienna  to  his  friend 
TVegeler.  In  it  he  says,  "  I  do  think  I  spend  a 
wretched  life,  for  the  last  two  years  shunning  all 
society,  because  I  cannot  walk  up  to  people  and 
say,  '  I  am  deaf.'  In  any  other  profession  this 
might  pass,  but  in  the  one  I  have  chosen  it  is  a 
miserable  plight  to  be  in." 

This  was  only  too  sadly  true.  Music  is  the 
profession  which  delights  through  the  medium  of 
the  ear ;  the  faculty  of  hearing  gone,  one  would 
imagine  all  the  pleasure  derivable  from  the  art 
gone  also.  This  privation  to  Beethoven  must  have 
been  like  the  loss  of  a  hand  to  the  working  man, 
or  of  eyes  to  the  painter.  Music  was  the  business 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  his  life,  the  one  aim  and 
end  of  his  existence,  the  toil  and  the  relaxation, 
the  labour  and  the  rest.  Music  provided  food  for 
his  body,  food  for  his  mmd  also,  and  now,  although 
he  could  still  create,  and  live  by  his  creations,  the 
pleasure  of  their  expression  was  lost  to  him.  And 
in  the  orchestra,  his  deafness  was  a  terrible  dis- 
advantage. He  was  never  very  good  as  an  orches- 
tral leader ;  his  impatient  temper  could  not  brook 


delay  in  the  performance  of  any  passage.  Be 
knew  how  each  ought  to  be  played,  and  he  ex- 
pected every  one  else  to  know — which  expectation 
of  course  was  doomed  to  disappointment ;  so  while 
the  musicians  were  fumbling  out  their  passages, 
Beethoven  was  inwardly  and  sometimes  outwardly 
chafing  at  their  stupidity.  But  when  his  deafness 
became  such  as  seriously  to  impede  kis  hearing, 
he  was  himself  frequently  the  cause  of  the  very 
blunders  which  annoyed  him.  While  overlooking 
the  score,  he  would  still  trust  to  his  ear,  and  by 
waiting  for  the  falling  in  of  certain  passages,  which 
although  performed  were  in  consequence  of  his 
deafness  unheard  by  him,  he  frequently  delayed 
the  musicians,  when  he  should  have  urged  them 
forward. 

Beethoven  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life*  ilbout 
thirty  years  of  age,  when  every  thought,  and  feel- 
ing, and  faculty,  should  have  been  in  full  vigour. 
Yet  even  then  his  deafness  was  so  great  that  he,  in 
order  to  hear  properly  in  the  theatre,  was  obliged 
to  lean  close  up  to  the  orchestra,  and  even  then,  he 
adds,  the  high  notes  of  the  voice,  or  the  instru- 
ments, were  unheard  by  him,  and  even  the  words 
of  those  who  spoke  were  inaudible,  the  sound  of 
their  speech  alone  reaching  him.  He  consulted 
several  medical  men,  all  of  whom  diSered  in  their 
treatment  and  advice,  one  recommending  a  eoM 
bath,  while  another  would  as  strongly  advise  a 
warm  one.  At  length  the  waters  of  the  Danube  were 
prescribed,  or  rather  immersion  in  the  waters  of 
the  Danube  was  prescribed.  Beethoven  took  this 
prescription  as  he  had  taken  many  others.  It  did 
his  health  good — he  became  stronger  and  better, 
but  his  hearing,  the  anxious  ultimatum  of  all  bis 
thought  and  care,  continued  as  defective  as  ever. 
He  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  companionship  of  all ;  existing  in  the 
morbidly  exaggerated  idea  of  his  unfitness*  for 
society.     Thus  passed  twelve  months  away. 

The  following  year,  however,  he  must  have  re- 
laxed in  his  monastic  discipline,  for  we  find  him 
the  prey  to  an  old  infirmity,  which  could  not  have 
attacked  him  had  solitude  been  his  continued  habit. 
In  short,  Beethoven  fell  in  love !  with  a  *<  dear 
and  charming  girl,**  (to  use  his  own  words),  who 
came  in  his  way.  This  worthy  successor  of  the 
previous  dynasty  of  the  "dear  and  charming  ones,** 
(for  they  were  all  dear  and  charming  in  their  turn), 
was  not  destined  to  become  anything  more  than  a 
poetical  "  dear  and  charming,*'  although  Beetho- 
ven affirmed  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  felt 
that  marriage  cpuld  make  him  happy.'*  This 
assertion  may  be  fairly  looked  on  as  a  strange  delu- 
sion. That  Beethoven,  who  had  been  so  often  a 
mark  for  Gupid*s  darts,  should  never  have  turned 
his  wistful  looks  towards  Hymen  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able. The  truth  was  this  was  the  reigning  pas- 
sion of  the  day — ^therefore  the  most  potent — and 
of  enduring  potency,  moreover,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  victim  of  it,  till  a  greater  than  itself  should 
come  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary.  And 
another  tale  is  told  in  illustration  of  this  propen* 
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•itj  to  svoeumb  to  tbe  tender  passion,  wbicb, 
ftlthoogh  the  eTent  nanted  did  not  occur  nntil  a 
later  period  of  bis  life,  is  not  oat  of  place  here. 

One  CTening  daring  his  residence  al  Baden,  a 
friend,  himself  a  pianist,  entered  Beethoven's 
room,  and  was  rather  disconcerted  at  seeing  the 
latter  seated  on  the  sofa,  evidently  in  very  friendly 
leUtionship  with  an  exceedingly  handsome  lady. 
The  friend,  of  eonrse,  as  all  discreet  friends  would 
do  under  such  oiroumstanoes,  stepped  back,  think- 
ing that  he  would  be  de  trap,  but  Beethoven  held  a 
different  opinion,  and  desired  him  to  remain. 

"Play  us  an  amaroso,"  he  said,  and  the  friend 
eomplied ;  and  then  he  asked  for  a  **  malinconico,*' 
and  after  that  for  an  *'  appassionata."  Beethoven 
and  the  lady  sat  Mind  the  friendly  performer — a 
Tcry  wise  arrangement  for  all  parties.  We  are  not 
told  what  was  the  accompaniment  to  the  pieces  per- 
formed  at  the  maestro's  request ;  that  is  left  to  the 
imagination.  Tbe  lady  did  not  pay  a  lengthened 
Tisit,  but  very  soon  quitted  tlie  room.  And  then 
the  friend  conceiving,  of  course,  that  she  must  be 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  some  standing  began 
to  speak  about  her.  To  his  astonishment  he  dts- 
covered  her  to  be  a  perfect  stranger  to  Beethoven 
—that  he  had  never  met  her  before  that  day,  and 
wu  even  then  perfectly  ignorant  of  her  name  and 
address.  She  had  called  on  the  musician  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  personally  acquaiated  with 
him,  his  fame  having  already  reached  her ;  that 
object  attained  she  had  departed  as  she  had  arrived, 
unknown. 

But  Beethoven  could  not  forget  her ;  he  said  he 
'*must  find  her — he  would  find  her,'*  and  he  tried 
to  do  so,  but  witlioot  success — she  was  invisible. 
At  length  the  friend  who  had  played  the  obligate 
to  his  single  interview  with  the  fair  dame,  obtained 
a  duo  to  her  identity,  lie  discovered  her  name, 
station,  everything  about  her,  and  reported  the 
same  to  Beethoven.  This  information,  however, 
being  unsatisfactory,  the  maestro  very  wisely  made 
up  his  mind  to  forget  her.  Thus  ended  his  singu- 
lar  passion  for  this  unknown  inamorata. 

But  to  return  to  the  continuous  thread  of 
Beethoven's  life.  In  the  year  1800,  during  his 
summer  residence  at  Hetsendorf,  he  wrote  "  Christ 
on  the  Mount,"  which  was  performed  for  the  first 
Ume  on  the  5  th  of  April,  1803.  Towards  the  end 
of  1800  his  second  symphony,  and  the  concerto  in 
C  minor,  were  introduced  to  the  public. 

In  1805  be  returned  to  Hetxendorf,  and  began 
the  opera  of  "Fidelio,**  which,  together  with 
''  Christ  on  the  Mount,"  were  said  to  have  been 
written  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  at  Schon- 
brunn,  the  musician  being  seated  on  the  ground  be- 
tween the  two  stems  of  an  old  oak.  There  in 
that  gloomy  solitude  the  mind  of  the  man  imagined 
those  wonderful  compositions  which  were  to  go  to 
the  world  and  add  to  his  well-earned  fame — there 
abne,  without  musical  instrument  of  any  sort  near 
luflDy  DO  tangible  stay  for  his  genius  to  rest  on, 
that  genius  dwelling  in  and  on  itself  alone,  irrespec- 
tire  of  all  external  aid.    The  usual  order  of  com- 


I  position  seems  to  be  that  of  sitting  down  to  an 
I  instrument  and  giving  utterance  through  such  me- 
dium to  tbe  musical  creation  of  the  brain ;  but 
Beethoven  needed  no  utterance  for  the  purpose  of 
composition,  he  imagined  his  compositions,  they 
dwelt  in  hb  thoughts,  and  his  scientific  knowledge 
of  his  art  enabled  him,  from  thought,  to  commit 
them  to  paper.  Thus  was  it  that  even  after  his 
deafness  he  was  a  composer — even  as  a  poet  might 
imagine  his  veraes  and  write  them,  although  ho 
might  never  hear  or  utter  one  line  of  his  own. 
Music  was  the  poetry  of  Beethoven*s  soul,  the 
ideal  world  in  which  he  lived,  and  moved,  and 
revelled.  Perhaps  he  drew  as  much  real  enjoyment 
from  these  solitary  and  abstracted  musings,  as  he 
would  have  done  from  tbe  performance  of  them  by 
a  full  and  efficient  orchestra — perhaps  more,  for 
tbe  real,  the  tangible  frequently  only  blots  and 
mara  tbe  ideal.  Looking  on  Beethoven's  musical 
genius  in  this  light  of  an  abstract  quality,  we  can 
uaderstaiid  the  seeming  paradox  of  a  deaf  composer. 

But  in  treating  of  tbe  life  of  Beethoven  we  have 
not  to  speak  of  liim  as  musician  only — we  must 
consider  him  in  bis  position  as  man,  and  endeavour 
faithfully  to  pourtray  both  tbe  darker  and  brighter 
shades  of  liis  character ;  and  here  we  must  men- 
tion one  attribute  which,  resulting  partly  from  the 
infirmity  which  we  have  heretofore  remarked,  seems 
to  have  been  unworthy  of  the  noble  character  into 
which  it  had  crept. 

Beethoven  was  extremely  suspicious ;  he  always 
fancied  people  were  either  abusing,  or  cheating,  or 
acting  adveraely  to  him.  Unless  he  "took  a 
fancy*'  to  a  person,  he  never  believed  in  their 
honesty,  but  always  fancied  them  in  some  way  or 
other  inimical  to  him.  Deaf  people  are  generally 
suspicious,  and  Beethoven  formed  no  exception  to 
tbe  general  rule.  Then  again,  his  susceptible 
nature  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  those  who 
designedly  sought  to  gain  an  influence  over  him. 
A  certain  show  of  friendship,  an  expressed  ooinci 
dence  of  opinion,  combined  with  a  manner  which 
pleased,  was  sure  to  make  Beethoven  a  friend,  and 
then,  his  friendship  getting  tbe  whip  hand  of  his 
judgment,  he  saw  every  action,  word,  of  this  seem- 
ing friend  through  a  false  colouring ;  it  was  all 
colfur  de  rose,  and  poor  deluded  Beethoven  was 
guided  as  easily  as  a  child,  who,  lured  by  a  box  of 
doM'boMi,  grasps  at  the  tempting  sweetmeats. 
"  Defend  me  from  my  friends,"  is  an  old  ejacula^ 
tion  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  well 
might  Beethoven  have  used  it  for  his  friends;  thej 
of  his  own  household  were  those  wUo  at  this  time 
proved  his  greatest  enemies.  His  two  brothers 
Carl  and  Johann  now  for  selfish  purposes,  of  course, 
tried  to,  and  succeeded  in,  exercising  their  infla- 
ence  over  him.  Friends  stepped  in,  and  no  doubt 
seeing  clearly  into  the  motives  of  these  two  mem* 
bers  of  the  family,  sought  to  warn  Beethoven;  but 
he  either  would  not  take  their  advice,  or  else  the 
mesh  was  too  closely  drawn  round  him.  Sometimes 
he  did  distrust  Carl  — then  again  he  believed 
firmly  in  bis  disinterested  friendship— next  )m 
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would  doubt,  aud  then  blame  himaelf  for  doubting. 
Like  all  persons  of  a  highly  imaginatiYO  tempera- 
xnent,  he  always,  whether  in  this  case  or  others, 
fixed  his  standard  of  human  perfection  too  high, 
and  then  when  his  paragons  exhibited  any  human 
flaw  dragged  it  down  again  impetuously  to  earth, 
and  uttered  maledictions  against  erring  human 
beings  and  imperfect  human  nature. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Jrear  1802,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  serious  illness.  His  medical  ad?iser 
was  Dr.  Schmidt,  who  afterwards  became  one  of 
his  firmest  friends.  This  illness  must  have  been 
both  severe  and  of  long  duration,  for  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  we  have  the  date  of  the  copy  of  his 
Will  then  written,  in  which  he  speaks  in  sad  terms 
of  himself,  and  evidently  looks  on  his  death  as  an 
event  of  possibly  near  occurrence.  In  that  Will 
he  says,  "Yes,  the  fond  hope  that  I  brought 
hither  with  me  of  cure  (he  was  then  at  a  village 
called  Heiligenstadt,  six  miles  from  Vienna)  at  least 
to  a  certain  point,  will  now  entirely  forsake  me. 
As  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall  withered  to  the 
ground,  so  is  that  hope  become  withered  for  me." 

At  last,  however,  he  became  somewhat  better 
and  happier,  and  resumed  his  general  course  of 
life  and  occupation.  Then  a  project,  which  had 
long  taken  root  in  his  mind,  came  vividly  before 
bim,  and  claimed  execation.  And  here  another 
peculiarity  of  his  character  must  be  specified,  in 
order  to  account  for  this  project,  and  its  very 
abrupt  termination. 

Beethoven  was  of  republican  principles.  He 
looked  on  monarchies  as  mistakes,  and  those  who 
ruled  them  as  weak  tools  either  of  their  own  or 
other  people's  passions.  Although  bred  in  a  Court, 
be  had  no  respect  for  the  prestige  or  title  of  royalty. 
He  maintained  that  man,  in  the  simple  character 
of  man,  should  j^ssess  dignity  and  influence  enough 
for  all  necessary  purposes  of  authority,  and  should 
not  need  the  adventitious  aids  of  pomp  and  title  to 
enforce  aud  strengthen  a  government  which  was 
too  weak  to  stand  without  them.  Thus,  while  he 
despised  and  condemned  monarchies,  he  looked  on 
republics,  and  those  who  advocate  that  form  of 
government,  with  veneration.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  under  these  circumstances,  that  Napoleon,  as 
the  great  republicau  hero  of  the  day,  should  have 
been  an  object  of  the  musician's  admiration.  He 
was  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  Napoleon ;  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  enthusiasm,  a  work 
was  composed  in  honour  of  him,  and  a  dedication 
prefixed  thereto.  Napoleon  was  his  polar  star  I — 
Napoleon,  who  was  to  revolutionise  and  remodel 
the  world  by  his  republican  principles ;  who  was 
to  destroy  error  and  crush  vice— all  through  his 
republican  principles.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Napoleonic  star,  the  musical  composition  went 
on  speedily.  It  waa  completed,  and  on  the  point 
of  being  sent,  through  the  i'rench  Embassy,  to 
Paris,  when  the  composer's  enthusiasm  received  a 
audden  check — the  death-blow  was  given  to  hia 
admiration — for  the  astounding  news  came  to 
^enna  that  Napoleon  had  oauaed  himaelf  to  be 


proclaimed  thai  offsiiaive  thing  an  Smpeior !  Ha 
waa  '*  Emperor  of  th^  Freneh.'* 

Beethoven,  the  haatyi  impetuous  Beethoven* 
waa  irate— and  irate  to  a  great  d^ee ;  in  fact, 
he  was  in  a  very  decided  passion.  He  seised  the 
devoted  production  of  his  brain,  and  while  he 
anathematiied  "  the  Emperor,*'  tore  off  the  title* 
leaf  of  dedication.  But  this  waa  not  a  sufficient 
safety  valve.  Hia  anger  still  continued  to  bubble 
up  and  boil  over.  He  cast  the  symphony  on  the 
ground,  as  if  it  were  identified  with  that  despicable 
creature,  the  Emperor,  and  were  only  fit  to  bo 
trodden  under  foot.  There  it  lay,  like  many  a 
better  thing  before  and  since — the  innocent  effect 
bearing  the  sins  of  the  guilty  cause.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  touch  it  or  rescue  it  from  its  degraded 
position.  There  it  waa  to  lie — and  there  it  did 
lie,  while  Beethoven  stormed  away  his  wrath.  Not 
for  several  months  would  he  allow  it  to  appear 
before  the  world,  but  at  last  it  was  published  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Sinfonia  Eroica.*' 

In  1804  and  1805  Beethoven  was  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  the  opera  of  '*  Fidelio.**  Ita 
reproduction  of  late  years  at  the  Italian  Opera- 
house  has  familiarised  the  public  with  this  great 
work,  which,  although  too  heavy  for  the  general 
taste,  is  full  of  scienti6o  beauties.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  musical  taste  of  England,  that,  while  '*  La 
Traviata"  ia  of  almost  nightly,  or  at  any  rate  of 
very  frequent  repetition,  Beethoven'a  "  Fidelio*'  ia 
seldom  advertised.  True,  there  is  a  great  absenco 
of  scenic  effect,  and  a  total  want  of  dramatic  eharla- 
tanism ;  but  this  would  be  an  inconsistent  accom- 
paniment to  any  work  of  that  great  master's.  The 
music  waa  his  first  thought — the  scenic  effect  a 
secondary  consideration  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary^ 
in  the  favourite  operas  of  the  day,  the  music  is 
simply  an  adjunct  to  the  play.  If  it  be  pretty,  so 
mueb  the  better ;  if  it  be  good,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  so  much  the  worse.  People  don't  want 
good  music  at  the  opera.  They  roust  have  pretty 
airs  to  tickle  their  ears,  and  pathetic  or  exciting 
singing  to  pander  to  their  somewhat  palled  appetito ; 
but  good,  really  good,  scientific  musics  ia  soaroely 
ever  appreciated  at  the  Italian  Opera.  Nor  is  this 
any  wonder.  The  English  are  not  naturally  a 
musical  nation.  Musical  taste,  too,  requires  cul- 
tivation to  enable  the  possessor  to  appreciato 
scientific  music,  and  few  receive^  a  sufficientlv 
scientific  education  to  enable  them  to  understand 
the  works  of  the  great  mai>tera  of  the  art.  Those 
who  require  scientific  music  must  seek  it  elsewhere 
than  at  the  opera. 

But  to  return  to  "Fidelio,"  and  the  proceaa  of 
its  completion.  The  overture  was  the  first  difficulty, 
and  Beethoven  had  to  write  no  less  than  four 
before  he  could  please  himself  and  those  about 
him.  The  first  was  pronounced  too  light  for  tbo 
general  character  of  the  pieoe;  tiie  aeoond  waa 
too  difficult  for  the  wud  instruments ;  the  third 
did  not  suit  the  fiddles,  and  they  all  entered  into 
a  cruaade  againat  it  and  Beethoven  i  the  fourth 
was  shorter  than  the  third ;  and  we  may  eonelndo 
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tilat  all  the  prerioas  errors  were  corrected,  for  k 
was  pablUhed,  though  onlj  after  the  opera  had 
appeared  as  a  dramatic  piece,  in  1816. 

The  difficulties  which  were  thrown  in  the 
composer's  waj  with  regard  to  the  overture  of 
**  Fidelio,"  were  only  snch  as  had  arisen  on  several 
former  occasions,  and  which  did  arise  on  many 
subsequently.  The  truth  was,  that  the  extreme 
independence  of  mind  which,  carried  to  excess  in 
him,  became  a  serious  fault,  occasioned  much  of 
the  an  pleasantness  between  him  and  the  or- 
chestra. He  never  consulted  the  performers, 
those  who  were  the  almoners  of  his  works  to  the 
public,  as  to  their  capabilities. for  the  parts  assigned 
to  them,  or  the  adaptation  of  those  parts  to  their 
powers,  either  as  vocalists  or  instrumentalists.  As 
his  i^enins  bade  him,  so  he  wrote,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  those  who  had  to  read  his 
writings.  Thns,  when  they  came  to  be  represented, 
many  were  the  squabbles  which  took  place  between 
master  and  man — aye,  and  woman  too,  for 
Beethoven  did  not  spare  the  gentler  sex.  They 
could  not  brook  his  impatience,  nor  he  what  he 
considered  their  unpardonable  carelessness  Or 
stupidity.  Neither  understood  the  other;  and 
what  was  worse,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
tried  to  do  so.  Beethoven  was  thus  always  at 
daggers  drawing  with  actors  and  managers,  many 
of  whom,  not  making  the  excuses  for  him  which 
they  should  have  done  in  remembrance  of  his 
cruel  infirmity,  treated  him  shamefully  and  un- 
mercifully. He  felt  their  unkindness  bitterly ;  but 
too  proud  to  own  it,  only  increased  his  independ- 
ence of  word  and  manner,  and  thus  prepared  further 
stripes  for  the  devoted  back  still  smarting  under 
recent  lashes. 

He  had  firm  and  warm  friends,  among  whom 
may  be  specially  named  Stephen  von  Breuning, 
whom  he  had  known  in  early  years,  and  who  sought 
to  advise  Beethoven  for  his  good,  by  recommending 
a  conciliatory  mode,  of  dealing  towards  those 
managers  and  actors  who  had  the  handling  of  the 
great  man*s  works.  But  von  Breuning  did  little 
or  no  good  by  his  advice  or  interference.  Did  he 
act  as  mediator  P  No  sooner  was  a  b-each  healed 
than  Beethoven  opened  it  again.  If  a  cause  of 
offence  were  explained  away,  its  place  was  sure  to 
be  re-occupied  by  one  of  much  graver  import. 

The  friend,  indeed  almost  "the  father'*  of  his 
early  years.  Prince  Lichnowsky,  had  left  Vienna, 
or  perhaps  his  influence  might  have  had  some 
weight  in  stilling  the  tempest  against  his  protSgi 
and  favourite.  But  at  length,  without  the  aid  of 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  or  any  other  prince,  all  the 
storms  of  this  period  of  Beethoven's  life  passed, 
and  he  became  a  moderately  happy  man 
agun.  Then  he  wrote  the  symphony  in  B  major, 
which  was  pronounced  so  admirable,  and  such  high 
aacominms  lavished  on  it,  that  the  composer  began 
to. fancy  the  world  contained  more  sunshine  than  it 
bad  done,  when  '*  Fidelio  '*  had  failed  to  please 
the  '^Hemiese  aadience,  (for  it  was  unsuccessful 
there)  \  and  the  performers  of  <'  Fidelio^**  had  also 


seemed  determined  that  by  no  efforts  of  theirs 
should  it  be  redeemed  from  oblivion. 

In  the  summer  of  1806,  he  was  again  obliged 
to  leave  Vienna,  and  seek  temporary  relaxation 
and  renewed  strength  at  a  watering  place.  While 
there  his  passion  for  the  "  Giulietta"  of  his  earlier 
years  seems  to  have  occupied  much  of  his  time 
and  thoughts.  This  |ittachment,  notwithstanding 
various  little  amatory  episodes,  continued  for  many 
years  of  his  life.  His  letters  to  her,  his  words 
concerning  her,  all  proved  that  he  entertained  a 
very  sincere  regard  for  her.  To  his  intimate 
friends  even,  he  rarely  mentioned  her,  and  when 
he  did,  it  was  always  in  ihe  highest  terms  of  ad- 
miration and  respect. 

Beethoven  was  also  accused  of  entertaining  an 
attachment  to  another  lady — also  a  woman  of  rank 
and  position,  the  Countess  Marie  Brdody,  by  name. 
Whether  this  attachment  passed  the  bounds  of 
friendship  or  not,  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture ; 
certainly  the  lady  entertained  a  very  high  appre- 
ciation for  the  maestro  and  his  art,  and  commem- 
orated both  the  one  and  the  other  by  erecting  a 
temple,  and  inscribing,  or  rather  causing  to  be  in- 
scribed, over  the  entrance  to  the  building,  an 
eulogium  on  the  composer,  and  her  special  admira- 
tion of  his  genius.  The  site  of  this  erection  waa 
the  park  belonging  to  one  of  the  Countess's 
Hungarian  estates. 

In  1806,  and  the  two  following  years,  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  symphonies,  which  are  justly  con- 
sidered masterpieces  bj  musicians,  were  composed. 
The  •*  Pastorale  "  symphony,  so  well  known  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  in  C  minor,  were  also  brought 
out  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  remuneration  which  Beethoven  received  at 
this  time  may  "be  partly  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing statement.  In  1807,  he  sold^o  M.  Clementi 
the  duplicates  of  three  quartetts,  "The  Fourth 
Symphony,"  the  overture  to  "  Coriolanus,"  the 
"Fourth  Concerto  for  the  Pianoforte,"  and  "The 
Violin  Concerto,"  for  which  he  was  to  receive  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  originals  of  the  works  had 
been  previously  disposed  of  to  German  publishers. 
He  was  also  to  receive  sixty  pounds  for  three 
sonatas,  original  works.  These  are  but  dry  details, 
interesting  to  musicians  principally. 

In  1809,  Vienna  was  again  the  scene  of  a 
Prench  bombardment.  The  first  visit  of  theso 
unwelcome  intruders  had  been  in  1805,  the  year 
of  the  production  of  "Fidelio,"  and  to  their 
presence,  may  very  fairly  be  partly  attributed  the 
failure  of  the  opera.  When  it  appeared,  the  house 
was  filled  by  a  French  audience,  many  of  the 
Viennese  having  left  the  city.  "  Fidelio,"  with 
its  depth  of  stvle  and  scientific  character,  was  as 
uusuited  as  anything  could  possibly  be  to  French 
taste,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  it  was  condemned. 

However,  1809  saw  the  French  again  before  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  Beethoven  continued  in  the  city, 
but  like  many  another  man,  he  was  glad  during  the 
bombardment  to  take  shelter  in  a  cellar  from  the 
roaring  of  the  cannon,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
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cannon  balls.  In  1809  Beethoren  was  offered 
the  appointment  of  Kapell-meister  to  the  Kiug  of 
Westphalia.  He  refused  this  post,  and  afterwards 
obtained  from  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  Prince 
Kinskj,  and  Prince  Lobkowita,  an  annuity  of  4,000 
florins,  on  condition  of  his  remaining  in  his  own 
oonntry,  the  continnance  of  the  payment  of  this 
pension  enduring  only  while  he  held  no  permanent 


appointment.  Beethoren  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
compact  to  the  very  letter ;  not  so,  howcTer,  was 
it  with  the  noble  donors.  Through  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, this  income  was  considerably  reduced' 
to  the  discomfiture  and  annoyance  of  the  recipienti 
In  1810,  Beethoven  produced  his  first  "Maes'* at 
the  residence  of  Prince  Esterhazy  at  *'  Eisenstadt.** 
(To  hi  emUinued.) 


TANGLED  TALK. 


•'  Bir,  w«  h«d  telk.*'~Dr.  .XiAnjoh. 

'« Rettor  be  an  oadaw  than  not  frM."— Jtem  1\miI,  tta  Only  On*. 

**  The  honoonbleet  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  oecaaion  ;  and  then  to  moderate  again,  and  pau  to 


— lord  Baoom, 


THE  BENEVOLENCE  OP  SUPERIORITr. 
I  HATE  no  intention  of  saying  anything  churlish 
about  a  man  who  did  so  mudi  good  as  John 
Howard,  and,  indeed,  am  not  sufficiently  "  up*'  in 
the  details  of  his  life  to  dogmatise  about  his  cha- 
racter. But  a  sentence  in  a  memoir  of  him  which 
caught  my  eye  for  a  few  moments  to-day,  has  sug- 
gested the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  and  I  can 
hardly  separate  his  name  from  their  general  drift. 
The  sentence  was  to  the  effect  tliat  while  Howard 
was  leading  "  the  life  of  an  English,  country  gen- 
tleman,** he  waa  ''reserved  to  his  equals,  but 
kind'* — and  something  else,  of  a  benignant  charac- 
ter, which  I  do  not  recollect — "  to  his  inferiors.*' 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  "benevolent"  people  who  make  a  noise  in 
the  world  might  have  the  same  thing  said  of  them. 
Their  benevolence  seems  as  if  it  were  in  some  way 
a  pendant  to  the  sense  of  superiority.  Place  them 
alongside  an  equal,  they  freeze  up  under  your  very 
eyes.  Place  them  under  the  glance  of  a  superior, 
they  turn  out  the  fiunkey  lining  of  their  souls. 
But  give  them  somebody  to  patronise,  and  they 
immediately  become  "  victorious,  happy,  and  glo- 
rious,*' and  let  off  their  sunshine  in  great  force. 

It  is  not  quite  satisfactory  to  say  that  such  per- 
sons do  the  kind  things  with  which  they  are  cre- 
dited, only  for  the  sake  of  showing  off,  and  playing 
the  triton  among  the  minnows.  Nobody  can  be- 
lieve that.  The  real  truth  is,  that  they  possess  the 
instinct  of  self-estimation  in  such  force,  that  there 
is  a  degree  of  repulsion  between  them  and  their 
equals  which  straitens  the  sphere  of  their  natural 
kindness ;  for  natural  kindness  they  will  generally 
be  found  to  possess,  and  sometimes  in  a  very  high 
degree.  AYc  have  all  our  limitations.  There  is 
only  One  whose  sun  rises  and  whose  rain  falls  upon 
the  jnst  and  the  unjust,  whose  sovran  bouuty  clips 
the  M'orld. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  a  limitation  to  the 
activity  of  human  kindness  whicli  makes  its  out- 
flow narrow  to  these  same  "  equals,"  among  whom 
every  human  creature  mostly  lives,  b  rather  an 


ugly  one  I  It  is  the  welUknown  scandal  of  every 
"  cause"  going,  that  too  many  of  its  devotees  are 
no  better  than  they  should  be  in  the  world  where 
charity  begins  of  right.  Men  of  wide  ideas  should 
hesitate  to  form  home-circles.  Charity,  to  quote 
my  Lord  Bacon,  can  hardly  water  the  ground  if  it 
must  first  fill  a  pool ;  and  whoever  has  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  wife,  children*  and 
friends,  has  a  pool  to  fill.  Let  him  look  to  it,  or 
his  service  elsewhere  will  not  be  accepted,  he  may 
be  sure. 

The  "pkilaMropisf'  is  necessarily  an  abnormal 
personage.  If  there  were  no  looae  screws  in  the 
order  of  things,  we  should  not  want  him,  and  he 
would  not  exist.  But  screws  are  loose — he  is 
wanted— he  does  exist.  The  proof  of  the  reality 
of  his  vocation  is  made  when  he  does  his  work  weiL 
Let  him  have  credit  for  that,  and  let  his  short- 
comings in  what  is  simply  affectional  be  tenderly 
dealt  with.  Bu4  let  them  be  recognised.  For  the 
sake  of  all  that  is  dearest  to  human  nature — for 
the  sake  of  that  Eternal  Love  which  is  the  eldest- 
born  of  things,  to  which  Chance  and  Change  are 
subject,  and  to  which  Philanthropy  herself  must 
bow — let  it  be  understood,  and  never  amothered 
up  out  of  respect  for  any  man,  that  the  pumping 
of  human  tenderness  into  artificially-cut  reservoirs 
and  channels— the  systematisation  of  its  goings, 
the  tabulation  of  its  doings— is  full  of  peril.  The 
love  that  is  divine  is  like  the  wind ;  you  "  hear  the 
sound  thereof  but  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh 
nor  whither  it  goeth.*' 

There  have  been  "  philanthropists,*'  doubtless, 
whose  private  selfishness  has  not  been  flagrant.  I 
can  conceive  some  reader  saying  to  me,  *'  My  dear 
sir,  I  know  a  philauthropist,  and  I  am  sure  he  haa 
a  happy  home.  Go  and  cross-examine  his  wifel 
Ask,  'Is  your  husband  attentive,  kind,  punctual, 
chaste,  good  tempered,  pious,  watchful  over  your 
welfare,  and  the  children's  ?'  and  she  will  answer, 
'Yes.'  Well,  what  more  do  you  want?"  My 
very  gentle  reader,  what  I  want  more  is  predaelj 
what  cannot  be  formularised,  and  yet  ia  tlie  very 
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■taff.  and  stay,  and  human  bread  of  life  of  these 
stupid,  obstinate  women's  hearts.  I  will  dispense 
with  that  clever  catechism  of  yonrs.  I  will  ask 
the  little  wife  one  single  question — "  Dear  madam, 
is  your  heart  utterly  satisfied  with  your  husband's 
love,  so  that  it  rings  through  every  chamber  of  it, 
like  the  yibrations  of  a  bell,  without  your  being 
able  to  gi?e  any  account  of  the  matter  ?'*  If  the 
little  woman  will  kiss  the  book,  and  say  '*  Yes,**  I 
will  let  her  philanthropic  husband  off,  and  say 
he's — a  phoenix. 

For  my  part,  I  have  never  known  a  working 
*'  philanthropist"  who  was  loveable.  A  skirmisher, 
like  Wilberforce,  is  out  of  court  on  this  occasion. 
Him  every  one  loved ;  but  I  could  mention  names 
of  unloveable,  unloving  world-lovers  which  would 
startle  you.  Some  liffectional  "crick"  runs 
through  the  whole  breed.  John  Howard  (let  alone 
the  sad  story  of  his  son)  married  a  woman  ten  or 
fifteen  years  his  senior  out  of  latitude  for  her 
nursing  him  in  illness  1  Now  what,  in  heaven's 
name,  has  "  the  bloom  of  young  desire  and  purple 
light  of  love"  to  do  with  gratitude  P  But  Howard 
never  had  "  the  bloom  of  young  desire,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  you  will  say.  True :  that  is  what  I 
am  saying.  He  only  ought  to  have  had.  How- 
ever, he  was  fitted  for  his  work,  and  did  it.  Peace 
to  his  memory.  Let  us  all  make  ourselves  gener- 
ally useful,  and — not  imitate  the  great  pious 
philanthropist  in  marrying  for  gratitude,  or  in  being 
reserved  to  our  equals  ! 


THE  IMPABTIAUTI  OP  HISTOaY. 

*' I  CAir  promise  to  be  honest**  said  Qoethe ;  " im- 
pariialiiy  is  impossible."  Perhaps  he  might  have 
added,  "  and  undesirable."    The  line 

That  fiiaklets  montUr  whom  the  world  ne*er  Mw, 

is  one  of  the  best  lines  ever  written.  Monster 
indeed !  It  is  probable  that  a  man  without  bias 
would  strike  his  fellow  men  with  transcendent 
horror,  and  for  ever  cure  them  of  their  fond  conceit 
of  model  characters. 

We  often  read  and  hear  of  the  "impartiality  of 
history,"  and  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  generations, 
some  facts  are  sifted,  some  prejudices  die  out,  and 
»  rough  balance  is  struck  between  the  truth  and 
falsehood  of  opposite  opinions.  On  the  other  hand, 
other  facts  are  forgotten,  other  opinions  arise,  and 
events  lose  their  sharpness  of  outline.  The  "  mist 
of  familiarity,"  as  Shelley  called  it,  obscures  much 
from  us  all ;  the  mbt  of  distance  in  time  obscures 
A  little,  too.  Still,  it  may  be  allowed  that  history 
•^meaning  posterity — is,  speaking  roundly,  im- 
partial ;  and  the  misrepresented  and  suffering  good 
may  be  permitted  to  console  themselves  with  the 
idM  that,  some  day,  their  character  and  deeds  will 
be  seen  as  they  are.  Only  they,  too,  must  remem- 
ber that  "  Time,  my  lord,  has  a  wallet  on  his  back, 
in  which  he  begs  alms  for  Oblivion,"  and  that  no 


one  can  tell  on  whom  the  lot  may  fall  to  be  popped 
into  the  bag. 

But  does  "  history,"  in  the  common  phrase  "  the 
impartiality  of  history,"  stand,  with  the  majority  of 
people,  for  posterity  or  for  tke  Aistorian  f  If  for  the 
historian,  history  is  no  more  impartial  than  to-day's 
newspaper.  Your  Qibbon,  your  Hume,  your  l£i- 
caulay,  is  only  a  journalist  writing  four-and-twanty 
times  five  years,  instead  of  four-and-twenty  hours, 
after  the  fact ;  and  beyond  question,  if  you  look 
well  at  the  bowl,  you  wUl  see  the  little  sly  bias 
which  Mother  Nature  inserts  in  every  soul  of  us, 
by  way  of  spicing  the  insipidity  of  life.  How 
should  the  man  be  impartial  P  He  cannot.  You 
must  take  him  as  he  is — bias  and  all;  and  compare 
notes  with  other  historians — bias  and  all;  and 
then  check  your  own  conclusions — ^bias  and  all ! 
We  must  all  eat  our  appropriate  peck  of  mistakes. 
When  exact  justice  is  done,  that  instant  the  hea- 
vens toill  fall,  according  to  the  old  motto. 

In  passing,  one  may  confess,  perhaps,  to  a 
"  bias"  against  the  picturesque  historians  in  generaL 
I  do  not  like  a  history  to  read  like  an  artfully  got 
up  peep-show  in  type.  It  makes  one  think  so  much 
of  the  historian.  There  he  stands,  pointing  things 
out  like  a  clever  showman,  and  gabbling  away — 
"  Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen  I  Just  going  to 
begin  !  Cressy,  Aginconrt,  Bill  of  Rights,  with 
entire  new  sceneiy,  dresses,  and  decorations  !'*  Or 
he  is  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  carrying  his  wand 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  of  events,  with  an 
air  which  seems  to  say — "  Ahem  !  That  arrange- 
ment does  me  credit,  I  think  1"  I  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  fellows,  who  told  you  what  their  heroes 
did,  who  begat  them,  whom  they  begat,  where  they 
fought,  and  when  thev  slept  with  their  fathers,  and 
made  no  comment^  and  no  attempt  at  picture- 
painting.  Plainly,  he  stands  the  best  chance  of 
being  impartal  who  mentions  facts  and  offers  no 
opinions,  leaving  me  the  great  comfort  of  perfect 
freedom  to  form  mine,  unimpeded  by  the  necessity 
for  any  preliminary  criticism  of  other  peoples. 


MEECENABY  AND  CLAP-TRAP  MORALISTS. 
The  number  of  rogues  who  are  ready  to  tell  yon 
your  character  from  your  handwriting  for  a  shilling, 
or  to  send  you  one  ^hundred  valuable  receipts  for 
six  postage  stamps;  or  to  enclose,  as  " an  act  of 
gratitude,"  some  universal  remedy  for  a  penny, 
vouched  for  by  "  a  clergyman  from  India,  whose 
sands  of  life  have  nearly  run  out,"  is  nothing  new. 
Impostors  of  this  breed  have  been  well  exposed ; 
but  another  and  a  worse  has  sprung  up  in  their 
track.  Respectable  publishers  are  now  not  ashamed 
to  lend  their  names  to  ad  eaptandum  manuals, 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  young  and  the  struggling; 
for  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  adjectives  suffi- 
ciently severe.  They  have  a  strong  moral,  and 
even  religious  tone ;  are  plentifully  garnished  with 
texts;  and,  professing  to  show  poori  trembliag 
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fighters  with  fate  how  they  may  do  impossible 
tilings  (or  things  which  ought  to  be  impossible,  and 
are  so  to  unselfish  people),  they  oontey  the 
falsest  ideas  of  life,  and  inculcate  the  falsest 
grounds  of  moral  and  prudential  reliance;  Of 
course  they  sell  plentifully ;  and  I,  for  one,  wish 
the  authors  of  such  books  as  profess  to  tell  us 
"How  a  Fourpenny piece  became  a  Little  For- 
tune,'* as  much  joy  in  their  base  profits  as — they 
deserre.  But  I  sympathise  deeply  with  the  in- 
experienced, who,  in  their  early  troubles,  clutch  at 
straws,  and»  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts— not 
having  yet  disooTcred  that  **  other-worldliness"  and 
<<  worldliness"  are  near  cousins — are  ready  to 
belicTe  in  anything  which  prates  about  the  cardinal 
virtues,  and  sprinkles  passages  out  of  Scripture 
here  and  there. 

The  latest  provocation  of  this  kind  to  *<  honest 
bands'*  to  finger  that  hypothetic  "  whip"  which 
*'  rascals"  want,  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  "  manual," 
with  a  wfttch  and  chain  on  the  cover  (this  is  the 
age  of  watches,  if  you  observe),  and  bears  a  title 
not  verf  dissimilar  from  this — "  How  to  liv9  twice 
as  long  M  you  will  b$  good  for  anything  bg  ike 
Eeonomg  of  Time''     It  is  by  the  author  of  the 
work  about  the  "  Fourpenny-piece,"  which  I  have 
not  been  privileged  to  peruse ;  and,  to  say  all  in  a 
word,   it  is  about  the  most  audacious  hash  of 
selfishness  and  cant  that  ever  came  under  my 
notice.     It  is  made  up  ohiefiy  of  extracts,  and  the 
preface  blows  a  loud,  loud,  trumpet-note  in  favour 
of  **  The  Economy   of  Human  Life,"  which  is 
printed   in  extemo  in  the  volame  and  is  osten- 
tatiously stated,  according  to  the  original  preten- 
sions of  that  wellknowu  grandmother's  maxim- 
book,  to  have  been  the  production  of  an  Indian 
Brahmin,   etc.,  etc.     What  a  stroke  of  art  is 
this,  DOW  public   attention  is  all  on  tiptoe  for 
anything  Indian !     But  it  happens  to  be  quite 
well-known  that  '*  The  Economy  of  Human  Life" 
was  a  forgery  of    Dodsley  the   bookseller  1 — a 
forgery  considered  quite  innocent  in  those  days, 
and  in  keeping  with  such  little  matters  as  Defoe's 
ghost  story  of   Mrs.  Yeale  and  Mrs.  Bargrave, 
prefixed  to  "  Drelincourt  on  Death."   In  Dodsley 's 
time  there  was  a  great  run  on  Brnhmins  for  moral 
sayings ;  the  East  in  general  was  in  great  favour 
for  parables,  and  discourses,  and  visions  of  Mirza, 
and    histories    of    Abyssinian    princes.      There 
are    so    many  traces  of  literary  skill  and  in- 
formation of  the  "  knowing,"  vulgar  order  in  the 
*'  manual"  in  question,   that  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  the  author  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  of 
Dodsley's  forgery.     But  the  whole  volume  is  full 
of  insilieerity  of  a  much  grosser  character  than  any 
mere  euppreuio  vert  in  a  matter  of  literary  history 
for  the  purposes  of  clap-trap.    It  is  full  of  the 
insincerity  of  a  man  who  has  lived,  or  pretends  to 
have  lived,  all  his  time  behind  barricades  of  habit, 
mnd  now  comes  forward  to  say  that  he  has  found  it 
a  noble,  happy  life,  and  that  everybody  else  may 
And  it  so  too.     Now,  it  is  possible  that  some  few 
1  may  be  bom  in  every  generation,  who  may 


live  their  best  behind  barricadee  (from  which  they 
complacently  take  aim  at  braver  fellows  outside)  ; 
but  they  are  a  minority,  an  inimitable  minority, 
and,  what  is  uglier,  an  unamiable  minority.  It 
will  be  found,  without  very  close  examination,  that 
a  wretched  egotism  Is  at  the  bottom  of  that  stesdy 
control  of  the  feelings,  and  subjugation  of  the 
conduct  by  "  diagrams,"  which  characterise  this 
order  of  persons.  Let  them  live,  and  do  their  best, 
by  all  means,  and  be  welcome  to  their  diagrams ; 
this  style  of  procedure  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  a 
life  of  activity,  and  most  men  who  do  much  live  bv 
line  and  plummet.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let 
them  remember  that  being  is  better  than  doing, 
and  that  the  man  who,  by  the  end  of  the  day,  has 
stirred  up  the  spirit  of  love  in  a  Tew  human  hearts, 
without  having  done  a  siagle  thing  that  he  could 
note  iu  a  diary,  or  conformed  to  a  single  rule,  is 
greater,  better,  more  to  be  approved  by  God  and 
man,  than  any  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Franklin  of 
them  all,  who  mnhei  hie  own  convenience  and  freedom 
to  do  all  Ae  hoe  planned  doing  the  central  point  of 
kis  moral  tgtlem,  and  thinks  the  fulfilment  of  personal 
aims  the  chief  end  of  man. 

Some  portions  of  the  offensive  bit  of  dap-trap 
which  has  provoked  me  to  these  words  are  so 
naively  selfish,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ridiculous, 
that  I  must  really  quote  a  few  sentences.  Our 
friend  wished  always  to  keep  what  he  had  to  do 
clearly  before  hb  mind's  eye,  and  he  says : — 

I  framed  for  myself  a  diagram,  whteh  has  been  printed  as 
the  frontiapiece  of  thia  Tolnme,  and  which  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  eiplain. 

The  circle  la  toppoeed  to  repreeent  a  day  of  twenty.fonr 
hours  ;  one-third  of  which,  or  eight  hoars,  is  allotted  to  re- 
present night  and  sleep.  This  leates  sixteen  hoars  for  the 
dnties  of  life,  and  for  food  and  relaxation. 

Ify  diagram,  it  will  be  seen,  is  divided  into  foot  eqoal 
sections  of  four  honrs  each,  each  hour  being  numbered, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  hour  of  the  day,  but  in  accord- 
ance [with  my  own  arrangements  and  divisions  of  the  day. 
The  four  hours  that  are  devoted  on  the  diagram  to  **fooiC* 
mutt  not  he  underefood  to  he  wholly  occupied  wUh  eating  and 
driiitingt  hut  6jf  the  pmrsmt  offoid/br  the  mimd  as  well  as 
for  the  hody,  (  /  IJ ' 

The  adrantage  of  this  diagram  is  that,  from  its  simplicity, 
I  can  always  see  it  "  in  my  mind*s  eye,**  and  as  it  represents 
a  day,  I  determine  early  in  the  rooming  what  I  will  do 
throngh  the  dny,  and  associating  each  dnty  resolved  apoa 
with  dne  of  the  numbered  sections,  the  noment  my  mind 
referts  to  the  diagram,  aad  to  any  partienlar  number  there* 
on,  I  am  at  once  reminded  of  the  duty  I  had  resolved  to 
perform. 

In  my  imagination  the  diagram  appears,  not  of  the  ctr- 
eumscribfd  proportions  of  the  engraving,  but  la  of  very 
large  dimensions.  When  I  eater  a  rooat^  if  I  wish  to  rmiras- 
her  what  1  have  done^  and  what  I  have  yet  to  atteud  to^I 
mentally  throw  my  diagram  wjmm  the  waU  of  the  apartmemt. 
and  there  I  see  almost  as  distinctly  as  in  the  frontispiece, 
the  divisions  and  dnties  of  my  day.  This  has  become  so 
much  a  habit,  that  the  diagram  is  constantly  presentiag 
itself  to  me,  and  reminding  ma  of  my  proper  oeonpatioaa. 
Ihaoe  no  need  to  ahruptly  pull  out  my  welch  when  talking 
to  a  friend;  my  diagram  is  coMstaully  before  im,  eppeaUag 
to  toe  for  action, 

Happy  man !  Doubtless  bom  to  love  and  to  bo 
loved.  Nice  company !  Dear  young  ladies,  be* 
ware  of  these  economisers  of  time  I    Conceive  a 
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hftf  wbo  liM,  by  bis  own  oonfesnon,  a  ''diagram 
constantly  before  him,  appealing  to  him  for  action*' 
•  a  lo^er  who,  when  he  enters  yonr  presence,  is 
Tery  likely  to  "  throw  bis  diagram  on  the  wall  of 
the  apartment  1'*  Listen  to  me,  dear  young  lady, 
—if  ever  you  have  reason  to  fear  such  a  person 
has  eome  conrting  to  you,  don't  marry  him,  as  you 
love  yonr  own  soul  and  his,  but  break  kU  heart  (if 
yon  ean  find  it)  without  a  moment's  companotion. 
The  very  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  him  is  to 
be  it^ken  ami  of  kimelf  on  any  terms.  A  broken 
heart  would  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  a  little 
moral  health.  As  for  me— no  such  individual 
shall  "  throw  his  diagrams  on  the  walla*'  of  my 
apartments,  if  I^ean  help  it.  I  shall  immediately 
look  over  my  "  list  of  friends,'*  and  if  I  find  any 
fellow  who  carries  a  ''diagram"  in  his  manner 
when  he  visits  me,  I  shall,  as  your  housemaid  sajs 
on  dismissing  a  tardy  sweetheart,  "  give  him 
turnips." 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  that  mercenary 
morality  whieb  is  the  curse  of  our  "serious'*  litera- 
ture, it  is  worth  while  to  give  a  delicious  passage 
fram  a  tale  called  "  The  Way  to  Mount  Zioii," 
now  before  me,  printed  in  a  weekly  "  religious" 
magazine  of  large  circulation.  The  atory  opens 
thus  :— 

A  rainy  Sanday  evenin;^ !  Wlio  cannot  piclara  the  heaTy' 
fettled  rain  ;  the  quiet,  wet  street ;  the  orerflowing  gottfra 
tad  the  dripping  roofs,   and  pouring  tpontt  ?    Who  cannot 


reeal  each  an  eveniag,  and  fancy  himself  sitting,  book  in 
hand,  at  the  misty  window,  listening  to  the  patteriag  against 
the  pane,  to  the  splashing  on  the  pavement  without,  to  ihe 
musical  chimes  from  the  old  church  towers,  or  to  the  quick 
reverberating  toll  from  the  more  modern  steeples ;  seeing 
now  and  then  some  camett  person  manfuily  bent  on  reackiitf 
kit  aeeittiomed  place  o/worehip^and  doing  baiile  vieioriousfy 
with  toindy  rain,  and  restive  umbrella;  and  ever  and  anon 
tome  unfortunate  pleasure  teeJier^  returning  drenched  and 
toeary  from  hit  fruitless  expedition^  wirn  SuNDiT  OA.a- 
MEKTS  RUINED  PAST  RBPAKATioiT,  and  with  limbs  aching, 
and  looks  jaded  by  the  long,  wretched  walk  which  has 
bronght  only  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

Was  ever,  in  the  whole  compass  of  burlesque 
writing,  anything  richer  than  that  contrast  be- 
tween the  "  earnest  person,"  with  the  "  restive 
umbrella,"  on  his  way  to  church  or  chapel,  and  the 
"  pleasure-seeker,"  with  '*  Sunday  garments  ruined 
past  reparation  P"  Touching,  indeed,  is  the  lesson 
conveyed.  Sunday  pleasure- seekers  never  take 
umbrellas,  and  never  catch  cabs  or  omnibuses — 
and  they  are  always  visited  by  heaven  with  the 
spoiling  of  their  best  clothes !  It  rains  on  purpose ; 
and  all  the  "  black  and  blue  reviver**  in  the  oil 
shops  cannot'  help  them.  If,  therefore,  you  wish 
to  keep  a  Sunday  suit  fit  to  look  at,  be  a  Chris- 
tian. 

For  the  present,  I  quit  this  disgraceful  topic ; 
but  I  have  heaps  of  matter  in  reserve  to  show  that 
the  most  basely,  sordidly,Hindisgnisedly  mercenary 
of  all  popular  writing  in  the  present  day,  is  often 
that  which  is  professedly  religious  in  its  character. 


WOMAN    AND    WOMANKIND. 

No.  IV. 
THE    FACTORIES. 


Thb  female  operatives  employed  in  the  different 
manufactories  of  England,  form  a  very  large  class. 
We  have  the  products  of  their  labour  in  daily  use. 
We  are  clad  in  their  handiwork ;  many  other  ne- 
cessary articles  for  domestic  use,  are  supplied  by 
them.  Of  late  years  the  social  position  and  con- 
dition of  these  very  useful  members  of  the  commu- 
nity have  been  considerably  improved — and  not 
unnecessarily  ;  for  their  former  state  was  that  of 
positive  slavery,  the  chief  hardships  and  miseries 
of  which  fell  on  those  who  were  least  able  to  bear 
snob  trials— on  the  children,  the  poor  miserable 
little  half  •starred  children,  who,  in  the  very  spring- 
time of  their  lives,  were  taken  from  the  idleness 
which  is  the  healthful  prerogative  of  childhood,  and 
put  to  the  labour  which  should  belong  to  after  life. 
Under  the  old  factory  system,  children  of  six  and 
seven  yean  of  age  were  kept  at  work  for  fifteen, 
sixteen*  or  seventeen  hours  at  a  stretch — half-hour 
intervals  being  afforded  them  twice  or  thrice  a-day 
for  meab  and  play,  although  not  much  of  the  latter 
bad  they  either  heart  or  strength  for. 

The  factories  bad  the  working  material,  these 


unfortunate  children,  supplied  by  the  parish,  and 
the  system  of  "  parish  apprenticing**  was  productive 
of  the  abominable  cruelties  which  fell  on  these 
miserable  little  victims.  But  not  from  the  parish 
alone  did  the  mill- owners  draw  their  workers. 
When  labour  became  less  remunerative,  and  the 
price  of  provisioi^s  increased,  the  labouring  classes 
could  no  longer  rear  their  children  at  home,  and 
were  compelled  by  proverty  to  send  their  offspring 
to  work.  Certainly  these  latter  children  had  some 
sort  of  appeal  against  tyranny;  but  the  pauper 
apprentice  was  utterly  and  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  mill-owner;  and  the  condition  of  these 
apprentices  in  former  times,  and  their  amelioration 
in  the  present  under  the  new  regulations,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  facts. 

When  a  mill-owner  required  a  supply  of  human 
cattle — for  only  in  this  light  were  pauper  appren- 
tices regarded — he  made  known  his  wants  to  the 
overseer  of  the  poor,  who  ui^dertook  to  supply  his 
demand.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  inspection 
of  the  unfortunate  children,  and  those  selected 
were,  on  an  agreement  of  terms,  conveyed  to  the 
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scene  of  their  future  life  of  toil  and  miserj.  Se- 
parated from  their  friends,  they  now  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  master  who  had  purchased  them— 
his  slaves,  to  all  intents  and  purposes — their  limbs, 
their  lives  were  his,  and  all  their  energies  were  to 
be  directed  to  the  siogle  object  of  increasing  his 
wealth.  And  in  this  cruel  process,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  they  were  worked  until 
nature  gave  way,  and  exhaustion  claimed  the  rest 
which  man's  mercy  denied.  Their  food,  too,  was 
coarse,  unwholesome,  and  insufficient  in  quantity  ; 
and  when  they  were  compelled  to  take  it  without 
leaving  their  work,  it  was  so  covered  with  dust 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it.  It  was  then 
thrown  to  the  pigs,  and  the  children  went  without 
the  nourishment  they  so  much  needed.  No  moral 
eulture  was  given  them ;  education  was  looked  on 
•a  an  inutility,  and  common  decency  of  conduct 
disregarded.  Even  the  Sabbath  was  not  to  bear 
its  grand  prero^tive  of  rest,  but  a  portion  was 
devoted  to  toil ;  and  when  toil,  either  on  that  or 
any  other  day,  induced  weariness,  the  blows  of  the 
overlooker  restored  activity  to  the  exhausted  limbs, 
and  vitality  to  the  sinking  heart.  Those  of  a  more 
matured  age,  the  young  women  who  were  employed 
in.  these  horrible  dens,  fared  much  in  the  same 
manner,  and  when  discontent  sat  visibly  on  each 
brow,  and  flight  was  suspected  as  the  consequence 
of  that  discontent,  irons,  rivetted  from  the  ancles 
and  extending  to  the  hips,  kept  the  intended  de« 
linquent  a  prisoner. 

It  seems  almost  beyond  belief  that  such  a  slate 
of  things  should  have  been  allowed  to  exist  in  a 
civilised  country ;  but  the  facts  are  well  attested. 
It  has  even  occurred  that,  on  a  mill  owner  becoming 
bankrupt,  the  working  children  of  the  establishment 
have  been  sold  together  with  the  other  merchandise, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  his  stock.  The  most  complete 
appropriation  of  life  and  limb  was  arrogated  by 
these  mill  owners  over  the  unfortunate  creatures 
who  drew  the  means  of  subsistence,  such  as  it  was, 
from  their  coffers.  Even  in  their  death  they  were 
scarcely  recognised  as  beings  with  Christian  souls, 
— ^for  burial  in  consecrated  ground  was  not  always 
vouchsafed,  a  field  contiguous  to  the  mill  sometimes 
taking  the  place  of  the  churchyard,  and  being  the 
receptacle  for  the  murdered  (for  it  was  so  virtually) 
denizens  of  the  factory. 

The  factories  were  ill-ventilated,  and  the  low 
ceilings  confined  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  The  bedrooms,  into  which  double  the  chil- 
dren they  ought  to  have  accommodated  were  cram- 
med, were  receptacles  of  filth ;  It  was  therefore  no 
wonder  that  fever,  disease,  and  death  kept  holiday 
in  these  crowded  dens,  and  that  the  pauper  children 
dropped  like  autumn  leaves,  disregarded  in  their 
decay,  and  huddled  off  as  refuse  to  some  hiding 
place  to  be  forgotten  when  the  temporary  incon- 
venience of  their  loss  was  filled  by  others  who 
eame  for  a  like  fate.  There  could  be  no  surer 
means  of  corrupting  both  body  and  soul  than  the 
factory  system  of  those  days.  The  utter  degrada- 
tion to  which  these  girls  were  subjected,  the  neglect 


of  every  moral  culture,  the  laxity  of  notions  m  to 
morality  thrust  upon  them  by  the  very  arrangeraenta 
of  the  factory,  all  worked  silently,  speedily,  and 
surely,  until  the  very  term  of  "  Factory  girl*'  be- 
came equivalent  to  all  that  was  worthless  and 
depraved. 

Things  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  atrocity, 
that  the  abuses  of  the  factory  system  were  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  public.  The  legislature 
took  it  up ;  abuses  were  inquired  into  and  exposed, 
and  the  cause  of  the  poor  factory  girl  became  a 
Parliamentary  question.  In  1803,  a  bill  was  passed 
into  a  law  "  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 
morals  of  apprentices  and  others  employed  in  cotton 
and  other  mills,  and  in  cotton  and  other  factories.** 
The  principal  provisions  of  this  bill  were  as  follows. 
The  hours  of  actual  labour  were  limited  to  twelve 
per  day,  reckoning  from  six  in  the  morning  to  nine 
at  night,  as  the  portion  of  each  day  during  which 
twelve  hours  actual  labour  might  be  taken ;  night 
work  was  also  forbidden  ;  and  the  instruction  of 
all  apprentices  in  reading,  and  writing,  and  arith- 
matic  provided  for.  One  suit  of  clothing  was  to 
be  given  to  each  apprentice  once  a  year.  The 
factories  were  to  be  white-washed  twice  each  year ; 
and  different  sleeping  appartments  were  provided 
for  boys  and  girls.  Fdctory  inspectors,  both  re- 
ligious and  secular,  were  employed  to  visit  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  see  that  the  provbions 
of  the  act  were  strictly  observed.  The  operation 
of  this  bill  caused  a  very  great  improvement  iu  the 
condition  of  the  factory  workers. 

The  buildings  being  better  ventilated,  aid  ren- 
dered generally  more  healthy,  together  with  the 
other  new  and  salutary  arrangements,  induced  the 
poor  people  of  the  district  to  offer  their  children 
more  freely  as  candidates  for  factory  work.  This 
(shame  be  to  the  parents  who  permitted  it)  led  to 
an  innovation  of  one  enactment  of  the  bill  of  ISO^. 
The  apprentices  were  shielded  by  the  provision  of 
the  twelve  hours*  labour  clause,  but  these  children 
were  the  property  of  those  who,  as  free  agents, 
had  a  right  to  prosecute  their  business  at  what 
time  and  to  what  extent  of  time  they  pleased. 
Thus  once  more  young  children  of  from  six  to 
seven  years  of  age  were  kept  at  work  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hours  per  day. 

Again,  in  consequence  of  the  evasions  of  the  law 
the  question  of  factory  management  came  before 
Parliament,  and  in  1819  a  further  act  was  passed 
for  the  better  protection  of  factory  operatives, 
wherein  it  was  enacted  that  no  child  under  nine 
years  of  age  should  be  employed  in  cotton  spin- 
ning ;  that  no  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
might  be  employed  more  than  sixteen  hours  in  the 
day ;  that  one  lialf  hour  should  be  allowed  to  every 
person  so  employed  per  diem  for  breakfast,  and 
one  full  hour  for  dinner.  This  act  came  into 
operation  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1820. 

Progress  was  being  made,  but  much,  very  much 
remained  to  be  done,  before  men  could  be  taught 
common  humanity  towards  the  unfortunate  factory 
worker— and  horrible  as  it  may  appeai;  the  parents 
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wen  ihe  tidtn  and  abeiion  in  ibe  eroeliies 
praetised  towards  their  innooent  offsping.  The 
ohildrea.  worked  while  those  to  whom  they  owed 
the  miserable  boon  of  life  wallowed  in  dissipation 
or  in  idleness.  The  immoral  inflaenoe  of  the 
factory  system  spread  through  the  whole  manu- 
facturing aistricts,  and  distorted  right  and  noble 
feeling  of  every  sort  and  kind.  Thus  children*,  in- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  a  sacred  charge,  and 
looked  on  with  tender  affection  in  their  helpless- 
ness  and  weakness,  were  only  considered  as  market* 
able  animals  who  could  bring  grist  to  the  mill, 
and  act  as  the  support  of  the  legitimate  workers 
of  the  family ;  and  some  notion  of  the  horrible 
severity  of  the  duciptine  enforced,  and  fatigue  in- 
enrred,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  not 
nnfrequently  happened,  after  protracted  labour, 
so  intense  was  the  weariness  produced,  that  the 
poor  overworked  child  fell  in  an  irresistible  sleep 
among  the  machinery,  to  be  mangled,  and  torn,  and 
mutilated  for  life,  and  escape  with  the  loss  of  an 
arm  or  leg,  and  deem  herself  fortunate  in  meeting 
with  no  further  injury. 

But  a  true  story  of  one  of  these  helpless  little 
factory  slaircs  will  prove  more  clearly  than  mere 
statements  of  facts  what  the  former  system  was. 
A  poor  little  creature,  scarcely  seven  years  of 
age,  was  thrown  into  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
dens.  No  more  play  for  her,  no  more  sitting  on 
the  bright  green  grass,  and  looking  for  the  golden 
buttercup,  or  listening  to  the  merry  twitter  of  the 
birds,  or  the  busy  hum  of  the  insect  world.  All 
this  was  over — play,  joy,  happiness— little  enough 
to  her  at  any  time,  was  gone — work,  bard,  un- 
ceaaing  work,  labour  until  the  poor  little  frame 
was  bent  with  the  agony  of  the  fatigue,  was  to  be 
her  daily  portion  for  the  future.  She  lived  at  a 
distance  from  the  mill,  two  miles  off,  or  thereabouts, 
and  in  the  cold  of  winter,  the  heat  off  summer, 
through  rain,  and  snow,  and  storm,  at  all  hours  of 
the  night,  or  morning  rather — for  the  child  was 
frequently  walking  to  and  fro  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  and  again  at  three  or  four  in  the  morniug 
— this  wretched  child  had  to  travel  to  her  work, 
for  should  she  be  unpunctual  to  her  duty,  the 
laah  of  the  overlooker  inflicted  corporeal  punish- 
ment^ while  the  exactions  of  the  master  in  the 
shape  of  **  a  fine,**  taxed  her  hard-earned  wages. 

Many  months  passed,  and  the  rosy  little  cheek 
became  pale  and  wan,  and  there  were  dark  circles 
round  the  little  dim  eyes,  which  once  had  smiled 
ao  brightly.  Still  the  child  made  no  comphtint, 
but  trudged  to  and  from  her  weary  task.  It  was 
her  father  who  used  to  wake  her  in  the  morning, 
and  often  in  the  cold  and  bitter  winter,  half  asleep, 
yet  even  in  that  state  with  the  one  fearful  thought 
of  work  before  her,  her  feeble  voice  would  proffer 
the  sad  question  which  implied  so  much,  "  Father, 
is  it  time  P*'  Time  for  what  ?  ¥or  the  daily 
slavery  Ui  begin ;  for  the  hard  and  pitiless  task  to 
be  earried  into  force. 

The  father  could4ie  in  bed  and  sleep,  while  his 
child  thus  went  forth  to  work.  He  was  not  required 


80  early,  so'  he  let  that  poor  little  tender  being  ' 
toil,  while  he  lay  warm  and  idle  in  hb  bed. 

Months  grew  to  years,  and  the  wretched  girl 
worked  on  still,  but  every  trace  of  joy  or  health 
had  faded  from  her  care-worn  .cheek.  Too  weak 
to  walk  to  her  home  at  night,  she  now  made  her 
bed  in  the  wool  at  the  mill — at  least  she  did  so 
when  she  could  manage  it  without  fear  of  discovery, 
for  this  luxury  would  have  been  denied  to  her  had 
it  been  known. 

More  and  more  feeble  she  became,  yet  there 
was  no  abatement  to  her  daily  toil — none-*until 
all  strength  failed  her,  and  rest  became  a  compul- 
sory boon.  No  more  labour,  or  weary  walking 
now ;  neither  fine  nor  lash  had  she  to  fear  again. 
All  this  was  past — for  death  in  mercy  claimed  her. 
She  sank,  killed,  literally  killed,  by  the  horrors  of  , 
the  system. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  iustance — hundreds,  even 
thousands,  have  been  lost  as  that  poor  child  was, 
solely  from  severity  of  discipline.  Children  have 
dropped  into  their  father's  arms,  dead,  with  the 
last  cry  mingling  with  the  question  of  their  lives, 
"Is  it  time?" 

And  another  instance  of  the  same  overtax  of 
strength  may  be  mentioned.  A  medical  man  who 
lived  in  a  manufacturing  district,  was  called  in  to 
attend  on  a  poor  child.  Her  disease  was  exhaus* 
tion,  brought  on  by  overwork.  Rest  and  careful 
tending  restored  her  to  a  partial  degree  of  strength. 
She  resumed  her  duties,  and  again  the  newly 
acquired  strength  left  her.  One  day — a  blacbday  of 
sorrow  it  was  to  her  miserable  father — she  rose^ 
and  fastening  on  her  tattered  rags  with  fevcN 
strengthened  fingers  went  to  the  mill ;  but  nature 
turned  disobedient  and  refused  any  longer  to 
minister  to  the  cruelty  of  man ;  the  little  fingers 
dropped  and  could  not  grasp  the  cotton,  the  arms 
became  powerless,  death  was  creeping  slowly  over 
that  doomed  child.  Still  she  would  not  give  in ; 
her  wages  were  ^oth  her  life  and  death,  and  she 
must  toil  still.  At  last  her  strength  completely 
failed,  and  she  tried  to  bribe  another  child  to  help 
her.  At  night  she  left.  The  distance  she  had  to 
traverse  was  not  great,  but  too  great  for  her  to 
accomplish.  Several  times  she  fell  down  on 
the  road,  then  rising  she  would  go  on.  At  last, 
with  Death's  strong  grip  fixed  firmly  on  her  she, 
reached  her  fathers  door.  They  carried  her  in 
and  laid  her  on  her  bed.  She  never  spoke  after 
this,  but  sank  during  the  night  into  her  last  long 
sleep. 

Now  the  above  are  no  tales  of  fiction,  they  are 
truth— hard,  horrible,  incontrovertible  truth.  They 
were  made  known,  believed,  recognised.  Hedress 
for  such  wrongs  was  the  watchword  of  the  country, 
but  redress  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 
Parliamentary  bills  and  restrictions  appeared 
powerless  to  help  these  unfortunate  factory- workers. 
Means  were  found  of  evading  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  abuses  were  as  prevalent  and  as  destruc- 
tive to  the  children  as  formerly. 

Bat  the  public  voice  was  still  raised  loudly 
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igainst  tbese  abuses,  and  in  1939  the  prinoipal 
medical  authorities  of  this  eoantrj  were  cited 
before  a  oommittee,  and  required  to  gi?e  their 
professional  opinion  as  to  the  existing  faotorr 
system.  They  universally  oondemned  the  extended 
hours  of  labour,  and  cue  among  them,  the  late 
Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  looking  on  the  question 
in  a  philosophical,  as  well  as  a  medical  point  of 
▼lew,  and  with  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  compas- 
sionate nature,  commiserating  the  cnfortauate 
creatures  brought  under  his  notice,  gave  as  his 
conviction,  "  more  than  ten  hours  is  quite  inoompa 
tible  with  health,  and  moral  propriety  ;'*  and  he 
added  "  every  successive  generation  will  be  deter- 
iorated if  you  do  not  stop  these  sins  against  nature 
and  humanity." 

It  now  became  the  effort  of  those  who  interested 
themselves  about  the  manufacturing  districts,  to 
obtain  a  bill  restrictbig  the  labour  to  ten  hours 
.    per  diem. 

In  1833  the  question  was  again  brought  before 
the  house.  Meetings  were  convened  in  the 
neighbourhoods,  and  petitions  got  up  and  signed  by 
the  operatives  of  the  factories.  The  children 
themselves  took  their  part  in  these  meetings,  and 
shared  in  the  anxiety  and  agitation  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject. 

In  1834  the  Government  decided  that  no  child 
should  be  employed  in  the  factories  until  lie  had 
attained  his  ninth  year.  The  hours  of  labour  were 
restricted  to  nine  hours  per  day  for  children  under 
thirteen  years  of  age  :  but  they  might  be  kept  for 
ten  hours  in  mills  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
ailk.  This  bill  was  deemed  useless  and  inefficient, 
inasmuch  as  it  protected  those  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  only,  and  left  all  above  that  period  open  to 
much  tyranny  in  the  way  of  protracted  labour, 
increased  probably  iu  consequence  of  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  younger  portion  of  factory  labourers. 
It  was,  however,  to  come  into  oomplete  operation 
in  1836. 

In  1839  another  factory  agitation,  and  not  with- 
out just  cause,  began.  The  errors  of  the  former 
bills,  together  with  fresh  abuses,  called  loudly  for 
redress.  The  "  Ten  Hours  fiiii**  was  proposed  in 
the  first  instance  by  8ir  Robert  Peel.  Other  men 
of  note  gave  it  their  warmest  support,  and  in  1846 
Lord  Ashley  laid  it  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Numerous  were  the  petitions  presented  in  its 
favour  by  the  factory  operatives ;  they  held  their 
own  public  meetings  on  the  subject,  and  the  fate 
of  the  Bill  was  anxiously  looked  and  hoped  for. 
Even  the  little  children  vocalised  their  wishes,  and 
sang  in  choms  their  hopes  of  the  *'  Ten  Hours" 
limitation  of  their  work.  The  mill  owners  and 
others  opposed,  as  might  be  expected,  but  after  an 
immense  amount  of  discussing,  and  dissenting,  and 
arguments  pr^  and  ew,  it  was  read  for  the  third 
time,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  June  8thy 
1847. 

The  principal  evils  of  this  horrible  slavery  were 
now  obviated,  and  factory  workers  at  last  regarded 
in  the  light  of  human  beings. 


At  the  present  day,  in  aoeordanee  with  the  pre« 
visions  of  the  Bill,  the  operatives  work  for  ten 
hours  in  the  day — ^in  Glasgow  and  Manchester, 
for  ten.  hours  and  a  half,  and  to  compensate  for 
this  additional  amount  of  labour,  they  quit  the  fao* 
tones  at  two  o*olook  on  Saturdays ;  an  arrange- 
ment which,  in  its  results,  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial.  The  toiler  of  the  week,  by  this  relaxa* 
tion  of  the  Saturday  afternoon,  can  oatoh  a  moment 
of  time,  be  she  so  willing,  to  see  that  her  own  and 
her  children's  Sunday  gear  is  in  fitting  order  for 
wear.  Her  Sabbath  dinner  can  be  purchased  by 
daylight.  She  may  go  to  her  bed  in  good  time  aft 
night,  because  she  has  had  the  afternoon  to  get 
forward  with  her  work,  and  thus  awaking  refreshed 
on  the  Sabbath  morning  she  may  feel  the  day  of 
rest  as  it  should  be — a  day  of  rest  in  truth.  Then 
it  gives  another  day  of  absence  from  the  positive 
business  of  life,  and  the  Sunday  is  not  therefore 
the  only  holiday  of  the  week.  Where  every  hoar 
of  each  day  is  occupied,  the  only  unoccupied  day, 
the  Sabbath,  becomes  either  one  of  pleasure  or  one 
of  idleness — nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at— mind 
and  body  both  need  relaxation,  and  this  it  was  the 
object  of  those  who  advocated  the  half  holiday  on 
the  Saturday  to  obtain. 

The  usual  age  at  which  ehildren  enter  the  fao- 
tones  now,  b  ten.  And  in  some  respects  perhaps 
this  is  none  too  early.  The  children  of  the 
labouring  classes  at  ten  years  of  age  are  far 
more  matured  in  their  notions  of  life  than  those 
who  have  been  bred  in  drawing->rooms ;  henoe 
early  discipline  and  occupation  for  them,  far  from 
being  a  disadvantage,  is  a  positive  advantage,  so 
long  as  it  neither  injures  the  health,  nor  lesds  to 
the  very  errors  from  which  it  should  proteot. 
The  child  of  the  poor  man  will  at  ten  years  of  age 
be  a  kind  of  little  domestio  slave,  or  she  will  be 
an  idler  of  the  lane  or  gutter,  depending  on  whether 
she  be  reared  in  town  or  country.  Without  settled 
purpose,  she  will  in  all  probability  become  a  crea* 
ture  of  desultory  habit.  The  factory  system,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  inculcates  system  and  order  at 
least.  The  evils  of  it  are  the  walking  to  and  fro^ 
the  intermixture  with  children  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds,  good  and  bad,  well  principled  and  (far  the 
larger  class)  those  of  no  principle  at  all.  These 
of  oourse  are  serious  evils,  but  they  eannot  be 
helped ;  hence  they  must  be  met  as  defensively  as 
possible.  We  cannot  wrap  up  the  ehildren  of  the 
poor  in  wadding,  and  keep  them  safe  from  every 
inimical  power,  nor  would  it  be  well  for  them  if 
we  could.  They  have  to  go  forth  and  fight  the 
battle  of  the  world,  and  they  must  do  it  brarely, 
and  trust  to  Gk>d  for  the  result.  The  horrible  bairw 
barity  of  the  factory  system  is  at  any  rate  abolisbed 
generally. 

By  a  recent  regulation,  the  candidates  for  fac- 
tory occupation  must  now  all  be  able  to  read ; 
should  they  not  know  l\ow  to  do-  so,  they  are 
taught  at  the  cost  of  their  employer.  Thus,  ia 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  alonci  80,000  children 
are  receiving  some  amount  of  ednoalioa. 
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The  wages  tliej  receive  vary.  They  begin  at 
2s.  or  3s.  6d.  per  week,  and  rise  to  5s.,  6s.,  7s., 
9s.,  or  10s.,  and  power  loom  weavers  (yoang  women 
generally)  make  from  lOs.  to  12s.  wrekly. 

The  whole  lifetime  of  a  female  may  be  spent  in 
a  factory.  She  enters,  one  will  say,  at  ten  years 
of  age,  and  works  there  until  she  is  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  or  later — in  fact,  until  she  marries.  Then 
abe  still  continues  her  labour,  and  this  is  one 
great  evil  of  the  factory  system.  The  occupation 
of  the  early  years  of  life  in  the  factory,  from  six 
in  the  'morning  to  six  at  night,  prevents  the  ac« 
qoisition  of  the  knowledti^e  of  those  domestic 
qualities  which  are  needed  to  fit  a  woman  for  the 
position  of  a  wife  and  mother.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  if  a  child  is  away  from  home  all  day,  she  must 
be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  arrangements  of  that 
borne.  She  leaves  her  bod  in  the  moruiug,  throws 
on  her  clothes,  and  hurries  to  work.  At  dinner- 
tims  she  returns,  and  finds  her  dinner  prepared  for 
her — how,  she  does  not  know.  After  dinner, 
off  to  the  factory  again  until  six,  then  home  to 
tea  and  supper,  tired  with  work,  and  ready  for 
little  except  bed. 

Thus,  when  a  factory  girl  marries,  she  is  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  every  duty  connected  with  the 
married  state.    She  can  earn  her  money — but  how 
to  spend  it ;  or,  to  use  their  own  term,  *'  bow  to 
keep  a  tidy  home  over  her  head,"  is  an  enigma  to 
ber.     But  factory  work  rarely  ceases  with  mar- 
riage ;  they  continue  their  occupation  as  factory 
operatives ;  and  this;  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
lias  many  bad  results.     In  the  first  place,  the  bus- 
baud,  if  an  idle  vagabond — and  there  are  only  too 
many  such  in  the  world — can  live  on  his  wife's 
.   earnings.    He  may  idle  and  sleep  away  in  his  bed 
while  she  trudges  to  the  factory  ;  or,  even  if  he 
be  not  an  idle  vagabond,  he  will  be  all  the  belter 
for  having  his  wife  at  home  to  take  care  of  him. 
Men  have  not  the  home  resources  of  women — they 
cannot  settle  down  contentedly  by  the  fire  in  soli- 
tude as  a  woman  is  trained  to  do,  and  find  com- 
panionship in  a  basket  of  unmended  stockings,  or 
some  other  bundle  of  repair* craving  garments.    A 
man,  if  he  comes  in  and  finds  his  wife  absent,  hss 
apparently  nothing  to  do  but  stick  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  grumble,  make  to  the  door,  begin  to 
whistle,  and  wonder  when  she  will  come  in.     Per- 
haps, if  he  be  a  wondei  fully  patient  Benedict,  he 
may  wait  for  her,  always  whiling  away  the  time 
by  the  whistling  and  the  grumbling ;  but  if  he  be 
not  patient  under  the  infliction  of  wailing,  in  all 
probability  he  may  saunter  off  somewhere — perhaps 
to  the  alehouse,  and  then  the  order  of  waiting  is 
likely  to  be  reversed.     Now,  where  the  wife  is 
known  to  be  absent  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
the  chances  Vre  that  if  the  husband  be  idly  or 
profligately  disposed,  he  will  never  take  the  trouble 
to  wait  at  all,  but  will  spend  bb  days  in  idleness 
and  vice,  and  her  money  in  obtaining  these  plea- 
sures. 

Another  evil,  too,  there  is  connected  with  the 
feet  of  married  women  working  in  faotoriesi  and 


this  is,  the  complete  neglect  which  falls  to  the  share 
of  their  unfortunate  children.     Left  to  the  care  of 
those  who  look  on  them  simply  in  the  light  of 
marketable  animals,  they  are  farmed  out  at  some 
cheap  rate,  to  be  dragged  up  to  life  as  well  as  they 
may,  without  the  tender  love  or  care  which  can  be 
felt  or  bestowed  by  the  mother  alone.     Or  they 
may  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  home  hire* 
ling— a   child,  perhaps,   or  one  of  scarcely  more 
mature  age  ;  or  some  female  relative,  who,  having 
little  ones  of  her  own,  takes  the  intruder  as  a 
necessary  but  unwelcome  duty.     In  any  case,  the 
infant  is   deprived   of  its  natural  protector,   its 
mother ;  and  this  is  a  great  and  crjiag  evil.     Yet. 
poor  women  must  live ;  aiid  until  some  more  suita- 
ble occupation  be  found   for  them,  factory  labour 
will  be  regarded  as  a  boon.     But  the  evil  of  the 
mother's  absence  from  her  home  is  diffusive  iu  its 
bad  results.  Her  children  cannot  have  the  salutary 
feeling  of  home  dependence  which  is  so  great  a 
safeguard  in  the  world.     Parent  and  child  must 
be,  under  these   circumstances,    aliens   to   each 
other.     Tiie  parent   leaves  home  at  six  in  the 
morning  (this  is  under  the  supposition  that  the 
children  are   kept  at  home),  the  child  is  asleep 
when  the  wearied  mother  comes  back  from  her 
work  at  night ;  thus,  unless  it  be  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  voice  of  the  one  is  rarely  heard  by  the  other. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  that  the  one-half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  do  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives — they  certainly  do  not  know  one 
half  the  sorrows  or  trials  which  those  have  to 
bear.  The  poor  factory  woman's  heart  beats 
warmly  for  her  little  helpless  child,  yet  she  must 
leave  it  to  others  who,  she  knows,  will  not  care 
for  it  as  she  does.  Whether  it  be  ill  or  well  she 
must  leave  it,  to  go  and  earn  the  sum  to  feed  and 
clothe  it.  No  matter  how  her  heart  yearns  to  it, 
it  most  be  neglected,  for  the  factory  calls  for  the 
mother's  aid,  and  the  cry  of  the  babe  must  be 
disregarded. 

Sometimes,  again,  these  wretched  children  are 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  elderly  women,  who  are 
generally  a  gossiping,  idle  set  of  females.  They 
often  take  charge  of  seversl  little  motherless 
infants  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  the  children  are, 
from  lack  of  nourishment  and  care  (for  the 
mother's  absence  causes  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter  want),  cross  and  troblesome,  these  old 
nurses  resort  to  opium  and  other  drugs  to  still 
the  restlessness  which  disturb  them.  The  common 
consequence  of  this  is,  hundreds  of  infants, 
healthily  born,  become,  in  a  few  months,  weak 
and  emaciated,  and  dies  of  some  disease  which  is 
the  result  of  the  evil  system  of  their  liursing. 

Nor  is  it  a  desirable  tiling  for  the  mother  to 
have  her  thoughts  directed  into  a  different  channel 
from  that  which  nature  has  assigned  her.  If  the 
mother  be  the  safeguard  to  the  child,  the  child  is 
no  less  a  safeguard  to  the  mother.  Many  a 
woman  has  been  kept  from  sin-and  of  vice  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  little  innocent  face  which 
looks  to  her  for  the  relief  of  all  its  wants  and 
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tares.  Wben  the  cfeeiioii  for  the  hnshuid  has  been 
quenched  bj  injury  and  wrong,  that  for  the  child 
still  lasts — a  star  of  brightness  in  a  dark,  dark 
night ;  bat  with  the  factory  worker  this  can 
scarcely  be  the  case.  No  sooner  is  she  able  to 
leave  her  home  than  her  infant  is  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  others.  Month  after  month  rolls  by, 
and  the  child  is  reared  a  perfect  stranger  to  her 
whom  she  should  love  best  on  earth.  What 
sympathy  can  there  be  between  the  two  ?  Each 
has  her  separate  interests,  friends,  and  aTocations, 
and  these  have  become  by  habit  part  almost  of 
herself.  Perh  ips  the  child,  in  her  tarn,  when  her 
age  will  pennit,  may  become  a  factory  girl  like 
her  mother,  marry,  and  leave  her  offspring  to  the 
care  of  others — also  like  her  mother. 

Factory  work  is  by  no  means  healthy.  The 
rooms  are  heated  to  an  unnatural  degree.  In 
some  operations,  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture, 
the  atmosphere  is  close  and  unwholesome.  The 
dust  necessarily  accompanying  some  processes  is  a 
serious  impediment  to  health ;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  monotony  of  the  work,  and  the  ceaseless 
whirring  of  the  wheels,  has  a  depressing  and  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  mind.  Young  girls  often 
work  more  as  automatons  than  human  beings,  and 
as  they  grow  older,  they  frequently  resort  to  the 
use  of  stimulants,  seeking  thus  to  destroy  the 
feeling  of  lassitude ;  and  some  who  begin  with  tea 
end  with  gin.  This  is  one  fertile  source  of  drunken- 
ness and  immorality. 

Changes  have  occurred  of  late  years  in  the 
management  of  power  looms,  and  owing  to  the 
improvement  of  machinery,  one  femt^le  operative 
is  expected  to  attend  to  double  the  number  of 
looms  she  did  formerly.  In  former  years  honible 
accidents  occurred  in  the  factories.  The  machi- 
nery was  then  totally  unprotected,  and,  therefore, 
unless  incessant  caro  were  taken,  the  flimsy 
cotton  garments  of  the  operatives  were  very  likely 
to  be  caught  by  some  wheel,  and  the  poor 
worker  was  often  whirled  round  violently  by  the 
powerful  machine  to  the  ceiling,  and  back  to  the 
floor  again,  a  mutilated  mass.  Horrible  deaths 
have  occurred  in  factories ;  children  have  gone  to 
sleep  wbi'e  at  work,  and  falling  among  the  ma- 
chinery,  have  been  destroyed.  At  Stockport,  a 
young  woman  was  walking  past  the  machinery  of 
the  mill  in  which  she  worked,  when  her  dress 
caught ;  she  was  immediately  whirled  round  and 
dashed  to  the  ground,  with  her  ancles  dislocated, 
and  her  thighs  broken.  This  is  only  one  case  out 
of  many  thousands,  illustrative  of  the  serious  nature 
of  factory  accidents. 

In  consequence  of  these  numerous  and  disastrous 
casualties,  the  attention  of  the  millowners  was 
called  to  the  dangerous  and  unprotected  state  of 
the  machinery ;  and,  at  length,  the  very  necessary 
precaution  of  "boxing  up"  was  adopted  generally. 
By  tbis  process  the  machinery  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
enclosed.  In  some  factories  it  is  only  partially 
adopted ;  but  it  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  as 
complete  as  possible  for  the  safety  of  the  opera- 


tivesy  factory  aeeidenta  always  being  severe  in 
their  results.  A  medical  man  is  generally  in 
attendance  at  country  factories;  but  gratuitoos 
medical  advice  is,  after  all,  but  a  poor  recompense 
for  the  loss  of  a  limb^  or  for  some  other  horrible 
injury,  which  may  maim  for  life.  Far  better  is  it 
to  secure  the  unfortunate  operative  from  the 
chance  of  such  a  lamentable  catastrophe. 

Another  addendum,  of  not  quite  as  ominous  in* 
ference  as  the  medical  man  may  be  found  attached 
to  the  factory,  in  the  shape  of  a  library;  and 
sometimes  a  savings'  bank  is  also  inclnded  in  the 
list  of  improvements  instituted  among  factories 
and  factory  workers.  These  establishments,  how- 
ever— the  library  and  savings*  bank — are  not  thn 
invariable  accompaniments  of  the  factory;  they  are 
only  found  under  very  advantageous  circumstances. 
The  savings'  banks  are  an  inestimable  advantage 
to  the  factory  operatives.  Many  of  the  girls  put 
by  part  of  their  earnings,  and  thus  in  sickness,  or 
sorrow,  or  old  age,  have  wealth  to  rely  upon. 

The  term  factory  girl  has  become  one  of  unjust 
reproach  as  regards  the  present  generation.  In 
former  years,  when  the  degradation  of  their  state 
was  complete,  and  when  as  a  consequence  of  that 
degradation  recklessness  and  a  disorderly  life  fol- 
lowed, then,  indeed,  the  factory  operative  deserved 
the  epithets  bestowed  oi  her;  but  the  alteration 
and  improvement  in  factory  discipline  have  produced 
a  corresponding  change  of  life  in  the  operatives, 
and  now,  as  a  class,  they  are  sober  and  industrious, 
economical,  or  rather  frugal,  in  their  domestie 
habits  and  expenditere,  for  true  economy  unfortun- 
ately is  not  their  attribute;  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  which  might  teach  it  being  denied  to 
them  from  the  circumstances  of  their  lives. 

Thousands  of  these  operatives  congregate  in 
lodging  houses,  where  two  or  three  of  them  hire  a 
bed-room  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week,  and  their  dress 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  labouring  classes, 
such  as  tbat  of  domestic  servants  in  their  working 
costume — t.  «.,  such  as  it  ought  to  be — not  what 
it  is,  for  the  servsnts  of  the  present  day,  many  of 
them,  with  their  hoops  and  their  crinolines,  seem 
dressed  for  anything  rather  than  for  work. 

The  bleaching  works  are  not  included  under  the 
Factory  Act,  and  female  operatives  in  them  have  still 
to  undergo  long  hours  of  labour  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  Those  who  work  in-doors  are  in  varied 
temperatures ;  others  are  employed  in  the  open  air 
grassing  cloths  and  yams  —  a  healthier  occupa* 
tion  than  the  former  certainly. 

The  whole  social  condition  of  the  factory  oper»> 
tive  is  no  doubt  wonderfully  altered  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  "  Ten  hours  Bill,'*  but  there  is  ample 
room  for  amendment  stilL  Rome  was  not  built  in 
a  day,  neither  can  all  the  errors  in  the  factory 
system  be  remedied  at  once.  The  occupation  of 
married  women  seems  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
features  in  the  case,  and  one  which  poverty  renders 
moreover  compulsory. 

But  the  factories  have  had  their  romances,  their 
strange  tales  and  incidents,  as  jreW  as  other  and 
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brighter  scenes.  Among  those  hard  worked  per- 
sons even  of  former  years  bright  and  happy  hopes 
arose,  and  visions  of  a  prosperous  lot,  which  were 
not  always  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  follow- 
ing tale  is  the  authentic  story  of  one  who  suffered 
all  the  hardships  of  the  former  factory  slavery,  and 
who  met  with  one  true  loving  heart  to  ease  her 
from  the  borden  of  her  weary  life,  and  lead  her 
gently  through  the  world  beside  him. 

In  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  matters 
little  where,  there  dwelt  a  wealthy  mill-owner ;  he 
was  prosperous  in  his  mercantile  speculations,  and 
happy  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life.  His  son 
was  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  old  man,  and 
shared  with  his  father  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
factory.  Now  in  consequence  of  this  very  laudable 
and  natural  feeling,  it  followed  that  the  young  man 
was  a  very  frequent  visitor  at  the  works ;  and  it 
also  followed  as  another  and  perhaps  not  so  desir- 
able a  consequence,  that  he  noticed  a  very  beautiful 
young  face  bending  over  its  work  each  day,  and 
sometimes  looking  wan  and  weary  with  fatigue. 
And  when  he  spoke  a  word  of  kindness  to  this 
bvely  young  face,  the  eyes  looked  up  gratefully 
and  thanked  him  with  their  gentle  glance  for  his 
kindness. 

Of  course  it  was  either  accident  or  duty  which 
every  day,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  took  him 
to  the  place  where  this  very  lovely  face  happened 
to  be,  and  of  course  it  was  also  either  accident  or 
duty  which  prompted  the  owner  of  that  face  to  look 
round  and  smile  at  him  as  he  approached. 

Things  went  on  thas  for  some  time,  and  then 
they  found  out  one  sad  truth,  that  position  had 
placed  a  fatal  barrier  between  them — and  affection 
created  a  chain  which  could  never  again  be  broken. 
The  beautiful  eyes  looked  sad  now,  and  the  light 
which  even  factory  hardships  had  not  been  able  to 
quench,  was  fading  slowly  but  surely  beneath  the 
still  greater  hardship  of  bending  to  the  dictates  of 
society.  The  girl  loved  her  master's  son,  with  all 
the  strong  and  pure  devotion  of  her  young  heart, 
and  the  thought  of  parting  from  him  was  killing 
her. 

The  affair  became  public,  i.e,  it  became  known 
to  his  family  and  friends.  .  Some  laughed  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  thing  (it  is  easy  for  those  who 
are  incapable  of  feeling  misery  to  scoff  at  it), 
others  were  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
"wanton;**  others  shook  their  heads,  and  said 
nothing;  and  others  came  in  with  the  politic  and 
heartless  advice,  "  Pay  the  girl  off  and  have  done 
with  her ;  you  won't  be  fool  enough  to  hamper 
yourself  with  her  for  life  P'* 

But  he  was  "fool  enough"  to  act  like  an 
honourable  and  true  hearted  man.  He  had  won 
her,  and  he  would  hold  to  her  though  all  the 
world  said  nay.  He  was  of  an  age  to  judge  and 
aei  for  himself,  and  he  exercised  his  prerogative  of 
doing  so.  He  removed  the  girl  from  the  factory 
fmd  had  her  educated  ;  then — he  absolutely  com- 


mitted the  atrocious  act  of  marrying  her.  Of 
course  it  would  have  been  more  creditable  to  Iiim, 
if  he  would  not  cast  her  off,  to  have  retained  her 
as  his  mistress,  and  kept  her  in  disgrace  and  guilt ^ 
He  might  have  hidden  her  away  in  some  out  of  the 
way  place,  and  although  the  circumstance  might 
have  been  perfectly  well  understood,  Yio  one,  at 
least  the  generality  of  people  would  not  have 
thought  the  worse  of  him  for  it.  But  he  chose  to 
marry  her !  It  was  an  outrage  against  society !  a 
factory  girl  daring  to  love  her  master's  son ;  and 
moreover  presuming  to  do  so  in  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity 1  it  was  an  unheard  of  offeoce ;  for  a  factory 
girl  to  profess  to  be  exdnsive  in  her  attachment, 
when  a  gentleman  was  in  question,  it  was  not  to 
be  believed.  If  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  man 
of  her  own  class,  her  fidelity  might  have  been 
credited — but  to  fall  in  love  with  her  master's  son 
—why  the  very  offence  proved  her  worthlessnejs. 

Again,  the  young  man  differed  from  the  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  his  friends,  and  proved  that  he 
did  so  by  marrying  the  object  of  all  their  vitu- 
perations. Loud  was  the  outcry  against  him,  and 
the  awful  sentence  of  the  would-be  grandees. of  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved  was,  ••  he  must  be  cut." 
And  he  was  cut — but  he  managed  to  live  through 
it.  The  smiles  on  the  lovely  face  he  loved  so  well 
had  recovered  all  their  brightness— the  dear  check 
had  the  bloom  of  the  wild  rose  on  it  again,  and  as 
he  looked  at  it,  he  blessed  Heaven  for  having 
giving  him  the  means  of  saving  the  possessor  from 
the  degradation  and  misery  of  a  fallen  life.  In 
process  of  time,  this  young  man  grew  to  middle 
life.  He  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  world,  and 
formed  one  of  the  senate  of  his  country.  Years 
had  passed,  and  daughters  had  grown  up  around 
him.  Now,  those  who  had  formerly  condemned, 
would  only  too  gladly  have  accepted  his  friendship ; 
but  he  differed  with  them  again— and  for  the 
last  time— and  declined  the  renewal  of  their  in- 
timacy, as  he  had  before  refused  to  profit  by  the 
gratuity  of  their  advice. 

But  although  the  snobbish  nonentities  of  a 
country  town  could  not  afford  to  visit  a  man  who 
had  dared  to  do  what  is  right,  by  refusing  to  break 
the  heart  which  trusted  him,  the  metropolis  acted 
with  a  nobler  policy,  and  courted  those  who  were 
worthy  of  its  notice. 

Although  so  much  has  been  done  for  the  Factory 
districts,  still,  after  all,  it  is  a  weary  thing  for  a 
child  of  ten  to  spend  its  days  in  labour.  Ten 
hours  per  diem  !  The  little  limbs  must  be  sorely 
tired  at  night,  and  the  ceaseless  whirring  of  the 
wheels  is  but  a  sorry  accompaniment  to  the  glee- 
some  laugh  of  childhood.  It  seems  hard  that  the 
curse, "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat 
thy  bread,"  should  fall  so  heavily  on  the  young — 
and  fall  on  them  in  a  double  sense  it  does— first 
in  the  neglect,  consequent  on  their  mother's  occu* 
pation,  and  then— in  the  subsequent  labour  of  their 
own  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL  , 

•UXATBA.  i 

Wb  leftPenang  for  Sumatra  in  a  heavj  but  favour-  : 
able  squall,  wbich  soon  carried  us  out  of  aigbt  of  ; 
tbat  mucb  loved  island,  to  whicb,  bowever,  wo  sball  • 
bereafter  return.  It  maj  not  be  known  to  the  i 
generalitj  of  readers,  tbat  tbe  term  Pulo  Penang  , 
means  the  Island  of  Beetlenut,  though  not  a  ves- 
tige of  the  areca  is  now  to  be  met  with  on  this 
island. 

Our  cargo  consisted  of  Turkey-red  cloth,  beads, 
cutlery,  and  many  other  trifling  things,  such  as 
buttons  &c.,  which  was  generally  supposed  to  capti- 
Tate  the  hearts  of  cannibal  nations,  such  as  Captain 
Cook  had  to  deal  with  when  they  took  his  cocked  ! 
bat  for  a  part  of  his  head,  and  looked  upon  him  in 
the  light  of  a  very  strange  bird,  with  a  monstrous 
topknot.  Everything  on  board  evidenced  that  we, 
too,  were  about  to  deal  with  sava^s ;  the  crew  had 
been  nearly  trebled,  consisting  chiefly  of  Bengalese, 
Lascars,  and  Manilla  sea-cunnies  and  gunners.  We 
carried  six  guns,  and  had  a  perfect  armoury  of 
small  arms  in  the  cabin ;  powder,  and  shot,  and 
ball,  we  had  in  abundance,  also  a  large  Newfound- 
land dog,  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  guardian 
on  board.  We  had  moceover  a  Chinese  carpenter, 
who  was  always  getting  his  tail  into  trouble,  and 
swearing  roundly  at  his  pigeon,  (as  he  termed 
business)  and  everytliing  and  everybody  else.  I 
could  not  at  flrst  distinctly  comprehend  what  use 
we  had  for  this  man,  and  the  immense  pile  of 
planks  tha'^  followed  him  aboard,  as  the  ship  was 
perfectly  new  and  staunch.  Gloomy  presentiments 
of  coffins  in  perspective,  after  mortal  combat  with 
piratical  boats,  presented  themselves  to  my  mind. 
I  eventually  found  out,  however,  that  the  planks 
were  destined  for  forming  divisions  in  the  bold  to 
separate  different  qualities  of  the  beetlenut.  My 
friend  N.  of  course  accompanied  us ;  not  only  as 
supercargo  and  merchant,  but  also  as  linguist — for 
be  was  perfect  master  of  several  dialects  of  the 
Malayan  tongue. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  our  departure  we 
anchored  off  the  town  of  Aoheen,  and  landed  there 
simply  to  go  through  some  nonsensical  formula,  it 
being  supposed  requisite  to  require  a  permit  to 
trade  along  the  coast  from  the  king,  who  was 
nominally  sovereign  of  the  whole  island,  though,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  whole  island  is  subdivided  into 
petty  principalities,  all  more  or  less  independent  of 
each  other.  Of  Acheen  I  was  not  permitted  to 
see  anything ;  the  wind  was  fair  for  going  down 
the  Pedir  coast — the  great  emporium  of  Sumatra 
Wetlenut — so  the  ship's  boat  simply  landed  with 
tlie  supercargo,  and  speedily  returned  again,  bring- 
ing off  with  it  the  requbite  permit  and  three 
ChnUaba  from  Madras  (Chuliahs  e?en  bere,  as  there^ 


are  Jews  and  erows)  wbo  wen  to  aol  as  ow 
brokers  along  different  points  of  the  ooast. 

The  way  they  baiter  for  beetlenut  along  tbe 
coast  of  Pedir,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  West 
India  sugar  droughey  aystem.  We  sailed  as  close 
along  the  coast  by  day  as  we  oould  approaoh,  and 
stood  off  again  during  the  night,  always  on  the 
alert  for  two  things,  the  one  a  convenient  and 
snug  berth,  the  other  the  crafty  approaoh  of 
pirates.  Aj  we  neare^  the  shore  all  bands  kept 
an  anxious  look  out  for  indications  of  beetlenut 
heaps,  the  nut  being  almost  invariably  brought 
down  close  to  the  sea  side,  and  there  piled  by  the 
proprietors  to  await  the  arrival  of  trading  vessels. 
In  very  many  likely  looking  places  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  owing  to  some  other 
vessel  having  forestalled  us,  (for  it  vraa  the  regular 
beetlenut  season,  and  the  coast  was  swarming  with 
▼essels  of  all  sizes,  deseriptious,  and  nations.  N., 
however,  knew  every  particle  of  tbe  coast ;  he 
knew  it  to  his  cost,  having  lost  a  bran  new  Tcssel, 
the  Sea  Syren,  by  incautiously  entering  into  the 
river  of  a  place  oalled  Batu  Barra,  where  tbe 
king,  under  some  false  plea,  Tery  quietly  took  pos- 
session of  the  ship ;  keeping  her  more  as  a  toy 
than  anything  else  (for  he  never  permitted  her  to 
leave  the  river),  and  coolly  sending  N.  to  Penang 
in  one  of  the  native  trading  proahs.  In  a  day  or 
two  we  anchored  off  a  miserable  looking  place 
oalled  Pisanghan,  possessing,  bowever,  a  Tery 
favourable  beetlenut  reputation,  and  filing  upon 
this  as  our  headquarters,  moored  the  Tessel  off  the 
river's  mouth  and  proceeded  to  land. 

Half  an  hour's  row  brought  us  into  the  river, 
which  was  little  better  than  a  oreek  at  its  em« 
bouchere ;  thick,  rank  weeds  grew  on  either  side^ 
and  long-legged  storks,  poking  out  their  heads  in 
astonishment,  took  to  wing,  screaming  doleful 
vengeance  at  us  iutruders.  For  fully  half  a  mile 
the  place  seemed  to  be  one  abominable,  hideous 
marsh ;  then,  however,  a  bend  in  the  river  brought 
us  in  sight  of  higher  ground,  and  simultaneously  a 
band  of  ugly  savages  rushed  down  to  the  river 
side,  and  performed  a  little  war  dance,  Tery  eharao- 
teristio  of  the  weapons  they  vrere  armed  witb^ 
and  the  tout  $tu9mble  of  their  appearanoe.  These 
ruffians  were  naked  to  the  waist,  and  many  of 
them  besmeared  with  paint.  Some  had  bovra,  all 
had  kreeses  of  a  prodigious  sise,  and  many  of  tbem 
were  armed  with  deadly  looking  spears.  I  must 
confess  I  felt  exceedingly  uncomfortable  at  this 
sudden  and  unweloome  opposition,  the  more  so  aa 
I  oould  not  understand  a  syllable  of  what  they 
were  shouting,  or  what  the  Chuliah  supereargo  was 
shouting  to  them  in  return.  The  parley,  bovrever, 
seemed  to  produoe  tbe  desired  result;  the  tumult 
ceased,  tbe  ^UTages  grinned,  and  professed  their 
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kappiness  at  onr  arrival,  and  not  many  minates 
afterwards,  we  were  being  escorted  by  them,  and 
wholly  at  tbeir  meroy,  to  the  palace  of  the  queen, 
or  princess  who  governed  in  this  district. 

The  palace  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
ricketty  old  wooden  stockade,  with  an  elevated 
bat  in  the  centre,  propped  up  upon  strong  poles, 
so  as  to  be  beyond  the  spriog  of  tigers,  and  other 
nnweloome  guests,  that  of  a  night  were  wont  to 
prowl  about  underneath,  and  reached  by  a  wooden 
ladder,  which  was  removed  at  sundown,  and  re- 
placed every  morning.  The  hot  was  a  roomy  one. 
airy  withal,  and  weather  tight,  as  regarded  being 
impervious  to  the  heavy  rains  of  such  frequent  re- 
currence. As  for  furniture,  even  at  this  distant 
date,  I  think  I  could  reckon  up  the  whole  contents 
of  that  princely  palace  on  my  four  fingers  and 
thumb.  They  consisted  of  one  or  two  earthen- 
ware jars  for  pickles,  oil,  ftc. ;  several  ropes  of 
vegetables  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  one  or  two 
bamboo  stools,  a  gourd  for  drawing  water,  an  old 
mat,  and  a  musty  old  cushion  or  two.  Seated  on 
one  of  them  was  her  Migeaty  im  propria  persona, 
corpulent  in  person — as  behoveth  Oriental  royally 
— dressed  in  a  loose  flowing  Malayan  petticoat, 
and  with  a  light  muslin  shawl  thrown  negligently 
over  her  shoulders.  She  looked  to  be  about 
forty  years  old,  and  possessed,  upon  the  whole,  a 
most  amiable  countenance ;  nor  did  her  looks 
belie  her.  By  her  side  was  seated  a  young  girl  of 
about  fourteen,  of  by  no  means  bad  features  or 
figure,  who,  though  young  in  years,  was  budding 
into  womanhood,  and  who  was  her  majesty's  only 
daughter,  and  heiress  apparent  to  the  throne,  or 
dirty  cushion,  that  her  mother  was  seated  upon. 

Our  reception  was  eiceedingly  gracious,  and 
altogether  saiu  ceremonie.  Her  own  people  and 
our  ship's  crew  and  ourselves  squatted  around  her 
on  the  floor,  and  conversation  flowed  pleasantly 
through  the  medium  of  the  Chuliah  broker,  only 
interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  crowing  of  a  noi^y 
cock,  or  the  clucking  of  a  laying  hen,  who  would 
persist  in  trying  to  deposit  her  fresh  egg  in  N.*s 
capacious  straw  hat,  till  these  intruders  were  driven 
out  by  force  of  arms,  only  to  return  five  minutes 
afterwards  to  resume  their  obstreperous  conduct. 

Tbus  our  audience  was  carried  on  with  the  best 
of  feelings,  apparently,  on  either  side.  Business 
matters  were  left  to  be  discussed  after  more  sub- 
stantial entertainment,  to  prepare  against  which 
aome  half  dozen  unhappy  hens  that  bad  intruded 
themselves  upon  the  assembly,  were  forthwith  cap- 
tared,  shun,  plucked,  and  thrown  into  a  goodly- 
Bized  cauldron ;  with  which  fowls  cunning  spices, 
yams,  and  other  vegetables  were  mixed,  and  the 
wliole  stewed  away  till  the  fowls'  bones  could  be 
wnveniently  extracted.  Then,  in  hollow  bamboos 
cat  for  the  p^rpose,  rice  and  oocoanut  mUk  were 
boiled  together,  and  the  before  alluded  to  jars 
afforded  savoury  picklea  to  give  freah  gusto  to  the 
neai.  Of  a  truth,  it  was  a  most  tasteful  repast — 
gnUifying  to  the  palate,  simple,  and  nourishing 
wilbaL    Her  Migesty  and  the  Princess  Eoya^ 


Mr.  N.  and  myself,  feasted  out  of  one  platter,  each 
supplied  with  wooden  spoons^— the  latter  a  luxury 
denied  to  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  and  guests. 
Dinner  over,  some  score  or  two  of  young  green 
oocoanuts,  recently  plucked  from  the  tree,  were 
scientifloally  sliced  open  by  means  of  a  kreese, 
affording  us  a  ready  manufactured  cup,  filled  with 
as  delicious  a  liquor  (especially  in  a  hot  climate) 
as  any  potentate  could  desire.  After  the  repast 
and  Oriental  ablutions,  business  was  brought  on 
the  tapis,  and,  as  this  was  rather  a  dry  subject,  I 
preferred  sauntering  into  the  neighbouring  tope 
with  my  trusty  fowling  piece,  to  see  what  I  could 
do  in  the  way  of  furnishing  a  treat  for  the  hungry 
souls  on  board.  As  a  suflScient  escort,  and  surely 
I  should  be  proud  to  record  the  fact,  the  Princess 
Royal  of  Pedir  offered  to  accompany  me,  and  her 
shoeless  Highness,  without  further  ado,  jumped  and 
led  the  way  into  the  very  thickest  part  of  a  wild 
mango  grove.  I  followed  little  loath.  The  girl 
was,  as  I  have  said  before,  by  no  means  a  bad- 
looking  wench ;  moreover,  she  had  a  pretty  little 
voice  and  insinuating  way  of  her  own  which  was 
very  winning.  .  I  further  flattered  myself  that  I 
was  not  altogether  a  bad*  looking  young  man,  and 
that  this,  in  addition  to  a  childish  love  of  sport, 
had  induced  her  Malayan  Highness  to  display  such 
condescension.  Sport  that  dsy  was  famous!  I 
never  toppled  over  a  greater  variety  of  gaudily 
plumaged  parrots,  doves,  and  wood-pigeons,  in  my 
life.  One  or  two  mango  birds,  of  a  brilliant  yel- 
low plumage,  added  to  my  store,  and  there  were  a 
few  tiny  beauties,  strangers  to  me  and  perhaps  to 
the  naturalist,  whose  beauty  of  shape  and  plumage 
excited  the  admiration  even  of  the  natives,  who 
seldom  troubled  themselves  by  studying  the  end- 
less variety  of  flowers  and  feathered  songsters  that 
teemed  around.  I  never  so  much  regretted  what 
once  in  my  life  I  had  had  a  chance  of  acquiring — 
viz.,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  preserving  and 
stuffing  birds ;  and  I  now  mourn  to  think  what 
little  attention  I  ever  devoted  to  the  study  of 
botany,  which  lost  me  the  opportunity  of  accumu- 
lating, perhaps,  some  of  the  rarest  specimens  and 
seeds  of  plants  and  flowers.  At  every  shot  my 
royal  companion  clapped  her  hands  with  childish 
glee,  and  insisted  upon  picking  up  the  dead  birds 
herself.  Two  hours  passed  pleasantly  away  when 
one  of  the  Queen's  people  come  to  summon  us,  as 
the  conference  was  ended,  and  the  contract  for  the 
loading  of  the  Victoria  completed.  When  I  got 
back  her  corpulent  Majesty  was  in  raptures  at  my 
success,  and,  presenting  her  with  some  of  the 
fattest  parrots,  which  make  a  by  no  means  bad 
ragout,  I  carried  the  rest  on  board,  and  they  con- 
stituted one  of  the  jolliest  pies  that  sailor  or  lands- 
man ever  partook  of.  Thus  ended  our  flrst  day's 
interview  with  the  Queen  of  Pedir. 

Next  day  the  work  commenced  in  right  down 
earnest.  There  were  piles  of  beetlennt  at  Pedir 
itself,  which  was  a  town  some  thirty  miles  from . 
Pisanghan,  bat  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
qaeen.    There  were  other  piles  of  beetlennt  at 
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various  points  on  the  sea  shore,  and  at  distances 
▼arjing  from  ten  to  fifty  miles.  To  collect  those 
our  own  boats  had  to  go  droughing  ;  and  on  one 
of  these  occasions  I  met  with  an  adventure  as 
romantic  as  it  was  perilous — an  adventure  which 
shall  form  the  subject  of  another  chapter,  as  it 
only  occurred  just  towards  the  close  of  my  sojourn 
at  Sumatra. 

Every  day  for  the  first  fortnight  my  duty  con- 
sisted in  landing  at  dajlight,  and  remaining  close 
to  the  palace,  to  take  note  of  the  measurement 
of  the  beetlenut.  On  these  occasions  my  compa- 
nion almost  invariably  was  the  Princess  Royal ; 
and  though  we  could  barely  make  each  other 
understood,  save  by  signs,  etc.,  I  think,  indeed 
I  am  certain,  that  in  that  brief  interval  we 
managed  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  each 
other.  During  this  interval  I  had  an  opportunity 
which,  perhaps,  never  was  before  afforded  to  any 
European,  of  visiting  the  interior  of  this  part  of 
Sumatra.  Some  of  the  Malay  portion  of  our 
crew  deserted  from  the  vessel  during  the  night, 
and  taking  the  gig  with  them,  had  been  seen  to 
pass  Pisanghan,  and,  following  the  course  of  the 
river,  proceed  into  the  interior.  Having  received 
authority,  and  an  escort  from  the  queen,  it  was 
deputed  to  me,  with  some  picked  men  of  the  crew, 
first  to  proceed  inland  towards  several  dependent 
villages,  to  see  if  these  deserters  were  secreted  by 
any  of  the  peasantry.  On  this  first  excursion  we 
set  out  on  pony  back,  well  armed,  and  well  muni- 
tioned with  provender  and  food.  Almost  directly 
after  leaving  Pisanghan,  we  entered  upon  an  ez« 
tensive  district  of  gradually  undulating  fields,  all 
apparently  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  pic- 
turesquely dotted  here  and  there  with  groups  of 
mangostein  and  other  fruit  trees.  Grossing  this 
plain  breadthways,  which  occupied  us  nearly  a  couple 
of  hours,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  where  was 
situated  the  first  village  in  our  route — a  village 
consisting  of  from  17  to  80  huts.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  was  peculiar  to  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
The  huts  were  neat,  compact  wooden  cabins,  care- 
fully thatched  with  straw.  These  were  propped 
up  on  four  stout  poles,  at  an  elevation  of  not  less 
than  30  feet  from  the  ground,  and  looking  like 
imaginary  giants  on  stilts.    The  reason  for  this 


great  elevation  being  requisite  was,  firstly,  that 
from  their  doors  the  peasantry  could  command  an 
extensive  view  of  the  fields  we  had  just  traversed 
(which  were  cultivated  by  them),  and  so  could 
witness,  and  in  time  prevent,  the  depredations  which 
whole  legions  of  wild  boars,  even  in  broad  day« 
light,  would  otherwise  have  committed ;  but  abo 
from  the  unpleasant  fact  that  wild  elephants  some- 
times amused  themselves  by  strolling  about  here 
of  a  night,  and  not  unfreqcently  terrified  the 
inhabitants  by  walking  right  under  their  huts,  and 
performing  a  terrific  arietta  with  their  trumpets. 
Sometimes  one,  more  playful  than  the  others,  would 
amuse  itself  by  twisting  its  trunk  round  the  stout 
corner  post,  and  giving  the  whole  fabric  such  a 
shake,  and  made  an  extemporaneous  earthquake  of 
itself.  On  such  occasions  the  peasantry  scared 
these  unwelcome  intruders  away,  by  flourishing 
lighted  flambeaux  through  window  and  door, 
whilst  women  screamed  and  clattered  upon  noisy 
gongs. 

The  vicinity  of  eaoh  separate  hut  was  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  vegetables,  whole  flelds  being 
laid  out  for  the  culture  of  twenty  different  speoi* 
mens  of  yams,  some  of  which  were  of  great  aiae 
and  very  superior  flavour ;  and  what  was  remark* 
able,  that  though  white  as  the  ordinary  yam  when 
uncooked,  they  assumed  every  colour  of  the  rain- 
bow after  being  boiled — some,  with  the  tints  so 
beautifully  blended,  that  it  seemed  really  a  sin  and 
a  shame  to  out  and  devour  them.  Our  ride, 
however,  had  stifled  such  consciences  with  the 
appetite  of  a  wolf;  and  I  sat  down  to  dinner  on 
this  my  first  interview  with  a  Sumatra  peasant 
vish'Vii  with  himself,  and  his  really  pretty  young 
wife  (who,  to  my  surprise,  took  my  arrival  with  as 
much  coolness  as  if  she  had  ever  in  her  life  before 
set  eyes  upon  a  European,  and  entered  freely  into 
conversation,  without  the  sliglitest  display  of 
bashfulness  or  reserve),  and  enjoyed  the  coloured 
yams,  well  covered  with  the  rich  gravy  of  a  stewed 
hare,  as  much  as  ever  I  did  a  meal  in  mj  life. 

I  found  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  apparently 
a  quiet,  harmless  people,  cleanly  in  their  habits, 
neat  about  their  persons  and  huts,  and  exceedingly 
diligent  and  active^one  good  specimen,  at  all 
events,  of  the  much  calumniated  Snmatrans. 


THE   PROGRESS   OP   THE   DERBY   GOVERNMENT. 


Tbb  Eari  of  Derby  fell  naturally  into  the  direction 
of  the  Government  under  the  circumstances  stated 
last  month.  He  is  said  to  have  planned  the  sur- 
prise, to  have  listened  to  the  debate  of  the  19th, 
and  to  have  telegraphed  the  order  of  assault — or, 
at  least,  of  division — to  his  followers  in  the 
Commons.  The  report  is  a  romance  of  politics. 
The  situation  of  Premier^  with  a  minority  of  one 
hundred,  is  not  so  enviable  that  any  statesman 


would  lay  deep  plots  to  attain  the  honour.  It  is  a 
curious  position — the  strangest  in  recent  hbtory. 
The  present  Premier  has,  ere  now,  oouduoted  the 
government  with  a  minority  in  the  Qommons,  for  a 
season  ;  but  a  deficiency  of  one  hundred,  and  pro- 
bably of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  is  a  novelty. 

We  reject  the  idea  of  planning  for  the  Premier- 
ship, because,  after  the  plot  was  sacoesaful— if  ai^ 
plot  exiated^the  Eari  of  Derby  went  in  aeaieh  of 
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tbe  dements  for  a  ministry.  Syntax,  in  search  of 
the  picturesqae,  had  no  greater  difficulties.  AI« 
though  the  Consenrative  leader  was  the  rejected  of 
the  Peelites  before,  yet  he  made  his  suit  to  them. 
They  were  in  hopes  of  a  higher  offer  when  the 
Aberdeen  oabinet  fell ;  bnt  now  they  are  older, 
and  they  might  be  wiser.  The  coquettes,  howerer, 
refused  again.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  assist 
without  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  who  would  not  join 
without  somebody  else,  and  that  personage  would 
not  work  except  in  a  Graham  cabinet;  and  so 
the  negooiations  went  for  nothing — but  nothing 
is  better  than  a  Peelite  Goyemment. 

The  Premier  had  therefore  either  to  abandon 
the  formation  of  a  Cabinet,  or  entrust  his  personal 
following  with  all  the  work.  Eren  his  son  at  first 
refused  office,  although  he  ultimately  accepted  the 
colonies.  As  Lord  Stanley  holds  rather  Radical 
Tiews  on  domestic  politics,  is  laborious,  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  colonial  affairs,  the  place  is  for  him 
the  best  position.  All  the  members  of  a  Cabinet 
are  responsible  for  its  political  principles,  yet  the 
ehief  of  any  office  is  more  directly  responsible  for 
its  management  than  for  the  proceedings  of  his 
colleagues.  If  General  Peel  make  a  mess  at  the 
War-office,  Lord  Stanley  may  lose  his  place  at  the 
Colonies;  but  he  will  not  be  held  morally  respon- 
sible. As  for  any  other  responsibility  nobody 
thinks  of  that  *' uow-a-days."  We  have  fallen 
npon  silken  and  veheij  roads  through  life,  and  the 
idea  of  impeachment  is  entirely  historical.  Our 
rough  forefathers  held  some  notions  of  that  kind, 
and  reduced  them  occasionally  to  practice,  but  we 
are  courteous  and  polite. 

Lord  Stanley  in  the  Colonial  Office  will  not  dis- 
qualify himself  for  any  higher  place  in  a  future 
Cabinet,  to  which  he  may  aspire.  He  belongs  to 
the  reforming  section  of  the  Derby  Government, 
which  is  now  stronger  in  numbers  than  at  any  for- 
mer period,  and  strong  in  talent.  It  may  be  un- 
able to  sustain  the  dead  weight  of  its  inanimate 
half ;  but  it  can  break  off  the  partnership  with 
some  credit  hereafter.  That  dissolution  of  part- 
nership is  in  the  future. 

A  long  term  of  opposition  is  disastrous  to  dis- 
cipline in  a  party.  The  different  leaders  endeavour 
to  work  out  their  own  specifics.  The  Premier 
when  he  began  to  consider  the  state  of  his  party, 
disoo^ered  that  fact.  Sir  John  Pakington  and  Mr. 
Henley  had  quarrelled  upon  education.  Neither 
of  the  two  could  therefore  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  educational  pursuits.  Lord  Stanley,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  Sir  John  Pakington  had  run  loose  on 
the  Jewish  business ;  and  they  required  to  be  kept 
oat  of  anything  connected  with  the  emancipation 
of  the  Syrian  refugees.  The  party  were  due  the 
Chancellorship  to  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  if  Lord 
St.  Leonards  was  uliable  to  reoccupy  the  woolsack; 
and  thns  the  oldest  lawyer  of  the  party  at  the  bar, 
and  the  most  Tiolent  opponent  of  the  deliverance 
of  Baron  Rothschild,  had  to  be  placed  where  he 
could  be  most  mischierous  to  that  thane  of  gold. 
The  Premier  is  probably  not  antious  to  enlarge 


the  suffrage,  or  greatly  to  remodel  the  reform  bill ; 
yet  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seeks  an 
approach  to  equality  *of  representation,  and  his 
Attorney-General  speaks  very  fair  Radicalism.  His 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  wants  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  and  his  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart] 
ment  suggested  the  enfranchisement  of  all  the  men 
in  the  militia  force,  which  is  perhaps  as  liberal  a 
measure  in  reference  to  that  class  as  can  be  desired. 

He  was  assailed  by  other  difficulties  within  his 
own  political  family.  The  Scottish  nobleman  of 
greatest  political  mark,  accessible  for  his  senrioe, 
■was  required  in  Ireland.  The  only  distinctly  Scottish 
official  in  the  Government,  the  Lord  Advocate,  an 
able  man,  had  to  look  for  a  seat  in  England. 

Ireland  was  almost  equally  unproductive  of  sup- 
port ;  although  it  is  also  happily  unproductive  of 
trouble.  Tbe  police  of  Dublin,  and  the  students 
of  Trinity  are  the  only  persons  guilty  of  rioting  in 
that  country  now ;  and  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  in  an 
elaborate  proclamation,  has  recommended  the  Con- 
servatives as  better  upon  the  whole  than  the  Whigs. 
Ireland,  notwithstanding  its  popular  Vice-Roy  and 
its  political  quiet,  needed  a  Chancellor.  Au  Eng- 
lish barrister  might  have  been  sent  to  Dublin  for 
that  honour ;  but  the  mission  would  have  been  a 
mistake  ;  as  it  was  when  that  was  done  before. 
Among  Irish  lawyers  there  was  no  choice.  Mr. 
Napier  stood  for  many  reasons  first  of  his  party ; 
but  he  was  an  advocate  of  tenant  right.  Then 
tenant  right  with  all  the  hereditary  objections  to 
the  scheme  had  to  be  made  an  open  question,  and 
Ireland  has  a  very  able  Chancellor. 

India  and  not  Ireland  was  Earl  Derby's  difficulty. 
The  majority  of  his  party  voted,  and  in  our  opinion 
voted  well,  that  the  present  Session  is  not  the 
time  to  revolutionise  the  Government  of  India;  and 
that  Viscount  Palmerstou*s  bill  was  nearly  the 
worst  measure  that  could  have  been  devised  fur 
the  purpose.  It  was  a  reform,  but  a  step  towards 
arbitrary  power  at  home.  It  is  possible  to  reform 
not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse ;  and  that 
was  proposed.  The  grand  argument  of  the  minority 
in  the  Commons  was  one  of  time.  This  is,  they 
said,  the  wrong  year. 

The  Earl  of  Ellenborough  dissented  from  the 
opinions  of  his  party  on  this  subject.  The  rancour 
roused  in  his  mind  by  his  recall  from  the  Governor- 
G^eneralship  of  India  has  never  cooled.  He  has 
always  opposed  the  East  India  Company  at  every 
point.  While  the  nation  forget  his  transactions  in 
India  he  forgets  nothing.  The  public  no  longer 
remember  the  gates  of  Somnauth,  and  the  policy 
which  almost  identified  the  representative  of  a 
professedly  Christian  people  with  the  crudest  and 
roughest  idolatry.  The  Earl  of  Ellenborough  is 
attached  to  the  Derby  party,  and  being  an  authority 
on  Indian  affairs,  competent  to  speak  well,  he  had 
to  be  consulted  and  humoured.  This  was  the 
grand  difficulty.  The  Earl's  prejudices  were 
weighed  against  India's  interests,  and  the  prejudices 
were  heavier  in  thePremier's  necessities  if  not  in  his 
opinion.    Thus  the  Board  of  Control  fell  to  tbe 
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Eiil  of  SUenbonmgh  and  Mr.  BaflHe,  aad  the 
kttor  geniieman  in  oontiBtenoo  with  hi*  six  weeks' 
old  speeeh  on  Oade,  should  now  ''move  foi^'  the  res- 
titution  of  that  kingdom  to  the  admirable  djnasty 
who  have  ruled  its  fortunes  for  seventy  years. 

Consummate  skill  was  expended  in  composing 
all  these  differences;  but  they  were  reooneiled 
and  the  mschine  was  ready  for  motion.  Not  the 
least  skilful  contrivance  was  that  whi6h  prevented 
contests  at  the  reflection  of  the  members  of 
Government  who  had  seats  in  the  Commons.  This 
ceremony  passed  in  all  the  constituencies  without 
opposition*  although  it  is  said  that  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer  is  not  in  office,  because  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  his  Hertfordshire  voters.  The 
loss  to  this  able  and  literary  partisan  is  five  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  but  he  will  find  compensation 
in  Indiai  or  in  some  other  governorship.  That 
management  was  unexceptbnable  which  gave  back 
all  their  seats  to  tho  members  of  the  Government 
withpttt  expense,  or  any  heavier  outlay  than  is 
zequisite  on  the  cheapest  scale. 

When  all  these  personal  arrangements  were 
complete,  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  to  be 
framed.  Then  blunders  commenced,  and  probably 
will  continue.  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Milner 
GibsOn  was  not  considered  fatal  to  the  bill  against 
conspiracies.  According  to  his  opinion  it  did  not 
negative  the  measure,  and  contained  no  ground  for 
•abandoning  the  bilL 

The  Earl  of  Derby's  first  address  to  the  Peers 
in  his  offimal  capacity  resembled  a  programme  of 
his  policy.  He  astonished  many  of  them  by  inti- 
mating the  intention  of  his  Government  to  proee- 
Ottte  the  bill  against  conspiracies.  It  had  not 
fallea,  he  said,  when  the  Government  fell  by  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson's  amendment ;  and  this  opinion  is 
correct,  in  a  parliamentary  sense,  although  it  was 
believed  that  the  majority  on  the  amendment  were 
not  favouiable  to  the  bill.  That  measure,  in  its 
proposed  terms,  is  not  popular  in  the  country. 
Its  authors  cannot  be  described  fairly  as  its  friends, 
and  its  enemies  are  resolute  foes.  We  have  no 
party  who  are  active  in  its  favour ;  and  its  oppo- 
nents are  implsoable  in  their  detestation  of  its 
purposes.  In  these  circumstances  its  dangers 
ipay  be  exaggerated,  and  its  pur^ses  misrepre- 
sented, while  the  greater  part  of  the  people  regard 
with  suspicion  any  change  in  the  law,  of  whatever 
nature,  that  seems  to  originate  for  foreign  conveni- 
ence, or  by  foreign  dictation. 

The  Premier  committed  his  Government,  there- 
fore, to  an  unpopular  course  in  taking  up  this 
remnant  of  Whig  clothing,  according  to  the  meta- 
phorical language  of  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  former  times.  The  error  was  inexcusable, 
nnless  upon  the  supposition  that  he  wanted  to 
assure  the  French  Govermnent  that  no  change 
would  occur  on  the  policy  pursued  in  their  busi- 
ness ;  but  that  supposition  would  not  be  an  excuse. 
The  law  peers,  without  any  exception,  had  ac- 
knowledged or  auarted  that  the  law  was  sufficient 
to  puniSi  those  crimes  against  which  the  new 


bill  was  directed.  Opportunities  of  trying  the 
accuracy  of  this  opinion  were  afforded  by  cases  of 
different  characters.  A  foreign  refugee^Dr* 
Simon  Bernard — was  in  custody,  charged  with 
the  worst  act  which  the  bill  proposed  to  punish. 
An  Englishman  was  chatged  with  the  publication 
of  an  incitement  to  the  c^ence.  A  foreign  refugee 
also  awaited  trial  under  a  similar  cbafge.  Another 
Englishman  had  been  accused  of  committing  the 
crime  for  which  the  bill  proposes  to  find  a  punish- 
ment. He  had  not  been  apprehended,  but  a  large 
reward  was  offered  for  his  arrest ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, probably,  supposed  that  he  would  be  found 
in  time  to  meet  a  trial.  Thus  all  the  offences 
against  which  the  bill  proposes  to  provide  were  to 
be  illustrated  by  actual  criminal  trials,  which 
would  leave  no  reason  to'  doubt  the  capability  of 
the  existing  law;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
reason  for  weakening  its  force  by  improvements 
which  would  not  be  applicable  to  these  cases,  but 
would  form  a  capital  argument  to  a  jury  against 
convictions  on  them.  The  Premier,  had,  therefore, 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  allowing  this  bill  to 
drop  quietly  out  of  View,  and  the  resolution  to 
nurse  it  into  vitality  was  not  prudently  taken.  If 
a  crime  can  be  eommitted  in  this  country  for  which 
the  law  provides  no  punishment,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  omission  mast  be  supplied;  or,  if  foreign 
refugees  enjoy  here  an  impunity  for  crime,  not 
possessed  by  British-bom  subjects,  that  offensive 
privilege  must  be  withdrawn ;  but  the  suppositions 
are  on  trial,  and  we  need  not  anticipate  by  a  remedy 
results  that  may  not  exist. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Commons  could  not 
pass  into  law.  It  is  directed  against  conspiracy 
within  British  jurisdiction  to  do  murder  without 
our  jurisdiction.  The  act  would  not  be  punishable 
by  our  laws,  according  to  the  supporters  of  the 
bill ;  because  the  act  would  come  into  existence, 
where  our  laws  never  existed,  or  do  not  at  this  date 
exist.  Geographical  limits  occur  to  our  statutes, 
and  the  crime  proposed  is  to  be  done  upon  persons 
living  out  of  our  connexion  ;'and  upon  ground  over 
which  our  laws  do  not  reach.'  The  crime  of  murder 
requires  therefore,  to  be  defined  for  the  purposes 
of  the  act,  and  this  has  been  done  by  the  bill  in 
a  concise  and  simple  style.  It  explains  the  crime 
by  a  reference  to  our  laws,  and  whatever  deed 
they  would  account  to  be  murder  at  home  Is  as- 
sumed to  be  murder  in  a  foreign  country, 

A  clue  is  afforded  to  the  possible  results  of 
the  act  by  this  interpretation.  If  young  Scotland 
or  young  Ireland,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  antique 
heraldry,  should  rebel  and  shoot  people  dead,  to 
put  a  crown  over  the  Irish  harp,  or  another  crown 
upon  the  horn  of  the  Scottish  unicorn,  they  would 
be  chargeable  with  treason ;  and  also  with  murder 
done  in  a  treasonable  intention.  Although  the  ob- 
ject of  rebellion  were  more  serious  than  the 
position  of  a  crown  upon  the  figure  of  a  beasty  or 
a  musical  instrument — the  result  would  not  be 
mitigated,  and  the  chaige,  if  lives  were  lost,  would 
still  be  murder. 
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It  follows^  ilierefora,  that  if  a  number  of  Italians 
were  to  combine,  oonsptr^  and  plot  together  here 
an  bsnrreotion  on  Neapolitan  territory,  out  of 
which  a  oombat  arose,  and  lires  were  lost  in  the 
straggle,  they  would  be  guilty  of  murder  by  this 
bill — or,  at  least,  of  conspiring  to  murder.  The 
nature  of  the  ofienoe  on  the  14th  January  last,  in 
Paris,  is  transparent.  It  was  a  private  massacre ; 
but  if  its  contrivers  had  possessed  courage  and 
numbers  to  seize  a  military  post,  and  been  defeated, 
their  attempt  would  have  been  rash,  reckless,  and 
wicked ;  while,  if  they  had  been  somehow  success- 
ful, it  would  hare  been  bold  and  chivalrous — a 
daring  and  a  great  revolution. 

These  circumstances  show  the  difficulty  of 
legiskting  leisurely,  and  that  is  greatly  increased 
by  legislating  rashly,  on  the  subject.  Therefore, 
the  Qovernment  have  not  hastened  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  Premier's  pledge ;  but  Easter  has 
oome  without  any  farther  proceedings  upon  the  bill 
against  conspiracies. 

The  Premier  appropriated  more  of  Viscount 
Palmerston's  principles.  His  party  had  opposed 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  abolish  the  East  India 
Company,  and  make  other  provision  for  the  future 
government  of  India.  They  had  opposed  the  pro- 
posal on  the  very  intelligible  ground  that,  however 
bad  or  good  the  measure  might  be  by  itself,  its 
introduction  was  impolitic  at  this  date.  That 
objection  applied,  not  merely  to  the  nature  of  the 
bill,  but  to  any  measure,  of  whatever  nature,  that 
abolished  or  weakened  *the  authority  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  Premier,  however,  stated 
that  a  majority  of  149  in  the  Commons  had  voted 
for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Com- 
pany, and  therefore  its  authority  was  destroyed. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
repeated  the  same  argument  on  the  introduction  of 
their  measure  in  the  Commons  upon  the  26th  of 
March.  Permission  to  introduce  a  bill  is  certainly 
not  a  leason  for  believing  that  it  will  pass  through 
Parliament.  Upon  the  same  ground  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  carry  out  the  Jewish  bill.  Upon 
that  principle  they  are  bound  to  leave  office  at 
once ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
Commons  present  an  abstract  majority  of  149  or 
thereby  against  them.  The  Earl  of  Derby  is 
therefore  as  unconstitutional  a  personage  as  Mr. 
Mangles ;  and  the  Company's  authority  can  be  no 
weaker  than  that  of  her  Majesty's  present  Qovern- 
ment. 

The  reason  assigned  was  thus  worthless,  but  not 
more  absurdly  worthless  than  the  reason  concealed. 
The  Earl  of  Ellenborough  supports  the  Conservative 
party,  and  hates  the  East  India  Company.  His 
attachment  to  his  party  was  incidental ;  his  hatred 
of  the  Company  originated  in  his  recall  from  Cal- 
cutta ;  while  Governor-General.  The  House  of 
Peere  have  not  many  members  who  are  conversant 
with  Indian  affairs.  Maeaulay  was  raised  to  the 
Peerage  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  he 
was  "on  the  opposite  side.*'  The  Marquis  of 
Glanrieaide  has  acquired  a  character  for  Indian 


debating,  but  he  is  also  on  the  opposite  side 
and  dangerous.  There  was  no  old  Governor- 
General  available  fbr  the  emergency ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  Peer  to  meet  the  difficultv  would 
have  e&hibited  poverty.  The  Earl  of  Ellenborough 
was  requisite  therefore  in  the  Government,  but  he 
had  decided  on  revenge  for  all  his  **  wrongs"  from 
the  Company ;  and  had  his  price.  That  price  was 
apparently  paid  ;  but  only  apparently ;  for  he  will 
disturb  the  internal  peace  of  the  Cabinet  often,  and 
furnish,  as  he  has  already  supplied,  its  members 
with  surprises. 

The  East  India  Company  petitioned  Parliament 
for  an  inquiry  into  their  Government  of  India. 
The  investigation  might  have  shown  the  origin 
of  many  transactions  that  have  expended  the 
finances  and  impaired  the  strength  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  The  request  was  one  that  the  people 
and  their  representatives  should  have  supported, 
before  the  latter  made  any  alteration  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  India ;  but  both  political  parties  find 
it  less  convenient  to  publish  the  facts  of  the  c^ise, 
then  to  lead  the  Company  to  political  execution 
over  a  fiower-covered  way;  chaunting  hymns 
in  their  praise,  as  if  the  authorities, of  Leadenhall 
Street  were  oxen  of  Lystra. 

The  present  Government  might  have  taken  a 
more  popular  course  in  the  Indian  question,  by 
originating  the  examination  which  the  Company 
required ;  but  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already 
given,  its  members  belibved  evidently  from  the 
majority  of  149  that  the  Company,  like  them- 
selves, were  not  popular  in  the  country,  and  that 
little  could  be  gained *by  doing  anything  for  them. 
These  movements  arc  all  calculated  upon  the 
error  that  the  House  of  Commons  really  represents 
the  people ;  and,  if  so,  wants  no  reform. 

That  reform  was  the  next  subject  of  an  embar- 
rassing character,  and  the  present  Premier  made  on 
it  an  exact  imitation  of  his  predecessor.  He  did 
not  consider  the  Reform  bill  a  final  measure,  yet 
it  was  not  so  much  out  of  repair  as  some  persons 
believed.  For  the  present  year  he  could  not  attend  to 
its  wants,  and  they  were  not  urgent.  If  the  members 
of  the  government  are  the  only  persons  of  common 
intelligence  in  the  country,  who  have  not  considered 
this  subject  carefully,  for  some  time  past,  they 
are  therefore,  the  persons  least  competent  to 
conduct  its  affairs.  The  request  for  another  year 
will  not  be  resisted  strongly  in  the  Commons ;  for 
it  looks  to  the  members  like  another  year  in 
possession  of  the  premises  i  while  the  country  has 
the  substitution  of  a  conditional  for  a  definite  pro- 
mise-. The  past  Government  distinctly  promised  a 
bill  of  some  kind  in  this  year,  and  the  present  Go- 
vernment promise  a  bill  for  next  year,  if  they  can 
find  time  to  prepare  the  measure. 

The  prospects  of  a  reform  bill  are  not  only  there- 
fore delayed  for  twelvemonths,  but  are  less  defined, 
and  distinct  for  1859,  then  they  were  for  1858. 
They  ^become  darker,  and  they  recede.  Several 
members  of  the  Government  have  indeed  expressed 
their  opinions  in  explicit  terms,  on  the  necessitgr 
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of  some  changes  ;  yet^  ibese  are  only  husting*8 
opinions,  and  they  may  not  be  of  macb  importance 
in  the  Oabinet. 

If  the  Premier  bad  distinctly  promised  to  intro- 
duce a  general  measure  of  reform  in  Febraary  next, 
the  GoTcmment  might  have  obtained  peace  on  tbe 
subject  to  that  date ;  but  the  present  state  of  the 
question  fully  justifies  the  course  that  will  be 
taken  by  independent  members  during  the  session. 
It  would  CYcn  support  the  introduction  of  their 
measure  by  the  Opposition ;  and  Yiscount  Palmer- 
•ton  could  scroll  a  bill  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
send  it  round  his  particular  friends  in  as  many 
days. 

After  Easter,  therefore,  notices  of  motions  on 
organic  reforms  will  be  placed  on  the  books  of  the 
CSomroons.  Some  of  them  will  reach  to  discds- 
aions  ;  some  of  the  discussions  will  end  in  divi- 
sions, and  in  one  of  these  votes,  towards  mid- 
summer, the  Ministry  will  be  defeated. 

That  catastrophe  may  be  regretted  by  all  the 
members  who  wish  to  introdace  bills.  The  leader 
of  the  Commons  evidently  allows  the  utmost  lati- 
tude in  that  respect.  Mr.  £wart  sought  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Colonisation  of  India,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  conceded.  Mr.  Baxter  wanted  an  in- 
quiry into  the  manner  of  billeting  soldiers ;  and 
General  Peel  at  once  made  a  committee.  Mr. 
Ayrton  proposed  a  bill  to  convert  all  tbe  area  of 
the  metropolis  into  one  parish  for  the  purposes  of 
rating,  and  permission  was  given  to  introduce  the 
measure.  It  is  now  safe,  upon  the  principle  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  unanimity 
must  be  stronger  than  a  majority  of  149 !  Mr. 
Koebuck  wanted  to  recall  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun 
from  Ireland,  and  not  appoint  a  successor  in  the 
vice-royalty,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  on  the 
previous  question,  without  incurring  the  trouble  of 
any  exposition  of  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
Lord-Lieutenants  in  Dublin.  The  previous  ques- 
tion is  the  most  hopeful  negative  that  can  be  given 
to  any  request.  It  resembles  tbe  commercial  "  call 
again,"  or  "  the  more  convenient  season**  of  morals, 
liord  Bury  wishes  permission  for  widowers  to 
marry  the  sisters  of  their  deceased  wives,  and 
leave  was  given  by  a  majority  to  introduce  the  bill. 
Mr.  Newdegate  and  Lord  John  Russell  were  left 
to  struggle  for  and  against  tbe  admission  of  Jews 
into  Parliament,  and  Lord  John's  bill  passed  on 
a  stage  through  the  Commons  towards  certain 
destruction  in  the  Peers.  Nobody  has  been  op- 
posed as  yet  by  the  Government,  except  Mr.  Dun- 
lop,  of  Greenock,  who  had  a  bill  in  progress  to 
amend  the  Lands  and  Properties  Valuation  Act  of 
Scotland.  This  bill  might  have  rated  deer  forests 
and  shooting  grounds  in  tbe  occupation  of  the 
owners,  and  that  being  equivalent  to  bigliway- 
robbery  in  the  opinion  of  certain  personages,  our 
Lord -Advocate,  the  member  for  Stamford,  was 
employed  to  suffocate  the  measure,  wbich  be  did 
in  a  very  clever  harangue,  founded  upon  fiction, 
and  carried  on  by  the  same  worthless  species  of 
aasertion. 


Mr.  Disraeli  leads  the  Commons  as  some  timid 
people  lead  a  beast  of  which  they  are  afraid.  Ho 
pets,  and  strokes,  and  speaks  kind  words  to  tbe 
creature,  and  allows  it  to  have  its  own  way  to  the 
utmost  stretch  of  its  chain.  That,  perhaps,  is  not  a 
bad  plan.  It  is  easier  and  more  pleasant  than  the 
scheme  of  checks,  taunts,  and  tugs  pursued  by  hb 
predecessor.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  either  cer« 
tain  strength  or  cautious  weakness  ;  and  springs 
probably  from  the  latter  cause  ;  but  it  will  in^ 
augurate  a  new  system  with  more  freedom  to 
private  members  than  they  have  formerly  possessed, 
if  it  lasts  only — but  it  will  not  last ;  the  fabric 
will  topple  over  sooner  than  its  inhabitants  pre- 
sume. 

The  people,  and  we  believe  the  electors  through 
their  representatives,  were  prepared  to  give  the 
Earl  of  Derby  a  fair  trial— they  deemed  him 
entitled  to  a  political  ticket  of  leave  after  his  six 
years'  Opposition  servitude.  They  are  not  indis- 
posed to  try  him  fairly  as  yet.  No  political 
animosity  exists  against  the  Ministry,  and  if  ihey 
be  beaten  out  of  office,  t»  they  will  be  soon,  it 
must  be  from  their  refusal  to  do  the  work  necessary 
in  ibe  present  time.  Ever  since  1854  the  people 
have  waited  with  exemplary  patience  for  a  Eeform 
Bill,  wbich  was  made  a  Cabinet  measure  of  the 
Aberdeen  Government,  and  promised  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  war  by  tbe  Palmerston  Ministry. 
During  these  four  years  the  members  of  the  Derbj 
Cabinet  have  studied  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 
They  have  calculated  the  consequences  of  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  representation  than  exists 
now.  They  have  reckoned  over  all  the  results 
of  extending  the  suffrage.  If  they  cannot  agree 
upon  their  verdict  now,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
will  come  to  a  better  state  of  mind  by  oonfiuement 
in  office.  There  might  be  a  hope  of  that  if,  like  a 
jury,  they  could  be  deprived  of  candle,  fire,  and 
food,  and  locked  up  to  prosecute  their  inquiries 
without  digestive  interruptions.  The  reverse  of 
nil  this  severe  discipline  is  practised  upon  them. 
Some  of  them  are  in  better  circumstances  to-daj 
than  they  ever  were  in  their  lives  before,  and  we 
can  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  be 
converted  to  unanimity  by  affluence  and  comfort 

Even  at  tbe  present  moment — that  is,  at  the 
political  moment  occurring  soon  after  Easter — if 
they  were  to  say  "we  are  agreed*'  upon  our 
Reform  bill ;  but,  "  positively  for  tbe  last  time,'* 
delay  is  wanted.  Give  us  one  year  more.  We  have 
tbe  findings  to  pass  through,  and  we  have  some 
of  them  yet  to  write  on  tbe  great  Indian  case. 
We  have  to  smooth  and  soothe  the  Gallic  eagles, 
wbich  have  become  wild  and  want  flesh.  We 
have  a  difficult  matter  of  accounting  on  the  ways 
and  means.  We  have  to  recover  from  our  astonish* 
ment  at  discovering  where  we  are.  Altogether, 
so  much  work  is  un])leasant ;  and  unless  wo  have 
one  year  more,  some  of  it  will  be  spoiled,  Tho 
time  would  bo  conceded.  Agitation  would  go  to 
sleep  until  the  winter  were  over,  and  the  spring 
had  come.  The  Reformers  would  trust  the  promises 
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of  the  new  Ministry,  \r]:o  have  promised  a  bill,  if 
they  had  some  indication  of  what  they  might 
expect— one  of  those  clear  descriptions  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  can  make  of  a  very  confused  article. 
Without  that — without  a  better  reason  for  wait- 
ing than  the  convenience  of  a  Ministry,  not  pledged 
to  anything  next  year,  and  no  description  of  the 
reform  which  they  are  to  produce,  it  would  be  a 
criminal  neglect  of  great  interests  to  postpone  a 
motion,  which  must  educe  the  requisite  information 


or  overtax  the  Ministerial  strength,  and  produce 
the  next  crisis. 

If  the  late  Premier  and  Lord  John  Russell 
have  declined  to  form  any  more  partnerships  ;  the 
latter  statesman  is  certain  to  make  some  motion,  that 
will  bring  out  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but,  if  the  old  Whig  leaders  have  settled 
their  differences,  the  work  will  devolve  upon  some 
member  of  the  House,  who  is  not  an  expectant 
of  office. 


PANDORA'S    BOX. 


When  Pandora's  faUl  box 
Burst  asunder  fro  Ji  its  locks, 
Then  forthwith  there  bristling  flew 
A  little  arm^d  wing6d  crew : 
Discord,  rushing  wildly  down. 
Deadly  malice  in  his  frown ; 
Anger  flew  with  ruffled  mien, 
All  around  was  Discord  seen, 
Where  his  hot  and  fiery  brow 
Gleamed  as  hateful  then  as  now ; 
£nvy  next,  with  demons  rife, 
Strove  to  fill  the  world  with  strife ; 
Discontent  soon  darkly  spread 
And  his  sombre  mantle  shed 
0*er  the  bright  and  shining  world ; 
Happiness  for  e'er  they  hurled 
From  her  golden  daszling  seat. 
Never  more  the  earth  to  greet ; 
Now  her  place  is  filled  with  care — 
Cold  and  chilly,  dark  despair, 
From  her  bright  and  gladsome  throne 
Comes  the  suffering  mortals'  groan, 


When  for  ever  she  has  fled. 
Quickly  all  the  evils  spread — 
Deadly  Malice,  with  his  power, 
Chased  the  sunshine  from  the  hour. 
And  the  bright  and  pleasant  day 
Changed  to  night  beneath  his  sway ; 
Evil  passions  rose  to  view. 
Widely  spread  and  stronger  grew. 

But  within  the  box  alone 
Stood  a  little  helpless  one, 
Vainly  tried  to  lift  the  lid 
That  sgain  had  downward  slid 
When  the  evils  winged  their  way 
Through  it  to  bright  cloudless  day. 
Spreading  wretchedness  all  o'er 
Where  happiness  had  reigned  before ; 
Still  she  strove  and  strove  with  cvn-^ 
Never  yielding  to  despair — 
Strove  to  break  the  iron  bands, 
Strove  with  wildly  trembling  hands ; 
Wildly  struggling  once  again — 
Till  Hope  escaped  to  dwell  with  men. 


A   DARK   CORNER  OF  HISTORY: 
SIR  THOMAS   OYERBUBT,   AS   COURTIER   AND    AUTHOR. 


Ijir  th6  ooTiTse  of  our  desultory  reading,  it  has 
often  formed  matter  for  wonderment  that,  having 
80  fine  a  field  open  for  the  exercise  of  fancy,  some 
one  or  other  of  our  great  modem  novelists  has  not 
thought  fit  to  "  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale  **  with 
ineidenti  gathered  from  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Orer- 
bory.  It  is  indeed  more  than  probable  that  many 
(who  wonld  nevertheless  feel  indignant  at  a  ohai^ 
of  ignorance  of  England's  history)  have  either  nerer 
heard  of  Overbury,  or,  if  they  have,  know  him 
only  as  a  mere  courtier  who  oame  to  a  dreadful  end 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  To  those  who  have  for- 
gotten, or  know  nothing  of  Oyerbury,  a  few  pas- 
«ig«s  in  that  iU-ttarred  mim's  life-history  may  not 


prove  utterly  uninteresting.  To  those  who  know 
him  in  his  twofold  capacity  of  courtier  and  author, 
we  need  to  make  some  apology,  ere  we  proceed 
to  review  both  characters.  We  feel  that,  while 
bringing  up  the  di^eeta  membra  poetcs  once  more 
to  the  light  of  day,  we  may  prove  but  clumsy 
resurrectionistB.  We.  believe  Mr.  Robert  Bell 
(but  possibly  in  this  respect  our  memoiy  may  be 
treacherous)  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
annotated  Overbury's  poems,  and,  if  so,  there  is 
some  chance  of  our  poet's  reputation,  after  lying 
dormant  for  rather  more  than  two  centuries,  re- 
viving in  English  estimation. 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  (as  we  gather  from  a 
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I  rief  notioe  of  his  life  prefixed  to  his  poetical  and 
prose  works,  published  in  one  small  Yolume,  which 
appeared  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his 
murder,  and  reached  a  tenth  edition,)  was  the  son 
of  Nicholas  Overbury,  a  country  gentleman,  of 
Burton,  in  Gloucestershire;  he  early  discovered 
a  rising  genius,  and  in  his  fourteenth  year  be- 
came a  gentleman-commoner  at  Oxford,  from  thence 
he  removed  himself  to  the  Temple,  but  legal 
studies  not  suiting  his  tastes,  he  shortly  after- 
wards went  to  Franco,  where,  by  travel  and  mix- 
ing with  the  best  French  society,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  polished  gentlemen  of  his  time. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  James  I. 
he  became  acquainted  with  Eobert  Carre, — an 
aoquaintance  which  ripened  into  friendship,  if 
Mendship  can  be  truly  said  to  have  existed  be- 
tween two  men  so  utterly  dissimilar  in  character 
and  intellect.  And  here,  inasmuch  as  that  friend- 
ihip  proved  so  fatal  to  the  luckless  Overbury,  we 
may  as  well  sketch  his  *^  friend."  About  the  end 
of  tiie  year  1609,  Kobert  Oarre,  a  youth  of  twenty, 
and  of  a  good  Scotch  family,  arrived  in  London 
from  his  travels.  Hume  well  describes  the  court 
fieivourite  in  a  sentence,  **  All  his  natural  accom- 
plishments consisted  in  good  looks,  all  his  ac- 
quired abilities  in  an  easy  air  and  graceful 
demeanour."  Fortified  by  letters  of  introduction 
from  Lord  Hay,  Carre  speedily  won  the  good 
opinion  of  James,— who  vas  weakly  partial  to 
mere  beauty,  to  a  degree  unprecedented,  save  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  his  minions.  Piers 
Gaveston  and  Hugh  Le  Despencer.  But  the 
youth  was  so  ignorant  that  even  his  royal  pro- 
tector was  ashamed  of  him,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Hume,  "  took  the  birch  into  his  own  royal  hands, 
and  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of  grammar." 
We  suppose  it  was  somewhere  about  this  time 
that  Carre  (whom  James  had  already  knighted, 
created  Viscount  B.ochester,  deoorated  with  the 
garter,  brought  into  the  privy  council,  &c.,)  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  Overbury,  and  soon 
the  two  qtuui  friends  were  inseparable.  Oarre 
fell  in  love  with  the  Lady  Frances  Howard ;  who 
was  married  to,  and  shortly  after  (under  circum- 
stances which  those  curious  in  such  matters  had 
better  read  for  themselves  in  the  pages  of  contem- 
porary history)  divorced  from,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
son  of  that  ill-fated  earl  who  lost  his  head  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  So  soon  as  the  Countess  of 
Essex  could  obtain  her  divorce,  she  wished  to 
marry  Viscount  Rochester  (Carre) ;  who,  on  his 
side,  consulted  Overbury  on  the  matter.  Now 
although*  Overbury  may  have  been  guilty  of 
encouraging  Eoohester's  criminal  passion  for  Lady 
Essex  up  to  this  time,  it  appears  that  he  opposed 
every  argument  his  friendship  could  suggest  to 
prevent  the  contemplated  marriage;  and  in  the 
zeal  of  friendship  (however  misapplied)  he  even 
«*  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  Eo^eater,  that  he 


would  separate  himself  for  ever  from  him  if  h* 
could  so  far  forget  his  honour  and  his  interest  as 
to  prosecute  the  intended  marriage."* 

This  Qonversatum  was  reported  by  Rochester  to 
the  Countess  of  Essex,  who  naturally  hated  Over« 
bury  for  his  advice,  with  all  the  intensity  of  her 
black  heart  Nay,  more,  she  indueed  Rochester 
to  swear  vengeance  against  Im  quondam  Men^^ 
and  thus  enlisted  her  lover's  sympathies  in  her 
plans  for  Overbury's  ruin  The  will  supplied,  the 
way  was  not  difficult.  Rochester  hereupon  inti- 
mated to  the  King  that  although  Overbury's 
abilities  were  of  the  highest  order,  he  had  latterly 
become  intolerable  from  his  arrogance,  &o.,  ftc. ; 
with  such  like  falsehoods,  as  a  man  who  from  a 
dear  friend  had  become  a  bitter  enemy  could  so 
readily  invent.  Overbury  was  accordingly,  as 
Rochester  hoped,  by  the  King  appointed  Envoy  to 
the  Cburt  of  St  Petersburgh.  Now  was  the  time 
to  effect  his  destruction.  Straightway  going  to 
Overbury,  Rochester  informed  his  unsuspecting 
friend  of  the  royal  pleasure ;  but,  pretending  at 
the  same  time  great  distress  at  the  idea  of  a 
separation,  and  promising  to  procure  him  some 
thing  better  at  court,  he  soon  induced  Overbury 
to  agree  to  refuse  the  embassy.  He  indeed  added, 
that  he  thought  it  just  possible  that  the  Eing 
might  for  a  few  days  be  angiy  at  the  refusal,  but 
no  doubt  he,  Rochester,  could  soon  appease  him. 
And  so,  when  the  King  sent  for  Overbury  to  in- 
form him  of  the  high  honour  to  be  conferred  on 
him,  Jafhes  was  greatly  surprised  when  Overbury 
humbly  requested  his  majesty  to  choose  some 
other  person  for  the  office. 

Rochester  (who  was  an  adept  in  hypocrisy,  if  in 
nothing  else),  then  infiamed  the  King  against 
Overbury  still  more,  on  the  ground  of  his  unparal- 
leled insolence  in  daring  to  refuse  such  a  mark  of 
royal  favour.  And  in  a  short  time  the  luckless 
Overbury  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, — 
of  which,  a  few -days  before,  Rochester  had  caused 
his  protege,  Sir  Gervase  Elways,  to  be  appointed 
the  Lieutenant  The  plan  of  miirder  was  now 
nearly  matured  i  but  difficulties  still  beset  the 
way.  Overbury  could  not  be  assassinated,  be- 
cause the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  (who  is  answer- 
able for  the  prisoners)  dare  not  suffer  it;  and  an 
open  murdeif  committed  in  such  a  place  would 
have  acquired  too  much  unpleasant  notoriety. 
Poison,  therefbre,  was  suggested. 

To  that  end  a  Mrs.  Turner  (a  vile  woman,  and 
a  creature  of  the  Countess  of  Essex)  provided  one 
Weston,  whom  Sir  Thomas  Honson  recommended 
to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  as  a  fit  person  to 
wait  on  Overbury  there.  But  even  this  proved 
insufficient  3  whatever  was  brought  as  food  to 
Overbury  was  dressed  in  the  lieutenant^s  kitohen ; 
it  therefore  became  advisable  to  engage  him  in  the 
plot    It  has  been  affirmed,  and  with  some  HtHe 
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shade  of  probaliUity,  that  ihs  Strl  of  Noftfaampton 
spoke  to  him  of  it,  hintiiig  at  the  same  time  that 
James  was  all  the  while  taoitly  oQ^nixant  of  the 
scheme.  There  are,  howeyer,  to  the  credit  of  the 
lieutenaiit,  not  wanting  writers  who  affirm  that, 
refusing  to  he  oonoemed  in  the  crime,  and  not 
daring  to  disclose  it,  he  took  care  to  seize  all  the 
victuals  Viscount  Rochester  sent  for  Overhury's 
uise.  This  is  probable,  seeing  that  Overbmy  was 
aliye  in  the  Tower  so  long  as  from  April  to  the 
following  September. 

Haying  got  Qyerbury  out  of  their  way,  the 
Yisoount  EoclfiBster  and  the  Countess  of  Essex 
were  oanying  out  their  scheme  of  annulling  her 
marriage  in  order  that  she  might  afterwards  es 
pouse  her  paramour,  Rochester.  Into  this  project 
the  King  entered  more  to  the  credit  of  his  zeal 
for  his  minion  than  his  regard  to  his  own  honour. 
Upon  the  disgraoeful  particulars  of  that  diyoroe 
we  haye  no  inclination  to  dwell.  The  diyoroe  was, 
howeyer,  obtained  readUy  enough ;  the  King,  upon 
Hie  petition  of  the  Countess,  commissioned  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  other  bishops,  and 
some  laymen,  to  hear  and  determine  the  affair. 

The  diyoroe  was  obtained,  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  Archbishop,  who  published  his  reasons  for 
dissent;  the  Ki^  eyen  took  upon  himself  to 
'answer  those  objections;  and— we  again  quote 
Hume—"  to  crown  the  scene,  the  King,  solicitous 
lest  the  lady  should  lose  any  rank  by  her  new 
marriage,  bestowed  upon  his  fayourite  Carre,  in 
addition  to  his  present  title  of  Yiscount  Rochester, 
that  of  Earl  of  Somerset,  under  which  titie  he  is 
notorious  to  all.  So  much  for  the  British 
Solomon  V 

At  last  Oyerbury's  constitution  gaye  way ;  fiye 
months  of  almost  daily  administrations  of  subtie 
poisons  had  done  their  work,  and  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  that  the  cobrt  of  that  weak, 
stuntcfd  pedant,  James  I.  oyer  produced,  was 
dead! 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  linger  longer  on 
tJiis  ground  J  it  will  be  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  say,  that  shortiy  after  Oyerbury's 
death,  the  cause  of  It  was  hinted  at,  confirmed  by 
the  admission  of  a  boy  who  had  been  employed 
by  one  of  the  poisoners,  and  most  of  the  guilty 
parties  were  tried  and  executed.  The  trial  of  the- 
ardh-murderers,  Somerset  and  his  Countess,  was 
delnved  till  May  the  next  year,  1616,  when  sen- 
tenoe  of  death  was  passed  upon  both.  The  King, 
howeyer,  granted  them  a  reprieye,  which  was  often 
renewed  till  the  year  1621,  ^en  they  had  liberty 
to  retire  into  the  country.  At  last  in  1624,  a  few 
months  before  the  Eia^s  death,  a  pardon  was 
granted  to  them,  and  a  pen$ian  J  But,  eyen  in 
this  world,  God's  yengeanoe  against  murder  slept 
not  altogether :  their  guilty  loye  had  by  that  time 
turned  into  the  most  yiolent  hatred;  they  passed 
inaay  yean  to$Mat  in  the  sane  house  without 


any  intercourse  whateyer  i  and,  finally,  the  Ooun- 
tess  of  Somerset  died  of  a  loathsome  diseasSi 
loathed  and  self-loathing. 

And  now  to  change  the  subject, — to  leaye  hor- 
rors worthy  of  insertion  in  the  front  pages  of  the 
"Newgate  Calendar,"  for  a  more  congenial,  if  less- 
known  topic,  the  writings  of  the  ill-starred  Oyer- 
bury. 

The  principal  poem,  from  which  our  author  de- 
nyes  what  littie  reputation  he  now-a-days  pos- 
sesses, IB  "  The  Wife ;"  of  which  a  contemporary 
writes,  while  mourning  that  the  reality  was  so 
yery  different  from  the  imaginary,  speaks  of  her 

as 

More  tbaa  a  woman,  better  than  a  w!fa. 

As  that  poem  possibly  may  be  unknown  to  many 
of  our  readers,  we  yenture  to  make  a  few  extracts, 
"heie  a  littie,  and  there  a  littie,"  not  doubting 
that  thereby  we  shall  be  conferring  a  benefit  on 
any  who  are  induced  in  this  way  to  read  that  poem 
for  themselyes. 

The  age  of  James  I.  was  the  age  of  quaint  con- 
ceits and  ingenious  word-twistings ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, possible  that  to  many  people  Oyerbury's  ideas 
may  seem  robed  in  too  fantastic  a  garb  of  yerse. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  oayil,  howeyer,  at  that ;  let 
each  man  speak  his  own  language  at  his  own 
season,  and  let  us  honour  the  honest  heart  that  so 
speaks  the  truth.  And  now  let  us  hear  the 
courtier  Oyerbury  (whom  it  has  pleased  certain 
writers  to  call  a  mere  man  of  pleasure — an  elegant 
butterfly  while  the  sun  shone — and  nothing  more) 
speak  for  himself  in  his  introductory  lines : 

OF  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  WIFE. 

If  I  wen  to  ehooee  a  woouui, 

Ab  who  knowi  but  I  may  marry  ? 
I  would  tnut  t]ie  eye  of  no  man, 

Nor  a  tongoa  that  may  miscarry; 
For  in  way  of  lore  and  glory, 
Each  tongue  best  teUs  his  own  story. 

First,  to  malce  my  choloe  the  bolder, 

I  would  have  her  child  to  such 
Whose  fkee  Tirtnona  lives  are  older 

Than  antiquity  can  touch ; 
For  tis  seldom  seen  that  blood 
Gives  a  beauty  great  sad  good. 

Tet  an  ancient  stock  may  Iving 

Branches,  I  eonftes,  of  worth, 
Uke  rich  mantles  shadowing 

Those  descents  that  brought  then  forth ; 


Therefore,  to  prevent  such  care 
That  repentance  soon  may  bring, 

Like  merchants  I  would  choose  my  war«, 
Ueefhl,  good,  not  lettering : 

He  that  weds  for  stote  or  face. 

Buys  a  hone  to  lose  a  race. 

•  •  •  •      ' 

Bach  an  ona  aa  when  she**  wooed 
Blushes  not  for  in  thooghta  pasl» 

But  so  innocently  good, 
That  her  dreams  are  even  chaste; 

For  that  maid  that  thinks  a  sin. 

Hath  betrayed  the  fort  she's  in. 
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And  then  he  goes  on  to  saj,  in  his  own  qnaint 
Btyle, 

fEach  woman  is  a  brief  of  womankind, 
And  doth  in  little  •'ten  as  much  contain, 

As  in  one  day  and  night  all  time  we  find  ;— 
Of  either,  more  is  but  the  same  again,  etc. 

We  fill  but  ]>art  of  Time,  and  cannot  die, 
Till  wo  the  world  a  fresh  sopply  have  lent : 

Children  are  Body's  sole  Eternity, 
Nature  is  God's,  Art  is  man's  iustramcnt. 

Now  all  man's  art  but  only  dead  things  makes, 

But  herein  man  in  things  of  life  partakes. 

And  then  follows  a  sensible  observation,  neatly 

tomed : 

Birth  leas  than  beauty  shall  my  reason  blind. 
Her  birth  goes  to  my  children,  not  to  ne : 

Rather  had  I,  that  <wtw4  gentry,  Ihid, 
Virtae,  than  paasire  from  her  ancestry : 

Rather  in  her  alive  one  virtue  see, 

Than  all  the  rest  dead  m  her  pedigree, 

A  little  farther  on,  speaking  of  man's  jealousy, 
he  says  quaintly, 

This  misery  doth  Jealousy  ensae, 

That  we  may  prore  her  false,  but  caimot  true. 

But  our  spaoe  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  so 
muoh  as  we  could  wish  $  even  though  to  take  parts 
for  notioe  is,  we  are  aware,  to  spoil  the  whole  of 
this  poem — ^whose  unworldly  purity  and  oalm  re- 
flection strangely  oontrasts  with  the  courtier's  life 
and  miserable  death  of  one  who,  had  he  lived  at 
another  period,  might  have  shed  a  noble- and  more 
enduring  light  around  English  literature  than 
now  lingers  round  his  own  half-forgotten  name. 

The  failings  of  the  man  Overbury  were  almost 
necessary  evils  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved, 
too  long  a  time  for  his  peace,  too  short  for 
his  fame.  Had  he  been  a  coarse  man,  he  would 
probably  have  died  at  a  good  old  age  with  such 
gewgaws,  in  the  way  of  titular  honours,  as  his 
sovereign  could  have  conferred  upon  him.  Had 
he  been  a  better  man,  he  would  probably  have 
eschewed  the  society  of  Carre,  and,  contented  in 
the  possession  of  the  gifts  God  gave  him,  have 
Boomed  to  have  lived  "turmoiled  in  a  court," 
whose  sovereign,  the  *^  Gentle  King  Jamie,"  whom 
partial  historians  nickname  (Heaven  save  the 
word)  **  the  British  Solomon,"  was  the  most  ano- 
malous admixture  of  good  and  evil  that  ever 
perverted  the  uses  of  a  throne,  and  rendered  its 
possession  contemptible. 

And  so,  wilh  one  more  extract,  let  us  bring  our 
remarks  on  this  head  to  a  close :  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  therein  evinced  is  expressed  in 
poetry  which  may -well  compare  for  terse  truth 
with  some  of  Hochefoucault's  epigrammatic  prose : 

Women's  behaviour  is  a  surer  bar 
Than  is  their  ^To— that  fairly  doth  deny; 

Withoat  denying  thereby  kept  they  are 
Safe  e%n  fhnn  Hope:  in  part  to  blame  is  she. 

Which  hath  without  consent  been  only  tried : 

He  comes  too  near  who  comes  to  be  denied. 

Truly  in  no  more  fitting  words  could  one  bid 
farewell  to  that  sweet  poem,  "  T?ie  Wife^'  than 
in  those  of  oi^e  9f  Overbui^'s  admirers,  who  said, 


7  would  be  married  too,  bot  that  I  know 
Not  what  she  is,  bat  ehovUL  be,  ihoa  dost  show 
So  let  me  praise  thy  work— and  let  ny  Ufs 
Be  single,  or  thy  widow  be  my  "  Wife  I " 

The  most  amusing  works  of  our  author  are  his 
prose  compositions,  entitled  "  Characters,  or  Witty 
Descriptions  of  ye  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,'* 
which,  for  keen  observation  in  witty  guise  and 
epigrammatic  terseness  are  almost  unrivalled.  80 
many  of  these  same  **  Characters"  are  so  freely 
drawn  that,  to  a  reader  of  the  present  day,  we 
might  seem  guilty  of  a  breach  of  decorum  if  we 
quoted  in  extenao.  To  such  a  reader — while  giving 
the  said  objection  its  due  weight — we  would  say, 
what  poor  Overbury  would  have  said,  Hani  $oit 
qui  mal  y  peme.  His  sketch  of  a  courtier  is  one 
of  those  pictures  which  smack  racily  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived : 

A  courtier,  to  all  men'to  thinking,  la  a  man,  and,  to  most  men 
the  finest;  all  things  else  are  defined  by  the  nnderstanding,  but 
thts  by  the  senses;  bat  his  sorest  mark  is  that  he  la  found  only ' 
about  prlncea.  He  putteth  away  much  of  hla  Judgment  about 
the  situation  of  his  clothes.  He  knows  no  man  that  is  not  generally 
known.  His  wit,  like  the  marygold,  openeth  with  the  aon;  and 
therefore  he  riseth  not  before  ten  of  the  dock.  He  puU  more  anr 
JIdence  w  hie  worda  than  meantngt  and  more  in  his  j^ronundiotoa  than 
his  words.  He  follows  nothing  but  inconstancy ;  admires  nothing 
but  beauty ;  honours  nothing  but  fortune ;  loves  nothing.  He  ia  not 
(t.e.  ceases  to  exist)  if  he  be  out  of  court,  but,  fish-like,  breathes 
destruction  if  out  of  his  own  element.  Neither  his  motion  nor 
aspect  are  regular;  but  he  moves  by  the  upper  spheres,  and  la  the 
reflection  of  higher  substances. 

If  you  find  htm  not  here,  yoa  shall  in  Paul's,*  with  a  tooth-pick 
in  his  hat,  a  cape-doak,  and  a  long  stocking. 

Let  our  readers  change  the  dress  and  the  time 
—let  the  time  be  a.d.  1858  instead  of  1612-14 ; 
let  "  Paul's"  be  Rotten-row,  or  St.  James'-street ; 
let ''  the  tooth-piok  in  his  hat"  be  removed,  the 
sombre  shape  of  the  hat  softened  down  into  a  bran- 
new  '*  Lincoln  and  Bennett ;''  let  the  cape-cloak  be 
one  of  Stultz's  best  '*  frocks ''  and  ''  peg-top  trou- 
sers "  be  substituted  for  the  **  long  stocking,"  and 
we  think  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  applying 
Overbury's  remarks  to  many  a  courtier  now  living, 
who  never  heard  of  poor  Overbury,  and  whose 
historical  knowledge  of  tl\e  Court  of  James  I.  is, 
perhaps,  limited  to  the  notion,  that  James  was 
the  King  whom  Guy  Fawkes  tried  to  blow  and 
didn't — as  narrated  in  the  comic  legend  bearing 
Guy's  name,  which  has  been  immortalised  by  that 
amusing  modem  Momus,  Sam.  CowelL 

Of  a  *•  Timeist"  (or  Time-server),  he  says  wittily, 

A  Timeist  is  a  noun  a4Jectire  of  the  present  tense;  he  hath  no 
more  of  conscience  than  fear;  and  his  religion  is  not  his,  bat  his 
Prince's.    When  he  gires,  he  canes ;  when  he  sella,  he  woraUpa. 

In  A  word,  he  danceth  to  the  tone  of  fortone, 

and  stadies  for  nothing  but  to— keep  time. 

If  we  have  omitted  many  things  which  we 
would  willingly  have  quoted,  let  these  be  our 
reasons;  firstly,  that  our  space  forbids  too  long 
extracts  J  and,  secondly,  that  we,  if  we  gave 
such,  might  be  saving  our  reader  the  trouble  of 
reading  "  Overbury 's  Works  "  for  himself  j  which 
office  we  are  unwilling  now  to  perform,  seeing 

:•  St.  Paors  Charch^rd,  then  a  flMblaiiabte  promenade. 
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that  the  tnmble  of  private  reading  will  be  amply 
repaid  on  the  same  principle  as  yirtne  is  said  to  be 
"  its  own  reward." 

We  cannot,  howeyer,  conolade  without  giving 
from  these  admirable  sketches  of  "  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men" — and  of  women,  too,  for  that 
matter^— one  final  extract  from 

A  WAIR  AKD  HAPPT  MXLX-HAID 

Is  4  ooontrjr  wench  tlut  Is  so  far  firom  making  herself  heftntiftil 
by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  Is  able  to  put  all  Fsce-physics  oat  of 
eonntenaaoe.  She  knows  a/otr  took  is  hat  a  dbmft  orator  to  com- 
wtmd  otrtHOt  iberefoie  mfaids  it  noC  AH  her  exeoOeneiea  Hand  in 
kor  00  oUaU^,  as  If  thejr  had  Mtolen  upon  her  without  her  hwwledgt* 
Thoogh  she  be  not  arrajed  in  the  spoa  of  the  sOk-wono,  she  is 
dedoed  in  Innooenooi  a  for  better  wesjing.  She  doth  not.  Iff  long 
lying  in  bed*  spoil  both  her  complexion  and  condition ;  she  rises 
with  Chanticlere,  and  at  night  makes  the  lamb  her  curfew.  She 
makes  her  hand  hard  with  laboar,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pity; 
and  when  winter  ercnings  foO  early,  sitting  at  her  merry  spin- 
aing-wheel  she  aings  deflanee  to  the  giddy  wheel  of  Fortnne.  The 
garden  and  bee-hhre  are  all  her  physic  and  snrgery,  and  she  liree 
the  longer  for  it.  She  dares  go  alone  and  nnfold  sheep  in  the 
night,  liBaring  no  manner  of  HI,  becanse  she  means  none ;  yet,  to 
say  trathf  she  is  nerer  alone,  bat  is  still  accompanied  with  old 
•OQgi,  honeit  thooghta  and  prsyen,  bat  short  ones;  yet  they 


have  their  eiBcaey,ia  that  tli^  are  not  paUed  with  ensoix^  idle 
cogitations.  Thns  lives  she--and  all  her  care  is,  that  she  may  die 
In  the  spring-time  and  hare  store  of  ilowers  stack  apon  her 
wlndhig-sheet. 

Is  not  that  a  fresh  and  fair  description  ?  To 
our  mind  it  is  more  pleasing  than  half  Yirgil's 
Eclogues  and  Georgios  and  aU  the  stupid  sing-song 
pastorals  about  Phillis  and  Strephon  that  have 
been  indited,  from  the  Delia  Cruscan  age  down- 
wards. Whether  such  milk-maids  as  Overbury 
imagines  do  ntiU  exist  in  anj  snug  comer  of  Merry 
England,  we  know  not ;  we  confess  to  a  dim  recol- 
lection of  one  fair  Blowsalinda  who,  one  summer 
morning,  gave  us  milk  with  her  own  fair  hands, 
when  we  were  exploring  North  Wales  on  foot 
with  the  aid  of  thiok-soled  shoes  and  an  oaken 
cudgel.  But  that  is  some  while  ago~-and,  besides, 
even  though  the  genuB  be  not  extinct,  our  printer 
reminds  us  that  there  is  no  more  space  available 
for  private  sentimentalities  in  the  way  of  retro- 
spective reminisoenses  of  Welch  milkmaids. 
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TflS  death  of  General  Havelock  caused  a  deeper 
sensation  through  our  home  realm  than  any  similar 
event  for  many  years.  He  had  gained  more 
rapidly  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  nation,  tban 
any  other  military  man  since  the  days  of  Aber- 
eromby,  Moore,  aud  Wolfe.  They  all  died  on  the 
battle-field,  laying  down  their  lives  for  victory. 
Havelock  passed  through  many  battles  and  during 
the  last  year  won  many  victories  without  even  a 
single  wound.  His  career  had  long  been  the  quiet 
way  of  duty.  He  entered  the  army  without  family 
influence,  and  adopted  a  course  not  altogether 
favourable  to  his  promotion.  The  morning  and 
the  noon  of  his  life,  were  periods  of  arduous  and 
ill-rewarded  work.  The  evening  was  brilliant  and 
dazzling.  Xeill  and  Nicholson  had  won  the  na- 
tions heart  by  great  achievements,  and  we  mourned 
them  when  they  fell  in  the  van  of  battle ;  where 
a  soldier  might  be  reconciled  ito  die,  with  a  new 
victory  won  to  write  upon  the  cllours  that  he  had 
guarded  aud  guided.  Hav clock's  death  occurred 
in  other  circumstances  that  give  to  it  a  peculiar 
solemnity. 

The  people  thought  of  two  commanders  by 
whom  ^his  mutiny  might  be  quelled :  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  Sir  James  Outram  ;  but  the  accom- 
plished Indian  diplomatist  was  far  away  in  Persia; 
and  the  stern  friend  of  Napier,  and  scholar  of 
Wellington  was  at  home.     The  men  who  knew 


India  well  remembered  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  but 
he  was  closed  in  at  Lucknow. 

It  is  but  a  year  ago,  and  yet  names  that  have 
blazed  into  fame,  and  whose  owners  have  expired 
amid  many  honors,  were  comparatively  unknown. 
Colonel  Neil  had,  indeed,  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  Crimea,  and  bad  commanded  the  British 
force  at  the  important  outpost  of  Kertch,  but  the 
Russians  did  not  assail  his  position,  and  he  re* 
turned  to  India,  without  an  opportunity  of  achiev- 
ing that  distinction  which  he  merited. 

Gen.  Nicholson  was  engaged  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  last  year  in  civil  and  engineering  duties ; 
and  in  the  rank  wbich  he  then  held,  could  have 
entertained  no  expectation  of  leading  armies  in  the 
field,  before  the  year  was  old ;  and  in  his  death 
allying  inseparably  his  name  with  the  capture  of 
Delhi.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  very  old,  and  must 
have  had  many  thoughts  of  home  and  retirement, 
in  his  quiet  bungalow  at  Cawnpore,  after  his  service 
of  more  tban  fifty  years  in  India ;  but  he  could 
not  have  dreamed  of  that  tragedy  and  treacheiy 
that  were  for  ever  to  join  his  fate  and  name 
with  Cawnpore,  in  the  bloodiest  tale  of  the  Indian 
revolt. 

The  men  who  rose  to  stem  and  tarn  the  tide  of' 
of  war,  were  all  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  dntiei 
in  an  unostentatious  manner.     Colonel  Gerard  who 
perished    in   victory :  Brigadier  Greathead    who 
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awapi  after  the  Delhi  FngitiTei,  Uke  ilie  afenger 
of  blood :  Brigadier  Showers,  who  circled  aronnd 
the  fallen  metropolis  of  Mohamedanbm,  destrojiog 
the  fortresses  of  chiefs, whose  realms  resembled  little 
kingdoms :  Brigadier  Hope  Qrani  whose  iiasM  has 
become  familiar  in  six  months :  Brigadier  Adrian 
Hope  who,  is  perhaps,  still  yonnger  to  fame :  Col. 
Seaton  whose  mareh  from  Delhi,  and  his  defeat  of 
the  enemj,  as  ineidenta  of  the  road,  form,  eneum- 
bered  as  he  was  with  a  ten  mile  long  train  of 
bullocks,  and  camels,  of  elephants  and  waggons, 
an  achieTcment  of  extraordinary  merit,  was  scarcely 
named  until  he  assumed  that  command  so  perilous — 
were  all  new  men.  Goloneb  Stuart  and  Stewart, 
who  aided  in  reducing  the  rerolt  in  Central  India 
to  the  ashes  of  disaffection,  were  good  officers,  no 
doubt,  but  to  the  public  colonels,  and  nothiug 
more.  Brigadier  McGregor  who  heads  in  reality 
the  army  of  Ghoorkas,  under  the  personal  command 
of  Jung  Bahadoor,  is  a  chief  of  whom  we  never 
heard.  Brigadier  Franks  whose  battles  with  the  men 
of  Oude,  reported  by  the  last  mail,  haye  cost  the 
enemy  aloss  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  in  killed 
and  wounded,  is  thrown  up  by  this  war.  Brigadier 
Inglis,  whose  defence  of  the  Kesideucy  at  Lucknow, 
is  theleadingincident  in  this  terrible  contest,became 
known  only  through  his  position^  Even  Sir  Hugh 
.Rose,  on  whom  more  hard  work  has  derolfed  than 
^s  yet  fully  known  in  this  country,  although  highly 
regarded  louf  ago  in  military  circles,  coald^ 
scarcely  be  said  to  hate  a  European  reputation. 
General  Wilson  who  conquered  Delhi  finally,  and 
who  eommands  the  Artillery  at  Lucknow,  was 
sotk  before  the  siege  of  the  former  place,  an 
ofteer  whose  name  extended  beyond  Indian  circles, 
although  he  had  seen  hard  work  in  that  country. 
All  the  Officers  whose  names  we  have  mentioned, 
were  known  well  in  Indian  and  military  circles, 
but  they  had  not  been  engaged  in  operations,  cal- 
culaied  to  stamp  their  names  upon  the  public  mind ; 
and  it  is  both  a  most  curious  and  gratifying  fact  that 
the  Indian  service  and  the  small  European  force  in 
India,  at  the  occurrence  of  the  mutiny,  produced 
many  men  capable  of  the  most  heroic  deeds; 
which  all  would  have  expected ;  and  also  many  men 
of  conaummate  skill  in  the  strategy  of  war. 

Oeneral-Havelock  is  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
example  of  this  class  of  men  in  his  achievements 
although  not  in  his  antecedents,  for  he  held  high 
oonmand  in  the  Persian  Campaign,  and  was  much 
fsapeoted  by  the  military  authorities  before  its 
ooramenoement.  Although  an  officer  of  the  Queen's 
army,  yet  he  bad  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to 
Indian  service  for  more  ^than  twenty-five  years. 
*  He  was  actively  engaged  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Bonaeae  war,  under  Sir  Arohibald  Campbell ;  and 
ke  published  at  Serampore  a  history,  and  in  some 
ptita  of  the  book,  a  justification  of  that  campaign, 
whibh  ia  both  in  its  literary  and  military  chancter, 
an  admiraUa  work.  General  Havelodc,  was  en- 
{aged  aubseqnently  in  other  hostilities,  and  in  the 
gnat  wan  with  the  Afghans^  and  the  Bikhs.  He 
was  one  of  ttie  heroio  defenders  of  Jellalabad, 


under  Sir  Roheri  Saks  and  he  led  the  left ' 
of  the  army  when  Akbar  Khan  waa  defeated,  Hia 

history  of  the  Afghan  campaign  waa  better  known 
in  this  country  than  his  work  on  the  Burmese  war. 

Still  he  had  only  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  at  the  period  of  the  war  with  Persia;  when 
he  received  an  important  command  and  a  Brigadiere 
rank. 

The  sudden  death  of  General  Havelock,  was  not 
expeeted  in  this  country.  It  led  to  many  small 
publioalions ;  and  we  have  now  three  volumes  pnr* 
porting  to  give  a  history  of  his  life  horn  three 
writers,  two  of  whom,  at  leasts  appear  to  have  had 
aoeess  to  private  doenmeuts.  Mr.  Grant*s  toIum 
is  thin,  and  seems  nther  to  be  a  series  of  proit* 
able  meditations,  upon  an  extraordinary  career 
than  a  biognphy.  Mr.  Owen's  work  is  larger^  and 
describes  at  greater  length  the  earlier  parte  of 
General  Havelock's  career,  than  his  last  year  of 
fame.  Mr.  Brock's  is  the  thicker  Tolume,  and 
passes  over  the  earlier  portion  of  the  life  more 
rapidly  than  Mr.  Owen's,  but  devotes  a  greater 
space  to  the  last  campaign.  The  two  Tolumes 
have  these  characteristics  so  marked,  that  they 
seem  aa  it  were,  to  form  rolumes  1  and  8  of  oae 
work,  in  that  particular,  and  in  that  alone. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  subject  of  these 
volumes,  is  proved  by  the  demand  for  them.  Al- 
though they  have  both  been  published  within  the 
last  month,  yet  we  heard  soine  days  since  that 
thirty- five  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Brock's  work 
had  been  sold.  The  peculiar  connexion  of  the 
author  with  the  subject  of  this  biography,  as  his 
minister,  during  General  Havelook's  residence  in 
this  country,  explains  the  ciroumstance  partly.  Hr« 
Owen's  had  not  been  so  successful,  yet  it  had  ob- 
tained a  good  run  in  the  trade,  for  five-thousand 
copies  had  been  sold  also,  some  time  since. 

The  character  of  the  authors  and  of  the  deceased 
General,  recommend  these  volumes  to  the  religious 
world.  General  Havelock  was  a  man  of  a  con- 
sistent and  high  character  through  a  long  life— 
a  man  who  vindicated  his  principles  in  all  the 
positions  which  he  occupied.  The  authors  of  both 
biographies  afford  many  pleasing  details  on  that 
subject ;  and  we  may  in  passing,  remark  upon  the 
number  of  men  of  that  class  and  faith  whose 
character  has  emerged  recently  in  military  life.  We 
doubt  whether  any  other  lay  profession  has  fur- 
nished more  examples  of  men  living  out  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  than  could  be  gathered  from  our 
military  annuals  for  the  last  few  years.  Probably, 
in  the  private  walks  of  life,  .men  pass  through  the 
worid,  confining  their  views  to  their  immediate 
circles ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  soldiers  to 
whom  we  refer,  adopted  any  means  to  make  their 
opinions  known,  that  should  not  be  generally  pur- 
sued. 

Mr.  BrocVs  volume  is  larger  than  Mr.  Owen's, 
and  contains  more  of  Generid  Hardock's  private 
correspondence  with  his  family  than  has  been 
hitherto  published.  Indeed,  the  number  of  that 
soldier  sprivate  lettersform  a  great  reeomneadatioq 
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of  ihe  Tolame.  Mr.  Owen  h«s  given  at  mnoh  lengib, 
on  the  other  hand,  extracts  from  Havelock*!  rare 
work,  of  which  one  copy  only,  according  to  Mr. 
Owen,  can  he  found  in  London,  on  the  Burmese 
war.  We  might  suggest  the  repuhlicaiion  of  these 
works,  as  a  speculation  that  would  be  productive. 
They  possess  great  intrinsic  interest ;  and  anything 
written  by  General  Havelook  would  now  be  read. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  may  be  pub- 
lished uniform  with  Mr.  Marshman*s  proposed  life 
of  hia  deceased  relative,  and  with  his  private 
oorrespondenee.  From  the  letters  pubiislied  in 
Mr.  Brook'a  volume,  we  believe  that  this  oorros- 
pondeooe  is  very  interesting,  Tiiey  are  interspersed 
with  passages  that  show  a  kindly  and  warm  in- 
terest in  hia  absent  children  and  family,  that  might 
Boi  have  been  eipected  by  many  from  the  stern 
warrior  who  swept  Nana  8shib*s  army  before  him, 
from  Futtehpore  to  Cawnpore  and  Bithoor,  bitterly 
lamenting  his  want  of  cavalry.  They  disclose  his 
owii  feelings  at  that  time,  and  after  he  had  crossed 
the  Ganges  to  relieve  Lncknow.  He  never,  pro- 
baUy.  had  any  fear  for  the  final  recoveiy  of  India ; 
but  he  evidently  was  afraid  that  India  might  be 
lost  and  would  require  to  be  recovered.  He  pre- 
|Mfed  hia  family  for  bad  intelligence  respecting  his 
own  fate,  when,  with  a  cheerful  and  firm  front  he 
was  pressing  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wave  of 
bitter  enmity^  that  surrounded  him,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might'  extricate  the  hcleagured  inmates  of 
the  Kesidency  at  Lncknow  from  the  cruel  fate  that 
(or  five  months  threatened  them.  He  wrote  even 
then  to  his  wife  and  family  that  they  might  never 
meet  again  on  earth.  They  were  never  to  see  him 
more,  and  yet  his  death  was  not  to  oome  on  a 
battle  field  where  he  expected^  that  it  would 
be  met. 

The  extracts  incorporated  by  Mr.  Owen,  from 
the  works  we  have  mentioned,  in  his  volume,  are 
iaieresting  to  military  men.  They  show  how 
eloselyliieatenant  Havelook  studied  his  profession 
while  a  young  officer  of  the  13th  foot,  in  the 
Burmese  war;  and  his  criticisms  on  the  different 
movements  prove  him  to  have  been  above  the 
crime  of  flattering  his  superiors,  by  whom  his 
ebaraoter  was  evidently  respected ;  for  he  was  one 
of  three  officers  selected  to  convey  the  presents  to 
the  Burmese  Emperor,  consequent  upon  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  his  commissioners.  The 
extraota  show  him  to  have  been  always  partial  to 
flank  movements  against  the  native  armies  of 
India,  when  in  a  position  covered  by  entrenchments 
or  fortifications ;  and  the  course  which  he  recom- 
mended aicninst  the  Burmese,  he  adopted  snceess- 
f ully  in  the  battle  with  Akbar  Khan  at  Jellalabad. 

Mr.  Brock,  in  a  single  sentence,  gives  all  that 
General  Havelock  chose  to  record  of  his  birth  and 
|Mirentage;  but  Mr.  Owen  goes  more  minutely 
into  details,  and  tells  ns  "  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  Havelooks  of  Great  Grimsby  were  a  different 
family '*  from  the  branch  from  which  Sir  Henry 
Havekxik  descended,  who,  he  says,  **  belonged  to 
Guisborongb,  in  Cleveland  /'  but  the  memorandum 


written  by  the  subject  of  these  biographies,  and 
transcribed  on  page  9  of  Mr.  Brock's  work,  settles 
the  question.  It  runs  thus :  "  My  father,  William 
Havelock,  descended  from  a  family  which  formerly 
resided  at  Grimsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was 
himself  born  at  Guisborough,  in  Yorkshire."  The 
maternal  descent  seems  clearer  to  Mr,  Owen, 
and  thus  he  traces  it : — 

WilUsm  Havelock  was  s  ship-bailder  of  great  eminoDCS 
at  Saoderland,  builduyg  the  largest  ships' on  the  Wear,  one 
of  which,  named  the  "  Lord  Doacao,**  was  well^kDowo,  and 
was  the  largest  ship  ever  bellt  at  that  port  op  to  thai 
period.  Mr.  Havelook,  after  tlia  death  of  hia  father,  resided 
is  High>street  West,  Btshopwearmoath,  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Hopper,  chemist.  On  the  I6th  of  Aagast,  1787,  he 
was  married  by  the  Rev.  Henry  E^rton,  Rector  (known  at 
**  the  Princely  Rector")  and  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, al  Bishopwearrooiith  ehsroh,  fo  Miss  Jane  Carter, 
Eaq.,  of  Yarm,  Yorkshire,  by  his  wife  Elisabeth,  ifth  dangh* 
ter  of  William  Ettrick,  Esq.,  of  High  Barns,  Bishopwear- 
month,  great  grandfather  of  Anthony  Ettrick,  Esq.,  the 
present  head  of  tlie  Ettrick  family — a  family  long  resident 
in  High  Barns,  hot  who  trace  their  pedigree  from  Anthony 
Etterieke,  of  Barford,  or  Berfotd,  Dorsetshire,  who  waa  bom 
aboet  1604,  and  waa  captain  of  Hone  at  the  siege  of 
Bonlogae,  when  that  pi  ce  snrrendered  in  1544  to  Henry 
YIII.  The  family,  also  by  tradition,  trace  their  pedigree 
from  the  Earl  of  Dnmbarton,  whose  name  was  Doaglas,  and 
who  enjoyed,  among  his  other  dignities,  the  title  of  Lord 
Ettriek.  Mrs.  Carter  had  been  previoosly  married  to 
Edward  Wedell,  Esq.,  also  of  Yarn,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Carter  settled  at  Sunderland,  where  her  daughter  was  tn\ 
introdnced  to  Mr.  Harelock.  Miss  Carter  was  a  Tery  bean 
tifnl  young  lady,  and  was  regarded  as  the  belle  of  the  town 

Amongst  these  great  people  we  had  better  keep 
by  the  Douglass — the  blacjk  Douglass — who  way 
doubtless  monarch  of  Ettrick  forest,  whenever  he 
was  pleased  to  encamp  there;  and  dejure,  was  no 
small  owner  of  Ettrick,  and  a  "  good  and  noble 
knight,"  who  at  last  perished  also^  like  his 
descendant,  fightiog  against  the  "  Moslems.*'  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  up  Anthony  Etterieke,  of 
Barford,  who  may  have  been  a  descendant  of  the 
Douglass.  Both  biographers  are  doubtful  as  to 
the  Danish  ancestry  ascribed  to  the  Havelooks— 
forgetful,  probably,  that  three-fourths  of  us  all 
are  of  Danish  descent,  if  we  mean  thereby  that  our 
ancestors  passed  from  the  east  by  the  Baltic  coasta 
and  Denmark  to  our  own  more  hospitable  islea. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that,  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations,  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
Swedes,  are  our  first  cousins — the  nearest  relatives 
whom  we  have  among  the  nations. 

After  the  removal  of  his  family  from  Bishop- 
wearmouth  to  Ingress  Park,  from  Durham  to  Kent« 
Henry  Havelock  was  sent  to  the  Charter  House 
School,  in  London.  He  was  a  very  steady  boy« 
and  his  companions  called  him  a  Methodist  anid 
gave  him  the  s<m6riptei  of  **01d  Phloss."  Even 
at  that  early  age  he  was  distinguished  by  religions 
practice,  although  Mr.  Brock  writes,  "  but  then 
the  fear  of  God  was  neither  doleful  nor  dismal  in 
the  least  degree  ;  he  could  cultivate  that,  and  read 
Greek  and  Latin  with  the  best  of  them.  He  could 
search  the  Scriptures,  and  pray  to  God,  and  yet 
do  ai^thing  that  it  was  manly  and  virtnons  to  do, 
either  in  the  playground  or  elsewhere."    And  Mr, 
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Owen  writes  of  him,  that ''  this  early  bias  in  favour 
of  religion  was  shown  when  Henry  Havelock  was 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  a  period  when  we  may  expect 
indications  of  the  character  of  the  future  man." 
The  boy,  however,  once  appeared  wilh  a  black  eye, 
and  was  punished  for  it,  although  the  eye  got  dis- 
coloured in  a  good  cause,  but  he  declinedj  to  ex- 
plain, becanse  that  would  have  involved  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  party,  which  would 
have  been  doing  the  same  thing  twice  over. 
Henry  Havelock  was  a  boy  of  *  pluck,"  and  we 
do  not  care  much  for  pattern  boys  who  want  that. 
The  opinion,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  sad  one,  and 
quarrelsome  boys,  we  recollect,  are  great  nuisances, 
and  very  wicked  ;  but  the  efforts  to  place  three- 
score years'  old  heads  on  half-score  years'  old 
ahonlders  is  unnatural ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  also  is  not  wicked.  Boys  are  easily  aus- 
oeptible  of  reasoning,  and  quite  comprehend  appeals 
to  their  honour,  and  in  a  case,  like  Havelock's,  to 
their  religion,  which  is  much  more  important, 
being  the  only  lasting  and  proper  basis  of  the 
former  ;  but  they  should  never  be  condemned  and 
punishdl  without  full  inquiry.  Until  a  boy  be 
proved  guilty,  he  should  be  held  innocent ;  and  he 
seed  not  be  trampled  on  in  every  instance  unless 
the  authorities — parental  and  scholastic — wish  him 
to  crawl  and  equivocate,  or  probably  lie,  in  his 
jouth. 

The  best  lineage  of  a  man  on  Ibe  maternal  side 
is  a  good  and  an  inteUigent  mother.  If  women 
understood  fully  their  power  over  the  next  gene- 
ration, even  the  strongminded  among  them  would 
overlook  their  want  of  votes  in  the  present  time. 
They  can  elect  all  the  members  of  Parliament  for 
1888,  if  they  only  will  work  for  that  result  now. 
Havelock  had  an  excellent  mother ;  and  we  do  not 
add  therefore,  but  cay,  probably  by  that  means 
be  became  an  excellent  man.  Mr.  Brock  refers 
to  this  advantage,  and  to  an  early  error  of  Have- 
lock's, in  the  following  passage. 

At  wilh  10  many  others,  the  religtoni  imprrniont  of 
Havelock  were  traceiible  to  the  infloence  and  cfforti  of  his 
mother,  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  It  was  her  custom  to 
assemble  her  children  for  reading  the  Soriptores  and  prayer 
in  her  own  room.  Henrj  was  always  of  the  party  when- 
erer  he  was  at  home,  and  in  course  of  time  he  was  expected 
to  take  the  reading,  which  he  generally  did.  It  impressed 
him  :  and  under  these  pleasant  circumstances  he  knew,  like 
Timothy,  the  Uoly  Scriptures  from  a  child.  After  the 
death  of  liia  mother  his  religious  feelings  fluctuated  con- 
siderably, and  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  generally  re- 
ceiTcd  opinions  of  the  character  and  the  work  of  Christ.  It 
was  necessary  for  him,  wilh  his  nneaaioess  of  mind,  to  go 
thoroughly  into  that  question.  He  listened  to  the  arguments 
which  were  addressed  to  him  against  the  diTinity  and  the 
atoneBsrat  of  our  Saviour,  and  at  one  time  thought  they 
were  condnsive.  He  might  almost  have  been  claimed  as  a 
belicTer  in  the  Unitarian  creed. 

Subsequent  investigations,  however,  convinced  him  that 
he  had  been  committing  some  great  mistake.  He  had  been 
forgetting  that  his  business  was  not  wilh  that  which  was 
aateoedenlly  probable  about  Christ,  hot  with  that  which  was 
actually  written  about  Him  in  the  Old  and  liew  Testaments. 
He  had  been  overlooking  the  obligation  to  take  the  entire 
testimony  of  Scripture,  and  to  accept  every  thing  which, 
when  honestly  interpreted,  it  is  found  to  teach.    Because  he 


coold  not  naderstand  how  Jesns  Christ  eould  be  both  human 
and  divine,  he  had  pronounced  that  He  oould  not  be  so — 
that  such  an  union  was  impossible  and  absurd.  But  no 
sooner  did  he  reoognise  the  authoritative  nature  of  the 
Divine  oracles,  and  the  corresponding  duty  of  receiving  their 
communication  on  the  subject  without  objection,  than  ho 
renounced  all  his  disbelief  and  doubt,  and  held  fast  to  the 
doctrine,  that  while  his  Saviour  is  the  man  Christ  Jesns, 
He  is  at  the  same  time  over  all  God  blesied  for  evermore. 


It  was  the  roost  absurd  course  that  young  Henry 
Havelock,  or  any  [other  young  man  oould  have 
taken  to  pronounce  any  dootrine  absurd  or  im- 
possible, because  he  oould  not  understand  it. 
People  get  up  creeds  which  they  call  "  rational," 
and  they  are  the  most  irrational  eiistenoes  in  all 
the  region  of  opinions.  If  we  are  only  to  receive 
as  facts,  such  statements  ps  we  understand — ^that 
is  to  say,  as  we  can  analyse  and  explain,  we  ahall 
not  have  very  many  facts  left  in  nature  to  receive. 
We  shall  believe  very  little  indeed ;  and  if  we 
cannot  explain  and  understand  the  material  facts, 
we  act  very  irrationally  in  demanding  from  our 
reason  the  clear  comprehension  of  revealed  facta. 
The  "inteUectual'*  process,  in  Havelock's  ease,  is 
doubtless  the  proper  rule ;  for,  if  we  are  first 
aatisfied  that  the  ^ible  is  the  word  of  God,  we 
must  accept,  with  reverence,  all  its  teachings. 

When  Henry  Havelock,  left  the  Charter  Houaa^ 
he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  began  to  study 
"  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,*'  and  in  1814,  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Chitty's  along  with  the  late  Judge 
Talfourd  ;  but  in  1815,  and  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he  jomed  the  army.  He  con- 
tinued Lieutenant  for  seven  years  in  the  Rifle 
Brigade  ;  but  in  January,  1823,  having  ex- 
changed to  the  13th  Poot,  he  embarked  with  his 
regiment  for  India.  Men  must  not  all  expeot  to 
be  distinguished.  Indeed,  the  world  does  not 
want  many  ffreat  men,  and  therefore,  they  are  not 
supplied.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the 
hidden  elements  of  greatness  abound,  and  will  come 
out  when  and  where  they  are  wanted.  James 
Qardner  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Brock*s  volumes,  never  became  a  great  man, 
but  it  appears  that  he  was  a  good  man. 

Somewhat  like  his  military  predecessor,  mentioned  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  Aeta  of  the  Apostles,  the  centurion  of 
the  Italian  band  at  Cmsarea,  Havelock  was  a  devout  man, 
and  one  that  prayed  to  Ood  alway ;  but  he  needed  more 
instruction  about  the  perfect  freenen  of  salvation,  or,  at 
least,  a  clearer  conception  of  his  own  welcome  to  the  im- 
mediate  participation  of  all  that  Christ  had  lived  and  died 
to  procure.  He  needed,  in  fact,  very  much  what  Cornelius 
needed ;  and  in  his  sovereignty  God  supplied  the  need.  The 
set  time  to  favour  the  devout  inquirer  came.-  Thus  runs  his 
account  of  the  blessing  which  was  so  opportunely  vonohaafedt 

A  far  mere  important  event,  as  regarded  the  interests  of 
the  writer,  ought  to  have  been  recorded  whilst  narrating 
the  events  of  1828 ;  for  it  was  while  sailing  aooas  the 
wide  Atlantic  towards  Bengal,  that  the  apirit  of  God  came 
to  him  with  its  offers  of  peace  and  mandate  of  love,  whidi 
though  for  some  time  resisted,  were  received,  and  at  length 
prevailed.  There  was  wrought  that  great  change  in  his  soul 
which  has  been  productive  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  him 
in  time,  and  he  trusts  has  secured  him  happiness  throngh 
eternity.  The  <*  General  Kyd"  in  which  he  was  embarked, 
conveyed  to  India  Mijor  Sale,  destined  thereafter  to  defend 
JeUahabad ;  but  she  also  carried  out  a  humble  oopreteading 
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man — James  Gardner,  then  a  lieuteQant  in  tlie  13th,  now 
a  retired  captain,  engaged  in  Home  Missionary  objects,  and 
other  vorks  of  Christian  lieiievolcace  at  Bath.  This  exceU 
lent  perfon  was  most  influential  in  leading  Havelock  to 
make  pnblic  avowal,  by  his  works  of  ^Christianity,  in 
earnest." 

Yoang  gentlemen  who  will  not  stady  hard  ure 
of  little  Qse  in  India.  The  fact  may  explain  the 
intellectual  strength  of  those  Anglo  Indians,  who 
acquire  distinction.  They  mnst  pass  through  a 
mental  discipline  that  secures  habits  of  application. 
Henry  Havelock  was  indebted  for  all  the  appoint- 
ments that  he  obtained,  originally,  to  his  knowledge 
of  languages  acquired  after  his.arrival  in  India. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Owen*s  work, 
page  20,  is  interesting  at  this  distance  of  time  as 
a  vindication  of  the  first  Burmese  war,  in  which, 
as  now  in  nearly  all  our  wars,  certain  parties  in  this 
country  then  held  our  Government  to  be  culpable. 

Havelock  describes  this  war  as  one  directeJ  against  B.ir- 
Varians,  a  straggle  against  local  difficaltics,  and  as  excluding 
the  promise  of  those  splendid  achievements  which  illnstrate 
the  page  of  history.  It  originated  in  a  season  of  profound 
pence,  without  the  previous  intimation  of  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint, the  first  collision  taking  place  by  an  attack  on  the 
little  island  of  Shapnree  Deep,  formed  of  the  mud  and  sand 
thrown  np  by  the  action  of  the  river  Tek  Naaf,  the  boundary 
line  between  Arracan,  and  the  Chittagong  district  at  its 
month.  This  spot  formed  a  British  possession,  which  we 
had  cleared  and  p-irtly  cultivated,  and  where  the  authorities 
had  a  police  establishment  and  a  guard  of  native  soldiers. 
Havelock  repudiates  the  notion  that  tliis  aggression  was  the 
■ole  cause  of  the  Burmese  war,  and  attributes  the  allegation 
to  weak  men  belonging  to  such  a  claas  of  rcasoners  as,  in 
the  days  of  Burke,  believed  that  the  revolutionary  war  was 
waged  fur  the  opening  of  the  Schcld.  The  attack  on 
Sbapurce  Deep  he  describes  as  the  first  act  of  hostility  by 
no  armed  force,  already  assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Ben- 
gat.  Previous  to  this  invasion  of  oar  little  island  territory, 
the  question  of  the  direct  invasion  of  Bengal  had  been  dis- 
cussed  in  the  hall  of  the  Lotoo,  or  grand  Council  of  State, 
and  the  king,  though  a  man  of  mild  disposition,  and  not 
caring  much  to  enoonnter  a  war  with  the  governors  of  India, 
had  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  his  conncillors,  and,  amidit 
the  applauses  of  the  assembly,  had  sanctioned  the  invasion  of 
Bengal.  At  that  Orand  Council  the  Bundoola,  with  vows 
and  vehement  gestures,  announced  that  from  that  moment 
Bengal  was  taken  from  under  the  British  dominions;  his 
words  being  :  '  Henceforth  it  has  become  in  fact,  what  it  has 
ever  been  in  right,  a  province  of  the  Oolden  King.  The 
Bnodoola  has  said  and  sworn  it.'' 

*  No,*  says  Havelock,  *  it  was  a  war  for  the  vindication 
of  the  national  honor,  insulted  and  compromised  by  the  ag- 
greasions  and  encroachments  of  a  barbarous  neighbour.  A 
war  for  the  security  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Chittagong,  Moorshedabad,  Rungpore,  Silhot,  Tip- 
perah,  menaced  with  the  repetition  of  tlic  atrocities  perpe- 
trated the  year  before  in  Assam.  That  would  indeed  have 
been  a  parental  government  that  should  have  consented  to 
have  abandoned  its  snbjpcts  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Bun- 
doola and  the  Maha  Silwa.* 

Lieutenant  Havelock,  was  not,  when  he  penned 
these  lines  '<  a  bloody  and  deceitful  man,*'  although 
he  was  a  soldier ;  but  he  held  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  domiuions  to  be  what  all-good,  or 
at  least,  all  prudent  patriots  hold  them  to  be,  a 
paramcfUnt  consideration. 

The  army  under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  released 
the  Europeans  in  Ava  from  a  cruel  bondage,  that 
tl^reatened  results  equal  almost  to  those  which 


have  occurred  last  year  in  India.  Dr.  Judson, 
the  American  Missionary  to  the  Burmese  empire, 
was  one  of  these  prisoners.  Mri.  Judson,  whose 
diary  and  memoirs  has  long  held  a  wide  popularity 
among  religious  works  in  this  country,  was  left 
alone  in  that  barbarous  capital.  Mr.  Brock  refers 
to  her  in  the  following  passage  :— 

Mrs.  Judson  was  the  only  white  Christian  female  in 
Ava,  and  the  only  foreigner  who  was  not  consigned  to 
prison.  Her  whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  twenty  days, 
when  she  was  confined  by  the  birthof  her  child,  was  devoted 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  sorrows  of  her  husband  and  of  his 
fellow  prisoners.  Her  perfect  familiarity  with  the  fangnage 
of  the  country  provided  her  with  the  means,  and  her  superior 
manners  and  appearance  often  found  her  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  officers  of  Government,  which  she  did  roost 
assiduously  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

Her  biographer  tells  as,  that  the  knowledge  of  her  deeds 
had  reached  the  British  camp  before  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities.  She  was  received  at  the  camp  at  Yandaboo,  with 
honours  such  as  would  have  befitted  a  lady  of  the  most  exalted 
rank.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
treated  her  with  parentil  kindness,  and  every  thing  the  army 
could  command  wiis  made  to  minister  to  her  comfort. 

Mrs.  Judson  wdsalady  of  great  tact,  in  addition 
to  other  and  higher  qualifications,  and  was  enabled 
to  pass  through  the  most  severe  ordeals  that  can 
be  supposed;  bnt  "she  had  her  revenge" — all 
that,  as  a  Christian  lady,  she  sought,  more  than  she 
really  took ;  for  when  the  Burmese  Commissioner? 
were  asked  to  diuc  with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
and  his  Staff,  and  found  the  American  lady  occupy- 
ing at  the  table  the  place  of  honour,  they  trembled 
for  their  fate,  recalling  the  contumely  she  had  met, 
and  the  cruel  treatment  which  she  had  received 
from  them;  and  Mrs.  Judson  was  obliged  to 
assure  them  of  their  personal  safety. 

The  tremour  of  the  commissioners  attracted  the 
attention  of  General  Campbell,  who  said  to  his 
lady  guest,  "  I  fancy  these  gentlemen  must  be  old 
acquaintances  of  yours,  Mrs.  Judson ;  and  judging 
from  their  appearance  you  must  have  used  them 
very  ill." 

While  in  the  Burmese  service  Lieutenant 
Havelock  commenced  the  practice  of  addressing 
those  men  who  could  be  induced  to  attend  his 
meetings,  especially  upon  the  Sabbath,  on  religious 
subjects.  They  had  public  worship  and  the  officer 
officiated.  In  one  part  of  Burmah  they  appro- 
priated a  heathen  temple  to  these  meetings ;  and 
Mr.  Brock  describes  one  of  them. 

Accordingly  it  was  announced  that  that  would  be  the 
place  of  meeting.  An  officer  relates  that  aa  he  was  wander., 
ing  round  about  the  pagoda  on  one  occasion,  he  heard  the 
sound,  strange  enough  as  he  thought,  of  singing.  He 
listened  and  found  that  it  was  certainly  psalm-singing.  Ha 
determined  to  follow  the  sound  to  its  source,  and  started  for 
the  purpose.  At  length  he  reached  the  chamber,  and  what 
should  meet  his  eye  but  Havelock,  with  his  Bible  and  hymn 
book  before  him,  and  more  than  a  hundred  men  seated 
around  him,  giving  earnest  heed  to  his  proclamation  to  them 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  How  had  they  got  their 
light  by  which  to  read,  for  the  place  waa  in  dark  shade  f 
They  had  obtained  Israps  for  the  purpose,  and  patting  them 
in  order,  had  lit  and  placed  them  one  by  one  in  an  idola 
lap.  There  they  were,  those  dumb  bnt  signifioaat  lamp- 
bearers^  in  constant  tue  ;  and  they  were  there,  we  may  bo 
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v«n  iwiiJ,  to  mggMl  itiniag  thovghU  to  the  LieaUnaiii 
aod  his  aea.  How  well  the  cxr.  peelin  woald  be  aader- 
•tood  there?  How  iBprettivelj  mnm  parts  of  the  irit 
chapter  of  the  Boauas  woaU  he  eaphuned  I  How  earDtatlj 
the  pr^er  woald  be  olhrad,  that  the  BaraMse  might  be  ia- 
daeed,  throagh  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  cast  these 
aad  an  other  idols  to  tlie  moles  and  to  the  bats !  How 
fratefally  woald  thanksgiTiag  be  offered  that  He  who  is  oar 
Ood  is  the  God  of  talfatloa,  the  God  and  AAher  of  oar 
Lord  Jeaas  Christ 

The  result  was  highlj  favoiinble,  and  Lieateiiant 
HaTelock*s  company  became  exemplaiy  in  their 
oondact.  To  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  Mr.  Brook 
•scribes  a  statement  that  has  been  in  the  press 
generally  debited  to  Lord  Gongh.  An  emergency 
arose— bnt  we  may  describe  the  occasion  in  Mr. 
Owen's  words:— 

'Aboat  that  time  a  miliUiy  emrrgeacj  hsTiog  arisen,  the 
Genera]  in  comroaod  thought  not  of  his  embarrassment. 
HsTiog  ordered  oat  a  particular  troop,  the  reply  was  that 
thej  wen  intoaieated,  aad  eoald  not  take  a  place  of  danger. 
Then,  said  the  oomoiaadiog  officer,  "  Tarn  ont  Ha? dock's 
mea ;  he  is  always  ready,  and  his  men  are  nerer  drank.** 
They  were  immediately  ander  arms,  and  the  GeneraFs  object 
was  achicTed.  Not  withont  moeh  opposition  was  it  that  he 
has  endeaTonred  to  walk  hamhly  with  his  God.  He  was 
ridiealed  and  persecnted  for  righteoosaeis'  sake.  On  the 
adjntaacj  in  his  eorps  beooming  Taeaat,  an  applicatioo  was 
made  to  the  Goveraor-General  to  giro  it  to  Harelock.  His 
lordship  demarred  oa  aeeoaat  of  wliat  had  been  said 
to  Hafdoek's  disparagemeat  as  beiag  aa  enthasiast  aad  a 
Bitter  was  the  hostility  which  beiet  him  on  that 
a,  aod  only  in  .'this  manner  it  wu  oTcreoroe :  A  re- 
tarn  was  ordered  of  the  offenees  eommitted  by  the  men  of 
the  se? eral  oompaaiss  thronghont  the  regiment ;  and  hating 
oamiaed  the  retarn,  the  Oofemor-General  said  he  fonad 
that  the  mea  in  Hafdoek*s  eompany,  who  had  joiaed  in  his 
nligioas  eiereises,  vere  the  most  sober  and  best  behaTed 
aien  ia  the  regiment.  The  complaint  agsinst  the  men,  he 
said,  was  that  they  were  Baptists,  aad  he  added  that  he 
wished  that  the  whole  regimeat  were  Baptuts,  too.  The 
resnlt  of  the  inquiry  was,  the  bestowal  of  the  adjntancy  apon 
Hatelcck,  and  the  entry  ia  his  memorandnm-book  simply 
mentions  the  fact,  with  the  addition  of  the  following  words  : 
— *Coatiane  religioas  iastrnotion  to  the  soldiers,  and  do 
•reiything  to  promote  temperate  habits  among  them.' 

Mr.  Owen  speaks  of  the  persecution  and  the 
fidiottle  endured  by  Lieut.  HaTelock  on  account 
of  his  religious  convictions  and  proceedings,  but 
although  ridicule  may  hare  been  levelled  at  him, 
1^  some  persons,  yet  we  have  seen  that  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell  titeted  him  with  great  consideration ; 
and  we  should  not  think  that  he  had  employed  the  ' 
epithet  quoted  in  Mr.  Brock's  version  of  the 
atory,  "Then  call  ont  Havelock's  saints;  they 
are  never  drunk,  and  Havelock  is  always  ready.'* 

When  Havelock  returned  from  the  Burmese 
campaign  to  India,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Serampore  mission,  and  the  following  entry  in  his 
diary  marks  two  events  in  his  life : — 

1829,  Febraary  9th.  Aanirersary  of  Fight  at  f  agham- 
Hyo.  Harried  at  Seramporr,  to  Hannah,  the  third  danghter 
of  Dr.  Harshman. 

The  character  of  Lady  Havelock's  family  is  well 
known  in  England,  yet  we  may  quote  the  following 
brief  description  of  the  Serampore  mission  from 
Hr.  Owen's  Tolnme : — 

He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  he  married  Hannah 
Shaphsri,  taghter  of  the  venmable  Dr.  Mardiman.  Baptist 


Missionaiy  of  Serampore,  aad  aow,  by  the  special  gtiee  of 
Her  M^iy,  raised  to  the  digaity  of  the  lady  of  a  Baiwact, 
althoagh  her  hasbaad  never  lived  to  reeeiva  tha  hoMW 
designed  for  him. 

The  history  of  Christian  Missions  preaeata  m  iaataaee  of 
greater  dcTotioo  to  this  sacred  caaae  than  was  displayed  by 
Dr.  Marshmaa,  aad  the  other  oumhersof  the  mission  turn  If 
with  which  he  was  associated.  These  fiuthfal  men  aom- 
menoed  their  laboan  amidst  the  greatest  oppodtioa  from  the 
aathorities,  who  woald  not  allow  them  a  alaading  in  onr 
Seat  ladian  tfrritoty,  aad  ia  eonseqaanea  they  wan  eosa- 
pdled,  ia  1799,  to  take  np  their  abode  ia  Scmaponb  then  in 
poeiession  of  the  Dntch. 

For  six  yean  Dr.  Marshman  diligeatty  sladied  the  Bea- 
galee  aad  Sanskrit ;  alter  which  he  applied  himself  to  the 
stady  of  the  Chinese,  of  which  he  obtained  a  perfect  kaow- 
ledge,  aad  translated  into  it  the  whole  Bible.  He  also 
pablished  a  "  Distertatioa  oa  the  Charaeteis  and  Sonnds  of 
the  Chinese  Langaage,"  4(0.,  1809 ,  "The  Woriu  of  Con- 
fncins,  containing  the  original  with  a  translation,**  4io.,  1811 ; 
"  The  ClaTis  Sinica ;  Elements  of  Chinese  Grammar,  with  a 
preliminary  Dissertatioa  on  the  Characters  aad  the  Colkiqaial 
Hediam  of  the  Chinese,  and  aa  appeedix  eoa»aiaiag  tha  Ta- 
Hyok  of  Confadoi,  with  a  traoshUioa,"  1814l 

The  prindple  on  which  the  missionaries  agreed  to  act  was, 
that  BO  one  shoold  engage  in  any  priTate  trade,  bnt  that 
whatfoerer  was  proeared  by  aay  member  of  the  Cuaily  shoald 
be  appropriated  to  the  boiefit  of  the  Missioa.  Oa  this 
principle,  Dr.  Carey  in  the  College,  Dr.  Hanhman  ia  the 
School,  and  Mr.  Ward  in  the  Printing  OfBoe,  eaeh  coatribated 
considerably  more  than  £1,000  a-year  to  the  naderUkiag. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  anthon  through 
the  life  of  this  good  soldier,  because  another 
opportunity  will  [occur  of  examining  the  militaiy 
narrative.  His  promotion  was  slow,  and  yet  he 
seems  to  hare  been  on  friendly  terns  with  the 
oommandersin-chief — ^with  Lord  Fitaolaranee  and 
Sir  George  Ansom  ;  whOe  during  active  serrice 
he  was  alwas  on  the  staff,  or  employed  as  inter* 
preter.  Nobody  can  doubt,  that  if  Heniy  Have- 
lock had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Company  in- 
stead of  that  of  the  Queen,  he  would  haTo  been  a 
general  officer  ten  years  earlier  in  life;  and  yet 
the  public,  who  do  not  doubt  that  fact,  listlessly 
sec  the  patronage  of  the  Company  going  over  to 
the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Ministry ;  and  their  own 
representives  making  the  change,  without  any  ' 
guarantee  that  the  patronage  of  the  Company's 
service  will  not  soon  be  dispensed  on  the  jobbing 
principles  which  have  too  long  prevailed  in  the 
Queen's  army. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock  continued  steadfastly  in 
that  course  of  life  on  which  he  had  entered.  Many 
years  after  his  marriage  he  found  himself  at  the 
opposite  'side  of  Indii^  and  in  its  great  western 
metropolis.  The  following  passage  from  Mr. 
Brock's  work,  refers  to  events  only  ten  years  ago. 
He  was  in  Bombay  a  very  earnest  supporter  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.  At  one  place  he  con- 
fessed himself  to  be,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  onlj 
represeotative  of  his  communion ;  bnt  he  was  a 
man  raised  far  above  all  narrow-mindedness,  and 
he  entered  fully  into  the  objects  and  spirit  of 
that  Christian  confederacy  which  should  become 
great. 

No  sooner  did  he  settle  at  Bombay  for  a  tia^  than  ha 
identiAed  himself  aeti? ely  with  the  fKeads  of  Christiaa 
tnith  there  of  every  denoBhuUion.    He  assiitad  at  all  thair 
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meettogi  for  the  promotion  of  minioniiry  and  edaeational 
effoiti ;  and  commoned  at  the  Lord's  supper  "  with  mach 
pleatnre,  and  he  wonld  hnmbly  hope  not  withoat  profit,*' 
with  the  Presbjteriant  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
eommnnications  from  those  who  remember  the  sojourn  in 
Bombay,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  roost  earnest  in  eo-operating 
with  erery  OTaagelical  labourer,  and  ready  to  lend  assistance, 
either  with  his  personal  esertions  or  his  purse  as  the  case 
required.  With  the  man  who  was  self-conceited,  churlish, 
uncharitable;  ripd  in  the  assertion  of  his  own  right  of 
prirate  judgment,  but  reckless  and  regardless  of  his  neigh- 
hour's  right»  he  had  no  sympathy.  With  the  large-hearted 
generoeity  of  his  whole  religious  life,  and  certainly  of  the 
most  dirersified  and  trying  of  these  modern  times,  his  habits 
at  Bombay  were  admirably  consistent.  He  loved  the 
brethren,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

The  fidlure  of  his  health  excited  ffpprehensioas  for  the 
result.  His  own  belief  was  that  he  had  incurred  serious 
misdiief  on  that  day  when  he  fought  at  Moodkce.  lie  had 
been  marching  all  day  from  dawn,  and  about  noon  enconu' 
tered  the  advancing  Sikhs.  The  cngagcmcat  was  arduous *aad 
severe.  The  troops,  which  liad  bngan  to  si  agger,  Ilavelock 
had  to  rally,  and  lead  on  again  against  the  foe. 

At  the  dote  of  the  day,  parched  with  thirst,  he  came  to  a 
well,  and  eagerly  drank  a  full  draught.  His  horse  refused 
to  taste  the  water  and  very  sensibly  waited.  The  horse  was 
right,  for  the  well  had  been  poisoned  by  the  Sikhs.  From 
the  effects  of  that  draught  upon  his  constitution  he  never 
fully  recovered. 

The  injury  to  his  health  caused  his  return  lo 
Europe.  He  passed  a  few  years  in  Eugland,  and 
in  Germany,  at  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine.  He  could 
not  afford  to  retire  from  the  service,  and  as  he  was 
anxious  to  have  his  younger  children  educated  in 
Europe,  Lady  Havelock  and  those  members  of  his 
family  who  were  not  in  active  employment,  re- 
mained at  Bonn.  His  correspondence  with  them 
is  evidently  interesting,  from  tlie^portions  quoted 
in  Mr.  Brock's  Tolume;  and  they  cvir.ce  that 
description  of  knowledge,  in  which  dcTiclency 
would  have  been  excuseable  in  an  Officer,  whose 
life  had  nearly  passed  awciy  in  Indian  camps.  He 
left  Bonn  in  1857,  and  lie  had  decided  on  serving 
only  six  years  longer  in  India,  without  *'  r.nolher 
taste  of  European  air."  Six  years  formed  the 
period  that  he  had  decided  upon  for  liis  second 
service.  He  accomplished  them,  and  he  died  as  the 
sixth  year  drew  to  its  end,  amid  scenes  of  blood 
and  suffering  unexampled  even  in  the  annals  of  that 
land.  The  subjoined  letter  forms  part  of  this 
private  correspondence  written  from  Vienna  in 
1857,  as  the  writer  was  on  his  route  to  India. 

Vienna  is  a  very  splendid  capital  in  population  and  extent 
— the  streets  well  built  and  clean — tlie  public  baildings 
stately,  though  generally  withoat  architectural  beauty,  and 
the  environs  highly  picturesque.  The  churches  are  many 
of  them  magnificent,  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's  the 
•pire  of  which  I  ascended  this  morning,  is  far  finer  than 
Cologne  or  XJlra.  The  presence  of  the  mighty  Danube  gives 
the  city  a  noble  air.  The  Belvidere  palace,  and  its  gardens, 
•re  grand,  though  not  highly  tasteful.  The  gallery  in  it  is 
flUsd  with  a  very  numerous  collection,  in  strikingly  good 
preservation,  rich  in  two  splendid  Raphaels,  two  eacellent 
Correggios,  a  master-piece  of  Titian,  and  a  perfect  galaxy 
from  the  ttudiot  of  Reubens,  Vandyke,  and  the  great 
Venetian's,  one  very  fln6  Murillo,  and  numerous  pictures  of 
Jordaens  and  the  Bolognese  and  Flemish  schools.  There  is 
likewise  a  charming  Pietro  Ferugina,  and  a  good  Francia. 
Bat  the  collection  is  too  nnmerons^that  is,  has  too  many 
•eeood  and  third-rate  pictures  in  it.    But  tell  my  girls  I 


have  now  done  with  pictures,  and  begin  to  wish  that  I  had 
left  Europe  without  seeing  any,  for  I  fear  snch  sights  rosy 
unfit  me  for  the  stern  duties  which  lie  before  me.  Let  them 
turn  their  hearts  and  minds  to  the  great  business  of  salva- 
tion, and  learn  to  be  practical  persons,  buildiug  their  hopes 
of  earthly  satisfaction  only  on  a  sense  of  duty  faithfully 
discharged,  and  their  expectation^  of  eternal  blessedness  on 
the  merits  of  the  Saviour. 

Now— though  the  word  tears  my  hearUtrings— adieu  ! 
God  may  grant  ns  a  happy  meeting  sooner  than  we  expect ; 
but  if  never  on  earth,  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  I  trust  we 
shall. 

Mr.  Brock*s  volume  contains  a  full  account  of 
the  operations  during  the  last  summer,  which,  Mr. 
Owen  passes  over  lightly.  Mr.  Brock  avowedly 
follows  the  anonymous  author  of  the  red  pamphlets 
in  some  portions  of  his  account  of  the  campaign, 
which  is  to  be  the  more  regretted  as  the  pamphlets 
were  written  without  official  information,  and  are 
inaccurate  occasionally;  although  the  leading 
features  in  these  months  of  battle  are  clearly  given. 

That  portion  of  the  work  we  do  not  at  present 
propose  to  notice,  because  the  operations  are 
fresh  in  the  public  recollection.  All  classes 
acknowledge  them  gratefully..  The  nation  is 
willing  to  be  just  to  the  memory  of  one  man  and 
his  family.  Happily  that  memory,  as  the  charac- 
ter is  drawn  by  Mr.  Brock,  as  it  has  been  drawn 
by  hundreds  of  pens,  is  such  that  men  can  place 
before  the  young  for  their  imitation.  We  have 
few  more  blameless  lives  among  our  biographies 
than  that  of  this  Christian  soldier;  and  bis 
example,  we  hupe,  will  speak  for  many  a  year  to 
the  hearts  of  young  men  in  his  o^n,  and  in  other 
professions ;  so  long  as  his  monument,  which  the 
nation  will  place  in  Trafalgar  square,  shall  record 
its  gratitude  for  cruelty  prevented,  India  recovered, 
and  treason  punished ;  but,  over  all,  its  gratitude 
for  a  long  life  of  duly  well  performed  in  every 
path. 

We  eanicaliy  recommend  the  following  extract 
to  the  study  of  a  clasa  who,  to  their  other  virtues, 
whatever  they  may  be,  have  forgotten  to  add,  or 
to  seek  the  addiliuu  of  thitt  charity  which  thinketh 
no  evil  :— 

The  heroism  displayed  in  the  life  of  this  great  soldier 
furnishes  a  plea  for  religions  men  who  follow  the  profession 
of  arms ;  a  plea  addressed  alike  to  their  fullow -soldiers,  and 
te  civilians,  many  of  whom  look  with  iiorror  on  the  profes- 
sion to  which  they  are  indebted  for  tltclr  security.  Every 
friend  of  mac,  every  true  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  must^be 
a  lover  of  peace,  and  regard  war  as  one  the  greatest  calami- 
ties that  can  scourge  humanity  ;  but  we  roust  not  allow  our 
desire  to  ehcit  a  stern  and  uncharitable  judgment  on  those 
who  have  had  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  cause  of  right  and 
mercy.  Ilavelock  was  one  of  a  large  and  increasing  class, 
whose  Christian  meekness,  humility,  faith,  and  valour  com- 
mand our  confidence  and  admiration,  although  they  have  not 
adopted  the  dogma  that  war,  defensive  or  offensive,  and  in  all 
circumstances,  is  inoompatible  with  Christianity.  They  «fho 
nuchristianise  the  roiUtary  profession  roust  dispose  of  the 
case  of  Uavelock,  and  when  this  task  is  peiformed,  they 
must  deal  with  a  thousand  rooro  in  all  ranks,  from  the 
greatest  generals  to  the  huroblest  recruit,  constituting  the 
church  in  the  army,  whose  names  they  must  erase  from  the 
Book  of  Life,  because  they  find  them  enrolled  among  the 
army  of  an  earthly  sovereign. 

This  great  name  also  pleads  among  soldiers  of  all  ranks 
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tor  those  eomndea  vho  have  the  coungt  to  niaai  fonrird 
ts  the  soldiers  of  Christ.  Is  it  too  mnch  to  ask  that  a 
soldier  shall  not  be  riJiculod,  and  loaded  with  insult,  and 
made  the  sobject  of  eoane  merriment,  becaase  he  kneels 
dovn  to  pray  to  G^xl ;  because  he  reads  his  Bible  and  believes 
its  truths ;  bcc.tn«o  lie  ventures  to  speak  to  others  on  those 
high  themes  wliich  oa^ht  to  cn^a^e  all  minds,  and  none  ean 
neglect  aud  yet  escape  the  judgment  of  God  P  Let  the  history 


of  Haveloek  and  the  atiats  io  Bvnnah  he  nnoiBered,  uid 
let  us  hope  thai  if  any  of  our  soldiers  are  willing  to  remain 
under  the  dominion  of  Satan,  they  will,  at  least,  rrspect  thc;r 
brave  comrades  who  think  it  better  to  snhmit  to  the  Captiun 
of  salvation,  and  gird  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  in 
the  night  of  the  lloiy  Spirit  fight  their  wi^  through  the 
opposing  host  to  the  gates  of  the  hetveoly  city. 


LITERARY  REGISTEK. 


S(mgs  ^  "EarUf  Sprung.     Bj  Kowlaud  Brown. 

1  ToU  pp.  SOS.  London :  W.  Kent  and  Ck>. 
This  is  a  collection  of  some  beantifol  little  sonnets, 
**  Songs  of  Earlj  Spring/'  as  thej  are  most  aptly 
termed,  for  the  snnshine,  the  genial  glow  of 
Spring  rnns  through  them,  and  they  are  evidently 
the  production  of  a  truly  poetical  mind.  But  let 
them  speak  for  themselves.  We  give  the  opening 
stanza  of  the  first  poem,  styled 

ASPIBJLTIONS. 

I  would  scatter  on  earth  as  I  pass  along, 
A  few  simple  flowers  of  favourite  song  ; 
A  few  thooghts  of  love  that  will  fragrance  impart. 
And  wake  Love's  sweet  music  in  eveiy  heart : 
In  the  battle  of  life  I  would  have  my  voice  heard, 
I  would  breathe  for  the  wretched  some  hope-giTing  word, 
I  would  comfort  the  poor  in  their  conflicts  of  care, 
And  chase  firom  their  hearts  the  dull  shades  of  despair. 

Now  these  lines  are  very  pretty,  both  in  ex- 
pression and  sentiment ;  but  the  song  which  the 
author  addresses  to  the  cuckoo,  as  the  bird  of 
Spring,  is  prettier ;  so  we  extract  it  as  follows : — 

Bird  of  the  snnuy  Spring, 
Oh  I  thou  art  heralding 
Moments  that  soon  will  bring 

Boses  loved  well. 
Violets  and  cowslips  blow. 
Bluebells  and  fern  leaves  grow. 
Where,  a  short  while  ago, 

Icicles  feU. 

Ah  I  well  thou  know*st  again, 
Past  is  cold  Winter's  reign. 
Flowerets  in  Nature's  train, 

Rise  from  decay. 
Up  from  the  sunny  dells,  * 

«     Gladly  thy  music  swells 
Welcome,  as  chiming  beUs 

On  God's  blessed  day. 

Glad  are  thy  tidings,  bird. 
Joyous  thy  strain  is  heard. 
Sweet  as  a  kindly  word. 

Breathed  to  the  sad ; 
For  when  thy  voice  we  hear, 
Snmmer  we  know  is  near. 
Earth's  brightest  forms  appear. 

All  things  are  glad. 

But  while  we  approve  of  this  and  other  pieces, 
we  must  disapprove  where  disapprobation  is  de- 
aerredy  as  in  the  following  line,  which  occurs  in 
the  poem  called  *'  The  White  Camelia,"  page  68 : 

Not  *neatk  the  poteat  inflaence  of  Smg  Aurora's  light. 


Now,  who  in  this  world  ever  beard  of  Auroia 
being  a  "  king**  P  She  has  been  of  the  feminine 
gender  from  time  immemorial,  and  no  one  dreamt 
of  her  being  anything  else.  Aurora,  with  her 
"  rosy  tipped  fingers,'*  to  belong  to  the  rougher  sex 
— the  very  idea  is  preposterous.  We  have  known 
other  gentry,  of  an  approximate  station  to  her  own, 
being  of  disputed  gender.  We  remember  once  to 
have  heard  the  sex  of  Malice  discussed,  and  the 
mooted  point  left  in  indecision ;  but  Aurora !  The 
very  shades  of  Ovid  and  Lempriere,  and  many 
defunct  authorities,  would  leap  from  the  grave, 
aud  protest  against  the  desecration. 

Was  she  not  the  mother  of  the  winds,  and  of 
Eosphorus — the  bright  Eosphoms;  and  did  she 
not  behave  most  improperly  with  that  gentleman 
of  the  skies,  Orion ;  and  slander,  too,  whispered 
some  other  little  tale  about  a  certain  Monsieur 
Cephalus,  who  moved  in  the  same  society.  And 
there  was  another  ugly  story  about  Tithonus,  son 
of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  whom  Memnon  called 
papa. 

These  little  episodes,  beyond  doubt,  prove 
Aurora  to  have  been  of  the  feminine  gender.  Per- 
haps the  author  mistook  Aurora  for  her  brother, 
who  certainly  was  a  king ;  and,  perhaps,  the  line 
should  have  run  thus : 

Not  *neath  the  potent  influence  of  King  Sol's  light. 

But  then  there  would  have  been  a  dii&enlty 
about  the  feet — not  of  the  king,  but  of  the  verse  ; 
however,  whatever  difficulty  or  inaccuracy  tho 
author  may  have  tumbled  into,  one  thing  we 
protest  loudly  against — the  bestowal  of  the  mas- 
culine gender  on  the  Qoddess  of  the  Mom. 


Primula.     A  Book  of  Lyrics.     Sewed.    Pp.  63. 

London :  Robert  Hardwicke. 
This  shilling's  worth  of  lyrics  is  anonymous. 
There  is  no  cause  for  that  in  the  quality  of  the 
lyrics,  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them  ;  and  any 
poets  of  the  age  might  be  pleased  to  have  written 
some  of  them.  We  have  read  more  than  one  of 
them  more  frequently  than  any  other  novelty  of 
the  kin  in  this  or  the  past  year,  or  for  several 
years.  The  last  of  the  book  "from  the  Hareem," 
looks  like  an  imitation  of  Longfellow's  style;  but 
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tho  author  does  not  require  to  imitate  either 
Longfellow  or  any  other  poet.  He  will  make  his 
waj  from  "  Primoht"  rapidly,  if  genina  deser? es 
aeoetea,  and  every  quality  meeta  ita  deaervings. 
"  The  ballad  of  the  boat"  is  a  very  pretty  speci- 
mrn  of  ita  atyle ;  and  through  all  the  twenty- 
eight  aeparate  pieces,  which  form  the  little  book, 
there  are  pleasing  eridenoea  of  pains-taking  and 
polish  that  are  often  wanting  in  many  of  the 
poetical  worka  "that  come  into  our  hands,  aa  if 
their  authors  had  been  anxious  to  publish  upon 
magaaine  day.  This  quality  will  not  compensate 
for  a  deficiency  in  genius,  in  ideas,  or  imaginative 
power ;  but  it  renders  the  latter  useful.  "  The 
Island  'o(  Shadows**  is  full  of  ideas,  worthy  of 
preaenration,  although  they  may  not  be  strictly 
true.  It  is  a  curious  and  wild  lyric  of  the  dying 
to  the  dead,  and  thus  begins  : 

let.  Can,  mine !  I  know  that  I  shall  ttand, 

Upon  the  lea-shora  soon  ; 
And  watdi  the  wares  that  die  upon  the  strand, 

And  the  immortal  moon. 

But  the  moon  is  ncYcr  called  "  immortal."  Other 
poets  often  write  of  the  "  unstable"  moon  ;  and 
the  idea  is  better  than  the  "  immortal'*  moon. 
Then  the  lyrist  stands  watching  for  a  coming — 
the  lo?ed  and  dead — oouYerted  into  the  messenger 
of  Death. 

Hy  slninlng  eyes  will  mark  a  distant  oar, 

Grasiog  the  snpple  sea ; 
And  a  light  pinnaee,  speeding  to  the  shore, 

And  in  it  thon  wilt  be. 
The  empty  f  eins  with  life  no  more  are  warm, 

The  eyes  no  longer  shine  : 
The  pale  star  gazes  through  the  pHJltd  form — 

What  matter  P  thon  art  mine. 

The  idea  is  oarried  out  very  beautifully.  How 
good  it  would  be — a  good  hope  for  the  world,  and 
many  of  the  hearts  it  has  wearied  by  the  way,  if 
the  next  rerse  were  applicable  to  and  were  true  of 
•11,  who  may  choose  their  future  in  the  present. 

7or  LoTe  dwells  with  the  dead,  though  more  sedate, 

Chastened,  and  mild  it  seems. 
While  Arariee,  Envy,  Jealonsy,  and  Hate, 

With  them  are  only  dreams. 

I  step  into  the  boat,  onr  steady  prow 

Pnrrows  the  still  moonlight ; 
The  sea  is  merry  with  onr  plashing  oar. 

With  onr  qniek  radder  white. 

The  dootrine  of  the  lyric — its  object,  or  working 
ottt,  la  in  the  first  verse  of  the  last  quotation ;  and 
an  aasertion,  with  a  doubt,  are  expressed  well  in 
anotber  Yttwd — 

Bat  LoTe  and  Death,  the  comrades  and  the  twins, 

Uointermpted  reign ; 
Where  is  it  that  one  ends  and  one  begins  P 

Add  are  they  one  or  twain  P 

The  question  needs^  no  answer,  we  fear.  The 
Ijriat  takea  for  what  is,  what  might  have  been ; 
but  we  are  examining  only  the  artistic  qualities 
of ''Primula ;"  and,  although  it  may  be  almost 
unfair  to  borrow  the  twenty-eighth  part  of  any 
bookt  we  quote  "The  Nix'*  as  an  exaniple  of 
wof d  painting  that  ia  too  perfect  to  have  been 


rapidly  written  ;  and  In  the  hope,  moreover,  that 
some  of  onr  readers  rony  possess  themselves  of  the 
other  twenty- seven. 

The  erafty  Nix,  more  false  than  fair, 

Whose  haunt  in  arrowy  Iser  lies— - 
She  eoYted  me  my  golden  hair, 

She  envied  me  my  ^nre  eyes. 

The  moon^  with  sihe'y  cipiiers,  traced 

The  leaves,  and  on  the  water  play*d  ; 
She  rose,  she  caught  me  round  the  waist, 

She  sai  J,  "  Come  down  with  rae,  fair  maid." 

She  led  me  to  her  crystal  grot. 

She  sat  me  in  her  coral  chair, 
She  waved  her  wand,  and  I  had  not, 

Or  asure  eyes,  or  guldeivhair. 

Her  locks  of  jet,  her  eyes  of  flame 
Were  mine,  and  hers  my  semblance  fair; 

"  0  make  me.  Nix,  again  the  same  1 
0  give  me  back  my  golden  hair  P* 

She  smiles  in  soorn,  she  disappears, 

And  here  I  sit  and  see  no  snn  ; 
My  eyes  of  fire  are  qoench*d  in  toui. 

And  all  my  darksome  locks  undone. 


School  Days  of  Emineni  Men,     By  John  Tihbs. 

F.S. A.  Pp.  305.  London :  Kent  and  Co. 
This  amusing  and  interesting  work  oommenoea 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  "  Education  of  the 
Early  Britons,"  of  whom  the  author  says,  "  All  we 
can  gather  amid  the  glimmerings  of  the  earliest 
history  of  its  aborigines  is  (in  speaking  of  Britain), 
that  skill  in  field  sports,  healthful  pastimes,  and 
domestic  amusements,  formed  the  only  approach  to 
education  which  the  youth  received  from  their 
parents.  They  knew  not  how  to  read,  indeed  they 
held  it  dishonourahle  to  learn — but  they  sung  and 
danced  to  music,  and  learned  hymns  by  heart.**  Mr. 
Timbs  must  take  care  that  he  do  not  fall  under 
the  lash  of  Dr.  Williams  or  some  other  Cambrian 
or  Celtic  critic. 

Erom  this  rude  period  of  learning  ho  takes  ua 
onwards,  and  among  other  interesting  facts  in 
connection  with  books,  tells  us,  in  proof  of  the  yalue 
in  which  they  began  to  be  held,  that  some  yeara 
rfterwards,  in  these  early  days  of  literature,  ^  the 
Countess  of  Anjou  gave  200  sheep  and  a  large 
parcel  of  rich  furs,  for  a  volume  of  Homilies.'* 
Short  sketches  of  Alfred  the  Grca^,  St.  Dnnstan, 
Canute,  William  the  First,  and  his  successors, 
follow  up  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  YI.,  the  founder 
of  those  two  seats  of  learning,  Eton  College  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  in  connection 
with  the  former,  we  have  the  origin  and  description 
of  the  festival  of  the  Montem  given  us.   We  read — 

**  Among  the  Eton  festivals  was  the  Hontem,  formerly 
celebrated  every  third  year,  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and  believed 
to  have  been  a  oorrnption  of  the  Popish  ceremony  of  the 
Boy  Bishop.  It  consisted  of  a  theatrical  procession  of 
pnpils  wearing  costumes  of  varions  periods,  for  the  purpose 
o(  collecting  money  for  '  salt,'  for  the  Captain  of  Eton, 
about  to  retire  to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  To  each 
oontribntor  was  given  a  small  portion  of  salt,  at  aa  eminence 
naiaed  therefrom  Salt  Hill ;  tho  eeranoay  ooodnding  with 
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the  waviog  of  a  flag  npoii  tint  hill,  or  Uontem.    The  last 
Hootem  wm  oelebnted  at  WhiUaatido,  ISM.** 

The  author  carefullj  takes  us  through  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  meulioning  the  foundations  of  the 
principal  public  schools  in  each,  and  giving  some 
biographical  account  of  the  founders.  In  relation 
to  St.  Paars  School,  founclbd  by  Dean  Colet,  in 
1512,  we  read,  that : — "  Lilj,  the  eminent  gram- 
marian, the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  was  the  first  master  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
*  Lilj's  Grammar*  is  used  to  this  day  in  the 
school ;  the  English  rudiments  were  written  by 
Colet,  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  probably  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  the « Latin  syntax  chiefly  by 
Erasmus,  and  the  remainder  by  Lily  ;  tlius,  the 
book  may  have  been  the  joint  production  of  fonr  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age."  And  we  have 
one  curious  fact  chronicled  in  connection  with  this 
school.  "  The  school,"  says  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us,  "  is  for  153  boys,  of  every  nation, 
country,  class  ;  the  153  alluding  to  the  number  of 
fishes  taken  by  St.  Peter."  John  xxi.,  xi ) 
Again  the  author  takes  us  on  to  the  days  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  of  whom  he  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account.     He  says— 

"lo  the  intervals  of  bttxinetf,  the  edacation  of  hit 
children  formed  More*i  grealest  plcasam.  Uis  opiniona 
napectiag  female  edacation  differed  widely  from  what  the 
rndencaa  of  the  age  might  have  led  us  to  expect.  By 
nothing,  he  justly  thought,  it  female  virtue  so  mnch  en> 
dangered  as  by  idleness  ;  and  the  fancied  necessity  of  am  use - 
meat :  aad  against  these  is  there  any  safeguard  so  effectual 
as  an  attachment  to  literature  P  Some  security  is,  indeed, 
afforded  by  a  diligent  application  to  various  sorts  of  female 
employments  ;  yet  these,  while  they  employ  the  hands,  give 
only  partial  occupation  to  the  mind.  But  well  chosen 
hooks  at  once  engage  the  thoughts,  refine  the  taste, 
strengthen  the  nndentanding,  and  confirm  the  morals. 
Female  virtue,  informed  hy  the  knowledge  which  they 
impart,  is  placed  on  the  most  secure  foundations ;  while 
all  the  milder  affections  of  the  heart — partaking  of  the 
improvement  of  the  taste  and  fancy — are  refined  and 
matared.** 

Want  of  space  forbids  our  accompanying  the 
author  in  his  careful  account  of  the  succeeding 
English  monarchsi,  and  their  "  Early  Days.*'  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  Iftads  us  in  this 
goodly  company  step  by  step  up  to  the  era  of 
William  the  Fourth.  We  might  linger  pleasantly 
on  the  way  with  Elizabeth  of  England  and  the 
statesmen  literati  of  Iter  time  ;  with  the  unhappy 
Charles  I.  ;  with  the  immortal  writer  of  "  Paradise 
liost ;  and  the  celebrated  "  Locke  ;**  together  with 
Lord  Bacon,  and  other  celebrities  of  his  own  and 
subsequent  times ;  but  the  above  reason  obliges  us 
to  neglect  them. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  together 
with  the  succeeding  Kings  and  Queens  of  England 
follow.  A  sketch  of  the  early  days  of  each  being 
given  ;  and  tliig,  as  we  said  before,  brings  us  up 
to  the  time  of  William  lY. 

This  closes  the  portion  of  the  work,  which 
delineates,  in  a  most  clear  and  able  manner  the 
"  Pi  ogress  of  Education  in  England,"  from  the 
early  days  of  baibarism  to  our  own  times. 


The  second  part  consists  of  '*  Anecdote  Bio- 
graphies,'* and  commences  with  an  account  of 
William  of  Wykeham,  the  "  celebrated  ecclesiastic, 
statesman,  and  architect,  who  was  bora  at  Wyke« 
ham,  or  Wickham,  in  Uampshtre,  1324,  of  parents 
who,  although  poor,  were  of  creditable  descent,  as 
well  as  of  respectable  character ;"  and  then  we  read, 
that  **  in  the  short  space  of  21  years  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Bishop  of  Winchester^  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  these  realms."  He  was  the  founder 
of  Winchester  College,  and  he  gives  us  an  inter- 
esting anecdotioal  account  of  that  celebrated  genius 
Crichton,  deservedly  named  the  Admirable  Crich- 
ton.  He  tells  us,  that  '<  It  was  then  the  custom 
for  Scotchmeti  of  birth  to  finish  their  education 
abroad,  and  serve  in  some  foreign  army,  previously 
to  their  entering  that  of  their  own  country.  "  When 
he  was  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  Crich* 
ton's  father  sent  him  to  the  Continent.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  in  Paris,  when  he  publicly  chal- 
lenged all  scholars  and  philosophers  to  a  disputation 
at  the  College  of  Navarre,  to  be  carried  on  in  any 
of  the  twelve  specified  languages,  in  any  science, 
liberal  art,  discipline,  or  faculty,  whether  practical 
or  theoretic.  And,  as  if  to  show  in  how  little  need 
he  stood  of  preparation,  or  how  lightly  he  held  his 
adversaries,  he  spent  the  six  weeks  that  elapsed 
between  the  challenge  and  the  contest  in  a  con- 
tinued round  of  tilting,  hunting,  and  dancing.  On 
the  appointed  day,  however,  he  encountered  the 
<  gravest  doctors,  and  divines,'  when  he  acquitted 
himself  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  heard  him, 
and  received  the  public  praises  of  the  president 
and  four  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  professors. 
Next  day,  he  was  equally  victorious  at  a  tilting 
match  at  the  Louvre,  where,  through  the  enthu- 
siasm  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  (rom  the 
versatility  of  his  talents,  his  youth,  the  gracefulness 
his  manner,  and  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  was 
named  'L' Admirable.'  Ue  was  at  length  assas- 
sinated by  Viucenzo  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  it  is  supposed  through  jealousy." 

The  above  extract  proves,  that  not  alone  with 
the  dull  details  of  history  does  the  author  deal, 
but  that  lighter  tales  of  truth  promise  to  lighter 
readers  interest  from  the  perusal  of  his  pages. 
Further  on  in  the  volume  we  have  a  notice  of 
Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  who  was  reported  to  be 
"  dull  and  slow  in  his  talk  ;*'  and  the  same  thing 
is  said  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  who  *'  made  but  an 
iudificrent  scholar ;"  and  these  two  characteristics 
bear  out  the  remark,  that  men  of  eminence  and 
note  have  frequently  given  but  little  promiae  of 
cctebriiy  in  their  early  boyhood. 

John  Bunyan's  is  not  the  next  sketch,  but  the 
next  which  wo  can  afford  space  to  notice.  His 
birth  and  parentage  are  set  forth,  and  then  wo 
come  to  his  marriage.  *'Bunyau  probably  before 
he  was  nineteen,  chanced  to  light  upon  a  wife.** 
Now  "  nineteen"  is  a  very  early  age  for  entering 
the  matrimonial  state,  and  this  rash  act  seems  to 
have  been  made  still  more  rash  by  the  fact  of  the 
young  couple  beginning  houaekeeping,  without  even 
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a  dish,  or  a  spoon.  "  But  Banjan  had  his  trade, 
and  slie  (the  wife)  brought  for  her  portion  two 
books,  which  her  father  had  left  her  at  his  death. 
"  The  plain  man's  pathway  to  Heaven**  was  one, 
the  other  was  Bayley,  Bishop  of  Bangor's  practice 
of  piety."  These  bools  the  yonng  husband 
sometimes  read  with  his  wife,  and  they  produced 
in  him  some  desire  to  reform  his  vicious  life,  and 
made  him  fall  in  eagerly  with  the  religion  of  the 
times,  go  to  church  twice  a  day,  with  the  foremost, 
and  there  dcTotedly  say  and  sing  as  others^ did. 
So  that  Bunyan  owed  his  reformation  in  part  to 
the  influence  of  his  worthy  wife,  we  chronicle  that 
fact  to  the  honour  of  womankind — and  mankind 
too,  for  it  is  not  every  man  who  has  sense  enough 
to  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  worthywife.  Next  we 
hare  the  sketch  of  Cowley,  the  poet,  and  we  are 
told  that  he  wrote  his  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe*' 
when  only  ten  years  old,  and  his  '  Constantia  and 
Philetus,*  when  only  twelve.  They  were  published 
with  other  pieces,  when  the  author  was  only 
fifteen.  A  lengthened  account  is  given  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  a  wood  cut  of '  The  Manor 
House,'  Woolsthorpe,  the  birth  place  of  the  great 
man,  who  early  displayed  a  mechanical  genius  and 
"During  the  seven  years  which  he  spent  at  Gran- 
tham, to  the  society  of  his  schoolfellows  he  pre- 
ferred that  of  the  young  ladies,  who  lived  in  the 
same  house,  and  he  often  made  little  tables,  cup- 
boards, &C.,  for  them.  One  of  these  ladies  when 
she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two,  confessed 
that  Newton  had  been  in  love  with  her ;  but  that 
amallness  of  income,  prevented  their  marriage.'* 
The  love  making,  no  doubt,  was  the  consequence 
of  the  table-making.  We  might  probably  extract 
passages  from  the  school  days  of  William  Pierce, 
Matthew  Prior,  Addison,  Dr.  Watts,  Pope,  Qay 
Wesley,  and  a  crowd  of  others  ;  but  that,  want  of 
space  will  not  permit.  The  juvenile  biography  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  cannot  be  passed  over  so  easily ; 
and  we,  therefore,  transcribe  the  following  passage, 
although  the  absolute  information  has  been  often 
given,  but  not  often  so  neatly  told.  "  Samuel 
Johnson  was  born  in  1709.  His  father  was  a 
bookseller  and  stationer,  and  lived  in  a  house  in 
Lichfield,  which  remains  to  this  day.  Johnson's 
mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  understanding  and 
much  piety,  to  which  are  ascribed  the  early  im- 
pressions of  religion,  which  were  made  upon  the 
mind  of  her  son.  When  he  was  a  child  in  pelti- 
coats,  and  had  learnt  to  read,  Mrs.  Johnson  one 
morning  put  the  Common  Prayer  Book  into  his 
hands,  pointed  to  the  collect  of  the  day,  and  said, 
"  Sam,  you  must  get  this  by  heart.*'  She  went 
up  stairs,  but  by  the  time  she  had  reached  the 
second  floor,  she  heard  him  following  her.  '*  What 
is  the  matter  ?'*  said  she.  '  I  can  say  it,'  he  replied, 
and  repeated  it  distinctly,  though  be  could  not  have 
read  it  more  than  twice.'*  This  account  of  Johnson's 
mother,  verifies  the  statement  that,  many  celebrated 
and  excellent  men,  owe  both  celebrity  and  excel- 
lence to  the  principles  and  habits  taught,  and  incul- 
cated by  the  mother ;  but  Johnson  does  not  seem 


while  under  her  roof  to  have  profited  much  by  her 
teaching,  for  we  read  '*it  was  not  until  his  going 
to  Oxford,  that  he  became  a  sincerely  pious  man.'* 
However,  no  doubt,  his  Mother's  words,  impressed 
on  him  as  a  child  came  home  to  him  in  his  man- 
hood, and  rooted  in  his  heart,  sprang  up  and 
brought  both  the  fruit  which  crowned  his  after 
life.  The  biographical  notice  of  Scott,  which 
occurs  some  way  on  in  the  volume,  contains  the 
following  amusing  antedote.  It  is  in  connection 
with  his  school  days,  and  is  related  thus : — 


<*  A  lehoolfellow— Mr.  CUode  BuiseU,  rememben  Seott 
to  hafe  once  made  a  great  leap  in  hit  daas,  throagh  the 
stupidity  of  tome  braggard  on  the  dnlfi  (doU*s)  bench, 
who  being  asked,  on  boggling  at  eum,  what  part  of  epeech 
is  *  with,*  answered  *  a  snbstantiTe.*  The  rector,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  thought  it  worth  while  to  uk  his  dtix, 
*  Is  wf'M  e?er  a  substantiTC  P*  But  all  were  silent,  till  the 
query  reached  Scott,  then  near  the  bottom  of  his  class,  who 
instantlj  responded  bj  quoting  a  Terse  from  the  Book  of 
Judges,  *,And  Sampson  said  to  Delilah  ;  if  they  bind  me 
with  seren  green  miJU  that  were  ne? er  dried,  then  shall  I  be 
weak  and  aa  another  man.*  ** 

And  one  more  anecdote  of  the  great  novelist, 
an  amusing  old  friend  often  met,  but  never  worse 
for  wear — 

"  There  was  a  boy  in  my  class  at  school  who  stood 
always  at  the  top,  nor  could  I,  with  all  my  efforts,  supplant 
him.  Day  came  after  day,  and  still  he  kept  his  place,  do 
what  I  would ;  till  at  length  I  obserTcd  that  when  a  ques* 
tion  was  asked  him  he  always-  fumbled  with  his  Angers  at  a 
particular  button  on  the  lower  part  of  his  waistcoat.  To 
remove  it,  therefore,  became  expedient  in  my  eyes,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  it  was  remoTcd  with  a  knife.  Great  was  my 
anxiety  to  know  the  success  of  my  measure,  and  it  succeeded 
too  well.  'When  the  boy  was  again  questioned,  his  flngera 
sought  again  for  the  button,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found. 
In  his  distress,  he  looked  down  for  it,  it  was  to  bo  seen  no 
more  than  to  be  felt.  He  stood  confounded,  and  I  took 
possession  of  his  place  ;  nor  did  he  CTcr  recover  it,  or  even, 
I  beliere,  suspect  who  was  the  author  of  the  wrong.  Often 
in  after  life  has  the  sight  of  him  smote  me  as  I  passed  by 
him  ;  and  often  have  I  resolved  to  make  him  reparation,  ba 
it  ended  in  good  resolutions.** 

Qeorge  Stephenson  the  Railway  engineer,  who  as* 
we  lately  mentioned,  had  no  schoolboy  days ;  Henry 
Kirke  White,  Byron,  and  the  good  Thomas  Arnold, 
head  master  of  Rugby,  are  noticed,  and  the 
volume  concludes  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

We  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  patient  re- 
search manifested  through  this  work.  It  is  a  book 
of  both  useful,  and  entertaining  matter,  and  can- 
not fail  to  please  the  educated,  and  those  who  have 
an  appreciation  for  intellect,  and  its  owners.  Tbo 
great  names  included  in  its  pages  are  familiar  to 
our  ear,  but  many  details  relating  to  them  are  in  a 
great  measure  new  to  us. 

It  is  an  excellent  book,  and  has  an  excellent 
tendency,  teaching  the  old  to  look  with  interest  on 
the  training  of  our  youth,  and  holding  up  to  the 
young,  bright  examples  for  their  imitation.  It  is 
diversiGed  in  its  biographical  character,  and  states- 
men, poets,  heroes,  and  kings  figure  in  its  pajes. 
No  slight  amount  of  labonr  mnst  have  been  ex* 
pended  in  its  production,  and  we  hope  this  labour 
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may  be  reqaited,  as  it  well  desenres  to  be  by  a 
large  and  rapid  circulation— one  end  and  object  of 
book-making.  *'  School-dayt  of  eminent  men,"  will 
be  found  on  many  drawing- room  tables ;  for  it  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  work  to  occupy  the  vacant  ha!f- 
hour  before  dinner,  with  both  profit  and  pleasure 
to  the  reader.  The  first  part  is  interspersed  with 
▼ery  good  wood  cuts ;  illustrations  of  the  interiors 
of  the  different  public  schools  described^  and  they 
increase  the  general  interest  of  the  book. 


I%e  SKffHsk  WomaiCz  Journal.    No.  1.     Piper, 

Stephenson,  and  Spence,  Paternoster-row. 
Thb  object  of  this  new  monthly  publication  seems 
to  be  utility,  rather  than  brilliancy  or  entertain- 
ment. It  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches,  eight  in 
number,  including  the  notices  of  books,  and  a 
aommary  of  passing  events.  The  first  paper, 
"  Profession  of  the  teacher,*'  treats  of  an  interest- 
ing class ;  is  well  written,  and  contains  valuable 
information,  and  truthful  remarks.  The  second 
article  is  called  "A  house  of  mercy,*'  and  alludes 
to  the  "London  Diocesan  Penitentiary."  We 
think  a  minute  detail  of  these  very  useful  institu- 
tions is  a  mistake.  They  exist,  and  their  existenoe 
is  known — that  is  sufficient.  However  the  sketch 
before  us  contains  one  idea  of  such  strange  origi- 
nality that  we  transcribe  it  in  the  author's  own 
words.  He  says  "I  inquired  from  sister  A. 
whether  there  were  any  particular  rules  regarding 
cleanliness,  as  I  should  imagine  that  the  free  and 
and  ample  use  of  cold  water  would  be  an  important 
means  towards  reformation  ?*'  Now,  as  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  want  of  external  cleanli- 
ness in  the  inhabitauls  of  the  Penitentiary,  we 
may  conclude  the  "  reformation'*  alluded  to,  must 
be  that  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Is  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  attainable  through  the  "  free  and 
.ample  use  of  cold  water  P"  The  doctrine  is  novel, 
the  remedy  simple  and  easy. 

A  memoir  of  "  Miss  Bosanqnet,"  a  disciple  of 
Wesley  follows;  and  then  a  sketch  of  foreign 
travel  entitled  "  Bradshawe  the  Betrayer,**  which 
is  cleverly  written,  and  contains  a  somewhat  amus- 
ing account  of  the  robbery  of  the  Catliedral  at 
Abbeville.  The  youth  of  this  publication  must 
plead  in  excuse  for  its  rather  feeble  constitution, 
it  may  however,  gain  strength  with  age.  Like 
beer  if  good,  it  will  keep  and  improve — also  like 
beer,  if  weak  it  will  turn  flat  and  sour. 


The  Poetical  Worii  qf  Robert  Shtf.      1   vol.. 

Pp.  416.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
There  are  few  bards  who  will  not  envy  Mr. 
Story's  volume.  ^  It  has  been  printed  in  New- 
castle, with  ornate  capitals  to  begin  each  separate 
))ipce,  anii  they  are  many,  done  in  coloured  inks, 
fuj4  the  book  is  made  magnificent.     It  is  dedicated 


to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  the 
author  says  that  he  has  been  indebted  for  en- 
couragement in  its  publication.  The  poems  are 
arranged  chronologically,  and  beginning  with  1816 
offer  selections  from  Mr.  Story's  writings  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Perhaps  we  need  scarcely 
add  that  he  is  a  Northumbrian  poet.  Circum- 
stances already  stated  explain  that.  We  recognise 
in  some  of  the  minor  pieces,  songs  that  have  been 
familiar  for  a  number  of  years.  Numbers  of  them 
hav#  been  set  to  music,  and  the  north  country 
reader  will  recollect — 

I  give  yon  the  vomea  thit  brightea  our  hornet. 
The  wives  and  the  mother's  of  Britain. 

while  a  song  of  which  we  copy  one  Terse  written 
as  a  "  Conservative  lay,**  may  be  oonaidered  appro- 
priate to  the  present  day : — 

The  ancient  Barons  of  the  Itnl 

Composed  a  banghty  ring. 
When— mail  on  breest  end  blade  in  htad. 

They  stood  before  the  King ; 
And,  daantlest  in  their  oonntry's  cause, 

Their  high  resolve  avowed 

Wl  WTLL  NOT  TBLT  OLD  ZSOLkm*%  LlWS 
Bl  CHAHOSD  BT  CoURT  OB  CaOWD. 

We  all  adopt  the  sentiment  as  to  Courts ;  bu 
the  Crowd,  if  the  Barons  please,  have  an  inherent 
right  to  change  the  laws,  which  they  are  to  obey. 
The  next  is  a  prettier  lyric,  and  its  sentiments  arc 
very  pleasant,  but  they  are  again  unhappily  out  oi 
of  date. 

We  rear  no  war-defftng  flag, 

Though  armed  for  battle  etill ; 
The  feeble,  if  he  like,  may  bn« 

The  powerfol  never  will. 
The  flag  wo  rear  in  every  breese, 

That  where  it  may,  or  when. 
Waves  forth  a  signal  o*er  the  seas 
Of  *«  Peace,  Good-will  to  men  t>* 

For  arms,  we  waft  across  the  waves 

The  fruits  of  every  dime ; 
For  death, the  truth  that  cheers  and  eaves; 

What  mission  more  snbUmeP 
For  flames,  we  send  the  lights  afar 

Oat-fltfhed  from  prestf  and  pen ; 
And  for  the  slogans  used  in  war, 

Ciy—"  Peace,  Good. will  to  men  !*' 

Then  the  next — we.have  only  copied  one  or  two 
verses,  is  a  popular  sea  song  in  the  northern  porta, 
although  we  know  not,  that  it  ever  travelled  far 
out  of  them. 

My  hark  is  on  the  Tyne,  and  the  wind  blowa  (air; 

The  tide  is  rising  fast,  and  I've  bat  little  time  to  spare. 

Bat  before  the  latest  momeot  to  part  would  be  a  sin ! 

So  we'll  kiss,  my  bonny  Mary,  'till  the  tide  come  in. 
"Till  the  tide  come  in,  'till  the  tide  oome  ia. 
We'll  kiss  my  bonny  Maiy,  'till  the  tide  cove  in. 

Bat  why  that  fllling  eye,  and  that  pale  drooping  brow^ 

t  cannot  bear  those  sighs,  love !  I  pray  suppress  them  now. 

Let  all  without  be  pleasure,  though  all  be  sad  within. 

And  we'll  Liu,  my  bonny  Mary,  till  the  tide  come  in. 
Till  the  tide  come  in,  fte. 

And  the  last  that  we  can  afford  to  borrow,  we 
have  heard  or  read — some  of  the  two — very  often. 
It  is  adopted  for  agricultural  gatherings,  and 
would  be  useless  at  Weavet^s  meetings. 
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The  opinions  are  almost  antedUuvian,  bnt  the 
verses  are  very  good  ;  although  they  bring  us  back 
to  a  time  when  we  hardly  know  when — 

O !  iconi  not  the  Plough !  which  for  ages  halh  been 

The  boast  of  this  Isle  of  the  Free ; 
And  for  ages  to  come,  when  our  tomb-stones  are  green, 

Oar  posterities  boast  let  it  be. 

Onr  cottons  and  silks  we  might  giTO  to  the  moth. 

Nor  be  much  tlio  vorse  off,  yoaMl  allow ; 
The  loom,  after  all,  can  bat  furnish  his  clotA  ; 

The  man  is  sustained  by  the  Plough.  % 

It  was  well  with   our  sires,  when  their  wi?es  spun  the 

ileece 

That  at  church  and  nt  market  they  wore  ; 
When  the  loom— still  domesticT— was  clicking  in  peaoo 

On  the  flags  of  the  cottager's  floor. 

And  thovgh  mannert  hare  changed,  yet  let  worse  come  to 

worst. 

We  could  lire  as  they  lited,  even  now ; 
For  garb  is  but  second,  food  ever  is  first ; 

And  our  food  is  produced  by  the  Plough. 

And  we  don't  want  to  go  there,  preferring  even 
the  flannels  and  linens  of  our  degenerate  times ; 
bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Story  produces 
good  poetry  which  should  have  been  published ; 
and  being  published ;  should  now  be  read. 


On  Beaufy.  Three  Discourses  by  Professor  Blacui. 

1  Yol.f  pp.  259.     Edinburgh ;     Sutherland  and 

Knox. 
Thia  volume  contains  three  discourses  or  lectures* 
Beauty  is  the  subject.  Plato's  opinions  form  their 
text.  The  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Edinburgh 
University  is  the  lecturer ;  who  as  a  reason  for 
his  meddling  with  the  subject,  begins  by  saying 
that  if  there  be  anything  in  particular  which  a 
Professor  of  Greek  should  know  it  is  beauty. 

We  coimot  quite  think  that  ihe  bare  idea  of 
teaching  the  Greek  language,  involves  any  re- 
quisite on  the  subject  of  beauty ;  further  than  its 
own  beauties  as  a  language  which  are  many,  but 
we  accept  the  statement  as  an  acknowledgement 
that  a  Professor  of  Greek  in  a  university,  should 
do  more  than  merely  teach  the  language.  He  can- 
not indeed  accomplish  that  object,  without  making 
his  class  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  Grecian 
art  and  literature,  with  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Greeks;  but  apparently,  Professor  Blackie, 
thinks  that  this  object  should  be  sought,  not  as 
little,  but  as  much  as  possible. 

The  first  thing  however,  which  a  Professor 
ahould  teabh  in  connexion  with  the  beautiful  is 
beauty  in  language.  Beauty,  Professor  Blackie 
says,  must  consist  with  order  and  symmatry.  He 
hM  not,  we  think,  always  given  a  good  example. 
in  that  respect.  The  phrase  "  fine  intoxication,*' 
for  example,  is  not  beautiful.  Several  other  ex- 
pressions of  a  similar  kind  occur  in  the  work. 
They  are  matters  of  style,  but,  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down,  they  do  not  constitute  a 
I^ntifui  style ;  and  yet  the   autljpr  is  a  man  of 


great  ability  ;  who  adopts  sach  phrases,  chiefly  we 
suppose,  in  eccentric  moods.  Upon  the  same 
principle  a  man  may  build  an  ugly  house,  or  dp 
anything  else  of  an  unsym  metrical  character  against 
all  good  advice. 

Professor  Blackie  contends  in  this  work,  against 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  Scotch  school  that  beauty 
was  a  consequence  of  association  ;  in  favour  of  its 
being  an  independent  fact,  without  any  reference 
to  our  associations.  Much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  as  is  always  the  case,  when 
the  two  sides  are  both  wrong,  if  pushed  to  ex- 
tremities. Half  of  all  discussions  originate  in  the 
determination  to  drive  out  our  views  to  extremities. 
A  bachelor  anrong  the  Hottentots  may  fall  despe- 
rately in  love  with  a  youug  lady,  who  would  not 
be  an  object  of  attraction  in  Edinburgh ;  and,  in 
his  case,  there  must  be  something  credited  to 
association.  Very  likely  some  of  our  African 
travellers  would  allege  that  the  Hottentot  was 
attracted  by  the  damsel's  kine ;  but  that  is  not  so 
much  alien  from  human  nature  in  all  countries. 
The  world  is  nearly  of  one  kin  on  that  matter. 

The  ornaments  deemed  beautiful  in  some  coun- 
tries would  be  extremely  unpopular  in  others. 
Nose-rings  are  deemed-omamental  in  the  east,  but 
we  do  not  think  they  would  attract  here.  It  is  a 
matter  of  association ;  of  custom  or  fashion.  It 
is  true  that  any  man  may  argue  against  its  pro- 
priety, and  allege  the  practice  to  be  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  rules  of  beauty ;  and  that  is 
true  of  our  rules ;  but  then  it  might  not  have  been 
true  of  our  great  grand  fathers;  who  certainly  wore 
artificial  tails  and  bad  buckles  on  their  shoes. 

We  presume  that  the  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  or  in  art,*  must  depend  upon  the 
habits,  the  taste,  and  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 
It  may  thus  be  a  matter  of  education.  Some- 
thing not  so  much  dependent  upon  the  quality 
itself,  as  on  the  power  of  discernment  and  its  exer- 
cise. In  that  case  we  confess  that  in  one  class  of 
works — those  that  everybody  sees,  and  may  see 
daily — or  must  see — we  are  a  badly  educated 
nation.  We  subjoin  some  remarks  from  Professor 
Blackies  work,  which  will  show  our  meaning,  and 
they  are  particularly  sensible  and  true. 

Many  beautiful  pictures  are  small,  the  most  beautiful 
poems  arc  oflea  the  shortest ;  but  all  the  fair  edifices  which 
have  a  permanent  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  world  are 
laige  St.  Petei's  and  St.  PauKs,  the  temples  of  Egypt  and 
India,  the  English  cathedrals,  and  the  palaces  of  Florence, 
are  all  distinguished  by  their  bulk.  Nay,  a  circle  of  huge 
stones— as  at  Stonchenge— if  they  are  large,  and  left  to 
make  their  natural  impression  on  the  mind,  by  lising  nndia 
tnrbed  from  a  wide  solitary  moor,  wilt  have  more  architect 
tural  effect  than  many  a  pretty  villa,  cut  and  canred  into  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  stone  work.  For  the  Ikntastic  is  a  pro 
Tince  that  belongs  not  to  solid  masonry  naturally ;  ud  even 
the  epithet,  neat  or  pretty,  applied  to  a  building,  as  to  an 
oration,  while  it  expresses  an  amount  of  posiliye  merit, 
always  implies  the  merit  of  some  element  that  is  necessary 
to  high  excellence.  And  not  only  real  magnitude  is  to  be 
sought  for  preTionsly  by  all  building  artists,  but  also,  and 
even  more,  apparent  magnitude;  for  art  has  always  to  do  at 
much,  and  more  with  things  as  they  appear,  than  with 
things  as  they  arc ;  and  to  the  passing  spectator  it  can  be  of 
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BO  benefit  whaterer  Ihai  a  public  boildiog  it  large,  if  from 
aitaatioB  or  noIoeVy  eontntt,  or  any  other  eirennutaoces,  it 
appeart  imall.  No  doubt  when  a  man  has  time  to  esamine 
a  building  minutely,  it  will  alwayii  be  an  agreeable  surprise 
if  it  turn  out  larger  that  it  seems.  This  grateful  feeling  is 
experienced  by  all  persons  of  common  observation  in  going 
through  the  interior  of  St.  Peier*s  at  Rome ;  but  the  out- 
ward faee  of  buildings  is  not  intended  to  be  curiously  roea- 
aured,  and  must  make  a  great  appearance  at  once  by  mere 
appearance,  othemise  there  is  a  failure.  And  it  is  lament, 
able  to  obserre  how  fnilares  of  this  kind  are  among  archi- 
tectural monuments.  If  the  Houses  of  Pflrliament  in 
I^mdon,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  could  alwnya  be  viewed 
from  the  level  of  the  water,  their  mass  might  be  suflSciently 
imposing;  but  being  seen  generally  from  the  level  of  the 
bridge,  they  fail  of  effect ;  and  this  not  only  from  a  want  of 
leal  height,  but  from  the  excess  of  ornamental  Gothic  on 
the  exterior,  which  breaks  down  those  broad  and  aimple 
naases  that  natarally  belong  to  unadorned  stonr.  In  order 
to  avoid  errors  of  this  kind,  the  cougruity*of  situation  is 
above  all  things  to  be  attended  to.  The  size  of  the  area  in 
which  a  building  is  to  be  placed,  and  the  qnantity  of  open 
ground  left  in  front  of  it,  is  a  main  consideration.  Only  a 
really  large  building  will  look  large  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
open  apace ;  and  for  architectural  effect,  though  certainly 
not  for  convenience,  it  is  extremely  difflcnlt  to  say  which  of 
the  two  extremes  is  worse,  that  streets,  as  in  the  old  town  of 
Vienna,  should  be  too  narrow,  or,  as  in  the  new  town  of 
EJinbargh,  too  wide.  In  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
streets,  the  houses  in  the  modern  part  of  this  city  should  be 
at  least  one  story  higher;  at  present  they  have  an  extremely 
poor  and  mean  aspect,  being  equally  destitute  of  the  simple 
gmndenr  of  mass,  and  the  grace  which  proceeds  from  a  real 
and  skilfully  varied  embellishment. 

As  a  nation  we  spend  large  sums  of  money  on 
pnblio  buildings*  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  expenditure  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
at  Westminster,  because  it  has  been  given  to  show 
how  a  lich  people  may  be  absurdly  stupid.  The 
site  was  a  blunder,  and  so  has  nearly  everything 
else  been  connected  with  these  buildings.  The 
site  was  the  more  inexcusable,  because  others  were 
at  hand  waiting  to  be  used,  which  were  entirely 
unobjectionable.  After  the  site  was  selected,  how- 
ever, some  attention  might  have  been  given  to  a 
style  consistent  with  a  foundation  in  a  brown  and 
muddy  river,  but  no  respect  has  been  paid  to  con- 
gmity  in  the  circumstances. 

Then  a  great  portion  of  our  public  buildings  are 
put  out  of  sight.  The  general  post-office  in 
London  screens  Goldsmith^s  Hall— one  of  the 
better  class  of  buildings  in  the  city.  St.  Paul's 
itself  is  almost  hidden  from  public  view  by  piles  of 
warehouses.  A  similar  practice  exists  in  Glasgow 
where  an  Architectural  Institute  has  done  some- 
thing for  the  iDiprovement  of  public  taste ;  yet 
Glasgow  is  incomparably  superior  to  Liverpool  or 
Manchester. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  spoil  Edinburgh  from  the 
tame  cause,  but  we  have  not  to  thank  architectural 
science  for  that  fact ;  and  we  may  add  that  we 
should  not  like  to  see  an  inch  abstracted  from  the 
breadth  of  the  streets,  even  if  should  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  height  of  the  house?. 

We  are,  however,  a  people  who  cannot  compre- 
hend the  beautiful,  and  a  plain  reason  for  the  fact 
is  supplied  in  the  following  passage.  It  occurs 
early  in  the  work,  and  leaves  hs  iu  some  doubt 


whether  the  lecturer  preferred  nonotheism  to 
polytheism.  We  half  dreaid,  that  like  Lot's  wife, 
he  looks  back  to  the  splendour  of  hoathonism, 
but  perhaps  not  with  regret. 

We  are  in  many  respects,  I  fear,  a  very  ntilitarian,  a  very 
vulgar,  and,  I  fear,  a  very  Gothic  race.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
this  surprising,  seeing  that  over  and  above  the  materialising 
influences  of  the  love  of  money,  natural  to  a  mircantile 
people,  and  the  harshness  of  mind  engendered  by  the  habit 
of  political  partisanship,  we,  in  this  part  of  the  island,  pof- 
sees  a  Church  polity — the  extreme  form  of  naked  Proteatant- 
ism — which,  starting  from  the  violenee  of  popular  image 
breaking,  has  ever  maintained  a  character  of  bigoted  hosti- 
lity, of  morbid  jealousy,  or  of  boorish  indifference  to  all 
tl  e  sonening  influences,  and  the  graceful  witcheries  of  the 
Fine  Arts — a  polity  which  formally  established  that  nn. 
natural  divorco  between  Beauty  and  Faith,  which  can  never 
be  made  wlthcnt  robbing  the  arts  of  their  noblest  soul,  and 
elevation  of  no  small  charm.  With  the  Greeks  the  very 
reverse  was  the  case.  Their  religion,  Itke  all  poly  theism, being 
merely  a  pictorial  personation  of  tha  roost  striking  powers 
of  nature  and  of  the  human  soul,  and  created  altogether  by 
the  devout  working  of  the  imagination,  could  never  come 
into  an  attitude  o!  hostility  to  any  purely  imaginative  art, 
but  did  rather,  by  its  very  nature,  oonstanily  invite  and 
stimulate  the  exercise  of  that  devout  plastie  faculty  which 
the  one-eyed  atemness  of  certain  forms  of  monotheism  piti- 
lessly denounces.  Monotheism,  indeed,  in  every  vhape, 
however  much  it  may  recommend  itself  to  the  mere  reason 
and  cognitive  understanding,  makes  no  appeal  to  that  faculty 
of  'our  nature  which  delights  in  the  various  play  of  ever 
shifting,  and  ever  beautiful  poems;  and  the  ooosequcnca 
plainly  is,  that  every  religion  which  prracties  only  one  God, 
when  pushed  to  that  extreme  towards  which  the  narrow neu 
of  the  humnu  mind  is  always  driving  it,  will  either,  with  a 
jealous  xeal,  pass  a  universal  interdict  against  the  witching 
language  of  fnir  forms,  or,  at  least,  carefully  cirenmacribe 
its  activity  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  distinctly  and 
tangibly  human.  The  direct  and  natural  tendency  of  the 
highest  spiritual  truth,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  as  vulgarly  con- 
oeived,  certainly  never  can  be  to  encourage  those  who  believe 
it  to  the  creation  of  sensnrons  forms  that  bear  any  approach 
to  what  is  characteristically  called  divine;  and  though 
Christianity  does  in  nowise  expressly  forbid  the  practice  of 
the  fine  arts,  it  confines  its  soul  stirring  appeals  so  exclu- 
sively to  the  conscience,  and  ptsnts  every  thing  human  and 
sensuous  at  ;such  an  infinite  distance  from  what  is  divine, 
that  we  need  not  be  at  all  surprised  when  we  stumble  on  (he 
plain  historical  fact,  that  the  most  intimate  union  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  with  the  arts  of  representation,  took 
place  iu  an  age  and  in  a  country  where  the  native 
tendencies  of  the  Christian  faith  were  neutralised  by  a  strong 
admixture  of  the  outward  pomp  and  ceremonial  of 
heathenism. 

If  we  must  resign  the  beautiful  in  art,  or  the 
truth  in  faith,  the  former  had  better  go  and  abide 
for  ever  in  the  isles  of  Greece,  or  the  plaina  of 
Italy ;  but  assuredly  the  faith  itself  "  the  highest 
sj)iritual  truth,"  not  vulgarly  conceived,  but  held 
by  those  whom  learned  men  may  denominate 
Tulgar  is  in  itself  most  beautiful — the  disoemer  of 
beauty  in  all  the  works  of  nature.  Pushed  to  an 
extreme,  it  can  never  be  more  than  a  mathematical 
fact  admits  of  being  pushed  to  an  extreme.  While 
we  speak  of  the  rules  of  beauty  as  requiring  order 
and  symmetry,  we  must  admit  that  polytheism 
broke  them  all. 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  the  volume 
with  which  we  do  not  agree ;  and  yet  the  discourses 
contain  practical  counsels  that  are  true  and  are 
useiiilt 
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A  Week  at  Bridge  ofJUan.    Bj  Chas.  Eoobbs, 
F.S.A.     1  Tol.     Edinburgh  :  A.  and  G.  Black. 

Bucka»,    Bj  the  Rev.  John  Pbatt,  M.A.    1  vol. 
Aberdeen  ;  Lewis  and  James  Smith. 

Tbbsb  Tolomes  belong  both  to  the  class  between 
tourist's  guides  and  more  serious  works.  They 
are  tourist's  guides  made  useful  for  subsequent 
purposes,  and  a  very  large  and  interesting  class  of 
information  is  conveyed  in  them.  The  first  is  a 
second  edition  of  a  work  already  known  to  all 
Tisitors  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  which  standing  in 
the  heart  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Scotland, 
furnished  Dr.  Eogers  with  a  capital  centre  for  his 
tours. 

This  work  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  most 
carefully  digested.  The  information,  we  have  no 
doubt  is  generally  correct,  and  none  whatever  that 
it  gives  both  in  the  historical  and  traditional 
departments  a  trustworthy  report  of  the  scenes  to 
which  it  leads. 

The  second  volume,  Mr.  Pratts  refers  to  a 
district  not  strongly  recommended  hitherto  for 
tourists;  and  it  would  be  still  worse  for  winter 
travelling.  The  district  of  Buchan  forms  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  Aberdeenshire ;  and  having 
the  Moray  Firth  and  the  northern  ocean  on  two 
aides  has  a  bleak  repute  which  it  does  not  merit. 

Mr.  Pratt  has  collected  many  traditions  of  a 
district  rich  in  them  with  diligence,  and  he  carries 
bis  readers  to  the  scene  of  many  old  and  touching 
ballads,  and  many  cruel  and  desperate  fights  ;  for 
the  region  which  he  describes  was  in  the  eye  of  all 
invaders  from  the  Baltic  and  the  north  eastern 
comer,  is  not  inaptly  characterised  by  the  junction 
of  the  bloody  pits,  and  the  old  kirk  of  Gamrie  with 
the  sculls  built  into  its  walls  : — 

71ie  steep  sidei  of  the  glea  rise  to  the  height  of  one 
liundred  end  fifty  or  two  handred  feet.  After  crosaing  the 
iDOUth  of  the  gorge,  we  psM  aloog  its  western  Terge,  till  we 
reach  a  point  at  which  the  raTine  files  off  in  two  different 
directions,  scTerallj  stretching  away  among  the  neighbouring 
upland*.  At  this  point  the  path  takes  a  bend  to  the  right, 
Iniding  tkroogh  a  maxy  coafasion  of  wild  roses  and  other 
flowering  shrubs,  directly  to  the  old  church  of  Gamrie, 
already  mentioned  as  standing  on  a  sort  of  platean  or  shelf 
ia  the  hill,  and  oTerlooking  the  bay  and  villiage  of  Garden- 
sitoii,  far  below.  The  ehnrch  had  for  its  tutelar,  St.  John 
the  Etaogeliat.  In  a  lintel  of  a  walled  op  arch,  or  window 
in  the  west  gable,  is  the  following  inscription,  **  This  ehnrch 
was  bnUt  iu  1004.*' 

The  length  of  the  ehnrch  is  about  ninety  feet;  the 
chancel — which  possibly  formed  the  whole  of  the  original 
atmctore — is  about  twenty-four  feet.  The  walls  of  this 
part  of  the  ehareh  have  been  raised  to  the  height  of  those  of 
the  nave — probably  after  the  introdnction  of  the  Presby- 
terian religion — having  been  originally  about  four  feet  lower. 
The  raising  of  the  chancel  gable  may  easily  be  traced,  both 
iotemally  and  externally.  The  nave  swells  out  about  half  a 
foot  OB  each  side,  making  the  whole  width  a  foot  wider  than 
the  ehaocel.  The  entrance  to  the  ehnrch  is  by  a  low  door- 
way,  with  a  very  depressed  arch,  on  the  south  side,  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  west  end.  In  the  sonth  side  of  the 
chancel  there  had  originally  been  a  priettt  door.  In  the 
cast  wall,  to  the  north  altar,  there  is  an  aumbry ;  and  in  the 
BOith  wall  iheprolketii  or  credence.  On  the  sonth  side  of 
the  altar,  in  the  east  wall,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 


aumbry,  is  a  small  tablet  in  good  preservation,  placed  by 
"Honorabilis  Yir,  Patricias  Barday,  Dns  da  tolly.  An: 
D.M»  Ho.  Quio,  Quadrage,  Septimo."  Above  this  tablet  is 
a  niche,  in  which  there  had  probably  been  an  effigy,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course  il  is  no  longer  tliere.  A  doorway  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  east  end  where  the  altar  had  stood, 
but  is  again  filled  in  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  In 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave  are  three  holes,  formerly  bnilt  in 
with  hnroan  skulls,  only  of  late  years  removed.  In  Macfar- 
lane*s  M.S.  Geoffrapkical  Colleetiotu  mention  is  made  of  a 
battle  with  the  Danes  at  this  place :  "  In  Gumry  was  a 
battle  of  Danes  upon  a  very  high  promontory,  called  The 
Bloody  Pott  to  this  day;*'  and  in  the  statistieal  account  of 
the  parish  ;  "  On  the  precipice  or  brow  of  the  hill  above 
the  Kirk  of  Gamrie,  at  the  east  end  of  one  of  the  most  level 
and  extensive  plains  in  Bnchan,  are  a  number  of  vestiges  of 
encampments,  which  at  this  day  are  called  by  the  name  of 
•  The  Weedy  pots,*  or  « bloody  pits.' " 

The  greater  part  of  Buchan  belonged  originally 
to  the  Comyns,  many  of  whom  adopted  the  name 
of  their  land  when  their  own  was  proscribed. 

Buchan  had,  however,  many  ballads  more  peace* 
able,  or  less  political,  and  the  scene  of  one  of 
them  is  described  in  the  following  extract.  The 
Ythan,  on  which  it  is  situated  is  altogether  a 
romantic  stream  of  the  second,  or  third  class,  but 
it  was  of  the  first  rank  in  pearls  once,  and  had  a 
fishery  which  was  profitably  prosecuted—  , 

For  instance  the  neighbourhood  of  this  little  stream  of 
the  Black  Water — now  an  obscure  region-— with  its  arrow- 
heads, it  cairns,  and  its  calcined  bones,  had  evidently  been 
the  scene  of  fierce  and  mortal  conflicts.  The  rugged  glen 
through  which  it  flows  may  have  formed  the  dividing  march 
between  hostile  neigh bonrs;  or  it  may  have  been  the  battle- 
field of  an  invading  foe ;  but,  in  eiUier  case,  it  affords  an 
interesting  page  in  the  past  history  of  Bnchan  up  to  a  com- 
paratively  recent  period  when,  with  a  vandalism  equal  to  the 
age  these  memorials  represent,  they  were  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  the  country. 

But  to  return  to  the  coarse  of  the  Ythan,  where  we  left 
it  at  the  course  of  the  Little  Water.  Here  the  public  road 
ascends  to  the  right,  and  a  private  carriage  road  runs  along 
the  base  of  the  rocky  eminence  on  the  left.  This  last  leads 
into  the  park-gronnds  of  the  ancient  Home  of  Gighi,  The 
honse  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  stnpendious  rocky  eininence, 
and  overlooks  a  scene  of  incomparable  beauty.  The  Ythan 
courses  down  the  heart  of  the  ravine  beneath,  and,  compared 
with  the  magnificent  features  of  the  sunonnding  scenery, 
appears  like  a  silver  thread.  On  the  right,  or  Bnchan  side, 
are  the  Braet  of  Gighi ;  oa  the  left  the  Brace  of  Forwum- 
tine^  sometimes  called  the  Braes  of  HaddOt  or  of  BUdrfotol, 
both  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  precipitous  cliffs  and  rugged 
rocks  giving  point  and  character  to  the  scene.  The  patba 
through  this  delicious  labyrinth  of  nature's  growth  aie 
carried  on  with  the  best  effect.  At  one  moment  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  brow  of  a  deep  descent,  requiring  artificial 
steps  to  guide  us  down ;  at  another  we  are  buried  in  a  leafy 
arcade,  vistaed  by  trunks  of  gigantic  trees,  and  hemmed  in 
with  tangled  biushwood,  the  path  bordered  with  flowers 
whieh  are  strangers  to  most  other  parts  of  Bnehan.  Qigkt 
wa«  the  dowry  of  Catherine  Gordon,  the  mother  of  Lord 
ByroMf  and  in  the  words  cf  its  native  poet  we  may  speak 
of  it:— 

Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class. 
Implore  the  passing  step ;  and  with  their  dyes. 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeie  in  a  fairy  mate ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet*s  deep-bine  eyes, 
Kisi*d  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  coloured  by  its  skies. 

Mr.  Flatt  has  admirably  done  his  work,  and 
rendered  it  interesting  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  district  of  Buchan. 
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Ths  cbango  of  Ministry  and  the  long  interval  thai 
elapsed  before  the  different  members  of  the  govern- 
ment,  vho  vacated  their  seats  by  the  acceptance  of 
office,  could  be  re-elected — necessarily  prevented 
any  public  business  during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  month,  and  the  House  of  Peers  did  not  resume 
work  until  the  12th  inst.,  nor  the  House  of  Com- 
mons until  the  13th.  The  Peers  have  had  no  work 
since,  and  the  Commons  have  had  little  more 
than  none ;  althongh  they  have  remained  long  in 
their  places,  and  heard  some  speeches.  An  early 
Easter  has  caused  another  interruption  to  business, 
and  the  serious  labour  of  the  session  has  all,  as  is 
usual,  to  be  accomplished.  The  most  important 
measure  as  yet  brought  before  Parliament,  is  the 
new  government  scheme  for  managing  India.  It 
adopts  Viscount  Palmerston^s  proposal  to  abolish 
the  East  India  Company,  and  to  appoint  a  Cabinet 
Minuter  who  shall  be  charged  with  Indian  affairs. 
Instead  of  the  late  Qovernment  Council  of  eight — 
it  makes  the  Council  eighteen ;  and  in  place  of 
leaving  them  all  nominees  of  the  Crown  ;  it  gives 
the  nomination  of  one  half  to  the  government,  who 
propose  to  place  the  names  of  their  first  nominees 
in  the  bill ;  and  thus  give  that  patronage  virtually 
to  the  Parliament. 

The  scheme  limits  the  selection,  even  by  the 
Qovernment,  to  persons  who  have  qualiffed  by 
serving  ten  years  with  commissions  in  the  armies 
of  BeAgal,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, or  &ve  years  in  the  regular  army  in  India, 
One  person  of  each  dass  will  be  selected.  Another 
from  each  of  the  civil  services  of  the  great  division 
of  India  will  be  chosen,  and  each  of  the  parties 
appointed  must  have  served  for  fifteen  years.  The 
ninth  nominated  member  must  have  belonged  to 
the  diplomatic  service  at  the  courts  of  the  native 
princes. 

The  elective  members  have»  to  the  number  of 
four,  a  constituency  of  all  persons  who  may  be 
resident  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  but  who  must 
have  resided  in  India  for  ten  years  under  her 
Majesty's  commission,  or  in  the  civil  service ;  or 
have  been  resident  there  on  business  for  fifteen 
years,  of  the  proprietors  of  not  less  than  £1,000  in 
Indian  stock,  or  not  less  than  £2,000  in  Indian 
railways,  or  other  public  works. 

The  remaining  five  members  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  parliamentary  constituencies  of  the  city  of 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  Glasgow  and 
Belfast.  The  selection  is  made  with  the  view  of 
giving  a  fair  representation  of  the  commercial  feei- 
ng of  the  country.  The  plan  has  been  assailed 
bitterly,  but  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  for 
this  course.  Surely  election  by  large  constituencies 
is  better  tean  Government  nomination.  It  secures 
a  certain  measure  of  independence  in  the  council. 
Its  members  are  not'to  vote,  but  only  to  work ; 
yet  as  they  will  be  obliged  to  explain  their  pro- 


ceedings to  their  constituencies,  some  measure  of 
public  opinion  will  bear  upon  them. 

The  Liberal  party  are,  it  is  said,'  to  oppose  the 
scheme  ;  but  to  oppose  it  in  favour  of  complete 
nomination  on  Liberal  grounds  is  impossible,  with- 
out gross  inconsistency.  Whatever  may  be  now 
said  by  any  party,  it  never  was  formerly  a  Liberal 
habit  to  heap  patronage  on  the  Government,  or  to 
give  away  nominations  when  a  constituency  oould 
be  formed. 

We  have  discovered  no  resson  for  ohangins 
the  opinion  that  the  present  year  is  a  baa 
period  for  effecting  any  radical  change  in  the 
Government  of  India  ;  that  inquiry  should 
have  preceeded  legislation  ;  and  that  action  for 
the  future  could  thus  have  been  based  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  past ;  while  the  decision  in  the 
Commons,  affords  only  a  pretext  for  the  change  in 
opinion,  exiiibited  by  the  memben  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  if  an  alteration  must  be  made,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  new  bill  is  better  than  its  pre- 
dessor. 

The  presumed  differences  with  the  French  eonrt 
are  supposed  by  many  persons  to  have  caused 
the  recall  of  M.  DTersigny  from  the  Embassy 
of  the  French  here  upon  the  grounds  that  he  was 
too  much  attached  to  the  British  alliance ;  and  not 
the  kind  of  person  now  needed  in  London. 

Fbb.  27th.— The  Bank  of  England  retuma 
show  a  nearer  approximation  of  the  bullion  and 
circulation.  The  latter  on  the  24th  current,  was 
£19,453,516  and  the  former  was  £17,623,251. 
The  unemployed  notes  were  £11.841,395.  The 
private  securities  were  £17,164,143;  being  less 
rather  than  the  bullion ;  and  as  the  private  de- 
posits were  £15.496,817  only  £1,667,326  more 
than  them,  the  figures  are  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. Consuls  once  to  day  were  97i  to  97i  and 
afterwards  they  fell  to  96},  but  rose  subsequently 
to  96{  and  97. 

A  celebrated  trial— that  of  the  directors  and 
manager  of  the  late  Royal  British  Bank — which 
has  lasted  for  thirteen  days,  was  clo<>ed  this  even- 
ing, by  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  all  the  j>artiea. 
The  charge  was  for  conspiring  together  to  publish 
false  repoits  of  the  state  of  the  bank,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  the  public  to  deposit  money  or 
take  shares.  Mr.  Staplelon,  a  member  of  Parlia* 
ment,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  ahilling ; 
so  the  Judge,  Lord  Campbell,  had  condnded  him 
perfectly  innocent.  Mr.  Humphrey  Brown,  for- 
merly a  Member  of  Parliament ;  Mr.  Esdaile,  the 
governor ;  and  Mr.  Cameron,  the  manager  of  the 
bank,  were  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment. Alderman  Kennedy,  who  had  served  as 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  was  sentenced  to  nine 
months'  imprisonment ;  Mr.  Owen  to  six  montlia, 
and  Mr.  Macleod  to  three  montha'  imprisonment. 

Maach  1. — Orsini,    Pierri,  and  BudiO|  the 
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Italians,  who  ailampted  to  assaBsinate  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  on  the  liih  of  January,  and  were 
sentenced  to  death,  have  appealed  to  the  laws  of 
Cassation  which  will  dekj  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  The  friends  of  the  Government  say 
that  its  members  will  be  re  elected  withoat  contests. 
Sir  Francis  Thesiger  took  bis  seat  as  Lord  Chancellor 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Peers.  The  Earls  Derby, 
Clarendon,  and  QranviUe,  made  long  speeches  in 
the  Peers  on  the  gOYernmentai  crisis,  and  the 
House  adjourned  to  the  12th.  Telegraphic  news 
from  India  are  that  Sir  Uugh  Rose  bad  relieved 
Sanger,  where  one  hundred  Christian  women  and 
children  have  found  refuge.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  at  Fntteyghur,  up  to  the  middle  of  February. 

3rd. — We  are  in  mid-winter  with  heavy  falls  of 
snow  and  severe  frost  everywhere.  An  Australian 
telegraph  reports  that  the  Legislature  of  Victoria 
have  resolved  by  a  large  majority  to  render  the 
education  of  children  compnb[)ry.  linmours  of  a 
bad  feeling  m  France  prevail,  and  many  political 
arrests  are  made. 

4th. — The  snow  storm  has  been  very  general 
ftnd  severe ;  and  the  channel  communications  have 
been  interrupted.  Very  great  distress  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  shipping  ports,  from  the  long 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds  and  consequent  idle- 
ness of  the  labourers. 

6th. — ^A  number  of  Italians  and  their  friends 
meet  daily  in  London  as  a  conference  for  the 
establishment  of  Italian  freedom  and  independence. 
The  most  difficult  work  that  men  could  undertake. 

8th. — The  money  market  is  dull,  and  Consols 
are  rather  lower  on  account  of  supposed  difficulties 
with  France.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  Buckingbamsbire, 
and  Lord  John  Manners,  in  North  Leicestershire, 
are  returned  without  opposition.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speech  is  considered  warlike.    * 

9th. — ^The  agitation  in  Consols  and  Stocks  con- 
■tinnes,  but  the  former  worth  96}  in  the  morning 
brought  97  before  night. 

10th. — A  pamphlet  has  been  published  in 
Paris,  ascribed  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  bis 
fidelity  to  the  alliance  with  Britain  and  his  policy 
are  vindicated. 

11th.— With  a  slight  and  slow  softening  of 
weather,  the  frost  still  remains  later  in  the  season 
than  usual,  and  losith  to  leave. 

12th. — Orsini  and  Pierri  were  executed  at 
Paris  this  morning.  Rudio's  sentence  was  com- 
muted. The  House  of  Commons  re-assembled  in 
the  evening. 

13th.— The  papers  of  the  United  States  say 
that  a  very  remaxj^able  religious  revival  has  oc- 
curred in  the  Republic,  not  in  a  few  places  alone, 
but  over  all  the  land.  It  may  extend  to  the 
South,  and  give  every  man  back  his  own — the 
slaves  their  liberty. 

15th. — The  only  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  will  be 
visible  in  this  country  for  many  years  occurred 
to-day,  and  disappointed  everybody.  First  Ihere 
were  clouds,  and  second  no  very  remarkable  dark- 
pess^  nothing  more  than  we  oft^n  experience.    4 


tdegraphic  report  menticms  the  defeat  of  the 
Bareilly  rebels  on  the  IDth  of  February.  In  other 
parts  of  India  nothing  had  occurred. 
^  The  Commons  agreed  to  give  the  goverment 
money  for  four  months  on  gccount  of  the  estimates. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewart,  of  Dumfries,  a 
committee  was  cppointed  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  colonising  India.  The  old  Anglo-Indian  officials, 
such  as  Mr.  Mangles  and  Colonel  Sykes,  described 
the  mountains  cf  India  as  quite  hard  and  horrible. 
They  did  not  quote  Virgil,  but  they  might  have 
borrowed  the  line. 

Eara  per  ignotot  errent  aoimalia  montet. 

If  a  colonist  got  above  the  fever  line,  he  had  only 
stones  to  stand  upon ;  and  if  below  it,  he  died. 
This  is  rank  nonsense,  as  the  bodily  presence  of 
the  gentlemen  named  testifies.  They  do  not  look 
as  if  they  lived  on  stoaes ;  and,  of  course,  they 
did  not  die  in  India. 

17tb.— Lord  John  Russell's  "annual"— the 
Oaths  bill,  discussed  in  the  Commons. 

Lord  Lyndhurst.  in  the  Peers,  spoke  warmly  re- 
garding the  case  of  two  British  engineers  im- 
prisoned very  improperiy  in  Naples.  Our  Ionian 
islands  threaten  to  rebel,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Zante  refuse  to  sell  the  Government 
land  required  for  fortifications.  Other  Govern- 
ipents  would  not  ask  their  consent  to  the  transfer. 
The  aboriginal  party  had  a  field,  night  in  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  authorities  of  the  East  Indian  Com- 
pany seemed  to  make  a  great  matter  of  the  asser- 
tion that  their  Sepoys  had  only  murdered  women 
and  children,  but  had  not  mutilated  them — only 
murdered. 

19lh. — A  curious  discussion  in  the  Commons 
consequent  on  the  offer  of  some  army  agents  to 
undersell  the  Government  in  their  own  commis- 
sions ;  originating  in  the  offer  of  commissions  to 
apy  eligible  persons  who  bring  a  given  number  of 
men.  The  men  it  appears  can  be  obtained  by  oon- 
tract  at  considerably  less  expenditure  than  the 
price  of  commissions. 

22nd. — Although  the  quarrels  with  the  French 
Government  are  supposed  to  be  smoked  over,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  assured  Parliament  that  the 
entente  eordiale  is  re-established  in  a  very  active 
state,  yet  the  rumoured  substitution  of  Pclissicr 
Due  de  Malakhoff,  and  Marshal  of  France  for 
M.  DTersigny  as  Ambassador  from  the  French  in 
London,  is  deemed  a  doubtful  measure.  Is  it  a 
compliment  or  a  threat  P  Most  men  in  this  case 
prefer  the  pen  to  the  sword. 

23rd. — The  Commons  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  evening,  with  a  discussion  upon  the  passport 
system,  and  the  price  of  passports  to  France.  Mr. 
Bright,  of  Birmingham,  recommended  a  loW  charge 
for  passports — say  one  shilling.  Formerly  the 
radical  doctrine  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  absenteeism,  and  a  very 
good  doctrine  that  was.  Lord  Bury  had  leave 
granted  by  a  majority  of  105  to  62  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  to  legalise  the  marriage  of  a 
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widower  with  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife — an 
annnal  question.  Leave  was  g:iTen'  to  Mr.  Ajrtoan 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  equalising  rating  under  the 
poor  law  over  the  London  parishes — certainly  a  new 
question.  It  is  said  ihat  Marshal  Pelissier  has 
obtained  the  appointment  of  French  ambassador 
to  London. 

24th.— The  East  India  Company  to*day  Toted 
a  pension  of  £1,000  yearly  to  Sir  H.  Lawrenee, 
the  son  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  to 
whom  the  new  Government  ha?e  given  the 
baronetcy  intended  for  his  late  father.  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  the  brother  of  the  late,  and  uncle  of 
the  present  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  has  had  the 
north-western  provinces  added  to  his  governorship 
of  the  Funjaub,  and  will  probably  reside  at 
Meenit  or  Delhi.  The  Company  to-day  offer  to 
take  contracts  for  a  loan  of  five  millions  sterling, 
according  to  the  power  obtained  by  their  new 
act.  The  tel^;raph  of  an  Indian  mul  states  that 
the  attack  on  Luoknow  was  expected  to  com- 
mence on  the  22nd  of  last  month.  The  Commons 
were  ocenpied  all  to-day  with  the  discussion  of  a 
riot  between  the  police  of  Dublin,  and  the  students 
of  the  university  there,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Earl 
of  E^intoun's  entry  into  the  city. 

30th.— A  telegraph  from  Bombay  brings  intelli- 
gence to  the  9th  of  March  from  Lucknow,  but  at 
that  date  the  city  had  not  been  attacked.  Bat- 
teries were  in  preparation,  and  a  stout  resistance 
was  expected.  It  is  not  true  that  the  King  of 
Delhi  is  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  as 
had  been  reported.  His  trial  was  not  over,  and  his 
sentence  had  not  been  pronounced.  The  telegraph 
reports  combats  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  marching  on 
Jhansi,  who  has  captured  aU  the  forts  as  he  moved 
on,  and  has  hung  many  rebels,  who  were  charged 
with  the  murders  in  the  districts,  which  he  now 
dominates,  last  summer — by  Colonel  Bawcroft  at 
Ghorachpoor ;  and  while  the  Punjab  and  Sciude 
are  quiet,  the  Bheels  are  in  rebellion  in  Bombay, 
and  the  Bessagees  in  the  Canara  dbtricts  of 
Madras. 

MABcn  26th. — Lord  Panmure,  in  the  Peers, 
complained  that  he  had  been  described  as  an  enemy 
of  barrack  reform  out  of  doors ;  and  gave  a  very 
pleasing  account  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  the 
improvement  of  the  soldiers  during  past  years. 
The  great  point  in  his  speech  was  the  cost  of  new 
barracks  for  one  thousand  men,  which  with  the  site 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis,  would  he 
said,  be  £150,000  to  £200,000.  In  other  words, 
the  nation  cannot  erect  comfortable  dwellings  for 
the  military;  but  must  have  huge  piles  in  the 
most  uncomfortable  condition  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
If  our  authorities  would  condescend  to  follow  the 
examples  of  common  builders  for  common  people, 
they  could  erect  small  houses,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis,  including  the  site,  a  garden  for 
each  house,  and  some  public  ground,  for  £35,000. 
Let  them  ask  any  builder,  and  be  will  run  up  a 
short  steet  for  them,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
there  they  have  their  barracks ! 


In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  hs 
scheme  for  a  new  Government  of  India.  It  s 
more  liberal  than  Viscount  Palmerston.  Both 
plans  supersede  the  old  East  India  Company— over 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  pronounced  a  funeral  oration; 
likening  them  to  Venice,  which  came  naturally 
'into  his  mind — being  the  city  of  his  ancestors  for 
a  time.  Surely  he  does  not  wish  the  comparison 
to  be  carried  out,  and  himself  and  friends  pat  on  a 
par  with  the  Austrian  jailors  of  Venice ! 

The  past  Government's  scheme  contained  a 
President,  who  was  to  be  a  Cabmct  Minister,  a 
Secretary,  and  eight  members  of  councils  all 
nominated  by  the  Government. 

The  present  Government's  scheme  has  a  Picsi- 
dent^  who  is  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister — eighteen 
members  of  council,  half  of  whom  are  to  be  nom- 
inated by  GoTcmment,  and  are  named  in  the  bill, 
four  of  whom  are  to  be  elected  by  the  An^o* 
Indians  resident  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
five  at  the  rate  of  one  each  by  the  Parliamentaiy 
constituencies  of  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Belfast,  and  Manchester. 

The  provisions  made  for  securing  men  acquainted 
with  India  are  very  good.  Somebody  is  sore, 
however,  to  describe  them  all  in  a  very  formal 
manner  within  this  same  publication,  and  it  remains 
only  therefore  here  to  say  that  the  ^1  of  Derby 
has  done  better  than  Viscount  PaJroerston ;  and 
now  if  a  third  Premier  could  be  got  up  after 
Easter  who  would  do  nothing  in  the  matter  mean- 
time but  inquire,  he  would  beat  both. 

The  brutal  conduct  of  some  captains  of  merebant 
vesseb  to  seamen  on  their  ships  causes  awkward 
investigations.  Some  time  since  a  captain  and  his 
first  officer  were  sentenced  to  be  hung  at  Liver- 
pool for  murdering  a  seaman  by  violent  nsuage. 
The  captain  was  hung.  To-day  another  captain  in 
the  African  trade  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a 
Portuguese  seaman,  by  blows,  at  sereral  dates,  on 
the  home  voyage.  lie  was  convicted  only  of 
manslaughter  by  the  jury.  The  judge  marked 
his  opinion  of  the  kind  of  manslaughter  by  sen- 
tencing him  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

March  27.— The  Bank  of  England  accounts, 
show  that  the  bullion  on  hand,  on  the  evening  of 
the24th  March,  amounted  to  £18,733,815.  being 
less  than  the  circulation,  by  only  £573,210; 
while  the  reserved  notes  amount  to  the  unprece- 
dented value  of  £13,013,705,  being  within  little 
mere  than  half  a  million  of  the  private  deposits. 
The  private  securities  have  fallen  under  seventeen 
millions.  The  return  is  considered  favourable: 
but  that  can  scarcely  mean  to  Ihe  dividends  of  the 
proprietary,  which  cannot  be  increased  by  the 
custody  of  an  uncommonly  large  stock  of  gold. 

A  curious  case  was  decided  yesterday.  The 
Crystal  Palace  Company  want  to  admit  persona  to 
tlieir  grounds  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
their  charter  forbids  them.  They  determined  to 
evade  the  charter  by  admitting  their  shareholders 
and  the  friends  of  shareholders  ;  and  the  plan 
might  have  helped  their  shares  to  value,  but  the 
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Vice-chancellor  has  interposed  his  inexorable  veto 
on  the  point  of  law,  and  holds  that  the  charter 
vould  be  destroyed.  So  Die  company  must  re^ 
coulented  with  the  common  six  day^  of  business, 
or  go  into  Parliament  for  new  powers,  where  they 
are  not  likely  to  fare  well. 

An  Indian  mail  telegraph  announces  that  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  with  50,000  men,  10,000  of  whom 
are  mounted,  and  120  guns,  waa  before  Luck  do  w 
on  the  6th  of  March.  It  announces  a  large 
amount  of  fighting.  Sir  James  Outram  had  been 
twice  attacked  in  the  Alumbagh  on  the  31st  and 
85th  February,  but  repulsed  his  assailants  with 


great  slaughter.  Qeneral  Franks  fought  two 
severe  battles,  on  the  29th  of  February,  with  Oude 
leaders,  in  which  the  latter  lost  5,800  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,  at 
the  same  date,  stormed  aud  took  Cliowrajkie,  an 
old  stronghold  of  Kana-Sahib,  killing  and  wounding 
1,800  of  the  enemy,  but  cunning  Nana  escaped  in 
time.  Several  other  skirmishes  had  occurred  at 
different  points,  and  the  mntineers  are  still  in 
strong  force  at  many  places. 

Consols  are  quoted  at  97i  ;  and  corn  has  fallen 
to-day  again,  and  is  becoming  cheap. 


LIFE    ASSURANCE. 


We  noticed  in  our  last  number  the  case  of 
"  Pritchard  v.  The  Merchant's  and  Tradesman's 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company,*'  in  which  the 
latter  resisted  successfully  the  payment  of  a  policy, 
on  the  ground  that  the  last  premium  had  been 
paid  to  them  after  the  lapse  of  the  insured  life  ; 
and,  as  the  case  was  reported,  subsequent  to  the 
days  of  grace  allowed  on  the  policy. 

It  is  now*  stated  that  the  premium  was  paid 
subsequent  to  the  expiry  even  of  the  days  of 
grace,  and  that  if  it  had  been  made  within  that 
period,  the  policy  would  not  have  been  resisted. 

That  statement  vindicates  the  society  with- 
out materially  altering  the  case,  because  the 
judge  gave  an  opinion  against  reliance  upon  the 
days  of  grace,  which  extend  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
without  explicit  couditiojis  entered  on  the  policy. 

This  interregnum  appeared  very  like  a  snare, 
and  the  whole  affair  excited  so  much  interest  that 
having  often  recommended  life  assurance  we  ob- 
tained from  a  number  of  companies  information 
tegarding  their  practice,  and  their  views  of  the 
doubtful  point. 

We  have  not  pursued  these  inquiries  minutely 
or  to  the  fullest  extent ;  because  immadiately  after 
their  commencement  we  found  that  the  majority  of 
companies  were  publishing  their  determination  to 
abide  by  the  old  and  recognised  practice  of  dis- 
charging policies  that  lapsed  during  the  days  of 
grace.  It  was  still  more  important  to  know  that 
a  bill  was  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  in  order 
to  clear  these  contracts  from  any  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Still,  as  we  have  received  replies  from  a 
number  of  companies,  it  is  only  just  to  publish 
them. 

We  might  have  simply  copied  the  names  of  the 
companies  premising  that  they  had  all  given  affirm 
mative  answers,  or  that  they  all  recognised  their 
liability  to  discharge  a  policy  falling  due  during 
the  days  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  premium, 
although  that  sliculd  not  have  been  effected.  The 
difference,  however,  in  the  answers  will  repay  the 
space  they  occupy.  They  enable  us  to  express  a 
doubt  whether  the  resolution  of  the  present  direc* 


tors    would    be  binding  upon  their  successors 
perhaps  twenty  years  hereafter. 

The  practice  of  the  company  in  all  similar  cases 
might  not  be  of  much  more  importance,  for  it 
might  be  said  with  truth  that  the  company  must 
now  do  right,  although  it  had  been  formerly  doing 
wrong.  The  respectability  of  companies  is  a 
different  matter,  and  all  respectable  companies 
would  make  the  payment.  As  a  matter  of  legal 
right  we  believe,  however,  that  it  can  only  be 
enforced  when  it  is  incorporated  in  the  companies' 
deed  or  on  the  policy.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
companies  have  adopted  that  course.  An  express 
enactment  on  the  subject  would  necessarily  super- 
sede all  other  precautions,  and  the  interests  in- 
volved are  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  that  step. 

The  Family  Endowmbnt  Life  Assurance  and 
Annuity  Society  resolved — "That  the  practice  hi- 
therto recognised  and  adopted  by  this  society  be  con- 
tinued, namely,  should  any  person  whose  life  has  been 
insured  die  during  the  days  of  grace  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  the  premiums,  the  policy,  notwithstanding 
the  premium  may  have  been  unpaid  at  the  time  of  the 
decease,  shall,  provided  it  be  subsequently  paid  within 
the  days  of  grace,  continue  in  full  force  as  if  such  pre- 
mium had  been  paid  during  the  life  of  the  person 
insured." 

Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Society. — I  beg 
to  state,  with  reference  to  your  enquiry  of  the  17th  of 
February,  (received  this  day)  that  by  their  society, 
policies  are  considered  in  full  force  and  effect  during 
the  period  of  the  thirty  days  allowed  for  the  payment 
of  the  premiums  thereon,  and  that  a  premium  would  be 
received  if  tendered  within  such  thirty  days,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  decease  of  the  life  Ajssured. 

European  Life  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Society. — In  reply  to  your  enquiry,  I  beg  to  inform 
you,  that  this  "  company  does  not  consider  its  policies 
to  be  void,  of  the  death  if  the  Assured  takes  place 
during  the  days  of  grace,  allowed  for  the  payment  of 
the  premium,  and  before  it  be  paid." 

TnE  British  Protector  Life  Assurance  So. 
ciETY,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  whether  they  consider 
their  policies  to  be  void  if  the  death  of  the  assured  takes 
place  during  the  days  of  grace  allowed  for  the  pa3rinent 
of  the  premium,  and  before  it  be  paid,  say,  "  Certainly 
not" 

Briton  Life  Association. — ^This  office  does  oon- 
sider  all  policies  in  force  during  the  days  of  (grace 
whether  death  occurs  or  not  during  such  30  days. 
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Thb  Minsrva  Lipb  Assurance  have  issued  a 
circular  to  their  policy  holders,  in  which  they  say : — 
*'  This  decision  is  so  opposed  to  what  has  always  been 
the  practice  of  this  company,  that  the  Directors  think 
it  due  to  you,  and  the  public  generally,  to  state  for 
your  information  and  guidance  that  you  are  efiectually 
protected  in  the  Minerva  Life  Office  against  a  similar 
forfeiture  of  your  assurance,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  company's  prospectus: — 
'  In  addition  to  the  utmost  liberality  exercised  by  the 
Directors  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  the  com- 
pany will  be  liable  should  a  person  assured  die  within 
one  month  ailer  a  renewal  premium  becomes  due,  pro- 
Tided  the  premium  be  paid  within  the  stipulated 
period.'  This  protective  clause  has  appeared  in  the 
company's  prospectus  since  its  formation  in  1836,  and 
since  that  date  the  '  Minerva'  has,  in  no  less  than 
tkirty-fottr  instances  paid  claims  where  the  persons  as- 
sured have  died  within  the-  month's  grace  allowed  for 
payment  of  the  renewal  premiums. 

WESTMINSTBR     AND     OliNERAL    LiFE    ASSURANCE 

Association. — ^The  conditions  Nos.  1  and  2  appended 
to  policies  issued  by  this  office,  must  remove  all  doubt 
as  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Association  on  the 
point  in  question.  **  1.  Should  any  premium  be  un- 
paid beyond  thirty  days  after  it  has  become  due,  the 
policy  shall  cease  to  be  in  force,  but  upon  application 
to  the  Directors,  the  policy  may  be  revived  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  they  shall  think  proper.  2. 
If,  howeyer,  the  person  whose  life  is  assured  should  die 
within  the  thirty  days,  the  premiimi  not  having  been 
then  paid,  the  policy  shall  not  be  considered  as  haying 
ceased,  provided  the  premium  be  paid  within  sixty 
days  next  after  the  same  shall  have  become  due." 

United  Kingdom  Life  Assurance  Company. — 
The  Directors  beg  to  state,  that  a  premium  upon  a 
policy  of  Insurance  effected  with  this  office  paid  within 
the  twenty-one  days  of  grace,  has  always  been,  and' 
will  continue  to  be,  held  as  a  valid  payment,  the  same 
as  if  such  premium  had  been  paid  on  the  day  it  be- 
came due,  notwithstanding  death  may  have  happened 
in  the  meantime.  The  Directors  have  resolved,  should 
the  life  insured  die  within  the  twenty- one  days,  and 
fbrmal  intimation  to  that  effect  be  given  in  writing  to 
the  office  within  that  period,  the  premium  may  be 
deducted  from  the  sum  insured  when  the  claim  is 
paid. 

Consolidated  Assurance  Company.-^TIus  com- 
pany do  not  consider  their  policies  to  be  void  if  the 
death  of  the  assured  takes  place  during  the  days  of 
grace  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  premium,  and 
before  it  be  paid,  provided  that  Some  one  on  beh^f  the 
represeotatives  pay  it  within  the  thirty  days.  A  con- 
dition  to  this  effect  is  endorsed  on  our  policies. 

National  Proyidemt  Institution. — ^The  Direc- 
tors recognise  as  fully  in  force  all  policies  on  which 
the  premiums  are  paid  within  the  days  of  grace,  al- 
though the  death  of  the  assured  may  precede  pay- 
ment. 

United  Kingdom  Provident  Institution. — ^AU 
policies  granted  by  this  Institution  are  considered  to  be 
m  force  during  the  thirty  days  allowed  for  payment  of 
the  premium ;  and  should  the  assured  die  within  that 
period,  the  claim  would  be  paid,  but  the  premium 
would  be  deducted. 

Ted  Royal  Insurance  Office  say  that  the  Direc- 
tors consider  a  life  policy  to  be  absolutely  in  force 
during  the  thirty  days  of  grace,  where  notice  of  the 
death  of  the  life  assured  is  given  without  delay.  In 
such  cases  the  premium  can  either  be  paid  within 
the  stipulated  time,  or  the  amount  can  be  deducted 
firom  the  sum  assured  when  the  claim  is  paid. 

The  English  Widows'  Fund. — The  practice  of 
this  association  has  always  been  to  consider  policies  in 
force  during  the  thirty  days  grace,  even  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  assured,  before  the  payment  of  the 
prenuum. 


Prudential  Mutual  AsstmANCB  Associatiok. 
— We  have  already  admitted  and  paid  claims  that  oc- 
curred during  the  days  of  grace,  and  received  the  pre- 
miums, after  we  knew  of  &e  deaths ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  hereafter,  we 
have  made  ourselves  legally  bound  to  carry  out  this 
practice,  so  that  the  days  of  grace  are  granted  at  our 
risk,  as  they  were  always  supposed  to  be. 

North  of  England  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
Office. — ^This  company  considers  its  policies  to  remain 
in  force  during  the  specified  days  of  grace,  whether 
the  life  assured  be  in  existence  or  not,  where  the  pre- 
mium is  paid. 

The  Engineers  and  Age  United  Assurance 
Societies.— The  liability  of  the  Society  is  fully  recog- 
nised during  the  days  of  grace ;  and  if  death  should 
occur  before  payment  of  the  premium,  the  only  effect 
would  be  deducting  the  amount  from  the  claim  under 
the  policy. 

The  'Western  Life  Assurance  Society.— In 
this  office  the  time  of  grace  is  conceded,  not  as  a  privi- 
lege, but  as  a  right,  by  printed  endorsement  on  each 
policy,  viz. : — **  A  policy  shall  not  become  void  if  the 

Sremium  shall  be  paid  within  thirty  days  after  it  is 
ue,  notwithstanding  that  the  death  shall  have  happened 
before  such  payment  of  the  premium." 

Universal  Life  Assurance  Society. — **  This  office 
would  never  raise  such  a  question,  bu^on  thecontranr, 
would  roost  cheerfully  pay  any  claim  which  might 
occur  during  the  twenty-eight  days  of  grace  allowed  by 
the  rules  of  the  office." 

The  Wellington  Life  Office  has  advertised  that 
it  <*  has,  and  always  will,  recognise  the  validity  of  its 
policies,  if  death  occur  during  the  days  of  grace." 

West  of  England  Insurance  Company. — ^By 
the  conditions  upon  the  policies  of  this  company,  and 
invariably  acted  upon  for  upwards  of  half  a  century, 
the  payment  of  the  premiums  are  not  only  extended  to 
the  days  of  grace,  without  forfeiture  of  the  policies, 
but  the  amount  of  the  sums  insured  are  legally  recover, 
able  the  same  as  if  the  claim  had  arisen  at  any  time 
previously. 

The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General 
Provident  Institution.— It  has  always  been  the 
practice  of  this  office,  and  always  will  be,  to  pay  claims 
which  fall  in  during  the  days  of  grace.  Policies  are 
considered  in  force  until  the  days  of  grace  are  expired. 

London  and  Provincial  Provident  Societt*s. — 
Policies  are  not  rendered  void  by  the  death  of  the 
assured  taking  place  during  the  days  of  grace*  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  the  premium  and  before  it  be  paid. 

Britannia  Life  Assurance  Company,  and 
Britannia  Mutual  Life  Association. — ^By  the 
regulations  of  each  of  these  Societies,  80  days*  grace 
are  allowed  for  payment  of  renewal  premiums,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  doubt  in  regard 
to  this  important  matter,  an  endorsement  is  now  being 
made  upon  every  policy  to  the  effect,  that  if  death  oc- 
cur at  any  time  during  such  days  of  grace  the  amount 
assured  will  be  paid  less  the  premium  due. 

City  of  London  Life  Assurance  Society. — 
Policies  in  all  cases,  whether  the  assured  be  living  or 
dead,  held  valid  if  premium  paid  within  the  days  of 
grace. 

The  Equity  and  Law  Life  Assurance  Socibty 
noticed  the  subject  at  their  annual  general  meeting, 
held  on  Thursday,  the  25th  February,  in  the  following 
passage  of  their  report : — **  Before  concluding  this  re- 
port, the  Directors  are  desirous  of  referring  to  a  question 
which  has  recently  attracted  considerable  attention, 
vis. :  the  validitv  of  a  policy  in  die  event  of  the  death 
occurring  after  the  premium  has  become  due,  but  before 
the  expiration  of  the  days  of  grace  allowed  for  ite  pay. 
mei)t.  They  beg  to  inform  aU  who  are  connected  with 
this  society,  that  by  the  first  of  the  conditions  endorsed 
upon  eveiT  policy  which  has  been  issued  from  the 
office,  it  IS  expressly  provided  that  in  the  event  in 
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question,  the  premium  mutt  be  received,  and  the  sum 
aasured  become  payable ;  and  further,  that  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Board  of  this  soeietyi  e^en  if  the  premium 
be  not  paid  within  the  time  allowed  for  the  purpo8e,*a 
policy  is  held  to  be  valid  in  the  case  referred  to,  tiie 
amount  of  the  premium  being  deducted  from  the  sxmi 
assured  upon  settlement  of  the  claim." 

SOVEREION  LiFB  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. — All  poli- 
cies issued  by  the  office  have  a  condition  endorsed  on 
them,  to  the  effect  that  a  policy  shall  not  become  void 
on  account  of  death  happening  before  the  payment  of 
the  premium,  if  the  premium  be  paid  within  the  thirty 
days  gprace.  Such  has  always  been  the  rule  and  prac- 
tice of  the  office. 

The  Crown  Life  Assurance  Cohpant. — ^It  has 
always  been  the  practice  in  this  office  to  hold  policies 
to  be  in  force,  if  the  premium  be  paid  within  the  thirty 
days  of  grace,  although  the  life  may  have  failed  within 
the  thirty  days,  but  before  such  payment  of  premium. 

The  London  Life  Association  had  issued  the 
annexed  circular,  dated  February  24th : — "  I  am  desired 
to  acquaint  you  that,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  decision 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Life  Association  have  passed  the  resolution  at 
foot,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  doubt  which  may 
have  arisen  as  to  the  past  and  future  practice  of  the 
association : — *  Resolved — ^That  in  all  cases  where  any 
person  assured  by  this  society  shall  die  after  the  pre- 
mium  on  his  policy  shall  have  become  due  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  days  of  grace,  the  policy 
shall  remain  in  full  force,  provided  such  premium  shall 
be  paid  at  any  time  within  the  said  fifteen  days ;  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  hitherto  adopted  by  the 
Association.* " 

The  National  Life  Assurance  Society  issued 
the  following  statement : — "  The  Court  of  Directors,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  given  to  them  under  the  65th 
clause  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement  of  the  society,  pa^ed 
the  following  resolution  and  bye-law  on  the  24th  Feb., 
18^8  : — ^^That,  although  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
society  to  pay  claims  in  cases  where  parties  have  died 
alter  the  expiration  of  the  policy  (the  payment  of  the 
premium  being  made  within  the  days  of  grace  allowed), 
yet,  with  a  view  of  removing  any  doubt  that  may  arise 
on  the  point,  this  Court  doth  resolve— That,  in  case  the 
life  assured  shall  drop  after  the  day  on  which  the  pre. 
mium  shall  have  fallen  due,  but  before  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty  days  allowed  for  payment,  the  policy  will 
not  be  forfeited  in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  premium 
within  such  twenty  days.' " 

London  and  Continental  Assurance  Society. 
—In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  17th  ult,  I 
beg  to  say  that  it  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
practice  of  this  society  to  admit  the  validity  of  policies 
should  death  occur  during  the  days  of  grace.  * 

The  British  Expire  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company. — In  answer  to  your  inquiiy,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  we  have  always  paid  claims  arising  under  such 
circumstances,  but  requiring  the  premium  to  be  paid 
before  the  expiration  of  the  days  of  grace.  The  folfow- 
is  the  form  of  condition  we  attach  to  our  policies ; — 
"  All  yearly  and  half-yearly  premiums  must  be  paid 
within  thirty  days,  and  quarterly  payments  within 
fifteen  days  after  they  shall  become  due,  or  the  policy 
will  be  void,  The  death  of  the  party  whose  life  is 
aasuzed  within  such  thirty  days,  or  fifteen  days  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  not  afiect  the  validity  of  any  policy, 
provided  ^the  premimn  is  paid  pursuant  to  this  con- 
dition." 

Reliance  MtrruAL  Life  AssuRANds  Society.— 
The  Reliance  policies  are  not  voided  by  reason  of  death 
during  the  days  of  grace  allowed  for  payftient  of  the 
premiums,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  copy  of  a 
regulation  in  force  since  the  establishment  of  the  society 
in  1841 : — **  In  the  event  of  parties  dying  within  the 
period  allowed  fbr  payment  of  the  premium  after  they 
become  due,  the  poUcies  will  not  be  held  to  be  forfeitea, 


provided   payment  be  made  by  the  representatives 
within  the  time  so  stipulated." 

Solicitors'  and  General  Life  Assurance  Sc- 
ciety. — No  policy  has  ever  been  issued  by  the  society 
without  this  express  condition : — "  That  no  policy  shall 
be  void  if  the  premium  be  paid  within  thirty  days  afler 
it  is  due,  even  though  it  should  become  a  claim  within 
that  period ;  but  if  the  premium  remain  unpaid  at  the 
expiration  of  such  thirty  days,  the  policy  shall  be  void 
to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

Star  Life  Assurance  Society.— It  always  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  practice  of  this  company  to  pay 
all  claims  which  may  arise  from  death  during  the  days 
of  grace,  presuming  that  the  premium  has  not  been 
paid. 

East  of  England  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity 
Society. — ^This  society  does  not  consider  its  policies 
void  if  the  death  of  the  assured  takes  place  dunng  the 
days  of  grace  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  premium, 
and  before  it  be  paid.  Every  prospectus  issued  by  the 
society  states  that  "  thirty  days  are  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  premiums,  even  though  a  policy  should 
become  a  claim.'*  The  Directors  not  long  since  paid 
a  claim  under  such  circumsUnces,  and  I  believe  that 
no  office  in  London  would  have  ever  acted  otherwise, 
even  though  the  recent  discussion  had  not  taken  place. 
It  seems  that  the  defence  of  the  Merchant's  and 
Tradesman's  Office  was  misunderstood. 

The  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety issued  the  following  notice,  signed  by  their 
Secretary :— •*  By  the  Deed  of  Settlement  of  tliis  society 
it  is  provided— and  every  policy  issued  by  the  society 
has  a  condition  printed  on  it — that  the  policy  will  noi 
become  void  if  the  premium  be  paid  within  thirty  days 
from  the  time  agreed  upon,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  the  life  assured  may  have  happened  before  such 
payment," 

London  and  Provincial  Law  Assurance  Society. 
— By  the  conditions  endorsed  on  all  policies  Issued  by 
this  society,  the  Directors  are  bound  to  pay  (and  it  has 
always  been  their  practice  to  do  so)  any  claim  occurring 
withm  the  thirty  days'  grace,  notwithstanding  the  death 
having  occurred  before  the  premium  is  paid. 

The  Eagle  Insurance  Company  refer  to  the  fifth 
of  their  conditions  of  assurance,  published  before  the 
date  of  the  case  which  has  caused  doubts  on  this  sub- 
ject:—"  Premiums  must  be  paid  within  one  calendar 
month  from  the  time  they  are  due,  or  the  policy  will 
be  void ;  but  should  death  occur  in  the  interval  (the 
preniium  being  unpaid),  the  Directors  will  nevertheless 
consider  the  assurance  valid,  provided  the  premium  be 
paid  within  the  Stipulated  time." 

The  Law  Life  Assurance  Society  issued  a  general 
notice  in  the  following  terms,  dated  February  17,  1858 
and  signed  by  the  Actuary :— "Many  inquiries  having 
been  made  relative  to  the  payment  by  this  office  of 
claims  on  policies  in  the  event  of  the  decease  of  parties 
within  thirty  days  after  the  premium  shaU  become  due ; 
the  Directors  deem  it  right  to  state,  that  in  such  cases 
their  practice  has  always  been,  and  will  contmue  to  be, 
to  receive  the  premium,  if  paid  within  the  thirty  days, 
and  consider  the  policy  in  force." 

The  Waterloo  Life  Assurance  Company  say 
that  **  a  clause  in  this  company's  Deed  expressly  pro- 
vides that  no  policy  shall  be  void  if  the  premium  be 
paid  within  the  days  of  grace,  even  though  the  assured 
may  have  died  previously  thereto."  The  Directors  will 
iivsert  this  provision  in  all  policies  issued  by  the 
Company. 

The  Law  Union  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
Company  endorse  upon  their  policies,  as  one  of  their 
conditions,  that  "  a  policy  will  not  become  void  if  the 
premium  should  be  paid  within  tiiirty  days  next  after 
the  same  shall  become  payable,  notwithstanding  the 
death,  or  other  event  upon  which  ^e  sum  insured  by 
the  policy  shall  become  due,  shall  have  happened  bdb>« 
the  payment  of  the  premium. 
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Tbe  mtgnitude  of  the  sums  iiiTolred  hi  several 
of  these  assurance  companies  will  be  readily  under- 
stood from  the  following  information  found  in 
some  of  their  reports.  An  old  company  naturally 
has  a  larger  accumulation  thau  one  of  recent  date ; 
and  yet  may  not  be  in  <i  better  position ;  for  that 
depends  also  upon  other  considerations;  but  it 
would  be  proper  to  state  the  total  liabilities  of 
each  company  in  the  reports,  in  the  manner  adopted 
by  the  Standard  and  other  societies.  The 
present  estimated  value  of  the«e  liabilities  is  a 
different  matter;  although  the  real  matter  to 
which  the  assured  or  the  proprietary  have  to  look. 

Tbb  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  read  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  15th  February,  had,  during  the  year 
1857,  an  mcome  from  premiums  of  £202,818  16s.  lOd.; 
from  interest  on  the  company's  invested  funds,  £62,551 
lis.  4d.— toUl,  £265,370  78.  9d.  The  proposals  of 
the  year  for  new  policies  were  997,  of  which  840  were 
completed,  and  157  were  rejected  or  remained  over. 
Those  policies  covered  proposals  which  were  altogether 
fbr£664,513  7s.  5d.,  being  the  largest  amount  offered  to 
the  society  during  the  decennial  period,  except  in  1855, 
when  the  sum  was  larger  by  £51,870  Os.  6d.,  and  in 

1856,  when  it  was  larger  than  in  the  last  year  by 
£5,288  Isi  2d.  The  policies  actually  issued  last  year 
cover  £574,839  7s.  .5d.,  being  the  largest  in  any  of  the 
ten  years  closing  then,  except  in  1856,  when  the  total 
was  higher  by  £34,494  Os.  6d. 

The  policies  which  expired  last  year  involved 
£87,925  Ids.  3d.,  exclusive  of  any  bonus,  being  the 
largest  amount  required  in  the  period,  except  in  1854, 
when  the  amount  was  higher  by  £1,503  Os.  7d.  The 
expectancy  of  deaths  last  year  was  124*7,  the  reality 
99,  and  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  society  was  25*7. 
The  expectancy  in  1856  was  113. 5,  and  the  reality  was 
87,  leaving  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  society  of  26'5. 
The  whole  policies  of  the  company  now  cover  a  sum  of 
£6,186,187  6s.  lid.  The  total  accumulations  amount 
to  the  sum  of  £1,451,822  9s.  3d.,  or  almost  one-fourth 
of  the  liabilities. 

Thb  Equity  and  Law  Life  Assurance  Society, 
during  1856  issued  127  new  policies,  covering  a  sum 
of  £123,920,  and  producing  in  premiums  £4,012 10s.6d. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  of  policies  in  ex- 
istence  was  1,209,  and  the  sum  covered  by  them  was 
£1,183,940.  The  accumulated  fund  of  the  society  at 
that  date  was  £201,751  19s.  9d.,  which  forms  seventeen 
jBercenf.,  or  thereby,  of  the  amount  assured.  The  income 
of  the  society  during  1857  was  £45,976  18s.  4d. ;  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  £31,464  10s.  2d. ;  leaving  a 
surplus  of  £14,512  8s.  2d.  This  balance,  added  to  the 
previous  funds  of  the  society,  made  up  the  accumulation 
previously  stated.  The  expenditure  included,  for 
lapsed  policies,  £17,267  7s.  6d. ;  for  surrendered  poli- 
cies,£2,117  lOs.  lid. ;  for  reassurances,  £3,252  13s.  5d. 

The  National  Provident  Institution,— Brings 
its  accounts  up  to  the  31st  of  December.  During  the 
year  1000  nolicies  assuring  £484,372  18s.  7d.  had  been 
accepted,  the  premiums  amounting  to  £16,002  8s.  3d. ; 
116  policies  had  been  declined  and  55  were  incomplete, 
making  1171  proposals.  The  claims,  including  bonuses, 
for  153  deaths  were  £91,163  6s. — ^making  a  total  pay- 
ment since  the  formation  of  the  society,  of  £700,374 
17s.  lid.  The  annual  income  from  premiums  was 
£211,405  7s.  8d.,  which,  with  £63,926  9s.  4d.,  interest 
OQ  invested  capital  form  a  total  annual  receipt  of 
£275,331  17s.— The  capital  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1842,  was  £1,139,806  Is.  7d.,  on  the  20th  of  November, 

1857,  it  was  £1,500,367  I7s.lld.,  of  which  £84,318  were 
advanced  to  members  on  loan  at  interest,  on  the  security 
of  their  policies,  and  the  remainder  invested  in  real 
estates,  QoTemment  securities,  &c. 


TtfB  London  Life  Association.— Has  a  gross 
annual  income  of  £215,320  8s.  Id.  from  premiums,  and 
£114,360  98.  4d.  from  interest  upon  securities,  in- 
cluding £12,297  from  advances  of  £245,940  upon  their 
own  policies.  In  the  half-year  ending  3 1st  of  December, 
fifty-seven  policies  had  become  claims,  for  which 
were  paid  £79,490  and  fifteen  policies  representing 
£20,750,  had  been  purchased  for  £10,307  10s.  6d.  Be- 
side  £433,000,  invested  in  Bank  stock  and  other 
similiar  securities  £1,911,617  6s.  lOd.  have  been  ad* 
vanced  on  mortgage. 

Tub  English  Widow's  Fund,  and  Oembral  Life 
Assurance  Association, — Received  698  proposals  in 
the  last  year,  of  which  479  producing  an  income  of 
£3.391,  17s.  Id.  were  completed;  in  the  same  time 
£4,350  had  been  pud  for  21  death  claims.  The  total 
premiums  for  1857,  nad  been  £14,427  7s.  3d.  of  which 
£9,443  lis.  were  renewals.  It  had  £13,131  16s.  9d. 
invested  in  Exchequer  Bill  loans,  &c. 

The  British  Empire  Mutual, — Insured  £181,955 
by  854  policies  in  1857,  declining  68  proposals  for 
£18,020,  and  had  120  representing  £34,025  incom- 
plete ;  six^-nine  deaths  had  occurred  in  the  year,  upon 
which  £16,916  15s.  6d.,  including  bonuses,  had  been 
paid  and  £62,872  5s.  3d.  since  the  formation  in  ^847. 
The  receipts  from  premiums  were  £44,757  16s.  6d. 
during  the  twelve  months,  and  £13,862  3b.  9d.  had 
been  invested  in  Consols. 

The  National  Lipb  Assurance, — Had  £38,863 
Os.  2d.  for  the  year  on  renewal,  and  £3,392  16s.  lOd. 
from  new  premiums,  of  which  £1,307  14s.  5d.,  had 
been  paid  for  re-assuranoe.  The  claims  had  amounted 
to  £26,449,  and  the  purchase  of  policies  to  £3,066. 
The  sums  invested  in  stock,  mortgages,  debentures,  &c., 
were  £325,486  3s.  lid.,  producing  an  annual  Income 
of  £15,877  4s.  lOd. 

The  Annual  income  of  the  Briton  Life  Associa- 
tion for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  November  last, 
was  £9.777  7s.  5d.,  of  which  £992  5s.  5d.,  were  paid 
for  re-insurauce.  The  claims  during  the  year  were 
ten  and  amounted  to  £3,682  10s. — ^but  as  £1,900  was 
received  from  other  companies  the  payments  on  this 
account  were  £1,782  10s.  During  the  year  1837 
proposals  were  made  representing  £824,450,  of  these 
1,062  assuring  £219.200,  bringing  an  income  of 
£6,928  Is.  lOd.  were  accepted. 

The  Provident  Clerk's  Mutual  Life  Assur- 
ance Association  which  rose  from  a  very  small  be- 
ginings  had,  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  its  chairman 
an  income  of  £24,115  17s,  Id.  from  premiums  for  the 
year  1857.  The  claims  from  deaths  in  1857  were 
£6,628  7s.  Id.,  and  annuities  paid  £595  13s.  lid.  It 
had  £82,509  9s.  9d.  invested  in  the  fiinds  and  on 
mortgage,  £9,000  a  cash  deposit,  which  with  £3,005 
13s.  advanced  to  members  upon  their  policies,  and  a 
few  smaller  items  showed  a  total  capital  of  £101,782  Is . 

The  Law  Lifb  Assurance  Company  declared  a 
dividend  of  £2  10s.  per  share.  The  total  general 
balance  of  the  society  at  the  close  of  1857  was 
£4,655,160  17a.  5d.  The  claims  from  death  in  the 
past  year  had  been  £309,568,  raising  the  total  payment 
on  that  account  since  the  formation  of  the  office  to 
£4, 100,000,  of  which  £3,355,000  were  for  sums  assured 
and  £745,000  as  bonuses. 

From  the  reports  of  three  of  the  companies,  it 
is  difficult  to  gather  the  amount  of  their  accumu- 
lations. Three  of  the  others  are  comparatively 
young,  and  have  not  had  time  to  get  into  funds. 
Seveu  whose  accounts  are  dearly  stated,  give  funds 
in  hand  amounting  to  £I0,681,9S5 ;  and  a  very 
little  fartlier  inquiry  will,  we  believe,  establish  the 
holding  by  insurance  companies  of  the  largest  capital 
in  any  business  within  the  country.  The  sums 
assured  in  these  8e?en  oompAuiet  probably  exceed 
fifty  millions. 
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LEGISLATIVE  RESTEICTIONS  ON  THE  SPIRIT  TRADE. 


Tne  Scotch  have  their  "  tjrthing  time,*'  and  it 
occurs  annuallj,  to  the  annoyance  and  vexation 
of  the  licensing  magistrates.  Drink  and  drinking 
form  the  great  social  evil,  or  question,  or  whatever 
name  may  be  given  to  the  agitation  of  the  day. 
Oar  friends  and  neighbonrs  call  us  the  hardest 
drinkers  of  raw  spirits  in  the  world.  Probably 
they  consider  their  opinion  sound  and  true.  We 
recollect  a  period  when  this  was  our  view,  and  we 
have  always  been  grateful  to  Mr.  Laing  and  the 
Swedes — the  Swedes  for  being,  and  the  traveller 
for  discovering  that  they  were,  greater  consumers 
of  spirituous  liquors  than  ourselves.  We  do  not 
use  the  pronoun  in  its  personal  application,  but 
only  in  its  national  sense,  for  we  take  no  part  of 
the  six  and  a  half  million  gallons  of  whiskey  which 
the  Scotch  are  said  to  consume  annually  under  an 
improved  state  of  morals.  We  are  not  certain  that 
the  Scotch  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  than  the  English  population.  Our 
acquaintance  with  both  countries  has  led  us  to  a 
different  opinion.  But  the  English  artizan  or 
labourer  takes  Lis  malt  in  a  more  diluted  state, 
more  frequently  and  more  habitually  than  the 
Scotch.  Ho  is  at  his  beer  rooming,  noon,  and 
night,  whereas  a  Scotch  artizan,  who  drinks  largely 
through  the  year,  contents  himself  wiih  the  crystal 
spring  for  days  or  weeks,  and  only  takes  something 
stronger  for  "good  fellowship." 

We  fear  that  Robert  Burns  did  more  to  extend 
drinking  habits  than,  from  esteem  for  his  genius, 
has  been  admitted  geuerally,  or  even  supposed. 
He  wrote  the  verso 

Freedom  and  whiskey  gang  thegither, 

at  a  time  when  no  political  freedom  existed  iu 
Scotland,  and  only  the  shadow  of  the  past  re- 
mained, like  a  cheat  and  a  phantom,  a  veritable 
vox  et  praterea  nihil,  oud  everybody  knows  now 
the  meaning  of  that  familiar  quotation.  The 
increased  use  of  the  national  beverage,  and  the  rise 
pf  the  national  poet,  were  contemporaneous ;  but  it 


may  be  fairly  reasoned  that  the  poet  did  less  to 
make  the  beverage  than  the  beverage  to  pervert 
the  poet,  and  to  sink  his  soul  in  many  miseries 
which  men  of  a  different  and  more  ordinary  stamp 
never  knew. 

We  believe  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  superiority 
in  drinking  to  either  of  the  nations  in  our  group. 
They  are  all  deep  in  potations.  We  were  thankful 
to  the  Swedes  for  taking  from  the  Scotch  their 
alleged  superiority,  but  that  does  not  much  mend 
the  matter.  They  are  not  only  our  near  neigh- 
bonrs, but  our  nearest  relatives  among  the  nations, 
and  the  errors  of  the  Scandinavian  States  are  those 
of  our  race.  Even  our  errors  countenance  the 
theory  that  makes  us  the  younger  brethren  of  the 
Jews,  and  destined  to  be  the  more  powerful  branch 
of  the  family. 

"  Woe  unto  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  whose 
glorious  beauty  is  as  a  faded  flower.*'  And  in  all 
times,  from  the  Deluge  downwards,  this  vice  has 
been  a  curse  to  the  human  family ;  but  especially, 
since  the  general  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits,  to 
those  of  them  who  inhabit  our  northern  regions. 

The  agitation  in  Scotland  for  the  past  month 
had  two  great  parts,  and  each  of  them  has  several 
subordinates.  The  first  part  is  the  maintenance  or 
relaxation  of  Eorbes  McKenzic's  Act,  which,  now 
four  years  sioce,  superseded  Home  Drummond*s 
Bill  in  the  regulation  of  public  houses  within  Scot- 
land. It  does  not  appear  that  the  ''Licensed 
Victuallers  Association"  of  Scotland  contemplate 
free  trade  in  their  business  with  any  degree  of 
complacency.  The  only  question  on  the  subject 
relates  to  the  stringency  of  this  particular  act.  So 
far  we  get  on  unanimously,  excepting  the  shebeen 
keepers,  in  holding  for  some  act  with  its  regula- 
tions ;  but  many  persons  think  the  present  rules 
rather  lax — and  that  should  be  known — while 
other  consider  them  too  strict. 

The  next  division  arises  out  of  the  power  con- 
ceded to  the  magistrates  of  granting  or  refusing 
licenses  to  sell  spirits.     This  power  is  employed 
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according  to  ibe  opinions  of  ilie  magistracy — of 
whom  some  act  on  the  principle  that  the  "  more 
the  merrier/'  while  others  restrict  the  number  of 
licenses.  The  magistrates  must  be  all  acquainted 
in  part  with  the  causes  of  crime ;  and  ihej  are 
bound  to  conserye  the  peace  by  precaution  as  well 
as  by  punishment.  The  majority  of  these  gentle- 
men are  therefore  desirous  of  reducing  the  number 
of  licenced,  houses  ;  and  they  are  opposed  by  strong 
interests;  for  although  many  traders  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  reduction  of  competition,  yet  a 
fellow  feeling  iuToWes  the  majority  in  a  common 
cause. 

One  feature  in  Mr.  Forbes  MoXenzie's  Act  has 
been  orerlooked  too  much  in  the  discussions 
regarding  its  merits.  Both  parties  have  regarded 
it,  spoken  and  written  of  it,  as  a  bill  directed  against 
the  interests  of  the  spirit-dealers ;  but  some  of  the 
latter  consider  its  enactments  as  invaluable  privi- 
leges. At  this  moment  one-half  of  all  the  grocers, 
ironmongers,  and  mercers  in  our  towns  would 
accept  similar  rules  for  their  trade  with  cheerful 
thanks.  The  early  closing  movement  is  limited  by 
the  absence  of  legislative  rules.  The  large  shops 
are  not  dosed  early  because  the  small  shops  remain 
open.  Brown  and  Co.  burn  gas  for  no  profit,  lest 
Mrs.  Green,  who  lives  above  her  little  shop,  should 
sell  three  yards  of  twopenny  ribbon  or  fourpeuce 
worth  of  trimming  after  their  lights  were  out  and 
their  shutters  up.  This  oompefitive  slavery  runs 
through  all  classes  of  traders.  Two  years  ago  the 
present  Lord  Eburv — then  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor 
— introduced  a  bill,  not  to  abolish,  but  only  to 
regulate  Sunday  trading  in  the  metropolis.  The 
measure  had  been  suggested  by  the  application  of 
nnmercus  shopkeepers,  who  were  anxious  to  cease 
from  trading  on  that  day,  but  were  unable  to 
protect  themselves.  The  bill  excited  angry  feelings 
among  one  class  of  the  population,  who  considered 
it  another  infringement  on  (heir  liberty  of  drinking 
at  all  hours.  The  mobs  who  tiireatened  Lord 
Bobert  Grosvenor*8  mansion  were  organised  and 
procured  in  the  beer  interest ;  and  it  was  too  noisy 
and  riotous  for  those  poor  traders  who  anxiously 
sought  a  respite  from  the  ceaseless  toil  into  which 
they  had  been  drawn. 

We  have  laws  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour  in 
factories,  and  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the 
labourers  in  mines.  The  principle  has  been  recog- 
nised in  our  transactions  that  Parliament  may  in- 
terfere with  propriety  between  the  employed  and 
the  employers.  The  spirit  trade  is  not  an  exception 
to  the  principle,^  for,  on  the  contrary,  free  trade  in 
that  business  is  repudiated  by  all  parties.  The 
trade  might  be  taxed  in  consistence  with  perfect 
freedom.  The  licensing  system  is  not  essential  to 
taxation.  The  license  is  a  matter  of  morals,  and 
the  price  of  it  belongs  to  revenue.  The  money 
could  be  obtained  without  the  morals ;  and  certainly 
more  money  without  than  with  them.  The  advan- 
tage is,  however,  refused  by  all  classes.  Some 
degree  of  restraint  in  licensing  is  bargained  for,  and 
olung  to  by  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  by  none  more 


than  those  who  are  engaged  iu  the  regular  spirit 
trade.  The  principle  cannot  be  opposed,  therefore, 
and  its  application  is  the  only  ground  of  quarrel. 
Even  if  the  trade  say  that  their  restrictions  should 
be  confined  to  the  qualification  to  superintend  this 
peculiar  business,  we  still  have  the  battle-field  on 
qualification.  It  is  a  restricted  business,  and  must 
continue  in  that  position. 

Under  Mr.  H.  Drummond's  i^ct,  and  against  its 
author's  intentions,  persons  licensed  to  sell  spirits 
and  ales  were  allowed  to  conduct  their  business  ou 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  except  during  divine 
service.  The  distinction  of  canonical  hours  was 
thus  introduced  to  Scotland,  regarding  whiskey 
drinking,  and  that  alone.  The  intentions  of  the 
legislature  were  subverted  by  the  judges,  and  the 
privilege  of  working  during  all  the  seven  days  of 
each  week  was  conceded  to  one  business.  Mr. 
Forbes  McKenzie's  Act  restored  the  old  law,  which, 
although  it  may  have  beeu  neglected,  yet  rendered 
the  common  sale  of  spirits,  or  of  any  other  com- 
modity, illegal  on  "Sabbath  days."  Exceptions 
were  taken  in  favour  of  hotels,  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  persons  lodging  in  them,  or  of  bom  fide 
travellers  on  the  way.  Difficulties  have  arisen 
regarding  the  circumstances  which  constitute  a 
bona  fide  traveller ;  but  practically  we  do  not  see 
that  they  may  not  be  easily  solved,  while  they  are 
inapplicable  to  common  spirit  shops  and  stores. 

The  number  of  licensed  houses  in  Scotland  has 
considerably  fallen  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
It  was  17,200  in  1831,  but  fell  slowly  during  that 
decennial  period.  It  was  more  rapidly  reduced  in 
the  next  decennial  period ;  and  in  1855,  the  first 
year  of  the  operation  of  this  Act,  the  numbers  were 
12,591.  Many  of  these  licenses  were  to  houses  ia 
country  districts,  where  little  business  was  done, 
except  on  particular  occasions ;  but  we  are  under 
the  truth  in  estimating  that  each  license,  directly 
or  indirectly,  involved  a  family  of  six  persons,  or  a 
population  of  7^1 5 46,  in  its  consequences.  What 
were  these  consequences  P  One  of  them,  at  least, 
more  serious,  because  they  did  not  feel  it  to  be  an 
evil.  It  seems  altogether  opposed  to  family 
arrangements  that  the  members  of  a  family  should 
have  no  period  that  they  can  call  theirs,  without 
the  certainty,  or  the  probability,  of  interruption  ; 
yet  this  was  true  of  families  holding  licenses  for 
these  small  houses.  To  them  a  day  of  rest  never 
came.  They  knew  no  hours  of  day,  dmost  of  night, 
when  they  could  be  alone.  ^The  father  or  tho 
mother  may  have  wished  to  instruct  their  children  ; 
but  what  progress  could  be  made  when  the  order 
for  "  anither  gill"  broke  in  upon  them  from  tho 
next  room,  or  probably  from  a  group  in  the  same 
room.  We  have  personally  known  cases  where 
this  circumstance  was  deeply  deplored ;  and  we 
should  have  to  suppose  that  all  the  12,591  licensed 
heads  of  families  in  Scotland  during  1855,  had 
thrown  off  all  remembrances  and  rcstraiuts  of  reli- 
gion, if  wo  did  not  suppose  the  existence  of  such 
cases.  Even  in  large  hotels,  the  general  and  un- 
avoidable transaction  of  business  is  felt  to  be  m 
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eviJ,  in  its  example,  by  many  families — although 
the  reason  becomes  intelligible  to  the  young ;  but 
in  houses  where  drinking  was  conducted  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  getting  drunk,  and  where  there 
neither  was,  nor  could  be,  any  apartments  conserved 
for  family  use,  the  evil  was  unmitigated.  The  Act 
of  Mr.  Forbes  MoEenzie,  in  bestowing  on  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  population — over  seventy- five 
thousand — some  security  for  a  day  of  rest,  which 
they  might  use  for  good  or  evil,  like  other  people, 
was  to  them  merciful  legislation.  A  large  number 
of  the  persons  licensed  to  conduct  this  trade  would 
not  now  cheerfully  part  with  the  privilege  and  the 
quiet  that  they  have  obtained ;  and  that  number 
will,  from  the  nature  of  things,  gradually,  however 
slowly,  increase. 

£arly  closing  is  the  next  feature  of  the  Act ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  early  closing.  Eleven  o'clock  p.m. 
is  not  early.  Drapers  say  that  they  are  over- 
wrought at  eight,  and  ask  for  seven.  Everywhere 
we  see  bills  inviting  us  to  make  no  purchases  after 
seven.  It  is  a  very  reasonable  request ;  but  if  it 
be  proper  for  other  branches  of  trades,  it  must  be 
equally  good  for  barmen,  and  especially  for  bsfr* 
maids.  Are  they  alone  to  have  no  opportunity  of 
improvement  or  recreation?  Does  progressive 
soeiety  require  its  victims  ?  Some  men  hold  that 
the  few  must  suffer  for  the  pleasure  of  the  many ; 
but  this  is  neither  a  generous  nor  a  just  opinion, 
and  it  is  one  that  all  will  contract  within  narrow 
limits.  If  houses  of  refreshment  must  remain  open 
till  midnight  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  have 
been  measuring  cloth  till  eight,  surely  those  who 
measure  beer  should  have  four  hours  later  time  in 
the  morning.  At  some  period  of  the  day  or  night, 
they  should  have  the  same  leisure  as  other  classes; 
yet  they  are  open  before  grocers,  and  later  than 
surgeons.  Society  asks  no  similar  sacrifice  from 
any  other  class  of  its  servants,  and  no  other  is 
borne  down  with  the  same  long  hours  of  incessant 
attendanoe  at  a  monotonous  occupation,  varied  only 
by  sights  and  words  of  sin  and  misery. 

The  number  of  operatives  in  the  cotton  manu* 
factories  of  Manchester,  is  under  fifty  thousand. 
The  interest  evinced  in  their  welfare,  in  common 
with  that  of  their  fellow  operatives  in  other  dis- 
tricts, has  led  to  a  large  and  vigorous  legislation, 
under  the  title  of  the  Factory  Acts.  The  nation 
has  paid  inspectors  to  watch  the  operations  of  the 
mill-owners,  and  prevent  the  infringement  of  the 
law.  Schools  have  been  established  to  provide 
education  for  the  factory  workers  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. The  employers  are  compelled  to  examine 
the  educational  state  of  the  young  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  their  works.  The  hours  of  labour 
are  limited,  and,  for  the  young,  are  brought  within 
sixty  hours  weekly — a  period  not  exceeded  greatly 
in  any  case.  This  benevolent  legislation  has  im- 
proved the  character  and  position  of  the  factory 
operatives,  and  rendered  life  to  them  something 
more  agreeable  than  rest  and  work — little  rest  and 
much  work,  varied  by  occasional  excitement. 

The  workers  in  beer  honses  and  gin  palaces  in 


London  alone  must  be  nearly  equal  to  the  cotton 
operatives  of  Manchester  in  number.  They  occupy 
ten  thousand  stations.  Some  of  these  are  attended 
by  ten  to  twelve,  and  even  a  greater  number  of 
'*  servitors,"  who  take  their  stand  from  dawn,  and 
in  winter  often  from  long  before  dawn,  to  midnight* 
between  their  barrels  and  their  counters.  Their 
customers  never  think  of  the  incessant  drudgery  o£ 
these  men  and  women,  in  the  moral  and  "  spiritu- 
ous" atmosphere  that  they  for  ever  breathe ;  but 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  reduce  their  hours  of 
toil,  a  rabble  of  small  tyrants  constitute  a  mob, 
who  grasp  close  and  fast  the  victims  by  whose 
destruction  they  are  themselves  victimised. 

Mr.  Forbes  McKenzie's  Act  has  placed  limits 
on  the  hours  in  which  spirit  dealers  may  bo  occu- 
pied in  Scotland.  It  has  thus  effected  some  relief 
for  a  class  who,  in  numbers,  probably  exceed  the 
factory  operatives  of  this  country,  if  we  include  all 
the  members  of  the  families  whose  comfort  is 
affected  by  their  occupation.  No  party  here  would 
now  propose  the  repeal  of  the  factory  and  the 
mining  acts,  or  return  to  unrestricted  competition 
in  chimney-sweeping ;  and  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  any  party  should  rise  in  bitterness  and  wrath 
against  the  wide  limits  of  seventeen  hours  on  every 
lawful  day,  made  to  the  attendance  of  spirit  deal* 
ers*  shopmen  and  and  shop  women  on  their  custom- 
ers. The  period  is  long  enough  for  the  most  thirsty 
of  the  latter  class  to  buy,  and  to  drink  all  that  any 
human  being  can  require  to  buy  and  use,  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Persons  interested  in  the 
trade  have  opposed  the  limitation,  exactly  as  other 
persons,  in  other  trades,  opposed  other  limitations. 
The  owners  of  factories  and  of  mines  prophesied 
their  own  ruin  from  the  ten  hours  bill ;  and  they 
still  subsist.  Chimney-sweepers  declared  that 
smoke  would  be  perpetual  in  all  our  rooms,  if  little 
children,  whose  fragility  of  form  was  the  recom* 
mendation  to  their  trade,  were  not  choked  frequently 
in  their  search  for,  and  expulsion  of  soot.  The 
experience  of  the  chimney-sweepers  was  disregarded 
— and  yet  the  smoke  of  society  is  more  troublesome 
out  of  doors  than  within  our  walls.  In  the  same 
manner  we  have  multitudes  of  men  hastening  to  be 
rich  in  this  particular  traffic,  who  would  make  gas 
palaces  out  of  gin  palaces,  forgetful  of  their  own 
and  their  servants*  permanent  welfare ;  but  these 
men,  their  families,  and  their  servants  must  be 
saved  from  themselves,  if  passible ;  and  many  of 
them,  in  Scotland,  are  thankful  for  the  small  im- 
provements, and  the  slight  limitations,  that  have 
been  already  effected. 

The  opponents  of  early  closing,  who  belong  to 
the  customer  class,  have  other  reasons  for  their 
principles.  They  prefer  to  be  served  by  a  pretty, 
barmaid.  She  is  part  of  the  luxury  for  which  they 
pay  sixpence.  How  long  she  will  remain  pretty, 
working  through  half  the  night,  is  not  one  of  the 
questions  entertained  by  them.  Surely  young 
men  do  not  all  sleep  near  brick  kilns,  or  in  casual 
wards.  They  have  lodgings  where  they  can  indulge 
their  friends  in  cigars  and  gin  to  a  late  hour,  or 
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beyond  all  late  hours.  Why,  therefore,  ehould 
they  insist,  for  their  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
upon  inflicting  tortare  on  others  P  They  demand 
an  early  release  from  their  engagements,  and  short 
time.  Upon  the  same  principle,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  young  men*s  placards,  if  they  cannot 
complete  all  their  purchases  by  se?eo,  they  might, 
at  least,  accomplish  them  by  nine  o'clock. 

The  numerous  class  of  idle  buyers  in  large 
towns,  and  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  can 
make  no  reasonable  objection  to  take  their  re 
freshment  in  seasonable  hours.  Eren  those  of 
them  who  contemplste  deep  drinking  will  find  it 
more  sgreeable  and  safer  to  get  drunk  in  a  good 
time  than  to  defer  the  operation  into  a  late  hour 
of  night.  We  only  reason  on  the  subject  from 
the  a  priori  point  of  view ;  but  if  a  man  wishes 
to  render  himself  more  or  less  helpless  or  violent, 
he  had  better  take  his  own  way  at  a  period  when 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  honest  men  are 
astir  to  keep  or  to  restrain  him,  than  to  wait  until 
ehiefly  rogues  are  on  the  road. 

A  very  curious  argument  has  been  used  against 
this  act  by  some  parties  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  introduced  a  greater  amount  of 
drinking  in  families,  and  tended  thus  to  contami* 
nate  the  young.  Fathers  and  mothers  of  families 
lament  the  compulsion  put  on  them  to  driuk  at 
home  on  Sundays,  and  thus  contaminate  their 
families  by  their  own  practice.  The  sorrows  of 
these  worthy  people  are,  after  a  fashion,  pitiable ; 
but  yet  children  soon  learn  to  know  the  meaning 
of  strong  drink,  and  they  may  as  well  see  the 
process  as  have  to  wonder  what  mysterious  change 
comes  o*er  those  who  love  them  by  stopping  late 
from  home. 

In  every  direction  good  has  flowed  from  these 
restrictive  laws,  but  chiefly  towards  those  whose 
interests  are  entirely  overlooked,  because  they 
prevent  others  and  themselves  from  appreciating 
felly  the  heavy  burdens  laid  on  these  dealers  in 
refreshments.  We  onre  heard  a  temperance 
advocate  describe  gin  palaces  as  Bacchanalian 
temples,  and  those  who  served  in  them  as  tbe 
priests  and  priestesses  of  that  mythical  personage, 
while  (he  customers  were  the  sacriQccs,  who  paid 
for  being  offered.  This  statement  may  be  correct, 
but  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  unconsecrated 
priests  and  priestesses  offer  themselves  in  the 
same  manner,  and  are  also  at  last  sacrifices.  Their 
life  is  one  long  oblation,  if  not  to  Bacchus,  cer- 
tainly to  Mammon.  For  them  there  has  been 
little  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 
Towards  them  and  their  families  its  importance 
has  never  been  traced ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  have 
a  large  share  of  the  benefits  which  flow  from  the 
enactment ;  although  they  set  not  upon  them  their 
proper  value  as  yet.  They  may  neglect  them 
because  these  advantages  are  so  minute.  After 
eleven  o'clock  nightly  for  a  quiet  hour  at  home — 
that  hour  deemed  by  many  jaded  and  tired  human 
beings  so  necessary  to^^calm  beating  hearts,  and 
oool  throbbing  pulses.  After  eleven  o*clock  nightly 


to  improve  the  mind,  to  meditaie  on  the  past  and 
the  prospective,  to  read  any  book— or  Thb  Book 
—to  converse  with  "sleeping"  children-- for 
children  ere  then  should  be  sleeping— to  think. 
After  eleven  o'clock  nightly — what  can  it  be,  or  is 
it,  save  a  mockery  to  wearied  body  and  mind  P 
when  next  day's  toil  begins  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  goes  on  to  after  eleven  o*clock  at  night,  and 
on  thus  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  with  no 
break  therein,  save  the  Sabbath  day — the  rest  day 
— for  which,  of  all  persons,  these  persons  should 
be  grateful  from  their  hearts  to  the  law  that  secures 
its  possession  to  them. 

Some  parties  allege  that  the  engagements  of  this 
class  are  not  perpetual,  and  their  labour  is  not 
severe.  They  are  "  only  hanging  on"  for  custo- 
mers. "Only  hanging  on" — Did  any  of  the 
objectors  ever  try  to  "  bang  on"  only  for  three  or 
four  weeks ;  to  wait  and  watch,  and  appear  to  bo 
busy ;  to  do  and  undo,  to  clean  pewter  that  had 
not  been  soiled,  to  polish  brass  handles  that  were 
brightly  shining,  to  brush  out  floors  on  which  few 
feet  had  trodden,  to  make  believe  for  half  a  long 
day,  and  work  hard  for  the  other  half  P  Only  let 
them  try  to  hang  on,  and  they  will  find  it  a  weary, 
weary  work,  wliich  dwarfs  the  mind,  while  it  wears 
out  its  "tabernacle"  more  than  the  direct  and 
straiglitforward  toil  with  hammer  or  spade,  for  a 
reasonable  portion  of  each  four  and  twenty  hours. 

A  friend  of  ours,  many  years  ago,  was  anxious 
that  cheap  trains  should  be  frequently  run  on  the 
first  day  of  each  week,  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  Company;  in  the  hope  that 
artisans,  cooped  up  in  close  homes  and  workshops 
during  tbe  six  labour  days,  would  get  into  balmy 
and  fresh  air  on  the  day  of  rest.  He  was  a  just 
man.  He  did  r.ot  profess  to  be  a  benevolent,  a 
generous,  or  a  philanthropic  man ;  but  he  had  a 
granitic  honesty  of  character  that  nothing  oould 
break.  He  held  by  his  scheme  of  locomotive 
ventilation  tonghly,  until  he  was  asked  when  the 
clerks,  engineers,  stokcsmen,  and  other  classes 
employed  at  stations,  as  on  the  way,  were  to  have 
their  rest  P  He  solved  the  problem  at  once  by 
stating  that  they  must  have  some  other  day  of  the 
week — Monday,  Wednesday,  or  any  day  that  could 
be  spared ;  but  other  advocates  of  this  scheme 
would  not  hear  of  this  sacrifice  to  fresh  air,  and 
justice — thus  the  matter  came  to  uothing. 

Honest  agitators  for  late  hours  should  cut  off 
the  extra  number  at  the  other  end.  If  houses  of 
refreshment  must  be  kept  open  until  eleven  p.m., 
and  that  early  closing  turns  their  customers  into 
grumblers,  they  should  not  open  until  noon.  The 
public  need  day  and  night  policemen;  and  day 
and  night  dispensers  of  refreshments  may  or 
may  not  be  advisable.  We  think  that  the  night 
may  be  generally  omitted,  except  at  railway  stations; 
but  the  same  individuals  cannot  in  common  honesty 
and  humanity  be  permitted  to  work  through  the 
whole  of  the  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

The  second  part  of  the  case,  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  customers  or  the  public,  has  been  abundantly 
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discussed,  and  by  no  party  more  completely  than  in  a 
pamphlet  by  the  late  Mr.  M'Laren,  the  late  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  *  who  has  repeatedly  shown 
the  operation  of  the  system  in  figures,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  new  over  the  old  law.  There 
are  some  matters  that  are  rendered  clearer  by  our 
senses  than  by  any  statistics.  People  who  have 
ears  and  eyes,  memories,  and  opportunities  of  com- 
paring what  the  large  towns  of  Scotland  are, 
on  Sunday  evenings,  with  what  they  were  — 
must  acknowledge  that  if  as  much  whiskey  is  drunk 
on  that  day  now  as  then,  it  must  be  weaker.  The 
objectors  to  the  existing  restriction  say  that  spirits 
are  obtained  illegally,  in  unauthorised  houses,  at 
any  hour,  on  Sundays ;  and,  if  they  be  correct, 
we  thank  the  keepers  of  the  shebeens  for  mixing 
so  much  their  sprits  with  water.  Having  decided 
to  do  a  lawless  thing,  and  cheat  the  slate,  tliey  are 
not  80  far  wrong  in  cheating,  for  their  good,  those 
for  whose  moneys'  sake  they  take  that  risk.  It  is 
natural  to  give  the  least  that  they  can  for  the 
money  paid  to-  them,  and  to  make  the  most  that 
they  can  out  of  their  customers'  necessities  and 
their  own  stock ;  while,  to  preserve  a  man's  so- 
briety, by  a  little  addition  to  the  water  in  his  glass, 
may  be  some  sort  of  compensation  to  the  public 
for  the  injuries  done  to  the  legislation  in  supplying 
him  at  that  time. 

We  do  not  believe  thai  an  increase  has  occurred 
in  this  open  smuggling.  It  is  against  all  facts  to 
make  the  supposition.  Drinking  cannot  be  agree- 
ably done  in  solemn  silence  for  a  long  period,  and 
the  police  quickly  ascertain  its  symptoms. 

Two  sets  of  Parliamentary  returns  were  obtained 
last  year— one  by  Viscount  Melgund,  and  another 
by  Mr.  Dunlop.  The  former  wished  to  show  that 
the  consumption  of  spirits  had  greatly  increased 
in  Scotland  under  the  new  law,  and  the  other  that 
it  had  been  reduced. 

The  increase  was  entirely  fanciful  and  financial. 
More  spirit-duty  had  been  paid  in  Scotland  since 
the  equalization  of  the  tax  than  has  been  used  in 
the  country.  The  distillers  do  not  require  to  send 
their  manufactures  in  bond  to  Euglaud.  Every- 
body knows  also  that  travellers  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  whiskey  out  of  Scotland,  and  absolutely 
drinking  it  in  England,  even  under  the  old  law. 
It  was  treason  to  the  excise,  but  it  was  done.  We 
remember  yshzn  boxes  were  occasionally  opened 
by  zealous  custom-house  officers,  and  one  case  of 
books  of  our  own  was  most  inhospitably  treated  at 
Liverpool,  where  some  of  the  officers,  we  believe, 
took  the  strange  notion  of  relieving  the  monotony 
of  their  duties  by  the  perusal  of  M*Culloch*s  Com- 
mercial Dictionary,  and  some  hard  treatises  on 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  political  economy,  from  the 
shocking  state  in  which  we  found  the  volumes. 
These  things  arc,  however,  impossible  now.  The 
train  cannot  be  stopped  to  examine  ladies'  baskets 
at  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  So  wc  presume  that  the 
carriage  of  whiskey  out  of  Scotland  is  rather  in- 
creased, now  that  it  may  be  considered  fair  and 


legal  trade.  Mr.  M'Laren  gives  the  precise  figures, 
and,  with  no  favourable  idea  of  figures,  we  copy 
the  results — after  deduction  of  the  average  quan- 
tity that  was  kept  formerly  in  a  separate  account, 
being  made  for  the  English  market,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  general  production.  The  first  list 
of  figures  gives  the  total  quantities  of  domestic  and 
foreign  spirits  on  which  duty  if  as  paid  in  Scotland 
in  the  years  named. 


1852 
]853 
1854 


7.011,538  gallonx. 
7,406,196      „ 
7.085,981       „ 


Total 


21,603,715 

The  next  figures  are  those  under  the  improved 
new  law,  with  the  deduction  that  has  been  already 
explained — 


1855 
1856 
1837 


6.677.122  gtUooi. 
6,849,213      „ 
6,818,122       „ 


Total 


...  19,644,457 


♦  "The  Rise  and  Progress  of  W  hi«key  DrinkiDg  in  Scotland.** 


The  reduction  on  the  three  years  is  8,159,258 
gallons — or  seven  hundred  thousand  gallons  per 
annum.  At  first  sight  some  disappointment  may 
be  felt  that  the  reduction  is  not  larger ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  an  increase  of  population  during 
the  period.  The  consumption  of  spirits  includes 
both  country  and  towns,  while  the  population  has 
decreased  in  some  rural  parishes,  and  has  not  in- 
creased rapidly  in  any ;  but  over  the  land  we  may 
assume  an  increase  of  fiYG  per  cent.  Therefore  an 
addition  of  that  proportion  to  the  consumption, 
would  not  have  inferred  greater  individual  drink- 
ing ;  and  thus  we  may  safely  put  three  hundred 
thousand  more  gallons  to  the  seven  hundred  thoa- 
sand  already  stated,  making  one  million,  or  one 
seventh  of  the  whole,  that  the  nation  has  taken 
less  of  late  than  it  required  four  years  since.  Still 
the  quantity  is  enormous.  More  than  two  gallons 
for  each  individual  by  the  year — but  that  discloses 
less  than  the  truth.  So  many  of  us  exist  who 
take  none,  and  those  who  do,  have  our  gallons 
among  them.  Little  children  do  not  take  the  two 
gallons,  for  which  they  stand  in  these  averages. 
Counting  their  small  inn-jcences  among  grown  up 
people,  who  also  take  little,  or  no  spirits ;  we  may 
reckon  that  one-half  the  population  leave  their  ap* 
parent  rations  to  the  other  half;  and  that  those 
who  drink,  run  up  four  gallons  a-year,  one  gallon 
per  quarter.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that 
so  many  of  roasted  intestines  exist  still  in  the 
living  bodies  of  persons,  who  prefer  to  burn  their 
corpses,  before  they  be  corpses,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word ;  instead  of  waiting  for 
that  process,  as  in  India,  until  they  be  dead. 

Perhaps  also  it  is  forgotten  often,  that  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  spirits  consumed  in  the 
country,  is  used  by  drunkards,  and  not  a  large  per 
centage  of  the  entire  quantity  by  the  working 
classes — no  proportion  near  their  numerical  stand- 
ing in  the  population.  The  greater  consumption 
is  probably  among  persons  who  are  unaffected  by 
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reslrictire  laws  ia  keeping  good  cellars,  and  draw- 
ing freqaently  upon  them.  That  class  are  said  to 
have  an  advantage,  as  matters  stand,  over  the 
other  class  who  do  not  buy  by  the  gallon,  but  by 
the  gill.  It  may  be  so,  if  their  additional  oppor- 
tunities  are  desirable ;  but  they  hsTC  still  more 
valuable  advantages  in  driving  in  their  own  carri* 
ages,  or  first-class  always  hj  railway.  The  State 
does  not  license  private  cellars,  and  has  no  more 
right  to  look  into  them,  than  into  private  cup- 
boards. We  are  referring  just  now  to  drinking 
usages.  We  might  be  referring  to  the  great 
"  social  evil,"  or  any  other  sin  whatever ;  and 
even  in  these  departments  of  undisputed  vice,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  poor  sinner  is  not  so 
advantageously  situated  as  the  rich  sinner.  Money 
goes  a  great  way  to  render  bad  customs  comfort- 
ably luxurious.  The  same  law  operates  iu  the 
border-land  of  morals — in  things  that  some  people 
call  bad,  and  others  good;  and  this  can  never  be 
helped,  while  human  nature  remains  what  human 
nature  always  has  been  and  is. 

After  consumption  we  get  to  the  consequences 
of  consumption,  and  are  again  under  obligations 
to  Mr.  M*Laren  for  classifying  the  returns  fram 
the  police  commissioners  of  different  towns,  on 
this  subject.  Eetums  have  been  obtained  from 
seventeen  towns,  including  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Dundee^  Aberdeen,  and  Paisley,  the  five  larger 
towns.  These  seventeen  towns  contained,  in 
1851,  a  population  of  888,620.  Three  of  them 
are  under  10,000— five  under  20,000  — and  a 
great  number  under  in  oacli  case.  Their  united 
popalation  is  now  estimated  at  1,021,913,  of  whom 
Glasgow  contains  many  more  than  one-third. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  the  old  law  the 
apprehension  for  drunkenness,  pure  aud  simple, 
and  drunkenness  with  the  aggravation  of  some 
other  crime,  numbered  145,366.  We  must  not  let 
any  reader  suppose  that  this  vast  number  consisted 
of  separate  individuals.  The  same  person  may 
have  counted  ten  or  twenty  times,  and  no  doubt  a 
few  cases  of  a  hundred  returns  to  a  call  in  the 
police  oflice,  might  be  found.  For  the  three  years 
of  the  new  law,  and  the  fourth  is  current  now, 
the  similar  apprehensions  numbered  116,101. 
The  decrease  is  29,265,  nearly  ten  thousand  per 
annum.  We  presume  that  this  is  a  great  advan- 
tage which  no  legislature  could  desire  to  lose  or 
peril,  even  if  some  little  inconvenience  has  been 
encountered  in  its  attainment.  It  is  not,  however, 
all  the  advantage.  The  increase  of  population 
should  have  brought  these  cases  up  to  165,000, 
but  they  have  numbered  only  116,101,  giving  us  a 
gain  in  the  battle  with  crime  of  nearly  49,000,  or 
over  iixUen  thousand  per  annum.  It  is  useless, 
after  this  fact,  to  expect  a  relaxation  of  the  existing 
restrictions. 

The  difference  in  crime  does  not  appear  so  large 
on  the  week*s  returns  as  on  those  of  that  one  day 
during  which  the  common  sales  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  restrained.  The  oases  of  drunkenness 
in  Edinburgh  during  the  three  last  years  of  the 


old  law  amounted  to  2,009«  During  the  three 
past  years  of  the  new  law  they  have  been  488.  In 
Leith  the  reduction  has  been,  during  the  two 
periods,  from  306  to  67 ;  in  Glasgow,  from  4,082 
to  1,466,  in  Dundee,  from  3U  to  144 ;  in  Greenock, 
which,  for  its  population,  has  a  bad  place  in  the 
returns,  from  1,005  to  481;  in  Arbroath,  from  52 
to  7 — we  are  writing  of  triennial  periods  it  should 
be  remembered — and  in  Inverness,  from  154  to 
37.  It  is  dii&cult  to  even  guess  at  the  amount  of 
evil  thus  prevented;  but  the  "Sabbath**  peace 
and  quiet  secured  are  visible ;  and  if  we  had  an 
exact  return  of  the  hours  on  Sundays  at  which 
these  apprehensions  occurred,  the  utility  of  the 
new  law  would  be  still  less  disputable,  for  many 
of  them  would  be  found  to  be  results  of  Saturday 
drinking. 

The  general  crime  in  the  country  has  also  beeu 
diminished.  The  following  table  gives  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  different  prisons  of 
Edinburgh,  for  the  quarters  ending  on  the  Ist  of 
April  iu  the  last  eight  years.  The  returns  have 
been  averaged  by  the  gentleman  whose  pamphlet 
we  have  named,  aud  whose  services,  in  this  case, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  over  estimate. 


1851  . 

.  589  ... 

...  1855  . 

..  880 

1853  . 

.  589  ... 

...  1856  . 

.  379 

1853  . 

.  617  ... 

...  1857  , 

..  310 

1854  . 

.  487  ... 

...  1858  . 

..  317 

The  number  in  the  four  years  first  named  is 
2,282,  and  in  the  second  period  of  four  years  the 
number  is  1,386.  The  reduction  is  thus  896 — more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole ;  but  then  the  popula« 
tiou  from  which  these  prisoners  come  must  be  more 
numerous  by  five  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  the 
second  four  years,  than  on  the  average  of  the  first 
four  years,  and  thus  the  real  reduction  is  equivalent 
to  over  1,000.  The  money  saved  to  the  commu- 
nity is  not  a  small  consideration,  but  the  morals 
saved  to  the  individuals  is  one  of  the  highest  im« 
portance.  We  have  here  the  practical  develop* 
ment  of  a  theory.  The  means  of  checking  a  great 
evil  are  shown,  and  most  assuredly  the  remedy  will 
yet  be  carried  deeper  into  the  system. 

A  similar  result  has  been  observed  iu  other 
places.  Thus,  in  Paisley,  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  was,  iu  the  three  years  before  and  after 
the  new  law. 


1852  . 

,  IU  ... 

...  1855  .. 

.  102 

1853  . 

.  141  ... 

...  1856  .. 

92 

1854  . 

.  124  ... 

...  1857  .. 

.   73 

Other  towns  show  a  much  higher  result ;  but 
the  fact  comes  out  in  a  Parliamentary  return, 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Murray  Dunlop,  that  in  twenty 
towns  of  Scotland,  in  the  three  years  after  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  a  great  reduction  has 
occurred  in  the  number  of  prisoners.  The  number 
in  twenty-two  towns,  from  which  returns  have 
been  obtained,  was. 


1852 
1857 


BecresM 


2,315 
1,484 

881 


tBOUM£. 


885 


Tiie  inoreaae  of  population  in  all  these  towns 
is  probably  ten  per  oent.,  but  if  we  add  only  five 
per  cent.,  the  number  for  1852  would  be  brought 
up  to  2,430,  and  the  reduction  of  prisoners  is 
therefore  otie  thomand. 

The  redaction  occurred  orer  all  the  towns,  with 
two  exceptions,  Airdrie,  where  the  increase  is  8, 
and  Eorfar,  where  it  is  2;  but  Scotland  is  not 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  numbers  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Airdrie,  6reenock>and  Glasgow. 
Thej  all  contain  a  krge  number  of  immigrants 
from  Ireland.  The  reduction  of  prisoners  in 
Glasgow  is  from  675  to  462,  and  in  Paisley  from 
108  to  73 ;  although  in  these  two  towns  yigorous 
exertions  have  been  made  to  OTcrthrow  the  act  by 
the  trade.  They  might  with  nearly  the  same  hope 
of  success  expect  to  empty  the  Cart  or  the  Clyde 
with  old  barreb. 

The  evidence  is  so  complete  that  we  need  not 
carry  the  cases  farther,  unless  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  fear  that  the  young  may  be  contaminated  by 
domestic  drinking;  and  on  their  account  we 
borrow  from  another  pamphlet*  the  information 
that  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  March,  1863,  in  the 
city  of  £dinburgh,  41,796  visits  were  made  to  public 
houses ;  of  which  7,663  wer^  by  children  appar* 
ently  under  14  years  of  age.  tfpon  Sunday,  the 
86th  June,  in  the  same  year,  a  corresponding 
examination  was  made  of  the  public-houses  in 
Lieith  and  Newhaven,  which  were  visited  during 
the  day  by  17,818  persons,  of  whom  3,170  were 
boys  and  girls.  The  figures  united  Kokb  59,614 
▼isits,  and  10,883  of  them  by  children  under  14 
years  of  age.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the,  same 
persons  made  repeated  visits ;  and  that  the  children 
went  there  on  messages  from  their  friends  or 
parents ;  but  under  the  most  extenuating  clroum*- 
stanoea  a  perfect  jungle  of  juvenile  temptation  has 
been  swept  away. 

We  admit  that  difficulties  and  even  evils  may 
have  arisen  in  the  operation  of  the  law.  Bond 
Ji4e  travellers  and  spies  seem  to  be  the  two  great 


points  on  which  the  opposition  turns.  Bond  fide 
travellers  must  arm  themselves  against  a  foreseen 
state  of  the  market.  They  will  not  find  a  great 
dbtance  between  hotels :  and  even  if  they  should 
sustain  a  little  inconvenience  for  the  publio  good, 
they  should  not|  and  ^^xa^  travellers  will  aot| 
murmur. 

Spies,  and  the  spy  system,  are  disagreeable  in 
our  language ;  but  the  revenue  could  not  be  ool*> 
leoted  without  them.  Spies  have  always  been 
set  over  every  distillery  and  building  of  any  kind 
oecupied  in  the  production  of  excisable  goods.  The 
seamen  of  the  coast-guard  are  spies.  The  officers 
of  the  customs  are  spies.  The  excise  staff  may 
have  the  name  attached  to  them.  So  also  may  the 
police.  The  classes  we  have  named  are  all  spies. 
The  word,  in  its  strict  meaning,  is  applied  correctly 
to  them ;  yet  the  occupation  of  a  detective  may 
bo  conducted  respectably ;  and  Inspector  Eield's 
business,  although  a  disagreeable,  is  also  a  neces- 
sary profession. 

Spies  and  the  spy-system  are  terms  of  reproaoh 
when  they  are  employed  towards  men  and  projects 
by  whom  or  which  other  men  are  drawn  into  evil, 
that  they  may  be  punished  for  the  advantage  and 
profit  of  thoee  persons  who  draw  them  into  sin,  and 
then  inform  on  those  whom  they  have  tempted. 
This  definition  of  the  words  must  be  inapplicable 
to  informers  or  the  police,  under  this  head,  because 
we  believe  they  have  no  share  of  the  fines  imposed. 
The  discovery  of  crime  is  necessary,  and  equally 
necessary  is  the  discovery  of  those  evasions  of  the 
law  by  which  one  person  goes  out  of  the  path  which 
he  is  licensed  to  follow,  and  thus  inflicts  injury  on 
his  neighbour. 

Perfection  cannot  be  expected  from  any  legisla* 
tion,  especially  on  experimental  legislatioa,  but,  in 
this  case,  no  man  will  hesitate  to  say  that  great 
benefits  have  been  secured  by  the  alteration  of  the 
law,  without  forfeiting  his  claim  to  an  acquaintance 
with  figures  up  to  simple  substraction. 


L  E  0  L  I  N  K 


Chapter  it. 


I'ooTstEPs  approached  the  sleeping  girl)  and  ere 
long  a  company  of  gay  young  nobles  stood  round 
her  where  she  lay,  and  one  gaeed  boldly  on  her. 

"  Now  by  my  troth,"  he  said,  "  here  is  the 
daintiest  piece  of  human  flesh  it  has  been  my  lot 
for  long  to  look  upon.  Tore  heaven,  it  were  a 
crime  to  let  it  waste  its  beauty  here.  Look, 
gentlemen,  and  tell  me  if  ever  your  eyes  were 
feasted  with  charms  more  rare  than  these — that 

*  Letter  to  the  Bight  Honoarable  Spencer  Uoratio 
Walpolt,    Qlaifow  2  Scottiih  Temperance  Iieegne. 


marble  skin,  the  downy  cheek,  with  those  long 
silken  lashes  resting  on  it,  and  the  golden  locks 
veiling  that  graceful  form.  Then  the  pliant  limbs 
— for  no  doubt  they  are  pliant,  though,  by  my 
faith,  there  is  nought  in  slumber  to  attest  the  fact. 
And  that  little  hand,  which  might  serve  for  an 
Italian  sculptor's  model— in  good  truth,  my  lords, 
I  must  waken  this  wondrous  perfection,  and  bid 
the  eyes  unclose  and  smile  on  me." 

He  sf  ooped,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  brow. 
**  Gentle  maiden,'*  were  his  words,  "  wake,  and  let 
the  lustre  of  thine  eyes  shine  through  the  darkness 
of  this  night,'* 
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The  eyes  of  Leoline  unclosed,  and  with  a  strange, 
\rild,  frightened  look,  she  started  to  her  feet.  "  I 
know  not  who  or  what  yon  are,'*  she  said.  "  What 
want  you,  sir,  that  you  disturb  my  sleep  ?  May-be 
you  are  a  wanderer,  like  myself,  and  have  lost  your 
way  on  this  dark  heath.  If  so,  you'll  find  it,  sir, 
by  following  yonder  winding  path ;  it  leads  yon 
throagh  the  ravine  down  to  the  main  road.  I  pray, 
you,  sir,  proceed  on  your  way,  and  leave  me  here 
alone." 

Ho  smiled.  "  Nay,"  he  answered,  "  'twere  but 
sorry  payment  for  such  sweet  words  to  leave  their 
ntterer  here.  Thcu  shalt  with  roe,  dear  maiden. 
Nay,  start  not  at  the  term.  I  am  a  general  lover ; 
all  the  world  is  dear  to  me — at  least  all  the  fairer 
portion  of  it,  I  would  say.  Who  art  thou,  lovely 
one,  to  wander  thus  by  midnight  all  alone,  and  yet 
refuse  the  kindly  escort  of  myself— a  tolerably  fair 
and  proper  gentleman,  in  mine  own  esteem  f" 

"  I  seek  the  great  Duke  Rudolph,  "she  answered, 
'*  and  I  am  the  bearer  of  this  letter  to  him.  Know 
you  him,  or  my  brother,  the  Count  of  Reizenstein, 
sir — whom  I  have  never  known  ?" 

He  took  the  letter,  and  read  the  superscription. 

"  This  letter,  sweet  one,"  he  said,  as  he  returned 
it  to  her,  "  is  addressed  to  one  who,  rest  his  soul ! 
has  long  aince  been  in  heaven — at  least,  in  charity 
we'll  say  so.  His  nephew  now  sits  in  the  ducal 
chair.  I  am  one  of  the  body-guard  of  this  same 
sapient  nephew.  If  yon  will  trust  in  me,  and  in 
the  wisdom  which  my  four-and- twenty  years  of  life 
have  given  me,  I  will  guard  you  lovingly,  sweet 
fiower.  By  the  bones  of  all  the  martyrs,  pretty 
saint,  I'll  swear  to  love  you  better  far  than  he 
to  whom  this  cartel  is  addressed  could,  were  he 
living — which,  poor  defunct  dear  gentleman,  he  is 
not ;  being,  as  we  supposed,  in  heaven.  As  to 
your  brother,  lovely  one,  why  there  is  an  ugly  story 
laid  to  his  account — something  of  treason,  with  a 
dash  of  murder  in  it ;  and  so  he  cannot  serve  you 
either;  for  last  Candlemas  he  made  a  little  expiatory 
offering  to  his  country — a  trifle  truly,  in  itself,  yet 
of  some  importance  unto  him.  He  gave  his  head, 
dear  one — only  his  head  ;  so  you  have  nought  but 
a  headless  brother — at  least  as  much  as  the  worms 
have  left  of  his  noble,  headless  frame.  Do  not 
weep,  rose-bnd.  Yoa  say  he  was  a  perfect  stran- 
ger to  you ;  therefore  you  could  not  love  him  ;  and 
fbr  yourself — why  console  yourself  with  me.'* 

She  trembled  at  his  bold,  audacious  words.  "  Did 
you  not  say,"  she  asked,  "  that  you  were  in  the 
household  of  the  great  Duke  lludolph  P  I  pray 
you  take  me  to  him,  that  I  may  deliver  this  letter.*' 

"  No  need  of*  thaf,  thou  coy  one,"  was  his 
answer ;  **  the  Duke  will  be  here  anon ;  we  did 
but  ride  on  to  herald  his  approach.  Even  now  I 
see  the  dust  fly  round  his  galloping  steed,  and  the 
clamour  of  the  horses*  feet  must  also  strike  thine 
ear.  I  will  not  tarry,  sweet  one  ;  the  Duke  might 
think  I  had  been  bold  of  speech  to  thee — for  he 
knows  my  weakness.  Farewell,  sweet  daisy, 
golden-cup,  or  any  other  thing  as  lovely  as  thyself. 
Farewell!     Yonder  gentleman  with  the  plumed 


cap  is  the  great  Duke  Rudolph.  Speak  you  to 
him — and  once  again,  farewell  !** 

Another  moment,  and  a  milk-white  steed  passed 
where  she  stood,  and  the  rider  turned  and  saw 
that  poor  and  friendless  child,  and  came  to  her, 
and  asked  her  name,  and  bade  her  weep  no  more 
— for  the  tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
<*Who  art  thou,  poor  child?*'  he  asked,  "and 
wherefore  here  on  such  a  night  as  this  P'* 

There  was  kindness  in  hia  tone,  nnmixed  with 
boldness.  He  was  unlike  the  other  gay  young 
noble.  She  oonld  trust  him,  she  thought.  And 
then  she  feared— and  then  she  thought  again,  and 
seemed  almost  inclined  to  stay,  and  then  to  fly, 
and  then  to  stay  again. 

The  Duke  marked  her  hesitation.  "  Why  fear 
me,  gentle  child  P"  he  said ;  "I  am  not  base  or 
cruel  enough  to  hurt  anything  so  helpless  as  your- 
self. I  will  take  you  with  me,  and  give  you  food 
and  shelter  for  the  night,  at  least ;  and  yoa  shall 
tell  me  of  yourself,  and  whither  you  would  go- 
whence  come.  I  am  Duke  Rudolph,  child.  There, 
thou  hast  my  name — thou  dost  not  fear  me  now  P* 

She  knelt  before  him.  "  *Twas  heaven  that  led 
you  to  this  heath,"  she  said  "  or  led  me  here.  I 
am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  your  Grace.  It  is 
here ;  and  by  these  others  you  will  learn  that  I  am 
a  long-lost  daughter  of  a  noble  house — one  of  the 
ancient  race  of  Reizenstein.  I  pray  you  direct  me 
to  some  of  my  own  blood.  My  brother — so  said 
a  gentleman  to  whom  I,  a  short  time  since,  did  tell 
my  tale — died  an  ignoble  death." 

"  And  with  him  died  his  race,*'  the  Duke  replied, 
"  all  but  thyself,  poor  child.  You  shall  with  me, 
until  I  hear  your  story  more,  and  if  it  be  as  it 
seemeth,!  will  guard  and  lodge  you  as  he  would  have 
done,  had  he  been  what  he  should  have  been. 
Mount  this  charger,  maiden — I  will  lead  him  down 
this  rocky  path.  Nay — he  is  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
What P~ dost  thou  fear  me  still ?  I  will  acta 
brother'^  part  by  you«  Come — a  storm  grows  in 
the  distance,  and  ere  long  its  violence  wUl  break 
on  this  bleak  place.  It  would  be  a  shame,  a  scorn 
on  me,  a  strong  and  hearty  man,  to  go  in  safety  to 
my  home,  and  leave  you,  a  poor  weak  child,  to  the 
pitiless  mercy  of  the  drifting  shower  and  piercing 
blast.  Besides,  it  is  but  justice  in  me  to  take  you. 
Your  brother  died  for  a  State  crime,  forfeiting 
to  the  State  his  wealth.  I  am  the  head  of  that 
State — the  disposer  of  that  vealth.  Should  one 
who  is  of  the  lineage  of  the  despoiled  go  homeless 
while  I,  the  holder  of  that  which  should  have  been 
partly  hers,  know  of  her  friendless  state  ?  In  jus- 
tice, maiden,  thou  art  mine — and  thus  I  enforce 
my  claim.** 

Now  the  angry  storm  came  slowly  towards  them, 
and  murky  clouds  of  dark  and  threatening  mien  dotted 
tlie  sky.  Large  drops  of  rain  fell  on  the  half-dad 
form  of  Leoline,  and  the  wild  thunder  pealed  in 
fearful  roar.  There  was  a  moment  of  great  stillness 
— only  one — and  then  a  crash  as  a  vivid  flask  of 
forked  light,  a  thunderbolt,  sEot  from  the  sky  and 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Looline,     In  her  terror  she 
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dang  to  the  arm  of  Eodolph.  "  I  will  go  with 
you — anywhere — from  this  scene  of  terror — any- 
where.   Take  me  hence — oh,  hence !" 

Rudolph  took  his  cloak  and  wrapped  it  round 
her — for  her  clothing  was  insufficient  to  shield  her 
from  the  keen  night  air.  He  lifted  her  on  to  his 
own  steed — led  the  horse  gently  and  carefully,  and 
frequently  he  turned  round  and  spoke  a  word  of 
kindness  to  her,  and  as  he  did  so  he  noticed  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  her  face  and  form,  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  smile,  the  gentleness  of  her  deep  blue 
eye.     And  Leoline  felt  happy. 

'*  lou  will  be  a  friend  to  me,**  she  said ;  "  a 
friend  to  friendless  Leoline — will  you  not? — a 
brother  taking  the  place  of  him  whom  I  have  lost. 
I  have  none  on  earth  to  love  me.  I  am  utterly 
alone.  You  will  keep  me  with  you— Have  you 
any  sister  ? — any  like  me  ?" 

He  smiled  at  her  simple  innocence. 

"  None,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  no  sister,  but  I  hpe 
one  who  will  be  a  sister  to  you,  if  I  am  to  be  a 
brother.  I  am  married,  child ;  and  the  duchess 
will  make  you  her  charge  and  care.  I  will  leave 
you  with  her."  "  But  you  will  be  there  as  well," 
she  cried,  for  she  had  already  begun  to  cling  to 
him.  "  You  will  be  there  as  well  P*'  He  laughed. 
"  Most  certainly  I  shall,"  he  said ;  but  I  cannot 
be  with  you  as  the  duchess  may." 

But  now  they  came  in  sight  of  the  attendants 
and  companions  of  the  duke,  and  Leoline  was 
frightened  at  their  bold  and  curious  looks. 

"Who  are  these  men?"  she  said.  "I  do  not 
like  them.  We  shall  not  mix  with  them.  I  fear 
them  greatly.  They  are  bold  and  dauntless — bid 
them  go  hence  1" 

"Theyare  my  companions,"  he  answered ;  "  some 
of  them  my  servants ;  others,  fair  and  honourable 
gentlemen ;  why  should  you  fear  them  P" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  only  know  I 
do  not  like  them ;  pray,  send  them  away." 

He  beckoned  to  a  page.  "Forward  to  the 
palace,"  he  said,  "  and  bid  the  azure  chamber  be 
garlanded  for  one  of  the  noble  house  of  Reizenstein, 
who  claims  our  care.  Then  to  our  duchess,  and 
say  we  crave  her  kindly  help  for  a  wandering  child 
of  that  great  name.  Ride  on,  gentlemen  ;  tarry 
not  for  me,  1  desire.  Make  good  speed — I  follow 
at  my  leisure." 

The  nobles  obeyed  him,  and  he  was  again  alone 
with  Leoline. 

"Now  art  thou  satbfied,  poor,  timid  dove?" 
said  he. 

They  reached  the  city,  and  Lord  Rudolph  paused 
and  pressed  his  plumed  hat  tightly  on  his  brows, 
and  wrapped  his  cloak  more  closely  around  Leoline, 
and  bade  her  draw  her  kerchief  over  her  face,  and 
seek  to  hide  that  face — and  then  again  he  thought 
how  wondrous  fair  it  was. 

At  length  they  reached  the  palace,  and  the  heavy 
gates  swung  back  to  let  them  enter,  but  closed 
again  as  Lord  Rudolph  passed  onwards  through 
the  gardens.  Lights  gleamed  from  every  window, 
from  corridor  to  corridor. 


"  Wc  will  not  enter  here,"  he  said.  "  Hundreds 
of  curious  lackeys  would  scare  thy  poor  timid  wits 
with  their  rude  gaze.  The  garden  leads  to  the 
azure  chamber.  Some  time  hence,  maiden,  your 
place  will  be  the  palace." 

"  You  spoke  of  some  place  you  call  the  azure 
chamber ;  do  you  not  live  tliere  ?  Please  you,  I 
would  rather  dwell  where  you  dwell,  if  it  might 
be  so." 

He  smiled  again,  partly  in  wonder  at  her  inno- 
cence, partly  in  satisfaction  at  her  liking  for  himself. 
"  The  azure  chamber  is  not  many  footsteps  from 
the  palace,**  he  replied ;  look,  it  is  before  us  ;  is  it 
not  pretty,  Leoline  ?  You  sec,  Leoline,  I  do  not 
forget  your  name." 

But  Leoline  did  not  hear  his  words ;  she  was 
lo<;t  in  admiration  of  the  scene  before  her.  On 
the  borders  of  a  clear  and  placid  lake,  there  rose  a 
building,  octagon  in  shape,  and  built  of  marble. 
Tall  and  graceful  trees  surrounded  it,  and  flowers 
grew  in  wild  luxuriance. 

"  And  is  that  my  home  ?"   she  said. 

"  Yes."  He  took  her  from  her  horse  and  led 
her  through  the  garden — through  the  long  Trench 
open  windows  of  the  room  which  had  given  the 
name  to  the  whole  structure. 

It  was  a  lovely  place,  and  rightly  named,  for  the 
painted  panels  of  the  walls  were  of  shaded  azure, 
garlanded  with  living  flowers  of  brightest  hue,  and 
the  domed  roof  was  that  of  the  azure  sky ;  there 
were  white  and  fleecy  clouds  painted  so  curiously 
thereon  that  you  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  not 
the  sky  itself  you  looked  at ;  and  then  the  carpet, 
and  the  mirrors,  and  the  draperies  of  the  room,  of 
cloth  of  silver  with  an  interwoven  pattern  of  the 
gorgeous  flowers  of  the  east ;  and  the  chairs  of 
carved  ivory,  studded  with  rare  gems — all  as  bright 
as  day,  for  a  reflecting  light  of  dazzling  brightness 
lit  the  whole  chamber. 

Eor  a  moment  Leoline  stood  entranced ;  then, 
as  the  duke  removed  his  cloak  from  her  form,  and 
her  tattered  garb  appeared,  she  seemed  to  shun  the 
image  of  herself. 

"  Take  me  away  1 — I  am  not  fit  for  such  a  place 
as  this ;  give  me  an  humbler  home — some  tiny 
cottage ;  on  your  great  estate  there  must  be  thou- 
sands such — some  quiet  place,  where  I  may  live 
and  die,  and,  in  my  life  or  death,  think  on  and  bless 
the  giver." 

Her  eyes  were  cast  down,  for  the  splendour  of 
the  place  oppressed  her. 

"  Thus  my  uncle  would  have  lodged  a  daughter 
of  a  princely  house.  Leoline,  you  are  bom  to  rank, 
and  you  must  bear  its  burden ;  aye,  child !  some- 
times it  is  a  weary  weight ;  even  the  ducal  crown 
presses  heavy  on  an  aching  brow.  We  will  make 
you  fit  for  this  or  any  other  place.  There  is  a 
servitor  of  your  father's  lineage  here,  and  she  will 
see  in  yon  none  other  than  a  child  of  those  in 
whose  service  she  and  hers  have  grown  old.  To 
her  I  leave  you — and  look  you,  Leoline,  this  pas- 
sage (and  he  led  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  apart* 
ment)  leads  to  the  palace ;  therefore,  though  sepa* 
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nit,  you  are  under  the  same  roof  aa  myself;  bat  I 
will  summon  her  who  will  henceforth  do  your  bid- 
ding." A  crystal  bell  was  ou  the  table.  He  rung  it, 
and  an  attendant  came— a  woman  of  some  sixty 
years  of  age,  of  gentle,  loving  aspect,  who  saw  in 
the  poor  child  before  her  one  to  be  loved  and 
rererenoed  and  obeyed — the  daughter  of  the  proud 
old  bouse  of  Aeicensteln. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

Daya  passed  to  weeks,  and  Leolino  became 
aooostomed  to  the  grandeur  of  her  lot.  Her  garb, 
DO  longer  tattered  rags,  but  pore  and  spotless 
muslin  of  the  lily's  hue ;  her  hair  no  longer  torn 
and  matted,  but  combed  and  trained  in  long  and 
silky  braids ;  her  face — aye,  that  was  the  same. 
Her  eyes  of  blue,  her  sunny  smile,  and  joyous  look 
-^in  poTcrty  and  wealth  the  same.  And  the  heart 
of  Leoline,  nought  oould  change  that,  for  God  had 
set  his  seal  upon  it,  and  marked  it  for  his  own. 

But  now  a  new  grief  fell  on  Leoline.  Her  body 
was  well  cared  for,  but  her  mind — her  intellect — 
that  was  unclad  still.  What  knew  she  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  of  literature  P  There  were 
books  before  her,  but  the  subjects  were  blanks  to 
her ;  music,  too ;  but  when  her  fingers  strayed  over 
the  strings,  discord  distressed  her  ear.  Yet  the 
mind  of  Leoline  was  atbirst,  and  longed  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  fount  of  knowledge. 

When  Rudolph  talked  to  her,  she  could  not 
follow  him  in  his  speech,  and  her  blue  eyes  would 
gaae  in  wonder  at  him,  and  her  wish  would  be  to 
know  all  ho  knew.    Then  she  told  him. 

"  Let  it  not  auger  the  good  Duke  Rudolph,  but 
Leoline  craves  more  than  he  has  given  her ;  there 
is  another  benefit  she  pines  for,  and  she  would  (lain 
name  it." 

**  Say,  Leoline,  what  would  you  have  P" 
"  Knowledge,"  she  replied.  "  I  am  not  intro- 
duced into  the  mystery  of  knowledge.  Oftentimes  my 
tbonghtahave  wandered,  and  I  havalonged  to  know 
the  nature  of  all  things  around  me,  and  how  they 
grew,  and  whence  they  came,  and  by  what  human 
means  He  who  has  made  them  causes  them  to  be. 
Teadi  me  all  this,  Duke  Rodolph ;  Leoline  will  be 
an  apt  and  industrious  scholar,  and  she  will  lore 
her  books  better  than  all  things  in  the  world, 
except — her  own  dear  friend." 

Gladly  he  heard  her  words.  Her  mind,  he  had 
discovered,  was  a  large  and  lovely  meadow,  the 
soil  both  rich  and  fertile,  yet  uncultivated.  It 
should  be  so  no  longer.  He  would  plant,  and  sow, 
and  train ;  that  would  be  his  occupation  and  liis 
care-^hia  relaxation  from  the  duties  and  troubles 
of  his. high  calling.  He  would  act  a  brother's  part 
by  Leoline,  and  make  her  what  he  would  have  a 
sister  be,  an  ornament  and  a  bright  flower  of  the 
world. 

And  this  he  did ;  but  all  this  culture  was  only 
for  this  world — nothing  for  another— nothing  to 
lead  from  this  world  to  another ;  he  never  seemed 
to  think  that  needful.  Religion  was  a  yery  worthy 
thing,  he  held — good  for  a  deathbed,  or  a  ohuroh, 
or  the  oonfeaaioiial— the  pastime  of  the  laityi  the 


business  of  the  priest.  The  duchess  made  it  her 
vocation,  and  quite  right,  he  thought ;  if  it  pleased 
her,  so  did  it  him.  She  could  do  the  praying  of 
the  household,  he  the  legislative  business  of  the 
state.  It  was  a  good  arrangement,  suiting  both 
her  and  him. 

Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  Rudolph  was  the 
mental  guide  of  Leoline.  Day  by  day  he  sat  beside 
her  and  read  to  her,  and  led  her  mind  to  subtle 
arguments  and  theories  until  that  mind  broke  from 
the  master  hand,  and  hastened  on,  and  beckoned 
him  to  follow. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  years  fled  by,  and  know- 
ledge was  the  heritage  of  Leoline.  She  quaffed 
the  cop  of  intellectual  delight,  revelled  ia  the 
learning  of  all  ages,  tasted  of  science,  and  nature, 
too  I  The  book  of  nature  was  spread  before  her, 
and  she  read  its  pages  with  new  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  Rudolph  held  it  open  to  her. 

Did  she  pluck  a  simple  flower,  as  she  wandered 
through  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  he  would  bid 
her  open  ita  petals  and  see  the  wonderful  construc- 
tion of  the  whole ;  and  she  would  gaae  in  admiration 
and  think  of  Him  who  had  made  that  flower,  and 
all  besides.  But  Rudolph  thought  but  of  the 
flower,  and  Leoline  who  held  it. 

And  when  she  pointed  to  the  blue  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  distance,  and  bade  him  mark  their 
grand  and  noble  forms,  he  would  tell  her  how  men 
said  they  had  come  there ;  and  he  would  take  her 
back  to  those  primeval  times  when  they  and  all 
things  else  were  chaos,  when  she  would  listen,  with 
her  childlike  face  upturned  to  his,  until  her  glance 
rose  higher,  and  with  her  glance  her  mind ;  and  she 
would  lift  her  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven,  to 
Him  whose  wondrous  power  and  might  had  drawn 
the  perfect  order  of  the  world  from  chaos. 

But  Rudolph  thought  alone  of  Leoline.  He 
marked  her  clear,  transparent  brow,  the  intellect 
as  clear,  the  bright  young  thought  which  shone  on 
everything,  and  made  all  bright  with  its  own  bright- 
ness. 

Then  the  heavens,  with  their  countless  worlds ; 
the  little  blinking  stars,  which  formerly  were  but 
as  silver  specks  to  Leoline,  made  but  to  gem  the 
dark  night-sky — now  how  di£ferent  did  they  seem 
to  her,  for  Rudolph  told  her  they  were  worlds — 
and  peopled  worlds  it  might  be — with  beings  like 
herself;  yet  that  oould  scarcely  be  the  thought  as 
he  looked  down  on  her,  for  in  the  universe  he 
doubted  if  there  were  a  being  so  fair  as  Leoline ; 
and  as  she  heard  him,  as  she  looked  on  those  globes 
of  light,  her  mind  leaped  through  dark  space. 

"  And  onwards  still,"  she  said,  "  still  onwards, 
past  the  silver  moon,  those  unknown  stars-^onwarda 
into  that  purple  distance — there  are  other  apheresi 
you  sayP — onwards — aye,  onwards  1 

And  then  she  seemed  to  dream,  and  dream,  and 
lose  herself  in  the  incomprehensible  infinitude  of 
space.  But  as  time  stalked  along,  and  the  intelleot 
of  Leoline  became  sown  with  the  learning  of  the 
world,  a  want  was  felt  by  her  yearning  heart.  She 
pined  for  something  more  than  this  poor  life  oould 
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give  her — something  which  should  last  when  life 
should  pass  away — something  she  could  cling  to 
here  as  the  chain  to  the  hereafter — a  cahle  binding 
her  to  eternity — a  link  between  this  world  and  the 
next — something  that  once,  Tery  long  ago,  she 
deemed  she  possessed. 

"Lord  Rudolph,"  she  said  one  day,  as  he  sat 
beside  her  on  the  Telvet  turf;  '^my  good  lord, 
there  is  one  story  they  told  me  when  I  was  a  little 
child — a  plaintive  tale  of  sorrow — the  history  of 
one  who  lived  a  loving  life,  and  died  a  loving  death 
— it  hangs  about  my  heart  and  memory,  and  I 
would  read  it  once  again.  It  is  found  in  a  little 
book,  my  lord ;  not  htdf  so  grand  or  costly  as  all  I 
now  see — yet  I  love  it  better.  It  tells  me  of  a 
friend,  a  great  and  loving  friend,  and  of  his  tender 
care  for  all.  That  little  book  was  my  comfort  in 
my  former  dreary  life.  In  every  sorrow  I  could 
turn  for  solace  there;  in  every  sin  seek  there  a 
way  of  egress  from  it.  Oh,  my  best  friend  1  you 
will  not  keep  that  book  from  Leoliue  P  Men  call 
it  by  a  high  name,  '  The  Word  of  God.'  Such 
is  its  title,  for  *twas  dictated  to  holy  men  by  Him." 

The  Duke  looked  grave. 

"  Wherefore  would  you  con  it  now,  Leoline  P" 
he  asked,  remembering  what  it  holds  so  well. 
"Better  read  something  new.  You  have  Ovid, 
Plato — works  from  the  pens  of  sages  of  the  ancient 
days,  and  from  the  modern  world.  I  have  culled 
the  choicest  literature  for  you  ;  for  the  lighter 
moments  I  have  provided  tales  of  fiction.*' 

"  That  was  no  tale  of  fiction,'*  she  answered. 

'*Then,  here  are  histories,"  he  continued; 
'*  Truth's  stories — lives  of  worthy  men,  and  others 
— will  not  these  serve  thy  turn  P" 

"  He  was  both  God  and  man  of  whom  that  story 
spoke,'*  she  said ;  "  therefore  better  for  my  thoughts 
than  all  such  put  together,  for  they  all  were  but 
mere  men." 

The  Duke  looked  stern. 

"  Leoline,'*  he  said,  "  do  you  remember  that  the 
book  you  name  is  interdicted  to  the  laity — to  such 
as  thou.  Bid  the  priest  speak  to  you  of  these 
things,  Leoline.  He  is  the  guide  for  learning  of 
imotber  world. 

The  trembling  Leoline  answered,  "  God  in 
that  book  has  told  me  otherwise,  and  I 
dare  not  disbelieve.  He  has  bid  me  bind  its 
precepts  on  my  heart,  and  take  them  to  me  as  my 
guide  through  life.  Lord  Rudolph,  I  know  not 
the  distinctions  of  the  church.  God  is  my  teacher 
— He  alone.  I  would  not  give  the  power  of 
Qod  to  man ;  and,  in  place  of  his  great  word, 
listen  to  the  teaching  of  a  priest.  Good,  my  lord, 
seek  for  Leoline  that  wondrous  book,  or  she  will 
pine,  and  droop,  and  die,  and  fade  away,  that  she 
iias  it  not.  Some  call  it  by  another  name — the 
Book  of  Life.  It  was  life,  and  hope,  and  strength 
to  me — will  be  again.  Its  words  will  fall  on  my 
drooping  spirit  like  gentle  rain  on  budding  flowers, 
«nd  water  them  to  life,  and  strength,  and  vigour, 
mad  they  will  blosaom  and  send  their  perfume 
forth-^ineenae  to  the  praise  of  the  Most  High.** 


He  could  refuse  her  nothing.  So  the  book  was 
hers,  but  he  would  not  read  that  one  with  her. 
Time  walked  on  in  his  steady  course,  and  Leoline 
had  grown  to  womanhood.  She  was  the  bright 
star  of  the  palace — the  pure  diamond  of  its  life. 
Men  marvelled  at  the  magic  beauty  of  her  face  and 
form,  until  they  knew  her  mind  ;  then  they  forgot 
her  mere  external  grace  for  that  far  greater, 
which  gave  such  lustre  to  her  thoughts  and  words. 
But  when  they  looked  still  deeper,  and  read  her 
heart,  with  its  Heaven  bound  thoughts  and  feelings, 
its  love  and  pity,  kindness — warmth  for  human 
nature  ia  its  every  mood— then  they  forgot  her 
beauty  and  her  intellect,  and  learnt  to  love  her  for 
her  gentle  nature. 

And  she  became  the  habit  of  his  life  to 
Rudolph.  Her  mind  had  ripened  under  his  care 
— even  the  lighter  pastimes  of  art  she  had  learnt 
through  him.  Music  seemed  but  an  inspiration 
of  her  nature,  and  the  limner*s  art  but  another 
phase  of  it.  Scenes  of  rare  beauty  grew  beneath 
her  pencil — scenes  of  a  world  of  spirits*  where 
angel-beings  of  dazzling  brightness  seemed  to 
smile  on  her.  And  sometimes  she  would  place 
her  own  and  Rudolph*s  semblance  among  them  f 
but  their  forms  were  but  like  blots,  marring  the 
brightness  of  the  whole. 

Rudolph*s  soul  was  knit  to  Leoline,  and  he  was 
often  with  her — in  thought,  at  least;  he  could 
never  cast  her  image  from  him.  In  the  council 
chamber,  when  grave  affairs  claimed  all  his  care^ 
he  listened,  heard,  and  judged,  but  all  the  time  he 
thought  of  Leoliue. 

In  the  banquet  hall,  when  words  of  courtesy 
ran  round,  and  strains  of  martial  music,  and, 
perchance,  the  gay  laugh  and  jest — which,  ere- 
while,  he  might  have  joined  in — he  now  sat  mute. 
And  wise  men,  or  those  who  so  judged  themselves, 
said  that  a  change  had  come  o*er  Rudolph — that 
he  was  grave  beyond  his  years,  and  thoughtful ; 
and  they  applauded  him,  and  declared  that  he  had 
eschewed  the  pardonable  giddiness  of  youth^ — ita 
vanity  and  folly. 

They  could  not  see  beyond  the  surface,  or  they 
would  not  have  spoken  thus.  They  oould  not 
discover  that  folly  (for  sin  is  folly),  which  had 
turned  parricide,  and  swallowed  those  from  which 
it  had  drawn  birth.  Under  that  thonghtfnl  brow 
there  dwelt  the  image  of  Leoline,  speaking  to 
him  with  a  potent  voice,  clinging  ^to  him  with  a 
grasp  he  could  not  break.  They — those  sagesi 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of  judg* 
ment,  could  not  scan  the  leaning  of  the  inner  soul 
— could  not  behold  the  love  for  Leoline  eoloaring 
every  landscape  of  his  life. 

But  there  was  one  who  wept  and  read  the 
truth — who  felt  the  unseen  guilt  which  escaped 
the  w>rld'8  notice ;  who  read  in  the  altered  mien, 
the  amended  life  (as  the  world  judged),  a  deeper 
ill  than  the  mere  fleeting  heedlessness  of  a  pasauig 
moment.  The  duchess  wept  as  she  marked  the 
change  in  Rudolph,  and  she  clearly  aaw  the  wander^ 
ing  of  the  sinful  soul.    Tet  sometimes  aha  deemed 
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it  but  her  saspicious  fancy,  and  llicn  again 
suspicion  would  become  almost  certainty — then, 
in  its  turn,  certainty  fade  into  suspicion.  But  the 
duchess  loved  Leoline;  she  would  not  have 
marred  the  angelic  innocence  of  her  mind  by 
uttering  to  licr  what  she  thouglit. 

"Poor  dear,*'  she  said,  as  sorrowfully  she 
Biarked  her ;  "  poor  darling,  she  is  unconscious  of 
all  harm.  If  sin  has  grown,  unwiltingly  alone 
has  she  nourished  it.'*  And  then  the  weeping 
duchess  lifted  up  her  heart  in  prayer,  that  Leoline 
might  still  be  kept  both  pure  and  innocent. 

And  the  prayer  was  heard  and  answered,  and  oft- 
times  angels  placed  a  thought  of  one  pale,  sad 
face  between  the  Duke  and  Leoline,  which  made 
him  pause  in  some  honeyed  word  or  tone  of  endear- 
ment, and  a  pang  would  then  shoot  through  his 
heart — a  consciousness  that  all  was  not  right 
there.  But  he  would  cast  the  consciousness  away 
from  him,  and  turn  again  and  smile  on  Leoline. 
There  were  other  warnings  given,  but  he  was  blind 
to  all,  although  at  times  a  power  invisible  seemed 
to  make  Leoline  speak  words  of  strange  meaning 
to  him — speak  them  spite  almost  of  herself. 
^  Thus,  as  she  went  along,  one  bright  and  balmy 
noontide,  she  marked  a  flower  curl  its  scarlet 
petals,  and  droop  its  graceful  head.  "Poor 
flower,"  she  said,  "  thou  art  dying  with  the  gloomy 
shade.  I  will  place  thee  in  the  glowing  sun,  sweet 
flower,  and  the  warm  beams  will  nourish  thee,  and 
win  thee  back  to  life  again — to  life  and  beauty." 
But  the  sunshine  only  scorched,  and  soon  the 
dying  flower  lay  a  faded  mass  at  the  feet  of 
Leoline.  Then  she  wept,  for  it  had  been  a 
favourite,  and  her  tears  fell  like  dew  drops  on  the 
withered  leaves.  "  Poor  blossom,"  she  murmured, 
"  I  have  killed  thee  by  my  very  love  for  thee : 
better  had  I  left  thee*  in  thy  shady  bed,  than 
brought  thee  into  this  glowing  splendour." 

"  And  can  you  mourn  a  flower,  sweet  one,"  said 
Rudolph,  for  he  was  by  her  side,  "  when  I  am 
near  ?  Nay,  look  on  me,  and  I  will  kiss  those 
truant  tears  away.  I  will  not  have  them  flow, 
dear  Leoline,  for  the  absence  of  any  but  myself." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  wonder- 
ing, for  of  late  there  had  been  a  strange  tone  in 
liis  words,  one  which  she  could  not  understand  ; 
but  she  was  willing  not  to  understand  it.  The 
face  she  looked  at  was  the  same  as  that  which  had 
saved  her  on  the  desolate  heath.  The  words  she 
heard  were  from  the  lips  which  then  had  bid  her 
trust  in  him  who  spoke  to  her.  And  she  remem- 
bered this — thought  on  all  he  had  been  to  her — 
all  the  kindness  he  had  shown  her — and  then  she 
was  content ;  and  he  would  again  speak  of  the 
flower. 

"  Leoline,"  he  whispered,  "  that  flower  deserved 
io  die ;  its  cold  and  chilly  nature  could  no^  bear 
the  sun's  golden  warmth,  and  it  was  drooping  even 
in  its  shady  bed." 

"Drooping,  but  not  dead,"  she  answered. 
"  Now  it  is  scorched  and  killed,  by  my  unwise 
kindness." 


There  was  a  homily  in  her  irords  for  him,  if  he 
would  but  have  read  them. 

Again,  among  her  other  pels  she  had  a  bird— a 
tiny  creature,  with  plumage  like  the  ruby  and  the 
emerald.  It  was  of  fairy  form — so  beautiful; 
and  its  gentle  song  fell  on  the  ear  like  liquid  notes 
of  fairy  music.  And  it  would  raise  its  head  aad 
look  at  Leoline,  and  flap  its  little  wings,  and  sing 
to  her,  and  watch  her  as  she  moved,  and  seemed  to 
live,  and  be,  and  carol  forth  its  lay  for  her  alone. 
But  the  bird  sickened.  A  film  came  over  its  once 
bright  eyes,  its  wings  were  drooping,  and  its  voice 
was  mute.  Then,  as  Leoline  watched  her  dying 
favourite,  she  sobbed  in  grief  and  murmured  sadlj, 
"  Alas,  dear  little  one,  thy  short-lived  time  is 
o'er,  and  thy  glad  song  hushed  for  ever.  Twas 
thy  golden  prison  killed  thee,  bird,  though  thoa 
didst  sing  so  blithely  in  it ;  hadst  thou  been  in 
thine  own  green  woods,  thou  hadst  lived  yet.  Alas, 
alas !  poor  bird." 

Thus  Rudolph  found  her,  and  he  placed  his  arm 
around  her,  and  bade  her  think  of  none  but  him, 
and  love  him  more  dearly  than  anything  besides. 
And  again  she  was  startled  at  bis  words  and  tone ; 
but  she  remembered  that  he  was  Duke  Eadolph, 
who  had  sworn  to  be  a  brother  to  her. 

"  It  is  not  the  fate  of  any  earthly  love  to  last  for 
ever,  Leoline,"  he  said,  "  be  comforted,  thy  favoarite 
was  happy  while  it  lived ;  you  knew  not  that  its 
glittering  cage  would  play  so  cruel  a  part,  sapping 
the  life  drop  by  drop.  Alas  !  my  rose-bud,  often 
do  we  destroy  because  we  love  not  wisely  but  too 
well."  He  should  have  read  that  lesson  to 
himself. 

These  were  warnings  scattered  in  the  path  of 
Rudolph  and  Leoline — scattered — but  fruitlessly, 
unheeded,  looked  on  as  simply  adventitious  circom- 
stances  of  a  life. 

Thns  life  progressed  with  both,  a  web  vas 
weaving  round  the  life  of  each,  habit  laying  thread 
by  thread,  strengthening  the  fabric  of  the  whole. 
But  the  mandate  came  fpm  heaven  to  those  good 
spirits  who  wandered  round  the  path  of  Leoline, 
and  bade  them  guard  her.  And  into  her  heart  they 
wafted  searching  thoughts,  and  doubts,  and  ques- 
tions. A  speck  appeared  upon  the  disc  of  her 
life's  sun,  and  marred  its  brightness,  and  cast  its 
shadow  on  her  path.  She  had  a  feeling,  a  consci- 
ousness scarcely  grown  to  thoughts  of  something 
being  wrong,  strangely  amiss,  a  note  of  discord,  a 
false  tone  in  the  melody  of  her  life,  and  as  this 
feeling  grew  each  day  in  deep  intensity  and  strength, 
the  thought  of  Rudolph  mingled  with  it.  Nov 
did  he  take  her  hand  and  clasp  it  in  his  own,  she 
was  cither  heedless  of  the  fact,  from  her  mind 
wandering  in  the  chaos  of  evil  from  whence  bad 
sprung  her  new  formed  fear,  or  she  would  start 
and  take  it  from  him — yet  kck  the  will  to  say,  *'it 
may  not  be."  And  then  again  she  reproached 
herself  for  her  fitful  mood,  resulting  from  nnmoulded 
fancy,  and  she  would  rise  and  ask  him  to  forgive 
her,  and  tell  him  that  she  grieved  to  vex  him,  for 
sho  saw  that  it  did  vex  him,  and  pray  him  not  to 
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heed  her  ia  her  follies.  Then  again  would  come 
the  hauDtiug  thought  of  something  out  of  joint — a 
broken  limb  of  time — which  made  all  time  go  halt 
and  lame  with  her. 

There  was  a  deadly  oonfiici  raging  for  the  soul 
ofLeoline,  and  contending  spirits  struggled  for  the 
prize.  Satan's  emissaries  crawled  around  her, 
they  placed  temptation  in  her  way,  they  tried  to 
fill  her  mind  with  sophistry,  tried  to  blind  her  to 
the  truth  of  God's  own  law  and  will.  But  a  prayer 
was  wafted  to  her  soul,  and  a  thought  to  her  failing 
heart.  "I  am  weak,  and  ignorant,"  she  felt,  "1 
do  suspect  me  of  great  sin  somewhere,  and  yet  I 
cannot  pUice  my  finger  on  it  and  say, '  here  rests  the 
blot.  Lord  look  in  thy  mercy  down  on  Leoline,  and 
mould  her  to  thy  will.  Oive  her  thy  strength  and 
make  it  perfect  in  her  weakness.*  *' 

Now  the  soul  of  Leoline  was  rent  with  the 
torture  of  conflicting  thoughts.  Like  a  tossed  boat 
she  swam  the  stream  of  life,  now  here,  now  there, 
rising  one  moment  o'er  the  crested  billow,  then 
sinking  as  if  to  meet  destruction  in  the  foam,  first 
in  the  sunshine,  basking  happily,  then  in  the 
shade  «^  of  the  treacherous  rocks,  and  then  again 
urged  by  the  current  towards  the  eddying  whirlpool, 
turned  thence  by  a  power  other  than  her  own ;  so 
she  went  on. 

But  the  struggle  told  sadly  on  her.  Her  eye 
was  dim  with  grief,  her  cheek  pale  from  the  same 
sad  cause,  and  her  steps  faltered  as  she  walked 
along.  Her  books  were  laid  aside,  all  save  one, 
that  was  always  with  her.  Her  song  was  mute. 
She  was  at  times  too  weak  for  song — and,  when 
it  was  not  so,  music  made  her  sad,  for  he  would 
gaze  upon  her  as  she  sang,  and  he  would  look  sad- 
ness itself — and  therefore  she  became  so. 

Among  the  nobles  who  were  at  the  court  cf 
Kudolphf  there  was  one  who  loved  the  gentle 
Leoline,  and  he  craved  her  hand  from  the 
Duke. 

With  changing  brow,  and  troubled  eye,  and 
heaving  breast  he  heard  him.  "  We  will  give  your 
wish  our  calm  consideration,  my  young  lord,"  the 
duke  answered.  '*  By  this  day  week,  we  will  tell 
you  whether  we  give  you  the  hand  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  of  Reizcnstein.'* 

There  was  that  day  a  banquet  in  the  palace, 
and  with  bursting  heart  Rudolph  took  his  place 
among  his  noble  guests.  The  duchess  marked  the 
crimson  spot  upon  each  cheek,  the  flashing  of  the 
restless  eye,  the  sharp  retort,  the  sudden  silence — 
and  she  read  the  cause  of  all. 

Leoline  had  sought  to  be  alone,  to  keep  from 
the  scene  of  feasting,  and  her  request  was  granted. 

"As  you  will,  poor  drooping  lily,"  so  the 
duchess  said,  "  do  as  you  will,  pale  flower,  the 
rose  has  died  upon  thy  cheek,  and  thy  sweet  lips 
look  wan.  Leoline,  my  own  loved  one,  there  is 
somelhiog  gnawing  at  thine  heart,  and  drawing 
life  away.  Wilt  thou  trust  mc  with  it,  my  poor 
helpless  child  ?" 

But  for  answer  Leoline  smiled,  and  said  her 
strength   was  failing,  there  was  some  ailment  of 


the  body  which  cast  down  the  mind.  She  might 
be  better  soon.  And  the  costly  banquet  was  con- 
cluded, and  then  the  duke  went  to  the  room  where 
Leoline  was  lying  on  a  ccuch.  , 

"  Lady  bird,"  he  said,  for  thus  he  loved  to  call 
her.  "  Dear  lady  bird  of  mine,  the  night  is  warm 
and  balmy,  and  the  moon  makes  the  clear  lake  a 
silver  sea  of  light.  List  to  the  bird  of  night, 
dear  Leoline,  he  urges  you  to  rival  his  sweet 
notes,  and  the  perfumed  grove  seems  to  provide  a 
theatre  for  the  trial.  Come,  Leoline,  my  arm 
shall  hold  you  up,  the  breeze  will  cool  this  heated 
brow,  and  fevered  cheek,  come ! 

But  her  lip  trembled,  and  her  tongue  refused  to 
answer. 

"  Leoline,  my  heart's  life,"  and  he  sat  down  be- 
side her,  and  took  her  pale  thin  hand,  and  almost 
crushed  it,  it  was  so  fragile,  in  his  frantic  grasp ; 
"  Leoline,  I  have  something  to  say,  and  I  cannot 
speak  within  these  imprisoning  walls.  Let  us  to 
the  solitude  of  nature,  loved  one ;  my  bursting 
heart  claims  space  for  its  wild  beating.  Leoline, 
bright  star  of  day,  of  your  moments,  grant  me  a  few 
— only  a  few — remember  how  you  have  grown 
into  my  soul,  I  cannot  thrust  you  out  at  once — your 
image  clasps  my  heart,  and  will  not  be  cast  off." 
He  knelt  before  her.  With  trembling  limbs  she 
rose.  She  wrapped  her  cloak  around  her.  Her 
limbs  were  feeble,  but  his  arm  was  strong.  A 
deadly  faintness  came  across  her,  and  she  would 
have  fallen,  but  he  held  her  up.  She  was  but  a 
feather  in  his  arms.  He  carried  her  to  the  terrace, 
and  the  breeze  refreshed  her,  and  gave  fresh 
vigour  to  her  feeble  limbs. 
.  "  I  will  walk  now.  Lord  Rudolph,"  she  said,  as 
she  struggled  in  his  arms.  "  We  will  cross  this 
velvet  lawn  :  hark  to  the  mournful  dove,  she  coos 
her  farewell  to  her  gentle  mate — all  around  speaks 
of  repose — the  insect  world  with  its  drowsy  hum. 
seems  but  to  lull  to  quiet — even  the  murmur  of 
the  soft  west  wind,  and  ripple  of  the  limpid  waters 
of  this  tiny  rivulet,  to  say  to  my  restless  heart  j 
'  thou  shalt  have  rest  ere  long.*  " 

She  ceased,  and  a  long  sad  wail  rang  through 
each  wood  and  glen.  Rudolph  clasped  her  to  him. 
"  Leoline,"  he  cried,  "  there  is  a  doom  on  one  of 
us.  Heard  you  that  wail,  it  was  the  presager  of 
death,  the  dart  is  poised,  ere  soon  the  barbed 
shaft  will  fly." 

"  In  God's  own  time,"  she  said,  and  her  smile 
was  bright  and  gladsome,  "  Rudolph,  this  walk 
of  life  is  but  a  sad  and  weary  pilgrimage,  a  wear- 
ing strife,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — a  cease- 
less battle  of  contending  thoughts  and  hopes — a 
casting  down  of  purposes  and  plans, — fading  of  the 
brightest  tints  of  life  into  the  leaden  line  of  dis- 
appointment." And  again  <he  mournful  wail 
sounded  through  wood  and  glen,  and  then  she 
smiled  again,  but  this  time  with  more  sadness,  for 
a  tare  had  been  sown  in  her  heart,  and  sprung 
with  mushroom  growth.  It  was  a  thought — a 
simple  thought  sown  by  the  enemy  of  man — by 
his   ministers,   who  swam   around   her  in   their 
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malice.     "  Can  I  wiah  to  leave  this  world  whea  he 
will  be  so  sad  without  me"*  was  her  thought. 

There  were  good  spirits  also  in  her  path,  and 
thej  placed  ia  her  mind  the  memory  of  Him  who 
had  gone  before  her,  and  now  would  have  her  follow 
Him.  "  Lord,  do  thou  take  the  heart  of  Leoline,'* 
she  prayed  in  her  thought,  as  tho  sin  of  her  mut- 
tered question  came  before  her  mind.  ''In 
thine  own  great  love  and  mercy,  ^x  my  recreant 
soul  on  thee;  leave  me  not  to  myself,  or  I  must 
perish  miserably." 

They  walked  ou  till  they  came  to  a  rising  in 
the  gardens  of  the  palace.  It  was  an  open  space, 
and  a  spacious  laudscape  met  the  eye. 

"  Look,  Leolme'*— >and  the  Duke  stopped  and 
pointed  to  the  distance — *'  there  is  the  heath  where 
first  we  met ;  see  the  road  where  I  led  the  horse, 
and  where  you,  silly  child,  were  scared  at  those 
who  waited  for  me.  Leoline — (lean  on  me  dear- 
est)— it  is  many  a  year  since  then,  and  the  child  I 
pitied  has  grown  to  womanhood,  and  pity  has  grown 
also  to  maturity,  and  given  birth  to  a  warmer 
feeling.  But — ^I  do  mind  me  that  I  had  something 
to  speak  about,  dear  one.  Come  to  this  grassy 
scat ;  here  let  me  place  you.  Rest  your  weary 
head  on  my  strong  shoulder.  Now,  can  you  hear 
mer 

She  faintly  murmured  that  she  could. 
"  Now,  lady-bird,"  he  said,  •*  you  will  hear  mc 
quietly.  Remember,  I  do  not  urge  the  plea  I  am 
advancing.  A  noble  Baron,  of  an  ancient  house 
and  princely  fortune,  has  craved  the  hand  of 
Leoline.  Speak,  maiden,  and  say  if  thou  can'st 
love  him.  Leoline — dally  not  with  thine  answer ! 
My  whole  soul  lies  wrapped  in  it.  Quickly  tell 
me  if  thou  hast  given  thy  heart  away."  The  wild 
blood  chased  with  mad  speed  through  his  veins — 
his  eyes  gleamed  with  eager  brightness — his  whole 
frame  teemed  with  fierce  anxiety. 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  and 
then,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  she  answered — 
••  Yes ;  I  have  placed  my  heart  where  I  would  have 
it  rest — where  my  great  treasure  is.  Soon  shall 
I  flee  to  join  it ;  I  would  not  that  it  should  return 
to  me.  And  to  none  of  earth  can  I  plight  faith. 
I  am  a  bride  already — the  promised  bride  of 
heaven." 

Then  once  more  that  long  wail,  like  a  departed 
spirit  calling  its  sister  home,  rung  on  the  balmy 
air,  and  as  in  the  distance  it  died  softly,  the  low 
voice  of  Leoline  seemed  to  rise  from  its  death,  and 
swelling  into  sound,  answer  it. 

"I  come,"  she  said,  "  thou  unseen  harbinger  of 
fate.  Thy  warning  voice  carries  with  it  the  glad 
mandate — '  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  !'  To  the 
timid  crowd  thou  art  a  wonder  and  a  terror ;  to 
the  child  of  heaven  a  wonder,  but  a  joy — a  welcome 
summons,  calling  the  weary  home,  bidding  the 
restless  enter  peace.  Gladly  do  I  hear  thee,  gladly 
will  I  follow  thee/' 

She  rose ;  but  Rudolph  seized  her  hands,  poured 
forth  words  of  passion,  called  her  his,  bado  her  live 
for  him ;  he  would  not  yield  her — no,  not  to  heaven 


itself,  he  said ;  if  he  could  not  gain  heaven  with 
her,  she  must  be  the  companion  of  crime  with  him 
— aye,  he  must  have  her  with  him  in  the  regions 
of  lost  spirits,  if  his  sin  through  her  shut  him  from 
the  heaven  she  songht  to  enter.  Long  he  pleaded 
with  her  ;  nothing  would  ho  hear  from  her.  He 
drowned  her  words  in  the  flood  of  passion  of  his 
own  vehement  utterance.  He  clasped  her  hands, 
her  arms,  her  waist ;  and  then  he  told  her  she  was 
his  life,  his  love — his  hope  in  life  and  death. 

With  parted  lips,  and  rigid  face,  and  a  wild  and 
ghastly  stare,  she  heard  him.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  his  working  face.  She  did  not  speak  or  move. 
Her  mind  was  a  void  to  all,  except  one  horrid 
thooght— that  they  were  parted  by  his  sin  for  ever. 
Thus  she  stood,  motionless — his  hands  clasping 
hers,  though  she  felt  them  not ;  his  looks  bent  on 
her,  though  she  saw  them  not ;  nought  was  she 
conscious  of,  save  that  one  piercing  thought — that 
tA^  were  apart  of  all  eternity. 

Now,  unseen  by  her  or  him,  spirit  forms  mingled 
with  the  air,  and  watched  for  the  fleeting  soul  of 
Leoline ;  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness  bade  his 
myrmidons  cast  their  snares  around  her,  and  glide 
their  deep  poison  into  her  heart.  "And  if  be 
would  sacrifice  even  heaven  itself  for  me*' — so  ran 
her  mind — "  should  I  not  do  the  same  for  him  F** 
Grim  Death  crawled  slowly  towards  her,  raising 
his  fatal  dart.  "  It  were  but  the  sacrifice  of  my 
own  soul.  (The  shaft  of  the  destroyer  was  poised 
more  steadily  for  a  surer  mark.)  My  breath  grows 
faint,  and  the  misty  world  is  fading  from  my  sight." 
(An  angel's  breath  blew  on  her.)  **  Oh  God,  that 
thou  would*st  grant  me  lime  to  be  the  humble 
instrument  in  thy  great  hand  of  eternal  good  unto 
him  I  Lord,  in  thy  great  mercy  look  on  Leoline ; 
save  her  soul  from  sin's  fell  doom  ;  bid  thine  angels 
watch  around  her ;  leave  her  not,  let  her  not  be  an 
alien  to  thy  love.  Look  in  thy  loving  mercy  down 
on  Leoline,  for  His  sake — for  His  great  work,  once 
done  by  Him,  and  done  for  ever  !** 

Death's  winged  dart  remained  uplifted,  for  her 
prayer  was  answered.  Time,  or  a  unit  of  it,  was 
granted  her  to  work  her  Master's  will  on  earth. 

a  •  .  ■  • 

The  duke  was  still  kneeling  before  her,  frightened, 
for  the  cold  damp  of  the  grave  seemed  to  hang 
upon  her  brow,  and  the  palor  of  the  tomb  dwelt 
on  her  stony  cheek. 

•*  Leoline,"  he  cried,  "  my  arms  must  hold  your 
fainting  form.  Since  we  came  here  a  fearful  change 
has  come  o'er  cheek  and  limb.  My  words  have 
dropped  like  poison  into  the  soul  of  her  I  love  so 
well,  and  killed  her.  But  I  cannot  bear  to  part 
with  my  gentle  Leoline." 

"  Part  P"  She  looked  at  him.  "  Part !  where- 
fore  should  we  part?  There  is  another  world, 
where  parting  is  no  more.  Seek  that  world  Ru- 
dolph, and  we  shall  not  part  for  long.  The  sad, 
sad  tale  I  once  spoke  of  will  tell  you  how  to  find  a 
friend  to  guide  you  to  that  world.  There  shall  we 
live  in  peace  and  love  and  joy,  sorrow  and  sin 
unknown.    Did  I  sink  with  yuu  to  the  realms  of 
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damned  souls,  we  should  meet  in  hate,  for  hate  is 
the  prerogative  of  that  kingdom,  exercised  on  all 
who  enter  it." 

^  Yet,"  she  continued,  after  a  panse,  "  not  for 
my  sake  must  thou  seek  that  other  world.  Read 
of  the  wondrous  loye  of  one  who  died  long  since, 
dear  Rudolph ;  ask  Him  to  put  His  spirit  in  your 
heart,  and  draw  you  unto  Himself — look  to  His 
kingdom — let  thy  soul  yearn  for  it ;  then  shall  all 
earthly  wishes  mingle  with  that  yearning,  and  he- 
coming  purified  thereby,  be  meet  to  enter  into  that 
kingdom.  I  faint  again,  dear  Rudolph ;  take  me 
now  home.** 

He  led  her  tottering  steps.  Death  followed 
slowly,  his  dart  uplifted  still,  ready  to  fly  when  the 
command  should  bid  it  speed.  But  her  mission 
was  not  done.  Week  after  week  she  lingered, 
fading  slowly  like  a  summer  hour ;  and  calmly,  at 
the  last,  Dake  Rudolph  watched  that  fading. 

'*  Thine  hour  is  drawing  to  a  dose,"  dear  Leo- 
line  ;  *'  then  comet  h  night,  and  then  a  glorious 
CTerlasting  mom ;  no  more  clouds,  or  storm,  or 
darkness  ;*'  and  then  he  tried  to  add,  «<  God*s  holy 
will  be  done,"  but  his  heart  had  not  yet  gained 
strength  for  that. 

He  sat  by  her  bed  of  death,  and  the  agony  of 
one  moment  seemed  to  be  uneismpled  till  the  next 
increased  its  anguish.  Hour  by  hour  he  read  to 
her,  and  he,  even  he,  at  the  last,  had  learned  to 
pray  with  her.  Men  began  to  sneer,  and  mock, 
and  whisper,  and  say  the  duke  was  turning  saint, 
and  devotee,  and  others  deemed  him  mad  to  waste 
his  leisure  on  a  dying  girl. 

But  there  was  one  who  blessed  the  change  in 
Rudolph,  one  who  in  that  darkened  chamber  of 
the  palace  knelt  with  him  by  the  bed  of  Leoline, 
and  held  her  hand,  and  printed  kisses  on  the  pallid 
cheek,  and  wept  for  her,  and  sore  bemoaned  her 
threatened  loss.  The  duchess  was  the  nurse  of 
Leoline ;  she  it  was  who  smoothed  the  pillow  for 
the  fevered  cheek,  or  held  the  cup  of  nourishment 
to  the  waxed-liktf  lip,  or  lifted  the  golden  tresses 
from  the  snowy  neck. 

••Whilst  thou  art  with  me,"  she  would  murmur 
through  her  sobs,  *'  mine  be  the  task  of  tending 
thee,  my  truest  friend  on  earth,  thou  child  of 
heaven,  dear  Leoline. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  day  when  Nature  had 
been  lavish  of  her  growing  splendour.     The  sun 


set  in  a  bright  golden  horizon,  and  twilight  crept 
over  the  wearied  dty.  Dark  grew  the  night,  and 
the  silver  lamp  threw  but  a  pale  faint  light  over 
the  couch  of  the  slumbering  Leoline ;  its  oil  was 
waxing  low.  Angeb  hovered  round  that  bed  of 
death,  and  cast  before  the  mind  of  Leoline  dreams 
of  their  own  bright  world,  and  filled  her  heart  with 
hopes  and  thoughts  all  tending  there.  They  guarded 
her ;  they  placed  a  watch  over  her  soul,  lest  any- 
thing of  darkness  should  seek  to  stain  it  with  the 
touch  of  sin. 

6a  she  slept  her  eyes  moved  gently,  and  a  smile 
came  across  her  face  like  to  a  sunbeam  on  a  distant, 
landscape.  Then  would  a  prayer,  the  prayer 
of  her  childhood,  tremble  on  her  lips — *'  Lord, 
take  thou  care  of  Leoline  $  Lord,  keep  all  barm 
from  Leoline.'* 

Hour  grew  to  hours,  and  still  she  slept.  With 
a  sudden  glare  the  lamp  burnt  brightly,  and  her 
eyes  unclosed  and  fixed  on  those  who  knelt  beside 
her. 

"Farewell,"  she  whispered,  «* loved  and  valued 
friends — you,  my  dear  brother  Rudolph,  and  this 
sister  kind.  Leoline  is  passing  from  you  to  another 
and  a  better  world — to  God's  own  kingdom,  and 
His  gracious  presence.  This  is  at  best  but  a  short 
and  weary  life ;  happiest  tbey  who,  when  young, 
cast  oiF  the  thraldom  of  mortality,  having  done  all 
given  them  to  do.  In  after  years,  when  worldly 
cares  or  sins  press  on  the  rising  soul  and  weigh  it 
down  to  earth,  think  of  the  strength  given  to  Leo- 
line— poor,  weak,  sinful  Leoline.  Look  to  the 
source  from  whence  that  strength  was  drawn,  and 
fly  to  it  in  sorrow  or  temptation. 

Her  voice  was  hushed ;  her  work  on  earth  was 
done 

Swift  flew  Death's  long-poised  shaft  swift  to  the 
heart  of  Leoline.  One  gasp,  and  then  one  smile, 
one  lasting  smile,  which  lingered  on  the  calm  and 
placid  face,  when  the  soul  had  flown  to  meet  ilsGod! 

The  flickering  lamp  burnt  lower  in  the  socket, 
a  moment  and  'twas  gone ;  gone,  like  the  soul  of 
Leoline,  leaving  darkness  and  gloom,  but  also  com- 
ing day,  behind  it.  Then  there  arose  a  sharp  aud 
anguished  cry  of  woe  from  her  who  knelt  beside 
the  couch  of  Leoline.  But  with  that  cry,  there 
mingled  a  deep  and  manly  tone  ;  and  'mid  the  sobs 
which  choked  its  utterance  came  the  words — 

"  Praise  to  God's  loving  mercy,  peace  to  the 
sonl  of  Leoline !" 


ROUGE  ET  NOIIU  AND  WHAT  CAME  OP  IT. 


OHAPT^R  II. 
8inee  his  condemnation,  I  had  seen  nothing  of 
Chetwode;  neither  did  I  wish  to  see  him  again 
after  his  sentence  had  expired.  Nevertheless,  I 
occasionally  made  inquiries  after  him,  in  places 
where  lie  was  most  likely  to  be  seen ;  but  in  vain. 
9ne  Bi^ht,  as  the  rain  was  falling  heavily,  at  a  late 


hour,  I  stopped  for  shelter  under  a  doorway  in  a 
narrow  street  leading  out  of  Leicester-square.  In 
a  few  moments  I  heard  steps  approaching,  and  a 
man  sought  the  same  shelter.  Directly  our  eyes 
met  he  turned  away,  and  walked  out  again  into  the 
rain  once  more.  Shabby — changed,  as  he  was,  in 
face,  fi{;ure,  and  everything  else,  from  hb  former 
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self— I  was  conTioced  that  man  was  Chetwode. 
In  spite  of  the  rain,  wliich  fell  in  torrents,  I  felt  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  follow  bin.  He  might  be 
stanring !  His  appearance  certainlj  justified  the 
supposition ;  and  if  so,  criminal  as  he  was,  he  had 
been  my  friend,  and  my  heart  bid  nie  strive  to 
befriend  him  now. 

After  a  brisk  walk  of  a  few  minutes,  I  came  np 
with  the  fugitive,  who  had  turned  up  a  side-street 
to  avoid  me.  Seeing  that  he  was  no  match  for  me 
in  speed,  he  stopped,  and  faced  me  sullenly.  A 
painful  paose  ensned.  I  longed  to  serve  him«  and 
yet  I  knew  not  how  to  open  the  subject  He 
saved  me  further  deliberation  by  abruptly  asking 
why  I  followed  him.  I  replied  that  I  wbhed  to 
have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  him ;  and, 
as  the  rain  still  fell  heavily,  I  proposed  that  we 
should  adjourn  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  where  we 
could  talk  at  our  ease.  We  entered  the  tavern, 
and  I  ordered  supper.  Chetwode  looked  fifty,  and 
seemed  thoroughly  worn  out  by  sorrow  and  dissi- 
pation—probably both.  He  called  for  brandy,  and 
drank  two  wine  gksses  of  the  raw  spirit  before  he 
opened  his  lips  further  to  speak.  The  stimulant 
did  its  work,  and  he  told  me  that  he  now  subsisted 
on  his  wits ;  that  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world, 
and  did  not  care  how  soon  he  was  out  of  it ;  that 
he  felt  he  was  dying  by  inches,  and  had  already 
been  in  Guy's  Hospital  for  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 
I  told  him  the  life  he  led  was  killing  him ;  that  the 
late  hours,  dram-drinking,  and  scanty  sustenance 
must  infallibly  bring  him  to  an  early  grave ;  to  which 
truisms  he  listened  apathetically  enough.  He  ate 
little,  and  after  supper  we  had  more  talk,  which 
was  painful  enough  to  me,  and  would  be  uninter- 
esting to  my  readers.  I  parted  with  him  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  exacted  a  promise  that 
be  would  meet  me  next  night  at  the  same  place, 
and  went  home  with  my  head  full  of  schemes  to 
reclaim  this  poor  castaway. 

He  had  told  me,  inter  alia,  that  he  had  at  one 
time  earned  a  livelihood  by  contributing  lightarticles 
to  a  sporting  periodical.  The  thought  struck  me 
that  if  he  would  do  something  of  the  same  kind  now, 
it  might  not  only  keep  him  respectably,  but,  by 
occupying  his  mind,  lure  him  from  his  present  evil 
haunts. 

"  Come  home  with  me,*'  said  I,  "  you  can  sleep 
in  my  bed,  and  I  will  '  turn  in*  on  the  sofa.  To- 
morrow, when  I  return  from  office,  we  will  talk 
more  definitely ;  anyway,  you  can  stay  with  me  for 
a  week." 

Gazing  up  in  my  face,  almost  fiercely,  he  re- 
joined : 

"  And  will  you,  S ,  live  under  the  same  roof 

with  one  who  has  disgraced  his  nan  e  by  every 
rascality,  who  is  weary  of  his  life,  and  who  is  now 
ripe  for  any  evil  that  the  enemy  of  man  can  suggest 
to  him  ?*' 

I  laid  my  hand  gentlj  ou  his  shoulder,  and  only 
answered :  "  You  weie  once  my  dearest  friend, 
Arthur." 

And  those  words  did  more  than  the  most  elabo- 


rate argument  could  have  effected.  He  would  hare 
yawned  over  the  one ;  he  was  moved  by  the  other. 
The  name  "  Arthur*'  brought  back  to  his  mind  a 
flood  of  old  schoolboy  recollections,  and  that  poor 
weary-hearted  worldling  buried  his  hot  in  his  bands 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

He  stayed  with  me  three  or  four  days,  and  never 
went  out  of  my  doors.  During  my  absenee  he 
amused  himself  with  my  books ;  and  one  afternoon, 
on  returning  from  <*  HJhI.  Waste  Fkper  Office" 
aforesaid,  I  found  him  busily  engaged  in  writing 
an  article.  By  my  advice  be  sent  it  to  the  editor 
of  a  flourishing  magaainei  and  in  a  few  daya  he 
received  a  cheque  for  five  guineas.  He  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  promised  me  that  he  would  turn  to 
literature,  which,  at  any  rate,  was  a  better  business 
than  that  of  a  "  sharper,"  at  least  in  respectability. 
To  remove  temptation  as  far  as  possible  out  of  his 
way,  I  took  lodgings  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  Chetwode  was 
an  altered  man ;  and  so,  for  a  while,  we  lived  hap- 
pily together.  All  that  was  bad  in  that  strange 
natnre  of  his  seemed  dead ;  all  that  was  good  and 
fascinating  revived.  But  one  day  he  went  into 
town  on  business,  fell  in  with  an  old  acquaintance, 
drank  with  him,  and  then  the  resolutions  of  yester- 
day were  east  to  the  winds ;  and  he  went  to  a  low 
gambling-house,  won  some  money,  and  was  utterly 
lost  to  me  henceforth.  He  returned  to  me  no 
more.  I  received  a  note  from  him,  owning  his 
ingratitude,  begging  me  to  forget  I  had  ever  owned 
such  a  friend,  and  so  ending. 

I  was,  indeed,  sick  at  heart  and  hopeless  of  his 
reform  now.  But  the  end  of  that  wasted  life  drew 
nigh;  but  a  few  more  noisy  nights  and  bitter 
remorseful  mornings,  and  the  "game  was  played 
out." 

I  saw  the  end  of  that  "  game"  on  this  wise : — 
I  was  prowling  about  the  Haymarket  one  night 
with  the  poor  hope  of  picking  up  Chetwode  at 
some  of  his  old  haunts,  which  were  well  known  to 
me — by  name,  at  least — when  I  saw  him  in  a  cab 
in  company  with  as  degraded  a  sample  of  male 
humanity  as  I  ever  witnessed.  I  called  another 
cab,  and  bade  its  driver  follow  the  cab  which  con- 
tained poor  Chetwode.  My  cab  was  one  of  the 
heavy  •*  four-wheelers ;"  their*s  was  a  fleet  "Han- 
som.*' It  therefore  was  some  half  hour  ere  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  out  their  destination. 

Their  cab  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  disreputable 
looking  house;  they  alighted  and  entered.  My 
Jehu  privately  informed  me  that  the  house  in 
question  was  a  low  "  inferno,"  where  the  stakes 
were  low  and  the  players  lower  still.  He  himself 
thought  that,  unless  I  wanted  to  be  plundered,  I 
should  do  well  to  keep  out  of  it.  Giving  him  five 
shillings,  I  bade  him  ''good  night,"  and  walked 
up  and  down  to  consider  how  to  enter  the  place, 
which  I  knew,  to  a  stranger,  would  be  difficult. 
Presently  three  or  four  low -looking  fellows  passed 
me,  and  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  house.  Asking 
them  if  that  house  was  "  a  hell,** — as  such  places 
are  well  called — I  received  an  oath  for  answer  and 
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•ffirmatiTe.  I  told  them  I  wished  to  play,  but 
did  Dot  know  anj  one  to  introduce  me.  Staring 
at  me  auspiciously  for  a  few  minutes,  the  man 
said — '*WeiI,  I  don'Ubink  yon  are  a  beak,  so 
oome  along,  my  fine  fellow ;  I  will  show  you  the 
way  upstairs.'* 

I  need  not  waste  time  in  describing  such  a 
place ;  the  lowest  den  my  fancy  had  ever  imagined 
fell  far  short  of  this.  In  a  dirty  ill-furnished  room, 
sat  some  dozen  men, — foreigners  of  the  worst 
order,  Whitechapel  Jews,  low  betting  men,  with 
here  and  there  a  member  of  the  prize- ring — gam- 
bling for  siWer.     And  among  them  was  Chetwode. 

He  was  silting,  with  his  back  to  me,  in  the  middle 
of  a  knot  of  loose- looking  men,  whose  shabby  gen- 
teel appearance  and  conversation  led  me  to  sup- 
pose, as  was  the  case,  that  they  were  broken  down 
gentlemen,  like  himself — men  who  had  "seen 
better  days,'*  as  the  phrase  runs ;  and  there  could 
be  little  difficulty  in  its  application,  for,  although 
they  could  have,  readily  euougli,  seeu  better  days, 
it  was  to  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  they 
oottld  ever  have  seen  worse  than  the  present. 

I  remember  overhearing  one  of  these  men  say 
that  he  had  lost  three  shillings,  and,  therefore,  his 
wife  must  go  without  any  dinner  next  day.  He 
then  proceeded  to  favour  his  audience  with  a  few 
choice  anecdotes  of  men  and  manners  as  they 
were  "  during  his  time,"  when  a  man  about  town, 
and  a  member  of  Grookford's. 

One  little  story  of  life  at  Crockey's,  as  the  broken 
down  roue  affectionately  styled  the  author  of  all 
hb  misfortunes,  struck  me  as  a  fit  pendant  to  the 
living  pictures  of  hopeless  profligacy  before  me. 

The  tale  ran  thus : — 

One  night  in  St.  James *s-street,  when  Crockford 
was  in  his  glory,  and  coronets  on  carriage  panels 
outside  his  '*  Inferno*'  were  as  plentiful  as  cab- 
bages were  in  Covent  garden,  a  young  Oxonian 
came  in  to  try  his  luck.  The  words  of  my  infor- 
mant will  tell  what  followed  : — 

"  The  poor  '  flat'  shook  his  elbow  till  it  ached, 
but  the  dice  never  seemed  to  favour  him ;  his  face 
grew  paler,  and  the  '  old  hands'  exchanged  smiles 
across  the  table.  At  last  he  '  called  a  main'  in 
desperation — and  lost ! 

••  Hastily,"  he  proceeded,  "  drawing  out  his 
purse,  he  dashed  down  all  it  now  contained — some 
gold,  and  a  very  few  notes  indeed — and  rushed 
frantically  out  of  the  room. 

"  The  next  morning  a  body  was  found  at  Baiter- 
sea,  washed  up  high  and  dry  by  the  tide  of  old 
Father  Thames.  In  the  pocket  of  the  young  fool, 
who  waa  no  other  than  our  cidepant  friend  at 
Crockey's,  was  a  letter  addressed  to  his  mother, 
telling  her  that  having  lost  all  the  money  he  had 
lately  received  under  his  father's  will,  in  two  or 
three  nights,  and  being  thus  unable  to  continue  at 
the  university,  he  had  determined  to  end  his  life, 
&c.,  &c. 

''And  what  do  you  think  the  man,  who  cleaned 
the  yoang  hopeful  out  of  all  his  gold  and  notes 
said,  when  told  of  the  circumstance,  and  asked 


what  he  thought  would  be  the  destination  of  the 
unhappy  Oxonian's  soul  after  such  a  death  P 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,**  said  he  to  his  querist, 
"  that  young  fool,  having  been  cleaned  out  of  all 
his  paper  (t.^.  notes)  and  gold  here,  must  inevitably 
be  reduced  to  "  silver  hell*'  hereafter.*' 

Then  followed  a  successsion  of  boisterous  '^Ha, 
ha*s  !'*  till  I  turned  away,  utteriy  sickened  by  what 
I  had  just  heard. 

I  was  so  shocked  by  the  last  anecdote,  and  by. 
the  manner  and  tone  of  its  narrator,  that  I  had 
quite,  for  a  while  at  least,  forgotten  my  object  in 
coming  to  the  place ;  but  I  was  now  startled  from 
my  disagreeable  reverie  by  the  harsh,  grating  voice 
of  another  of  the  gang,  who,  slapping  a  few  shil- 
lings down  on  the  table,  said  to  Glielwode— (all 
the  tables  were  at  present  engaged,  which  accounted 
for  the  idleness  of  this  worthy  section  of  the  com- 
pany)- 

'•  Since  we  can't  get  a  chance  of  playing  just 
now,  we  may  as  well  amuse  ourselves  in  another 
way.  You  were  saying  the  other  night  that  it  was 
very  easy  to  write  songs  on  any  subject ;  write  us 
one  on  any  subject  you  like,  and  I'll  bet  you  these 
few  shillings  that  you  don't  write  and  sing  it  in 
three  quartets  of  an  hour  from  this  time." 

And  here  the  man  drunkenly  asked  the  time, 
and  getting  no  immediate  reply,  waddled  off  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  place,  and  asked  if  he  had  any 
objection  to  such  a  bet.  The  reply  was  favourable. 
Chetwode,  who  seemed  fast  approaching  that  state 
which  is  nautically  termed  "  half  seas  over,"  looked 
up  with  a  lack-lustre  eye,  and  asked  whether  his 
friend  had  any  particular  subject  in  his  mind. 

"  No,"  said  his  friend  ;  and  then  out  came  a 
pencil,  and  on  the  back  of  a  letter  was  written  the 
following  song,  which  Chetwode  sang  with  a  reck- 
less joLity  which,  however,  savoured  far  more  of 
bitterness  than  of  mirth— and  won  his  wager.  The 
title  was — 

"life's  little  game  oy  cards." 
Oh  !  Life,  it  is  a  liltle  game,  which  little  players  piny, 
For  lillle  points  of  little  worth,  each  in  his  little  way ; 
And  if  you'll  lend  your  little  ears  a  little  while  to  roe, 
You'll  own,  no  little  to  your  pride,  what  little  folks  arc  we  ! 

If  little  Hope  should  bo  the  slake,  how  httle  "  ducks"  ni:d 

"  dears" 
Build  Ultle  "  castles  in  the  air,"  on  cicJit  to  Time's  years ; 
If  little  castles  tumble  down,  there  is  no  little  woe, 
And  little  friends  must  kindly  cull  to  say  "  We  told  yon  so !" 
If  little  Fame  should  be  the  game,  how  little  people  try 
Eanh  little  trick  to  c:rcnmveut  their  little  destiny  ; 
A  little  buck  they  forthwith  print  their  little  minds  to  ense, 
Tis  "  herids  or  tuiU"  it  wins  a  name,  or— wraps  up  Stilton 

cheese  1 
If  little  Love  is  on  the  board,  what  liltle  lies  are  s.iid ; 
How  little  partners  will  "  revoke"— what  lillle  "  irick*"  aie 

played ; 
And  when  th«  little  stake  is  won,  the  cards  will  "  torn  up 

cross," 
The  little  winner  often  finds  he's  gained  a  little  low  ! 

If  iilliest  Miss  Sentiment  should  take  her  torn  to  pUy, 
It  ia  a  very  httle  while  ere  sad  she  turns  awny ; 
She  knows  but  little  of  the  game ;  and  vis-9-vu  doth  it  and 
I  A  rascal  called  Beality,  who  holds  the  better  hand. 

V 
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And  so  we  play— Life's  little  ones^Life^s  little  game  of 

cards; 
Life's  little  sorerdgns,  statesmen,  wits,  snobs,  solilien,1oTen, 


Etch  playing  ftN*  his  little  slake,  as  little  fom  and  /, 
TUl  in  a  little  ahile  they  drop  the  liUle  cards  and  die  I 

Then  ronnd  a  little  tomb  doth  stand  a  little  crape-clad  crowd , 
Then  little  eyes  shed  little  tears  for  their  little  friend  in 

sbrond ; 
Then  a  little  stone — name,  date  thereon — tells  flattering  litUe 

lies; 
Then  little  worms  look  on  and  laugh  at  poor  mortalities  I 

Thos  wrote,  in  sool-sick  weariness,  a  silly  little  man, 
Who*d  wandered,  little  profiting,  from  **  Beersheba  to  Dan,*' 
And  found — poor  little  simpleton ! — in  cynical  distress, 
Tliat  all  the  length,  from  end  to  end,  was  only — barrenness ! 

And  was  the  singer  of  this  bitter,  hopeless  dittj 
my  old  schoolfellow  and  quondam  friend  P  asked  I, 
mentally.  Could  vice  have  so  far  seared  a  young 
man's  soul  as  to  allow  his  lips  to  utter,  and  his 
head  to  approve  of  such  cynical  vcntiments  as  these? 
Even  so,  good  reader.  And  this  same  diitj  was 
received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  real  or  feigned  I 
know  not,  by  the  assembled  reprobates ;  and  Chct- 
wode  won  his  bet,  and  coolly  pocketed  the  silver, 
advancing  at  the  same  time  to  a  table,  where  I 
speedily  saw  him  seated,  gambling  away  to  his 
heart's  content.  I  had  missed  my  opportunity  to 
speak  to  him  privately*  and  if  I  wanted  to  do  so 
MOW,  without  risk  to  myself,  I  must  wait.  To 
ward  off  suspicion  from  myself,  I  was  content  to 
stake  (and  lose,  of  course)  a  few  shillings,  which  a 
French  refugee  stowed  away  in  the  capacious  pocket 
of  his  trowsers  with  a  complacent  chuckle. 

Chetwode  had  by  this  time  seen  me,  but  seemed 
anxious  to  avoid  my  glance.  I  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  speak  privately ;  it  came  not,  and  I 
grew  impatient.  I  knew  that,  in  all  probability,  if 
I  did  not  get  hold  of  him  that  night,  I  never  might 
have  the  chance  again  ;  and,  as  he  looked  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  I  was  anxious  to  be  his 
friend  as  far  as  possible.  Moreover,  I  wanted  to 
get  away,  and  must  "  take  the  hull  by  the  horns." 
Nevertheless,  I  was  undecided  as  to  my  course 
of  procedure.  I  knew  I  was  surrounded  by  law- 
less ruffians,  who  probably  would  have  little  objec- 
tion to  murdering  mo,  if  need  arose.  I  thought  it 
judt  possible  tha£  Chetwode  might  angrily  refuse 
to  accompany  me  out  of  the  place ;  and,  in  that 
case,  a  "row"  was  inevitable.  The  men  who 
brought  mc  in  would  denounce  mc  as  a  police-spy, 
and  my  life  was  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase. 
Still  I  had  determined  to  make  one  more  despairing 
effort  to  save  an  old  friend.  I  walked  quietly  up 
to  liim,  whispered  in  his  car,  "Come  witii  mc,  or 
I  go  downstairs  and  call  the  police  into  this 
accursed  den,  when  a  clear  room  will  soon  be  made 
of  you  all." 

To  my  surprise  Chctwoile  said  he  vt^uld  do  so ; 
and  hastily  casting  <down  a  few  shillings  to  his 
opponent,  rose  to  leave  the  room.  But,  unluckily, 
the  word  *'  police*'  had  caught  the  suspicious  ear 
•of  a  villainous-looking  foreigner,  who  now  walked 
•to  the  dorr,  deteraiined  to  bar  o«r  engross.     My 


htnd^  had  just  clasped  the  handle  of  the  door  when 
I  was  informed,  in  broken  English,  that  I  abould 
not  get  off  80  easily.  I  had  bat  one  course  left 
Thanks  to  early  habits,  I  knew  somethbg  of  wliat 
18  called  "the  noble  art  of  self-defence."  I  put 
my  theory  into  practice.  The  foreigner  went  down, 
the  door  opened,  I  rushed  down  stairs,  and  Chet- 
wode followed.  He  said  something  to  the  door* 
keeper,  we  were  let  out,  and  found  ourselves,  moch 
to  my  delight,  in  the  street.  Chetwode's  oongh 
was  fearful ;  indeed  we  had  not  proceeded  Car  when 
it  increased  in  violence  so  much  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  a  doorstep  for  breath.  We 
walked  on  after  a  while  to  his  lodgings.  He  opened 
the  door  with  a  latch-key,  and  we  entered  n 
miserably  furnished  room,  with  a  truckle  bed,  n 
deal  table,  and  two  chairs  in  it.  The  other 
articles  of  furniture  were  so  old,  that  they  hnrdly 
deserved  any  name  but  lumber.  He  told  me  he 
had  been  spitting  blood  for  some  time,  and  had 
only  gone  out  that  night  to  make  a  few  shillings  to 
buy  to-morrow's  dinner,  and  those  few  shilliogs, 
won  of  some  dope,  were  shortly  after,  as  I  had 
seen,  lost  to  some  keener  knave  than  Chetwode, 
at  the  low  inferno  where  I  found  him. 

I  staid  with  him  till  morning  dawning:,  went 
home  to  breakfast,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  day's 
leave  of  absence  from  my  office,  when  I  returned 
to  Chetwode.  In  the  interim,  he  had  bn^en  a 
blood-vessel.  He  had  looked  indeed  ghastly  pale 
at  the  inferno — I  thought  then  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  on  him — but  I  was  not  prepared  for 
this.  I  fetched  a  surgeon,  who  gave  me  little 
hope  of  his  living  long.  There  was  lodging  in  the 
same  house  a  poor  old  woman,  whom  he  had  often 
befriended  when  he  had  the  means  in  his  power, 
and  she  was  unremitting  in  her  attention  to  him 
now.  For  three  evenings  running  I  sat  with  him 
without  perceiving  that  he  grew  either  better  or 
worse,  lie  seemed  to  hope  for  death,  and  strange 
to  say,  looked  upon  its  coming  with  greater  satis- 
faction than  I  should  have  thought  possible  in  one 
who  had  lived  as  he  had.  Experience  has  since 
shown  me  that  it  is  often  so.  The  worn  out  rake, 
weary  of  himself  and  Everything  else,  often  meets 
death  with  greater  composure  than  the  respectable 
man  who  dies  at  a  good,  old  age,  surrounded  with 
every  comfort  that  should  alleviate  the  pangs  of 
approaching  dissolution.  To  the  one  the  world 
has  seemed  but  a  dreary  place  at  best ;  while  the 
other  may  recollect  many  pleasant  hours  apent  in 
it,  which  may  seive  to  endear  this  present  life  to 
him  who  is  so  soon  to  leave  it. 

By  his  desire  I  sent  for  a  clergyman,  who  had 

been  a  mutual  friend  of  ours  at school,  and 

who  had  obtained  a  good  metropolitan  living.  At 
one  time,  during  Chetwode's  Oxford  career,  he 
had  been  very  intimate  with  this  minister,  who  on 
many  occasions  had  vainly  cautioned  him  aa  to  the 
possible  consummation  of  his  gambling  propensities. 
In  the  meantime  I  suggested  the  propriety  of 
writing  to  Chetwode's  family,  and  I  wrote  to  bia 
brother,  who  was  his  sole  relative  now.    Bat  I 
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received  no  answer  to  my  leltcr,  which  pained  my 
poor  friend  greatly.  I  since  heard  that  this 
hrother  was  abroad  at  the  time,  and  did  not  get 
my  letter  till  it  was  too  late. 

I  had  left  my  friend  one  evening  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual,  for  he  seemed  inclined  to  sleep,  which 
he  seldom  could  do;  and  I  had  been  sitting  up 
reading  iu  my  lodgings  for  some  time,  when  I  wa^ 
startled  hf  the  street  door  bell  ringing  violently. 
As  the  people  of  the  house  had  long  ago  gone  to 
rest,  I  went  to  the  door,  and  there  saw  Chelwode's 
self-appointed  nurse,  the  good  old  woman  I  have 
before  mentioned.  She  begged  me  to  accompany 
her  instantly,  as  Mr.  Ghetwode  was  dying  fast. 
We  hastened  to  his  room,  and  I  saw  that  his  hour 
of  departure  from  this  "  weary  working-day  world" 
of  ours  was  weli-nigh  oome.  His  face  was  pale 
as  the  sheets  whereon  he  lay ;  his  eyes  were  sunk, 
but  bright  as  e? er,  and  his  small  white  hands^  on 
the  shape  and  size  of  which  he  used  at  school  to 
piide  himself,  were  now  attenuated  almost  to  trans- 
parescy.  As  we  entered,  the  '*  hectic  of  a  moment" 
flushed  his  eheek,  and  his  eye  flashed  like  the  last 
flicker  of  a  dying  lamp  ere  it  goes  out  into  utter 
darkness.  He  strove  to  speak,  but  the  voice  was 
not  that  deep^  mellow  intonation  of  the  Ghetwode 
of  other  days ;  it  was  low  and  sweet,  but  weak,  as 
that  of  one  talking  in  sleep.  I  bent  my  ear  down 
to  him,  and,  as  his  voice  grew  gradually  fainter, 
could  barely  hear,  even  so.  What  I  did  hear  I 
remember,  and  the  words  have  haunted  me  long. 

"  But  a  little  more  pain — a  few  more  remorseful 
recollections  of  what  I  was  and  what  I  ought  to  be, 
and  thoughts  of  what  I  am  ; — a  little  more,  and  all 
the  golden  hopes  of  boyhood,  belied  by  a  manhood 
of  sin  and  sorrow-— all  these  feverish  heart-throbs, 
all  the  sighs  and  sneers,  joys  and  griefs,  of  mine — 
will  be  for  ever  over, — under  a  poor  hic  jacet  !** 

Then  he  tried  to  force  a  smile,  and  then,  turning 
his  fece  to  the  wall  to  hide  his  tears,  murmured 
something  half --intelligible  about  our  school- days, 
and  that  accursed  rou^e  ei  noir.  Then  his  mind 
seemed  to  wander  awhile,  for  he  murmured  of 
gambitng  scenes*— of  dupes  and  knaves — of  cogged 
dice,  and  fair  fortunes  ruined  by  them ;  and  then 
he  aeemed  to  fancy  himself  once  more  in  conversa- 
tion with  our  friend,  the  worthy  clergyman,  for  he 
asked  with  the  greatest  etmeatness  if  there  was 
any  hope  of  pardon  for  him. 

"I  am  penitent — I  would  willingly  lead  a  new 
Hfe — bnt  I  shall  never  rise  from  this  bed  again," 
said  he,  softly. 

And  then  he  started,  as  if  from  sleep,  and  turn- 
ing towards  us»  clasped  my  hand  once  more,  and 
murmured  "  Peace  I" 

The  old  nurse  had  been  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  reading  her  Bible  all  this  while.  Seeing  that 
Ghetwode  glanced  wistfully  at  the  book,  I  took  it 
into  my  bands  and  asked  him  if  I  should  read  to 
him.  He  replied  faintly,  "Yes;"  and  I  never 
beard  bim  speak  intelligibly  after  this. 

Silently  I  took  up  the  sacred  volume,  and  turned 
over  the  leayes  slowly  in  search  of  some  passage 


suitable  to  my  poor  friend's  condition,  when  my 
tear-dimmed  eyes  fell  upon  those  sweet  words  of 
comfort  which  have  soothed  so  many  an  aching 
heart  at  the  parting  hour.  And  there,  in  1  hat  quiet 
room,  as  the  day  was  dawning,  and  the  soond  of 
our  city's  newly  awakening  life  floated  in  through 
the  half-opened  window,  did  I  read  to  my  dying 
friend  : 

"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Gating  at  him,  I  noticed  as  it  were  a  shade  pass- 
ing over  his  wasted  feature?,  but  still  he  motioned 
to  me  to  continue.  With  a  voice  choked  with  my 
emotions  I  read  on : 

"  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  And 
rest  unto  your  souls.'* 

I  glaneed  once  more  at  him;  his  eyes  were 
closed — bis  hands  were  clasped,  as  in  prayer — his 
thoughts  were,  doubtless,  far  beyond  this  world 
then.  I  pressed  his  hand  ;  his  eyes  opened,  as  a 
bright  smile,  like  the  old  smile  of  boyhood,  lit  up 
his  face;  then  the  dark  eyes  gently  closed;  his 
lips  moved  again,  and  he  was  gone  I 

Up  rose  the  sun  in  the  heavens ;  merrily  chirped 
the  birds  on  the  smokey  chimney  tops ;  but,  as  we 
drew  up  the  blinds,  we  knew,  as  the  sun's  rays  fell 
upon  Chetwode's  face,  that  he  was  gone— let  us 
hope,  with  the  "  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil " — 
"  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest." 


In  a  cemetery  near  London  lie  the  remains  of 
Arthur  Ghetwode.  I  have  paid  many  a  visit  to 
that  grave — for  numerous  life-lessons  are  to  be 
learned  from  the  sad  history  of  him  who  there 
quietly  sleeps  beneath  the  daisies.  Let  me  hope 
that  I  have  laid  such  lessons  humbly  to  my  heart. 
The  impressions  I  have  thence  derived  may  perhaps 
have  prejudiced  my  judgment;  but  since  Chetwode*s 
funeral  I  have  never  held  a  card,  or  other  imple- 
ment of  gambling,  in  my  hand.  Others  may  play 
"  a  harmless  game,"  for  "love"  or  money,  as  they 
please — and  rise  no  worse  from  it ;  bat  to  iNff 
memory-tinged  fancy  all  these  things  seem  but  as 
beginnings  of  an  end,  and  my  eyes  fill  with  tears 
as  memory  glances  back  to  the  days  when  I  first 
saw  ray  old  school-fellow  gambling  in  his  "  study'* 

at School—till  I  saw  him  the  reckless  rtme 

iu  a  fashionable  London  inferno;  and  then  rise 
up  before  me  recollections  of  the  eipelled  collegian, 
the  convicted  criminal,  the  wretclied  "hanger-on" 
of  a  low  gambling-place  in  the  society  of  the  scum 
of  London.  And  then  the  scene  changes.  I  see 
the  broken-hearted  Ghetwode  in  his  dingy  room, 
dying,  with  none  near  him  but  an  old  nurse  and 
myself — and  then  I  take  one  more  mental  pilgrim- 
age, which  stops  at  Arthur  Chetwode's  grave  !  Of 
a  truth,  dear  reader,  there  arc  to  all  of  us  manj^ 
bitter  warnings  in  the  simple  words  which  compose 
our  heading—"  RoTJGB  btNoib,  and  \fHAT  oake. 
OP  IT  !•• 
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CHAFTER  XXXin. 

PSKAKO. 

Ox  shore  at  Penang !  Yes,  but  how  did  we  get  there 
first?  Boats  there  were  of  every  description  and 
size  alongside :  bmnboats,  Chinese  boats,  in  form 
and  shape  like  a  Turk's  slipper ;  more  Chinese  boats, 
with  portable  kitchens  erected  in  the  centre,  and 
purveying  greasy  soup,  made  of  fat  little  Chinese 
pigs,  with  greens  eUl  libitum,  and  passenger  boats, 
rowed  to  and  fro  by  gangs  of  chuliahs  from 
Madras,  black  as  crows,  and  perfectly  as  noisy  in 
the  discordant  language  they  shrieked.  Apropos  oi 
these  chuliahs,  or  coolies,  or  pariahs,  they  are  de. 
cidedly  of  a  roomy  disposition.  There  are  four 
things  I  have  met  with  at  all  comers  of  the 
globe,  viz.,  a  Scotchman,  a  Jew,  a  chuliah,  and  a 
orow.  One  would  think  that  in  the  West  Indies 
they  had  enough  of  ebony,  without  importing  it 
from  the  East ;  and  yet  there  ship-loads  of  coolies 
annually  arrive  from  Madras.  However,  to  come 
back  to  our  mutton,  as  the  French  say,  to  these 
noisy  chuliahs  I  intrusted  body  and  goods ;  and, 
for  the  consideration  of  a  dollar,  was  safely  rowed 
ashore  and  deposited  on  the  jetty.  If  anything, 
Penang  rather  gains  by  closer  inspection.  The 
jetty  itself  was  a  handsome  one,  roofed  in,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  and  the  prospect  from  it 
was  truly  enchanting.  Of  this,  however,  more 
anon.  What  with  clamorous  porters  and  obse- 
quious chegrum-poo-gees  (owners  of  palanquin 
carriages),  I  had  not  much  time  to  soliloquize. 
Every  time  my  hand  went  to  my  pocket,  a  dollar 
was  forthcoming;  but,  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  I  was  safely  borne  up,  and  tearing  through 
the  streets  of  Penang,  at  the  topmost  speed  that 
the  little  active  pony  could  carry  us  at.  Now,  I 
do  not  hesitate  in  saying,  that  we  were  going  at 
the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour ;  yet  the  naked- 
footed  groom,  or  syce,  carelessly  laying  his  right 
hand  upon  the  harness  collar,  trotted  along  the 
whole  distance,  as  fast  and  as  easily  as  the  pony, 
and  came  in  at  the  journey's  end  considerably 
less  winded.  The  roads  in  Penang  are  very  good 
ones,  and  remind  one  more  of  pretty  country  lanes 
at  home,  hedged  in  as  they  are  on  either  side  with 
verdant  and  sweet  scented  flowers.  The  first  place 
we  rattle  past  is  the  pretty  little  Protestant  church, 
with  commodious  compound  attached,  and  full  of 
handsome  tablets,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Pe- 
nang citizens  of  note  many  years  defunct.  To  our 
right  lies  the  fort ;  to  our  left  wo  pass  in  rapid 
succession  the  fine  large  house  inhabited  by  the 
American  consul ;  then  we  have  the  sea  and  the 
fort  behind  us,  and  are  whisked  through  one  succes- 


sion of  pretty  looking  summer-houses,  surrounded 
with  ample  compound,  and  all  hedged  in  with 
well-kept  bamboo  hedges,  redolent  withal  of  wild 
honeysuckle,  and  other  sweet  creeping  plants,  that 
entwine  themselves  thickly  amongst  these  hedges. 
Suddenly,  the  little  Achean  pony,  with  the  inde- 
fatigable groom,  turn  abruptly  into  a  large  com- 
pound, and  in  two  minutes  afterwards  we  come 
to  a  stand-still  under  an  extensive  pandah,  or 
thatched  awning,  which  covers  the  whole  front 
of  the  house,  and  secures  it  partially  from  heat, 
but  especially  from  the  heavy  rains,  whidk  are 
of  almost  daUy  occurrence.  Alighting  here,  at  the 
threshold  of  hbspitality,  I  was  soon  installed,  by  my 
kind  friend  N.,  into  what  was  to  be  my  home,  as 
long  as  I  liked  to  stay,  or  at  whatever  periods  and 
intervals  I  visited  this  enchanting  island.  A 
slight  description  of  the  house,  interiorly,  will 
suffice  to  give  any  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  gene- 
rality of  Penang  houses,  with  the  exception  only 
of  one  or  two  of  larger  dimensions,  &c.,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  resident  counsellor,  and  a  few  more 
big-wigs.  My  friend's  house  was  a  two-storied 
one,  which  was  entered  by  ascending  some  twenty 
stone  steps,  which  conducted  into  a  closed  front 
verandah.  Down  stairs  was  one  extensive  room, 
running  the  whole  breadth  of  the  building,  and 
used  as  a  dining-room;  behind  this,  again,  was 
another  verandah,  overlooking  the  sea,  whilst  on 
the  other  side  of  the  dining-room  were  four 
apartments  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
servants,  and  for  stores,  &c.  To  the  right,  on  en- 
tering at  the  front  verandah,  was  a  handsome 
wooden  staircase,  with  mahogany  balustrades, 
moimting  up  which  we  were  conducted  to  an  up 
stair  front  verandah,  which  was  furnished  with 
Venetian  blinds  used  to  exdude  the  heat  or  rain, 
through  which,  however,  we  could  command  a  view 
of  the  high  road  and  the  intervening  garden  in 
front.  Corresponding  with  the  dining-room  up 
stairs,  was  a  large  sitting-room  leading  to  an  upper 
front  verandah,  also  venetianed,  but  which  during 
all  seasons  afforded  a  charming  prospect  of  the 
sea,  and  the  several  vessels  bound  daily  to  and 
fro.  Branching  off  the  sitting-room  on  either  side, 
were  four  rooms,  used  as  bed-rooms,  and  this,  with 
some  outhouses,  comprised  the  usual  features 
and  extent  of  the  generality  of  European  housei 
at  Penang. 

I  had  not  been  long  housed  in  my  new  quarters, 
than  the  return  of  my  friend  having  been  noised 
abroad,  attracted  a  host  of  congratulatory  visitors 
come  to  afford  him — for  he  was  well  beloved — a 
sincere  welcome  home.    There  seemed  no  end  to 
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the  shigrampoos  tHat  oame  rattling  up  the  gravel 
road,  to  deposit  some  fresh  comer  under  the  pan- 
dah.    Resident  connsellors,  judges,  magistrates, 
merchants,  planters,  officers,  doctors,  and  even 
Chinese  and  Malay  tuans  (gentlemen),  dropped 
in  without  number,  and  all  seemed  cordial  and 
void  of  the  slightest  tinge  of  pride.    Foremost 
amongst  them  arrived  the  loquacious  old  master 
attendant,  who  had  visited  us  on  board  when  we 
iirst  anchored  in  the  harbour.    The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  this  old  gentleman  was  his  inqui- 
sitiveness,  which  nothing  could  satiate :  a  young 
lieutenant,  of  the  Madras  Native  Infantry,  which 
was  then  stationed  at  Penang,  assured  me,  and  I 
afterwards  proved  his  words  not  at  all  exagge- 
rated, that  old  D.  used  to  turn  out  regularly  at 
5  A.af.  every  morning,  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  waylaying  the  cooks  of  the  various 
families,  as  they  returned  from  market,  and  in- 
specting their  market-baskets,  so  as  to  ascertain 
what  each  one  was  going  to  have  for  dinner  that 
day.    Now,  there  was  no  earthly  reason  to  be 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  whim,   for   D. 
seldom  dined  out,  though  he  himself  gave  often 
and   princely   entertainments,    unless,   perhaps, 
that  he  pried  into  others  eulinary  affairs,  simply 
to  derive  a  hint  as  to  what  he  himself  should  have 
for  his  own  dinner.    But  it  was  not  only  in  this 
he  evinced  such  a  singular  inquisitiveness.    He 
had  absolutely  had  his  palanquin  carriage  so  con- 
structed, by  means  of  a  revolving  seat,  something 
like  a  piano  stool,  fixed  in  the  centre,  that  he  was 
enabled,  as  the  carriage  rattled  to  and  fro,  to 
keep  whirling  round  and  round,  and  so  not  miss 
sight  of  one  single  individual — ^man,  woman,  or 
child — ^that  he  has  passed  in  his  journey.    One 
old  anecdote  of  poor  old  D.,  and  I  shall  leave  him 
to  his  rest  for  ever.     He,  like  many  other  nau- 
tical men  of  his  day,  was  not  over  particular  as  to 
the  use  he  made  of  the  king's  English,  or  as  to 
the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  words  he  made  use 
of:  thus,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  a  lot  of  us  to 
dinner  one  evening,  and  the  invitations  had  men- 
tioned the  hour  at  7  p.m.  ;  it  so  chanced,  by  a 
circumstance  very  rare  in  India,  that  the  servant 
announced  dinner  on  the  table  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  clock  was  striking  seven.  "Ah,  ah!" 
quoth  old  D.,  chuckling  and  rubbing  his  hands 
with  glee,  "punctuation,  by  Jove! — ^nothing  like 
punctuation."  "  Punctuality,  you  mean,  my  dear," 
mildly  remonstrated  his  wife.    "Oh,  ah!  punc- 
tnation — ^punctuality,  alVs  the  same,  all  the  same 
— ^why,  why — ^yes,  yes,   yes — you   know — come 
along  to  dinner." 

Oh,  but  they  were  gallant  men  and  fine  fellows, 
all  those  old  friends  of  bygone  days  at  Penang, 
and  let  me  remember  them  as  they  were  then — as 
they  were  then ;  lest  if  I  ask  where  are  they  now, 
those  friends  of  my  youth?  some  thankless  echo 
knells  the  words  back  again,  **  Where  arc  they  ?" 


It  took  very  little  time  to  make  everybody's 
acquaintance  at  Penang.    Most  of  us  had  an  idle 
life  of  it  ashore,  but  we  passed  the  day  merrily, 
gadding  from  one  house  to  another,  paying  morn- 
ing calls,  or  else  congregating  a  batch  of  bachelors 
under  some  pleasant  tree  close  by  the  sea  shore, 
and  there,  under  the  influence  of  mild  sea  breezes 
and  pleasant  Havannahs,  spun  yarns,  long  and 
pleasant,  about  home  and  other  days.    Some  of 
the  chaps  belonging  to  the  —  Native  Infantry  were 
about  as  wild  and  harum-scarum  a  lot  as  were 
ever  let  loose  to  do  their  own  wills  at  the  age  of 
seventeen — honourable  though,  strictly  honourable 
withal.      What  strength  of  memory  could  keep 
tally,  however,  to  the  innumerable  tricks  and 
larks    of   daily  and  nightly  occurrence?    what 
buoyancy  of  spirit  and  unflagging  good  humour 
and  temper  equal  that  of  the  Penangites  ?    As  a 
matter  of  course,  most  of  the  islanders  were  nauti- 
cally  inclined ;  many  of  them  kept  private  boats, 
and  cruised  round  the  island,  or  amongst  the 
many  picturesque  islets  that  thickly  dotted  the 
southern  channel.    We  had  a  boat — R — r,  B — e, 
and  myself;   the  two  former  were  subs  in  the 
—  Native  Infantry,  and  I  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  their  mess.    Our  boat,  on  one  occasion, 
wanted  caulking  and  painting,  so  we  hauled  her 
up  high  and  dry,  under  the  shade  of  a  convenient 
tree,  and  set  to  work  with  right  good  will  re- 
pairing her.    I  have  no  doubt  the  hammering  and 
noise  was  considerable,  but  still  our  compound 
was  a  large  one,  and  no  one  could  dream  of  being 
voted  a  nuisance.    Next  house  there  lived,  with 
her  daughter,  who  was  married  to  a  Penang  mer- 
chant, an  ancient  dame,  the  widow  of  a  general 
in  the  Madras  army,  crabbed  and  religious,  osten- 
tatiously charitable,  but  in  reality  spiteful  beyond 
measure.     This  old  lady  was  the  abomination  of 
us  youngsters,  and  of  the  Penangites  in  general. 
Indeed,  the  whole  family  were  comparatively  black 
sheep,  with  hardly  a  redeeming  trait  amongst  them. 
To  this  old  lady's  ears,  as  we  hammered  away  at 
the  quiet  hour  of  noon,  was  conveyed  by  the  sea 
breeze  the  noise  of  what  she  termed  unseemly 
tumult.      The  grandchildren  were  indulging  in 
their  after-dinner  siesta,  and,  although  the  distance 
that  intervened  between  the  scene  of  our  opera- 
tions and  the  site  of  these  sleeping  innocents  was 
about  the  length  of  an  ordinary  London  street,  we 
had  hardly  accomplished  one  turn  of  the  boat, 
before  over  came  a  head  dubash,  with  Mrs.  General 

^'s  compliments,  and  begged  that  the  young 

gentlemen  would  desist  from  making  such  a  noise, 
as  the  children  had  just  dosed  off.  Now  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  dwelt  in  the  bosoms  of  B.  and  R.  I 
say  nothing  about  myself,  for  it  so  happened  that 
I  had  known  the  old  lady,  and  her  innumerable 
daughters,  even  from  my  earliest  days.  Work 
was  immediately  relinquished,  and  laying  down 
our  tools,  we  took  brandy  pawny  an4  cigars,  and 
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a  little  private  conversation,  not  perhaps  very 
oomplimentary  to  the  old  duenna  in  question.  At 
the  expiration  of  one  whole  hour  echoes,  woke  up 
again  to  the  music  of  our  toils.  Not  five  minutes 
intervened  hefore  another  dark  ambassador  arrived, 
this  time  bearer  of  a  diplomatic  despatch,  wherein 
the  old  lady  threatened  diro  vengeance,  a  report 
to  the  commanding  officer,  and  final  exposure  of 
scandalous  conduct  unbecoming  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen to  his  excellency  tho  Governor  af  the 
Straits. 

This  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  stand. 
Twenty  volunteers  were  enlisted;  hammers  and 
tin  pots  brought  into  requisition,  performers  upon 
key  bugles  vilely  out  of  tune,  and  excruciating 
fifes  and  drums ;  all  these  assembled  round  our 
boat,  and  made  the  welkin  ring,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  the  younger  portion  of  our  oonununity, 
and  the  amusement  of  all  the  rest,  save  the  old 

party  directly  interested.   Mrs.  General ,  who 

had  studied  courts  martial  in  tho  days  of  her 
husband,  twenty  years  defunct,  drew  up  a  pro- 
digious list  of  charges,  all  systematically  arranged, 
and  the  affiiir  was  formally  investigated.  As  re- 
gards ourselves,  I  must  hardly  say  that  the  charge 
was  pronounced  as  yexatious  and  uncalled  for ;  at 
the  same  time,  however,  the  mayor  conveyed  a 
gentle  hint  to  the  two  subs  to  refrain,  if  possible, 
for  the  future  from  interfering  with  the  vagaries 
of  a  lady  entering  upon  a  second  stage  of  infancy. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  hint  was  thrown  away, 
at  least  upon  £.  The  general's  widow  possessed  a 
huge,  ugly,  old  brute  of  a  tom-cat,  a  prodigious 
favourite  of  hers,  but  possessed  of  equally  prodi- 
gious thieving  propensities.  A  few  days  after  the 
investigations  had  taken  place,  B.  and  myself 
were  sitting  in  the  front  verandah,  amusing  our- 
aelves  with  a  game  of  chess,  when  H.,  in  a  remark- 
ably light  costume,  rushed  out  of  an  adjoining 
room,  gun  in  hand,  and  disappeared  down  tl^e 
steps,  and  so  into  the  garden.  Before  we  had  re- 
covered from  our  surprise,  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  a  piteous  catawauling  proclaimed  the  deed 
as  half  accomplished.  A  second  report  silenced 
the  noise,  and  ten  minutes  afterwards  the  mortal 

remains  of  Mrs.  General *s  much  loved  feline 

pet  were  laid  at  her  feet,  stretched  out  on  a  tray, 
and  covered  with  a  clean  napkin,  having  a  paper 
attached,  on  which  was  written,  "  Shot  for  divers 
felonies,  by  Lieut.  R.  of  the  —  Native  Infantry." 
Two  weeks  after  this  tho  old  lady  took  her  de- 
parture from  the  island. 

I  have  never  met  with  such  a  complete  and 
compact  model  of  a  little  settlement,  and  happy 
little  colony,  as  Penang  proved  to  be.  We  had 
our  church,  our  sessions  house,  masonic  lodge, 
billiard  rooms,  hotel,  and  little  theatre.  At  tho 
latter,  amateur  performances  took  place,  generally 
once  or  twice  a  month,  usually  terminating  with 
a  dance  and  supper  at  tho  mess-house,  where  all 


the  belles  of  Penang  assembled,  and  tripped  the 
light  fantastic,  until  early  dawn  diapersed  us. 
We  had,  moieover,  a  ladies'  school,  kept  by  two 
widow  ladies,  and  a  really  very  oreditable  eetab- 
lishment  it  was ;  many  of  the  giria  were  profidents 
upon  the  piano  and  guitar.  My  first  appearance 
upon  the  stage  was  at  Penang,  where,  in  oompU- 
ment  I  hope  to  my  looks  and  youth,  I  was  allotted 
the  part  of  a  young  lady! — ^" MoUidusta,'*  in  the 
grotesque  farce  of  "Amorous  King  of  Littlo 
Britain."  The  "Penang  Gazette,"  edited  by  a 
most  eccentric,  but  kind-hearted  man,  declared 
the  whole  aiFair  excellent;  the  actors  beyond 
praise,  especially  the  tMfutanU.  Being  short  of 
volunteers,  some  of  us  had  to  take  double  parts ; 
and  the  only  mistake  I  remember  committing,  was 
coming  on  the  stage  in  a  nobleman's  boots,  with 
everything  else  appertaining  to  "  Sweet  MoUidusta 
of  Brentford  town."  Some  of  the  songs  wero 
really  well  sung,  and  the  band  of  the  —  Native 
Infantry  made  a  most  respectable  orchestra.  The 
one  that  elicited  most  applause  was, — 

"  Lovv^'s  like  a  ni'itton  chop, 
S  >on  it  prows  cold ; 
AH  its  attracaons  hop 
Ero  it  growa  cold. 

**  Loreli  like  tho  cholic  sure, 
Tory  painful  to  endure ; 
Brandy  is  for  all  a  cure, — 
So  I've  been  told.* 

The  actors  usually  resorted  to  the  mess  ball  in 
tho  dress  they  had  performed  in;  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  "  Molidusta"  walking  home 
in  tinsel,  &c.,  with  the  contents  of  sundry  and 
divers  glasses  of  champagne  yet  unevaporated,  to 
say  nothing  of  tho  heat  and  exercise  of  dancing, 
must  have  presented  a  most  ludicrous  spectacle  to 
quiet  citizens,  who,  at  that  decent  hour,  were  pro> 
ceeding  to  their  every-day  callings. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
TENANO— A   NATIVE  PLINTATION. 

Pexang  boasts  of  three  lions,  nay  four,  which 
possess  most  attractive  charms  to  the  stranger. 
These  are  Ghegiir,  the  princely  estate  of  Messrs. 
Forbes,  Scott,  Brown,  &  Co.,  the  big  hill,  the 
waterfall,  and  the  big  tree.  To  the  first  of  these 
I  paid  many  and  many  a  visit  during  my  sojourn 
on  the  happy  island,  and  I  here  record  my 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  hospitable  and  kind- 
hearted  brothers  who  were  the  proprietors  of  this 
wealthy  native  plantation. 

Ghegur  occupies  a  central  position  in  tho 
island,  and  is  several  miles  in  extent.  "WTien  the 
worthy  and  persevering  father  of  the  present 
proprietors  purchased  the  grouud,  it  was  a  perfect 
wilderness  of  rank  weeds,  interspersed  with  im- 
penetrable jungles,  whence  issued  deadly  malaria. 
At  a  considerable  outlay,  and  with*  much  toil,  this 
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this  was  all  cleared  away,  the  earth  turned  up, 
and  well  manured  (oMefly  with  stale  iUh,  which 
is  much  used  for  this'purpoBe  in  the  Straits),  and 
then  planted  with  g^ins  for  a  season  or  two. 
After  thu  Mr.  Brown  introduced  the  nutmeg,  on 
a  mere  trial,  a  speculatLon,  however,  which  suc- 
ceeded beyond  Us  most  sanguine  expectations, 
for  the  Ghegur  estates  are  now  estimated  to  yield 
an  annual  nett  revenue  not  far  short  of  ten 
thousand  ^unds.  The  ground  about  Ghegur  is 
extremely  undulatory,  and  having  a  southerly 
aspect,  facing  the  Quedah  shores  and  the  Singa- 
pore Channel,  is  well  protected  from  the  violence 
of  those  terrific  Sumatra  squalls  to  which  I  have 
here  already  alluded. 

A  day  at  Ghegur  was  always  a  day's  pleasure 
to  be  anticipated,  and  a  day's  enjoyment  to  be 
regretted  as  past.  As  the  distance  from  George 
Town  was  rather  considerable,  we  usually  started 
soon  after  daylight,  and  almost  invariably  in 
parties  of  from  ten  to  a  dozen,  well  assured  that 
if  there  had  been  fifty  times  as  many  unexpected 
visitors  the  worthy  host  would  have  welcomed  us 
with  the  same  undisguised  and  unmistakable 
kindness.  Memory  has  underlined  those  trips 
with  the  brightest  hues  of  life's  enjoyment.  The 
quiet  pleasant  lull  of  early  morning — ^the  breeze 
oool  withal,  and  whispering  love  amongst  freshly 
blown  roses  and  jessamine  that  crept  in  at  the 
casement — ^the  gentle  rippling  of  the  sea  against 
the  sandy  beaoh  not  £u:  from  our  bed-room 
window — ^the  indistinct  streak  of  light  gradually 
developing  shadows — the  distant  chorus  of  Malay 
fishermen — a  sense  of  being  neither  asleep  nor 
awake,  and  the  apparition  of  ''fiuso"  with  hot 
coffee  and  milk,  and  a  warning  that  it  was 
time  to  be  stirring,  as  the  shigrampo  was  ready 
at  the  door.  Then  with  marveUous  speed  toilets 
were  completed,  first  of  all  indulging  in  a  dip  in 
the  sea,  then,  heiday  presto^  we  are  seated  in  the 
little  carriage,  and  the  little  Achean  pony,  with 
the  syce  always  holding  on  by  the  bridle,  is  tearing 
through  the  comparatively  deserted  streets,  at 
the  rate  of  miles  per  hour.  Now  we  pass  the 
mess-house,  looking  gloomy  and  lowering  without, 
and  boasting  of  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
botUes  ranged  in  order  on  the  balcony  of  the 
Tcrandah,  ticketed  and  marked,  and  there  re- 
xnaiag  to  be  brought  in  judgment  against  sundry 
convivial  subalterns  who  might  otherwise  deem 
it  incredible  that  such  things  were  the  result  of 
thirst.  Past  the  little  theatre  where  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet  has  been  laid  for  weeks  and  months, 
passed  out  of  the  town,  and  up  through  narrow 
bamboo  lanes,  lanes  redolent  with  fifty  various 
odoriferous  flowers,  and  plants,  and  creepers, 
hedges  thick  of  jessamine — of  the  scented  passion 
flowers,  the  small  yellow  honeysuckle — ^mounds 
bespangled  with  night  dew,  and  thickly  dotted 
witti  sweet  smelling  tube-rose,  forests  of  Persian 


roses,  of  carnations,  of  sweet  briar,  and  then— a 
wide  open  plain,  emerald  with  grass,  diamonds 
set  in  emerald,  with  dew  and  grass.  The  morning 
sun  shining  resplendently  over  all — ^the  morning 
sky  clear  and  unspotted  above,  the  morning  sei^ 
calm  and  rippleless,  and  lovingly  blue  in  the 
distance — ^the  morning  mists  tipping  the  purple 
and  grey  hiUs  far  away  over  on  the  Malayan 
Peninsula — ^the  morning  hymn  joyously  chant- 
ing high  up  towards  the  blue  TauLts  of  heaven  by 
myriads  of  larks,  and  our  shigrampo  rushes  into 
another  thicket  again,  and  this  time  we  cross  a 
nullah,  a  nullah  with  a  Malayan  bridge,  oon< 
sisting  of  three  trunks  of  trees  lashed  together, 
and  over  which  we  are  jolted  most  unmercifully. 
Onward  we  speed,  now  hill,  now  dale  now  j  vile,  now 
good  the  road ;  at  last  a  sudden  turning  brings  us 
suddenly  upon  the  estate.  To  our  right,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  handsome  park,  is  Ghegur 
House,  a  largo,  well  built  mansion,  surrounded 
by  an  Indian  pandah;  to  the  front  extends  a 
large  grass  plot  interspersed  with  rose-flowers  on 
all  other  sides  j  now  level,  now  up  hill,  now  down 
hill,  with  foliage  of  deepest  green,  and  trunks  of 
somberest  brown,  planted  out  at  measured  dis- 
tances, with  light  green  grass  intervening  be- 
tween ;  then,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  extends  a 
mine  of  wealth — a  vast  and  productive  nutmeg 
plantation.  To  our  left,  looking  over  intervening 
precipices,  and  peering  over  house-tops  and  native 
gardens,  our  vision  alights  upon  the  harbour, 
this  beautiful  picturesque  harbour,  dotted  plenti- 
fully with  minature  islands,  marked  palpably  by 
the  white  and  brown  sails  of  the  many  fishers 
boats  cruising  too  and  fro. 

Whilst  we  have  been  contemplating  this  seene, 
the  shigrampo  whisks  suddenly  into  Ghegur 
gates,  and  five  minutes  afterwards  our  hands  are 
in  the  warm  grasp  of  the  worthy  host's.  There 
are  other  guests  besides  ourselves  already  assem- 
bled there,  not  all  residents — oh,  no,  by  no  means. 
Everybody  has  brought  somebody  with  him ;  ship 
captcdns  and  mates,  middies  and  lieutenants,  doo« 
tors  and  merchants,  travellers— in  short,  every 
stranger,  vnth  any  claim  to  respectability,  always 
makes  a  point  of  visiting  Ghegur.  It  is  nearly 
eight  A.M.  by  the  time  we  arrive  out  there,  and 
we  have  time  to  look  over  the  house,  before  being 
summoned  to  breakfast.  Down  stairs,  one  large 
centre  room,  pleasantly  cool  and  airy,  with  a  tabic 
extending  the  whole  length,  and  intended  to  groan 
with  hospitality;  on  either  side  large  enclosed 
verandahs,  with  shite  billiard  tables,  fishing  tackle, 
guns,  pistols,  telescopes,  surveying  instruments, 
point  boxes,  drawing  paper,  books,  and  newspapers, 
all  in  picturesque  confusion.  Front  verandah, 
sundry  couches,  with  sofo-tablcs,  whereon  loungers, 
in  wide  straw  hats,  with  plates  of  cigars  before 
them.  Up  stairs,  one  large  central  room,  elegantly 
furnished,  and  containing  a  huge  eelf-performinj 
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organ.  Off  this  loom,  four  bed-rooms ;  two  for 
hosts,  two  for  strangers.  By  the  time  we  have 
completed  this  snryey,  a  loud  gong  gives  tongue, 
and  summons  us  to  breakfast— the  merriest  and 
the  pleasantest  meal  at  Ghegur.  The  old  butler 
makes  it  his  pride  to  decorate  the  long  table  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  Oceans  of  good  things,  to  suit 
everybody's  palate.  After  breakfast,  half  an  hour's 
respite,  and  then  fifty  ponies,  with  saddles  on  them, 
are  led  up  to  the  house.  We  are  going  for  a  ride 
through  the  plantation — a  motley  but  numerous 
cavalcade,  and  our  chargerB  are  possessed  of 
various  caprices  and  temperaments,  which  afford 
mirth  to  some  and  alarm  to  others ;  the  old 
"skipper,"  for  instance,  who  solemnly  asserts 
that  he  has  never  been  aboard  of  a  horse  **  Since 
I  were  a  boy,  no  bigger  nor  that."  The  old 
skipper  is  rather  timid  and  nervous  at  the  frisky 
disposition  of  his  pony,  and  the  little  brute's  trot 
nearly  shakes  the  whole  supply  of  breath  out  of 
his  body.  "  Steady,  steady  my  man !  Hold  hard 
there,  my  lad,  and  give  us  a  haul  on  these  here 
girths.  I  feel  as  if  the  saddle  was  going  to  turn 
turtle."  With  such  like  remonstrances  and  ex- 
pressions, with  repeated  bursts  of  merriment,  and 
an  occasional  capsize,  we  jog  along  through  the 
plantation,  listening  at  intervals  to  the  interesting 
lecture  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  proprietors. 
Though  well  remunerative  in  the  end,  of  a  truth 
these  nutmeg  trees  have  required  no  small  amount 
of  care  in  their  rearing — caused  no  small  anxiety 
before  they  could  be  said  to  be  beyond  harm's 
reach.  As  soon  as  the  nutmeg  sprouts  the  young 
plants  are  carefully  removed  into  a  nursery,  which 
is  usually  selected  in  the  most  sheltered  part  of 
the  plantation.  Here  they  are  tended  day  and 
night  by  nurses,  and  are  covered  in  with  dry  palm 
leaves^  elevated  on  posts  about  a  foot  high  from 
the  ground.  This  is  done  to  admit  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  sun,  whilst  it  excludes  the  heat 
of  mid-day,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  plant.  It 
abo  prevents  the  heavy  rains  from  over-saturating 
the  earth,  and  excludes  the  very  heavy  night  dews. 
The  place  of  the  night  watchmen  is  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  any  sudden  gust  of  wind  throw- 
ing down  these  fragile  awnings,  and  so  crushing 
the  plant  effectually  before  the  weight  be  removed 
and  the  damage  remedied.  After  two  years,  the 
young  trees  are  transplanted  into  ground  which 
has  been  well  manured  and  otherwise  prepared 
for  them,  and  if  the  plant  survive  this  removal, 
and  takes  root,  all  further  anxiety  about  it  may 


be  said  to  cease.  In  the  nursery,  with  every  care 
the  losses  are  said  to  be  very  great.  From  the 
nursling,  as  we  traverse  this  vast  and  wealthy 
plantation,  we  eventually  reach  the  well-matured 
tree,  with  ripe  and  rosy  fruit  dangling,  in  rich 
profusion,  from  its  boughs.  The  nutmeg  is  en- 
cased in  a  beautiful  downy  fruit,  in  shape,  colour, 
and  size,  very  much  resembling  our  English  peach. 
When  it  is  ripe,  it  bursts  on  one  side,  and  ex- 
poses to  view  the  bright  crimson  hue  of  the  mace, 
as  it  firmly  envelopes  with  network  the  brown  shell 
which  contains  inside  of  it  the  nutmeg.  The  firnit 
itself  is  made  into  a  very  palatable  preserve,  con- 
sidered to  be  essentially  a  tonic. 

Before  returning  from  our  ride,  which  extends 
over  three  or  four  hours,  we  visit  the  farmyard, 
whence  Qheg^  is  supplied  with  the  wherewithal 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  many  hungry  visitors 
that  drop  in  at  every  hour  of  every  day  in  the 
week.  The  sheep  are  away  at  their  pasturage, 
but  the  young  lambs  are  here,  and  it  would  puzzle 
you  or  me  to  reckon,  with  anything  like  preciaion, 
the  amount  of  turkeys  and  geese,  and  ducks,  fowls, 
Guinea  fowls,  and  pigeons,  that  are  roving  or 
flying  about  this  extensive  yard,  creating  a  most 
hideous  din,  and  getting  up  perpetual  extempo- 
raneous combats ;  battalions  of  turkeys,  legions 
of  fowls,  fleets  of  web-footed  poultry,  and  perfect 
douds  of  pigeons.  After  leaving  tiie  feurmyard, 
we  visit  the  working  part  of  the  establishment, 
the  shops  that  give  continual  occupation  to  hun- 
dreds of  men,  women,  and  children.  There  are 
those  who  sort,  and  pick,  and  clean ;  there  are 
those  to  superintend  the  ovens  where  the  nutmegs 
are  dried,  and  others  to  watch  the  mats  upon 
which  the  mace  is  exposed  to  the  sun ;  there  are 
weighers  and  packers,  and,  prominent  amongst  all, 
a  score  or  two  of  garrulous,  long-tailed  carpenters, 
perpetually  at  work,  sawing  and  hammering,  and 
splitting  and  nailing  —  making  the  requisite 
wooden  oases  which  are  to  convey  these  nutmegs 
hence  to  the  London  Docks,  and  thenoe  to  the 
shops  of  Messrs.  Spicey  and  Co.,  grocers,  &o., 
Lcadenhall-street. 

We  are  glad  to  get  back  to  lunch,  and  the  great 
heat  of  the  day  passes  off  variously.  Some  in- 
dulge in  the  siesta,  despite  the  perpetual  clacking 
billiard-ballfi ;  some  read ;  some  take  their  guns ; 
others  go  a  Ashing ;  every  one  enjoys  himself  after 
his  own  inclinations,  for  of  a  truth  a  veritable 
bachelors'  hall  is  Ghegur  House  at  Fenang. 
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TANGLED   TALK. 


••  sir,  we  liad  talk."— 2>r.  Jokmon. 

"  Better  be  an  outhiw  than  not  free."- Jfcan  Paul,  t*«0»Uj;  Oh€.  .•^  «...♦«  .«««whnt  •!«*.' 

"  The  honuurablest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion  ;  and  then  to  moderate  nffaui,  and  past  to  somewhat  else. 


-^Jjord  Boeom. 


MA&BIAGE  AND  THE  ROMANCE  OF  LIFE. 

Among  the  ethical  com nron places  never  done  with 
is  the  relation  of  marriage  to  "the  romance  of 
life."  It  is  really  a  very  simple  matter^  if 
approached  with  a  Utile  reserve  of  experience  and 
with  complete  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  since- 
rity. I  am  reminded  of  it  by  seeing  a  passage 
from  the  remains  of  a  deceased  gentleman,  in 
whom  what  was  wanting  was  the  experience,  not 
the  sincerity.     The  passage*  is  as  follows:  — 

The  romance  of  life  gone  !  when  with  the  hamblest  and 
most  sordid  carea  of  l*fe  are  intimately  associated  (he  calm 
delights,  the  settled  bliss  of  home ;  when  npon  datics,  in 
themselres  perhaps  often  wearisome  and  uninteresting,  hang 
the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  wife  and  children  ;  when 
there  is  no  meAo  hope,  becaate  there  is  no  hope  in  which 
regard  for  others  does  not  largely  mingle — no  base  fear, 
lKM»nse  soffering  and  distress  cannot  affect  self  alone  ;  when 
the  selfishness  which  turns  honest  industry  to  greed,  and 
noble  ambition  to  egotistical  lust  of  power,  is  exorcised ; 
when  life  beeomes  a  perpetual  exercise  of  duties  which  are 
delights,  and  delights  which  are  duties.     Once   romance 
meant  chifalry  ;  and  the  hero  of  romance  was  one  who  did 
his  Icnightly  devoirs,  and  was  true  and  loyal  to  God  and  Itis 
lady  loTe.     If  with  us  it  has  come  to  mean  the   sensual 
&ncies  of  nenreless  boys,  and  the  sickly  reyeries  of  girls  for 
whose  higher  faculties  society  can  find  no  employment,  it  is 
only  another  instance  in  which  the  present  is  not  so  much 
wiser  and  grander  than  the  past,  as  its  flatterers  are  fond  of 
imagining.     To  us  it  appeals  that  where  the  capacity  for 
generous  devotion,  for  manly  courage,  for  steadfast  faith  and 
love,  exists,  there  exists  the  main  element  of  romance,  and 
that  where  the  circumstances  of  life  are  most  favourable  for 
the  development  of  the  quaUties  in  action,  they  are  romantic 
circumstances  whether  the  person  displaying  them  be,  like 
Alton  Locke,  a  tailor,  or  like  King  Arthur,  a  man  of  stal- 
wart arm  and  lordly  presence.     Nor  do  we   see  that   the 
giants,  dragons,  and  other  monsters  of  the  old  romance,  are 
in  themselves  one  whit  more  interesting  than  the  obstacles 
that  beset  the  modem  true  knight  in  his  struggles  to  per- 
form manfully  the  duties  of  his  life,  and  to  carry  out  the 
noble  spirit  of  that  vow  which  he  has  solemnly  taken  at  the 
altar,  to  love,  comfort,  honour,  and  keep  in  sickness  and  in 
health  the  woman  who  has  put  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her 
life,  and  happiness  into  his  hands. 

Now  the  design  of  this  style  of  comment,  and 
the  moral  tpirit  of  it,  is  noble,  but  one  fears  the 
tendency  may  not  be  so  good,  because  there  is  in  it 
an  unintentional  shirking  of  the  fact.  Nobody 
that  reads  such  moral  criticism  can  be  fully  satis- 
fied with  it.  The  experienced  mind  will  see  that 
there  is  something  dropped ;  the  most  inex- 
perienced will  have  a  presentiment  of  a  note  ol 
ioterrogation  to  be  set  up  some  day.  What,  then, 
is  the  real  trnth  in  this  most-nnnecessarily-fussed- 

*  From  a  paper  on  Mr.  Coventry  Pat  morels  "  Angel  in 
the  House,**  in  Essays,  By  the  late  George  Brimley,  M.A., 
Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  W.  Q. 
Clark,  H.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and 
Pnblio  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge : 
VacmiUaa  and  Co.    London :  J.  W.  Parkpr  and  Son. 


about  question  of  marriage  and  romance  P  Simply 
this— that,  as  a  complaint,  the  popular  saying  that 
with  marriage  the  romance  of  life  is  over,  is  base, 
but  that,  as  an  approximate  statement  of  fact,  it 
must  be  accepted.  A  moralist  who  wants  a  text 
for  a  homily,  or  a  rhetorician  who  seeks  a  pretext 
for  a  flourish,  or  a  prig  who  is  fumbling  for  some 
nice  distinction  to  stand  upon,  so  that  he  may  look 
over  others'  heads— either  of  these  may  put  his 
own  signification  upon  the  word  "  romance,"  and 
forthwith  be  wise,  eloquent,  or  superior,  to  his 
heart's  content ;  but  when  any  reasonable,  common 
mortal,  neither  base  of  heart  nor  crotchety  of 
brain,  says  that  "with  marriage  the  romance  of 
life  is  over,"  he  means  two  things — 1st.  That  the 
mystery  and  anticipation  (and  it  is  those  elements 
which  are  the  soul  of  "  romance")  of  the  sweetest 
of  human  relationships  are  over  when  the  relation- 
ship is  an  accomplished  fact;  2ud.  That  in  the 
conventional  model  of  connubial  life  there  are  cir- 
cumstances of  sordidness  and  vulgar  familiarity 
which  interfere  with  every  individual  ideal,  and  are 
felt  to  be  accidental  and  not  necessary,  though  one 
may  not  see  his  way  to  stripping  them  off.  Can 
either  of  these  clauses  be  fairly  challenged  P 

With  regard  to  the  former,  it  amounts  simply  to 
saying  that  yon  cannot  experience  a  first  realization 
twice  over.  Is  it  disputed  that  there  is  a  charm, 
a  freshness,  a  "  romance,"  about  the  early  stages 
of  love  which  cannot  survive  a  certain  point  P 
Dispute  it  if  you  please — you  only  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  !  What  is  the  good  of  taking  so  much 
bliss  away  from  courtship  and  laying  it  on  to  wed- 
lock P  There  is  the  bliss,  a  fact  confessed  by  all 
men  and  all  women  in  all  ages,  a  bliss  peculiar  to 
"  love's  young  dream,*'  and  conventionally  known 
as  "  the  romance  of  life."  With  realization  it 
vanbhes.  If  you  choose  to  carry  it  over  to  the 
account  of  wedlock  you  do  something  quite 
arbitrary.  The  thing  that  is,  is;  and,  as  the 
American  writer  says  about  the  opening  passages  in 
"Maud,"  "What's  the  use  of  screaming  at  the 
calm  facts  of  the  universe  P"  "  But  wedlock  has 
its  own  peculiar  bliss."  Ah,  pardon  me !  That 
is  another  proposition.  It  is  what  the  popular 
doctrine,  that  the  "  romance,  of  life  "  passes  away 
after  marriage,  does  not  at  all  deny.  It  is  quite 
incontestable,  and  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the 
above  clauses. 

The  statement  that  with  marriage  the  romance 
of  existence  is  gone  may  be  taken  as  an  accusation, 
if  you  please.  It  may  be  taken  to  mean  that 
there  is  so  much  that  is  sordid  and  base  in  the 
customary  method  of  married  life  that  the  spring 
blossoms  and  summer  flowers  of  emotion  are  rudely 
I  brushed  away  at  once,  instead  of  giving  place  by 
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degrees  to  the  liazy,  golden  tints  of  aatamn,  and 
the  grey  solemnities  of  winter.  I  shall  not  go  into 
this  subject.  It  is  not  merely  that  Strephon  now 
sees  Syl?ia  in  curl-papers,  and  Sjlvia  wakes  to  find 
Strephon  snoring ;  from  shocks  like  these  '*  affec- 
lion  reooYers  itself,  (I  quote  the  beautiful  words  of 
a  friend  of  mine),  shaking  with  pleasant  laughter, 
like  a  bowed  osier.*'  But  the  vulgar  sense  of 
possession  takes  the  place  of  the  solicitude  and 
tremblings  of  unguaranteed  affection,  and  both 
parties  presume  upon  the  "  certainty "  of  the 
situation.  Whether  there  should  be  any  sort  of 
Domestic  Tribunal  which  might  take  cognisance  of 
misconduct  on  either  side,  or  what  other  means 
night  be  dcTisable  for  holding  the  rod  over  the 
latent  devil  of  self,  I  will  not  now  discuss.  But, 
as  things  go,  "romance"  does  noi  exist  in  the 
wedlock  of  the  miU'on,  nor  can  it.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  think  the  passage  quoted  from  Mr. 
Brimlcy's  papers  (like  similar  passages  which  havo 
become  very  rife  of  late  years)  is  empty  verbiage. 
Married  life  has  its  own  proper  interests  and 
delights,  but  of  them  **  romance  '*  forms  no  part. 
This  iAould  not  involve  any  accusation.  When 
Channing — at  sixty — was  asked  which  was  the 
happiest  age,  ho  said  "  sixty."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  goodness  like  his  can  make  almost  any  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  any  age,  happy ;  but  no  sincere 
mind,  however  saturated  with  poetry,  can  pretend 
that  "  the  romance  of  life  *'  survives  adolescence. 
It  is  trve  that  in  late  middle  age  there  is  a  sort  of 
Indian  summer  of  the  affections  which  repeats  the 
theme  of  earlier  years— with  variations ;  but  that, 
like  the  **  romance  "  of  youth  time,  is  mi  ff9fierU, 
and  will  have  its  own  time,  and  place,  and 
oonditions. 
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As  I  am  to  bo  beheaded  to  morrow,  I  havo  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  my  mind  if  I  were 
to  make  a  less  formal  confession  of  the  deed  for 
which  I  am  to  suffer  than  that  which  has  served  the 
ends  of  the  law,  and  enabled  its  officers  to  track 
out  the  proofs  of  my  guilt  in  a  technical  way ;  but 
I  cannot  oonoeal  my  regret  that  I  shall  bo  unable, 
in  consequence  of  my  approaching  execution,  to 
leave  the  world  any  better  legacy  thau  this 
confession.  At  the  very  moment  of  my  apprehen- 
sion I  was  engaged  in  researches  of  a  scientific 
eharaoter,  which  would  have  ended  in  the  dis- 
oovory  of  tub  pbbcious  stonb,  and  since  my  con- 
finement I  have  not  been  able  to  command  the 
necessary  faciliiics  in  the  shape  of  laboratory, 
books,  and  chemicals,  for  the  prosecution  of  my 
design  ;  nor  shall  I  bo  able  to  complete  my 
voluminom  eoromentary  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Soul  of  the  World,  though  the  general  intent 
of  what  I  shall  be  forced  to  leave  unwritten  might, 
perhaps,  be  gathered  by  an  acute  mind  accustomed 
to  sQob  topics,  from  my  annotations  in  the  margin 


of  my  Plato.    These  regrets,  however,  are  not  my 
present  concern. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  warm,  passionate, 
reckless  temperament,  and  led  a  life  of  sensual 
indulgence,  which  ended  in  a  violent  death  at 
early  maturity.  This  left  my  mother  a  widow, 
with  a  very  small  income,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  she  mortgaged  to  pay  for  my  education. 
The  circumstances  of  my  father's  end  deepened 
into  melancholy  gloom  a  serious  tenderness  of  soul 
which  in  her  was  ever  verging  on  the  morbid,  and 
she  enc(Airagcd  iu  me  habits  of  devotion  and 
seclusion,  which  she  thought  adapted  to  keep  in 
check  that  wildness  and  scnsuousncss  of  nature  of 
which  she  could  not  but  discern  iu  me  the  iu« 
herited  traces.  The  result  was  a  mixed  character, 
of  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  and  uncertain  nature, 
and  whose  development  has  ended  in  my  liability 
to  be  beheaded  to-morrow. 

My  boyhood  was  studious  to  excess;  my  youth, 
my  early  manhood,  thoughtful  and  observant.  But 
it  was  passionate  too.  The  natural  fire  in  my 
bosom,  which,  I  was  often  told,  flashed  in  my 
eyes,  atid  moulded  the  sensuous  curves  of  my 
lips,  was  not  to  be  sponged  out.  Still,  my  peculiar 
tinge  of  thought,  and  mystic  reading,  gave  it  a 
direction  neither  gross,  nor  common,  nor,  at  first 
sight,  vicious.  Woman  was  to  me  in  a  high  and 
special  sense  the  summing  np  of  all  visible  beauty, 
and  of  all  invisible  beauty  the  breathing  symbol. 
In  her  was  concentrated  and  endowed  with  voice, 
and  vision,  and  movement,  that  soul  of  the  world 
which  lay  diffused  over  hill,  aud  valley,  and  forest, 
and  under  the  blue  sky  and  glittering  stars.  In 
her,  too,  I  could  sec  the  possibility  of  mingling 
my  soul  with  the  great  world-soul.  They  who 
have  taught  that  it  is  only  iu  death  that  the  com- 
mingling takes  place,  have  overlooked  Love,  with  its 
impassioned  trances  of  joined  souls.  It  is  most 
true  that  neither  the  philosophy  nor  the  ecstacy  of 
the  devotee  can  conjure  the  world  soul  out  of  tho 
rook,  the  river,  or  the  tree ;  but  in  womaa,  I 
early  perceived  that  it  waits  to  embrace  the  im- 
passioned seeker. 

The  little  city  in  which  my  mother  and  I  spent 
many  years  of  our  life  together  after  my  father's 
death,  lay  in  a  lovely  valley,  where,  if  anywhere, 
the  Soul  of  the  World  might  be  supposed  to  brood 
peacefully  over  all  things.  Bounded  on  the  west 
by  tho  borders  of  a  forest,  which  seemed  by  th« 
slender,  far  advanced  embassies  of  trees  which  it 
sent  forth  to  the  very  suburbs  of  tho  town,  to 
woo  tho  dwellers  ever  and  anon  into  its  shadowy 
depths  ;  and  on  the  eaat,  by  wide  sweeping  hills* 
climbed  every  morning  by  a  sun  newly  dipfied  ia 
the  sea,  which  fringed  their  farther  bases  with 
pretty  shells  aud  low -clattering  shingles; — the 
valley  of  our  adopted  home  contained  things  more 
beautiful  than  itself.  Soft,  clearly  rounded  eyes 
of  blue,  checks  of  the  tenderest  crimson  tint  of 
the  mountain  dawn  I  so  often  watched,  aud  hair 
of  wavy  brightness  thriee  infolded — those  were 
Gertrude's.    Ber  voice  vm  almost  more  than  I 
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oould  bear,  so  beautifal  it  was ;  and  a  sense  of 
swooning  sweetness  orept  over  me  as  its  bell-like 
tones  melted  into  the  wide  air.  So  the  Soal  of 
the  World  shonld  speak  to  mortal  ear,  I  tboaght, 
if  it  would  woo  the  individoal  life  to  lose  itself  in 
the  bliss  of  the  infinite  embrace.  A  flame  of  love 
for  Gertrude  burst  forth  in  my  bosom,  and  for  a 
while  threatened  to  consume  my  very  existence. 
At  hst  we  met,  alone  and  in  secret.  As  I  Utc, 
and  as  I  am  about  to  lose  my  life,  I  had  hitherto 
loved  Gertrude  as  I  loTed  our  ?alley,  the  forest, 
and  the  hilb,  and  the  sunrise,  and  ibe  sea.  As  I 
live,  it  was  from  her  that  the  less  etherial  love 
which  soon  wove  threads  of  passion  into  the  tex* 
ture  of  our  intercourse,  took  its  rise.  I  loved  her 
as  I  might  a  golden  Hly.  But  one  day  the  spirit 
of  passion  passed  in  the  lily's  breath  into  my 
being,  and  all  my  veins  ran  fire  when  I  next  saw 
Gertrude.  • 

My  beloved  was  far  my  inferior  in  the  culture 
which  books  and  refined  society  supply ;  but  all 
thought  of  that  was  sunk  in  the  gulph  of  delight 
opened  up  by  our  intercourse.  One  day,  however, 
when  we  bad  slowly  ascended  together  the  winding 
hill  paih,  from  whose  summit  50U  look  upon  the 
green  and  tumbling  sea  below,  I  caught,  on  turn- 
ing suddenly  ronnd,  a  peculiar  aspect  of  Gertrude's 
face,  in  which  there  was  a  seeming  nuance  of 
coarseness.  Horrors  of  darkness  seized  my 
spirit.  In  every  limb  I  trembled  at  this  discovery < 
Yes,  there  it  was.  In  the  bustle  and  human 
warmth  of  life  in  the  valley  I  had  not  discerned 
it ;  on  the  solemn  mountain  top,  nearer  the  skies, 
with  the  spirit  of  nature  surging  fresher  round  my 
own,  I  at  last  saw  it.  Deadly  moment  1  I  could 
no  longer  transfer  my  thoughts  from  that  pure  sea 
to  the  face  at  my  side,  without  a  sense  of  incon- 
gruity. I  had  been  deceived  when  I  thought  the 
Soul  of  the  World  spoke  purely  in  the  voice  of  my 
Gertrude.  The  lily  had  drawn  up  too  much  of  the 
gross  eatth  in  which  it  was  rooted. 

I  thought  I  should  lose  my  reason,  and  became 
restless,  and  moody,  and  "ill.  By  turns  I  dreaded 
and  doated  on  Gertrude.  One  time  I  felt  that  I 
should  perish  with  a  heart-spasm  if  I  saw  her ; 
another,  I  prolonged  our  interview  far  into  the 
scented  summer  night. 

Boon  after,  the  lily  began  to  droop.  Too  well 
I  knew  that  it  would,  ere  many  moons  were  past, 
put  forth  a  bud. 

Let  no  one  laugh  at  me.  I  became  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  this  bud  would  infallibly  be,  not 
even  a  flower  with  a  blemish,  like  its  parent  lily, 
but  fks  moti  kidetms  de/brmify  ever  beheld  among 
ike  ehildren  of  men  ! — a  mockery  of  the  fair  soul  of 
the  world,  that  wvnld  blast  and  blind  some,  and 
drive  to  madness  others,  who  should  look  upon  it. 
Broken  images  of  this  shameful  thing  flitted  across 
my  brain  by  day  and  by  night ;  once— once  only— 
I  saw  the  entire  phantom  of  It.  It  happened  in 
the  dead  of  the  sweetest,  calmest,  moonlit  night 
that  ever  shone,  when  I  awoke  from  my  first  slum- 
ben  after  parting  with  Gertrude.    In  the  morning 


my  mother  found  me  insensible,  with  my  linen* 
stained  wilii  a  stream  of  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  my  mouth.  She  was  just  able  to  alarm  an 
attendant,  and  then  sank  into  speechless  paralysis, 
of  which  she  died  within  four-and -twenty  hours. 
As  for  me,  the  blood-vessel  that  burst  in  my  terror 
at  the  vision  of  the  night,  soon  healed ;  but  memory 
remained,  and  I  partook  fiercely  of  opium  to  dull 
its  reproductive  power. 

The  time  drew  near,  and  every  time  I  saw  Ger- 
trude, now  drooping  more  and  more,  and  with 
intertangled  suggestions  of  horror  in  her  onco 
mildly  luminous  eyes,  I  found  strengthening  in  my 
mind  the  fearful  resolve,  thai  ike  vision  sAonld  re- 
wutin  a  vieian^-ike  Jlower  should  never,  never  pui 
forth  thai  bud.  The  original  error  was  mine.  It 
should  be  mine  to  stifle  its  issues.  When  I  first 
discovered  that  Gertrude  was  not  one  with  the 
Spirit  of  Nature,  I  ought  to  have  flown.  My 
profanation  of  this  earth-lily  was  a  double  profana- 
tion. In  common  mercy  to  tlie  world  it  ahould 
be  mine  to  see  that  the  double  profanation  did  not 
bear  its  hideous  fruit.  Was  it  not  for  this  purpose 
that  the  beneficent  world-spirit  had  sent  me  the 
vision,  in  which  I  saw  its  intolerable,  indescribable 
similitude  P 

I  chose  for  the  deed  a  night  when  a  masked 
ball,  a  startling  festivity  for  our  little  town,  and 
the  first  of  its  kind  within  living  memory,  was  to 
come  off.  I  knew  I  should  be  among  the  last  per- 
sons expected  to  be  present  at  such  a  scene,  and 
that,  in  other  particulars,  the  occasion  would  favour 
my  designs.  My  father  had  been  fond  of  private 
theatricals,  and  from  his  wardrobe,  never  broken 
into  since  his  death,  I  selected  materials  for  tiio 
most  curious,  antique,  brigandish  dresa  I  could 
imagine,  with  a  strange  conical  cap ;  an  ordinaiy 
mask,  beside,  was  all  I  required.  My  next  step 
was  to  write  a  billet  to  Gertrude,  appointing  a  place 
of  meeting  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening.  I  had 
some  days  before  concealed  a  crowbar  near  a 
spot  in  one  of  the  forest  walks  whieb  had  often 
witnessed  the  meetings  of  Gertrude  and  myself. 
I  selected  a  crowbar  in  preference  to  a  sword  or 
dagger,  because  I  believed  myself  to  be  very  inex- 
pert in  the  use  of  arms  of  that  kind.  Poisons  I 
had  deliberately  rejected,  from  a  hornble  auspidon 
that  there  might  be  some  mysterious  preservative 
aflioity  between  it  and  substances  calculated  to 
destroy  ordinary  life,Hmd  the  more  I  reflected  the 
more  probable  this  seemed. 

I  did  not  fail  to  meet  Gertrude  at  the  hour 
named — that  being  part  of  my  plan,  and  a  very 
important  part,  though  the  deed  was  not  to  be  done 
till  midnight.  During  our  interview  I  pressed  her 
hard  to  meet  me  again  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
at  a  little  before  twelve.  She  said  she  might  be 
seen  by  some  stray  reveller,  and  objected  on  that 
ground,  and  also  on  that  of  her  increasing  delicacy. 
But  I  wished  her  to  be  seen.  By  dint  of  caressea 
and  entreaties,  I  induced  her  to  make  the  promise. 
She  was  to  steal  out  to  meet  me,  soon  after  tha 
clock  struck  eleveui  at  a  retired  place  in  the  di« 
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reclion  of  Uie  forest ;  and  I,  for  mj  part,  warned 
her  to  regard,  when  I  should  accost  her,  mj  Toice 
latbcr  than  mj  appearance,  which  I  plajfuIlT  told 
her  would  be  found  to  have  suffered  an  amusing 
cbauge. 

I  went  to  the  masked  ball.  No  one  recognized 
me;  and  yet  the  wildness  of  mj  dress  excited 
great  attention.  Bsfore  leaving  home,  I  lit  tbe 
lamp  of  my  laboratory — for  I  had  already  begun 
to  search  for  thb  precious  stoke— and  started 
a  chemical  process  which  I  judged  would  about 
occupy  the  time  of  my  absence  for  its  completion, 
and  which  it  would  be  presumed  I  had,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  watched.  As  I  had  giren 
the  only  attendant  I  had  in  the  house  leare  of 
absence^  there  was  no  one  to  notice  whether  I  was 
at  home  or  not,  and  the  state  of  my  laboratory  was 
presumptire  CTidence  that  I  was. 

8hortlj  after  the  ck)ck  struck  eleren,  I  left  the- 
stifling  air  of  the  ball-room  and  came  out  into  the 
cool  street.  It  was  a  loTcly  autumnal  night,  and 
the  moon  rode  high  in  mid-heaTcn.  **  Beautiful 
soul  of  the  world !"  I  oould  fain  hare  cried  alone, 
"  this  hideous  thing  shall,  not  see  light  of  moon,  or 
star,  or  son,  to  mock  you  for  a  moment  I"  Tou 
may  think  that  I  was  excited  and  tremulous  at 
this  crisis,  but,  no,  I  was  calm,  cold,  collected, 
unrelentiog.  Gertrude  with  difficulty  recognised 
me»  as  I  made  my  way  to  her  side,  and  when  she 
had  done  so  laughed  gaily  at  my  disguise.  I 
locked  her  arm  in  mine  without  a  tremor,  and 
walked  on.  Some  one  passed  us  and  looked  at  us 
both.  "He  knows  me,"  said  Gertrude  in  a 
whisper,  "  but  not  you,Lndwig.*'  This  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  my  wishes.  However,  I 
cndeaTonred  to  soothe  her  fears  that  she  had  been 
recognised,  and  as  she  looked  up  into  my  face,  I 
own  that  my  heart  yearned  over  her  once, — only 
once,  I  swear. 

And  now  we  had  left  the  city  behind  us — the 
church-bell  gave  the  third  quarter.  We  entered, 
the  welUknown  forest  avenue.  The  time  was 
near.  "  Ludwig,  Ludwig,**  suddenly  said  Gertrude 
in  a  shrieking  undertone,  "what  aileth  thee? 
There  is  a  stony  calm  in  thy  face  which  I  cannot 
bear  to  look  upon."  "  Pshaw  !"  said  I,  as  I 
kissed  her  and  passed  my  arm  round  her  waist, 
only  to  withdraw  it  with  a  tliriil  of  ill-concealed 
horror.  Por  the  first  time  I  trembled.  My  foot 
slipped,  when  we  reached  the  place  I  had  fixed 
upon.  "Hah!"  I  cried,  "what  is  this  half-im- 
bedded in  the  soil  here  P"  Then,  stooping  to  pick 
it  up,  "it  is  a  crowbar  I"  "A  crowbar !"  said 
Gertrude,  "  what  an  ugly  thing  for  finding  in  our 
forest  by  moonlight,  my  Ludwig!**  She  drew 
closer  and  closer  to  my  side,  and  murmured  in  an 
endearing  tone,  "  Ludwig,  thou  weddest  me  to- 
morrow, is  it  not  true  ?"  "  Gertrude,*'  I  replied, 
look  at  me  !**  She  did  look  straight  into  my  eyes, 
and  the  moon  breaking  through  a  cloud  and  falling 
full  on  her  features  through  a  rift  in  the  trees,  I 
caught  once  more  the  perfectly  beautifid  aspect 
wbioh  had  identified  her  in  my  thought  with  the 


i  soul  of  tbe  world,  when  first  I  loved  her.     It  was 
i  too  late.     Gertrude  cluug  yet  nearer  to-me^  how- 
'  ever,  and  recalling  a  very  lovely  boy  whom  we  had 
I  admired  in  the  city  two  days  before,  said  softly — 
j  I  was  still  handlbg  the  crowbar,  and  she  was  half 
lying  ou  my  bosom,  cUsped  by  my  left  arm — "  Mj 
beloved !   if  our  child  should  resemble  that  pretty 
one,  wouldest  thou  not  be  very  pleased  P     And 
yet  I  feel  sure  in  my  heart  it  will  be  something 
fairer  still.**     These  words  summoned  a  milUon 
furies  to  my  breast.     I  would  endure  no  longer ; 
yet  I  gave  her  one  kiss— on  her  lips — one  cold, 
but  distinct,  and  deliberate  kiss.    "  Beautiful  Soul 
of  the  World  !*'  I  exclaimed  in  passionate  invoca- 
tion as  I  looked  up  at  the  stars.    How  white,  and 
calm,  and  softly  smiling  seemed  the  Uue  heaven. 
Yet  a  wild,  fierce  chord  of  sphere-music  that  instant 
rang  in  my  ears,  in  which  I  disUnotlj  caught  the 
words — "  Now— gww — now !"    It  was  time. 

I  swung  Gertrude  away  from  me  with  mj  kfl 
arm,  and  liftbg  the  crowbar  with  my  rights  smoto 
her  on  the  temple  as  she  fell  The  violence  of  my 
action  flung  open  her  bodice,  and  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  her  bosom  look  so  delicately  white  as 
it  then  did;  probably  it  was  an  eifeet  of  the 
moonlight.  Her  heart  moved  with  a  bound,  so  I 
struck  her  again,  aud  she  lay  dead  at  my  feet. 
This  was  satisfactory,  and  the  rest  was  simple.  I 
dug  a  hole  with  the  crowbar,  and  having  laid  her 
down  in  it,  covered  her  up  with  mould,  strewed 
leaves  over  the  plaoe,  and  walked  languidly  home- 
wards. It  certainly  did  appear  to  me,  however, 
that  Gertrude's  heart  beat  so  as  to  raise  the  turf 
a  little,  even  after  I  had  made  sore  she  was  dead, 
and  covered  her  up.  In  the  very  last  spot  which 
anybody  would  be  likely  to  think  of  for  such  a 
purpose — namely,  the  city  bordering  skirts  of  the 
forest,  I  dug  another  hole,  and  there  buried  the 
crowbar,  and  the  fantastic  dress  which  I  had  put 
on  over  my  ordinary  attire.  Choosing  afterwards 
the  most  frequented  and  accustomed  ways,  I 
reached  homo,  found  my  laboratory  in  order,  and 
slept  to  tbe  musical  niaoch  of  a  procession  of  fair 
dreams,  until  it  was  high  noon  next  day.  This 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  with  me  when  I 
studied  late. 

A  mystery  had  always,  to  n^  judgment,  hung 
over  the  parentage  of  Gertrude.  Her  reputed 
mother  I  never  believed  to  be  so ;  a  foster  mother 
she  seemed,  and  I  do  not  doubt  she  was.  She 
often  told  me  her  father  was  a  miner,  but  that 
she  believed  he  was  dead ;  at  all  events  she  did 
not  know  him.  There  was  thus  some  lack  of 
directness  and  cohesion  in  the  inquiries  which 
ensued  when  Gertrude  was  missed.  Assuming  a 
great  interest  in  the  search  (q$  the  "murderer,** 
(as  they  called  him,)  who  was  universallj  held  to 
be  the  brigand  of  the  masked  ball,  with  whom  she 
had  been  seen  stealing  to  the  environs  of  the  city, 
I  visited  boldly  at  the  foster  mother's ;  and  one 
day  found  there  a  tall,  dark  man,  with  flowing 
hair,  and  beard  of  jet,  who,  the  moment  I  entered 
the  room,  said,  in  a  slightly  sarcastic  foioe,  "You 
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are  oome,  then  ?**     I  did  not  notice  this  by  any 
expression  of    surprise,   and    nothing    followed. 
Neither  was  the  body  of  Gertrade  found  in  its 
forest  retreat.     I  did  not  incommode  myself,  but 
pursaed  my  researches  into  the  secrets  of  nature 
with  more  seal  than    ever,  and   found  in  the 
Flatonists  andNeo-Platonistsa  delight  so  passionate 
that,  merely  to  deaden  the  phynque  under  its  too 
^    atimolating  paroxysms,  I  continually  resorted  to 
the  use  of  opium.    They  told  me  I  was  becoming 
pale,  thiDi  and  corpse-like  ;  but  I  felt  no  decay  of 
my  inner  self,  and  believed  none  of  it.    Now  that 
the  hideous  possibility  was  crushed,  I  found  a  freer, 
more  breathing  joy  in  my  communion  with  the 
spirit  of  nature,  and  my  senses  reached  a  pitch  of 
incredible  acuteness.     I  could  distinguish  the  out- 
line of  a  single  blade  of  grass  at  fifty  or  a  hundred 
paced,  and  hear  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf  at  a  greater 
distance.    Often,  too,  the  spirit  of  nature  would 
embody  herself  before  my  eyes,  and  while  I  was 
looking  into  the  cup  of  a  flower,  a  face  of  seraphic 
beanty  would  peep  up  and  confront  me  till  my 
brain  swam  with  the  passion  of  such  communion 
with  the  life  of  things  made  visible. 

Qertrude  was  in  part  forgotten  by  the  towns- 
folk, for  none  of  them,  I  believe,  had  found  in  her 
the  beauty  which  I  once  discovered,  and  between 
three  and  four  years  had  passed  since  I  had  sacri- 
ficed her  and  her  life-burthen  to  the  soul  of  the 
world.     One  day  I  ascended  the  accustomed  hills, 
and  found  myself   on   the  very  spot,   hitherto 
ahnnned,  where  I  had  first  noticed  the  flaw  in  the 
face  of  Gertrude,   which  destroyed  for  me   the 
harmony  of  things.*  By  subtle  sigtis,  such  as  only 
my  eyes  could  perceive,  I  well  knew  the  precise 
place  where  her  feet  had  been  planted.    Naturally 
her  image  arose  in   my  mind.     But  how  shall  I 
tell  what  followed,  or  what  credit  shall  I  obtain  for 
it  ?     Yet  it  is  true.     Suddenly  turning  round,  I 
beheld,  at   a  short  distance,  descending  the  hill 
path  seaward,  the  tall  dark- haired  man  of  Gertrude's 
cottage,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  Utile  girl  of  about 
three  yeart  old^  of  tlte  moat  erqumte  beauty,  in 
wJkoee  muiieallamffh  I  caught  the  tone  which  had  so 
pawerfuUg  smitten  upon  my  spirit  when  Gertrude 
spoke  for  the  first  time  in  my  hearing.     Maddened 
by  I  know  not  what  impulse,  I  stretched  out  my 
arms  towards  the  child,  and  said — 
"  You  are  come,  then  ?" 
But  she  only  turned  her  fair  brow  more  fully  on 
me,   and  I  saw  her  bright  hair  playing  on  her 
cheek,  as  she  descended  the  path  with  him.  There 
I  saw  both  get  into  a  little  shallop  that  lay  moored 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  push  out  to  the  orient. 
When  the  boat  became  a  speck,  too  small  for  even 
sny  eyes  to  see,  I  fell  forward  on  the  ground  in  a 
swoon,  and  only  awoke  to  find  my  home  by  the 
late  starlight  that  precedes  the  chili  dawn  of  an 
autumn  day. 

The  history  of  the  next  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
would  weary,  if  given  in  detail.  Let  the  records 
I  leave  behind  me  in  MSS.,  of  my  ceaseless  efforts 
to  wrench  from  nature  the  great  secret  of  xhb 


STONE,  and  my  unfinished  commentary  on  the 
Flatonists,  speak  of  my  manner  of  spending  time. 
As  for  opium,  which  my  physicians  say  did  me 
harm,  it  was  in  truth  my  food,  and  all  that  sus- 
tained this  frail  husk  of  material  life.  Let  me 
draw  to  a  close. 

It  befel  one  warm,  misty  August  day,  at  about 
noou,  that  the  thought  flashed  into  my  mind  that 
I  would  go  abroad,  and  by  earnestly  questioning 
the  visible  life  of  nature,  see  if  I  could  not  force 
the  Soul  of  the  Worid  to  embody  herself  to  me  in 
one  form  of  concentrated  beauty  (instead  of  many), 
such  as  I  hud  ever  longed  to  behold.  Panting 
with  this  hope  I  aseended  the  hill-path,  and  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  the  well-known  spot,  looked 
forth  upon  the  rocking,  sapphire  sea.  There,  after 
straining  my  eyes  in  continued  scrutiny  of  a  distant 
object,  I  made  out  a  shallop  approaching  the  shore, 
and  in  it  a  female  figure.  I  descended  to  meet  it, 
and  beheld,  on  drawing  near,  a  young  creature  of 
such  infinite  grace  and  loveliness  that  my  eye  took 
in  no  detail,  while  my  spirit  at  once  bowed  down 
in  worship,  saying—"  This  is  the  Soul  of  the  World 
—at  last  I  behold  her,  and  now  death  is  good  for 
me,  and  not  life  T* 

"  You  are  come,  then  P"  said  the  vision— and 
once  more  I  heard  the  nameless  tone  of  sphere- 
music  which  I  knew  so  well.  But  what  wonder,  I 
thought,  at  the  similarity  ?  That  music  must  ever 
speak  in  the  voice  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Soul 
of  the  Worid  inhabits  the  frame.  I  could  only 
gasp,  in  hurried,  trembling  words — 

•*  Take  me,  thou  perfect  one,  and  let  me  die  in 
thine  embrace !"  But  she  waved  me  off ;  a  trance 
came  over  me,  in  which  I  felt  that  we  were  tra- 
versing countless  miles  of  sea  together ;  and  day 
succeeded  night,  and  the  night  the  day ;  and  on 
the  seventh  morning  I  awoke,  as  our  bark  shot  into 
a  haibour  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  it  was  just 
such  an  island  as  I  had,  in  my  own  mind,  seven 
days  before,  imagined  appropriate  for  the  home  of 
a  man  devoted  to  researches  such  as  mine. 

An  intense  stillness  hung  over  the  little  bay. 
One  swan,  scarcely  ruffling  the  water,  came  silently 
to  the  caresses  of  the  lovely  thing  who  had  been 
the  pilot  of  the  bark.  No  sign  of  human  life  was 
visible  in  any  part  of  the  little  island,  as  we  as- 
cended the  rocky  path  of  a  mountain,  my  com- 
panion continuing  to  show  me,  all  the  way,  her 
face  and  front  only,  beckoning  me  forward,  with  a 
sweet,  solemn  smile  on  her  lips,  but  speaking  no 
word.  At  length  we  paused  at  the  dark  mouth 
of  a  steep  cavernous  descent.  The  lovely  thing 
entered,  and  beckoned  me  in.  I  followed.  In- 
stantly all  was  darkness — a  thick,  noiseless,  Egyp- 
tian night.  Now,  indeed,  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
noises  of  miners*  picks  and  hammers  arising  from 
underground ;  but,  without  even  a  heart- beat,  I 
walked  steadily  forward  on  my  mysterious  way. 
Suddenly,  the  glare  of  a  torch  was  flung  in  my 
face,  and  raising  my  dazzled  eyes,  I  beheld — him 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  cottage  and  on  the  moun- 
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Uio«paibs  villi  tbe  loTely  cbiliL  '*  Yoa  are  come* 
then  ?**  said  he,  witk  a  meaniog  imile.  "  Yoo 
aeek  the  Soul  of  the  World  ?" 

Before  I  could  ansver.  and  wliile  I  vas  wonder- 
iog  ai  the  new  gaiae  in  which  be  appeared  lo  aae 
— with  a  loose  robe,  like  that  of  a  desert  prophet, 
naked  lirnbsy  and  aandalicd  feet — a  transformation 
cane  over  me  too.  /  wa$  auudou*  that  I  had 
reaaBumed  the  fantastic  garb  in  which  I  had  led 
Gertmdc  into  the  forest  that  night  We  came  to 
A  widening  of  the  caTcm  path,  and  I  saw  with 
some  disgust  that  owl,8  and  bals,  and  unclean 
things  nestled  in  the  crerices  and  dung  to  the 
roof.  But — I  leave  others  to  explain — there  lay 
the  crowbar  with  which  I  had  prevented  that 
mockery  of  tbe  Soul  of  tbe  World  from  seeing  the 
light !  I  confess  that  now  my  brain  swam  a  little. 
My  guide,  then,  leaning  on  his  staff,  turned  his 
torch  full  on  the  lowest  step  of  an  ascent  of  stone 
ttaiia,  which  I  had  only  just  noticed,  and  there  I 
lead  in  the  Greek  language  the  inscription,  "Hk&b 

USTH  THB  80UL  Of  THX   WOBLD  !** 

*'Liar!*'  I  exckimed  in  ray  fury;  "she  lives! 
I  saw  her  but  now.  Show  her  to  me  again,  for  she 
entered  this  cavern  before  me  !" 

He  smiled  and  pointed  with  the  torch.  I 
followed  him  up  the  steps,  stair  after  stair,  stair 
after  stair,  till  I  thought  my  heart  must  burat 
with  tbe  effort.  Par.  ofl^  at  last,  I  descried  an 
opening  through  which  peered  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  in  it — stood  that  Beautiful  One.  The  sight 
put  fresh  life  into  my  limbs,  and  a  few  bounds 
brought  me  to  the  summit  of  tbe  ascent.  She  was 
iherc,  and  for  a  moment,  which  might  have  been  an 
age,  I  drank  in»  while  I  gaxed  upon  her,  more  life 


from  her  loveliness  than  your  gniilotiae  can  take 
from  me.  A  moment  more  would  have  made  me 
immortally  one  with  the  Great  SouL  That  BKNiwat 
was  not  to  come.  She  tamed  her  back  to  me^  and 
(I  apeak  truth,  as  I  live^  and  as  £  am  about  to  die) 
I  beheld,  not  the  retreating  flow  of  her  bcautifui 
garments,  or  the  eareaaing  sweep  of  her  goUen 
hair,  but — ^nri  horbok  of  my  aight^visioa,  wbicb 
the  forest-grave  had  rendered  npl  I  abrieked 
aloud,  and  sank  on  my  face.  When  I  recovered  I 
was  on  the  old  familiar  hill-top^  supported  in  the 
arms  of  a  peasant,  who  was  chafing  my  haada. 

I  know  not  what  roysteriooa  psyehologied 
change  had  taken  place  in  my  swoon,  or  bow  1  now 
came  to  r^ard  as  a  crime  what  I  had  once  thoogbt 
tbe  preventing  of  a  sacrilege.  But  so  it  is,  that 
my  first  word,  on  opening  my  eyes,  to  the  poor 
man  who  leaned  over  me,  were — 

"  I  am  guilty ;  I  murdered  her  in  the  forest ; 
I  lead  me  on,  and  I  will  show  you  where  she  is 
buried." 

He  stared  at  me  as  one  bewildered,  and  I  soon 
swooned  away  again. 

The  rest  you  may  know  through  tbe  uaoal 
channels,  and  will,  doubtless,  share  my  aurpriae 
that  the  skeleton  was  not  to  be  found  by  tboae 
who  aought  it,  though  I  accompanied  them  to  in- 
dicate the  spot  Tbe  same  remark  i^pliea  to  tbe 
clothes  and  the  crowbar,  let,  upon  refleetioa, 
their  absence  would  seem  accounted  for  faj  tbe 
fact  that  they  have  evidently  been  removed — they 
could  not  be  in  the  forest  and  in  the  cavern  too. 
All  discrepanmes,  I  repeat,  I  muat  leave  others  to 
dear  up  by  due  investigation,  as  I  am,  myself 
going  to  be  beheaded  to-morrow 


WOMAN    AND    WOMANKIND. 

Na  TI. 
THE   INTEUiECTUAL   FEUALB    LABOUUERS   Of   ENQIANJ). 


Thk  dass  includes,  governesses,  teachers,  author- 
esses, all  of  whom  live,  or  at  any  rate  are  supposed 
to  live — for  the  living  is  sometimes  very  much  more 
like  starving— through  the  malium  of  their  intellect. 
•'Living  by  the  wits"  is  a  sorry  ^nough  calling  for 
a  man,  but,  unfortunately,  "  living  by  the  brains" 
is  often  a  much  more  grievous  one  for  a  woman. 
Mental  work  is  often  under-valued,  and  under- 
paid. The  miserable  governess,  who  drags  through 
her  weary  day  of  teaching,  and  goes  to  her  dreary, 
solitary  lodging  at  night,  is  little  better  than  a 
human  pack  horse ;  while  the  unfortunate  authoress 
who  steeps  her  fingers  in  ink  up  to  the  second  joint, 
and  then  hawks  her  manuscripts  from  publisher  to 
publisher,  works  far  harder  than  the  wretched  drab 
at  eight  pounds  per  annum,  who  cleans  the  parlour 
for  "  tbe  lady  as  writes." 

Mental  labour,  properly  done,  whether  it  be 


teaching  or  writing,  is  very  hard  work,  and  vaij 
often  miserably  under-paid.  But  there  is  frequently 
some  Haw  in  the  material  o&red  for  salcy  so  perhaps, 
it  may  not  be  under-paid  after  all,  except  in  the 
estimation  of  the  vendor,  who,  if  taken  at  her  own 
price,  would  be  miserably  over-paid,  loaa  beii^ 
then  the  fate  of  the  buyer. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  governesses ;  thqr»  these 
teachers  of  the  young,  literally  awamu  Take  1^ 
the  diurnal  giant  of  information,  the  Timet ;  there 
are  advertisements  of  kdies  who  have  '*  a  few  hours 
per  day  disengaged,*'  others  who  have  the  whole 
day  at  their  disposal,  and  crave  to  be  helped  to 
dispose  of  it  for  "  a  small  salary  and  a  comfortable 
home."  "  Clei^man's  daughters  ;*'  "  the  widows 
of  gentlemen  ;*'  ladies  who  have  taught  In  tbe 
"families  of  the  nobility;"  and  those  who  have 
taught  out  of  the  families  of  the  BoUlityi  the 
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Hbnerj  governess,  aod  she,  who  with  an  advertising 
sentence  snggestive  of  the  aitribates  of  a  vampire, 
professes  *■  to  finish  the  daughters  of  gentlemen," 
these,  there  all  ^'  side  by  side,"  the  good  with  the 
bad,  dear  with  the  cheap,  are  huddled  together  to 
be  picked  out  bj  the  discrimioating  eye  of  the 
employer. 

It  ia  a  very  commendable  thing  to  feel  for  the 
helpless  governess.     When  she  is  a  conscientious 
being  struggling  to  do  her  duty,  she  is  worthy  of 
pity,  even  her  deficiencies  in  such  a  case  claim 
sympathy — but  all  are  not  conscientious.     It  is  a 
melancholy,  but  at  the  same  time  an  undeniable 
fact,  that  an  immense  mass  of  governesses  seem  to 
put  conscience  aside,  and  look  at  the  responsibility 
of  their  position  as  an  item  "  sot  included"  in  the 
terms,  an  extra,  like  Italian,  French,  and  music, 
not  coming  into  the  category  of  general  instruction. 
They  get  through  the  measure  of  instruction  which 
their  somewhat  questionable  honesty  metes  out  as 
speedily  as  possible;  sq  as  it  be  done  quickly,  they 
care  little  how  it  be  done.     They  are  paid  (ihey 
argue)  to  cram  a  certain  amount  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  other  information  into  the  young  minds 
nnder  their  charge ;  so  they  bespeak  a  number  of 
books,  mark  out  passages  in  those  bo%s  to  be 
learnt  by  heart,  repeated  by  the  little  pupil  slave, 
and  forgotten  as  soon  almost  as  learnt,  and,  with 
this,  some  governesses  consider  they  have  done 
(heir  duty,  and  given  their  penpy worth.     As  to 
requiring  any  mental  exertion  in  the  way  of  thought, 
or  reasoning,  or  reflection  from  the  training  child, 
that  seems  to  be  looked  on  as  an  ultra  consideration ; 
the  mmory  is  to  be  cultivated — but  the  mind — 
being  a  myth  with  such  teachers,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  their  consigning  it  to  neglect.     (3h)vernesses  are 
divided  into  sections  and  strata.     We  have  the 
daily  governess  who  tramps  about  unceasingly  day 
after  day,  the  resident  governess  who  sells  hcir  time 
entire,  tlie  teacher  of  the  school,  the  more  pitiable 
of  them  all,  as  being  the  butt  of  the  pupils,  as 
well  as  the  drudge  of  the  mistress.     Now  to  the 
first,  the  governesses  daily  or  resident.     As  a  class 
what  are  they  ?     Often  a  profoundly  ignorant  tmd 
stupid  race  of  teachers,  and  the  educational  system 
of  the  present  day  almost  compels  them  to  be  si  >, 
for  this  reason;    the  mothers  of  England,   toe* 
many  of  them  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  educate 
their  children  simply  for  display.     Lncinda,   or 
Loretta,  or  by  what  other  fine  name  the  girl  may 
be  called,  (for  fine  names  are  as  much  in  vogue  as 
fine  airs  and  manners)  must  learn  music,  and 
drawing,  and  French,  of  conrse,  and  Italian,  and 
German,  and  every  other  tiling.     Now  the  mother 
wishes  her  child  to  know  all  these  things,  and  she 
therefore  seeks  a  governess  who  can  teach  them  all, 
and  if  a  governess  cannot  teach  them  all,  she  is 
eonsidered  an  inferior  person,  and  quite  unfit  to 
educate  anything  so  superior  as  Miss  Loretta. 
Balsac,  the  well*known  French  writer,  said  that  ten 
ymn  were  required  to  enable  a  man  to  write  French 
•orreetly !     Ten  years  I   a  long  time,  and  for  a 
FtreBefamaii  too ;  no^perhap§  m  Snglish  governess 


may  be  capable  of  more  intellectual  labour,  may 
attain  proficiency  more  easily  than  such  a  man  as 
fialzac,  but  if  such  be  the  case,  can  we  expect  the 
common  run  of  English  teachers  to  be  capable  of 
teaching  all  they  profess,  and  all  the  silly  women 
who  engage  them  expect  them  to  teach.  Tlie 
truth  is,  that  the  love  of  money  and  the  love  of 
display  are  contending  points  in  tho  minds  of  the 
employers  of  governesses.  Miss  Loretta  mnst 
learn  half  a  dozen  different  languages  and  accom- 
plishments, any  one  of  which  would  have  taken 
half  a  lifetime  to  understand  well  enough  to  teach. 
Mrs.  Loretta  wants  her  money  for  her  dress,  her 
parties,  her  other  expenses,  she  cannot  economise 
in  these,  because  the  world  would  see  her  economy, 
she  will  not  relinquish  any  one  point  in  her  daogh- 
ter*s  education,  the  world  would  also  discover  that, 
she  will  so  manage  as  to  save  her  parties,  or  the 
money  for  them  and  still  have  the  education,  and 
for  this  purpose  she  seeks  the  latter  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate;  t.  e.,  gets  one  person  to  do  the 
legitimate  work  of  half  a  dozen.  The  natural 
consequence  is,  that  the  work  is  done  imperfectly, 
and  the  world  finds  that  out,  too,  at  last,  so  she 
defeats  herself  in  her  aim  after  all. 

A  governess  usually  begins  her  labour  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  and  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible that  she  can  by  that  time  have  mastered 
all  she  pretends  to  teach,  yet  those  who  hire  her 
expect  that  she  has  done  so.  The  lamentable  error 
of  womankind  is  to  suppose  that  education  is  to  be 
finished  at  school,  or  during  school  days.  That 
time  is  simply  the  beginning,  the  introduction,  to 
tho  real  education  of  life.  During  youth  the  im- 
pulse alone  can  be  given,  the  direction  and  ultimate 
path  of  the  mind  must  be  the  work  of  after  years. 
Education,  in  fact,  begins  where  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  end.  The  constitution  of  the  body  is 
formed  in  e9rly  life,  so  is  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.  While  the  physical  frame  is  young,  it  has 
proper  diurnal  exercise  prescribed  for  it ;  and  this 
exercise  is  not  considered  the  ultimate  object  of 
life,  but  simply  a  necessary  means  of  obtaining  the 
strength  which  should  help  through  life*s  destined 
labour.  And  so  with  the  mind.  The  intellectual 
labour  of  early  years  sliould  be  directed  with  a 
view,  not  to  being  "  finished*'  at  eighteen  or  twenty, 
but  rather  to  beginning  at  that  age ;  in  other  words, 
a  girl's  early  education  should  be  so  conducted  as 
to  form  an  intellectual  basis  for  future  years. 
1  ntellectual  tastes  must  be  formed  in  youth,  and 
st  udy  made  so  pleasant  then  that  it  will  be  carried 
on  from  inclination  thereafter. 

IVow,  how  can  this  be  done  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  woman  whose  educational  training  has 
been  simply  a  hurried  scramble  for  a  smattering  of 
knowh'idge.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  learning 
under  such  a  person  to  be  anythbg  more  than  an 
unsatisi'actory  drudgery.  She  cannot  impart  any- 
thing ol  *  life  or  spirit  to  that  which  she  teaches. 
She  placi^s  her  hopes  in  Mangnall,  T^l^maque, 
Murray,  t  md  a  goodly  company  of  others  of  the 
same  cliquy  \   Dictionaries,  for  her  own  use  as  much 
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as  for  her  pupils,  grammars,  vocabularies,  or  at  any 
rate,  the  names  of  them,  she  has  at  her  finger*s 
end,  and  these  she  crams  down  the  throat  of  her 
unhappy  pupils  in  large  and  nauseous  do^es,  ex- 
pecting them  to  like  the  potion,  or,  at  any  rate, 
expecting  them  to  take  it  without  auy  wry  faces. 
And  thb  b  the  tonic  for  tlie  mind  which,  in  many 
cases,  is  administered  to  the  rising  generation  of 
young  ladies ;  the  drug,  being  spurious,  of  course 
fails  in  its  effect,  and  instead  of  strong,  healthy, 
young  minds,  we  hvre  nausea  at  the  yery  name  of 
study — a  loathing  for  the.  sequel  to  the  educational 
system  of  school  days. 

There  is  a  degree  of  iiypocrisy,  too,  about  those 
who  undertake  to  teach  more  than  they  understand. 
Children  may  soon  And  this  out,  and  then  good-bye 
to  the  authority  which  a  governess  ought  to  possess. 
As  a  rule,  children  and  governesses  are  antagonistic 
to  one  another,  and  the  former  never  fail  to  seize 
hold  of  any  legitimate  cause  of  condemnation  in 
the  latter.  Ignorance  in  the  very  person  who  is, 
from  her  position,  held  up  as  a  standard  of  learn- 
ing, is  sure  to  be  discovered  by  the  child,  and 
almost  as  sure  to  be  played  upon,  for  children  are 
most  unmerciful  tyrants  over  any  discovered  weak- 
ness ;  yet,  as  the  case  stands  at  present,  governesses 
must  be  ignorant,  unless,  indeed,  they  have  devoted 
a  great  portion  of  their  life  to  study  under  those 
who  are  peculiarly  capable  of  directing  tiie 
same  advantageously.  In  the  latter  case, 
women  may  be  educated  sufficiently  to  undertake 
the  education  of  others,  and  then  their  services  will 
probably  obtain  the  remuneration  which  such  attain- 
ments deserve.  No  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of 
well-educated  women  now  engaged  in  .teaching  the 
young,  invaluable  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  placed  under  their  care. 

Why  are  masters  generally  preferable  to  mis- 
tresses as  the  instructors  of  the  young  P  Simply 
because  they  can  fully  comprehend  the  ^various 
subjects  which  they  teach  ;  and  the  reason  of  this 
is,  that  they  devote  themselves  peculiarly  to  one 
study,  perfect  themselves  in  that,  understand  it 
thoroughly,  and  therefore  know  how  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  others. 

We  do  not  fiud  a  drawing-master  profess  to  teach 

half  a  dozen  languages,  together  with  music  and 

^tlkc  rudiments  of  an  £ngli^h  education;  neither 

.  will  a  music   master  advertise  a   corresponding 

.  number  of  qualifications,  or  the  male  teacliers  of 

langui^s  become  responsible   for   drawing   and 

music.     The  drawing-master  is  simply  the  drawing- 

master,  nothing  else ;  he  has  made  tiiat  one  art  his 

object,  and  he  has  mastered  it.     Tiie  music  master 

has  done  the  same  in  his  department.     But  a 

governess  runs  past  all  these,  and,  in  spite  of  all 

her  restricted  means  of  education,  her  pihysical 

weakness  (for  woman  is  physically  weak'er  than 

.  man),  and  the  hundred  and  one  obstacles  v/hioh  are 

.  placed  by  necessity  in  her  path,  she  u'adertakes 

,  what  men  do  not  attempt — that  is,  pro  mises  the 

entire  education  of  the  daughters  of  a  ffimily. 

There  is  absurdity  in  the  very  face  c<f  the  thing. 


If  governesses  would  be  content  to  study  one  pro- 
fession— become  mistresses  of  one  branch  of  edu- 
cation, instead  of  attempting  all,  it  would  be  far 
better  in  the  long  run  both  for  them  and  for  their 
pupils.  The  instruction  of  young  ladies  by  male 
teachers  is  in  many  respects  undesirable;  female 
teachers  would  be  preferable,  and  that  the  world 
thinks  so  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  lady 
teachers  who  attain  proficiency  in  any  particular 
element  of  educatiou,  generally  succeed  in  forming 
a  good  connection,  and  realising  a  fair,  sometimes 
a  considerable  fortune. 

Then  comes  the  old  objection  as  to  money  with 
the  employers.  It  costs  more  to  have  half  adosen 
different  mistresses  than  one;  so  the  half  dozen 
(who  would  be,  in  fact,  far  cheaper  in  the  end, 
from  being  quali6ed  to  give  value  for  their  hire, 
and  thus  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  that  hire — ^instruc- 
tion) are  discarded ;  or  rather  the  notion  of  them 
is,  and  the  one  is  retained,  the  effect  of  whose 
teaching  is  little  superior  to  the  positive  waste  of 
a  certain  number  of  years,  in  catching  a  few  stray 
gleams  of  knowledge  which  fade  as  surely  as  a 
sunbeam,  but  unfortunately  without  doinjj^  any 
good  as  a  sunbeam  would  before  fading. 

And,  tten,  mothers  fancy  they  have  done  a  great 
deal  for  their  daughters.  True,  they  have  paid  a 
certain  sum  for  them  to  sit  at  a  table  with  gram- 
mars and  histories  before  them  for  a  number  of 
hours  in  the  day ;  but,  is  that  education  P 

"  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day" — every  one 
knows  that;  even  those  of  whom  we  write  do 
possess  so  much  information,  and  the  governess 
system  cannot  be  amended  in  a  day ;  but  each  day 
one  stone  may  be  laid  towards  the  remodeliing  of 
the  new  structure,  which  will  in  time  rear  its  head 
and  stand  securely  on  a  proper  basis ;  and  then  we 
shall  no"  longer  have  the  advertisements  of  walking 
lexicons  of  knowledge,  craving  to  sell  that  know- 
ledge for  so  much  per  day,  week,  month,  or  year. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  meanness,  vul 
garity,  and  ai>sumption  forced  upon  the  general  run 
of  governesses  (let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  there  are 
numberless  exceptions  to  this  rule);  they  are 
compelled  and  must  assume  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge tbey  do  not  possess ;  that  is  mean.  There 
is  trickery  on  the  coating  of  their  pretence — ^vul- 
garity in  the  assumption — for  pretension  is  the 
very  essence  of  vulgarity.  Without  pretension 
there  is  no  vulgarity.  You  do  not  see  vulgarity 
in  the  country  girl,  the  farmer's  daughter,  unless 
she  wishes  to  play  the  fine  lady,  and  then  she 
becomes  as  vulgar  as  the  fine  lady  herself.  Pre- 
tension is  the  first  element  of  vulgarity,  and  to 
pretension  governesses  are  compelled,  and,  there* 
fore,  they  are  vulgar. 

It  is  a  vulgar  thing  to  pretend  to  be  more  than 
we  really  are,  and  governesses  (those  who  arrogato 
to  themselves  the  possession  of  unbounded  stores 
of  knowledge)  pretend  to  be  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  are — that  is,  they  pretend  to  bo  well-educated 
women,  but  in  this  item  of  pretence  tliey  only 
^  emukte  their  superiors.    Nine-tenths  of  the  wodd 
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are  one  huge  pretence— nothing  more  and  nothing 
less ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  manage  to  be 
anything  less,  for  pretension  does  make  its  possessor 
as  small  as  possible.  t 

Now,  the  music-master  or  mistress,  as  the  case 
may  be,  who  professes  to  teach  music,  and  music 
alone,  makes  no  pretence  to  any  other  knowledge. 
He  says  virtually,  •«  I  can  make  your  child  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  crotchets,  quavers,  dolce, 
forte,  trills,  and  shakes,  and  I  can  make  her  perform 
the  latter  embellishment  in  two  ways — by  her 
fingers  and  by  her  mind.  She  will  shake  in  the 
latter  sense  if  she  does  not  profit  by  my  teaching, 
for  she  cannot  escape  by  taking  shelter  behind  my 
ignorance."  But,  with  the  professing  teacher  of 
the  musical  art,  who  drags  in  that  accomplishment 
at  the  end  of  her  catalogue  of  essentials,  the  case 
is  reversed.  "  She'll  shake  if  I  ask  her  to  explain 
such  and  such  a  passage,"  thinks  the  pupil,  "  for 
she  knows  nothing  about  it,  I*m  sure.*' 

But  a  slight  account  of  a  country  squire,  and 
his  crusade  among  the  land  of  governesses,  will 
prove  how  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  educa- 
tional training  must  become  under  a  person  who 
is  deficient  in  those  sterling  principles  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  the  governess*s  calling. 

Sir  Anthony  Bloundell  was  a  good  old  country 
gentleman ;  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  and  his 
great-grandfather,  and  so,  for  fifty  generations,  had 
been  fine  old  English  gentlemen ;  their  character, 
like  their  estate,  was  entailed — neither  could  be 
cut  off. 

Now,  this  race  of  Bloundells  had  always  had 
plenty  of  money ;  they  never  got  into  debt ;  never 
outran  the  constable,  as  the  saying  is ;  they  had  an 
absurd  and*  antiquated  notion,  exploded  in  the 
present  day,  that  it  was  dishonourable  to  get  into 
debt.  "  I  can't  submit  to  be  under  an  obligation 
to  my  tradespeople,"  was  Sir  Anthony's  maxim. 
*'  Tradesmen  are  a  most  useful  set  of  people,  but  I 
can*t  make  them  my  friends  by  accepting  an  obli- 
gation from  them."  So  Sir  Anthony  never  got 
into  debt ;  certainly  it  was  very  easy  to  keep  out 
of  it  with  an  income  reckoned  by  thousands,  but  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  easy  to  get  into  it. 

Sir  Anthony  kept  an  excellent  house — plenty  of 
everything — none  of  your  show-days  of  plenty,  to 
be  followed  by  fast-days  of  penury,  penance  for  the 
overplus  of  plenty  and  the  lavish  prodigality  of 
state  occasions ;  that  was  not  his  style.  *'  A  good 
shirt  and  a  ragged  coat,  if  need  be,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  but  not  a  fine  coat  and  a  ragged  shirt ;  no 
outside  show  and  inside  poverty,  the  whited  sepul- 
chre containing  but  the  mouldy  remains  of  the 
gentleman."  Therefore,  to  avoid  the  whited 
sepulchre  arrangement,  he  kept  a  good  house,  or, 
rather,  a  well-stocked  larder  in  his  house.  He  had 
also  gcod  horses  in  his  stable,  and  good  dogs  in  his 
kennel ;  capital  dogs ;  as  fine  a  pack  of  fox-hounds 
as  the  county  or  country  owned. 

Now,  all  these  things  required  something  else 
as  good  to  stand  over  and  above  them  all — a  ruling 
spirit.    The  squire  was  thirty  years  of  age  when 


his  father  died,  and  as  soon  as  a  reasonable  time 
for  mourning  had  expired,  he  began  to  think  of 
placing  the  idol  on  its  pedestal — providing  the 
place  with  its  ruling  spirit.  He  thought  he  would 
marry,  so  he  first  looked  about  for  a  wife,  and, 
having  found  one  to  his  mind,  took  her,  for  better 
or  worse,  and  made  her  Lady  Bloundell,  of  the 
Manor.  He  had  chosen  wisely.  She  was  a  strong- 
minded  woman,  and  bestowed  on  him  her  wisdom, 
experience,  and  counsel,  which  were  invaluable  to 
him  in  the  management  of  his  estate.  She  was  a 
strong-bodied  woman,  and  bestowed  on  him  sundry 
olive  branches,  four  in  number,  which  were  also 
invaluable  as  furnishing  one  heir,  and  three  co- 
heirs of  the  property  and  estate.  The  elder  of 
these  three  children  were  boys,  fine  strapping  lads, 
nothing  puny  or  delicate  about  them.  The  eldest 
could  drink  off  his  horn  of  mulled  ale  at  four  years 
old,  and  be  none  the  worse  of  it.,  and  at  seven  years 
he  had  mounted  his  father's  hunter,  and,  clinging 
to  mane,  or  neck,  or  shoulder,  or  some  other  part 
of  the  horse,  had  started  with  the  hounds,  clearing 
everything  in  his  -way,  the  stirrups  fiying  about, 
and  the  boy's  hair  flying  about  also,  and  stirrups, 
and  horse,  and  boy,  all  looking  as  mad  as  it  was 
possible  for  anything  in  this  world  to  look ;  and 
somehow  they  (the  stirrups,  horse,  and  boy)  ma-, 
naged  to  hold  company,  and  were  in  at  the  death, 
just  like  the  other  orthodox  hunters,  and  riders, 
and  stirrups — perhaps  a  little  more  "  blown,"  but 
that  was  soon  over,  and  there  sat  little  Tony  (as 
he  was  always  csilled),  his  fair  Saxon  face  looking 
as  red  as  a  cherry,  or  an  apple,  or  a  peony,  not  a 
"  rose  ;"  Tony  would  not  have  cared  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  rose ;  it  was  effeminate,  like  a  girl,  and' 
Tony,  with  the  wisdom  of  seven  years  of  age,  held 
girls  in  contempt. 

The  other  two  boys  were  emulators  of  Tony. 
One  was  meant  for  a  ))arson,  the  other  for  a  sailor. 
The  sailor  approved  of  his  calling,  but  the  parson 
looked  very  dismal  when  his  future  vocation  was 
mentioned,  until  one  summer  morning,  when  he 
remembered  that  an  uncle  of  his  had  been  a  parson, 
and  combined  a  tolerable  amount  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ment with  the  parsonage. 

Such  were  the  three  elder  scions  of  Ihc  Bloun- 
dell name.  The  fourth  was  a  girl,  Margaret  by 
name,  abbreviated  to  "  Peg." 

Peg  was  one  year  younger  than  the  youngest 
boy,  and,  of  course,  as  the  only  girl,  became  the 
pet  of  the  family.  Her  father  worshipped  her ; 
her  mother  did  pretty  much  the  same,  only  in  a 
more  rational  way  ;  her  brothers  the  same,  in  their 
way.  They  thought  her  a  wonder,  and  undertook 
the  care  of  her  education  themselves.  Tony  was 
the  riding-master.  Bob  (the  second  boy)  gave  her 
instruction  in  the  elegant  and  feminine  art  of  row- 
ing and  steering,  while  Billy,  the  youngest,  pro- 
mised to  make  her  the  best  cricketer  in  the  county. 
And  an  able  and  willing  pupil  was  Peg. 

At  ten  years  old,  she  knew  all  the  horses  by 
name  in  her  father's  stable,  and  all  the  dogs  in  his 
kennel  \  she  could  ride,  drive,  row,  whistle,  play  at 
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trap  ball  and  orlcket.  Such  were  her  aooompUsh- 
ments.  She  could,  also,  read  and  write ;  but,  aa 
her  brothers  looked  upon  these  attributes  as  miaor 
points  in  her  career,  and  as  she  took  her  tone  from 
them,  she  did  not  see  much  use  in  bothering  herself 
with  reading  and  writing ;  so  she  just  let  it  alone, 
echoing  her  father *s  words,  "  it  will  all  come  by 
itself  in  time/' 

And  now  her  mother,  who  had  begun  to  find 
out  that  *'  Peg*'  was  more  like  a  boy  than  a  girl, 
died.  This  was  a  terrible  calamity  for  the  squire. 
She  had  been  his  right  hand  in  everything,  and 
sorely  he  missed  her.  Peg  was  his  anxiety ;  he 
did  not  know  how  ho  should  bring  her  up.  He 
could  manage  his  boys.  The  estate  was  for 
Anthony,  the  church  for  Eobert,  tlie  sea  for 
William ;  but  Peg  could  not  be  stowed  away  in 
either  estate,  church,  or  sea.  lie  was  fairly  at 
his  wit's  end,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
Peg.  She  might  marry,  but  he  did  not  like  to 
speculate  on  that  for  her.  He  did  not  want  to 
get  rid  of  ber ;  ho  had  plenty  of  unentailed  pro- 
perty to  bestow  on  her.  It  was  not  the  question 
of  how  she  should  make  her  own  living,  but  how 
slie  should  employ  herself — what  use  she  could  be 
of  in  the  world — and  what  preparation  she  would 
need  for  her  ultimate  destination.  The  fact  was, 
the  squire  knew  she  wanted  something,  that  some- 
thing was  education;  but  the  thougbt  had  not 
resolved  itself  into  a  tangible  form. 

Months  flew  by  while  Sir  Anthony  was  thinking 
what  he  should  do  with  Peg,  itf  order  to  make 
her  like  other  people.  The  inquiry  was  answered 
by  a  lady  friend  of  his  who  lived  near  the  Manor. 
"  Really,  Sir  Anthony,  you  should  send  Margaret 
to  school,  she  is  dreadfully  deficient.  She  posi- 
tively cannot  do  anything."  The  trio  of  brothers 
heard  the  statement  from  one  of  the  bay*wiudows 
of  the  room,  whither  they  had  resorted  on  the 
entrance  of  the  lady  visitor.  "  You  should  hear 
Arabella  Mathiesoa  play,"  she  continued,  "and 
she  is  only  twelve  months  older  than  your 
daughter;  and  Lady  Northcote's  youngest  girl, 
who  is  just  Margaret's  age,  has  already  gone 
through  Dante,  Corneille,  and  Racine,  and  is  half 
way  through  Schiller.  Pray  send  Miss  Bloundell 
to  school.  Sir  Anthony,  she  will  grow  up  as  igno- 
rant as  a  horse." 

"  Now,  hear  that,"  whispered  Tony  to  the  duo 
at  his  side,  **  as  ignorant  as  a  horse,  as  if  a  horse 
was  ignorant— the  fool." 

"  In  a  few  years*  time  she  will  repay  you.  Sir 
Anthony,"  contmued  the  lady  friend,  "  when  she 
returns  to  you,  like  other  girls  of  her  age  and 
station,  versed  in  the  literature  of  her  own  and 
other  countries." 

"  And  not  knowing  how  to  take  a  tandem  down 
the  knoU,  or  leap  old  Norris  over  the  fence,  or 
do  anything  worth  doing,"  whispered  the  oracular 
Tony  to  the  assenting  duo.  "If  that  ahe- 
dragon  don't  shut  up  soon,  I'll*' — what  he  would 
do  was  lost,  for  ahe  apoke  again,  and  the  purport 
of  her  words  was  ao  ieriooa  that  the  triple  pair 


of  eyes  were  fiied  on  ber  face,  as  well  as  they 
could  be,  at  least,  for  the  owners  had  retreated 
behind  the  curtain,  farther  and  farther  out  of  the 
influence  of  the  malignant  being,  who  had  come 
thus  like  a  thunderbolt  to  scatter  their  domestic 
peace.  "  I  oould  recommend  an  excellent  school. 
Sir  Anthony,"  she  said.  "Annette  returns  after 
jChristmai ;  why  not  send  Margaret  with  her  P  I 
can  assure  you  that  under  the  able  superintendenoe 
of  Madame  do  Livres,  she  will  beoome  quite  a 
different  creature," 

"  No  doubt,"  growled  Billy  behind  the  curtain, 
"  she'll  be  like  that  stupid  little  ass,  Annette." 

"Hoki  your  tongue,  and  listen,  you  fool,"  re- 
joined Tony ;  "  hear  wlutt  that  old  nag  says ;  we 
can  have  your  jaw  any  day." 

"Quite  a  different  creature,"  continued  the 
lady,  us  if  she  had  grown  pensively  reflective,  and 
had  lost  herself  in  the  contempktion  of  the  mar- 
vellous metamorphosis  of  Margaret  Bloundell  into 
the  "quite  a  different  creature."  "Her  mind 
would  of  course  be  cultivated, — ("  She'd  forget 
everything  she  has  learnt,"  was  muttered  behind 
the  curtain,) — and  her  personal  appearance,  dear 
Sir  Anthony — pray,  excuse  me,  her  personal 
appearance  needs  care.  Look  at  her  waist  1  did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  itP — the  aize,  I 
mean  ?" 

"  None  too  large,  ma'am,  for  the  stomach  to  do 
its  work,"  rejoiued  the  squire. 

"  And  her  hands,  too  1  as  if  she  had  a  house' 
maid's  labour." 

"  That's  with  driving  and  rowing,'*  shouted  the 
excited  Tony  from  behind  the  curtain.  As  to 
hearing  his  paragon  of  a  sislcr  abased,  without 
vindicating  her,  why,  that  was  out  of  all  reason — 
he  neither  could  nor  would  submit  to  suoh  a 
degradation. 

The  well-dressed  visitor  started. 

"  Only  my  sons,  ma'am ;  only  my  boys,"  re- 
marked the  squire  in  explanation. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  lady  having 
finished  her  lecture  on  education,  took  her  de^ 
parture.  And  then  the  three  brothers  emerged 
from  their  retreat,  and  a  Lufficieot  modieom  of 
abuse  did  they  bestow  on  the  gratuitous  adiiser. 

"  Send  our  Peg  to  a  troUoping  school,"  said 
Tony. 

"  And  make  her  like  that  straight-laced  doll,'* 
added  Bob." 

"  And  give  her  a  face  as  much  like  tallow  as 
that  milk  and  water  dose,  Annette." 

"  Nonsense,"  said-  Tony ;  and  echo  seemed  to 
have  taken  up  her  abode  in  the  months  of  the  iwo 
other  brothers,  and  their  repetition  of  the  words 
"  nonsense  nonsense." 

The  squire  looked  pleased.  He  agreed  with 
his  boys  in  wishing  to  keep  the  girl  at  hone,  bat 
with  the  lady  friend  in  deciding  that  ahe  ncoied 
culture  and  education. 

"She  ahan't  go,"  be  said,  and  a  deafening 
"hip»  hip,  hip,  hurrah!"  was  the  oonsequenoe^ 
from  the  able  lungs  of  the  too. 
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Margi^ret,  or  Peg  m  she  wm  always  called, 
ohaDced  to  be  on  the  lawn,  wondering  where  her 
brothers  oould  have  been  all  the  afternoon.  She 
knew  that  a  ladj  was  in  the  drawing  room,  and 
that  knowledge  ha4  kept  her  out  of  it,  and  she 
iancied  it  would  keep  ber  brothers  out  of  it 
as  well ;  but,  as  we  have  seeu,  it  did  nothing  Qf 
the  sort.  Peg  stood  09  the  lawn  k>okiog  here 
and  there,  over  the  park,  up  the  hill,  through  the 
dale,  hoping  and  expecting  to  see  a  boy  come 
popping  out  from  some  bush  or  other — but.  not  a 
bit  of  a  boy  did  she  see. 

**  Where  can  they  beP"  sighed  Peg,  and  she 
threw  herself  down  on  the  grass  as  she  spoke.  • 
"  Why,*'  she  added,  with  some  animatioo,  as  her 
eye  followed  an  equestrian  across  the  park,  *'  there's 
Bessie  Singleton  on  Barbary ;  and  letting  him 
canter,  too,  with  the  wrong  leg.  Touch  him  upon 
the  shoulder,  B^ss.  Oh,  she's  too  far  o£r  to  hear 
Qie.  Now,  as  sure  as  a  gun  she'll  funk  that  leap, 
gQ  round  instead  of  over  that  little  bit  of  hedge. 
There,  I  knew  it ;  and  yet  Barbary  would  take  it 
like  a  deer.  Well,  I  can  ride  better  thaq  she  can ; 
and  yet — "  Peg  became  meditative.  "And 
yet,"  she  resumed,  "  Bessie  gets  on  better  in  a 
drawing-room  after  all.  I  wish  I  were  more  like 
Bessie ;  but  I  am  not,  so  it's  uo  use  wishing. 
Hark,  what's  that  noise?" 

The  spontaneous  trio  had  broken  upon  her  ear. 
"Why,  those  boys  are  in  the  drawing-room 
after  all,"  she  said ;  "  what  regular  fools  to  stay 
there.    I'll  go  and  see  what  they're  about." 

"  Here's  Peg,  ask  her,''  was  her  salutation  as 
she  entered. 

"What  do  you  want  to  ask  me?"  she  inquired. 
The  mighty  treason  of  the  propounded  question  of 
•chool  was  unfolded. 

To  the  astonishment  of  her  father  and  brothers 
Peg  stood  mute. 

"Peg,"  exclaimed  Tony— "Peg,"  said  Bobert 
— "  Peg,"  chimed  in  William. 

"  Well,"  was  her  answer,  as  s|^e  looked  first  at 
the  one  and  then  at  the  other. 

"Well,"    repeated  the  three  simultaneously; 
"  Well,  why  don't  you  speak,  Peg  ?" 
"  Because  I'm  thinking." 
The  three  boys  looked  as  if  they  thought  she 
Lad  gone  mad. 

"  Thinking !"  they  again  exclaimed  together, 
"what  about.  Peg?" 

"  What  that  woman  said,"  she  replied*  "and  I 
half  believe  she  was  right." 

The  boys  almost  curled  their  noses  in  contempt. 
"  Why,  Boh,  what  do  yon  think  I  heard  a  man 
say  to  Lady  Blisabeth  the  other  da^  (gentlemen 
were  always  "  men"  with  Peg).  Why,  be  said 
Miss  Bloundell  shonld  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Authony's  coachman  instead  of  Sir  Anthony 
himself,  because  her  mind  is  in  the  kennel,  and  her 
heart  in  the  stable.  Thercb  Bob,  what  do  you 
think  of  that?  And  when  those  dancing  idiots 
come  and  scrape  away  before  me,  Tm  ^raid  of 
eyen  their  empty  tosguea  talking  of  something  I 


don't  know  anything  about.  But  I  don't  want  to 
go  to  school,  I  should  hate  that."  Peg  looked 
miserable.  "  The  nasty  close  sohoolroom,  like  a 
loose  box  with  musty  straw  in  it;  and  the 
governess  a  gray,  bony  old  mare,  witb  no  go  in 
her;  no,  I  won't  go  to  school.  X  should  kick 
over  the  traces  in  a  day ;  yet  I  do  want  to  get 
into  harness,  and  trot  along  as  others  do." 

Now  it  happened  that  Margaret  Blo^ndell  was 
about  as  beautiful  a  girl  as  you  could  see  any- 
where. The  clear  complexion,  dark  eye,  hair 
literally  like  the  raven's  wipg,  and  the  lovely 
expression  of  the  face  ;  the  perfect  truth,  the 
absence  of  study,  the  innocence,  and  the  bright 
intelligence— all  this  made  the  recreant  Peg  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  look  at;  and  as  her  father 
leai^t  back  in  bis  easy  chair,  and  put  bis  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  turned  his  money,  he  came  to 
that  conclusion ;  and  he  came  to  another — that  it 
was  a  great  shame  for  suoh  a  creature  to  be 
brought  up  with  about  the  same  amount  of  eduoa- 
tion  as  a  stable  boy. 

The  brothers  w«re  mute.  They  saw  a  chance 
of  their  losing  a  pupil  a^id  oompanion^  and  that 
loss  itt  their  eyes  involved  everything  that  was 
provoking.  They  were  not  logical;  they  argued 
by  facts  and  through  facts,  and  they  saw  nothing 
more  in  the  proposed  educational  scheme  than  a 
very  annoying  fact. 

"  So  you  want  to  be  clever.  Peg ;  yet  you  dou't 
want  to  go  to  school,"  said  her  father. 

Peg  nodded. 

" Now,  how  can  that  be  managed?" 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Peg. 

"  But  I  do,"  said  her  father. 

"  Speak  then,"  said  Peg. 

"  Have  a  governess  at  home,"  said  her  fathei^ 

"  That  will  do  famously,"  said  Peg.  "Don't 
look  so  glum,  Tony.  You  would  be  ashamed  of 
me  some  day,  if  you  are  not  now.  Tes»  father*  % 
governess  is  the  thing ;  but  how  shall  we  get  one  ?" 

"  I  will  write  to  Londoi^,  and  ask  your  aunt 
Eachel  to  look  out  for  me." 

Aunt  Rachel  was  a  very  poor  and  a  very  proud 
person.  She  had  married  an  excellent  mao,  a  half 
pay  captain,  the  younger  brother  of  the  squire ;  he 
died,  and  she  had  her  widow's  pension  and  a  very 
small  private  property  to  live  on.  Sir  Anthony 
wished  to  provide  for  her,  but  her  answer  was 
"  No,  I  have  enough ;"  and  she  would  have  had 
enough,  but  she  had  adopted  a  poor,  friendless 
little  child,  and  the  "e^Q^gh"  for  one  was  barely 
enough  for  two. 

She  lived  in  one  of  the  out  of  the  way  suburbs 
of  the  metropolis — a  very  unfasaionable  neighbour- 
hood, where  she  could  get  fresh  air  for  the  child, 
and  decent  lodgings  at  a  moderate  rale.  Aunt 
Rachel  was  a  very  plainly  dressed  old  lady,  wear- 
ing the  same  rusty  black  silk  year  after  year,  turn- 
ing it  inside  out,  upside  down,  hind  before,  as  each 
part  beoame  too  bad  for  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  dreas.  Now*  to  Aunt  Rachel  Sir  Authouj 
wrote  OB  the  sul^eot  of  the  goveram* 
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"  Get  me  a  good  one,  while  you  are  aboat  it," 
he  said ;  *'  ne^er  mind  the  piice.  She  must  know 
everything,  and  be  able  to  put  a  filly  in  capital 
training." 

Aunt  Rachel  was  rather  terrified  at  the  task 
imposed  on  her.  She  had  lived  out  of  the  sphere 
of  governesses  so  long  that  she  scarcly  knew  what 
they  were,  or  what  they  should  be.  She  had  an 
antiquated  notion  that  they  ought  to  be  gentle- 
women, but  she  discarded  that,  after  she  had  seen 
some  half  a  dozen,  who  certainly  were  not  gentle- 
women, and  never  had  been. 

Aunt  Baohel  held  governess  levees,  and  the 
ladies  attended  in  shoals.  Some  of  them  were 
intensely  grand,  and  gave  Aunt  Rachel  to  suppose 
that  they  condescended  to  teach  from  some  philan- 
thropical  motive ;  some,  fancy ;  anything,  in  fact, 
but  necessity.  But  Aunt  Rachel,  in  her  little 
quiet  chimney  corner,  had  learnt  many  of  the  little 
crotchets  of  life,  and  one  of  them  was,  never  to 
take  people  at  their  own  valuation. 

At  last  one  governess  came  ivhom  Aunt  Rachel 
hoped  to  be  able  to  engage.  This  lady  was  dressed 
in  black  lace,  and  black  velvet,  and  black  feathers, 
and  bugles,  and  beads.  She  did  not  look  very  bad 
among  it  all ;  perhaps  the  black  redeemed  her — 
for  people  always  look  better  in  black  than  in 
anything  else. 

"  What  are  you  qualified  for  teaching  P"  asked 
the  little  old  lady. 

"Everything,"  was  the  answer.  "French, 
Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  the  usual 
routine  of  an  English  education,  of  course" — the 
"routine"  being  added  like  the  potatoes  at  a 
dinner-party,  as  a  thing  of  course — a  mere  incon- 
siderable trifle,  an  article  scarcely  worth  mention- 
ing, "Why  you  are  a  perfect  compendium  of 
knowledge,"  said  Aunt  Rachel,  as  a  very  peculiar 
smile  played  round  the  old  lady's  mouth — an 
encydopfedist  in  petticoats.  You  would  do  to  be 
shown  in  a  caravan  at  sixpence  per  head,  as  the 
living  wonder  of  the  day." 

The  smile  hid  the  latent  sarcasm  of  the  words, 
and  emboldened  the  "living  wonder"  to  go  on. 

"  Yes,*'  she  continued ;  "  I  am  quite  a  finishing 
governess — quite;  Utile  appreciated  in  this  neigh- 
bomrhood,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  you,"  added  the  little  old 
lady ;  and  again  the  smile  played  round  the  mouth, 
and  this  time  travelled  up  to  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  never  taught  any  but  carriage  people 
yet,'*  pursued  the  governess. 

"  Who  P"  asked  the  little  old  lady ;  "  who  P** 

"Carriage  people*'  answered  the  governess  with 
a  superlative  air,  "carriage  people,"  "  Ah"!  said 
the  little  old  lady,  with  a  very  quiet  look — "  Oh  I 
I  understand,  coachmen's  children ;  you  are  a 
philanthropist  then,  eh  ?" 

The  smile  had  travelled  to  the  brow,  it  was 
wrinkled  with  merriment. 

"  Coachmen*8  children,  ma'am'* — and  the  gover- 
ness was  rubicund  with  offended  dignity — "  No, 
ma'am,  carriage  people.     I  mean  those  who  can 


afford  to  ride  in  carriages,  not  those  who  drive 
them."  "Ah,  I  see,"  said  the  little  old  lady,  " I 
am  very  stupid,  and  have  lived  so  long  in  these  out 
of  the  way  parts,  that  I  have  really  forgotten  the 
difference  between  those  who  have  carriages  and 
those  who  have  none.  Of  course  you  must  be  a 
superior  person  from  having  always  taught  'car- 
riage people.'  May  I  ask  what  remuneration  you 
expect  P" 

The  governess  hesitated.  She  looked  at  the 
black  silk  gown,  and  thought,  "  that  won't  give 
mueh,  and  I*ve  been  '  out*  for  many  months  now, 
I'll  ask  enough  to  pay  me,  biit  not  enough  to  lose 
the  place.  I  suppose  she  can  give  fifty."  Aunt 
Rachel  had  not  mentioned  the  name  or  station  of 
the  pupil. 

"  Fifty  pounds  a  year,"  was  the  answer. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her. 

"Only  fifty,"  she  said,  "for  German,  Italian, 
French,  Latin,  together  with  music,  and  an  entire 
English  education  ?  it  is  too  cheap — why  if  you 
have  studied  under  efficient  masters,  and  given 
time  and  energy  to  the  work,  you  caunot  be  repaid 
for  the  money,  time,  and  labour  expended.  What 
had  you  in  your  last  situation  P" 

"  Fifty-five.'* 

"Only  fifty.five,  were  they  'carriage  people  P"' 
(There  was  a  tinge  of  sadness  over  the  benevolent 
old  face  now.) 

"  Yes,  certainly.*' 

"  Then,"  said  the  old  lady  with  a  shade  of 
severity — "  they  paid  their  coachman  better  than 
they  paid  you,  better  in  proportion,  I  mean  ;  very 
likely  with  his  stable  perquisites,  much  better 
in  downright  hard  cash ;  did  he  understand  Latin, 
German,  French,  and  all  the  other  branches  of 
learning  you  profess  to  teach  P** 

The  governess  smiled  now,  as  she  answered 
"  decidedly  not.'* 

"And  therefore  his  education  for  his  calling 
could  not  have  cost  half  as  much  as  yours ;  and 
yet  his  remuneration  was  greater.  My  dear — you 
had  better  have  been  the  coachman  than  the  go- 
verness of  the  "  carriage  people,*'  after  all.  I  will 
consider  your  plea,  and  send  you  my  decbion. 
Good  morning."  There  was  an  air  of  quiet,  dig- 
nified decision  about  Aunt  Rachel  which  forbade 
any  further  discussion. 

The  next  governess  she  saw  was  a  fat,  respecta- 
ble-looking woman.  She  seemed  like  a  sensible 
person,  and  she  had  a  sensible  voice.  Her  cata- 
logue of  qualiScations  was  the  same  as  her  prede- 
cessors, but  she  left  out  music,  of  which  she  only 
professed  to  teach  the  "  rudiments."  She  spoke  so 
sensibly  about  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
expressed  such  just  notions  on  the  subject,  that 
Aunt  Rachel  was  pleased  with  her.  She  engaged 
her  at  a  liberal  salary,  and  despatched  her  forthwith 
to  the  "Manor." 

"  So  the  teacher's  found  at  last,"  said  Tony^ 
when  the  letter  announcing  the  fact  arrived.  "What 
a  bore  I" 

"  Horrid  bore !"  chimed  in  Robert. 
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"AboniiDable!*'  added  Billj. 

Peg  sigbed  heavily,  and,  saying  nothing,  thought 
the  more.  Peg  had  been  trying  to  cram  herself 
ever  since  a  governess  had  been  talked  about.  "  PU 
know  something,  at  any  rate/*  she  said.  "  What 
did  you  learn  at  first.  Bob  P"  she  asked. 

"  My  letters,*'  was  the  answer. 

"  And  what  next  ?" 

"  To  punch  a  boy*s  head,  if  he  gave  me  any 
slang." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Peg,  "I  know  all  that;  but 
what  did  you  learn  in  the  way  of  books,  Bob — 
what  lessons  P" 

"  What  lessons  ?     Why  the  Latin" 

But  she  stopped  him.  "Not  Latin,  Bob;  I 
want  English.  What  English  books  did  you  learn  P" 

"  When  I  was  a  youngster,  I  learnt  Mangnall." 

"  And  what's  Mangnall  about  P"  asked  Peg. 

"  What's  Mangnali  about  ?  Why  everything — 
history  and  all  beside?." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Peg;  "  now  I'll  read  Mang- 
nali until  the  woman  comes." 

"And  ril  help  you.  Peg,"  said  Bob.  And  so 
he  did.  Every  morning  the  two  sat  down  to  read ; 
and  Tony  and  Billy  joined  them;  and  Mangnali 
carried  the  day  against  rowing,  leaping,  and  cricket. 

"  Peg's  wonderfully  clever,"  remarked  the  trio 
one  day,  when  the  Mangnali  study  had  been  dis- 
missed ;  "  she  knows  all  about  England,  and  lots  of 
the  little  questions  at  the  end  about  tin  and 
pewter." 

"Wonderfully  clever,"  said  Bob;  and  echo 
popped  into  Billy's  mouth,  and  squeaked  out — 
"Wonderfully  clever!" 

"  She'll  outdo  that  tallow-faced  Annette,"  said 
Bob.  "  I  suppose  it's  a  good  thing  this  teacher 
woman  is  coming,  after  all." 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  said  the  others;  "  Peg  said  it 
was,  and  Peg  is  always  right." 

The  eventful  day  for  the  governess's  arrival 
came,  and  with  the  day  the  governess  herself.  The 
trio  hid  themselves  in  the  bushes,  and  took  the 
survey  thence.  Peg  came  bounding  down  the 
stairs — as  usual,  acting  from  impulse,  and  wishing 
to  give  the  stranger  a  kindly  greeting.  But  the 
impulse  and  the  greeting  both  received  a  check — 
a  dash  of  cold  water  thrown  over  both — by  the 
manner  iu  which  Miss  Jennings  (so  was  she  named) 
received  her  future  pupil. 

"  Gh)od  morning.  Miss  Bloundell ;  I  hope  I  see 
jou  well" — and  a  model  bow  and  a  model  smile 
accompanied  the  words. 

Peg  gave  her  hand,  and  looked  shy.  Billy 
would  have  said  that  she  was  "  thrown  on  her  beam 
ends ;"  Tony,  that  she  had  "  gone  down  on  her 
haunches  ;"  she  herself  remembered  something 
about  a  "  wet  blanket,"  and  for  the  first  time  in 
hei:  life  experienced  the  uncomfortable  sensation 
of  wearing  one. 

"  Ah  1"  said  Miss  Jennings,  as  she  remarked  the 
hesitation  and  change  of  manner ;  "  ah !  a  little 
shy ;  we  shall  soon  be  ^ood  friends ;  all  my  pupils 
love  me/' 


Peg  looked  up  in  wonder.  "  Do  thej  P"  she 
thought;  "I  don't  believe  it." 

Miss  Jennings  had  delivered  her  educational 
preface,  and  now  turned  to  the  cabman.  "  One 
large  box,  two  smaller  ones,  three  brown  paper 
parcels,  two  white  ditto,  a  parasol,  and  a  work 
basket,"  she  said,  reading  the  list  of  her  worldly 
goods  as  he  took  them  from  the  cab.  "  Thank 
you — that  is  all  right.  Now,  my  good  man,  what 
is  your  fare  P"  The  cabman  named  it.  "  Impos- 
sible!" was  her  exclamation.  "You  are  extor- 
tionate, cabman.  It  is  wrong  to  encourage  extor- 
tion," she  continued  to  Peg,  doing  a  little  "  go- 
verness" by  way  of  parenthesis.  "  So  much  shall 
I  give  you,"  selecting  coins  to  about  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  the  cabman  named. 

"  Screw  I"  was  muttered  in  the  bushes. 

"  It  is  a  pity  your  class,'*  continued  Miss  Jen- 
nings to  the  cabman,  "  do  not  know  how  to  act 
honestly,  and' ask  what  is  your  due  and  no  more." 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  cabman  in  question  was 
both  an  honest  and  respectable  man,  and  had  asked 
no  more  than  his  fare.  He  knew  that  he  was  right ; 
and  Miss  Jennings  only/ancied  that  she  was  right. 
So  he  had  the  best  end  of  the  stick ;  and  he  was 
determined  to  keep  and  use  it,  too. 

"  That's  my  fare,"  he  said,  naming  the  sum  he 
had  first  mentioned.  "I  take  that  or  nothing. 
Ask  Sir  Anthony,  ma'am — he'll  tell  you  whether 
I  am  right  or  wrong." 

The  cabman  knew  Sir  Anthony,  and  also  knew 
that  he  could  safely  appeal  to  him.  And  Peg  knew 
the  same ;  and  therefore,  at  the  mention  of  her 
father's  name,  off. she  flew  to  him,  and  summoned 
him  to  the  scene  of  contest. 

"  Here,  father,"  she  said,  "  here's  the  governess 
come ;  and  she  won't  pay  old  John,  because  she 
says  he  wants  to  charge  too  much.  Come  along, 
father,  and  help  him." 

And  in  thai  manner  Sir  Anthony  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  woman  who  was  to  re-model 
his  daughter's  mind  and  manners.  • 

"  Pray  do  not  distress  yourself,  madam  ;  allow 
my  servant  to  arrange  this  matter  for  you,"  said 
Sir  Anthony  to  the  now  apologetic  governess. 
"  You  must  be  fatigued  after  your  long  journey. 
Peg— let  Miss  Jennings  be  shown  to  her  room, 
and  order  some  refreshment  for  her.  We  do  not 
dine  until  six,  madam,  he  added ;  it  is  now  only 
four." 

"  Skinflint !"  said  Tony,  as  he  left  the  observa- 
tory. "She'd  split  a  sixpence,  if  she  could," 
added  Bob.  "Or sell  her  father's  soul  for  two- 
pence,*" added  Billy— -and  the  three  walked  off  in 
procession,  in  no  very  amiable  mood  to  the  go- 
verness. 

Dinner  time  came.  The  governess  was  dressed 
for  the  occasion,  and  her  position  in  the  household. 
There  was  method  iu  every  fdld  of  her  gown  and 
curl  of  her  hair.  Even  the  very  way  in  which  she 
took  her  seat  spoke  to  you  of  Lindley  Murray,  and 
her  manner  of  eating  her  dinner  brought  down 
tomes  of  Gibbon^  Hume,  and  Eollin  on  you,  to  say 
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notliiDg  of  Xaelid,  Keith,  and  B1aek«  It  was  a 
miserable  dioner  that — rery  miserable.  Sir  An- 
thony talked  to  the  gOTcmess,  and  the  goTemess 
talked  to  him  and  «/  her  pupil.  The  trio  carried 
on  a  eommunica'iYe  intercoorse  under  the  table 
with  their  hands  and  feet,  bnt  not  one  word  did 
thej  ntter.  Peg  could  eat  nothing,  and  looked 
Ycry  much  as  Sf  she  wonld  cry.  So  things  pro- 
gr^sed  until  a  scries  of  yells  and  howls  suddenly 
came  from  the  terrace  outside  the  dining-room 
windows. 

'*  There*8  that  old  brute  Growler  biting  little 
Grip  again,**  said  Tony,  as  he  jumped  up  and  ran 
to  the  window  followed  by  Bob  and  Billy.  P^ 
forgot  goTcmess,  propriety,  and  everything  else. 
Grip  was  hers,  a  little  tiny  terrier,  a  poor  helpless 
little  thing,  and  for  Grip  to  be  in  danger,  and  his 
mistress  to  sit  down  content  nnder  snch  circum- 
stances, was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So  away  went 
Peg  to  the  rescue  of  her  favourite,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  disdabful  looks  cast  on  her  by  the 
amiable  Miss  Jennings.  Not  that  Peg  would  have 
cared  one  pin,  had  she  known ;  she  wonld  hare  seen 
the  whole  army  of  gotemesses  consigned  to 
Pandemoninm  or  any  other  place,  rather  than  have 
had  a  little  helpless  creature  left  to  the  mercy  of  a 
great  big  bully  of  a  dog. 

"That  shan't  happen  again,"  thought  Miss 
JTennings ;  butshe  did  not  say  what  she  thought,  or 
if  she  had  conyeyed  her  words  to  speech  she  would 
have  put  them  into  correct  English,  and  have 
declared  that  "  that  shall  not  occur  again.**  Miss 
Jennings  weighed  every  word  she  uttered,  placed 
every  sentence  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  looked  at 
it,  and  extracted  all  she  thought  fit  for  public  use, 
earefnlly  throwing  aside  all  objectionable  expres- 
sions. 

tJnfortnnately,  Grip's  ear  was  badly  bitten. 
Warm  water  was  needed  to  bathe  it ;  the  kitchen 
was  a  hot  water  spring,  so  off  went  Peg  at  once  to 
the  kitchen  to  get  what  she  wanted  for  her  medical 
purpose  of  fomentation,  carrying  the  little  dog  with 
her.  "1*11  shoot  that  great  bmte  if  he  begins  that 
game  again,**  said  Tony,  as  he  followed  Peg. 

"Better  give  him  away,**  urged  Bob. 

"Farmer  Mitchel  wants  him,'*  added  Billy. 

"  Then,  let  him  go  ther^,**  said  Tony,  and  by 
that  time  they  had  reached  the  kitchen,  and  enlisted 
the  cook  in  favour  of  their  compassionate  feelings 
for  the  poor  little  dog. 

"  Do  yon  permit  Miss  Blonndell  to  leave  the 
table  thus  P"  the  governess  had  asked,  as  the  flying 
Peg  disappeared  through  the  windows. 

"I  am  too  lax,  I  believe.  Madam,*'  waa  the 
remark  of  Sir  Anthony ;  "  but  the  occasion  of  the 
accident  to  the  little  favourite  dog  must  plead  her 
excuse." 

The  governess  eat  her  meat  in  dignified  reserve. 
**  I  must  establish  a  precedent,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  not  only  with  the  daughter  but  the  father 
also.     I  will  let  him  see  that  I  am  displeased." 

He  did  see  this,  and  to  mollify  the  indignant 
kdy  he  sent  Mark  (the  butler)  to  iU  Absentee^ 
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"  It*s  that  governess,"  said  Tony,  as  they  heard 
the  message,  "  bother  her."* 

"Tes,**  added  Bob,  "if  she  hadn't  been  here 
we  could  have  taken  little  Grip  in.** 

"  Do  it  now.**  added  BiUy ;  "  if  ahe  donH  like 
it,  let  her  cut.** 

Again  Peg  was  sOent,  preferring  aetions  to 
words,  in  agreement  with  which  preference  she 
took  the  little  suffering  animal  in  her  arms^  and 
carried  him  into  the  dining-room  with  her. 

"  Look,  father,*'  she  said,  as,  her  b'p  trembling, 
she  pointed  to  the  torn  ear  of  her  favourite, "  look 
at  the  poor  little  thing." 

Her  dress  was  covered  with  blood  from  the 
wound ;  her  hands  were  soiled  with  the  mud  with 
which  his  feet  were  covered.  She  was  not,  per- 
haps, the  prettiest  object  for  a  dra Ting-room,  bat 
somehow  the  kindness  and  the  feelings  which  had 
made  her  appearance  what  it  was,  claimed  pardon 
for  her. 

"  You  should  allow  your  servant  to  attend  to 
your  dog,  Miss  Blonndell,**  remarked  the  governess, 
in  her  tone  of  most  convincing  determination;  "it 
is  inconsistent  for  you  to  do  it." 

"  Inconsistent  !**  Peg  gazed  at  the  governess. 
"  Inconsistent !  Father,  is  it  inconsistent  to  help 
poor  little  wounded  Grip  f  *' 

Sir  Anthony  took  the  hand  she  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  and,  as  he  gave  it  one  little  kindly  shake, 
he  looked  up  at  her  with  a  smile,  which  had  nothing 
cold  or  formal  or  reprimanding  in  it;  And  then, 
instead  of  answering  her  question,  and  reading  her 
a  right  down  good  lecture  on  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  mercy  shown  to  a  dumb  brute,  he  merely  said, 
"Peg,  go  and  eat  your  dinner,  and  keep  Grip  in 
your  lap.'* 

The  governess  looked  at  Sir  Anthony,  and 
thought,  "  This  house  is  not  to  my  taste,  my  autho- 
rity will  be  set  at  nought — I  won't  stay  ;**  bnt  she 
looked  from  Sir  Anthony  to  the  dinner-table  and 
the  viands,  and  thought  again,  "  this  table  ia  to 
toy  taste,  my  appetite  will  be  satisfied— I  will 
stay." 

"  Shall  we  go  into  the  school-room.  Miss  Mar* 
garet,"  said  the  governess,  as  she  rose  from  the 
table ;  "  perhaps  we  may  begin  somo  little  premo- 
nitory educational  exercise.'* 

Peg  looked  up»  and  then  looked  down— np  at 
the  governess,  down  at  the  dog ;  she  was  discus- 
sing in  her  own  mind  how  she  could  do  her  duty 
by  both ;  for  Peg  had  a  conscience  of  her  own,  and 
held  that  she  owed  something  to  the  wounded  dog. 
Wrapping  up  the  little  creature  very  carefully,  she 
prepared  to  tollow  her  governess  or  rather  precede 
her,  to  the  school-room. 

"  Pray,  do  not  take  that  animal.  Miss  Bloandell,'* 
said  the  latter;  "I  never  permit  animals  in  the 
room  at  lessons.     "I  must  have  the  undivided 
attention  of  my  pupils." 
Peg  held  the  dog  resolutely. 

"I  moat  be  obeyed,"  if  you  please,  continued 
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the  irate  goferncss.     StiU,  Peg  held  the  dog.    "I 
never  allow  hesitation/*  again  urged  Miss  Jennings. 

A  pitched  battle  seemed  likely,  unless  pacific 
negociations  could  be  managed,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  entered  into  between  the  belligerents. 

"  Leave  Grip  with  Bob,  Peg,"  suggested  Sir 
Anthony. 

"  Give  him  to  me,  Peg,"  chimed  in  Bob  ;  "  / 
don*t  hate  dogs.*' 

It  was  a  thrast  direct  at  the  governess ;  the 
fencing-match  had  begun. 

"  Now,"  said  the  governess,  as  she  sat  down  in 
the  school-room,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  herself 
at  home ;  "  now,  Miss  Blonndell,  let  me  hear  the 
course  of  study  you  have  hitherto  pursued." 

"A  fortnight  with  Bob  and  Mangnall,"  thou^ki 
Peg ;  "  I  have  not  learnt  much,"  said  Margaret. 

"Then  we  must  be  very  industrious  now,"  the 
governess  remarked.  "  I  will,  in  a  few  questions, 
glean  the  probable  extent  of  your  literary  acquire- 
ments, and  then  we  shall  know  how  to  go  on.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  history  ?" 

*'  Tes,"  said  Peg,  strong  in  her  belief  in  Mang- 
nall.     "  And  geography  P"  inquired  the  governess. 

"  Y — e — 8,  a  little,"  said  Peg,  hesitatingly — 
(there  was  no  geography  in  Mangnall). 

"  And  ciphering?"  rejoined  the  governess. 

"  Sums  P"  suggested  Peg. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  sums,"  said  Peg. 

"  And  astronomy,  and  geology,  and  chronology  ?" 
added  Miss  Jennings.  Sh  e  was  bringing  the  whole 
artillery  of  her  learning  down  on  Peg,  expecting  to 
subdue  her  entirely  thereby. 

*'  Never  heard  of  such  things,"  said  Peg. 

Miss  Jennings  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  at 
such  lamentable  ignorance. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  mythology  P"  was 
the  next  question. 

"Myth— what?"  asked  Peg. 

"  Mythology — the  ancient  gods  and  goddesses, 
you  know  ?" 

Still,  Peg  did  not  seem  to  understand. 

"  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Vulcan  P" 

A  ray  of  bright  intelligence  spread  over  the  face 
of  Peg. 

"  Vulcan  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  should  think  I 
do  know  something  about  Vulcan — the  nasty, 
▼icioua  brute ;  why  he  ran  away  with  my  father  at 
the  top  of  the  knoll,  galloped  down  the  hill,  made 
ft  miss  at  the  gate  at  the  bottom,  threw  my  father, 
and  broke  his  leg.  t  should  think  we  do  all  of 
us  know  something  about  Vulcan." 

"  Vulcan  ran  away  with  your  father  at  the  top 
of  the  knoll  I  Vulcan  made  a  miss  at  the  gate  at 
the  bottom  1  Vulcan  broke  your  father's  leg ! — 
(the  governess  spoke  in  very  measured  terms). 
Why,  Miss  Bloundell,  of  whom  are  you  now  apeak- 
ingP" 

"  Of  Vulcan,  the  brown  colt,  of  course,"  said 
Peg ;  "  whom  do  yon  mean  P" 

"  Vulcan,  the  heathen  deity,"  groaned  the  go- 
Temeas. 


"  Oh  !"  replied  Peg,  as  an  indefinite  notion  of 
some  undiscovered  region  of  knowledge  dawned  on 
her  mind.  "  Oh  1  I  don't  know  your  Vulcan — 
and  (such  a  merry  twinkle  then  glimmered  in 
Peg's  eye)  you  doa't  know  mine." 

And  that  was  thrust  the  second. 

"  Now  let  me  see  what  you  know  of  history  P" 

Peg  sat  very  firmly  on  her  seat.  She  had  great 
confidence  in  Mangnall,  but  none  in  herself,  so  she 
sat  very  firmly  in  her  chair,  just  as  she  would  have 
sat  to  have  a  tooth  drawn. 

"  Which  will  you  begin  with  P"  said  Miss  Jen- 
nings. 

"England,"  answered  Peg. 

"  Ve — ry  well,"  replied  the  governess,  with  the 
amiability  of  a  great  torn  cat,  who  is  about  to  make 
a  spring  on  an  unfortunate  mouse.  "  Ve — ry  well. 
Who  first  conquered  Britain  ?" 

"  That's  not  the  first  question,"  said  Peg,  thrown 
out  completely  by  this  mode  of  questioning.  "  See 
here,"  and  she  took  up  her  authority,  Mangnall; 
"  look  here,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  heading  of 
the  chapter  she  had  studied  with  Bob. 

"  English  questions.  Now,  read  the  first — 
name  the  six  grand  epochs  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. There,  you  sec,  it  says  nothing  about  con- 
quering Britain — that  comes  after.  Now,  I'll  say 
it ;"  and  she  ran  through  the  page  of  questions 
and  answers,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  only  stopped 
at  last  for  want  of  breath. 

"  Now  I've  come  to  the  conquering  Britain," 
she  continued,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Miss  Jennings.  "  I  see 
perfectly  that  you  are  quite  uneducated — that  you 
have  never  had  the  slightest  instruction — (Peg 
looked  incredulous,  and  whispered  something  about 
Bob) — and  that  I  must  fancy  you  are  only  six 
years  of  age,  and  set  you  tasks  accordingly.  Now, 
if  you  please,  \^e  Will  conclude  our  study  for  to- 
day.    At  wiiat  time  do  jou  take  tea  P" 

"  When  we're  ready  for  it.  " 

"  And  when  arc  you  likely  to  be  ready  P" 

"  When  my  father  wakens  from  his  after-dinner 
nap." 

It  was  an  ur.certain  and  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ment, but  Miss  Jennings  was  fain  to  be  as  content 
as  possible. 

A  month  passed— 1i  weary,  ilUtempered  month. 
Peg  looked  wretched,  and  was  wretched.  The 
boys  kept  away  from  home.  Sir  Anthony  was 
also  dissatisfied,  but  kept  at  home.  He  noticed 
his  child's  jaded  looks,  her  loss  of  colour,  want  of 
appetite,  and,  he  mentally  decided  that  it  study 
involved  all  this,  study  should  be  given  up.  Bat 
he,  like  many  another  man,  was  a  cowatd  where 
woman  was  concerned.  He  felt  he  was  not  justified 
in  sending  the  teacher  away  without  good  cause. 
He  longed  and  hoped  for  good  cause,  and  both  the 
longing  and  hope  were  answered,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

It  was  Sir  Anthony's  custom,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  sleep  after  dinner,  and  this  sleep,  by  his  children, 
was  considered  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  broken. 
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Those  great  rough  boys,  noisy  enougb,  and  perhaps 
only  too  rough  generally,  would  take  off  their 
shoes  as  they  crossed  the  hall  daring  the  hour  of 
their  fathcr*s  repose,  and  sink  their  voices  to  a 
whisper  lest  they  should  disturb  him. 

Now,  Miss  Jennmgs  was  musically  inclined,  and 
disposed,  moreoTcr,  to  improve  her  deficiency  in 
the  art ;  and  she,  in  her  wisdom,  decided  that  the 
hour  of  Sir  Anthony's  sleep — the  hour  after  dinner 
— was  the  very  best  in  the  twenty-four  for  her  to 
practise,  and  when  this  conclusion  had  assumed  the 
tangible  form  of  determination,  she  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  act  on  it. 

"  What's  that  now  P"  whispered  Tony  to  Peg, 
as  the  opening  chord  of  some  flourishing  jargon 
was  heard. 

"  Does  that  woman  know  our  father's  asleep  ?*' 

"  If  she  does  not,  I'll  soon  let  her  know,"  said 
Peg,  and  off  she  went  to  the  drawing-room. 

*'  My  father  is  asleep.  Miss  Jennings.'* 

"  Is  be,  my  dear  ?  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied 
Miss  Jennings.  (Strum,'  strum,  strum,  went  the 
piano.) 

"The  noise  will  dbtnrb  him,"  added  Peg. 

"  Crescendo  until  the  end  of  the  line,  and  then 
diminuendo,''  read  the  governess,  alluding  to  the 
composer's  marks. 

"  You  must  not  play  now,"  and  Peg  advanced 
to  the  piano,  as  if  she  meant  to  enforce  her  words 
by  action. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,  common  time,  I  see — a 
pause  would  be  advisable,"  said  the  governess, 
allnding  again  to  the  music. 

<*Then  make  it,"  added  Peg,  thinking  of  her 
father. 

"  Make  what  ?  Miss  Margaret." 

"  A  pause,  as  you  said.    My  father  is  asleep." 

The  governess  looked  at  her  pupil  with  an  eye 
which  said,  "  How  dare  you  interfere  with  me  ?" 
and  Peg  returned  the  look  with  one  which  said, 
"  I  dare  that,  and  anything  else,  for  my  father's 
sake." 

The  strumming  was  carried  on  more  violently 
than  ever. 

"  Very  well,"  thought  Peg ;  "  see  if  I'm  not 
even  with  you  to-morrow." 

Sir  Anthony  had  been  disturbed.  Peg  met  him 
as  he  w^  leaving  the  drawing-room. 

Now  that  evening  a  privy  council  was  held  under 
the  walnut-tree  on  the  lawn. 

"  Impudence,"  said  Tony. 

"  Worse,"  added  Bob. 

"  I'd  like  to  lick  her,  if  she  weren't  a  woman," 
continued  Billy. 

**  She  shan't  make  that  noise  again,"  said  Peg ; 
"  look  here,"  and  she  held  up  a  small  and  bright 
key. 

"  What's  that  P"  inquired  Bob. 

'*  Key  of  piano,"  answered  Peg. 

"She'll  get  it  back,"  said  Billy. 

"  So  she  may  if  she  can ;  come  along  all  of  you ; 
I'm  going  to  pitch  it  into  the  pond,"  and  off  ran 
Peg  as  she  spoke,  followed  by  the  triumvirate. 


"There,"  said  Peg,  as  tlic  key  flew  through  the 
air,  and  fell  with  a  splash  among  the  water  lilies. 
"  There !  that's  the  best  throw  I  ever  gave  in  mt 
life."  "  Hurrah,"  shouted  the  brothers.  "  Hip»  hip, 
hurrah." 

"Now  home,"  said  Peg,  "and—no  peaching! 
Won't  she  look  glum  to-morrow  !" 

The  morrow  came.  Everything  went  on  as  usual, 
until  the  hour  after  dinner.  Then  up  rose  the 
governess ;  she  left  the  room  with  a  more  deter- 
mined air  than  usual,  and  swept  majestically  past 
Peg  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Now  for  the  storm.  Never  mind,  it's  better 
than  the  music." 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  drawing-room  bell 
rang ;  again,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  butler  came 
up  to  Peg. 

"  Miss  Jennings  wants  to  know  where  the  key 
of  the  piano  is,  Miss  Margaret,"  he  said. 

"  I'll  tell  her,"  answered  Peg,as  she  stalked  away. 

"  My  father  is  asleep,"  she  said,  as  she  entered 
the  room  where  the  unsuspecting  governess  stood. 
"  The  music  disturbs  him ;  you  must  not  play/' 

The  governess  looked  as  if  she  would  have  struck 
Peg.  "  I  will  play,"  she  answered.  "  Sir  Anthony 
cannot  hear  me  in  the  dining-room ;  give  me  the 
key."  "I  have  not  got  it."  "Do  you  know  where 
it  isP"  "Yes."  "Where?"  "At  the  bottom 
of  the  lily  pond,  in  the  park,  and  I  threw  it  there 
because  yon  woke  my  father  yesterday."  The 
governess  was  filled  with  rage;  Peg,  cool  with 
satisfaction.  "  I'll  relinquish  my  situation,**  said 
the  governess.  "Do,"  added  Peg.  "I  won't  teach 
such  a  girl."  "Don't"  said  Peg.  "Get  out  of 
my  sight,"  said  the  instructress.  "  No,"  said  Peg ; 
"  I'm  going  to  stay  here.  Yon  have  done  wrong, 
and  I  have  done  right.  You  taught  me,  or  wanted 
to  teach  me,  to  disregard  my  father*B  comfort ; 
that  was  wrong.  I  prevented  you  disturbing  his 
comfort ;  that  was  right.  I  don't  want  to  learn  any 
more  from  you.  The  house  is  not  like  itself  since 
you  came  here.  I  do  wish  you  would  go  away.  I 
am  the  cause  of  your  being  here ;  I  wanted  to  learn, 
and  I  want  to  learn  still,  but  I  don't  want  to  make 
every  one  unhappy  through  my  learning ;  so  please 
to  give  up  teaching  me,"  and  the  tears  ran  down 
Peg's  face. 

And  did  the  governess  goP  Not  she.  She 
made  a  pretence  of  forgiving  Peg,  although  Peg 
most  abruptly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  need  of 
forgiveness.  She  said  she  would  not  mention  the 
subject  of  the  key  to  Sir  Anthony ;  and  Peg  smiled 
as  she  heard  her,  for  she  (Peg)  had  already  men- 
tioned the  circamstance  to  her  father. 

Miss  Jennings  was  a  very  wise  woman,  accord- 
ing to  the  world's  idea  of  wisdom.  She  argued 
that  £150  per  annum  (the  salary  she  received  from 
Sir  Anthony)  was  not  to  be  had  every  day.  Then 
Sir  Anthony's  table  was  liberally  supplied,  and  her 
stomach  was  by  no  means  an  indifferent  object  to 
her,  so  she  pocketed  the  offence  of  the  key,  and 
remained  in  her  place. 

However,  her  fate  was  sealed. 
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Agbicultubal  labourers,  whose  earnings  may  be 
from  98.  to  10s.  per  week,  are  considered  now  in- 
differently paid  for  their  work ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  many  of  them  to  receive  14s. 
Besides  their  earnings,  they  often  haye  other  as- 
sistance, in  the  shape  of  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
capable  of  growing  a  sufficiency,  it  ma^  be,  of 
potatoes,  and  other  useful  vegetables,  tor  their 
support.   Their  rentals  are  low,  and  if  their  food 
be  plain,  it  is  at  least  wholesome  and  nutritious. 
Their  employment  is  chiefly  physical,  involving 
but  little  mental  cultivation  to  enable  them  to 
perform  their  simple  duties.    Their  clothes  are  of 
material  cheap  and  durable,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  decently  clean,  their  appearance  is  Htue  looked 
after.    Let  us  compare  this  picture  with  that  of 
the  junior  clerks  resident  in.  our  towns.    Their 
rate  of  salary  averages  from  14s.  to  15s.  per  week, 
sometimes  less.     In  the  ''Glasgow  Examiner," 
about  a  fortnight  since,  we  read  of  a  young  man, 
named  Alexander  Smith,  receiving  12s.  per  week, 
who  was  entrusted  with  money  responsibilities  to 
the  extent  of  £17,000  in  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
A  clerk  is  comnelled  to  dress  in  clothes  of  a  more 
expensive  kina  than  any  other  class  of  the  em- 
ployed, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  or  two 
of  tne  better  class  of  shopkeepers'  assistants.  Junior 
and  tmder  derks  must  present  an  appearance  little 
inferior  to  that  of  clerks  holding  higher  positions, 
and  receiving  much  larger  salaries ;  yet,  to  the 
credit   of  the  former,  there  is   less    dishonesty 
amount  them  than  even  with  persons  of  better 
salaries.    They  are  also  entrusted  with  cash  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  are  exposed  to  ^greater 
temptation,  from  the  fact  of  their  salaries  being 
generally  small,  and  disproportionate  with  the 
trust  and  responsibility  imposed  upon  them.  Upper 
derks,  on  the  contrary,  are  paid  well  for  tneir 
services,   yet   they  sometimes   nrove   dishonest. 
Several  reasons  may  be  adducea  for  these  appa- 
rently anomalous  circumstances.     Junior  clerks 
are  generally  young  and  single  men,  living  fre- 
quently nnaer  the  parental  supervision,  while 
upper  clerks  are  commonly  mamed,  and  released 
mm  that  control. 

The  relation  between  masters  and  servants  (as 
they  were  formerly  called,  now  known  by  the  less 
endearing  terms,  employers  and  employed)  has 
undergone  a  great  change  within  the  la^t  thirty 
or  for^  years  or  more ;  tnen,  a  servant  rarely  held 
more  than  one  or  two  situations  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime,  and  they  were  bound  to  their  employers 
by  a  mutual  reciprocity  and  exchange  of  Kindly 
feelings.  Now,  tne  contrary  is  the  rule;  a  few 
months  is,  with  a  large  proportion  of  both  masters 
and  servants,  considered  a  sufficient  term  of  en- 
gagement. An  excessive  and  ever  increasing 
pressure  of  population,  gives  an  employer  such  a 
power  of  choice  (in  some  branches  of  occupation 
considerably  more  than  in  others')  that  he  inaulges 
in  the  most  wanton  and  unfeeung  caprices  and 
whims.  These  frequent  changes  of  service  operate 
ruinously  to  servants,  whose  incomes  are  generally 
limited,  and  barely  .suffice  to  enable  them  to  pay 
their  way,  and  preserve  a  respectable  appearance 
and  position.  It  is  a  blind  fatuity  on  the  part  of 
employers,  when  they  do  not  see  the  mischief  such 
ft  system  inevitably  and  eventually  entails  upon 


themselves.  Every  master  conducts  his  business, 
in  points  of  detail,  according  to  peculiar  ideas  of 
his  own,  and  different  from  his  fellow-traders, 
even  in  the  same  line  of  trade ;  it  therefore  follows, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  that  a  fresh  servant 
must  have  something  to  learn  and  get  accustomed 
to,  different  from  his  former  engagements.  There 
must  be  some  loss  of  time  from  this  cause.  Cus- 
tomers and  clients  also  have  often  a  disHke  to 
fresh  faces,  and  a  predilection  for  assistants  with 
whom  time  has  made  them  familiar.  The  law  of 
kindness  is  Divine  in  its  ori^n — it  is  also  essen- 
tially one  of  human  justice — ^its  non-observance  or 
infringement  is  fraught  with  evil  to  those  having 
power  or  authority  over  others.  It  is  the  duty  of 
employers  to  attend  to  the  comforts  of  their  ser- 
vants, whether  clerks,  shop-assistants,  artisans,  or 
whatever  else  their  vocation.  Yet  the  generality 
of  masters  either  ignore  the  right  to  see  to  these, 
or  most  inefficienuy  and  imperfectly  carry  out 
this  principle.  Viewed  in  another  light,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  a  servant  will  perform  more 
work,  and  execute  it  with  more  zeal  and  efficiency, 
when  the  place  he  works  in  is  comfortably  pro- 
vided, and  there  is  no  scarcity  of  the  accessories 
and  apparatus  connected  with  his  employment. 
"A  good  workman  must  have  fit  tools  to  work 
with;''  and  whether  he  be  clerk,  shop-assistant,  or 
artisan,  there  are  peculiar  implements  and  mate- 
rials  which  ought  to  be  at  hand — ^besides  warmth, 
light,  air,  and  the  furniture  and  other  equipments. 
Where  these  are  unattended  to,  we  find  the  worker 
a  discontented  being,  and  ever  ready  to  make  a 
change,  without  caring  in  the  least  for  any  incon- 
venience to  which  he  may  subject  his  employer. 
Treat  him  (or  her)  well,  and  the  result  will  be, 
increased  exertion  and  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
employer.  No  doubt  there  are  servants  intrinsi- 
cally worthless  and  bad  at  heart,  upon  whom  good 
treatment  makes  no  beneficial  impression,  but  uiese 
wUl  be  found  exceptional  to  the  rule. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  a  sermon,  preached 
on  the  Fast-day,  in  October,  1857,  made  some 
excellent  and  truthful  observations  respecting 
wealthy  employers — ^he  said,  "Let  them  behola 
the  sins  of  the  rich.  How  were  the  poor  op- 
pressed! How  were  the  needy  down  trodden !  In 
many  a  place  the  average  wage  of  men  was  far 
below  their  value  to  their  master:  In  that  a^e, 
there  was  many  a  great  man  who  looked  upon  his 
fellows  as  only  stepping-stones  to  wealtL  He 
built  a  factory  as  he  would  prepare  a  cauldron, 
and  pitched  into  the  vessel  poor  clerks  and  arti- 
sans, without  the  least  regard  for  anything  but 
^ain.  The  sempstress  in  her  garret,  and  the  tailor 
in  his  den,  and  the  artisan  in  the  crowded  factory, 
and  the  servants  who  attended  on  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth,  and  groaned  under  their  oppression, 
would  get  the  ear  of  God,  and  God  would  visit 
their  oppressors.  Let  them  mark  the  sins  of  mer- 
chants. Was  there  ever  an  age  when  the  mer- 
chants of  England  had  more  fallen  from  the 
right?  The  mass  of  them  were,  he  believed, 
honest  to  the  core;  but  he  did  not  know  who 
among  them  were  so.'*  How  few  of  the  rapidly 
made  fortunes,  acquired  by  employers  in  tibe 
present  day,  are  the  result  of  straightforward  and 
scrupulous  honesty.    Are  thy  not  rather  resultant 
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from  t^ftematic  schemiog,  fraud,  and  an  ava- 
rioums  gmdiog  and  curtailment  of  the  inst 
wages  t£at  should  otherwise  have  heen  paid  to 
the  labourers  for  his  or  her  hire.  And  yet  how 
pertiaaoioaslj  they  exact  from  their  serrants  a 
ri^id  amonnt  of  honesty  and  fidelity.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  safely  tme  aziom^  that  no  one  ban 
amass  immense  wealth,  and  execute  the  sacred 
duties  of  life,  of  man  to  his  fellow*man,  in  the 
the  fkoe  of  the  giant  curse  of  pauperism  existing 
amongst  the  fnaiority  of  the  people,  an  eril  of 
snoh  baleful  tenoency,  as  to  reduce  humanity  to  a 
lerel  with  the  savage  t^  of  life  that  formerly 
orerspread  the  earth,  before  the  period  of  an  orer- 
mised  ciTilisation  had  commenced  to  reign. 
Labour  is  a  biassed  thinff  in  itself,  when  equitably 
exercised ;  but  the  selfisnness  of  mankind  has  de- 
graded it  into  a  sorrowful  burdcD,  from  whose 
torture,  in  myriads  of  instances,  dei^h  alone 
brings  relief.  We  are  told  of  the  risks  of  em- 
ployers) but  we  may  lustly  ask,  hare  the  em- 
ployed no  risks  P  Are  they  not  liable  to  sickness, 
arising,  in  many  instances,  from  some  deleterious 
peculiarities  connected  with  their  occupations, 
from  accidents,  to  which  they  are  frequently 
exposed,  and  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body 
and  mind,  from  excessive  hours  of  labour,  and 
from  being  thrown  out  of  employ,  owing  to 
icavoity  of  work  and  the  caprice  of  employers? 
Few,  Yery  few  of  the  large  army  of  workers  are  in 
a  position  to  lay  by  mone^  for  such  contioj^encies 
aa  we  hare  named,  the  minority  of  them  being  ill- 
rewarded  ibr  their  labour. 


The  apprenticeship  system  is  a  frnidul  cause 
of  mischief  to  the  workm^-dasaes ;  and  although 
we  will  not  enter  fully  into  this  evil,  at  this 
time,  yet  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  mmj  be 
useful.  At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  held  in  Deoembor, 
1857,  Professor  George  Wilson  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  referred  to  a  paper,  read  re- 
cently by  ilr.  J.  R.  Napier,  at  Dunlin.  Mr.  Na- 
pier therein  said,  '*  the  system  of  long  apprentioe- 
ships  was  a  total  mistake,  wrongful  alike  to  the 
apprentice,  the  journeyman,  the  master,  and  the 
public ;  that  &ey  are  unnecessary,  and  a  business 
u  learned  much  more  quickly  without  such.''  He 
quoted,  in  special  nroof  of  these  two  facts,  namelj, 
toat  "  the  unrivaued  tools  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  of 
Manchester,  are  made  by  men  who  at  one  tune 
were  common  labourers^  and  that  the  engines  on 
board  all  the  vessels  built  by  his  father,  since 
1852,  when  a  p^reat  strike  occurred  in  the  engi- 
neering establishments  of  Glasgow,  have  been 
made  by  men  who  were  originally  house-car- 
penters or  joiners ;  that  many  of  the  oest  workers 
in  his  ship-yard  were  hand-loom  weavers,  and  that 
half'Starvea  nail-makers  made  passable  riveters  in 
about  a  month."  In  a  future  article  we  purpose 
entering  into  other  important  branches  of  this 
great  subject:  such  as  the  rates  of  wages,  the 
duration  of  hours  of  labour,  and  other  features  of 
interest,  bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
maspen,  who  are  the  chief  agents  in  a  nation's 
wealth. 

W.  D.  M. 
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I  am  not  rieh,  snd  lesreely  poor. 
While  t  can  pay  my  moderate  rent, 

And  "keep  the  wolf**  from  off  "my  door,** 
And  lire,  snd  laugh,  snd  be  content*' 

I  pay  no  tax— Pm  free  to  rove 
Whert'er  I  please— where'er  I  be ; 

I'm  not  !n  debt,  Pm  out  of  love  ; — 
Full  many  a  man  might  envy  me ! 

tfhat  if  my  home  a  garret  Is, 
Midit  Bmoky  tiles  and  chimnies  high  ; 

There  is  one  comfort  still  in  this  :  — 
I'm  so  much  nearer  to  the  sky ! 

No  bank  have  I— my  brain's  my  mint : 
My  oven  is  my  thoughtful  hcsd ; 

And  if  there  oil  is  nothing  in't, 
I  can  go  Bupperless  to  bed  I 

I  feel  no  shame— this  coat  is  old ; 

Dame  Fashion  deems  my  wardrobe  mean  ; 
No  matter,  t*will  keep  out  the  cold — 

No  matter — for  my  shirt  is  clean ! 


Three  chairs  hate  I— three  fHends  to  fill. 

And  barleycorn  instead  of  wine ! 
And  so  we  sit,  gild  Sorrow's  pill, 

With  pleasant  talk  of  '*auld  lang  syne." 

No  "  diners  out,"  but  true  men  they, 
Who  never  care  for  what  they  get, 

So  long  as  host  and  guests  are  gay ; 
Thank  God  !  there  are  some  sound  hearts  ySt ! 

And  so  I  live  my  little  life, 

And  thus  have  learned  to  murmur  not— 
That  I  have  neither  child  nor  wife. 

To  twine  like  tendrils  round  my  lot. 

Yet  oft  I  dream  of  other  days, 

When  first  the  Muse  incited  me, 
To  scribble  loving,  sing-song  lays, 

For  certain  dark  blue  eyes  to  see. 

They're  sleeping  in  Death's  slumber  cold  | 
But,  like  the  stars  when  sun  is  set, 

(For  hearts  can  never  quite  grow  old,) 
Those  eyes  still  smile  in  memory  yet ! 

AV.  B.  B.  S. 
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'*  Elegit  Dtni  m  qtttt  non  rant»  at  ea  qam  loiit  destraerat' 
*'  Dita  a  hit  eboix  de  ee  qui  n'nt  rleo,  poor  redalre 


an  rien  e6  qui  est"— 1  Cor.  L,  2i. 


The  Protefltant  Teader  will  notioe  that  tiie  text 
dote  not  Btaiid  as  he  finds  it  in  dnr  yenion  of  the 
Bible.  In  on]^  it  is  tiias  trmnslated: — "  Dieu  a 
ohoid  lee  ohoeei  yilea  du  monde,  et  les  pins 
m^pris^es)  memo  celks  ftii  ne  tont  pointy  ponr 
nnetmUr  ceile9  qui  iBi>ki ; "  and  in  English,  "  Things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  which 
afe*" 

The  Roman  Catholic  yersion  is,  of  conrse)  nwre 
applicable  to  the  subject.  We  only  notice  the 
difference  of  the  text  to  explain  it. 

The  ftddress  before  ns  was  delivered,  at  the 
special  teqil^i^t  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  that  eity,  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  James  Gillis. 

It  seems  strange  Uiat  a  Scotchman  should  have 
been  chosen  for  this  office,  when  so  many  French- 
men, who,  from  their  natural  proficiency  in  the 
language,  seemed  better  fitted  for  the  task,  were 
[present.  However,  the  Scotchman  Was  chosen, 
and  the  address  was  delivered  by  him,  and,  having 
been  delivered,  is  now  published,  with  a  view  to 
the  profits  resulting  from  its  sale,  being  devoted 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  Eoman  Catholic  Chapel, 
in  Edinburgh; 

After  a  few  lines  addressed  to  the  Apostle  Paul, 
the  Panegyrique  proceeds  with  an  eulogy  on  the 
Tiigin,  who  is  styled,  "  Cette  belle  et  douce 
lumi^re,  qui  se  Uve  au  milieu  des  t^n^bres,  et  va 
r^yclant  d'age  en  age,  la  misericorde  du  Seigneur 
aux  ames  qui  le  ciaignenf 

This  agrees  well  enough  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic adoration  of  the  Tirgin,  but  Protestants, 
not  regarding  her  as  having  been  an  everliving 
revelation  of  mercy  to  God-fearing  souls,  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  notion  here  promulgated. 

After  this  offering  of  praise,  the  Bishop  com- 
mences his  subject,  and  introduces  it  by  the  appli- 
cation of  his  text  to  the  events  of  the  past,  com- 
memorated by  the  preceding  fete. 

''  If,"  he  says,  'Mt  be,  under  any  circumstances, 
permitted  to  demand  from  history  a  confirmation 
of  the  words  of  an  Apostle,  on  this  occasion,  and 
in  this  place,  would  the  request  be  justified,  for^ 
in  the  annals  of  Christianity,  can  history  offer  us 
a  more  wonderful  episode  (of  which  the  principal 
wonder  and  charm  are  the  result  of  the  very  truth 
announced  by  the  Apostle),  than  that  in  which 
we  read  of  the  exploits  of  this  heroine  of  France, 
whose  imperishable  memory  is  this  day  so  vividly 


recalled  to  the  minds  of  all  present"  He  then 
steps  back  fer  some  oentnries,  and  begins  an  histo- 
rical account  of  the  dark  scenes  which  blotted 
the  early  pages  of  French  history,  and  ultimately 
led  to  that  demoralixation  and  degradation  which 
sullied  France  in  after  years.  He  teUs  us  of  the 
hostilities  between  France  and  England,  begin- 
ning in  the  tenth  century,  from  which  date  he 
draws  us  on  te  the  era  of  "La  Pucelle,"  the 
heroine  of  the  day,  and  the  subject  of  the  Pane- 
gyrique. 

And,  while  extolling  Franco  as  a  "  brave  and 
Christian  Country,"  he  offers  a  little  tribute  te  the 
land  of  his  birth.  In  speaking  of  the  fbrmer  oontesto 
between  the  two  people,  he  says^  "  Si  les  joum^es 
de  Crecy,  de  PoicUers,  et  d'Aginoourt,  si  fam^Uses 
dans  vos  annoles  (he  is  addressing  Frenchmen)  be 
it  remembered))  prouvent  quelqu^  chose,  c'est  que 
le  temps  arrivant  oil  vous  devriex  nous  lAttre  k 
votre  tour,  vous  battiez  oertos  dea  adversairea 
dignes  de  vous." 

He  next  gives  us  some  account  of  France  under 
Charles  YI.,  when  the  unhappy  kingdom  became 
the  scene  of  turmoil  and  contention,  and  when 
two  contending  parties  struggled  madly  for  supre- 
macy. And  these  opposing  factions,  he  adds.  Were 
Bwayed  by  those  who,  although  of  princely  standi- 
ing,  were  neither  brave  nor  honourable  men,  but» 
on  the  contrary,  little  better  than  traitors  and 
assassins.  Traitors  to  their  insane  king  (for 
Charles  YI.  was  mad),  and  assassins  to  each  oth^, 
and  all,  indeed,  who  opposed  their  designs,  or 
marred  their  intentions. 

Such  was  the  stete  of  France  when,  on  the  death 
of  Charles  YI.,  an  English  herald,  at  the  Abbey 
of  St  Denys,  proclaimed  the  infant  son  of  Henry 
Y.)  of  England,  King  of  both  France  and  Eng- 
land. And  the  proclamation  waa  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  armed  hosta  of  England  into 
France.  Calais,  and  Montargis,  with  other  placea, 
yielded  to  English  sway,  and  the  complete  con- 
quest of  France  seemed  pending.  And  thus  does 
Mgr.  Gillis  describe  the  English  force,  aa  it  atalked 
forward  in  ite  conquering  path :  ^*  Lea  voyez-voua, 
oca  vainqueura  qui  fiottent  au  aoufle  de  la  victoirei 
cea  archera  invinciblea,  cette  artiUerie  redoubteble 
cea  beaux  et  preux  chevaliera  qtii  a'avance  viaiire 
levee  vera  le  aud  ?  Ceat  Gladdia,  ou  Gladeedalei 
o*est  Salisbury,  c'est  Talbot,  c*est  Falstaff,  c'eat 
Suffolk,  Orleans  I    Si  fidre  et  si  fiddle!    Ce  aont 


*  **  Panegjriqae  de  Jeanoe  d*AK,  Pronono6  dans  la  Cathsdrale  d*Orleani  k  la  FAte  da  Mai,  1867.**     Par  Hgr.  QtLUB, 
Sveqiat  da  Liaiyrm,  Vioaire  Apoitoliqee  d'Sdimboarg. 
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bien  nos  dairons  qui  Bonnent  deja  i  tos  portes." 
But  wheie  was  the  Danphin  all  this  time ;  he 
who,  as  heir  to  the  crown,  should  have  been  on 
the  alert  to  prevent  any  other  attempting  to  appro* 
priate  his  inheritance.  How  did  he  resent  or 
meet  the  claim  asserted  hj  the  Kon  of  England's 
monarch  to  the  realm  of  France  ?  The  Dauphin 
was  immersed  in  the  pleasures  and  intrigues  of 
his  court;  he  loved  his  courtiers  and  his  courte- 
zans, and  their  soft  words  and  accents,  better  than 
his  brave,  rough  soldiers,  with  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  turmoil  of  the  battle-field.  To  quote  Mgr. 
Gillis'  words  again,  "Le  Dauphin  court  k  sa 
mine,  et  perd  gaiement  son  royaume."  And  then, 
quoting  a  very  excellent  remark  from  another 
writer,  he  says,  as  a  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 
the  melancholy  state  of  France  at  that  period, 
**  When  an  internal  corruption  gnaws  at  the  heart 
of  the  State,  when  the  fear  of  God  is  quenched, 
and  the  sanctity  of  justice  and  equity  forgotten ; 
when  even  outward  morality  has  disappeared) 
then  men  fidl  into  an  abyss  of  error  from  which 
neither  human  power  nor  human  wisdom  can 
withdraw  them." 

A  frightful  picture  of  the  state  of  France  under 
the  Dauphin,  QharleeYIL,  follows:  *<It  would 
be  difficult,"  says  the  Bishop  in  his  address,  **  to 
exaggerate  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  with  which 
your  land  was  then  inundated.  A  general  corrup- 
tion spread  throughout  the  country,  like  the  burn- 
ing and  destructive  tide  which  a  volcano  vomits. 
The  passions  of  the  nobles  were  unrestrained,  and 
thus,  the  humbler  classes,  imitating  the  vices  of 
their  superiors,  became  as  unprincipled  as  they 
were.  Borne  down  by  excessive  taxation,  despoiled 
by  the  permitted  ravages  of  an  under-paid  soldiery, 
they  became  discontented  and  rebellious,  and  gave 
evidence  of  these  feelings  in  insurrectionary  move- 
ments and  revolts." 

The  chronicles  of  "  History  "  attest  the  truth  of 
this  picture.  France  was  at  that  time  a  prey  to 
the  most  frightful  disorder  and  profligacy ;  misery 
seemed  to  have  made  it  her  abode,  and  misfortune 
became  the  inheritance  of  the  French.  Men, 
steeped  in  sin  to  the  very  lips,  seemed  to  forget 
all  moral  and  religious  obligation,  and  glory  in 
their  g^ty  acts,  instead  of  sorrowing  for  them. 

"  Se  meurtre,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  etait  devenue 
ik  la  fin  pour  oes  hommes  une  volupte,  et  ils  trai- 
taient  aveo  indignity  les  oadavres." 

The  mention  of  this  oiroumstanoe  seems  sin- 
gular, until  we  remember,  that  any  disrespect  to 
the  dead  is  considered  a  heinous  and  unjustifiable 
crime  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  and,  therefore,  the 
almost  hopeless  depravity  of  a  Bom  an  Catholic 
nation  might  be  argued  as  much  from  the  in- 
fringement of  this  principle  of  their  religion,  as 
from  any  outward  irregularity  of  conduct. 

And  then,  at  that  time,  when  poor  devoted  France 
seemed  lost  beyond  all  hope,  when  misery  knocked 


at  every  portal,  and  hope  fled  shrieking  from  each 
trembling  wretch,  then  came  gaunt  famine  with 
her  hideous  face,  making  terror  still  more  terrible : 
and  pestilence  walked  hand  in  nand  with  her, 
smiting  those  doomed  beings  whom  famine,  and 
woe,  and  war  had  spared. 

"  Et  la  peste,"  says  the  Bishon,  •*  s'ajoutant  i  la 
Heunine,  emportait  i  elle  seule  dans  Paris  plus  de 
cinquante  mille  victimes." 

«  And  the  pestilence,"  says  the  Bishop, ''  added 
to  the  fiunine,  carried  ofl^  in  Paris  alone,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  victims."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
describe  the  state  of  that  city,  and  of  the  countiy 
generally,  and  he  says,  speaking  in  the  present 
tense,  as  if  the  vivid  picture  of  its  wretchedness 
had  carried  him  back,  and  made  him  alive  again 
in  the  past, — 

"  The  icy  breath  of  winter  covers  all  with  frost, 
the  poor  are  reduced  to  eat  that  which  even  swine 
^liifHftiii ;  night  and  day  women  and  children  run 
through  the  streets,  craving  against  nakedness 
and  hunger,  either  relief  or  death;  frozen  and 
exhausted  children,  by  scores,  creep  to  the  dung- 
hills for  warmth;  the  wolves  ransack  the  dty, 
and,  in  bands,  invade  the  cemeteries,  preying  on 
the  dead." 

And  these  horrors,  he  adds,  fade  before  others 
which  are  perpetrated  by  men  reduced  to  the  very 
lowest  state  of  civilization.  And  in  speaking  of 
these  he  says : — **  A  deviUsh  thirst  for  ill,  and  for 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  has  usurped  the 
place  of  piety  and  love.  The  country  people,  at 
one  time  so  gentie  and  peaceable,  are  now  ren- 
dered desperate  by  despair.  They  desert  their 
homes,  and  prowl  through  the  forests,  murdering 
all  they  meet.  The  fields  remain  untilled  $  the 
population  fly ;  even  the  very  brutes  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  turmoil,  anarchy,  and  confusion, 
that  they  seek  refuge  from  it  They  have  learned, 
by  its  now  too  frequent  recurrence,  that  the  sound 
of  the  alarm  bell  portends  danger,  and,  at  its 
warning  tone,  they  hasten  for  protection  to  the 
city  gates." 

And  at  this  point,  still  wandering  in  the  dreary 
past,  he  turns  enthusiastically  to  the  subject  of 
of  the  Pan^gyrique,  and  thus  apostrophizes  her : 
**  Apparaissiez,  vous  maintenant,"  he  says,  "  dans 
toute  le  n6ant  de  votre  faiblesse,  mais  dans  toute 
la  force  de  votre  foi,  jeune  berg^re  (he  adopts  the 
poetical  notion  of  her  having  been  a  shepherdess), 
jeune  berggre  de  Domremi  car  le  jour  est  arrive, 
que  vous  annoncaient  vos  saintes,  et  d^k  I'^p^e  de 
la  victoire,  marquee  aux  signes  des  divines  fidb- 
lesses  du  Calvaire  vous  attend  k  Fierbois.  Et  s'il 
est  vrai  comme  vous  Fassuriez  nagu^res  qu'il  y  a 
entre  Coussei  et  Vancoulenrs  une  jeune  fille  qui  en 
moins  d'un  an  fera  sacrer  le  roi  de  France,  faites 
la  connoitre,  il  en  est  temps,  aux  merveilles  de 
sa  lanniere,  et  que  le  monde  entier  apprenne, 
qu'elle  se  nomme  Jeanne  d*Arc." 

And  then  Mgr.  Gillis  tells  us  that  hehas  prepared 
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himself  for  the  important  mission  entrusted  to  him 
bj  "le  rit  pienx  du  peUrinage;"  that  he  has 
Tisited  tiie  scene  of  botii  the  birth  and  the  death 
of  La  Puoelle ;  that  he  has  thought  of  her  in  the 
tranquil  yalley  of  the  Mouse,  and  seen  the  sun 
rise  on  the  sanctuary  where  the  holy  water  of  her 
baptism  sprinkled  her. 

Ifgr.  Gillis  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
divine  mission  of  La  Puoelle,  and  we  have  his 
own  emphatic  words  in  illustration  of  that  fact : — 
"Eh!  bien,  j'aime  ici  k  le  prodamer,  je  crois  iL 
Jeanne  d'Arc ;  je  ne  puis  voir  en  elle  autre  chose 
qu'une  envoy^e  de  Dieu ;  et  je  viens  parmi  ceux 
qui  la  brOl^nt,  inscrire  au  temple  de  sa  memoire, 
non  une  apologie  de  ses  yertus,  mais  I'ayeu  du 
crime  de  mes  p^res ;  et  comme  deposer  au  pied  de 
sa  sainte  image,  Tofirande  bien  tardive  d'une 
reparation  de  justice.** 

The  career  of  Joan  of  Arc  was,  without  doubt,  a 
most  extraordinary  one  :  that  she  was  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  Qod,  raised  up  for  a  special 
purpose,  all,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, must  allow,  but  that  there  is  anything 
of  holiness  about  her,  we  deny.  She  was  a  good 
strong  country  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer 
named  Arc.  She  left  her  parents,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  became  a  servant  at  a  littie  country  inn 
at  Domremi.  At  that  place,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  mounting  and  riding  the  soldiers'  and  other 
horses,  and  thus  became  a  good  horsewoman. 
From  the  travellers  who  frequented  that  inn  she 
no  doubt  heard  the  fearful  state  in  which  her 
country  was  plunged ;  she  heard  the  king  and  his 
crimes,  probably,  and  misfortunes  discussed,  and 
being  of  an  excitable  and  imaginary  temperament, 
she  invested  the  monarch  with  all  kinds  of  imagi- 
nary virtues,  not  one  of  which  did  he  really 
possess,  took  up  his  cause,  and  that  of  her  countiy 
in  his,  and,  acting  on  the  superstition  of  her  reli- 
gion and  time,  became  the  heroine  she  had  taught 
the  people  to  believe  she  was.  And,  again,  her 
death  was  undoubtedly  a  crime,  but  one  resulting 
from  the  dark  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived.  We  don't  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
"  witches  '*  in  our  days,  but  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  universally  recognized,  and,  when 
convicted  of  exercising  their  art,  punished,  as  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  was.  There  was  no  greater  crime 
in  burning  Joan  of  Arc  than  Eleanor  Cobham,  or 
any  old  woman  who  might  have  been  accused  of 
bewitching  a  cow.  AVitchcraft  was  an  acknow- 
ledged crime,  a  stated  punishment  being  assigned 
to  it.  Joan  of  Arc  was  found  guilty  of  the  crime, 
and  suffered  the  punishment.  It  is  an  event  to 
be  deeply  deplored,  as  deeply  as  the  death  of 
Mary  of  Scotland,  and  many  others  who  have 
suffered,  but  it  is  not  the  crime  against  sanctity 
and  religion  which  Mgr.  Gillis  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Naturally  our  feelings  of  sympathy  are 
excited  by  the  picture  of  a  young  girl,  whose 


greatest  fault  seems  to  have  been  enthusiasm, 
suffering  a  death  of  torture ;  but  in  speaking  of 
that  event,  we  must  look  at  the  crime  of  which 
she  was  accused,  and  not  at  the  individual — 
judge  of  the  crime  and  its  punishment,  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,  and  not  allow  our  judgment  to  be 
blinded  with  merciful  thoughts  of  the  helpless 
victim. 

But  to  Mgr.  Gillis  and  his  Panegyrique.  He  tells 
us  that  the  father  of  Joan  of  Arc  had  frequenUy 
been  troubled  with  dreams,  in  which  he  saw  his 
daughter  armed  cap-h-pi^,  leading  warriors  to 
victory,  and  so  distasteful  was  this  picture  to  him, 
that  he  said  to  his  sons, 

"  If  I  believed  this  could  ever  happen,  I  would 
desire  you  to  drown  her,  and  if  you  refused,  I 
would  drown  her  myself." 

It  is  very  probable  that  his  dreams,  fears,  and 
commands  on  this  subject  were  the  very  means  of 
introducing  it  to  the  mind  of  his  daughter,  and 
then,  when  fanaticisim  had  made  her  fancy  her- 
self the  pre-ordained  heroine,  she  excused  her 
conduct  to  herself,  by  stating  that  it  was  the  will 
of  God. 

Religious  fervour  is  the  strongest  of  all,  and 
Joan  of  Arc  was  a  religious  enthusiast ;  she  looked 
on  her  mission  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  and 
this  feeling  carried  her  through  the  strange  scenes 
of  her  unprecedented  career. 

Twice,  we  are  told,  when  the  idea  of  becoming 
the  deliverer  of  her  country  had  entered  into  her 
mind,  did  she  go  to  the  Chevalier  de  Baudricourt, 
and  pray  him  to  conduct  her  to  the  king.  On  the 
first  occasion  he  treated  her  demand  in  a  some- 
what imceremonious  manner.  "  Qu'on  lui  donne 
de  bons  soufflets,  dit  de  Baudricourt,  et  qu'on  la 
reconduise  A  son  per^ ;  il  n'y  a  d'autre  tem^e  i 
pareille  folie."  His  advice,  however,  was  not  taken, 
and  successive  applications  on  the  part  of  Joan  at 
length  induced '  him  to  write  to  the  king  on  her 
behalf ;  the  answer  of  the  monarch  directed  him 
to  furnish  Joan  with  a  body  guard,  to  conduct  her 
to  his  presence.  Having  traversed  the  distance 
between  Domremi  and  Chinon,  she  was  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  the  Dauphin  and  his  court. 
In  her  warrior's  dress  (for  she  had  adopted  martial 
male  attire)  she  presented  herself  before  Charles 
YII.,  and  then,  says  the  Bishop, ''  when  she  spoke 
of  her  mission,  trustworthy  witnesses  inform  us 
that  some  Divine  essence  shone  throughout  the 
frame  of  this  young  girl." 

It  is  quite  possible,  or  rather  quite  certain, 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  her  feelings  must  have 
animated  her  face  and  words,  and  this  would 
have  been  quite  foundation  enough  for  the  sup- 
posed miracle  of  a  Divine  manifestation.  But  the 
bishop  next  goes  on  to  insist  on  the  miraculous 
nature  of  her  mission. 

"Let  men  deny,  if  they  can,"  he  says,  '^the 
mission  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  they  deny  many  other 
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thiii|;s  in  the  present  day;"  (md  then  he  brings 
forward  as  an  arg:am6nt  in  faTour  of  the  mission, 
that  whioh  is  no  argument  at  all,  but  simply  a 
fact,  and  he  says, — 

**  Soit  que  Jeanne  n'ait  donne  aux  hommes  de 
son  temps  auoune  preuve  d'une  mission  sur- 
naturelle:  qu'on  n'oxplique  alors  le  fait  que 
Dunois,  que  La  Hire,  que  Xaintiailles,  que  tout 
oe  qui  restait  de  plus  valeureux  et  de  plus 
cheyaleresque  en  France,  ait  jamais  pu  s'ouDlier 
au  point  que  de  oonlenter  d  se  laisser  sauver  par 
le  bras  d'lme  femme.'' 

Now  the  explanation  he  requires  may  be  given 
in  a  few  words.  The  warriors  of  France  looked 
on  Joan  as  a  leader  appointed  by  heayen,  and  in 
that  position  they  forgot  her  sox«  They  ranged 
themselves  under  her  banuer,  as  under  the  ban- 
ner of  a  captain  of  the  l^ord,  and  in  that 
oharacter,  and  that  character  alone  did  they 
recognise  her  authority,  or  accept,  as  the  bishop 
would  say,  safety  from  her.  They  wquld  have 
obeyed  pian,  woman  or  child  unaer  the  same 
circumstances;  their  submission  was  no  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  the  mission  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  Perhaps  we  might  add,  that  if  the 
early  success  of  the  first  part  of  her  career  proved, 
or  tended  to  prove,  that  Heaven  directed  her 
movements,  the  disastrous  termination  signalled 
Heaven's  disapprobation  of  the  course  she  had 
taken.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  meet  this 
difioulty,  places  her  among  the  catalogue  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  either  the 
necessity  for,  or  benefit  of  her  martyrdom,  and 
therefore  refuse  to  recognise  it.  ^e  was  an 
appointed  instrument,  as  we  said  before,  but  we 
do  not  hold  that  her  mission  was  divine.  Attila, 
the  GK>thic  king,  was  an  appointed  instrument; 
Napoleon,  of  later  years,  was  an  appointed  instru- 
ment; Nana  Sahib,  in  the  present  ers^,  is  the 
same,  but  no  one  can  say  that  either  one  or  the 
other  had  or  has  Divine  authority  for  what  either 
has  been,  or  is  being  done.  But  we  do  not  wish  to 
compare  the  good  Maid  of  Orleans,  for  she  was  a 
very  good  person  in  her  way,  with  either  Attila, 
Napoleon,  or  the  Nana ;  but  in  assigning  to  her  a 
divine  mission,  we  say  she  has  that  given  her  to 
which  she  had  no  more  claim  than  they  had  or 
have.  However,  to  return  to  her  histoiy  as  set 
forth  by  the  Bishop,  as  is  well  known,  she  con- 
ducted the  king  to  Rheims,  where  he  was  crowned. 
And  the  difference  with  which  Romanists  and 
Protestants  look  on  this  fact»  is  simply  that  Roman- 
ists consider  that  Joan  herself  accomplished  it  by 
a  miraculous  power,  whereas  Protestants  contend 
that  the  new  life  which  was  infused  by  her  pre- 
sence and  religious  assertions,  into  the  priest-led 
army,  under  the  supposition  that  her  power  was 


miraculously  bestowed,  gave  that  army  the  means 
of  succeeding  in  a  beforetime  failing  i^ttempt. 

And  to  dear  her  of  the  charge  of  ezaggeratlpg 
the  power  bestowed  on  her,  the  Bishop  utters  the 
following  remarks: — "Once  let  supernatant  in* 
spiration  be  admitted,  and  nothii^g  is  more  difficult 
among  persons  whose  minds  soar  to  this  pinnacle, 
than  to  know  the  precise  limits  of  the  sHpematural* 
or  where  the  tide  of  human  thought  ceases  to  mix 
its  waters  with  the  ooean  of  divinity."  Nqw  this 
is  poetically  expressed,  but  there  is  %  want  of  ooni" 
mon  sense  in  it.  In  the  first  place, "  supernatural 
inspiration''  is  not  a  plant  of  every  day  growth 
Th^  necessity  for  miracles  has  passed  away,  the 
miracles  themselves  with  the  necessity  have  also 
disappeared.  If  M.  GilUs  h^d  said,  *^lfex9sm 
who  are  oi^^ed  away  by  their  imaguuitica;^  never 
know  where  to  stop  in  the  strange  paths  into 
which  imagination  may  le^  them,"  he  would 
have  come  much  nearer  to  the  truth ;  but  this  is 
the  Protestant  view  of  the  case.  His  description 
of  the  siege  of  Orleans  we  give  in  his  own  ^ords. 

"  Quel  est  il,  oet  intrepide  aux  aUurea  de  mmei 
quiose  <^vancer  le  nremier  sur  oette  meqh^nta 
gputtidre  de  hois,  qwon  a  jetee  a  Ift  h&te  sur  une 
wrche  brise?  au  pont?  C'est  Nicholas  de  Girisme 
commandeur  de  Saint  Jean,  qui  se  preoipite  k  U 
t^te  des  siens  oontre  le  rampart,  k  travers  toute 
une,  gr^le  de  traits.  £t  cet  ardhange  arm^  qua 
iurent  avoir  vu  mm  soldatt,  marohant  i  U  tete  det 
Francais;  et  ces  pontifs  tons  resplendissants  de 
lumiere  qu'on  croitapercevoir  sur  les  murs ;  et  ces 
cavaliers  qu'on  se  figure  aussi  dans  les  airs,  jeunes 
et  formidables  oomme  aux  jours  de  Macohabees, 
qui  Bont  Us  ?  Cest  St  Aignau,  o'est  St.  Eurerte, 
e'est  la  milice  de  Dieu  meme ;  o'est  Miehel  I'ange  des 
viotoires  etemelles,  Tange  aussi  de  Jeanne  a|Aro. 
Le  combat  n'est  plus  egal ;  la  joum^  est  neruue ! 
Mourez  maintenant,  on  partez,  Gladeaoale  et 
Talbot!" 

But  we  can  linger  no  more  with  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  or  her  panegyrist.  The  subsequent  scenes 
of  her  history  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 
tion. M.  Oillis,  having  led  us  through  her  visions 
and  triumphs,  takes  us  to  the  last  sad  act  of  her 
short  life,  for  she  was  only  nineteen  when  that 
life  was  taken  from  her,  and  her  horrible  doom 
fulfilled  in  the  market  place  at  Rouen,  the  synod 
which  tried  and  condemned  her  being  oompoaed, 
with  one  exception  (the  English  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Winchester)  of  Frenchmen.  We  have  extracted 
enough  of  the  pamphlet  to  show  its  general  stjle 
and  bearing.  It  is  interesting  in  historical  detaili 
but  we  dissent  entirely  from  its  religioufl  views. 
The  whole  sketch  of  the  state  of  France  is  clear| 
concise,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  very  interest- 
ing, and,  setting  aside  the  peculiar  religious 
opinions,  may  be  found  well  worthy  of  pemsal  by 
i  persons  of  any  sect,  denomination,  or  religioiL 
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The  annexation  of  Oude,  the  mutiny  in 
India,  the  part  taken  by  the  chiefs  of  that 
country,  the  prison  life  of  its  king,  the  voyages 
of  his  mother  and  his  relatives  to  this  country, 
the  death  of  the  dowager  Queen,  the  story  of 
the  siege  against  the  Residency,  at  Lucknow, 
the  relief  of  Sir  John  Inglis  by  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  and^ir  James  Outram,  their  second 
siege,  and  relief  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the 
final  attack,  and  the  stubborn  defence  around 
Lucknow,  the  route  of  the  rebels,  the  proclama- 
tion of  Viscount  Canning,  the  despatch  of  the 
Earl  of  EUenborough,  the  crisis,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  noble  earl,  and  the  close  of  the 
debate,  have  all  combined  to  give  an  interest 
to  any  authentic  work  on  the  state  of  Oude, 
its  history,  and  the  causes  of  its  disorganiza- 
tion. Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  was  for  several 
recent  years  the  British  resident  at  the  Court 
of  Lucknow.  He  was  a  careful  and  an  obser- 
vant man,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
oflBce  with  fidelity  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
kindness  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Oude.  He 
was  indebted  for  his  appointment  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dalhousie ;  but  he  opposed  the  annexa- 
tion, which  that  nobleman,  when  Governor- 
General  for  India,  considered  necessary.  All 
the  schemes  of  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  were 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  Oude,  under 
British  protection,  and,  nominally,  under  the 
King,  whom,  however,  he  wished  to  supersede 
by  a  council,  half  British  and  half  native,  and 
he '  adopted  this  view  from  the  conviction, 
formed  reluctantly,  that  the  monarch  was  un- 
able and  unworthy  to  reign. 

Petitions  have  been  presented  to  Parliament, 
signed  by  many  persons  in  different  parts  of 
this  country,  for  the  restoration  of  the  King  of 
Oude.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  petitioners 
were  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
monarch  whom  they  wish*  to  re-inflict  upon 
this  tortured  territory.  Since  the  arrival  of 
the  Royal  Family  of  Oude  in  this  country,  a 
considerable  amount  of  agitation  has  been  arti- 
ficially raised  on  the  subject.  Major  Bird, 
who  was,  we  believe,  employed  at  the  Resi- 
dency in  Lucknow,  made  tours  through  the 
provinces,  in  favour  of  his  friends,  the  Royal 
Family  of  that  province.  He  collected  editors 
of  papers,  and,  failing  them,  their  reporters,  to 
his  hotel,  addressed  them  on  the  claims,  inno- 
cence, and  worth  of  the  Oude  Royal  Family  ; 
and  delivered  packets  of  pamphlets,  disclosing 
the  intricacies  of  their  case,  and  the  arguments 
for  these  claims.  Men  have  a  tendency  in  this 
country  to  believe  in  the  distant  as  being  also 


the  good.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  avidity 
wherewith  honest  radicals  even  take  up  the 
cause  of  a  dissolute  aristocracy,  living  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  worse  predicament  for  a  kingdom 
than  that  of  Oude  during  the  residency  of 
Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  whcf,  nevertheless,  op- 
posed its  annexation  to  British  India.  These 
two  volumes  are  chiefly  occupied  with  notes 
drawn  up  by  the  author  of  his  tour  of  infec- 
tion through  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  They 
also  contain  some  of  his  private  letters  on  the 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that,  and  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  our  dominions,  for,  after  all  that  ha^ 
been  said  and  written  of  annexation,  Oude  wiis 
long  ago  practically  part  of  British  India,  and 
the  King  was  its  hereditary  pro-consul.  Sir 
W.  H.  Sleeman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Elliot,  date4 
on  the  18th  June,  1849,  wrote — 

My  report  gives,  I  believe,  a  fur  ezpoiitioii  of  thi^ 
evils,  with  a  suggeation  of  the  best  reioedy  thi^t  I  9«a 
think  of.  It  is  the  formation  of  a  Board,  oonsistinf  of 
a  President  and  two  members,  nominated  by  the  Sane, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Govemor-Cienenu, 
and  not  to  be  dismissed  without  his  Lordship's  pravioui 
sanction.  This  Board  is  to  make  the  settlraient  of  H^ 
revenue  nroposed,  when  Lord  Hardinge  was  here,  anid 
to  have  tne  carrying  it  out 

This  Board  will  bo  a  substitute  for  the  Re^ney,  but 
not  so  good.  The  King  is  well  in  body^ ;  and,  unleia 
he  will  abdicate,  we  cannot  get  the  minority  far  th« 
Bcgency. 

The  dignity  of  a  King  is  an  empty  thing, 
when  its  owner  is  required  to  nominate  the 
high  officers  of  his  kingdom,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation  of  the  Oovemor- General j  and  cannot 
dismiss  them  without  the  concurrence  of  that 
official.  This  was  the  state  of  matters  at 
Lucknow  in  1849,  and  an  annexation,  com- 
pleted in  1856,  must  have  been  an  improve- 
ment, except,  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  Royal  Family.  It  might,  indeed,  be  an- 
swered, that,  on  the  same  principle,  it  would  be 
proper  and  wise  to  annex  all  the  protected  sove- 
reignties, such  as  those  of  Holkar  and  Scindiah, 
or  the  Cis  Sutlej  rajahs  who  rendered  us  gal- 
lant service  at  Delhi.  The  statement  would 
not,  however,  be  correct,  unless  these  rajahs 
are  imbecile,  their  court  a  mass  of  incurable 
corruption,  and  the  resident,  not  an  adviser 
only,  but  a  dictator.  Wherever  matters  have 
come  to  that  pass,  we  are  confident  that  th^ 
court  can  only  be  a  means  of  oppression. 

The  preceding  extract  shows  that  the  Resi- 
dent at  Lucknow,  in  1849,  considered  himself 
entitled  to  dictate  terms  to  the  King,  and  to 
see  that  his  commands  were  obeyed.   Througli 
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both  tbese  volumes  we  find  abundant  evidence 
that  the  Royal  Family  of  Oude  existed  only 
in  consequence  of  British  power  and  protec- 
tion, ^and  that  all  classes  of  men  looked  to 
the  British  Resident  as  the  only  person  through 
whom  the  redress  of  wrongs  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  evidence  is  equally  clear  that  the 
unfortunate  kingdom  contained  a  large  and 
powerful  class  who  do  not  seek  the  redress  of 
wrongs.  They  aae  peculiarly  wrong-doers. 
They  consist  of  talookdars — that  is  to  say, 
chie&,  or  landowners,  as  they  are  termed — who 
are  not  owners,  but  tenants  of  land,  who  lease 
from  the  Crown  a  district,  and  practically  sub- 
let portions  to  the  cultivators. 

The  remarks  of  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  noted 
down  as  he  journeyed  through  the  land  in  1849, 
let  us  clearly  see  the  state  of  the  land  question 
of  Oude.  The  talookdars  we  have  described, 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  middle-men : 
we  have  no  corresponding  class  in  this  coun- 
try; and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  at  once 
comprehending  their  position.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  actually  rent  collectors.  They 
contract  with  the  Government  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  for  the  rents  of  land  which  belongs,  as 
nearly  all  the  land  of  Oude  belongs,  to  the 
Crown.  They  are  factors  who  do  not  charge 
for  their  labours  a  per  centage  on  their  col- 
lection, but  who  pay  a  fixed  sum  for  leave 
to  collect  the  rents.  They  may  be  turned  out 
of  their  district  without  any  notice.  For  in- 
stance. Viscount  Canning's  proclamation  did 
no  more  than  singing  men  and  women  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing  at  any  time.  This  slight 
difference  existed,  indeed,  that  Viscount  Can- 
ning confiscated  the  proprietary  riglits  of  the 
talookdars  and  their  followers,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  the  Crown; 
while  a  eunuch,  or  a  singing  woman,  who  was 
also  and  necessarily  something  more,  confis- 
cated a  talookdar's  proprietary  rights,  if  some 
other  talookdar  offered  her  a  larger  bribe,  or 
was,  perhaps,  her  "fancy  man."  The  culti- 
vators had  nothing  to  do  with  these  proprietary 
rights,  except  to  pay  for  them ;  they  also  paid 
the  bribes.  The  talookdar  in  possession  for 
the  time  knew  that  he  could  only  remain 
there  if  he  were  too  strong  to  be  removed.  A 
weak  man  would  not  give  a  courtezan  lacs  of 
rupees  for  Maun  Singh's  pergunnah,  because 
he  would  know  well  that  Maun  Singh  could 
not  be  removed.  Each  talookdar  enlisted 
followers,  and  erected  a  fort  in  the  heart  of  a 
jungle.  The  trade  formed  a  party  very  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  but  alien  from  the  peasant 
and  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  They  formed  alli- 
ances, both  offensive  and  defensive,  to  protect 
the  weak  from  the  strong,  and  all  from  the 
Crown.  An  honest  talookdar  did  not  disturb 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  farmers.  He  took 
one-third  of  the  produce  in  full  of  all  demands. 


Of  this  one-third,  he  paid  one-half  to  the 
Crown,  and  reserved  one-half  to  himself.  Thus 
he  seemed  to  have  an  interest  in  the  produc- 
tiveness and  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and 
as  the  returns  of  the  ^annnr  increased,  so  in- 
creased the  revenue  of  the  king  and  his  talook- 
dar. Society  became  a  grand  partnership, 
which  the  strength  of  Maun  Singh  has  enabled 
him  to  work  well,  and  the  lands  under  his 
care  are  converted  into  "gardens;"  but  he  has 
a  large  army.  He  has  thus  secured  assurance 
against  the  notice  to  quit,  which  ever  hangs 
over  ^he  head  of  the  less  powerful  talookdar. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  the  proprietary 
rights  of  that  class,  as  of  those  belonging  to 
our  freeholders,  who  are  the  absolute  proprie- 
tors of  their  estates.  The  distinction  shows 
the  ignorance  of  those  Governors  of  India, 
who,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  last 
debate  on  Oude,  asserted  continually  that 
Viscount  Canning's  proclamation  guarded 
strictly  to  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  chiefs, 
landowners,  talookdars,  and  their  followers; 
confiscated  also  the  rights  of  the  cultivators  and 
the  peasantry.  The  rights  of  the  latter  are  not 
legally  affected  by  any  change  of  talookdars. 
The  cultivators  are  supposed  to  be  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  subject  to  the  payments  already 
stated,  and  to  such  others  as  an  avaricious  chief 
may  exact  illegally. 

Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  commenced  his  journey 
from  Lucknow  on  the  1st  December,  1849, 
accompanied  by  other  officers,  with  a  consider- 
able escort.  Their  first  stage  was  Nawab- 
gnnge,  and  theypassed  through  a  well  cultivated 
coun  try.  The  two  pergunn^  of  Nawabgunge 
and  Lidhore  were  well  managed,  but  Aga 
Ahmud,  the  Amil  and  his  deputies,  were  com- 
pelled to  connive  at  the  wickedness  of  one  of 
the  admired  landholders,  Ghoolam  Huzrut,  who 
was  augmenting  his  estate  by  seizing  those  of  his 
weaker  neighbours.  Ghoolam  Huzrut  wanted 
more  men,  and  some  twenty  days  previously  he 
adopted  a  novel  method  of  enlisting  them.  He 
sent  a  party  of  the  men  whom  he  had  engaged 
previously  into  Lucknow,  with  orders  to  break 
open  the  great  goal,  and  invite  the  prisoners  to 
join  him.  They  made  the  attempt.  Of  the 
prisoners  five  were  killed,  seven  were  wounded, 
twenty-five  were  retaken,  and  forty -five  escaped. 
This  was  the  first  of  those  exemplary  land- 
owners on  the  way  out  of  Lucknow  whose 
cause  has  been  so  actively  advocated  in  the 
Press  and  in  Parliament  for  some  time.  Among 
the  persons  thus  released  was  Furh  Alee,  one 
of  four  assassins  who,  on  the  8th  April,  1847, 
attacked  the  Chief  Minister,  Ameen-ad-Dowlah, 
dragged  him  from  his  carriage  in  the  streets  of 
Lucknow,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  mob,  stood 
over  him  with  drawn  daggers  at  his  breast, 
until  his  relatives  brought  fifty  thousand  rupees 
(£5,000)  for  his  ransom.     The  Minister  was 
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only  released  by  the  intervention  of  the  Resi. 
dent  and  Captain  Bird,  who,  we  think,  were 
guilty  of  oomponnding  a  felony.  Certainly  a 
stranger  incident  could  not  be  supposed  than 
the  representative  of  our  sovereign  and  his 
sssistant  standing  in  the  street  at  Lucknow, 
and  negotiating  with  four  villains  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  King's  minister.  The  proceedings 
lasted  for  some  hours,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king's  soldiers  and  subjects,  to  the  number, 
necessarily,  of  very  many  thousands,  who 
could  neither  move  a  muscle,  nor  fire  a  shot, 
to  relieve  their  superior,  because  the  naked 
daggers  were  on  his  breast,  and  certain  of 
going  into  it,  if  an  arm  were  raised  for  his 
deliverance.  The  difficulty  of  the  assassins 
did  not  so  much  origmate  with  the  £5,000, 
which  was  promised,  brought  to  the  ground, 
and  counted  over — a  rather  tedious  process, 
but  in  security  for  their  personal  safety,  which 
Captain  Bird  and  his  superior  were  compelled 
to  give. 

^  This  was  not  a  more  romantic  a&ir  than  a 
similar  incident  which  occurred  in  1824.  In 
that  case,  an  armed  band  entered  the  Minister's 
palace  at  an  early  hour ;  their  leader  and  his 
followers  seized  his  two  sons  (young  children, 
in  their  school-room),  kept  the  boys  for  half  a 
day  with  daggers  at  their  breast,  the  court  in  ex- 
citement, the  city  in  terror,  and  the  Resident 
in  negotiation,  until  a  young  dancing  girl, 
Beeba  Ian,  who  had  formed  a  liaison  with 
Eesa  Meean,  their  leader,  and  then  fled  for 
protection  from  his  conduct  to  the  wife  of  the 
Minister,  was  restored  to  them,  along  with 
£1,000  in  rupees.  The  terms  were  arranged 
with  the  British  Resident  and  his  assistant. 
They  included  a  safe  conduct  to  this  villain, 
not  only  through  Oude,  but  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 
guilty  of  murder  and  treason,  at  Bareilly,  com- 
mitted in  1816.  He  had  been  engaged  in  an 
insurrection  and  the  slaughter  of  British  officers. 
In  any  other  land,  we  should  suppose  at  once, 
that  if  prime  ministers  are  subjected  to  dangers 
of  this  nature,  much  security  cannot  exist  for 
the  families,  the  lives,  and  the  property  of  culti- 
vators and  peasantry,  and  that  was  the  case  in 
Oude.  The  only  good  trait  in  Eesa  Meean's 
conduct  was  the  bestowal  upon  the  girl  Beeba 
Ian  of  one  of  the  bags  of  rupees  (equal  to 
£100),  with  permission  to  do  or  go  where  she 
pleased,  after  his  honour  was  satisfied  by  her 
restoration.  The  enterprise  probably  was  of 
little  value  to  him,  as  he  had  to  divide  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  £900  among  his 
band. 

The  editing  of  these  papers  has  been  ex- 
tremely careless.  The  last  line  of  page  20 
begins  thus  ''  About  two  years  ago  this  Ghoo- 
1am  Huzrut" — ^but  who  is  Ghoolam  Huzrut? 
We  have  to  travel  back  several  pages  for  an 


answer. 


He  was  the  principal  of  the  four 
assassins,  whose  bold  scheme  of  robbing  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis 
we  have  narrated,  and  at  the  period  of  Sir  W. 
H.  Sleeman's  journey  he  was  one  of  those 
landowners  whose  rights  the  British  Parlia* 
ment  are  so  anxious  to  conserve.  In  the  two 
years  between  his  adventure  in  Lucknow  and 
the  journey  of  the  Resident,  he  had  seized  "  the 
small  estate  of  Golha,''  w]^ch  had  been  held 
by  a  Rajpoot  family  for  several  centuries ;  that 
estate  had  been  restored,  but  again  retaken 
three  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  Resi- 
dent in  that  quarter  of  Oude.  Five  of  the 
Rajpoot's  relatives  or  servants  were  killed  in 
the  engagement,  his  houses  were  burned  down, 
his  mango  trees  were  cut,  and  he  and  his 
family  were  turned  out,  homeless,  from  his 
village,  which  the  robber  held  upon  the  Resi- 
dent's visit,  and  the  latter  remarks  quietly : — 
"  The  King's  officers  were  too  weak  to  protect 
the  poor  man,  and  have  hitherto  acquiesced  in 
the  usurpation  of  the  village." 

Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  had  him  very  properly 
seized  by  his  escort,  and  sent  on  to  Lucknow  a 
prisoner,  but  he  adds,  in  his  journal,  ^'  He  is 
under  trial,  but  he  has  so  many  influential 
friends  about  the  court,  with  whom  he  has 
shared  his  plunder,  that  his  ultimate  punishment 
is  doubtful." 

Next  day  the  Resident,  in  his  journey,  met 
a  Brahmin,  who  begged  redress  from  him  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  the  plunder  of  his 
property,  to  the  extent  of  £275,  on  the  plea 
that  his  grandfather  served  in  the  British  army, 
and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Bluirtpore,  un- 
der Lord  Lake,  in  1804.  That,  was  not  the 
plea  for  killing  the  poor  Brahmin's  wife,  and 
robbing  him  of  his  property,  but  his  reason  for 
seeking  redress  from  liie  Resident.  The  two 
murderers  were  government  officials,  or,  we 
suppose,  Talookdars,  atoms  of  the  community 
so  &voured  by  the  £arl  of  EUenborough  and 
Mr.  Bright.  This  particular  crime  was  one 
among  many,  but  the  doers  of  evil  were  thriving 
upon  their  booty,  and  the  Resident  notes  down 
for  our  information,  to  whom  the  state  of  Oude 
has  come  as  a  great  question,  ^^  I  have  requested 
that  measures  may  be  adopted  to  punish  them 
for  the  robbery,  and  the  cruel  murder  of  the 
poor  woman,  but  have  little  hope  that  they  will 
be  so."  He  adds,  in  italics,  "  No  government 
m  India  is  now  more  weak  for  purposes  of 
good  than  that  of  Oude," 

The  tourists  reached  the  village  of  Kinalee. 
It  is  on  the  estate  of  Ramnug^er  Dhumeereea* 
Gorbuksh  is  the  name  of  the  landholder,  who 
is  merely  a  ''farmer"  of  rents,  like  the  others. 
He  formerly  paid  the  Govemmen  £10,000  an- 
nually; he  has  reduced  the  sum  to  £7,500 
nominally,  'but  he  does  not  pay.  As  he  with- 
holds the  rent,  he  has  to  entertain  4,000  fol- 
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lowers  in  a  fort,  ''to/'  says  the  Resident, 
'*  intimidate  the  Qovemment,  and  seisEe  upon 
the  estates  of  his  weaker  neighbours,  many  of 
which  he  has  lately  appropriated  by  fraud, 
violence,  and  collusion/'  His  son,  Surahjeet 
Sing,  was  also,  in  1849,  engaged  in  plunder, 
with  a  similar  band  and  the  same  object.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  these  men  are  of  the  re- 
spectable talookdars,  whose  proprietary  rights, 
acquired  within  a  few  years,  by  "  fraud,  vio- 
lence, and  collusion,"  we  are  afraid  to  confis- 
cate, although  the  measure  would  be  justice, 
mercy,  and  relief  to  the  peasantry  of  Oude. 

Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  exceed  the  "  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  the  crops  around  Ram- 
nugger,"  but  the  villages  consist  of  cottages 
buUt  of  mud,  and  without  roofc  or  "  visible 
covering."  Tiled  houses  are  as  one  in  twenty. 
"  No  signs,"  it  is  written,  "  of  domestic  peace 
and  happiness"  appear.  The  Hindoo  peasantry 
imagined  that  a  plot  existed  then  for  robbing 
them  of  all  their  possessions,  and  bestowing 
them  on  Mahomedan  chiefs ;  and  Sir  W.  H. 
Sleeman  thought  that  this  class  desired  the 
intervention  of  the  British  Gk>vemment.  They 
suffered  from  all  parties.  The  king's  soldiers 
were  authorized  to  provide  themselves  with 
forage  as  they  marcli^d  through  the  country. 
The  talookdars  and  their  solcHers  took  what- 
ever they  required,  and  charged  such  rents  as 
they  wanted.  Passies,  or  bowmen,  form  a 
domestic  and  a  very  peculiar  institution,  whose 
members  undertake  to  watch  the  fields  of  the 
cultivators,  in  return  for  a  share  of  the  pro- 
duce. The  passies  are  very  honourable  fel- 
lows, who  will  not  steal  what  they  are  em- 
ployed to  watch,  and  who  do  steal  whatever 
they  can  which  is  not  committed  to  their  care. 
They  levy  black  mail,  and  for  those  who 
pay  it,  they  do  the  best  possible  with  their 
arrows  and  bows,  even  to  the  death. 

Some  doubts  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
existence  of  this  disposition  from  the  rebels' 
strength  in  Oude;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  one  half  of  the  population  lived 
upon  the  other,  and  we  refer  to  the  latter  half 
who  did  not  actually  live,  but  were  lived  upon. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  villagers  have  offered 
no  resistance  to  the  British  armies,  through 
the  districts  in  which  Havelock  and  Outram 
fought  last  year.  The  villagers  generally 
did  not  interfere  with  their  operations.  An 
exception  existed  in  one  or  two  cases,  where 
the  talookdars,  with  their  followers  and  the 
mutineers  or  rebels,  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  villages ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  cultivators  are  comparatively  unarmed, 
and  the  experience  of  past  years  taught  them 
not  to  confide  in  British  protection.  Still,  very 
small  bodies  of  men,  escorting  stores,  passed 
over  the  district  between  the  Alumbagh  and 
Oawnpore,  during  the  sieges  of  the  Residency ; 


and  that  seems  impossible,  if  the  oultivatore 
wished  to  destroy  them.  Sir  James  Oularam 
while  in  the  Alumbagh,  obtained  provisions  and 
stores  for  payment  from  the  villagers,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  they  would  bring  forage 
to  a  camp,  if  they  were  extremely  solicitous 
for  the  destruction  of  the  soldiers.  The  same 
peculiarity  occurred  at  Delhi,  where  the 
villagers  supplied  the  besieging  force  with  all 
the  produce  that  tkey  could  sell  or  spare ;  at  a 
time  when  the  existence  of  the  British  rule 
must  have  appeared  to  them  doubtful.  We 
believe  that  the  destruction  of  the  talookdars 
and  their  followers,  who  will  not  oopsent  to  live 
justly,  is  necessary  to  the  pacification  of  Oude 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  pergunnah"  of  Gburas — which  is  within 
Nawabgunge,  had  six  talookdars  established 
in  1849.  They  had  each  a  fort,  and  one  had 
two  strongholds.  Each  fort  mounted  five  ot 
six  guns,  and  each  talookdar  had  five  or  six 
hundred  followers.  Two  were  then  at  wav 
with  the  government,  and  four  at  peace.  Is 
there  any  difficulty  in  comprehendmg  how  a 
large  aimy  has  been  raised,  when  a  small 
district  had,  in  time  of  peace,  a  private  force, 
with  seven  forts,  mounting  more  than  thirty 
guns,  and  numbcoing  in  men  2,500  to  3,000 
soldiers. 

The  district  which  General  Sleeman  names 
may  be  in  almost  any  direction ;  it  might  be 
almost  in  any  quarter.  The  inhaUtantB  of 
Oude  have  adopted  the  same  name  for  different 
towns ;  six  or  seven  places  under  the  title  of 
Nawabgunge  exist  in  that  kingdom.  Neither 
the  original  report,  nor  any  notes,  frimiflh  a 
but  we  gather,  from  other  circumstances,  that  it 
direct  key  to  the  position  of  this  Nawabgunge, 
is  on  the  Gogra  river,  and  that  the  party  were 
journeying  northwardis  from  Lucknow. 

This  same  story,  with  variations,  is  told  of 
every  district,  with  few  exceptions;  and  the 
latter  exist  only  where  a  landowner  has  ac- 
quired sufficient  strength  to  defend  himself  and 
the  original  owners  from  all  comers,  and  finds 
his  profit  from  using  his  power,  not  only  for 
his  own  defence,  but  also  for  that  of  his  part- 
ners in  the  soil.  At  Hissampoor,  Sir  W.  H. 
Sleeman  writes, —  * 

One  CQU8C  assigned  for  so  much  fine  land  lying 
waste  is,  that  the  Kajpoot  talookdars,  above-named,  ci 
the  Ghehdewara,  have  been  long  engaged  in  plunder- 
ing the  Svnd  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  seizing  upon 
their  lauds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mahommcdan 
ruffians,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riyer  have  been  en* 
gaged  in  plundering  the  small  fiajpoot  pn^rietors,  and 
seizing  upon  their  lands.  Four  of  them  are  now  quiet ; 
but  two,  I?rethrec  Pul  and  Mirtongee,  are  always  in 
rebellion.  Lately,  while  the  chuckladar  was  absent, 
employed  against  JoU  Sin^,  of  Ckurda,  in  the  I^rae^ 
these  two  men  took  a  large  train  of  foUoweta,  with 
some  guns,  attacked  the  two  villages  of.Acheer  wok 
Purrolee,  in  the  estate  of  Deeskur,  in  Gondo,  killed  six 
persons,  plundered  all  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  destroyed  also  their  crops,  merely  beonnae  the  land- 
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owners  of  diese  two  viMagM  wonlA  not  aettXe  a  boundaiy 
dispute  in  the  way  ftay  propoeed.  The  lands  of  the 
Hissampoor  peivunnah  were  held  in  pr<^Mrty  by  the 
members  of  a  family  of  Synds,  and  had  been  so  £9r 
many  aenerations ;  but  neigbouring  Ri^poot  talookdais 
haTe  mundered  them  of  all  they  had,  aiid  seized  upon 
fiieir  lands,  by  violeiiee,  £caad»  or«dlnBio&  wiith  pvblie 
oflSceiB.  Some  they  have  seised  and  ^flnprift^^w^j  with 
torture  of  one  kind  or  another,  till  they  haye  signed 
deeds  of  sale,  bt^namaks;  othen  they  haye  Duudiared 
with  ail  their  families,  to  get  secure  possession  of  their 
lands ;  others  they  haye  despoiled,  by  offering  the  local 
authorities  a  higher  rate  of  rcyenue  for  their  lands  than 
they  could  possibly  pay. 

This  history  of  Hissampoor  is  only  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  Oude.  Everywhere  the  same 
complaints  of  Gollusioui  fraud,  and  violenoe 
were  fomid.  The  Synds  had  been  plundered  hy 
the  Rajpoots,  and  the  Rajpoots  had  in  their  turn 
been  plundered  by  the  Mahommedans.  The 
successiye  plunderings  had  been  accompanied 
by  viurier,  torture,  and  violence  of  every  de- 
seriplaoQ.  Ko  tale  of  the  last  year's  Indian 
revolt,  80  honible  in  its  aggravations,  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  rulers  have  thought  them  impos- 
sible, and  have  denied  their  occurrence,  ex- 
ceeds in  horror  thd  criiainal  histories  written 
down  by  the  Britidi  Resident  for  Oude  during 
his  tour  of  inspection.  If  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  tiie  other  Anglo- 
Indian  authorities,  who  have  denied  the  atro- 
cities said  to  have  been  recently  perpetrated, 
had  studied  6ir  W.  H.  Bleeman's  notes,  they 
would  have  found  that  those  crimes  were  com- 
monly done  in  Oude.  They  cannot  even  be 
ascribed  to  any  malevolence  against  Ohiistianity 
or  Christians  in  particular;  for  the  Rajpoots 
treated  the  Synds  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  Mahommedans  brought  on  the  Rajpoots  a 
faiiter  retribution.  It  is  not  the  history  of  the 
last  or  the  preceding  century  from  which  we 
gather  these  facts,  but  the  history  of  ten  years 
ago.  Many  of  the  men  concerned  in  them 
must  be  alive  still,  and  have  been  engaged  in 
the  atrocitLes  committed  agaixist  Anglo- Vidian 
iamilies.  These  occurrences  resemble  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  Anglo-Indians  for  their  protec- 
tion of  Oude  during  its  reign  of  terror.  Still 
we  have  persons  in  this  country  who  actually 
sign  petitions,  and  have  them  presented  in  Fsx- 
liament,  for  the  restoration  of  the  King  of 
Oude;  and  the  continuance,  necessarily,  of 
our  protection  to  a  system  in  which  murders, 
robberies,  tortures  of  the  grossest  character 
were  common  oecorrenoes.  Several  of  these 
petitions,  we  observe,  proceed  from  YorksMre, 
which,  so  £Eir  as  the  petitioners  are  concerned, 
must  have  lost  its  character,  for  careful  exami- 
nation and  raider  shrewd  suspicion  of  pleasant 
tales,  told  by  interested  personages.  They  are 
sufficient  to  render  one  aduuned  of  a  priiolege 
which  never  should  be  exeroised  without  suffi- 
cient information.  The  petitioners,  however, 
cannot  be  very  much  blamed  in  this  matter, 


when  we  remember  the  receai  disGoaslons  in 
Parliament ;  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  such  men  as  Mr.  Bright,  who  form 
the  great  talookdar  party,  can  have  made 
thesoMselves  acquainted  wiUi  the  state  of  timl 
country  in  which  they  wish  to  prolong  oireusn^ 
stances  of  the  most  wretched  character,  by  pro- 
tecting men  who  have  no  right  to  the  sojl 
which  they  hold^  except  that  wrought  out  l^ 
great  crimes  and  by  the  sword. 

The  name  of  Maun  Sing  is  familiar  in  this 
country  as  one  of  the  large  landholders  of  Oude. 
He  is  an  able  and  cunning  man. 

An  elab(vate  account  is  given  of  this  man 
and  his  father's  frauds  and  violence.  It  is  so 
elaborated  as  scarcely  to  be  intelligible,  and 
we  find  this  difficulty  with  the  entire  work. 
The  father  and  his  sons  have  raised  themselves 
from  a  very  low  condition  to  circamstances  of 
great  consideration,  power,  and  wealth.  Maun 
Sing  supports  a  large  army,  but  he  has  the 
good  sense  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of  the 
cultivators  over  whose  possessions  he  rules. 
They  have,  under  him,  ample  security  iiar  th^ 
personal  safety  and  that  of  their  pitoperty. 
The  consequence  is  visible  over  all  his  estates. 
As  contrasted  with  others,  they  seem  to  be 
gardens.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  mack* 
reason  in  the  argument  of  the  author,  that 
under  a  settled  Government  they  should  be 
restored  to  the  previous  contractors,  landowners, 
or  proprietors.  Maun  Sing  stole  them,  under 
circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  in  the  present 
century,  from  persons  who  stole  them  from 
other  persons,  also  early  in  the  present,  or  late 
in  the  last  cejitury ;  and  our  object  must  be 
the  protection  of  the  cultivat(»s,  who  are  the 
real  owners,  seeing  that  the  contractors,  or 
talookdars,  might  be  lawfully  removed  at  anv 
time,  and  have  no  lawful  rights  from  the  soil, 
except  the  moiety  oi  the  thirds  reserved  for 
the  Royal  Family,  or  for  -'the  nation"— "the 
state,"  to  prevent  taxation. 

The  state  of  society  iu  the  province  may  be 
learned  by  one  or  two  examples.  The  Tolumes 
from  which  we  quote,  coaUda  a  series  of.  aimilar 
talcs,  and  those  we  extract  are  not  quite  so  bad  as 
many  others.  We  should  do  Oude  injustice  if  they 
were  to  be  regarded  as  unfavourable  specimens : — 

In  the  Harhnrpoor  district,  simil«r  atraeitiM  were  eon- 
mitted  by  Bnghbor  Sing  and  his  Agents,  he  eonSded  the 
management  to  his  agent,  Goareeshunker.  In  1846  he  made 
his  settlement  of  the  land  revenue,  stt  an  exorbitant  rate, 
with  the  talookdar,  Chinghj  Sing;  and  in  the  following 
jear  he  extorted  from  him  an  increase  to  this  rate  of  twenty- 
ftve  thousand  rupees.  He  was,  in  oonsequence,  obliged  to 
flj ;  but  he  was  soon  invited  hack  on  the  nsoal  solean 
assurances  for  his  personal  security,  and  iudueed  to  take  on 
himself  the  management  of  the  estate.  Bat  he  was  bo 
sooner  settled  in  his  house  than  he  was  again  attacked  •! 
night  and  plundered.  One  of  his  attendants  was  killed,  and 
another  wounded;  and  all  the  respeetable  tenants  and 
serTants  who  had  veotnnd  to  assemble  arannd  him,  on  hie 
return  were  leind  and  tortured  till  they  paid  raoaoma.    No 
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eu  than  two  thoauDd  md  ftye-haudred  balloeki  f\roiii  thii 
•tUte  were  leiied  and  told,  or  ttarted  to  death,  A  great 
many  women  were  aeiaed  and  tortured  till  tiiey  paid  ransoma 
like  the  men  ;  and  many  of  them  have  neTer  since  been  teen 
or  heard  of ;  some  perished  in  confinement  of  hunger  and 
oold,  haring  been  stripped  of  their  clothes  and  exposed  at 
night  to  the  open  air  on  the  damp  ground,  while  others 
threw  themselves  into  wells  and  destroyed  themselves  after 
their  release,  rather  than  return  to  their  families  after  the 
exposure  and  dishonour  they  had  suffered.  In  the  Bahraetch 
district,  the  same  atrocities  wese  praetised  by  Rughbnr  Sing 
and  his  agents.  Here  also  Gonreeshnnker  was  the  chief 
agent  employed,  but  the  few  people  who  remained  were  so 
terrified,  that  Captain  Orr  could  get  but  little  detailed  infor- 
mation of  particular  cases.  The  present  Nasim  had  been 
one  of  Rughbur  Singes  agents  in  all  these  atrocities,  and  the 
people  apprehened  that  he  was  in  office  merely  as  his  **  locum 
tenens  ;**  and  that  Rughbur  Sing  would  soon  purchase  his 
restoration  to  power  as  he  boasted  tiiat  he  should.  The 
estate  of  the  Rajah  of  Buraunee  Faer  was  plundered  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  Rughbur  Sing*s  agents  seized,  drove  off, 
and  sold,  two  thousand  bullocks,  and  cut  down,  and  sold,  or 
destroyed,  five  hundred  and  five  mhowa  trees,  which  had,  for 
generations,  formed  the  strongest  lonal  ties  of  the  cultivators, 
and  their  best  dependence  in  seasons  of  drought. 

In  the  Cliurda  estate,  in  the  Tame  forest,  the  same 
sufferings  were  inflicted  on  the  people  by  the  same  agents, 
Oonreeshunker  and  Beharee  Lai.  They  seised  Mudar  Bnksh, 
the  manager,  and  made  him  over  to  Moonshee  Kurum  Hoseyn , 
who  had  him  beaten  to  death.  The  estate  of  the  Rajah  of 
Bhinga  was  treated  in  the  same  way.  Beharee  Lai  attacked 
the  town  with  a  large  force,  plundered  all  the  houses  in  it, 
and  all  the  people  of  their  clothes  and  ornaments.  They 
*  seised  all  the  plough. bullocks  and  other  cattle,  and  had  them 
driven  off  and  sold.  The  women  were  all  seiied  and 
driven  off  in  crowds  to  the  camp  of  Rughbur  Sing  at 
Parbatoe-totah.  Many  of  them  who  were  far  gone  in 
pregnancy  perished  on  the  road  from  fatigue  and  harsh 
treatment. 

The  estate  of  the  Rajah  of  Ruhooa  was  treated  in  the 
aame  manner ;  and  the  Rajah,  to  avoid  torture  and  disgrace, 
fled  with  his  family  to  the  jungles.  In  July  1S46,  being  in 
great  distress  he  was  induced  to  came  back  on  the  most 
solemn  assurance  from  Rughbur  Sing  of  personal  security  for 
himself,  family,  and  attendants.  He  left  the  Rajah  his 
naukar  lands  for  his  subsistence,  pledging  himself  to  exact 
no  rents  or  revenues  from  them,  but  put  the  estate  under  the 
management  of  his  own  agents,  Lala  Omed  Rae,  and  others. 
He  at  the  same  time  pledged  himself  not  to  exact  from  any 
of  the  poor  Rajah*s  tenants  higher  rates  than  those  stipu- 
lated for  in  the  engagements  then  made.  But  he  imme- 
diately after  saddled  the  BnJHh  with  the  payment  of  five 
hundred  armed  men,  on  the  pretence  that  they  were 
necessary  to  protect  him  and  aid  him  in  the  management  of 
these  nankar  lands.  In  Mny,  1847,  when  the  harvests  had 
been  gathered,  and  he  had  exacted  from  the  tenants  and  cul* 
titators  the  rates  stipulated,  Oonreeshunker  was  put  into 
the  management.  lie  seised  all  the  tenants  and  cultivators 
by  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  attack  upon  their  several 
villages,  and  extorted  from  them  a  payment  of  fifty  thousand 
rupees  more.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Oonreeshunker  seised 
the  Rajah's  chief  manager,  Mongnl  Pershod,  tied  him  up  to 
a  tree,  and  had  him  beaten  to  death.  Many  of  the  RHJah*s 
tenants  and  servants  were  beaten  to  death  in  the  same 
manner,  and  no  less  than  forty  villages  were  attacked  and 
plundered  ;  a  good  many  respectable  females  were  seised  and 
compelled  to  make  up  the  ransoms  of  their  husbands  and 
fatiiers  who  were  under  torture. 

Many  of  the  females  who  had  been  seised  perished  from 
the  cruel  treatment  and  from  want  of  food.  Two  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  chiefly  plough-bnllooks,  were  aeised  and  sold 
from  this  estate. 

I  have  passed  through  all  the  districts  here  named,  save 
two^Chnrda  and  Bbingn-— and  I  ean  aay  that  every  thi  «i  ( 1 


saw  and  heard  tended  to  eonirm  the  troth  of  what  has  htM 
been  told.  Rughbur  Sing  and  the  agents  employed  by  him, 
were,  by  all  I  saw,  considered  more  as  terrible  demons,  who 
delighted  in  blood  and  murder,  than  as  men  endowed  with 
any  feelings  of  sympathy  for  their  fellow  creatures ;  and  the 
Government,  vhieh  employed  such  men  in  the  management 
of  districts  with  uncontrolled  power,  seemed  to  be  utterly  de* 
tested  and  abhorred. 

Both  volumes  are  almost  entirelj  occnpied  with 
extracts  resembling  the  last ;  and  we  copy  another 
merely  to  show  the  character  of  these  Tolumes 
and  their  witnessing  respecting  Oude  to  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  who  has  notice  of  a  resolution  respect- 
ing Oade,  before  the  Commons  ;  and  to  Mr.  Bright 
and  his  friends,  who  insist  upon  the  renewal  in 
that  country  of  the  blood  letting,  cattle  stealing, 
and  fire  raising,  common  in  that  country,  according 
to  the  Bicsident,  ten  years  ago : — 

Bhndursa,  and  five  other  villages,  were  held  in  proprietary 
right  by  a  family  of  Synds.  They  enjoyed  Bhndursa  rent 
free,  and  still  hold  it ;  but  the  other  Ave  villages  (Kyi,  Mah- 
dono,  Tindooa,  Teroo,and  Pursun),  were  bestowed  in  jagheer 
upon  another  Syud,  a  court  favourite,  Khoda  Bnksh,  in  181i. 
Ue  fell  into  disfavour  in  1816,  and  all  these  and  other  vil- 
lages were  let,  in  181?,  to  Dursun  Sing,  in  farm,  at  60,000 
rupees  a-year.  The  bestowal  of  an-estate  in  jagheer,  or  faro, 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  lands  comprised  in  it,  as  the  sovereign  transfers 
merely  his  own  territorial  rights,  not  theirs.  But  Dursun 
Sing,  before  the  year  1820.  had,  by  rack-renting,  lending  on 
mortgage,  and  other  fraudulent  or  violent  means,  deprived 
all  the  Synd  proprietors  of  their  lands  in  the  other  five  vil- 
lages. They  were,  however,  still  left  in  possession  of  Bhn- 
dursa. He  pursued  the  same  system,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  other  districts,  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  placed 
under  him,  as  contractor  for  the  revenue.  He  held  the 
contract  for  Sultanpoor  and  other  districts,  altogether  yield- 
ing 69  lacs  of  rupees  ayear,  in  1827  ;  and  it  was  then  that 
he  first  bethought  himself  of  securing  his  family  permanently 
in  the  possession  of  the  lands  he  had  seised,  or  might  seise 
upon,  by  bynamahs,  or  deeds  of  sale,  from  the  old  proprie- 
tors. He  imposed  upon  the  lands  he  coveted  rates  which  he 
knew  they  would  never  pay — took  all  the  property  of  the 
proprietors  for  rent,  or  for  the  wages  of  the  monnted  and 
foot  soldiers  whom  he  placed  over  them,  or  quartered  upon 
their  villages,  to  enforce  his  demands — seised  upon  any 
neighbouring  banker  or  capitalist  whom  he  could  lay  hold 
of,  and,  by  confinement  and  harsh  treatment,  made  him  stand 
security  for  the  suffering  proprietors  for  sums  they  never 
owed  ;  and  when  these  proprietors  were  made  to  appear  to 
be  irretrievably  involved  in  debt  to  the  state  and  to  indivi- 
duals, and  had  no  hope  of  release  from  prison  by  any  other 
means,  they  consented  to  sign  the  '*  bynamahs,*' or  sale  deed, 
for  landa  which  their  families  had  possessed  for  centuries. 
Those  of  the  capitaiista  who  had  no  friends  at  court  wera 
obliged  to  pay  the  money,  for  which  they  had  been  forced  to 
pledge  themselves,  and  those  who  had  such  friends  got  the 
sums  which  they  had  engaged  to  pay  represented  as  irreco- 
verable balances  due  by  proprietors,  and  struck  off.  The 
proprietors,  themselves,  plundered  of  all  they  had  in  the 
world,  and  witliout  any  hope  of  redress,  left  the  country,  or 
took  service  under  our  Oovemment,  or  that  of  Oude,  or 
descended  to  the  rank  of  day-labourers  or  cultivators  on  other 
estates. 

We  will  revert  to  these  volumes,  and  in  the 
meantime,  we  reoommend  very  sincerely  their 
study  to  those  persons,  who  are  employing  their 
leisure  in  promoting,  and  asking  others  to  seek  for, 
the  restoratioa  of  the  ex-king  of  Oude« 
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TsE  battle  of  parties  for  May  was  excitiDg  and 
interesting  daring  its  continuance,  and  ridiculous 
at  its  termination.  The  close  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, perhaps,  the  best  end  that  it  could  have 
reached.  It  was  absurd  in  one  sense,  yet,  pro- 
bably, wise  in  another.  The  Governor- General 
sent  a  scroll  of  a  proclamation  that  he  proposed  to 
issue  on  the  fall  of  Lncknow,  for  perusal  by  the 
home  authorities.  As  that  proclamation  forms 
the  reason  for  obstructing  all  legislation  during 
one  month,  and  may  be  considered  a  historical 
documeni:,  we  have  copied  it. 

The  nrmy  of  his  Excellency  the  Commandrr  in  Chief  i* 
in  possession  of  Lncknow,  and  the  city  lies  at  the  mercy  of 
the  British  Government,  whose  nuthority  it  hns  for  nine 
iDOiiths  rebolliously  defied  and  resisted. 

This  resistnnce,  begun  by  n  mutinons  soldiery,  has  found 
■npport  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  the  province 
of  Oude  at  large.  Many  who  owed  their  prosperity  to  the 
British  Government,  as  well  as  those  who  believed  them- 
■elves  aggrieved  by  it,  have  joined  in  this  bad  cause,  and 
have  ranged  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the  state. 

They  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and  have  subjected 
themselTes  to  a  just  retribntion. 

The  capital  of  their  country  is  now  once  more  iu  the  hands 
of  the  British  troops. 

From  this  day  it  will  be  held  by  a  force  which  nothing 
can  withstand,  and  the  authority  of  the  Governmcot  will  be 
carried  into  every  corner  of  the  province. 

The  time,  then,  is  come  at  which  the  Eight  Hon.  the 
QoTemor-General  of  India  deems  it  right  to  make  known 
the  mode  in  which  the  British  Government  will  deal  with 
the  talookdan,  chiefs,  and  landholders  of  Oude  and  their 
followers. 

The  first  care  of  the  Governor-General  will  be  to  reward 
those  who  hhve  been  steadfast  in  their  allegiance  at  the 
time  when  the  authority  of  the  Government  was  partially 
OTerborne,  and  who  have  proved  this  by  the  support  and 
assistance  which  they  have  given  to  British  officers. 

Therefore  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Governor-General  hereby 
declares  that — 

Drighejjie  Singh,  Rajah  of  Bulrampore ; 
Koolwnnt  Singh,  Rajah  of  Padnaha ; 
Rao  Hnrdeo  Bukah  Singh,  of  Kutiaree ; 
Kasheepershnud,  Talookdar  of  Sissaindee ; 
Zobr  Singh,  Zemindar  of  Qopaal  Kheir ;  and 
ChandeeloU,  Zemindar  of  Maroan  (Baiswarnh) 
are   henceforward   the  sole  hereditary   proprietors  of    the 
lands  which  they  held  when  Oude  came  nnder  British  rule, 
•nbject  only  to  snch  moderate  assessments  as  may  be  further 
rewarded  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as,  upon  con- 
sideration of  their  merits  and  their  position,  the  Government 
•hall  determine. 

A  proportionate  memure  of  reward  and  honour,  according 
to  their  deserts,  will  be  conferred  upon  others  in  whose 
favour  ckims  may  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Government. 

The  OoTemor-General  further  proclaims  to  the  people  of 
Onde  that,  with  the  above  mentioned  exceptions,  the  pro- 
prietary right  in  the  soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated  to 
the  British  Government,  which  will  dispose  of  that  right  In 
snch  manner  as  it  may  seem  fitting. 

To  those  talookdars,  chiefs,  and  landholders,  with  their 
followers,  who  shall  make  immediate  submission  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  surrendering  their  arms  and 
obeying  his  orders,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General 
promises  that  their  liToa  and  honour  shall  be  safe,  provided 
that  their  hands  are  imstained  with  English  blood  murder- 
ottsly  sMt 


But  as  regards  any  further  indulgence  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  them,  and  the  condition  in  which  they  may 
hereafter  be  placed,  they  must  throw  themselves  upon  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  the  British  Government. 

[To  those  among  them  who  shall  promptly  come  for- 
ward and  give  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  their  support  in 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  this  indnlgeneo  will  be 
large,  and  the  Governor-General  will  be  ready  to  riew 
liberally  the  claims  which  they  may  thus  acquire  to  a 
restitution  of  their  former  rights.] 

As  porticipation  in  the  murder  of  Englishmen  and 
English  women  will  exclude  those  who  are  guilty  of  it 
from  all  mercy,  so  will  those  who  have  protected  English 
lives  be  specially   entitled  to  consideration  and  leniency. 

By  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General  of 
India.  G.  F.  EDMONSTONE, 

Secretary  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Allahabad,  March  14. 

A  privutc  note  accompanied  tlis  proclamaliou, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  still  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  by 
the  writer.  In  Ihat  note  h?  promises  afterwards 
to  send  an  explanation,  which  he  was  then  unable 
to  wrile  from  the  pressure  of  business.  This 
note  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  did  not  communicate  to 
the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  although  he  read  it  to 
Viscount  Palmerston.  Several  other  notes  shared 
the  same  fate ;  and  although  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough  has  declared  that  a  knowledge  of  them 
would  not  have  altered  his  despatches,  yet  the 
"  mistake"  contributed  materially  to  the  safety  of 
the  present  Government. 

The  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  fourteen  days  after 
the  receipt  of  this  scroll,  sent  through  the  com- 
mittee a  criticism  on  the  document,  in  his  usual 
style.  On  the  6lh  of  May  a  copy  of  the  proclama- 
tion appeared  in  the  Times,  from  its  Indian  cor- 
respondent, with  one  clause  added  of  a  softening 
character.  On  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Bright  put 
the  questions  to  the  Government  in  the  Commons, 
whether  they  had  received  a  copy  of  the  proclama* 
tion,  approved  its  contents,  and  had  noticed  them 
in  any  despatch.  Mr.  Baillie,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  admitted  the  receipt  of  the 
despatch,  stated  its  general  disapproval  by  the 
Government,  and  intimated  that  they  were  willing 
to  place  a  copy  of  their  reply  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  more  emphatically  that 
the  Government  disapproved  of  the  proclamation 
in  every  sense.  Mr.  Baillie  had  the  authority  of 
his  chief,  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  despatch  when  he  made  this  offer ;  and 
yet,  being  sent*  through  the  Secret  committee,  it 
should  have  been  refused.  To  that  date  it  had 
never  even  been  communicated  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.     We  also  copy  the  despatch  : — 

AraiL  19,  1858. 

1.  Onr  letter  of  the  24lh  of  March,  1858,  will  have  pnt 
yon  in  possession  of  onr  general  views  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  people,  in  the  event  of  the  evacuation  of 
Lncknow  by  the  enemy. 

2.  On  the  12th  instant  we  received  from  you  a  copy  of 
the  letter  dated  the  3rd  pf  Jiarcb,  addrested  by  your 
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secretary  (o  the  secretary  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  in 
Oade,  which  letter  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  proeHmmtwa  to 
be  issued  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  as  soon  as  the 
British  troops  should  haTe  command  of  the  city  of 
Lucknow,  and  conveyed  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  to  act  with  respect  to  different  classes  of 
persons,  in  eiecntion  of  the  views  of  the  GoTernor- 
General. 

3.  The  people  of  Onde  will  see  only  the  proclamation. 

4.  That  autlioritative  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
QoTeroment  informs  the  people  that  six  persons,  who  are 
named  as  having  been  steadfast  in  their  allegiance,  are 
henceforward  the  sole  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  lands 
thfy  held  when  Oodo  eane  under  British  rule,  subject  only 
to  sach  moderate  assessments  as  may  beimiKMcd  upon  them ; 
thai  others,  in  whose  fav6nr  like  claims  may  be  established, 
will  have  eonferred  upon  them  a  proportionate  measure  of 
reward  and  honour;  and  that,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
proprietary  right  in  the  soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated  to 
the  British  Government. 

5.  We  cannot  but  express  to  you  our  apprehension  that 
this  decree,  pronouncing  the  disinherison  of  a  people,  will 
Ihrow  difficulties  almost  insnrmonntable  in  the  way  of  the 
re-establtahment  of  peace. 

6.  We  are  nsdrr  the  impression  that  the  war  In  Onde  has 
derived  much  of  its  popular  character  fiom  the  rigorous 
manner  in  which,  without  regard  to  what  the  chief  land- 
holders had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  their  rights,  the 
summary  settlement  had,  in  ■  large  portion  of  the  province, 
been  carried  out  by  yoor  oficers. 

7.  Tbe  landowners  of  India  are  as  much  attached  to  the 
soil  occupied  by  their  ancestors,  and  are  as  sensilive  with 
respect  to  the  rights  in  the  soil  they  deem  themselves  to 
possess,  as  the  occupiers  of  land  in  any  country  of  which  we 
have  a  knowledge. 

8.  Whatever  nay  be  yon^  nltimate  and  undisclosed  in. 
tentione>  yonr  proclamation  will  appear  to  deprive  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  all  hope  upon  the  subject  most 
dear  to  them  as  individuals,  while  the  substitution  of  our 
rule  for  that  of  their  Mtive  Sovereign  has  naturally 
excited  against  ns  whatever  th^  taay  have  of  national 
fceling. 

9.  [We  eannot  but  in  justice  consider  that  those  who 
resist  our  authority  in  Oude  are  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances from  those  who  have  acted  against  ns  in  provinces 
which  have  been  lon^  nnder  our  governmedt. 

10.  We  dethroned  the  King  of  Oude,  and  took  poneasion 
of  hia  kingdom  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  subse- 
quently modified  by  another  treaty,  under  whieh,  had  it  been 
held  to  be  in  force,  the  course  we  adopted  Could  not  have 
been  lawfully  pursued  j  but  we  held  that  it  was  not  in  force, 
altfaongh  the  fact  of  its  not  having  been  ratified  in  England, 
as  regiurded  the  provision  on  trhieh  we  rely  for  onr  jastifi- 
eition,  had  nol  been  previeoalj  made  known  to  the  King  of 
Onde. 

11.  That  sovereign  and  his  anoestgrs  had  been  uniformly 
faithful  to  their  treaty  engagements  with  ns,  however  ill 
they  may  have  governed  their  sulqects. 

IS.  They  had  more  than  once  assisted  na  tn  otr  diffi- 
enlties,  and  not  a  suspicion  had  ever  been  entertained  of 
any  hostile  disposition  on  their  part  fowarda  onr  Qovero- 
mcnt. 

18.  Suddenly  the  people  saw  their  King  taken  from 
Amongst  them,  and  onr  Administration  sobs: itnted  for  his, 
which,  however  band,  was  at  least  native,  and  this  sudden 
change  of  Qovernment  was  immediately  followed  by  a  snn. 
mary  settlement  of  the  revenue,  which,  in  ■  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  province,  ^prited  ihe  most  influential  land- 
hoideis  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  their  property— of  what 
certainly  bad  long  given  wealth,  and  distinction,  and  power 
to  their  families.] 

14.  We  roust  admit  that,  under  the  eirenmstances,  the 
hostilitica  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Oude  have  rather 
the  character  of  legitimate  war  than  that  of  rebellion,  and 
I  hepeopK)  of  Onde  should  rathtr  be  regarded  with  indulgent 


consideration  than  made  the  objects  of  a  penalty  exoeediug  in 
extent  and  in  severity  almost  any  which  has  been  recorded  in 
history  as  inflicted  upon  a  subdued  nation. 

15.  Other  conquerors,  when  they  have  succeeded  in 
overcoming  fesistance,  have  excepted  a  few  penone  as  still 
deserving  of  punishment;  but  have,  with  n  genenma 
poli^,  extended  their  elemenoy  to  the  great  body  of  tbe 
people. 

10.  Ton  have  acted  upon  a  different  principle.  Ton  have 
reserved  a  few  ns  deserving  of  special  favour,  ;  nd  you  have 
struck,  with  what  Ihey  feel  as  the  severest  of  panisbment, 
the  mass  of  the  tiihabilants  of  the  eowntry. 

17.  W6  eannot  bnt  think  that  the  precedents  from  which 
you  Imve  departed  will  appear  to  have  been  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  wisdom  superior  to  that  which  appears  in  the  prece- 
dent you  have  made. 

18.  We  desire  that  you  will  mitigate  in  practice  the 
stringent  severity  of  the  decree  of  eonflseation  yon  have 
issued  against  the  landholders  of  Onde. 

19.  We  desire  to  see  British  authority  in  India  rest  upon 
the  willing  obedience  of  a  contented  people.  There  cannot 
be  rontentment  where  there  is  general  confiscation. 

20.  Government  cannot  long  be  maintained  by  any  force 
in  a  country  where  the  whole  people  are  rendered  hostile  by 
a  sense  of  wrong ;  nnd  if  it  were  possible  so  to  maintain  it 
it  would  not  be  a  consummation  to  be  desired. 

(The  clauses  within  brackets  were  excluded  by  the  Earj 
of  Dciby  from  the  copy  as  he  desired  to  have  it  published. 

In  ihe  Peers,  on  the  same  eTening,  ilie  same 
promise  of  publicity  was  made.  Next  day  the 
Earl  of  Derby  read  the  despatch,  probably  fof  the 
first  time,  lie  disapproved  tbe  promise  to  publish, 
but  it  bad  been  made.  He  then  struck  oat  those 
passages  relative  to  the  couqnest  of  Oude,  but  this 
correction  tras  too  late.  The  active  Mr.  Baillie 
had,  ere  then,  the  complete  work  in  type,  and  on 
the  table  of  the  Commons.  He  was  proud  of  ihe 
production.  Thus  a  complete  copy  was  given  to 
tbe  Commons  on  Friday  eveniug,  the  7th,  and  a 
mutilated  copy  to  the  Peers.  The  circumstance 
created  a  sensation  on  the  8th,  and  nrxt  day, 
although  that  was  Sunday,  a  meeting  occurred  at 
Viscount  Palmerston*8,  and  resolutions  ealcttUted 
to  upset  the  Government  were  drawn,  or  suggested. 
Notices  to  move  these  resolutions  were  given  on 
the  10th  in  the  Commons,  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  tho 
member  for  Oxford,  and  in  the  Peers  by  tho  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  Neither  of  these  legislators  was 
known  for  a  marked  adherence  to  the  Liberal 
party.  Both  had  been  Conservatives.  On  the 
11th  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  to  avert  the  storm, 
resigned  his  office.  The  assailants  declared  that 
tbe  entire  Government  was  involved,  and  reftiaed 
to  be  satisfied.  The  resolutions  were  noted 
simultaneously  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  on 
the  14th.  The  Government  escaped  censure  by  a 
majority  of  ten  in  the  Peers.  The  debate  in  the 
Commons  was  adjonrned  to  the  17th,  and  then 
continned  to  another  adjournment ;  but  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  the  18lh  for  a  naval  discussion,  and 
would  not  give  way.  The  Derby  race  had  the 
19th,  and  the  members  of  the  Commons  wonid  not 
abandon  Epsom.  Tho  debate  was  not,  therefore, 
renewed  till  the  20th.  It  was  adjonrned  then, 
after  it  had  endured  the  legitimate  three  nights^ 
but  not  until  the  Government  had  stated  their 
confidence  in  the  policy  of  the  Governor- General, 
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and  swallowed  an  amendment,  by  Mr.  Dilwyn,  on 
the  resolations.  That  amendment  expressed  satis- 
faction with  Viscount  Canning's  policy  to  the  date 
of  the  Oude  proclamation,  and  stated  that  the 
House  had  not  sufficient  information  to  form  an 
opinion  on  this  document. 

The  Goyemment,  had  however,  prcTiously  pub- 
lished an  opinion ;  yet  they  accepted  this  acknow- 
ledgement that  they  had  done  wrong  in  doing 
anything  in  their  existing  state  of  ignorance ;  for 
although  despatches  had  arrived  during  the  week 
from  India,  they  only  confirmed  what  was  previously 
known,  that  at  the  instance  of  Sir  James  Outram, 
the  Qovemor*Oeneral  had  modified  the  proclama- 
tion. The  impression  during  the  week,  or  to  the 
SOtb,  was  agaiost  the  Government.  The  doubt 
was  whether  they  would  dissolve  Parliament  or 
resign  office. 

The  arrival  of  these  documents — the  declaration 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  that  the  personal  friends  of 
Viscount  Canning  were  satisfied  with  the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough*8  resignation — the  rumoured  threat 
of  a  dissolution — a  lingering  desire  to  give  the 
Derby  Government  a  longer  trial — and  the  incon- 
venience, the  loss  of  time  from  a  change  of  Mi- 
nistry or  a  general  election,  induced,  on  the  21st, 
the  abandonment  of  the  resolutions,  and  the  sword 
that  had  been  suspended  by  a  single  hair  for  a  fort- 
night was  withdrawn.  The  discussion — the  amend- 
ment accepted  by  the  Government,  and  tho  resig- 
nation of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
— in  some  measure  answered  the  purposes  of  a 
vote,  in  this  country ;  but  in  India  the  business 
may  be  productive  of  bad  results. 
■  Viacoiint  Canning,  in  his  proclamation,  states 
that  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  chiefs,  land- 
owners, and  talookdars,  are  confiscated  to  the 
Gk)vernment.  Upon  this  plain  statement  manj 
difficulties  have  arisen.  One  party  have  as- 
serted broadly,  in  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and 
speeches,  that  the  proclamation  confiscates  the 
property  of  five  or  six  millions  of  people.  This 
misrepresentation  conld  not  have  been  raised 
by  men  of  common  honesty,  although  it  may 
•have  been  repeated  by  many  men  of  sterling 
worth.  The  Ismguage  of  the  proclamation 
is  precise,  and  refers  to  well-known  classes  of 
men  in  Oude,  who  hold  property  from  the 
Crown  at  suffrance.  They  occupy  only  at 
will.  The  Crown  confiscated  their  proprietary 
rights  at  any  time.  One  would  suppose  from 
the  language  used  in  the  British  Parliament, 
that  the  British  Crown  had  never  compelled 
the  confiscation  of  any  chief's  proprietary 
rights  in  Oude,  until  the  present  year;  but 
that  would  be  a  grand  mistake.  The  British 
Resident  at  the  Court  of  Oude,  adopted  that 
measure  frequently  before  annexation  was  pro- 
posed; and  the  talookdars  lived  in  greater 
dread  of  the  British  Resident,  than  of  their 
native  Sovereign. 
The  land  ciuestion  of  Oude  is  in  a  curious 


predicament.  Talookdars,  landowners,  and 
contractors  are  changed  often,  without  making 
thereby  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  cul- 
tivators or  peasantry.  The  peasantry  and  the 
Sovereign  have  a  permanent  proprietary  right 
in  the  soil,  but  the  talookdars  have  only  a 
temporary  right,  very  nearly  in  the  character 
of  agent,  or  factor. 

The  cultivator  is  the  owner  of  the  soil,  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  imposed  by  the  State.  That 
tax  is  equal  to,  generally,  one  third  of  the  pro- 
duce, but  is  variable  according  to  the  character 
of  the  contractor,  or  talookdar.  That  person 
should  pay  one-half  of  his  receipts  to  the 
national  treasury,  but  he  generally  pays  only 
one-fourth,  or  one-third,  and,  sometimes,  no- 
thing. He  manages  the  latter  feat,  when  he 
does  manage  it,  by  maintaining  a  numerous 
and  private  army,  establishing  one  fort,  or 
several,  arming  them  with  guns,  and  especially 
with  a  jungle.  He  proceeds  next  to  wrest 
from  neighbouring  contractors,  or  talookdars, 
the  land  under  their  charge,  until  he  acquires 
great  possessions.  If  at  last,  the  King's  soldiers 
overcome  those  of  the  talookdar,  or  the  British 
army  called  in  to  aid,  beat  his  forces  and  level 
his  forts,  the  talookdar  distributes  liberally  a 
part  of  the  treasure  which  he  has  kept  from 
the  state  among  fiddlers,  singers,  and  loose 
women,  at  Court,  and  resumes. 

In  this  manner  Maun  Sing  obtained  the 
vast  possessions  held  by  him  at  the  date  of  the 
annexation  of  Oude  to  British  India.  His 
father  laid  the  foundations,  and  Maun  Sing 
erected  the  superstructure.  Nine-tenths  of  all 
the  talookdars  cheat  the  Government.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  number  have,  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  come  dishonestly  by 
their  estates.  They  lose  them  again  whenever 
the  Government  is  suflBciently  powerful  to 
take  them.  Then,  as  if  to  show  the  operation 
of  their  system,  the  land,  instead  of  being 
always  passed  to  the  charge  of  another  con- 
tractor, is  often  given  over  to  a  factor,  who  is 
paid  a  stated  salary,  upon  the  understandmg 
that  he  shall  pay  to  the  Government  all  that 
he  receives ;  but  any  person  doing  that  in 
Oude  would  be  considered  a  soft  and  stupid 
fellow,  who  did  not  know  the  value  of  money. 
We  cannot,  with  any  propriety  apply  the 
term  confiscation  to  these  parties  in  the  mean- 
ing which  it  conveys  in  this  country.  It  would 
be  equally  correct  to  say,  when  a  ministry 
were  turned  out  of  office,  that  their  officii 
rights  were  confiscated.  That  is  true  in  one 
sense,  but  not  in  the  way  by  which  we  under- 
stand confiscation.  It  is  obvious  that  Viscount 
Canning  did  not  address  his  proclamation  to 
the  village  communities,  for  he  specifies  the 
classes  to  whom  he  refers,  although  political 
capital  has  been  made  out  of  professed  sym- 
pathy for  these  village  communities,  in  tho 
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recent  discussions,  by  men  who  have  nothing 
to  say  against  the  ejection  of  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  to  make  space  in  the  lat- 
ter country  for  deer  forests,  and  new  jungles ; 
.and  as  if  happily  the  rights  of  village  commu- 
nities in  Oude  had  never  been  unimpeached  and 
uninterrupted.  It  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
list  of  several  hundred  villages  altogether  ob- 
literated from  Oude,  during  the  current  cen- 
tury, by  talookdars ;  whose  proceedings  Vis- 
count Canning  desired  to  restrain  within  the 
bounds  of  order  and  sound  policy  hereafter. 
The  village  communities,  like  all  the  other 
cultivators,  have  no  rights,  and  can  have  none, 
in  a  country  where  either  the  king's  forces  or 
the  talookdars  forces  live  at  free  quarters  upon 
them  ;  and  where  the  gentlest  process  of  eject- 
ment is  by  increasing  the  demand  for  rent  or 
tax,  until  the  unfortunate  villagers  desert  their 
mud  huts  and  their  land,  and  the  soil  has  its 
rest  for  a  period  of  years. 

Sir  James  Outram  may  have  been  correct 
in  supposing  that  the  proclamation  would  irri- 
tate all  the  talookdars,  and  originate  a  gue- 
rilla war  to  the  knife,  which  would  cost  us 
many  thousands  of  lives;  but  no  man  will 
despise  more  the  pretence  of  old  proprietary 
rights,  put  forward  in  behalf  of  these  robbers 
and  murderers  by  their  friends  at  home,  "than 
the  late  civil  commissioner  of  Oude."  We  doubt 
even  if  Sir  James  Outram  be  correct  in  his 
opinion,  based  on  military  reasons.  He  is  an 
extremely  good-natured  man,  out  of  the  camp 
or  the  field,  and  well-disposed  to  the  "  native 
gentlemen,"  and  may  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  all  the  power,  and  venom,  and  vindictive- 
ness  of  the  talookdars,  as  a  body,  will  be 
employed  against  us,  because  they  know  that 
their  mode  of  life  must  cease  under  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government. 

The  arguments  against  the  proclamation,  on 
the  plea  that  it  confiscated  the  property  of  five 
or  six  millions  of  persons,  many  of  whom  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion,  were  altogether 
untenable.  The  Governor- General  who  would 
confiscate  the  property  of  men  who  had  not 
engaged  in  rebellion,  and  were  not  guilty  of 
treason,  woiUd  also  be  an  object  for  removal 
and  restraint.  He  should,  to  begin,  be  re- 
strained ;  next,  he  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
committee  de  lunatico  inqxdrendo.  Decidedly, 
he  should  pass  through  that  ordeal  to  an  asylum, 
or  the  bar  of  the  Peers.  The  Government, 
however,  have  continued  Viscount  Canning  in 
his  place,  and  expressed  in  Parliament  and 
"by  telegraph"  their  determination  to  afford 
him  their  confidence  and  support.  The  Liberals 
who  have  opposed  the  proclamation,  do  not 
quarrel  with  this  proceeding.  Mr.  Bright  has 
not  moved  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  the  re- 
call of  the  Governor- General ;  Mr.  Roebuck 
has  not  asked  for  his  impeachment.     When 


gentlemen  said  that  Viscount  Canning  had 
confiscated  the  property  of  innocent  persons, 
they  could  only  have  made  the  assertion  in  a 
party  sense.  They  could  not  have  employed 
the  words  in  their  honest  and  true  meaning. 
If  they  believed  themselves,  then  they  are 
guilty  of  the  grossest  neglect  that  can  well  be 
imagined,  in  the  discharge  of  a  great  public 
trust.  They  leave  India  exposed  to  the 
caprice  of  a  lunatic ;  or — ^let  us  be  mild — ^the 
eccentricities  of  a  weak  mind,  if  not  the  excesses 
of  an  oppressor. 

We  ask  her  Majesty's  Ministers  if  they  can 
place  the  slightest  reliance  on  their  own  words 
and  we  do  not  think  that  they  can,  in  all  the 
words  spoken  by  them  in  May — ^we  ask  them 
to  supersede  this  dangerous  ruler.  The  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  them,  and  they  must 
not  shirk  its  consequences.  If  any  great  error 
shoiUd  now  occur,  they  have  been  warned  by 
the  symptoms  which  they  condemn.  We  ask 
a  less  responsible  body  of  men,  those  eloquent 
and  fearless  tribunes  of  the  people,  eulogised  in 
the  language  of  glowing  gratitute — still  hot 
and  impressive,  five  days  after  the  fact — ^by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  meeting  of  Conservatives, 
at  Slough — to  deliver  the  country  ftom  the 
freaks  of  a  criminal,  or  of  a  mad  ruler.  Fiat 
justitia  gentlemen,  even  if  rudt  Viscount 
Canning.  Move  an  address  for  the  impeach- 
ment, or,  at  least,  the  recall  of  this  high  func- 
tionary. You  said  that  he  had  confiscated  the 
proprietary  rights  in  the  soil  of  millions ;  you 
said  that  of  these  millions  many  never  had  re- 
belled against  the  Government.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  a  much  greater  crime  tiian 
you  charged  against  this  man.  You  believed 
what  you  said,  or  you  spoke  in  a  restricted 
sense.  If  you  believed,  do  now  the  duty  that 
has  been  neglected  dui^ing  Whitsuntide.  If 
you  believed  not,  the  consequences  rest  with 
your  constituents.  From  the  alternative  of 
belief  or  disbelief  in  yourselves,  there  can  be, 
and  is  no  escape.  Belief  involves  an  imme- 
diate, pressing,  and  urgent  duty  in  Parliament  • 
Disbelief  throws  a  disagreeable  and  painful 
duty  on  persons  out  of  Parliament.  We  regret 
if  there  are  not  common  honesty  and  resolution 
competent  to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  where  it  is  due,  either  by  the  represented 
or  the  representatives. 

We  shall  be  just  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  tribunes, 
and  state  our  conviction,  that,  if  they  confided 
in  themselves,  they  would  at  once  take  the 
measures  necessary  for  recalling  the  Governor- 
General;  but  they  employed  some  hard  and 
sweeping  descriptions  of  his  address  in  an 
argumentative  sense,  and  not  as  fair  interpre- 
^tations  of  his  meaning. 

The  copy  of  the  proclamation  relating  to 
the  chiefs,  landholders,  and  talookdars  of  Oude, 
which  reached  this  country,  has  a  softening 
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clause  added  to  tlie  scroll  copy  sent  to  tlie 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  In  that 
clause  the  Governor- General  states  that  those 
of  them  who  come  in  and  suhmit  to  the  Go- 
vernment, will  have  their  claims  for  the  restora- 
tion ot  their  proprietary  rights  liberall j  treated. 
We  are  to  remember  that  those  parties  who 
were  to  explain  practically  the  meaning  of 
liberal  treatment,  are  men  of  high  character 
and  of  great  experience  in  Indian  business. 
Sir  James  Outram,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  Mr.  Montgomery,  from  the  Panjanb, 
were  to  apply  the  proclamation  to  individual 
cases;  and  all  parties  agree  in  the  opinion, 
that,  under  either  the  last  or  the  present  Civil 
Commissioner,  the  reading  would  have  been 
most  liberal  to  the  interested  persons,  and  that 
those  of  them  who  offered  submission  to  the 
Government  would  have  obtained  the  restora- 
tion of  their  "  charges''  on  terms  alike  advan- 
tageous to  them  and  to  the  peasantry,  who  are 
the  original  owners  of  the  soil  in  conjunction 
with  the  Gk)vemment. 

If  these  talookdars  should  refuse  submission  to 
the  Govenunent,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  P 
Their  proprietary  rights  are  merely  the  vested 
interest  of  Government  servants !  They  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  to  collect  its  rents,  and 
part  of  them — the  greater  part — act  as  toll-col- 
lectors in  this  country,  who  contract  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  for  the  lolls,  which  they  collect  at  their  own 
cost  and  risk.  A  portion  are  only  in  the  position 
of  custom-house  collectors,  or  officers  of  excise, 
who  receive  a  salary  for  doing  the  Government 
work.  Their  position  cannot  be  altered-*or,  at 
least,  it  cannot  be  improved — by  the  known  fact 
that  almost  universally,  in  both  capacities,  they 
cheat  the  Government.  The  confiscation  of  their 
proprietary  riglfts,  or  of  any  interest  that  they  can 
possibly  have  in  Dude,  must  occur  if  Gude 
is  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Em- 
pire, instead  of  being  as  heretofore  a  protected 
burden,  unless  they  submit  to  the  Government. 
They  cannot  continue  to  be  employed  by  the  Go- 
vernment while  they  continue  in  arms  against  its 
power.  They  cannot  expect  to  pass  Government 
money  through  their  hands  to  their  own  profit, 
while  they  protest  in  arms,  and  with  armed  fol- 
lowers under  their  guidauce,  against  the  Govern- 
ment's right  to  receive  the  revenue.  In  the  end, 
and  an  end  that  must  come  soon,  these  "  proprie- 
tary rights**  must  be  confiscated  unless  they  are 
preserved  by  submission.  There  is  no  alternative 
whatever  except  the  abandonment  of  Oude,  or  the 
enforcement  of  the  Government  claims. 

The  proclamation  might  have  been  more  care- 
fully written.  It  might  have  plainly  stated  that 
confiscation  would  be  averted  by  submission,  whereas 
it  stated  that  submission  would  ensure  liberal 
treatment.  A  difficulty  would  have  arisen  in  that 
that  case  even,  but  it  might  have  been  encountered 
if  the  alteration  would  have  ensured  the  submission 


of  many  of  those  personages  to  whom  the  document 
was  addressed.  The  apparent  acknowledgment  of 
their  "  right  **  to  possess  the  lands  under  their 
charge,  instead  of  their  right,  so  long  as  the  Go- 
vernment pleased,  to  ^(bperinteud  them,  which 
might  thus  have  been  given,  formed  the  difficulty. 

Those  parties  in  this  country,  who  argue  that 
Gude  should  be  restored  to  the  late  sub-king 
thereof,  may  be  consistent  and  correct  in  their 
views ;  but  they  should  seek  its  restoration  with 
all  the  old  claims  of  that  eminent  proconsul  un- 
impaired. They  sliould  not  first  revolutionise  the 
province,  and  then  return  it  to  thb  monarch  with- 
out a  revenue.  He  was  formerly  a  king  without 
kingly  power,  except  for  evil.  By  acknowledging 
the  rights  of  the  talookdars  to  his  land-tax,  his 
apparent  friends  in  England,  would  make  him  a 
monarch  without  a  monarch's  revenue.  They 
must  preserve  the  revenue,  if  they  are  to  restore 
the  sovereign ;  for  in  Oude  there  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, either  Customs  or  Excise;  or  much  pro- 
bability of  raising  by  the  one  or  the  other,  or  by 
any  means,  except  rent,  the  necessary  taxe»« 
Yiscount  Canning  has  as  yet  left  open  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Oude  King,  by  not  acknowledging  the 
rights  of  the  talookdars  to  more  than  the  King 
and  his  predecessors  acknowledged.  The  con- 
cession of  absolute  rights  of  possession  to  the 
talookdars,  would  have  resembled  the  restoration 
of  an  oyster  shell  after  the  oyster  was  extracted. 
The  King  would  have  had  the  casket  without  the 
jewels. 

We  should  also  understand  if  this  party  propose 
to  restore  the  King  with  British  protection,  as  he 
existed  previously,  and  as  his  ancestors  reigned 
since  the  commencement  of  their  rule  ;  for  that 
would  be  an  iniquity  which  we  must  oppose.  Any 
person  who  will  carefully  read  the  sickening 
records  of  Oude  for  the  last  ten  or  the  last  twenty 
years — but  many  persons  will  be  contented  with 
ten  years — must  be  convinced  that  British  protec- 
tion has  been  the  means  of  supporting  the  court 
and  society  of  Oude  in  immoralities,  murder^* 
plundering,  and  robberies,  that  cannot  be  more 
than  equalled— cannot  be  excelled  by  any  oor 
ruption  in  any  other  society.  The  British  people 
will  decline  the  responsibility  of  a  system  which 
seems  known  for  evil  only  by  its  works.  If  the 
Royal  family  are  to  be  restored  to  that  country,  we 
must  have  non-intervention ;  yet  Anglo-Indians,  of 
all  parties,  feel  that  non-intervention  would  cause 
the  re-conquest  of  Oude,  after  three  or  six  years  of 
intense  misery  and  suffering  to  the  working  classes 
of  that  kingdom.  Men  forget  the  circumstances 
of  which  they  speak  and  write ;  or  they  do  both, 
without  having  learned  these  circumstances ;  and 
they  think  of  Oude,  as  they  might  think  of 
Belgium,  of  Holland,  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  other 
country  of  Western  Europe. 

The  debates  on  this  subject,  and  all  the  evils 
that  may  follow  them,  have  their  origin  in  tlie 
misapplication  of   the   English    language.     The 
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terra  "coDfecale**  and  "proprietary  rigbts'* 
aboold  not  have  been  employed  where  "  removal 
from  their  oollectorates  "  would  have  answered  the 
purpose,  by  expressing  the  real  truth.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  actual  proclamation  in  the 
temacnlar  of  Oude  tells  the  intentions  of  the 
GoTcmor-General  in  langaage  easily  comprehended 
by  those  who  have  to  read  and  understand.  With 
us,  *'  proprietary  rights  "  mean  full  possession,  and 
their  eonflscation  is  the  abstraclion  or  taking  away 
of  property,  and  not  of  a  situation.  The  meaning 
of  the  proclamation,  read  here,  is  a  repetition  of  the 
process  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  land  in 
some  Scotch  counties  changed  owners  ninety  and 
one  hondred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  several  old 
families  wero  rained  ;  and  nobody  unacquainted 
with  Oude  peenliarities  is  blameable  for  having 
taken  the  language  in  that  sense,  except  any 
person  whose  duties  and  position  in  life  require 
that  be  should  comprehend,  or  use  every  means  to 
comprehend,  those  matters  on  which  he  gives  an 
opinion,  when  that  opinion  may  have  infiuence  over 
others.  We  admit  willingly  the  same  limitations 
in  reference  to  the  vords  '*  chiefs,  landowners, 
talookdars,  and  their  followeny  The  two  last 
words  are  intelligible  in  Oude,  but  some  persons 
at  home,  might  suppose  that  by  "follotoeri**  the 
(Governor-General  meant  to  express  "  tenantry." 

Thus  in  their  minds  the  idea  of  confiscating  the 
property  of  all  the  rural  population  might  be 
formed ;  but  they  could  not,  or  they  should  not, 
be  legislators.  The  case  is  only  one  more  example 
of  improprieties  which  originate  in  the  election  of 
men  with  defective  knowledge  to  represent  the 
nation.  We  have  members  of  Parliament  who 
have  formed  their  habits,  and  are  too  old  to  learn ; 
moat  "respectable**  men;  and  others  who  are 
young  enough,  but  are  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  habits  which  aro  not  studious,  and  who  will  not 
learn }  combined  into  parties,  and  managed  by  a 
few  able,  possibly  honest,  and  probably  prejudiced 
leaders ;  who  employ  them  rather  in  the  service  of 
a  party  than  of  the  state ;  and  both  classes-^ that 
it  to  say,  our  British  political  talookdars,  and 
their  .  followers — enjoy  their  respective  rewards, 
which  cost  little  in  one  set  of  cases,  according  to 
Mr.  Bright — being  no  more  than  a  dance  alter 
dinner,  not  always  with  tho  eatables — but  the 
aystem  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  national  in* 
teresta ;  and  the  electors  are  culpable  for  its  exis- 
tenet. 

A  beautiful  consistency  is  perceptible  in  the 
defence  of  the  talookdars  by  one  party  in  the 
Commons  and  the  Peers.  Their  ancestors  took 
their  land  with  the  longbow  and  the  strong  sword, 
tnd  the  talookdars  of  Oude  are  engaged  on  the 
foundation  of  similar  families.  We  like  to  see 
this  reminiscence  of  their  own  origin  displayed  by 
a  few  of  our  legislators ;  but  the  peace-on-any- 
price  friends  can  have  no  sympathy  with  fends  and 
fights— 'the  roving  bands,  the  castle  burning,  and 
Mttle  driving  of  border  forays.  The  Grahams 
and  Scotts,  and  even  the  belted  Howards  of  an- 


tiquity, resembled  talookdars— neither  honester 
nor  less  honest.  They  got  their  land  by  the  sword, 
and  they  held  it  by  the  sword.  They  hated  inves- 
tigations into  any  other  titles.  They  were  braver 
men  than  the  Oude  talookdars,  and  they  were  less, 
cruel — more  generous  after  a  fight  was  over;  but 
the  profession  was  quite  identical  with  that  of  the 
Maun  Sings  and  the  Anrod  Sings  in  Oude  at  the 
present  day. 

The  peace  party  are,  however,  generally  formed 
of  men  who  have  realised  fortunes  by  honest 
trading,  or  trading  that  was  supposed  to  be  honest. 
We  agree  with  another  contributor  in  this  number, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  man  to  dis- 
charge his  duty,  and  make  a  fortune  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  existing  state  of  society  and  the 
world.  Duty,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the 
phrase,  would  render  that  almost  impossible ;  but 
if  men  do  their  duty  according  to  the  light  that  is 
in  them,  [they  will  find  fortune  making  very  diiB- 
cult  and  very  rare.  The  property  of  the  peace 
party  has  chiefly  been  acquired  by  indostry  and 
bard  work ;  and  {they  should  have  no  sympathy 
witli  the  acquisition  of  riches  by  plunder  and  vio- 
lence ;  and  they  can  have  none  with  tho  perpetual 
state  of  hostilities  and  district,  local,  and  parochial 
resolutions  that  exist  in  Oude,  where  each  ealate 
clipngcs  managers,  after  a  series  of  fights  and  a 
siege. 

There  is  the  farther  peculiarity  in  this  procla- 
mation, that  the  publication  is  not  yet  known  in 
this  country.  The  discussion  may  have  originated 
on  a  proposal  that  never  became  public  in  Oude, 
or  on  a  scroll  that  was  not  adopted  for  use.  That 
circumstance  shows  the  necessity  for  caution  in 
attempting  to  govern  transactions  on  the  Gangesy 
the  Gogra,  and  the  Goomtee  from  the  Thames. 
General  instructions  may  be  given  from  London, 
and  the  review  of  all  transaction^  may  b«  ^one 
there  with  great  propriety,  but  administrators 
e&ist  in  India,  who  must  bo  trusted  with  details. 
Au  able  series  or  succession  of  Anglo  Indian 
administrators  and  commanders  have  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire ;  and 
except  for  them,  as  the  instruments,  if  it  had 
ever  commenced,  it  must  have  finished  long  ere 
now.  To  these  men  now,  and  to  their  successora 
hereafter,  we  must  entrust  the  proper  working  of 
details ;  and,  notwithstanding,  see  that  the  general 
principles  issued  for  their  guidance  be  observed. 

The  history  of  the  document  showjB  no  repug- 
nance on  the  part  of  Viscount  Canning  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Sir  James  Out  ram,  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  council  at  Calcutta,  and  able  to 
rcudcr  the  intimate  knowledge  he  possessea  of  the 
native  character  useful  in  tho  Government.  The 
affairs  of  Oudo  will  be  administered  by  Mr.  Mont-* 
gomery,  whose  assistance  in  the  Punjaub  enabled 
Sir  John  Lawrence  to  convert  a  centre  of  hoatili* 
ties  into  a  peaceful  province.  The  talookdars  of 
Oude  may  be  left  safely  with  these  men,  whose 
characters  hitherto  have  all  leant  to  indnlgenoe 
and  mercy,  and  who  will  deprive  no  man  of  any 
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shadow  of  right  that  he  caa  claim,  without  a  good 
cause. 

The  history  of  this  month's  crisis  teaches  the 
care  necessary  to  prevent  Indian  business  from 
degenerating  into  party  squabbles  for  power.  The 
Cambridge  House  Cabal,  as  the  rooTcments  against 
the  Ministry  have  been  called,  originated,  perhaps, 
from  friendship,  and  a  wish  for  justice  to  Viscount 
Canning,  joined  with  the  opinion  that  India  was  in 
danger  from  the  rashness  of  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough.  Tbe  Cabal  is  said  to  have  been  defeated ; 
but  it  was  not  defeated  on  its  apparent  purposes. 
The  Government  parted  with  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough,  who  is  said  to  have  resigned  his  office  to 
Her  Majesty  without  informing  any  of  (he  other 
ministers  of  State.  That  may  be  so,  but  the 
Queen  must  have  heard  a  bad  character  of  the  ex- 
^President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  wished 
him  well  away  if  his  resignation  was  accepted 
without  a  reference  to  the  Premier.  No  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  reference  was  made,  and 
thai  tbe  Premier  had  tbe  power  of  eontintting  or 
dfomissing  his  lat«  colleague.  The  resignation 
give  him  that  power,  and  he  exercised  it.  This 
measure  satisfied  the  immediate  friends  of  Yis- 
eouDt  Canning,  and  it  materially  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  ministry. 

The  latter  then  telegraphed,  so  far  as  they  oould 
telegraph  to  Viscount  Canning,  their  conGdencc  in 
hid  administration,  their  desire  neccs!*arily  that  he 
should  oontinue  in  power,  and  their  determination 
1o  gave  bim  complete  and  hearty  support.  That 
message  was  communicated  probably  to  some  of 
Viscount  Canning*s  friends,  and  may  have  helped 
out  an  extraordinary  certificate  from  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  incorporated  in  the  speech  of  Sir  James 
Graham  to  the  Commons  in  the  debate,  that 
Viscount  Canning's  friends  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  redress  which  he  had  obtained. 

A  more  unusual  scene,  although  the  interference 
of  a  Peer  in  the  debates  of  the  Commons,  even  by 
deputVi  is  unusual,  oeonrred  when  Mr.  Dilwyn,  c^ 
Swansea,  begged  to  know  if  the  Government  liad 
Accepted  his  amendment  en  Mr.  Cardwell's  reso- 
lutions. The  latter  are  now  waste  paper,  but  the 
former  is  a  document  of  permanence.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  adopted  the  amendment, 
very  like  a  naughty  child  engaged  in  faking  medi  • 
Cine.  He  spoke  of  several  other  topics  first,  as  if 
he  wanted  to  prolong  the  period  between  hiip  and 
cod  liver  oil,  but  he  gulped  it,  and  it  has  doubtless 
dotie  him  good.  What  said  this  amendment  ? — 
that  the  house  highly  approved  of  Visct.  Canning's 
policy  to  the  date  of  the  Dude  proclamation,  and 
tluit  they  possessed  no  information  that  would 
enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  on  that  document* 
This  was  the  virtual  condemnation  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment. Its  members  had  expressed  their  disapproval 
of  the  document  in  harsh  language  and  almost 
unmeasured  terms,  in  one  capacity ;  and  now  in 
another  they  confessed  themselves  unable  to  form 
any  opinion  on  the  paper  from  the  absence  of  par* 
fjculara.    I^he  ofilcial  and  the  representative  mind 


were  in  collision  in  men  who  will  not  consider 
themselves  badly  used  because  in  no  offensive  sense» 
and  merely  lookiug  at  so  many  iotelleotttal  pheno- 
mena, we  describe  them  as  double-minded  men  1 

The  question  was  over  Ihen,  as  one  of  redress. 
All  besides  related  to  place.  The  Ministry 
acknowledged  their  error,  turned  away  their  agent» 
and  were  pledged  to  behave  better  for  the  future. 

The  Cambridge-house  party  wished  to  re-occupy 
their  offices,  and  they  were  disappointeJ.  The 
present  Government  had  done  several  things  well. 
They  were  civil  and  courteous  to  visitors ;  they 
promised  comRrissions  or  committees  to  all  who 
soogfat  them ;  they  produced  a  gentle  and  merciful 
budget,  which  postponed  debts  into  futurity;  they 
did  not  oppose  the  removal  of  the  property  qualifi- 
cation for  English  and  Irish  members,  which  is  a 
farce,  leading  often  to  a  fraud  and  a  little  mild 
peijury ;  they  did  not  oppose  some  other  reforms  ; 
and  they  have  so  many  open  questions  that  a 
political  naturalist  would  hardly  know  where  (o 
class  them.  They  have  scarcely  a  genus  or  a 
party,  and  there  is  a  convenience  In  these  open 
questions ;  therefore  a  large  number  of  Liberal 
members  were  unwilling  to  displace  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A  much  larger  number  were  afraid  of  a  dissolu- 
tion. They  did  not  so  much  fear  rejection  as  the 
taxed  and  untaxed  expenses  which  they  would 
have  to  pay.  Sums  of  four  and  ^vo  thousand 
pounds,  up  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  more,  had 
been  paid  for  scats  in  Parliament  during  1857; 
and  the  repetition  of  the  dose  in  1S58  was  abomiu- 
able.  It  was  sufficient  to  bring  rich  men  to 
poverty.  Two  millions  are  required  for  the  election 
of  a  British  Parliament — not  two  millions  of 
electors,  but  of  pounds  sterling.  The  average 
cost  of  bringing  each  elector  to  the  poll  is  two 
guineas !  and,  as  one  half  of  them  come  without  a 
sixpence,  the  others  are  heavy  to  draw. 

That  was  tbe  secret  reason  for  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Cardweirs  resolutions  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  the  21st  May.  Early  in  the 
week  sanguine  calculations  threatened  a  majority 
against  tbe  Government  of  180,  then  of  80.  It 
hung  at  80  for  a  day  or  two,  and  descended  then 
to  40,  which  would  have  been  realised,  or  even, 
perhaps,  60}  but  a  dissolution— the  expense  and 
the  labour  were  not  to  be  risked  merely  for  a 
change  of  government,  when  the  Derby  ministry 
were  purged  of  tbe  evildoer  in  the  case,  and  were 
bound  in  their  own  reoogusiances  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  the  Governor-Geuerai  of  India, 
for  six  months,  with  oonfeaeion  of  their  fault  in  the 
present  time. 

The  crisis  of  May  was  thus  a  drawn  battle. 
The  ministry  resigned  their  colleague  and  their 
positions.  The  opposition  lost  the  chance  of  their 
restoration  to  place;  India  may  lose  largely  by  the 
discussion,  for  it  may  encourage  the  rebels.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  between  the  crisis  and  the  Whitsun 
tide  holidays,  May  was  lost  to  Icgiiiktion}  but 
that  may  not  be  an  affliction. 
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Memoir  of  ihe  Rev.  Robert  Neshit.     By  the  Rer. 

J.  MuRRAT  M ITCHELL.  I  Vol.,  p.  407.  London  : 

J.  Nesbit  and  Co. 
This  volume,  like  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Groves,  has 
been  mcntiooed  in  a  separate  article.  Mr.  Nesbit 
became  a  Missionary  to  India  soon  after  he  had 
finislied  his  coarse  of  stady  in  Scotland.  The  reso- 
lution was  not  agreeable  to  his  family  ;  but  he  had 
adopted  it  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  persevered. 
The  biographer  has  introduced  some  statements 
regarding  the  missions  to  Western  India,  in  which 
Mr.  Nesbit  was  located — the  history  and  opinions 
of  its  people,  its  characterislios,  and  its  productions 
Incidentally  through  the  journals  and  letters,  in- 
formation occurs  regarding  the  climate,  scenery,  and 
soil  of  India  in  the  West — the  condition,  ignorance, 
and  superstition  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  part  of  the 
volume  is  excellent  in  its  department,  but  might 
have  been  written  at  home.  In  1842,  Mr.  Nesbit 
was  obliged  to  visit  Ceylon ;  and  although,  sixteen 
years  must  have  made  a  great  difference  in  the 
condition  of  that  island,  yet  some  of  his  statements 
are,  we  suspect,  still  true.  The  condition  of  a 
large  island,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  conti- 
nent full  of  rebellious  material,  in  fierce  flame  over 
a  great  part  of  its  surface,  whose  authorities  conld 
dare  to  part  with  almost  their  last  soldier  for  the 
defence  of  their  neighbonrs,  may  interest  Mr. 
Ewart ;  and  the  members  of  his  committee,  on  the 
colonisation  of  India  should  study  Ceylon,  which 
cannot  have  presented  many  more  facilities  for 
colonisation  than  exist  in  India.  Ceylon  has  be- 
come the  great  field  for  coffee-drinkers,  and,  long 
ago  now,  it  has  taken  the  fiist  place  in  the  pro- 
duction of  that  staple  article  in  its  business  and 
prosperity.  The  gradual  occupation  of  the  island 
by  European  settlers  proceeds  still ;  and  with  that 
process  the  conversion  of  the  native  population 
Mr.  Nesbit  wrote  in  1842:— 

1  could  not  bat  vUit  the  interior,  teeming  as  it  now  doea 
with  new  Rnd  momentons  interest.  The  whole  of  the  hilly 
districts  seem  destined  to  be  possessed  bj  English  and  Scotch 
landlords,  served  by  hnndredii  of  Earopeans,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  nHtives.  Ksndy  h^s  shot  up  into  a  considerable 
town  in  the  coarse  of  five  years,  and  crowded  contiguous 
estates  will  soon  form  other  towns  and  Tillages.  No 
means  are  nsed  to  leaven  the  little  mass,  that  must  eventa- 
ally  give  its  own  character  to  half  the  population  of  the 
island.  The  GoTf  rnment  ought,  decidedly,  to  grant  a  Scotch 
chaplain  for  the  numerous  Scotchmen  on  the  estates ;  one 
who  might  preach  at  the  most  suitable  places,  and  visit 
every  place.  Again,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  a 
missionary  appointed,  whom  the  planters,  from  previous 
knowledge,  or  prejudice,  if  you  will,  will  be  roost  inclined  to 
favour,  and  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  natives.  I  have 
been  making  all  inquiries,  and  revolving  such  thoughts  as 
ny  aninventing  mind  ean  call  up,  with  a  view  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  feasible  plan  to  effect  these  objects;  and  to- 
morrow I  shall  visit  one  or  two  estates  oa  my  way  to  Nu- 
terra  Ellia. 

He  mmiiioiis  that  the   prejudices  of  caste  did 


not  exist  in  Ceylon,  for  the  Christians  were  deemed 
"  men  of  the  highest  caste." 

The  natives  were  Bhnddists  originally,  and  may 
be  more  pliable  in  their  views  than  the  Hindoos 
and  Mohamedaus.  The  Missionary  visited  a 
Bhuddist  college  and  Monastery.  He  was  allowed 
to  touch  the  slab,  on  which  is  placed  '*  the  golden 
ease "  that  contains  "  the  famous  tooth,**  which 
confers  "  the  palladium  of  empire  **  on  its  pos- 
sessors. He  was  comforted  in  the  monastery  by 
the  conviction  that  there  is  no  system  [of  error] 
which  "  a  common  English  education  would  sooner 
destroy**  than  Bhuddism.  The  Scotch  settlers 
cannot  be  described  as  particularly  desirous  of 
affording  facilities  for  religious  improvement  to  the 
natives  in  their  employment;  but  sixteen  years 
may  have  produced  improvements  in  this  respect. 

Kandy  is  more  crowded  with  buyers  and  aellera  on  Sab- 
bath than  on  any  other  day.  On  Sunday  morning  tha 
labourers  come  in  from  the  neighbouring  estates,  tmnsact 
all  the  week's  business,  and  return  home  in  the  evening. 
Many  estates,  however,  are  so  far  removed  from  any  town, 
that  they  must  stay  at  home  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  among 
these  I  should  eipect  an  opening  and  auccess.  It  ia 
well  that  the  West  Indies  cannot  be  transferred  hither,  some 
attempted  to  do  So,  but  the  labourers  ran  avray  and  left 
them  ;  and  it  is  only  by  just  and  kind  treatment  that  the 
planters  ean  accomplish  their  object,  thus  they  learn  mild* 
ness  by  force,  and  are  kind  from  very  selfishness.  How 
are  we  to  reach  and  pervade  the  rising  estatas,  with  the 
towns  which  they  will  in  all  probabilily  create  P  Now  ia 
the  time,  let  the  leaven  be  put  in  now,  and  it  will,  through 
the  divine  blessing,  diffuse  its  virtue  with,  and  throughout, 
the  increasing  mass.  But  wha^a  prospect  to  have  the  hea- 
then rendered  more  eatensively  heathenish,  and  tha  '*  Chris, 
tians '  lose  even  the  outward  decencies  of  their  profession ; 
and  yet  this  will  be  the  case  i(  the  means  of  grace  are  not 
supplied. 

^—  kindly  accompanied  me.  from  Nil^mba  to  Posil . 
awa,  and  introduced  me  to  two  planters  residing  there,  irilh 
whom  we  had  tea,  and  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  coodaoting 
divine  worship.  My  ministrations  have  invariably  beea 
offered  both  morning  and  evening,  wherever  I  have  gone, 
and  hnve  always  been  well  received.  — ^^  is  very  deal- 
rous  to  persuade  me  to  come  and  reside  with  his  brother 
planters  and  himself,  and  give  my  services  to  them  and  their 
native  labourers. 

The  scenery  here  (Ninvera  Ellia),  as  far  as  I  have  saea 
it,  is  better  than  that  of  Nielgherries,bnt  still  inferior  to  that 
of  Mahabnieshwar.  The  ascent  is  so  sloping  and  gradual 
that  yon  never  look  back  or  forwards  to  anything  preetpitona, 
or  apparently  grand  or  sublime ;  and  very  seldom  does  the 
ascent  admit  of  your  seeing  the  lower  part  of  the  eoantiy  at 
all.  Aner  reaching  the  top  you  descend  into  the  plaia 
called  in  the  native  tongue,  Ellia  \  but  the  ancient  Ninvera, 
or  city,  nowhere  presents  itself  to  view.  Qod  has  made  all 
of  it,  except  its  name  and  a  few  ruins,  to  perish,  **  for  the 
wickedness  of  them  who  dwelt  there  ;'*  and  now  another  raea 
is  oa  probation,  and  building  honsea,  and  plaatiag  gardaaa 
which  will  again  disappear,  anless  dedicated  and  earreoderfld 
to  Him  who  "  gives  power  to  get  wealth,**  and  whose  **  bless- 
ing alone  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow.**  The  climata 
is  colder  than  that  of  Mahabnieshwar ;  and  I  do  not  think 
the  East  wind  so  injurious,  being  tempered  a  good  deal  hj 
the  mists  of  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Nesbit  also  passed  some  time  in  Africa,  at  tbo 
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Cftpe,  where  he  was  anxiously  urged  to  remain ; 
and  then  in  this  eonntrj,  from  which  he  returned 
to  India  in  March,  1851 ;  to  die  there  and  suddenly 
in  July,  1855.  His  death  caused  Tcry  great  sor- 
row in  Bombay,  where  his  conduct,  and  his  schol- 
astic attainments  had  gained  for  him  the  loTc  and 
respect  of  many  persons,  who  might  not  have  been 
attracted  by  his  profession. 

The  pang  of  inch  fearfal  Kpaimtiom  acqaires  fresh  poign- 
WBtj  from  whtt  it  a  necessity  in  India— speedy  interment. 
Mr.  Nesbit  died  on  the  27th  ;  he  waa  bnried  on  the  28th. 
"  Hie  preetoBS  remains,"  as  one  of  the  Natife  mioUters* 
affectionately  writes,  **  were  taken  to  the  Free  Charch  Mission 
bonse;  where,  at  an  early  honr,a  Tery  large  nnmber  both  of 
Natives  and  Europeans  had  assembled.  It  was  the  largest 
funeral  I  have  ever  seen.  Men  of  all  classes  and  deeds  were 
present.  Not  a  few  did  I  observe  shedding  tears.**  The 
Bev.  J.  6.  Clark  commenced  the  solemn  services  in  English, 
and  the  Kev.  H.  Pestonji  followed  in  Marat  hi,  at  the  Mis. 
sion-hoase;  and  again  at  the  grave,  there  were  English  and 
Manithi  services  conducted  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Narayan 
Sheahadri.  On  the  Lord*s  day  following,  in  the  pnblic 
eiereises  conducted  in  the  Free  Chnreh  congregations  by  Dr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Chrk,  and  in  the  Mission .  Chapel  by 
Meaars.  Hormaadji  and  Narayan,  fnll  reference  waa  made  to 
the  great  affliction  which  weighed  down  every  heart.  All 
of  these  services  were  nameronsly  attended  by  Natives  as 
well  as  Enropeans,  by  Heathens  as  well  as  Christians.  In 
Poona  Mr.  M.  Mitchell  took  occasion  on  the  Lord's  day  to 
refer  to  the  sad  bereavement.  The  Enropean  oommnnity  of 
Poona  is  not  large ;  but  the  Mission  Chapel  could  not  con- 
tain the  numbers  who  came  to  testify  their  interest  in  him 
whom  many  had  seen,  and  of  whom  all  had  heard.  The 
grief  of  other  missiuus  and  Christians  connected  with  other 
chnrches,  was  scarcely  less  deep  than  that  of  his  own  miasion 
and  the  friends  immediately  associated  with  him.  Ministers 
and  Christians  of  all  denominations  sorrowed  over  bis  grave; 
and  they  who  could  not,  by  their  presence,  testify  their  sym- 
pathy, expressed  it  in  writing.  "  I  am  greatly  shocked," 
wrote  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  "  at  the  in- 
telligence of  Mr.  Neabit*s  sudden  removal.  Surely  this  will 
be  a  lou,  long  and  severely  felt,  to  the  churches  of  Bom- 
bay.'* **  I  most  truly  sympattiiae  with  you,**  wrote  a  Baptist 
missionary,  **  in  the  irreparable  loss  your  mission  has  sus- 
tained.** Expressions  of  a  similar  kind  continued  to  arrive 
from  Christian  friends  and  ministers  throughout  Western 


His  memory  will  be  preser?ed  in  Bombay,  by 
the  "Nesbit  Library** — and  the  scholarships 
which  the  Europeans  and  the  nalires  founded  in 
hu  name. 


TAe  EnglUh  Woman's  Journal,     No.  3, 

Opens  with  a  paper  on  "  Physical  Training,'*  and 
contains  useful  advice  and  valuable  remarks.  It 
treats,  as  the  title  implies,  of  the  "physical  training'* 
of  the  young,  and  very  jastly  deprecates  the 
sedentary  life  to  which  so  many  youog  people  are 
condemned.  The  next  paper,  "  Rachel,"  is  a  very 
enthusiastic  rhapsody  on  that  celebrated  actress, 
who  is  styled,  "this  artist,  this  genius,  this  divinity  T 


rather  energetic  praise  for  a  woman  who,  although 
very  excellent  in  her  profession,  had  her  faults, 
aud  serious  ones,  if  report  speaks  truly.  The 
authoress  of  this  paper  must  have  a  strauge  notion 
of  divinity  after  all,  for,  as  the  article  continues 
she  tells  us  that  "  Her,  (that  is,  Bachers)  gcne« 
rosity  and  avarice,  like  herself,  were  full  of  con* 
trasts  and  whims !"  Avaricious  and  whimsical! 
strange  attributes  for  a  "divinity.**  However, 
perhaps  Rachers  eulogist  meant  to  place  her 
among  the  heathen  deities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  that 
society ;  this  would  account  for  the  incongruity,  for 
they  certainly  did  possess  all  sorts  of  characteristics 
which  we,  with  our  commonplace  notions,  do  not 
consider  divine. 

Other  articles,  on  various  subjects  follow,  and 
among  them  one  relating  to  the  Saiurday  BevieWt 
in  which  a  little  gentle  "  sparring*'  goes  on,  the 
Reviewer  having  presumed  to  differ  from  the 
English  Woman' i  Journal,  very  ungallant  certainly. 
We  will  refrain  from  a  similar  error,  in  deference 
to  the  female  pen. 


Tk9  Indian  Rebellion :  ilt  Caueee  and  Besulle.    By 

Dr.  Dan.  London :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 
This  volume  contains  a  series  of  letters  written  by 
Dr.  Duff  from  Calcutta  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Indian  mutiny.  They  form  a  historical 
narrative,  along  with  remarks  ou  the  causes  of 
this  unhappy  event,  by  a  man  of  high  intellect, 
who  has  resided  in  India  for  thirty  years.  The 
letters  were  first  published  iu  the  Witness,  and 
subsequently  in  many  other  newspapers;  but  we 
rejoice  to  see  them  in  a  more  permanent  form. 


Jn  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Edited  by  J.  Eadis,  D.D.,LLD.     London  and 
Glasgow:    Richard   Griffin  and  Co.      1  vol., 
pp.  775. 
This  is  the  Bible ;  therefore  it  is  the  best  concord* 
ance  to  the  Bible.     The  volume   contains  every 
text  of  scripture ;   arranged  under  different  heads, 
of  which  there  are  forty-two,  with  many  sub-divi- 
sions to  each.     The  work  must  have  been  one  of 
great  labour  to  the  editor  and  his  assistants  ;   and 
makes,  iu  its  complete  state,  the  most  perfect  con- 
cordance, so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
iu  existence. 

We  may  give  as  an  example  the  treatment  of 
the  word  "spirits,*'  which  has  two  grand  divi- 
sions, good  and  bad.  The  first,  *' angels,**  is 
subdivided  into  departments.  The  volume  is  one 
of  permanent  value,  and  will  long,  we  beliere,  be 
considered  a  permanent  work,  which  might,  with 
obvious  advauiage,  be  reproduced  in  separate  sec- 
tions. 


sso 
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AptiL  89tli.-»Tke  Baak  of  £of[laiid  was  ex- 
peeUd  to  lower  iu  rate  of  discount  to-daj  by  i 
p«r  eeDt.,  and  ratke  it  9i  per  cent. ;  bat  the 
dareeton  findtog  the  ballion  current  tarBing 
Bfgtmai  them,  did  not  make  the  reduction.  The 
Peers  talked  long  on  the  Gagliari  quarrel  with 
Na|^  and  India,  without  any  good  coming  thereof, 
and  iktt  Cobmiom  njeeted  Mr.  Spooner's  motion 
te  form  ihemself  es  into  a  committee  on  Majnooth, 
by  a  fote  of  810  to  166. 

30th.>-The  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  447  to  67, 
reyeoted  Lord  H.  Vane's  resolution  to  postpone 
lodkHi  li^ielation  until  they  were  aoquainted  better 
with  the  aabjeot,  and  went  right  into  work  of 
which  they  kaow  nothing  sufficient  to  justify  tiieir 


Mat  1. — k  decrease  of  £90,367  in  the  stock  of 
bullion  at  the  Bank.  News  telegraphed  from 
India,  concerning  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  victories  at 
Jhansi,  in  which  the  enemy  have  lost  a  battle,  the 
fort,  and  the  iown,  along  with  8,000  men.  Oeneral 
Roberts  had  taken  Kotali  from  the  mutineers,  and 
relicfed  the  RajaAi  with  very  little  loss.  A  de- 
laehwent  of  the  87th«  regiment  is  shut  up  at 
Aato^iur,  in  Onde.  A  mail,  telegraplied  from 
Australia,  with  no  political  news,  but  the  yield  of 
gold  remake  good. 

Srd.«— Another  mail  from  Australia,  with  gold, 
and  from  the  United  States,  intelligence  of  a  flood 
in  the  Mienseippi,  which  will  put  gold  into  the 
pockets  of  cotton  holders. 

In  the  Peers,  during  the  evening,  the  Earl  of 
X&«Aoro«g|i  eaid  4ie  would  lay  no  more  information 
on  the  table  of  Che  House  regarding  Gawnpore,  as 
kt  thought  the  animosities  respecting  that  event 
should  subside.  He  lost  no  relatives  ihero,  we 
nay  remaric.  He  stated,  further  on  in  the  even- 
ing, that  the  British  Government  would  adhere  to 
the  habitual  policy  of  neutrality  in  religion  among 
the  Hindoo  population.  The  complaint  is  that 
the  <iovernment  has  not  been  neutral,  but  a  parti- 
lan  of  Mahomet,  Yishuu,  and  others. 

4th. — The  Peen  were  occupied  with  discussions 
4m  the  property  of  the  English  Established 
Church ;  and  the  Commons  rejected  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's motion,  for  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  in 
favour  of  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia. 
The  vote  went  by  998  to  144,  and  the  more  re- 
narkaUe  natter  in  the  dtsenssion,  was  the  fear 
0f  Mr.  Qladstane> «  «edi«val  man  for  Austrian 
influenea. 

Sth. — ^Long  lists  ef  easnclities  from  India  bring 
anxiety  and  sorrow  to  many  homes.  The  West  In- 
dianmail  has  intelligence  of  a  great  battle  at  Are- 
qnipa,  in  Peru,  when  S,000  men  were  killed ;  but  the 
reason  is  here  unknown.  The  Bill  to  authorise 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  was  read 
a  second  time  in  the  Commons.  The  vote  was 
174  to  140. 


$th. — Bir  Colin  Campbell  is  to  hare  a  peerage* 
The  application  ot  the  Directors  of  the  Royal 
British  Bank  for  a  new  trial  was  rrjeeted  y«aUr- 
day,  The  materials  of  a  crisis  tsame  ont  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  this  evening,  in  the  avowal 
that  the  Government  disapprove,  according  to  Mr, 
Disraeli,  in  every  sense,  of  Yisoottnt  Canning's 
confiscation  of  the  lands  of  rebel  talookdars  in 
Oude.  Their  despatch  is  promised.  The  Peers 
refused  consent  to  Lord  Ebury's  motion  in  favour 
of  a  revisal  of  the  Litany  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Commons,  by  232  to  43,  refused 
to  inquire  further  into  the  tenant  right  usages  of 
Ireland,  and  by  103  to  84  declined  to  even  eonsidelr 
a  bill  for  extending  a  /oriy  shUling  franchise  to 
Scotland. 

7th. — ^The  Government  dispute  with  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  India  looks  worse.  His  proclama- 
tion and  their  despatch  to  him  are  all  promised 
togeUier  ;  yet  the  latter  is  a  document  that  must 
have  been  issued  within  a  month  through  the 
Secret  Committee. 

6th. — Several  more  resolutions  regarding  the 
Indian  Government  bills  passed  in  the  Commons 
last  evening.  The  interest  regarding  India»  how- 
ever new,  oentres  in  the  differences  between  the 
Government  and  the  Govemor-Generel.  The  des- 
patch of  the  Government  has  been  published  in  an 
abridgement  to  the  Peers :  in  extension  to  the 
Commons.  It  is  a  thorough  Ellenborongh  paper, 
as  bad  as  the  noUe  Peer,  who  restored  the  gates 
of  Somnauth,  and  has  always  been  considered  the 
lucifer  match  of  the  Derby  Grovemment. 

10th.— It  is  said  that  "  Sabbath*' was  badly 
kept  yesterday  by  Yiscount  Palmerston  and  others 
who»  at  Cambridge  House,  decided  if  possible  to 
turn  out  the  Ministry  on  the  Canning  quarrel. 
The  Government  explain  the  difference  between 
the  lower  and  upper  Houses*  edition  of  their 
despatch,  by  saying  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  wanted 
to  keep  out  everything  against  the  propriety  of 
annexing  Oade,  We  should  think  so;  and  he 
will  learn  not  to  trust  his  subordinates  again  with 
similar  documents.  Mr.  Baiilie  was  too  quick  for 
him  in  the  Commons,  and  made  a  clear  breast  of 
the  case. 

Viscount  Canning  confiscates  **  the  proprietary 
rights  '*  of  rebel  chiefs,  landowners,  and  talookdars, 
but  offers  to  restore  them  on  submission.  Will 
the  £ari  of  Ellenborongh  maintain  them  without 
submission  P 

There  was  a  large  decrease  of  gold  at  the  Bank 
of  England  last  week — neariy  £400,000 — and 
persons  who  have  to  do  with  money  look  solemn 
on  that  score,  as  if  there  were  only  eight  instead 
of  eighteen  millions  remaiuing. 

11th. — The  resolutions  of  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury gave  notice  in  the  Peers  last  evening,  and 
Mr.  Gardwell  in  the  Commonsi  will  tnm  ont  the 
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GoTemmenty  if  ihej  are  harried.  There  was  a 
discassion  last  night  in  the  Commons  on  the  Oaths 
Bill,  bat  that  is  out  of  date  at  present  while  we  are 
deep  in  Oude.  This  evening  the  appointment  of 
Baron  Eothschild  on  the  committee  of  conference 
ia  his  own  case  witli  the  Peers  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  251  to  193.  This  evening,  also,  Lord 
EUenborough  stated  in  the  Peers  that  he  had 
resigned  his  office  to  her  Majesty,  and  the  Queen 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  same — 
and  right  glad  to  have  it,  one  would  think.  The 
caose  is,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  defends  tlie  des- 
patch, but  not  the  promise  to  publisli.  It  is  now 
supposed  that  this  sacrifice  may  save  the  Ministry. 
13th. — Strange  it  is  that  the  Qovernor-Qeneral 
of  India,  who  has  been  known  as  Clemency 
Canning,  should  be  in  danger  for  too  great  severity. 
Very  odd  it  seems,  too,  that  a  great  political 
party  should  take  to  the  advocacy  of  the  interests 
of  those  men,  who^^e  exertions  to  destroy  the 
garrison  at  the  Residency  of  Lucknow,  were  de- 
feated after  almost  unparalleled  exertions.  The 
funds  shake  with  the  Cabinet.  Meetings  have 
been  held  with  the  hope  of  reconciling  Viscount 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  hope  of 
their  junction  in  a  new  Cabinet 

13th.— The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  stated  in  the 
Peers,  that  he  would  move  his  resolutions  to- 
morrow evening.  Tlie  condnct  of  the  Earl  of 
Etlenborough  was  bad ;  but  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  now  opposed-^nad  deservedly.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  persons  who  join  in 
denoancing  Viscount  Canning's  proclamation,  do 
not  know  that  the  talookdars  of  Oude  never  had 
any  proprietary  right  that  might  not  have  been 
taken  from  them  without  motice.  They  are  merely 
aenrants  of  the  Government,  paid  by  difterent  means. 
14fth. — The  House  of  Peers  was  crowded  greatly, 
and  the  debate  began  and  closed  without  an 
adjoamment,  leaving  the  Ministry  in  a  majority  of 
ten.  The  votes,  including  pairs,  were  157  to  167. 
The  resolutions  were  negatived  on  the  previous 
question,  moved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose 
daughter.  Lady  Ingiis,  was  so  nearly  lost  in  the 
Residency  of  Lucknow  among  the  talookdars.  The 
Commons  were  less  crowded,  as  it  was  known  that 
the  debate  would  not  close  on  that  evening.  The 
Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Cairns,  the  member  for 
Belfast,  has  credit  for  making  the  best  defence  of 
Government  in  a  series  of  clever  assertions.  The 
general  impression  is  that  the  Government  will  be 
defeated  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  ranging  in 
estimate  according  to  the  principles  of  the  reckoner 
from  40  to  120. 

15th. — Letters  are  published  from  India,  which 
give  little  additional  information.  It  is  observed 
that  the  Government  speakers  assert  that  Viscount 
Canning  confiscated  everybody's  property  in  Oude, 
A  mofct  outrageous  gloss  given  to  plain  words. 
There  is  a  diminution  of  nearly  half  a  million 
reported  in  the  bullion  at  the  Bank  of  England  to- 
day, which  helps  the  crisis  to  shake  consols.  It 
will  not  pfevent  a  great  concourse  at  the  opening 


of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  house,  on  tha  site  of  the 
old  Covent-garden  theatre,  this  evening. 

17th. — There  is  intelligence  from  India  to-day 
by  telegraph  of  nothing  particular  except  a  battle 
by  Brigadier  Seatou,  in  which  800  of  the  enemy 
were  killed.  Intelligence  has  also  arrived  of  a 
very  serious  affair  at  Gargbevo,  in  Montenegro, 
in  which  more  than  2,000  Turks  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  on  last  Thursday  by  the  Montenegrins. 
The  West  India  mail  brings  information  that  dis- 
turbances continue  in  Antigua,  Another  revolu- 
tion had  occurred  in  Venezuehi  without  bloodshed. 
The  chief  speaking  in  the  Commons  this  evening 
was  in  favour  of  the  Government,  by  Mr.  Roebuck. 
Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Whiteside.  There  has  been 
a  quantity  of  questioning  and  cross-questioning 
concerning  Mr.  Vernon  Smith's  retention  of  letters^ 
evidently  addressed  to  him  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control*  ^hese  letters  were  sent  by 
Viscount  Canning.  In  one  of  them  be  promised  an 
explanation  of  the  confiscating  clauses.  The  letters 
should  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith's 
successor  in  office.     The  debate  was  adjourned. 

18th. — As  Sir  Charles  Napier  would  not  give 
way  with  his  motion  for  a  committee  on  the  man- 
ner of  manning  the  navy,  he  got  his  committee, 
and  nothing  else  of  any  importance  was  obtained 
that  evening  in  the  Commons.  Parliament  ad- 
journed till  the  20th. 

19th. — The  Derby  day,  and  the  Premier  an* 
noyed  extremely  that  his  horse  Toxopholite  only 
came  in  second  best.  The  loss  is  considered 
ominous. 

20th. — Mr.  Locke  King  more  aecemodatiBg 
than  Sir  Charles  Napier,  gave  up  his  right  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  his  Ten  Pound  County 
Franchise  Bill ;  and  allowed  the  debate  to  proeeed 
on  Mr.  Cardweirs  resolutions,  which  it  did  with 
great  spirit  until  a  late  hour.  Sir  James  Graham 
made  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Government  polioyi 
but  promised  to  vote  for  them,  being  satisfied  with 
the  reparation  made  in  the  Earl  ef  EUenborough'a 
resignation  to  Viscount  Canning.  He  also  staled 
that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  was  equally  satisfied. 
Many  persons  say,  that  as  Mr.  Disraeli  has  accepted 
Mr.  Dilwyn's  amendment,  he  pleads  guilty  for  the 
Government,  that  they  censured  the  Governor- 
General's  policy,  without  sufficient  informatioo. 
It  is  now  said  that  if  defeated,  the  Premier  will 
ask  permission  to  dissolve  Parliament. 

21st. — The  scene  in  the  House  of  CommoM 
was  altogether  remarkable  this  night.  Cowed  by 
the  threat  of  a  dissolution,  members  by  dozens 
begged  for  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  CardwelPe 
resolutions  under  the  plea  that  the  correspondenee 
received  yesterday  between  Viscount  Canning  and 
General  Outram  changed  the  case-  It  only  shows 
that  Sir  James  Outram,  for  military  reasons,  wei 
willing  to  allure  the  talookdars  into  submission^ 
and  that  Viscount  Canning  allowed  him  to  soften 
the  proclamation.  Before  six  o'oloek,  howeferi 
and  after  some  short  discussion,  the  reaolutioM 
were  withdrawn,  amid  a  jubilee  of  cheers  from  the 
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treasurj  benolies,  Mr.  Bisraoli  bein^  quite  orereome 
and  not  in  a  mood,  as  he  said,  to  make  a  speecb. 
The  house  adjourned  for  a  week. 

92nd. — ^The  current  of  bullion  outwards  is  turned 
to  one  inwards-  There  is  an  addition  to  the  bul- 
lion of  £129,273  in  the  account  published  to-day, 
and  that,  with  the  ridiculous  close  of  the  crisis, 
has  brought  consols  up  to  98. 

24th. — The  telegraph  brings  intelligence  from 
India  to  the  19th  of  A.pri].  Brigadier  Walpole 
had  suffered  a  repulse  from  a  mud  fort,  with  the 
loss  of  four  officers  and  100  men.  Sir  Edward 
Lugard  relieved  Azimghur,  causing  a  considerable 
loss  to  Kooer  Sing,  and  Brigadier  Jones  dispersed 
2,000  rebels  "near  Kukul." 

The  heir  apparent  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  and 
twenty  of  his  attendants  was  lost  on  the  13th 
current,  by  the  railway  carriage  in  which  he  sat 
rolling  from  the  ferry  into  the  Nile. 

The  papers  oontiiin  particulars  of  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Duchess  of  Orleans,  at  Weybridge,  in 
Surrey,  on  Saturday.  The  funeral  was  attended  by 


a  number  of  French  oelebrilies,  more,  perhaps,  than 
was  satisfactory  to  the  present  family. 

25tb. — A  bad  feeling  exists  in  France  respect- 
ing a  duel  between  a  writer  in  Figaro  and  some 
officers.  Forty  of  them  came  on  the  field  to  fight 
the  satirist  in  succession,  who  wounded  the  first 
and  was  nearly  killed  by  the  second.  The  officers 
seem  determined  to  reduce  the  absurdity  of  duel- 
ling to  the  simple  commission  of  murder  in  open 
day.  Sir  Colin  CampbeU*s  despatches  regarding  the 
capture  of  Lucknow  only  appear  to-day.  From 
the  United  SUtes  it  is  sUted  that  the  reli- 
gious bodies  are  engaged  in  hostilities  respecting 
slavery. 

f6th. — The  Whitsuntide  holidays  have  pro- 
ceeded till  now  amid  heavy  rain,  to  the  diaeomfiture 
of  the  artisans  in  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
who  look  forward  to  this  season  with  great  delight. 
Corn  is  cheaper  now  than  at  any  time  since  1852, 
and  this  is  the  first  really  warm  night  of  the  season 

*  after  sunset. 
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INSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Kent  Mutuai.  Assuhancb  Soubty. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  Company  the  Directors  reported 
the  new  premiums  on  the  year  closing  with  the 
25th  of  March  last,  at  £5,498  18s.  5d.,  and  the 
old  premiums  of  £15,074  2s.  SJ.^together, 
£20,573  Is.  Id.  The  claims  on  policies  amounted 
to  £3,678  10s.  lid.,  and  the  re-assurances  to 
£2,006  178.  lOd.  After  deducting  all  expenses, 
including  the  purchase  of  the  English  Provideut, 
the  sum  of  £6,152  6s.  lid.,  remained  to  be 
added  to  the  accumulated  fund,  which  is  now 
£29,104  6s.  9d.  The  present  value  of  the  policies 
in  force  is  given  at  £272,806  lis.,  and  the 
present  value  of  the  premiums  payable  at 
£309,609  193.  9d.,  showing  a  balance  of 
£36,803  8s.  9d.  in  favour  of  the  Society,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  fund  of  £29,104  6s.  9d.— together, 
£65,907  15s.  6d. 

Tan  CiTT  OF  London  Assurakcx  Company's 
Keport,  presented  at  its  meeting  on  the  28th 
April,  extends  to  the  close  of  the  last  year,  during 
which  insurances  to  the  amount  of  £195,717,  pro- 
ducing premiums  of  £7,065  2s.  8d.,  had  been 
effecttti  with  the  Company.  The  income  for  the 
last  three  years  had  been— 1855,  £18,842  ;  1856, 
£26.240 ;  'lS57,  £27,601.  The  gross  amount  of 
policies  bsued  is  said  to  be  over  (me  milium 
sterling,  and  the  accumulated  capital  is  £40,000, 
but  during  the  last  year  £7,000  had  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  another  Company. 

ThS  MSUOPOCITAR  LlYB  ASSUBABCB  SOCUBTT, 

in  their  report  to  the  5th  April  last,  state  that 
they  have  issued  4,437  policies,  and  of  them  1,114 
have  ceased;  by  purchase  273,  by  expiiy  of  riak 
or  forfeiture  394,  by  death,  447.     The  payment! 


on  this  last  dass  reached  £147,335  12s.  6d.  The 
receipts  on  them  were  £444,316  2s.  Id.  The 
Society  had  gained  £51,013  49.  2d.,  by  the  fw* 
feited  and  purchased  poUcies.  Their  accumulated 
capital,  at  the  5th  April,  was  £802,640  38.  5d. 
The  society,  during  the' year,  has  *  paid  £4Q,660 
6s.  8d.  for  policies,  lapsed  by  death,  and  haa  added 
over  £39,814.  This  fund  is  invested  chiefly  in 
mortgages  and  railway  debentures,  and  the  average 
interest  derived  from  the  entire  sum,  is  at  a  rate 
over  4i,  but  not  quite  4}  per  cent.  The  income 
from  this  source  exceeds  now,  therefore,  £38,000. 

Mabikb  Lira  AND  Casualtt  Mutual  Asau* 
EANCE  SoGiBTT  held  their  annual  meeting  on  the 
24th  of  March.  Their  income  from  poUciea  for 
the  year  had  been  £18,150  5s.  8d. ;  ihe  income, 
from  other  sources — chiefly  interest  on  investments 
— was  £1,151  Is.  3d.  The  claims — payments  for 
policies  and  for  reassurance — reached  £5,224 
19s.  3d.  The  addition  to  the  accumulated  fund, 
now  £33,140  13s.  3d.,  was  £7.162  8s.  3d. 
The  payments  for  apparently  fuU  qnarter'a  ex- 
penses, in  the  extension  and  management  of  the 
Company,  would  thus  be  £6,914,  but  the  Marine 
is  yet  a  young  company,  and  may  reasonably 
expect  a  rapid  extension. 

The  Soybbeiok  Lipb  Absubancb  Coicpaiit 
have  held  their  meeting  dnring  the  month.  The 
principal  feature  is  the  reduction  of  iheir  expenses 
by  £1,420,  making  them  little  over  £8,000— along 
with  an  addition  of  £4,272  to  their  income  from 
new  policies ;  and  of  £12,000  to  their  acenmnlated 
fund;  while  the  claims  on  the  oompanj  for  the 
year  have  been  only  £786,  or  £4,850  leae  than  the 
ealonUtion— ft  very  remarkable  cireunatanoe. 
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POLITICAL    PROGRESS. 


Two  and  two  are  four,  and  if  any  person  were  to 
assert  pertmaciously  that  two  and  two  are  ^re,  it 
would  be  time  lost  that  was  spent  in  endeavouring 
to  inform  him  ;  because  it  would  be^clear  that  he 
did  not  want  to  be  improved.  Some  political 
questions  occupy  almost  the  same  position  with  two 
and  two,  They  are  four — even  and  not  odd  num- 
bers. The  Commons  had  one  of  these  plain  ques- 
tions under  discussion  for  one  evening  and  night 
of  last  month,  and  an  admirable  exhibition  of  ar- 
guments, spun  from  nothing,  must  have  carried 
conviction  to  the  speakers  of  their  own  ingenuity. 
We  have  heard  the  same  statements  in  former 
times ;  but  the  illustrations  vary  with  years.  They 
can  only  be  answered  by  the  same,  or  similar 
replies,  to  those  that  have  been  already  used ;  for 
every  domestic  reform  is  made  threadbare  in  this 
country  before  it  can  be  obtained.  At  last  it  may 
be  accomplbhed  in  almost  judicious  silence,  like 
the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for 
members  of  Parliament  in  England  and  Ireland, 
which  has  passed  away  with  little  more  regret  than 
that  of  Mr.  Drummond,  the  banker,  and  that  is  of 
'  very  little  importance  indeed.  Mr.  Drummond  is 
more  superstitious  than  the  Brahmin  who  believes 
that  the  ultimate  rest  of  the  world  is  the  back  of 
a  tortoise.  "  Separate,"  said  Mr.  Drummond, 
•'property  from  representation,  and  property  is  no 
longer  secure."  He  knew,  as  a  fact,  tliat  the 
property  to  be  separated  from  representation  was, 
in  many  instances,  a  lie.  The  security  of  property 
hung,  therefore,  upon  a  lie.  That  was  less,  in  the 
shape  of  substance,  than  the  shell  of  a  tortoise, 
and  more  in  the  shape  of  a  miracle,  if  there  were 
any  truth  in  the  banker's  superstition.  The 
punishment  of  a  former  member  of  the  House, 
during  the  existing  session,  in  relation  to  ihis 
property  qualification,  did  not  originate  in  his 
riding  round  the  clerks*  table  on  property  that  was 
not  his  own,  but  for  his  use  of  property  which  he 
knew  to  be  worth  less  than  the  requisite  amount. 
The  case  did  not  affect  the  practice  of  members 


borrowing  a  qualification,  but  it  punished  the 
borrowing  or  use  of  a  qualification  that  was  no- 
thing, or  too  small,  and  in  one  or  other  of  these 
conditions,  with  the  borrower's  cognisance. 

The  country  is  now  rid  of  this  stupid  qualifica- 
tion altogether,  and  "  don't  abuse  the  dead.** 
According  to  the  old  mipcim,  being  bound  by  nisi 
boHum,  and  there  being  no  bonum  whatever  to  say, 
we  are  commanded  inferentiaily  to  say  nothing. 
The  Charter  has  one  point  less,  and  the  country 
has  one  privilege  more.  It  is  the  small  point,  and 
of  course,  is  the  small  privilege ;  still  it  is  an  illus- 
tration of  bit  by  bit  reform ;  the  atoms  first  and  at 
long  intervals. 

Other  reforms  are  discussed,  in  the  same  manner, 
to  the  bare  bones,  before  their  concession.  The 
process  was  repeated  in  that  evening,  now  on  our 
memory — a  weary  process  as  possibly  can  be  un- 
dertaken, and  yet  made  on  that  occasion  lively,  as 
far  as  its  nature  would  permit.  The  trusteeship  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  imagining  was  employed  by 
the  noble  discoverer,  and  other  members,  with  an 
enthusiasm  not  justified  by  its  resemblance  to  Don 
Carlos,  another  of  his  Lordship's  productions,  in 
being  a  work  of  fiction,  founded  upon  fact.  We 
are  trustees  of  all  we  possess,  and  an  elector  is  the 
trustee  of  his  right  to  vote.  Breakfast  is  ready, 
and  it  appears  in  the  distance,  quite  templing.  Of 
that  half  quartern  loaf  and  these  rolls,  the  tea  and 
the  sugar,  along  with  the  accompaniments  that  need 
not  be  enumerated,  this  present,  writer  is  th« 
trustee.  They  are  his  property,  and  he  is  bound 
to  use  them  conscientiously.  He  is  only  a  trustee 
of  that  refined  sugar,  and  if  he  uses  it  in  exaggerated* 
and  very  extensive  quantities,  he  will  be  a  bad 
trustee.  Moreover  circumstances  may  render  ne- 
cessary, in  the  due  discharge  of  this  trusteeship, 
the  remembrance  of  a  resolution,  taken  many  years 
ago — the  exact  number  is  a  delicate  question  to 
give  one's  memory  the  trouble  of  recalling-* 

And  if  I  have  a  piece  of  cake 
Wheo  I  with  children  play, 

T 
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THE  QUESTIOX  OT  TRUSTESSBI^. 


There  is  no  play  now  as  it  existecl  in  those  times, 
and  the  trustee  nii^ht  plead  change  of  circum- 
atances  in  extennation  of  change  of  custom. 

I  will  not  mt  it  all  myself, 
Bat  giTe  »  ptrt  awiij. 

This  may  be  necessary,  and  we  shall  see  who  comes; 
but,  while  admitting  a  trusteeship,  we  deny  our 
responsibility  to  account  for  the  matter  with  any 
more  deserving  man  and  brother  who  may  have  the 
loaf  only  without  the  rolls ;  and  raw  sugar  instead 
of  refined. 

The  operation  is  over,  and  we  resume  the  ques- 
tion of  trusts.  There  are  two  classes.  For  the  first 
and  more  important,  a  man  is  not  accountable  to 
men.  For  the  second,  and  a  very  important  class, 
be  is  responsible  to  some  of  mankind.  Where  man 
is  responsible  to  roan,  the  trust  must  be  exercised 
in  public,  that  its  proper  discharge  may  be  known. 
There  is  no  other  means  of  getting  an  accounting 
over  and  through.  Therefore,  if  a  Member  of 
Parliamaot  were  to  vote  secretly,  how  could  he 
discharge  bis  account  with  bis  constituents,  by 
whom  be  may  be  ejected  at  the  proper  time,  as  he 
was  by  them  elected  ?  No  comparison  eiisis 
between  the  elected,  and  the  voters  in  this  matter, 
for  to  whom  are  tlie  latter  responsible  P  They  are 
tnisteea,  according  to  Lord  John  Russell,  for  the 
non-electors.  Well,  bow  can  the  unenfranchised 
classes  get  an  accounting  from  their  , trustees? 
When  will  they  come  of  age,  and  when  they  reach 
their  majority  will  they  be  able  to  bring  actions  of 
damages  against  those  trustees  who  may  have  dis- 
sipated their  means,  or  invested  their  money  in 
shares  that  have  turned  out  worthless?  This 
plea  of  trusteeship  and  open  voting  would  be 
Strong  if  tbe  electors  were  chosen  by  the  non- 
electors,  as  are  tbe  Presideutal  electors  of  the 
United  Stales  ;  but  in  our  practice  the  plea  is  ab- 
solute trash,  snd  it  is  astounding  that  it  should  bo 
repeated  frequently  in  the  Legislature. 

One  Member  of  Parliament,  who  has  been  a 
abort  time  elected  for  an  English  county,  opposed 
any  enactment  to  put  a  man  into  a  dark  corner,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  a  paper  in  a  box,  and  then 
bringing  him  out  to  tell  lies.  80  do  we  most  sin- 
cerely ;  wc  oppose  any  law  to  compel  the  construc- 
tion of  lies,  and  the  telling  of  them  when  they  are 
produced.  We  oppose  that  with  all  the  vigour  in 
our  power.  Mr.  Hunt  can  do  no  more.  Because 
we  are  of  his  creed  in  this  matter,  we  solicit  his 
aid  to  blot  out  tbe  existing  law  of  Ijing. 

Thus  stsnds  tbe  matter.  An  elector  of  North 
Northamptonshire  may  have  been  favourable  to  the 
retnni  of  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  lost  election,  but  his 
landlord  was  unfavourable,  and  Mr.  Hunt  knows 
tiiat  there  were  landlords,  and  peers  also,  with  cle- 
ver tenants  in  that  posiiicn.  The  tenant  may  have 
thought  Mr.  Hunt  the  better  man  of  the  two  offered 
to  his  choice.  Nevertheless  the  factor  told  him, 
by  circular  or  some  other  civil  or  oral  communi- 
cation, the  opinion  of  the  farmer'a  principal  there- 
aaent,  and  so  the  unfortanita  tenant  was  obliged 


to  poll  a  lie  to  himself,  a  trutb  to  his  landlord. 
The  evil  communication  of  the  factor  corrupted  the 
good  manners  or  good  morals  of  the  farmer.  This 
flagrant  wrong  is  done  once  and  ten  thousand  times 
at  each  general  election.  Ten  thousand  lies  are 
told  in  the  face  of  the  polling  clerks  and  tbe  return- 
ing officers,  and  half  a  dozen  agents  and  all  the 
company  present,  because  votes  may  not  be  taken 
by  ballot.  If  any  elector  goes  to  tbe  poll  with  a 
vote  for  a  candidate  that  he  does  not  believe,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  tbe  better  candidate  for  the  con- 
stituency, he  goes  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth,  and 
what  is  equally  injurious  to  the  public,  he  takes  it 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  hands  this  lie— that  is  to 
say  his  vote,  to  the  returning  officer  for  registra- 
tion and  use.  Many  persons  try  to  save  their 
consciences  at  the  expense  of  their  intellects,  but 
they  merely  shift  the  lie.  They  go  up  to  the  poll 
and  say  that  they  have  an  opinion,  and  they  return 
from  it  saying  they  had  not  an  opinion.  The  same 
result  follows,  whether  the  prc-voting  or  the  post- 
voting  statement  be  correct.  Of  two  opposing 
pleas  on  only  one  fact,  one  must  be  false.  The 
man  that  has  not  formed  an  opinion  has  no  rigbt  to 
give  one.  The  opinion  need  not  be  clever  or  Intel • 
ligent,  or  sound,  or  according  to  auy thing  whatever 
worthy  of  being  repeated,  but  it  must  exist  to 
justiy  sny vote. 

So  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  lying  without  the 
box  in  the  dark  comer,  and  the  paper  to  be  dropped 
therein.  Indeed,  an  objection  was  made  to  the 
balloUbox  during  this  same  debate,  and  it  was  ssid 
that  the  mechanical  contrivance  could  not  diasipate 
political  corruption.  Per  contra,  we  inquire,  then, 
how  it  could  possibly,  being  only  a  mechanieal 
contrivance,  give  occasion  to  this  moral  corruption 
of  telling  liei  ?  The  opponents  of  this  measure 
during  the  discussion  proved  much  too  much.  Tbey 
might  have  paired  off  their  speeches  without  any 
disadvantage  to  their  cause.  It  will  not  save  us 
from  poliiical  corruption,  one  said,  for  it  is  only  a 
mechanical  contrivance,  and  it  can  have  no  influ- 
ence on  a  higher  class  of  subjects.  It  will  deluge 
us,  although  only  a  mechanical  contrivance,  with 
moral  corruption,  said  another.  It  will  not  insure 
secresy,  said  a  third.  It  will  prevent  us  from 
tracing  bribery  cases,  answered  a  fourth.  Thus 
they  proceeded,  making  themselves  neutrals  when 
coupled,  although  intense  positives  when  beard 
singly. 

The  argument  on  bribery  was  the  chief  novelty 
of  the  session.  It  has  been  discovered  that  tbe 
ballot  will  encourage  bribery,  in  the  flrst  place,  and 
protect  it  from  the  detective  officer  in  the  second. 
Advocates  of  this  chani^e  had  hitherto  supposed 
that  it  would  prevent  bribery.  They  proceeded  on 
the  theory  that  a  msn  will  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke, 
and  they  extended  it  to  the  notion  that  a  man 
would  not  buy  a  vote  in  a  box,  and  a  dark  corner, 
from  a  person  who  would  come  forth  and  tell  liea. 
Tbe  fact  that  no  proof  could  ever  be  had  of  value 
received  would  make  candidates  for  Parliamentary 
honours  cantious  in  applicatioiis  to  their  purse. 
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this  it  feU  fully  bj  the  opposite  party,  and  nov 
they  abandon  the  case  of  iadividual  and  personal 
bribery,  saying  onfe  that  an  Anglo-Indian,  and  why 
not  an  Austral iao,  with  heaps  of  gold,  will  come 
down  on  country  coastituencies,  flourishing  his 
moneybag  or  his  draft,  and  say  to  the  initiated  in 
the  art  of  picking  consciences :  Your  constituency 
18  six  hundred  strong ;  one  sixth,  or  100,  will  Totc 
true,  for  their  love  of  the  colours ;  give  ten  pounds 
each  to  other  two  thirds  of  your  nondescripts,  if 
they  carry  me  in,  and  nothing  if  you  fail.  Thus 
every  bribed  man  becomes  a  eanvasser  for  his  em- 
ployer and  tempter,  and  has  an  interest  in  carrying 
the  crime  to  triumph.  The  scheme  for  vitiating 
the  oonstituenoiea  will  gain  more  credit  to  its 
owners  for  ipgennity  in  discovering,  than  for  sue* 
cess  in  its  working.  Out  of  two  hundred  rogues 
we  are  sure  to  find  two  hundred  consciences,  whose 
owners,  in  their^cups  or  in  despair,  will  acknowledge 
their  iniquities.  It  is  au  accommodation  of  certain 
medical  promises  to  attach  to  "  no  cure  no  pay*'  in 
politics  \  Jbut  even  this  supposition,  that  even  one 
half  of  the  constituencies  are  ever  in  the  market- 
place, singing  "  who'll  buy  a  borough,'*  is  not  very 
complimentary  to  our  free  and  independent  electors, 
and  may  not  answer  i  the  briber's  purpose.  An 
extensive  business  cannot  be  conducted  in  limited 
premises ;  and  a  large  transaction  would  come  out 
in  spite  of  every  precaution  consistent  with  its 
magnitude.  One  part  of  the  supposition  is,  that 
there  are  m  hundred  glancing,  yellow  eyes,  watch- 
ing over  the  three  hundred  pairs  of  sharp  blue  eyes 
in  the  borough,  and  supposing  an  Anglo-Indian, 
enormously  rich,  to  be  no  more  welcome  to  the 
blues  than  to  the  yellows,  we  infer  safely  that  a 
secret,  which  three  hundred  blues  want  to  know, 
could  not  be  committed  safely  to  two  hundred 
yellows,  even  with  a  ten  pound  interest  staked  for 
each  to  keep  their  mouths  shut.  The  wholesale 
scheme  of  bribery  and  corruption  will  not  work. 

Returning  to  lying — not  literally,  and  on  our 
own  part,  for  we  mean  to  avoid  the  iniquity,  but 
to  that  stronghold  of  the  open-voting  people — we 
want  to  know  how  voters  should  tell  lies  when 
they  come  out  of  dark  corners.  Very  wicked 
persons  will  tell  lies  for  the  pleasure  of  deception. 
The  ballot  neither  makes  nor  unmakes  their  sin. 
Dependent  and  weak-minded  persons  may  also  tell 
a  lie  coming  out  of  a  dark  corner,  in  answer  to  an 
impertinent  question.  Th$  ballot  will  not  be 
blameable  for  the  falsehood,  but  the  impertinence. 
If  gentlemen  will  act  only  in  a  gentlemanly  manner 
—do  unto  others  as  they  would  wish  others  to  do 
unto  them — and  that  is  the  most  expressive  and 
shortest  exposition  of  gentlemanly  conduct — the 
lie  would  not  live.  The  dependent  would  not  say 
to  avoid  the  dread  of  results — I  polled  for  your 
friend  A.,  when  he  knew  that  he  voted  for  his 
customer*s,  or  his  emplover*s,  or  his  landlord's  op- 
ponent B.  This  newly  born  lie  will  spring,  not 
from  the  ballot  and  a  box,  but  from  intimidation 
find  weakness.  It  will  not,  moreover,  increase  the 
number  of  lies  ;   that  is  one  comfort.     There  will 


not  be  one  lie  more  in  the  yortd  on  its  acooniit 
than  there  would  have  been  without  it.  By  the 
ballot  and  the  box,  and  the  dark  corner,  the 
elector  voted  truth,  and  saved  an  untruth.  He 
comes  out  of  the  dark  corner,  and,  to  save  his  in- 
terest, emits  a  falsehood.  There  exists  one  lie 
more.  By  the  present  practice  the  man  goes  to 
the  poll  and  votes  a  lie.  It  is  all  the  same,  one 
lie  in  each  case ;  but  now  the  public  make  all  the 
provision  in  their  power  for  the  falsehood :  by  the 
ballot  they  would  make  all  the  provisions  that 
they  could  against  its  existence. 

Lord  John  Russel^  Viscount  Falmerston,  and 
others,  asked  very  silly  questions — such  aa 
whether  the  ballot  was  to  be  compulsory,  or 
otherwise — It  must  be  compulsory  to  be  useful.  We 
must  all  vote  by  ballot ;  for  single  persons  exer* 
cising  the  privilege  would  be  suspected  persona. 
Similarly  stupid  objections  were  made,  as  that  it 
would  destroy  the  free,  full  expression  and  pro* 
no  unci  ng  of  our  sentiments,  which  we  all  hold  to 
be  allied  with  freedom  of  thought.  The  poor 
ballot  box  would  not  interfere  with  any  great 
matter  of  that  kind.  Even  after  the  adoption  of  a 
bill  on  the  subject,  Lord  John  Eussell  might  call  a 
meeting  of  his  constituents  in  the  Guildhall,  and 
lecture  them  as  long  as  he  pleased ;  and  Viscount 
Falmerston  might  proceed  to  Tiverton  on  the 
same  enlightening  errand. 

As  usual,  the  ballot  was  un-English.  We  can 
only  say  (hat  it  cannot  too  soon  become  English. 
To  be  un-English  is  not  of  itself  an  argument 
against  anything  whatever.  Steam  power  and 
railways  were  un-English  some  time  ago.  BaiU 
ways  not  so  long  ago  were  shockingly  un  English. 
They  were  unpractised  and  unknown  in  England, 
and  so  also  were  elecirio  telegraphs. 

There  is  no  argument  against  the  ballot,  except 
that  it  would  not  work  weil ;  and  for  evidence  on 
that  subject  a  committee  miffht  be  named  to 
report  upon  the  next  general  election  in  Holland. 

There  is  no  other  argument  except  that  of 
numbers,  and  we  regret  this  argument  does  not 
diminish  its  intensity. 

The  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  being 
carried,  there  is  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  only 
in  which  any  progress  could  have  been  made 
during  the  present  session.  We  expected  no  ob« 
jection  to  the  equalisation  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  suffrage.  It  was  so  reasonable  to  give  the 
northern  kingdom  the  privilege  conceded  to  the 
southern,  that  we  cannot  yet  comprehend  any  pos- 
sible ground  for  its  refusal.  Forty  shillings'  wortli 
of  property  annually  is  surely  as  good  a  qualifica- 
tion in  the  north  as  in  the  south ;  and  there  could 
be  no~  more  difliculty  in  ascertaining  whether  a 
man's  property  is  worth  forty  shillings  over  the 
fue  duty  than  that  it  is  now  worth  two  hundred 
shillings.  The  pretended  difference  between  a  feu 
and  a  freehold,  for  all  polilical  purposes,  is  not 
worth  a  thoughf,  except  to  the  advantages  which 
ihe  feuhold  possess  over  the  freehold.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  forty  shilling  freeholds  are  purchased  ia 
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English  ooonties  for  the  purpose  of  eonferring 
Totes,  bat  it  is  eqoftlly  clear  that  feas  would  not 
be  taken  for  that  parpose,  since  the  Talne  on  them 
most  be  superadded,  and,  at  all  events,  the  addi- 
tion would  be  in  itself  useful  to  the  country.  An 
estate  maj  be  divided  into  one  hundred  forty 
ahilting  freeholds,  without  conferring  the  slightest 
benefit  on  any  person  except  the  conveyancers ; 
but  that  would  not  occui  where  an  estate  is  divided 
into  a  hundred  feus  and  as  many  forty  shilling 
franchises  raised  upon  them.  In  Scotland  it  would 
infer  an  outlay  of  at  least  £4,000  to  £5,000.  The 
opposition  to  the  measure  illustrates  the  nding 
passion  strong  in  death.  The  opponents  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  die  game,  and,  even  for  the 
sake  of  one  year,  are  willing  to  prolong  conflicts 
that  should  have  been  closed  long  ago,  and  that 
will  be  closed  soon. 

The  ten  pound  County  Franchise  Bill  has  passed 
its  second  reading,  supported  by  Yisconnt  Palmer- 
ston,  who  limits  his  aid  to  a  smaller  reduction  than 
£40  and  a  higher  rental  than  £10.  This  bill  is 
confined  to  England,  and  may  pass  the  Com  mo  is 
in  tome  shape.  The  concession  by  Viscount  Fal- 
merston  pledges  his  party  hereafter  to  make  a 
redttcuon  in  the  county  franchise  an  clement  of 
their  reform  bill.  We  cannot  understand  why  the 
tenant  of  a  £10  house  in  Fifeshire  should  be 
deemed  a  less  respectable  man  than  the  occupant 
of  a  similarly  rented  house  in  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow.  The  payment  might  infer  greater 
respectability,  because  rents  are  cheaper  in  country 
places  than  in  large  towns.  Upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  the  opponents  of  equality  only  say  that  the 
borough  franchise  has  always  been  lower  than  the 
eounty ;  yet  that  is  no  reason  why  it  always  should 
be  lower.     Any  reduction  of  the  eounty  rate  will 


place  upon  the  roll  of  voters  a  roost  respectable 
class,  who  are  now  excluded  unjustly.  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  tenants  paying  for  dwelling- 
houses  a  rent  of  £30,  £30,  or  £40  in  the  counties, 
in  their  small  towns,  or  their  villages,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  privileges  to  which  persons  who 
pay  only  £10  are  admitted  in  large  towns.  Neither 
intelligence  nor  property  afford  any  reason  for  that 
injustice. 

The  operation  of  the  bill  in  rural  dbtricts,  and 
among  the  class  of  tenant  fanners,  will  increase  the 
number  of  voters  without  materially  changing  the 
relative  position  of  parties.  It  will  have  little  or 
no  political  influence,  but  it  may  have  great  social 
results.  Any  increase  to  the  county  constituencies 
will  teach  the  owners  of  the  soil  that  men  upon 
their  lands  may  be  more  useful  than  deer  or 
sheep. 

This  bill  goes  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  for 
rejection,  with  that  on  church-rates  and  some 
others.  We  cannot  quarrel  with  the  Qovemment 
for  the  adoption  of  our  recommendation  concerning 
open  questions.  They  leave  any  question  as  open 
as  any  political  netting  will  admit.  No  harm 
comes  to  them  by  that,  if  the  House  of  Peers  acts 
as  their  check,  and  no  benefit  to  the  public.  We 
shall  get  more  from  the  Derby  Government  than 
from  their  immediate  opponents,  some  Liberals 
say.  It  may  be  so.  We  shall  is  always  in  the 
future;  but  the  political  progress  of  this  session, 
like  that  of  former  and  of  future  sessious,  will  be 
slow,  so  long  as  the  public  are  represented  by  the 
slightest  movement — something  scarcely  percep- 
tible— not  rude  enough  to  shake  a  reed,  or  do  more 
than  repeal  a  property  qualiBcation — long  nominal 
— and  pass  an  Indian  bill,  bad  at  any  time,  and  two 
or  three  years  before  its  proper  time. 
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The  late  debates  in  Parliament  proved  very  dis- 
tinctly that  the  state  of  Oude  was  not  well  known 
in  this  coautry.  The  explanations  made  by 
Anglo-Indians  were  overlooked.  The  reports  by 
officials  were  neglected ;  and  a  general  idea  seemed 
to  prevail  that,  except  for  our  intervention,  Oude 
would  be  inhabited  by  a  nation  in  the  state  of  the 
happy  family,  realising  an  Arabian  Night's  Dream. 
It  almost  appeared  as  if  some  people  thought  they 
had  discovered  the  happy  valley,  which  Dr.  John- 
son only  wrote  of,  but  iiad  never  seen ;  and  of 
course  these  sanguine  persons  had  never  seen  Oude. 
Tiiat  was  unnecessary.  They  had  formed  an  idea, 
and  that  was  necessary. 

Major-General  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  has  dissipated 
this  idea  in  his  two  volumes.     We  regret  that 


he  did  not  survive  to  edit  the  information,  which 
he  collected  with  so  much  labour.  In  the  literary 
view  of  the  volumes,  thb  would  have  probably 
led  to  their  improvement.  In  a  political  view,  his 
presence  in  this  country,  at  this  period,  would 
have  been  advantageous  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  public.  He  had  passed  many  years  as  resi- 
dent at  Gwalior,  Jhansi,  and  Luck  now,  while  he 
had  been  engaged  previously  in  the  Saugor  and 
Nerbudda  territories  which  hare  been  the  centres 
of  the  great  rebellion.  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  was  a 
Cornwall  man,  born  ii;  1788,  and  he  died  at  Cal- 
cutta in  1856.  His  progress  in  the  army  was  not 
rapid ;  for  although  an  ensign  in  1810,  four  years 
elapsed  before  he  became  lieutenant,  ten  years 
more  until  he  was  brevet  captain ;  then  two  jeara 
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until  he  was  captain,  in  1S26.  He  became  major 
in  eleven  years  afterwards,  or  in  1837.  Seven 
years  more  brought  him  a  lieutenant  colonelcy. 
Ten  jears  thence  found  him  a  culouel.  In  1854;, 
or  two  years  afterwards  he  ranked  as  major-general 
-—his  last  step  in  military  promotion.  So  it 
needed  forty-four  years  to  make  out  of  an  ensfgu 
a  major-general.  And  that  was  even  in  India. 
But  it  must  be  conceded,  that  this  officer  was 
doing  civilian's  work  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  and  had  no  particular  reason  to  complain  of 
income.  He  earned  money  if  not  rank,  and  he 
wrought  well  for  both. 

He  was  assistant  to  the  agent  of  the  Governor- 
General  at  Saugor,  in  1820;  and  even  at  that 
period  he  must  have  br.en  partially  withdrawn  from 
his  military  duties.  In  1835  he  was  employed  in 
the  department  for  the  suppression  of  thuggism. 
He  became  in  1839  the  commissioner  for  the  sup- 
pression of  dacoity  and  thuggee — that  is  to  say, 
of  murder  and  robbery.  He  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  with  great  discretion  and  equal  zeal ; 
but  from  1842,  when  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  BunJelcund,  be  was  diplomatically 
engaged  ;  and  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life 
was  Resident  at  Luck  now.  He  passed  forty-seven 
years  almost  without  interruption  in  the  public 
service  of  India.  He  was  an  eminently  just  man 
whose  integrilj  had  secured  for  him  the  esteem  of 
all  parties  in  the  Anglo-Indian  government.  His 
opinions  respecting  Oude  would  have  been  worthy 
of  great  consideration,  even  if  he  had  not  formed 
them  upon  the  results  of  his  tour  through  that 
country.  He  examined  personally  into  all  the 
grievances  and  wrongs  which  he  describes ;  and 
heard  the  evidence,  or  looked  upon  the  evidence 
which  led  to  his  opinions.  This  tour  was  under- 
taken in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  He 
might  have  indeed  discharged  the  duties  as  others 
had  done  before  him,  -without  making  the  tour ;  but 
he  had  accustomed  himself  to  an  active  life,  and 
the  wrongs  which  he  wished  to  change  he  also 
first  wished  to  examine. 

A  small  party  in  the  meetings  of  the  East  India 
Company  hold  the  position  of  India  Eeformers  as 
they  call  themselves,  and  their  duty  seems  to  be, 
in  their  opinion,  the  abuse  of  their  own  servants. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  proprietary,  on  the  23rd 
ultimo,  annuities  of  £2,000  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
and  of  £1,000  to  Sir  James  Outram  for  their 
recent  services  were  confirmed.  This  party,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  proprietors,  explained  their 
reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  vote.  One  of 
these  reasons,  ia  Sir  James  Ontram*j  case  the 
only  reason,  was  the  annexation  of  Oude.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jones,  "  Major-General  Outram  had 
lent  himself  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
which  Colonel  Sleeman,  by  no  means  a  very 
scrupulous  officer,  had  refused  to  undertake,  in 
reference  to  the  annexation  of  Oude.*'  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  defend  General  Outram,  but  the 
charge  against  the  late  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  of 
being  "  by  no  means  a  very  scrupulous  officer"  is  i 


unmerited.  He  was  peculiarly  scrupulous  even 
upon  this  very  point.  After  all  the  evidence  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  ex- king  and  the  sufferings  d 
the  country,  collected  by  him,  and  now  publishe 
in  his  work,  he  shrunk  from  annexation,  an^ 
endeavoured  to  devise  means  for  perpetuating  a 
completely  rotten  system.  These  attacks  upon 
absent  servants  of  the  Company  are  not  generous, 
unless  they  become  necessary  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion, and  have  the  support  of  good  evidence ; 
but  the  attacks  upon  the  dead,  for  whom  no  pen- 
sion is  sought,  are  more  unfair — especially  upon 
those  of  them,  who,  like  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman, 
have  not  been  brought  by  the  events  of  their  lives 
prominently  before  the  public,  and  yet  who  served 
the  public  honestly  in  arduous  positions. 

We  have  already,  in  a  previous  number,  stated 
the  causes  of  Sir  W.  H.  Slecman*s  journey  through 
Oude,  and  partly  its  progress.  The  two  volumes 
form  a  series  of  notes  on  the  conduct  and  history 
of  the  Oude  talookdars  that  would  justify  a  very 
general  confiscation  of  the  property  of  these  per- 
sonages. They  supply  occasional  notices  of  the 
climate  and  soil  of  the  country,  and  contain  ample 
proofs  of  the  utter  corruption  prevalent  at  the 
court  of  Lucknow,  and  the  misery  to  which  the 
peasantry,  who  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  have  been  reduced. 

Oude  seems  to  have  been  held  upon  something 
resembling  the  Celtic  or  clan  tenure.  The  land 
belonged  to  village  communities,  or  to  clans  or 
families.  Their  chiefs  and  their  families  appear  to 
hold  a  patriarchal  position,  not  as  absolute  owners 
of  the  property,  but  as  representatives  of  their 
followers.  Their  rents  were  taxes  paid  to  the 
Crown,  and  formed  a  reduction  from  the  produce 
of  their  land.  They  were  the  only  taxes  which 
were  levied  from  them,  and  the  only  means  of  sup- 
porting the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  expenses 
of  the  Government.  They  were  collected  originally 
by  the  servants  of  the  Monarch,  upon  a  system 
resembling  the  coUectorates  of  Joseph  from  the 
Egyptians  to  Pharaoh's  treasuries.  These  servants 
gradually  became  powerful  and  rich.  Then  they 
farmed  the  collectorate  of  certain  districts  at  fixed 
rates.  The  difference  between  their  paymenla  and 
their  receipts  formed  the  fund  out  of  which  they 
met  their  expenses  and  added  to  their  wealth. 
Still,  they  were  not  proprietors.  They  were  no 
more  than  servants,  removable  at  pleasure.  When 
their  position  appeared  to  become  very  remunera- 
tive, they  were  removed  by  some  operation  at  the 
court.  A  favourite  had  to  obtain  some  provision 
for  his  wauts,  and  they  were  supplied  in  this  man* 
uer ;  or  a  rich  suitor  paid  a  favourite  for  the 
situation  which  he  obtained.  There  were  no 
journals  in  Oude,  in  which  advertisements  could  be 
made  that  a  douceur,  fixing  the  limits,  will  be  paid 
to  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  can  help  the  adver- 
tiser to  a  talookdarship,  or  any  other  post  of  profit 
under  the  Crown  legally  saleable ;  yet  the  business 
throve  in  the  capital  on  the  Gbmtee  better  than  it 
has  ever  done  on  the  metropolis  of  the  Thames.    A 
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f nccetsfnl  talooUtr  was  bound  in  prudence,  tbere- 
fore,   to  secure    bis   situation.     Ue  could   orJj 
•coomplish  tbat  object  bj  a  fort,  a  jungle,  and  « 
artillery,  witb  soldieis.     Thus  each  small  tenant  at 
will  became  an  armed  chief,  and  from  his  castle  of 
mud,  and  bis  more  formidable  jungle,  defied  the 
power  of  the  state.     When  one  be^me  too  weak 
for  the  opposition  brongbt  against  him,  be  formed 
an  alliance  with  his  neighbours.     Thus,  coofedera-  ! 
eies  of  talookdars,  like  leagues  of  Vienna,  were 
formed,  and  the  terms  ratified  were  solemnly  and 
earefollj  obserred,  not  against  the  people  oulj,  but 
also  against  the  Crown. 

The  GoTemment  of  Oude  never  resigned  all  its 
land  to  these  collectors.  It  employed  a  different 
dass,  who  were  paid  a  per  centage  upon  their 
eoUectionSy  and  were  rather  clerks  than  farmers  of 
revenae ;  and  it  reserred  the  right,  which  it  exer- 
cised invariably  when  it  had  the  power,  of  resuming 
the  talookdarships,  and  throwing  them  into  these 
paid  collectorates  for  a  time. 

The  state  of  Oude  is  intelligible  only  by  keeping 
these  pecnliarities  in  view.  .  The  possibility  of 
numerous  armies  being  equipped  against  the  British 
forces^  without  inferring  the  unpopularity  of  our 
cause  among  the  peasantry,  becomes  clear.  We 
inspect  that  at  least  not  less  obvious  must  be  the 
sufferings  of  the  peasantry  under  a  sjstem  that 
could  not  be  well  conducted  in  any  laud,  and  must 
have  degenerated  into  pillage  and  robbery  under 
the  Gtivernment  of  Oude. 

Prethee  Put,  of  Paska,  is  as  good  an  illustration 
as  any  other  of  the  conditions  of  existence  among 
these  talookdars.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  work 
as  alif e  and  dobg  mischief,  always  in  the  present 
tense,  until  we  learn  that  he  was  dead  long  before 
a  single  sheet  of  the  work  was  priuted.  This  error 
should  have  been  corrected  by  the  editor,  and 
it  is  one  of  many  errors  which  run  through  the 
whole  work.  It  is  its  stjle  to  be  wrong  in 
matters  of  that  description. 

The  hero  of  thb  tale  was  the  younger  son  of 
Heemt  Sing,  the  talookdar  of  Paska;  but  he  did 
not  recognise  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  still 
less  did  he  respect  his  father's  will.  He  was  the 
■eeond  of  five  sons.  Before  his  death  Keerut  Sing, 
like  an  old  Oriental  Monarch,  introduced  his  elder 
son  to  the  mansgementof  the  estate,  and  alli>cated 
a  smaller  estate  to  Prethee  Put  at  Bumlioree. 
Keerut  and  his  elder  son  tiere  punctual  papers, 
but  that  course  of  life  did  not  enter  into  the  plans 
of  the  jounger  gentleman.  He  associated  followers 
with  himself  at  Bumhoree,  and  he  began  to  pillage. 
In  1836  he  captured  a  despatch  treasure,  with 
86,000  rupees,  and  in  1840  anuther,  with  85,000 
rupees,  making  together,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
£11,000.  These  sums  enabled  him  to  build  the 
Bumboree  fort;  but  during  the  intervening  years 
he  had  not  been  idle,  for  he  had  pillaged  several 
communities,  end  robbed  a  number  of  travellers. 
Thus  he  was  enabled  to  meet  the  bills  of  the  con- 
tractors for  Bumhoree.  In  1842,  Keerut  Sing 
died|  and  Was  snooecded  by  his  sou,  Dirgpaul  Sing. 


So  punctual  and  regular  was  the  old  talookdar  in 
Lis  payments,  tbat  even  the  Court  at  Lueknow 
exacted  only  a  gratuity  of  5,000  rupees  from  Dirg- 
paul on  his  accession.     He  appears  not  have  been 
rich,  and  thence  we  supp:>se  that  he  was  not  an 
oppressor   of  the  peasantry,  or  a  plunderer  of 
travellers ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  oldest 
son,  Dan  Pahadeer  Sing,  as  an  hostage  to  the 
Nazim  for  the  payment  of  this  extra.     A  man  of 
Pretliee  Pot's  spirit  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to 
consider  his  brother  fit  to  rule,  and  he  soon,  there- 
fore, attacked  him  in  their  old  home  of  Dhundlee, 
killed  fifty-six  persons,  and  made  his  brother  and 
his  family  prisoners.     Dirgpaul  Sing  was  concealed 
in  a  romantic  manner  which  we  have  heard  of 
before  in  other  cases — under  his  sister*s  clothes, 
like  the  idols  of  Laban ;  and  he  might  Lave  been 
safe  there,  although  the  lady  could  not  rise  and 
leave  the  room,  if  Pethee  Put  had  not  sworn  a 
satisfactory  oath  that  that  no  harm  should  occur  to 
him.     His  friends  expected  that  the  oath  would 
be  observed  by  one  brother  towards  another,  and 
that  other  the  chief  of  the  family.     Prethee  Put 
had  no  design  of  fulfilling  these  expectations.    He 
sent  away  the  other  members  of  the  family  to 
Bjjonauth  Bhilwar,  a  gentleman  who  had  followers 
and  a  fort,  and  for  three  days  he  tortured  his  bro- 
ther in  the  hope  of  procuring  from  him  a  resigna- 
tion of  the  estate  in  his  own  favour.     Upon  that 
point,  however,  Dirgpaul  Sing  was  resolute,  and 
so,  at  the  close  of  that  probation,  Prethee  Put  took 
his  brother,  Dirgpaul  Sing,  to  the  middle  of  the 
river  Gogra,  and  having  cut  off  his  head  with  his 
own  hands,  allotred  head  and  body,  like  many  other 
corpses,  to  float  down  to  the  Ganges  by  the  Gogra, 
and  thence  to  paradise,  or  wherever  else  the  waters 
would  convey  them,  for  we  doubt  whether  Prethee 
Put  was  firm  in  any  creed. 

Bvjonauth  Bhilwar  was  not  quite  so  wicked  u 
his  confederate,  and  resenting  this  treachery,  yet 
unable  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphans  committed  to  his  charge  by  the  assassin, 
and  brother  of  Dirgpaul  Sing,  he  then  allowed 
them  to  escape  to  their  relatives.  The  Nazim,  a 
government  officer,  discovered  that  a  good  and 
regular  tenant  had  been  displaced  by  a  rogue,  and 
he  begau  to  consider  his  duty,  and  acted  too  late 
upou  the  result  of  this  consideration.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1813,  he  ejected  Prethee  Put  from  Paska, 
and  placed  liis  nephew,  Dan  Bahadeer  Sing,  in  the 
estate,  which  he  held  only  for  a  week  or  two ;  as 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  Prethee  had  accom- 
plished a  re-ejection,  and  killed  ten  of  his  nephew's 
men.  The  Nazim  could  not  afford  further  aid,  or 
at  any  rate  he  could  better  afford  to  take  a  bribe 
of  10,000  rujiees  to  recognise  Prethee,  and  he  did 
it.  Dan  Bahadeer,  the  nephew,  refused  submissioUy 
seized  a  convenient  fort  in  a  jungle  and  held  it 
with  Gftetn  men;  but  in  the  fuUoAing  March,  his 
uncle  expelled  him  from  that  fort,  first  killing  four 
of  his  men.  Immediately  afterwards  an  unfor- 
tunate despatch  of  treasure  came  in  the  way  of 
Prethee  Pot,  who  appropriated  the  18,000  rupees 
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whioli  it  conlained  to  recoup  himself  of  the  10,000 
rupees  wherewith  he  pacified  the  Nasim.  In  that 
summer,  however,  this  Nazim,  Ehsan  Alee,  forget- 
ful of  the  bribe,  collected  another  force  and  once 
more  drove  Prethee  Put  from  Paska,  and  there  re- 
placed  Dan  Bahadeer.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  t!je  latter  if  the  Nasim's  own  power  had  been 
firmij  rooted,  bat  in  the  same  summer  months, 
those  of  1844,  he  was  superseded  by  Aughbur 
&ing,  who  for  some  reason  favoured  the  claim  of 
the  Uncle,  and  reinstalled  him  in  his  father's  pos- 
sessions, which  be  seems  to  have  held  until  April, 
1847,  when  he  was  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  the 
I^azim ;  and  his  nephew,  who  was  always  at  hand  to 
take  an  J  chance  that  offered,  was  "  re-infefted '*  at 
Paska.  The  new  arrangement  endured  for  six 
mouths,  or  until  a  new  Nazim  was  appointed — 
who  replaced  Prethee  Put  in  the  estate  which 
the  Resident  is  made  to  saj  "  he  has  held  ever 
since.** 

That  is  one  of  the  editorial  blunders;  for 
Prethee  Put  was  dead  six  years  before  the  demise 
of  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  and  a  work  of  this  nature 
should  have  been  got  up  with  more  care  than  is 
implied  in  the  publication  of  these  rough  notes. 

Prethee  Put,  in  1848,  plundered  the  village  of 
Sahoore.  In  1849,  he  plundered  the  village  of 
Semree  $  and  as  doubts  are  often  cast  upon  these 
Indian  atrocities,  we  may  just  mention  that  he 
•eized  fifty-two  inhabitants  of  Semree,  confined 
them  for  two  months,  and  flogged  them  occasionally, 
when  he  did  not  burn  them  with  red- hot  ramrods, 
but  that  occurred  too,  until  they  paid  a  ransom  of 
5,000  rupees. 

His  plunderings  in  1849  included  the  villages  of 
Tirkolee  and  Aelee  Parsolee.  He  murdered  six 
persons  in  one  of  these  places,  and  five  in  the  other. 
He  plundered  all  the  lands  of  Hissampoor,  and 
ruined  the  proprietors.  For  his  own  estate  he 
should  have  paid  20,000  rupees  to  the  Government, 
but  he  confined  his  actual  remittances  to  7,000. 
He  tortured  the  proprietors  in  the  hope  of  obtain, 
ing  from  them  a  transfer  of  their  lands,  but  the 
natives  resist  that  operation  to  the  last.  In  March, 
1850,  a  force  under  the  command  of  Captains 
Weston,  Thomson,  Magnus,  aud  Orr,  was  sent  out 
against  this'  talookdar.  The  courage  of  Prethee 
Put  failed  him.  He  abandoned  his  fort,  and  sought 
refuge  in  a  Brahmin's  house.  He  was  traced  to 
ibis  place,  and,  refusing  to  surrender,  he  was  cut 
down,  aud  his  body  cast  into  the  Gogra,  by  the 
Sepahees,  who  deemed  this  to  be  "  the  best  kind 
of  interment  for  a  Hindoo  Chief.'*  The  natives 
said  that  it  was  thrown  into  the  Gogra,  at  the  spot 
where  Prethee  Put  murdered  his  brother,  and  they 
held  that  the  event  came  by  divine  interposition. 
This  man  was  notable  for  his  crimes  in  a  land  where 
murder  and  robbery  are  common ;  but  he  appears 
not  to  have  been  worse  than  many  other  talookdars, 
nor  so  successful  in  his  career.  His  nephew  was 
not  restored  to  Paska.  He  was  too  poor,  and 
ooahi  not  bribe  the  court  favourites,  while  he  had 
not  the  art  to  please  any  of  the  dancing  females  of 
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Luoknow.    So  he  died  there  in  poverty  before  the 
close  of  1850. 

We  copy  the  tale  concerning  a  nefghbourinff 
district,  in  the  language  of  the  Resident.  It  is 
the  district  of  Pyagpoor,  **  almost  entirely  waste,'* 
with  "  few  groves  or  single  trees  to  be  seen,*'  and 
all,  according  to  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  "  the  work 
of  the  same  atrocious  governor,  Rughbur  Sing. 
No  oppressor  ever  wrote  a  more  legible  hand  :'*— 

Tho  brief  htstory  of  the  managemeot  of  this  district,  for 
the  last  forty -three' years,  is  as  follows :— The  district  con- 
sisted, in  1807,  of 

Khalsa  Lflndt. 
Bahraetch  ...         S,50,000 

Hissampoor  ...  2,00.000 
Harparpoor  ...  1,25,000 
Btthareegunge    ...         1,50,000 

7,23,000  69.000 

The  contract  was  held  by  Balkidass  Kanoongoe,  for  fire 
years,  from  1807  to  1811,  when  he  died,  and  was  sneeeeded 
in  the  contract  bj  his  son,  Ameer  Sing,  who  held  it  till  the 
year  1810.  In  the  end  of  that  year,  or  early  in  1817,  Ameer 
Sing  was  seiKed,  put  into  confinement,  and  murdered  by 
Hakeem  Mehndec,  who  held  the  contract  for  1817  and  1818. 
In  the  year  1816,  Hakeem  Mehndee,  who  held  the  contract 
fur  the  Mahomdee  district,  at  foar  lacs  of  mpeet  a  year,  and 
that  for  Khyrabad  at  five,  heard  of  the  great  wMllh  of  Ameer 
Sing,  and  the  fine  state  to  which  he  and  his  father  had 
brought  the  district  by  good  management,  and  offered  the 
Oude  Go?ernment  one  lac  of  rupees  a  year  more  than  ho 
paid  for  the  contract,  for  the  ensuing  year.  Hakeem  Mehn- 
dee resided  chiefly  at  the  capital  of  Lacknow,  on  the  pretenoe 
of  indisposition,  while  his  brother,  Hadee  Alice  Khan, 
managed  the  two  districts  for  him.  He  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  his  judicious  management  of  these  two  districts, 
and  became  a  fafourite  with  the  King  by  the  still  more 
skilful  management  of  a  few  male  and  female  fafoorites  Sboot 
his  Majesty's  person.  The  minister,  Aga  Meer,  jealotts  of  bis 
growing  fame  aud  favour,  persuaded  the  King  to  accept  the 
offer,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  go  himself  to  his  new  charge, 
in  order  to  make  the  most  of  it.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his 
appointment  to  the  charge  of  Bahractch,  Hakeem  Mehndee 
set  out  with  the  best  body  of  troops  he  collect,  and  sent  on 
orders  for  Ameer  Sing  to  come  out  and  meet  him.  He 
declined  to  do  so,  until  he  got  the  pledge  of  Hadee  Alee 
Khan,  the  Hakeem's  brother,  for  his  personal  secui  ity .  This 
mortified  the  Hakeem,  and  tended  to  confirm  him  In  the 
resolution  to  make  away  ^ith  Ameer  Sing,  and  appropriate 
his  wealth.  Both  Hakeem  Mehndee  and  his  brother  are 
said  to  hate  sworn  on  their  Koran  that  no  violence  what- 
ever  should  be  offered  to  or  restraint  put  upon  him,  and, 
relying  on  these  oaths  and  pledges,  Ameer  Sing  met  them  on 
their  approach  lo  Bahraetch. 

After  discussing  affairs,  and  adjusting  aecounti  for  some 
months  at  Bahraetch,  the  Hakeem,  by  hia  courteous  mannert 
and  praises  of  his  excellent  management,  put  Ameer  Sing  off 
his  guard.  When  silling  with  him  one  et ening  in  his  tent, 
around  which  he  had  placed  a  select  body  of  guards,  he  left 
him  on  the  preteit  of  a  sudden  call,  and  Ameer  Sing  wu 
seised,  bound,  and  confined.  Meer  Hyder  and  Baboo  Beg, 
Mogul  troopers,  were  pUced  in  command  of  the  guards  over 
him,  with  orfiers  to  gel  him  assassinated  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sentries  were,  at  the  same  time,  placed  over  his  family  and 
wealth.  At  midnight,  soon  after,  he  was  strangled  by  these 
two  men  and  their  attendants.  Baboo  Beg  was  a  f  ery  stout, 
powerful  man,  and  he  attempted  to  strangle  bin  with  his 
own  hands,  while  his  companions  held  him  down;  but  Ameer 
Sing  managed  to  scream  out  for  help,  and,  in  attempting  to 
close  his  month  with  his  left  hand,  one  of  his  fingers  got 
between  Ameer  Sing's  teeth,  and  he  bit  off  the  first  joint 
and  kept  it  in  his  mouth.  Hia  own  companions  finished  ihe 
work  and  Baboo  Beg  went  off  to  get  hit  fiager  dressed,  with. 
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out  telling  any  one  what  had  happened.  la  Ihe  morning, 
Hakeem  Mhndee  gave  out  thai  Ameer  Sing  had  poitoned 
himaelf,  made  the  body  over  to  his  family,  and  lent  off  a 
report  of  his  death  to  the  minister,  expressing  his  regret  at 
Ameer  Sing's  having  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  poison, 
to  avoid  giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  The  property 
which  Hakeem  Mehndee  seized  and  appropriated  is  said  to 
have  amounted,  in  all,  to  between  fifteen  and  twenty  lacs  of 
mpeej. 

The  part  of  tbe  assassin's  finger  in  ihe  dead 
man's  mouth  discovered  the  strangulation,  and 
complaint  wi»  made  to  Aga  Meer,  the  minister. 
Instead  of  punishing  the  murderers,  he  accepted 
two  lacs  of  rupees,  or  £20,000  out  of  the 
£150,000  to  £900,000  looted  by  Hakeem  Mehndee, 
as  a  compromise  for  a  time,  and  the  latter  person- 
age removed  bis  wealth  to  Sbahjehanpoor  and 
Futteghar,  in  British  territory.  Sometime  after- 
wards a  plot  was  concocted  by  the  miabter,  who 
demanded  five  lacs  of  rupees  more  for  his  land,  and 
be  emigrated  to  Sbahjehanpoor  with  all  his  family 
and  wealth.  One  of  the  old  nobles  with  the  same 
name  as  Hakeem  Mehndee*s  brother,  but  no  con- 
nection, then  got  the  contract,  and  held  it  for  nine 
years.  He  was  followed  by  another  favourite, 
who  held  for  eighteen  months.  Another  succeeded 
him,  and  held  for  thirty  months.  The  first  of 
these  three  then  superseded  the  third,  and  held 
for  nearly  three  years,  until  his  death  in  1832. 
His  nephew  followed  him  in  something  very  like 
hereditary  succession,  and  kept  the  lands  for  two 
years.  Eajah  Dursuu  Sing  superseded  him  in 
1836,  and  was  himself  superseded  by  a  widow 
lady  in  1837.  She  kept  possession  for  eighteen 
months,  and  then  two  adventurers  followed  in 
partnership  for  one  year ;  and  a  single  gentleman 
— not  either  of  the  two  partners,  for  another.  An 
additional  stranger  came  in  for  1840 ;  and  then 
Eajah  Dursun  Sing,  the  contractor  for  1836,  was 
restored  for  two  years  and  some  months.  Another 
partnership  in  the  contract  occurred  for  1844  and 
1845,  between  Ehsau  Alice  and  Wajid  Alee ;  and 
during  the  next  two  years  the  estate  was  held  by 
Rughbur  Sing.  His  uncle  held  for  the  subse- 
quent year.  And  in  1849  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mahummed  Hasun. 

Fifteen  different  contracts  had  existed  for  that 
estate  during  the  thirty-one  years  preceding  1849. 
They  had  been  held  by  eleven  gentlemen,  one 
lady,  and  two  partnerships  of  gentlemen  in  couples. 
Two  of  the  single  men  were  repetitions.  This  is 
a  specimen  of  those  "  proprietary  rights**  of  the 
talookdars  that  our  parliament,  our  press,  and  tbe 
people  generally,  were  expected  to  rise  and  defend 
from  Viscount  Canning  some  months  since.  These 
facts,  and  many  similar  facts,  were  known  to  the 
Earl  of  Ellenborough  when  he  penned  his  celebrated 
despatch.  We  suppose  that  they  were  not  known 
to  Messrs.  Baillie  and  Bright,  for  neither  of  them 
conld  support  this  system.  This  particular  estate 
may  have  been  unfortunate,  but  it  is  an  illustration 
of  the  system ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  its 
tenantry  have  suffered  more,  by  the  frequent  con- 


fiscation of  the  proprietary  rights  of  their  talook- 
dars, than  many  of  their  neighbours. 

Rughbur  Sing  was  the  brother  of  Maun  Sing, 
the  same  formidable  Hindoo  who  professes  to  be 
the  friend  of  Jung  Bahadoor,  and  who  has 
balanced  so  nicely  in  his  allegiance  between  the 
two  ladies — our  own  sovereign,  and  the  other,  the 
Begum  of  Oudc— that  nobody  can  tell  here,  as 
yet,  whether  he  be  a  loyal  man  or  a  rebel  chief. 
Rughbur  Sing  was  the  villain  of  the  family,  and 
if  we  had  ample  space  for  his  history,  it  would  be 
seen  that  no  atrocity  charged  against  the  muti- 
neers, in  this  rebellion,  was  new  to  this  chieftain. 
Some  time  ago  the  late  Sir  £.  Buxton,  and  other 
persons  of  the  same  class,  called  for  evidence  of 
the  more  atrocious  crimes  charged  against  the 
mutineers  in  the  last  year.  At  page  71,  vol.  i.,  of 
this  work,  they  would  have  found  a  sentence 
bearing  on  the  subject.  It  relates  to  the  inquiry 
which  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  requested  Captain  Orr 
to  institute,  respecting  tbe  proceedings  of  this 
Rughbur  Sing.  That  officer  only  procured  "% 
small  portion  of  the  whole  evidence,**  for  "  the 
people  in  general  still  apprehended  that  he 
(Rughbur  Sing)  would  be  'restored  to  power  by 
court  favour,  and  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  all 
who  presumed  to  give  evidence  against  him; 
while  many  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the 
districts  were  ashamed  to  place  on  record  the 
suffering  and  dishonour  inflicted  on  their  female 
members,  and  still  more,  how  they  had  been  re- 
duced to  utter  destitution,  and  driven  by  despair 
into  other  dbtricts.*' 

Our  philanthropical  friends  did  not  mean  to  be 
cruel,  and  yet  their  advocacy  of  native  morality, 
and  their  demand  for  individual  proofs,  involved  a 
double-refined  cruelty,  not  apparent,  perhaps,  to  a 
certain  and  deplorably  defective  class  of  minds. 

Rughbur  Sing  was  the  greatest  cattle  driver  of 
Onde,  and  took  five  thousand  head  of  horns  from 
one  estate  at  one  gale.  The  tenantry,  like  many 
persons  among  ourselves,  had  given  way  to  the 
anti-razor  current,  and  declined  to  shave.  Rughbur 
Sing  set  up  his  long  green  pole,  with  a  basin  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  commenced  to  practise*  hair- 
dressing.  His  mode  was  novel.  He  rubbed  the 
beards  of  his  customers  well  with  moist  gun- 
powder, and  set  them  in  the  sun  to  burn  when 
dry.  Others  were  tied  up  and  flogged,  heated 
ramrods  were  thrust  into  the  flesh  of  some,  and 
hot  pincers  were  employed  to  pull  out  the  tongues 
of  more  formidable,  and  still  more  unfortunate, 
tenants  of  the  preceding  rajah.  Twelve  indi- 
viduals are  named  who  died  under  these  tortures, 
and  two  who  committed  suicide  to  escape  from 
them.  Rughbur  Sing  fled  to  Benares,  and  from 
that  city  commenced  war  against  his  brother, 
Maun  Sing,  for  possession  of  Sultanpore.  The 
two  brothers  had  in  this  contest  armies  on  each 
side  of  five  thousand  strong. 

Tbe  magnitude  of  some  of  those  estates,  which 
change  hands  continually,  would  astonish, even  one 
of  our  great  landed  proprietors.    The  Toolsepoor 
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estate,  for  example,  "  extends  along  from  east  to 
west,  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  in  a  belt  of 
from  nine  to  twelve  miles  wide.'*  Its  rent  is  esti- 
mated at  £20,000  to  £30,000  annually,  and  the 
payment  to  the  Government  of  Oade  is  £10,500. 
It  was  taken  by  the  British  from  Nepaul,  in  1815, 
and  exchanged  for  the  debt  of  a  core  of  rupees 
with  the  Government  of  Oude  in  18 IG.  Its  con- 
tractor, a  talookdar,  was  put  to  death  in  1832, 
along  with  250  of  his  followers,  by  Dan  Bahader, 
who  held  the  estate  up  to  184S.  This  was  the 
price  paid  by  him  for  his  proprietary  lights,  and  he 
was  so  far  from  considering  his  conduct  offensive 
at  Lucknow,  that  he  very  systematically  proceeded 
to  that  metropolis,  and  paid,  with  the  pillage  of 
another  estate,  Bankee  for  permission  to  incorpo- 
rate it  with  Toolsepoor. 

At  page  128  of  the  first  volume.  Sir  W.  H. 
Sleeman  says : — '*  The  landholders  and  cultivators 
complain  sadly  of  the  change  of  Sovereigns,  and 
the  villages  and  population  have  greatly  diminished 
under  the  Oude  Government  since  1816,  but  more 
especially  since  the  monster  Rughbur  Sing  got  the 
government.  Here  Ilamdut  Pandee,  the  Rajah  of 
Bulrampool,  and  the  Nazim  of  the  district  have 
taken  leave  of  me,  this  being  my  last  stage  in  their 
district."  This  memorandum  is  followed  by  a 
statement  of  Ramdut  Pandee*8  doings.  He  is 
described  as  "  one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
respectable  of  the  agricultural  capitalists  of  Oude, 
and  the  highest  of  his  rank  and  class  in  this  dis- 
trict." The  district  is  benefitsd  materially  by  his 
means,  and  "  he  is  looked  up  to  with  respect  and 
confidence  by  almost  all  the  large  landholders  of 
the  district,  for  his  pledge  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  the  revenue  saves  their  estates  from  the 
terrible  effects  of  a  visit  from  the  Nazim  and  his 
disorderly  and  licentious  followers.** 

Ramdut  Pandee  is  described  as  a  living  man, 
acting  the  good  part  of  a  reasonable  usurer,  and 
that  was  true  when .  he  bade  farewell  to  the  Resi- 
dent in  December,  1848 ;  but  without  the  slightest 
pause  in  the  narrative,  we  learn  that  he  is  dead, 
and  the  reason  why  he  is  dead,  namely,  that  he 
was  murdered.  Nearly  twelve  months  afterwards 
the  Nazim  required  to  borrow  £8,000  from  the 
banker,  and  obtained  the  money.  On  the  16th  of  the 
November  the  Nazim  invited  the  banker,  along 
with  the  Rajah  of  Bulrampoor,  to  his  camp.  The 
story  runs  on  in  the  following  language  : — 

The  Nazim  and  Raradnt  talked  for  some  time  togethpr, 
■eemingly  on  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  terms ;  but  the 
Naxini,  at  last,  asked  him  for  a  further  loan  of  money,  and 
further  secnritiei  for  landholders  of  doubtrnl  cliaractcr,  be- 
fore he  vent  to  bathe.  The  banker  told  him  that  he  could 
lend  him  no  more  money  till  he  came  back  from  bathin{r,  as 
he  hid  lent  him  80,000  rupees  only  the  day  before,  and  that 
he  could  not  increase  his  pledges  of  security  without  further 
consnltalion  with  the  landholders,  as  he  had  not  recovered 
more  than  four  out  of  the  seven  lacs  of  rupees  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  advance  to  the  trcAsury,  on  the  securities 
given  for  them  during  the  last  year.  He  then  took  lenve, 
and  rose  to  depart.  The  Nuzim  turned  and  made  some  sign 
to  his  deputy,  Jafir  Alice,  who  rose,  presented  his  gun,  and 
shot  Ramdut  through  the  right  side,  close  under  the  arm- 


it.  Exelaiming  "  Ram,  Earn !"  (Ood,  Qod  !),  the  banker 
fell,  and  the  Nazim,  seizing  and  drawing  the  sword  which 
lay  on  the  carpet  before  him,  cut  the  fallen  banker  across 
the  forehead.  His  nephew  and  depnty  drew  theirs,  and  to- 
gether they  inOicted  no  less  than  twenty  .two  cuts  upon  the 
body  of  Ramdut. 

The  banker's  three  attendants,  seeing  their  master  thus 
shot  down  nnd  hnckcj  to  pieces,  called  out  for  help ;  but  one 
of  the  three  ruffians  cut  Towahir,  the  Brahmin  lad,  across 
the  shoulder  with  his  sword,  and  all  ran  off  and  sought 
shelter  across  the  border  in  the  British  territory.  The 
Nazim  and  his  attendants  then  buried  the  body  hastily  near 
the  tent,  and  ordered  the  troops  and  artillery  to  advance  to- 
wards and  fire  into  the  two  camps.  They  did  so,  and  the 
Bulrampoor  Rajah  had  only  just  reached  his  tents  when  the 
•hot  came  showering  in  upon  them  from  the  Nazim*s  gnnt. 
He  galloped  off  as  fast  as  he  could  towards  the  British  border, 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  attended  only  by  a  few  mounted 
followers,  some  of  whom  he  sent  off  to  Bulrampoor  to  bring 
his  fimily,  as  fast  as  possible,  across  the  border  to  him.  The 
rest  he  ordered  to  follow  him.  His  followers  and  those  of 
the  nmrdered  banker  fled  before  the  Nnzim*s  forcea,  which 
had  been  concentrated  for  this  atrocious  purpose,  and  both 
their  camps  were  plundered.  Before  the  Rajah  fled,  how. 
ever,  the  murdered  banker's  son-in-law,  who  had  been  left 
in  the  cump,  ran  to  him  with  a  small  casket  containing 
Ramdnt*s  seals,  the  bond  for  the  80,000  rupees,  as  also  the 
written  pledges  givea  by  the  Nizam  and  commanding  oflieen 
of  corps  for  the  bankei*s  and  the  Rajah's  personal  security. 
He  mounted  him  on  one  of  his  horses,  and  took  both  him 
and  the  casket  off  to  the  British  territory. 

The  Nazim  attacked  the  banker's  villages,  and 
plundered  them  of  property  to  the  value  of 
£100,000  to  £120,000.  He  then  reported  to  the 
court  that  the  banker  was  a  defaulter  and  had 
attacked  him.  Prom  the  Court  he  received  a 
dress  of  honour  for  his  courageous  conduct  in 
crushing  the  oppressor.  The  banker's  brother, 
who  resided  on  British  territory,  did  not  sympa- 
thise  in  these  demonstrations  and  rewards.  He 
collected  all  his  brother's  followers.  After  crossing 
the  border  for  the  fight,  he  attacked  the  Nazim,  and 
killed  or  wounded  forty  or  fifty  of  his  men, 
capturing  two  of  his  guns.  Mr.  Chester,  the 
British  Resident  at  Goruckpoor,  did  not  exactly 
like  the  transaction,  and,  after  a  close  examina- 
tion, discovered  the  truth.  The  Nazim  did  not 
consider  himself  safe,  and  fled  for  the  general 
refuge,  British  territory.  There  he  discovered 
that  he  could ,  not  be  at  home,  although  he  had 
stolen  in  his  flight  two  elephants  belonging  to  the 
Rajah  of  Qonda,  carrying  property  valued  at 
£5,000.  He  decided,  therefore,  on  bearding  the 
lion,  justice,  in  his  den,  and  returned  to  Lucknow. 
The  Resident  remarks  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
his  being  punished,  as  many  influential  persons 
have  shared  the  spoil.  He  could  not  be  ade- 
quately punished,  for  he  is  a  Mahomedan  and  a 
Shecah.  At  Lucknow,  under  the  expelled  family 
of  semi- kings,  a  Mahomedan  Sheeah  could  not  be 
sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  a  Mahomedan 
of  the  Soonec  sect,  and  certainly  not  for  that  of  a 
Hindoo.     Now,  Ramdut  Pandee  was  a  Hindoo. 

This  is  the  system  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  some  apparent  liberals  waut  to  have 
reinstated  at  Lucknow,  under  the  personage  whom 
good  people  in  Yorkshire  petition  Parliament  to 
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restore  as  king,  to  the  sceptre  and  throne  of  Oade. 
That  kingdom  has  been  for  many  years  under  the 
military  occupation  of  the  Mahomedans,  with  an 
occasional  intermixture  of  Rajpoots,  and  our 
people  must  have  exhibited  very  bad  tactics  in  not 
already  enlisting  Hindoo  sympathy  in  their 
favour. 

After  narrating  this  post-dated  episode,  the 
Resident  continues,  from  the  17th  December, 
IS 49,  when  he  was  at  Fyzabad,  of  which  we  hear 
frequently  now — the  old  capital  of  Oudo — stand- 
iDg  on  the  Gogra.  The  fate  of  cities  is  decided 
easily  in  the  East.  A  king  of  Oude,  eighty  years 
ago,  was  afraid  to  live  near  his  mother,  so  he 
abandoned  Fjrzabad,  and  built  a  palace  at  Luck- 
now,  then  a  small  village,  now,  according  to  Sir 
W.  H.  Slcemau,  a  city  with  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
The  estimated  population  is,  probably,  one  half 
exaggerated.  Fjsabad  has  fallen  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion, and  rents  must  be  cheap  there.  As  no 
police  exist,  neither  can  there  be  any  rates. 

Those  readers  who  suppose  that  our  specimens 
are  not  fair  selections  should  read  the  volumes. 
Viscount  Canning's  friends  could  do  nothing  better 
for  his  justification  than  distribute  an  edition  of 
two  thousand  copies  over  all  our  public  libraries 
and  newsrooms.  The  following  statement, if  true, 
should  condemn  the  system  pursued  in  Oude.  Yet 
it  is  only  one  page  of  six  hundred : — 

BoVhlRwar  Sing  hns  tlwnjt  been  eontiilered  aa  tlie  liead 
of  the  fiiroily  to  whom  Shahgunge  belongs,  but  he  has 
always  remainrd  at  court,  and  left  the  local  roanngement  of 
the  estate  and  the  goTernmeot  of  the  districts,  placed  under 
their  charge  in  contract  or  in  trust,  to  his  brothers  and  • 
nephews.  Bukhtawar  Siog  hat  no  child  of  his  own,  but  he 
bas  adopted  Maun  Siug,  tiie  youngest  son  of  his  brother, 
Parsnn  Sing,  and  he  leaves  all  local  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  him.  He  is  a  sn^all,  sligut  man,  but  shrewd,  active,  aud 
energetic,  and  unscrupulous  as  a  man  can  be.  Indeed  old 
Bukhtawar  Sing  himself  is  the  only  member  of  the  family 
that  was  ever  troubled  with  scruples  of  any  kind  whatever ; 
for  he  is  the  only  one  whose  bojhood  was  not  pasied  in  the 
society  of  men  in  the  everyday  habit  of  committing  with  im- 
punity all  kinds  of  cruelties,  atrocities,  and  onlniges.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  school  in  the  world  better  adnp.eJ  for  train- 
ing thoroughbred  ruffians  (men  without  any  scruple  of  con* 
■eience,  sense  of  honour,  or  feelings  of  humanity)  than  the 
twvenne  eontractor  in  Oude.  It  has  been  the  same  for  tlie 
last  thirty  years  that  I  have  known  it,  aud  must  continue  to 
be  the  same  aa  long  us  we  maintain,  in  absolute  sway  over 
the  people,  a  sovereign  who  never  bestows  a  thought  upon 
them,  has  no  feeling  in  common  with  them,  and  can  never  be 
persuaded  that  his  high  office  imposes  upon  him  the  obliga- 
tion to  labour  to  promote  their  good,  or  even  to  protect 
them  against  the  outrage  and  oppression  of  his  own  soldiers 
and  civil  officers.  All  Kai^h  Bukhtawar  Sing's  brotlicr*s 
and  nephews  were  bred  up  in  such  camps,  and  are  thorough- 
bred rnffians. 

Although  this  family  procured  their  lands  by 
violence,  they  administer  them  with  great  wisdom. 
The  tenantry  are  industrious  and  peaceable.  They 
know  the  extent  of  their  payments.  They  make 
them,  and  they  are  protected  against  all  other 
demands  from  the  Government,  from  the  robbers, 
or  from  any  section  of  sorners  on  Oude.  Maun 
Sing  represents  the  most  prosperous  region  of 
Oude ;  and  although  his  public  conduct  may  hare 


been  objectionable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
abilities  have  been  well  employed  on  the  little 
kingdom  which  his  family  contrived  to  seise,  and 
ho  has  managed  to  turn  into  wealth  for  all  the 
parties  resident  there.  The  traveller  met  no 
actual  beggars,  and  Maun  Sing's  religion  does  not 
lead  him  to  tolerate  pries!  ly  besrgars. 

One  of  the  numerous  Nawabgunges  reached  on 
Christmas  day  of  lSi9,  had  apparently  good  soil, 
from  the  growth  of  fine  trees,  "  on  each  side  of 
the  road  over  the  level  plain,*so  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  ;**  but  the  cultivation  was  slovenly,  and 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  peasantry  was,  that 
Davey  Persaud  the  talookdar  was  '*  in  opposition 
to  Government,  and  diligently  employed  in  plun- 
dering tlio  country  geucrullv,  and  his  own  estate  in 
particular.*'  Davey  Persand  did  not  find  a  call 
upon  the  Resident  convenient  in  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  Rnjah  of  Pertabghur  was  of  the 
same  mind  as  to  calling  on  that  functionary,  for 
the  same  reason.  *'  Not  one  in  five,  or  one  in  ten,** 
of  the  talookdars,  he  says,  attend  the  viceroy,  for 
it  would  not  be  safe  !  At  Pertabghur  he  was 
visited  by  many  persons  who  had  been  in  his 
service  when  he  resided  there,  with  his  regiment, 
thirty  years  before.  The  incident  shows  that  the 
Hindoos  do  not  forget  good  employers,  when  they 
are  left  to  themselves,  only  at  that  time  Sir  W.  H. 
Sleeman  was  in  a  position  to  assist  an  old  friend. 

The  author  is  not  sentimental,  and  although  he 
intersperses  statistics  of  the  salt  in  the  soil  with 
his  narratives,  yet  we  have  not  many  descriptions 
of  the  flowers  on  the  trees.  The  following  limning 
of  a  New  Year's  Day  scene  is  altogether  excep- 
tional, and  we  quote  it,  not  only  for  its  festoons  of 
flowers,  but  chiefly  because  of  its  information  to 
thieves,  that  there  is  one  part  of  the  world  where 
success  commands  respect.  It  is,  however,  nearly 
the  same  everywhere.  Stealing  on  a  small  scale, 
and  without  prosperity  in  the  trade,  dreadfully 
injures  a  man's  position  in  the  world.  Done 
carefully  and  profitably,  it  commands  esteem,  for 
money  liquidates  many  crimes  before  the  world. 


Funttren  miles  to  Rae  Bircilly,  orer  a  plain  with 
than  usual  undulation,  aud  the  same  duomuteea  light  soil, 
tolerably  cultiva'ed.and  well  »tudded  wilh  trees  of  the  finest 
kind.  The  festoons  of  the  bandha  hang  grnccrully  from  the 
branches,  with  their  light  green  and  yellow  leares,  and 
scarlet  flowers,  in  the  dark  green  folin^e  of  the  naogo  and 
mhowa  trees  in  great  abnndauce.  I  saw  them  in  no  other, 
but  they  uro  somcliines  said  to  be  found  in  the  banyan, 
peepul,  and  other  trcei,  with  large  lenves,  though  not  in  tho 
tanKiriad,  babul,  an  J  other  trers  with  small  loaves.  I  exa- 
mined those  on  the  mango  and  mhown  trees,  und  they  ars 
the  same  in  leaf  and  flower,  and  are  said  to  be  the  same  in 
whatever  tree  found.  ll:ic  Baroilly  is  in  the  estate  of 
Sliunkurpoor,  bclon^iu^  to  Rana  Bcnee  Madho,  a  large 
landliolJer.  lie  resides  at  Shunkurpoor,  ten  miles  from  this, 
and  is  strong,  and  not  very  scrupulous  in  tho  acquisition,  by 
fraud,  violence,  and  collusion,  of  the  lands  of  the  small  pro- 
prietors in  the  neij^^hbourhood.  I  asked  Bjijah  HunmonI 
Siog,  of  Dhnroopoor,  as  he  was  riding  by  my  side  this  morn- 
ing, whcilicr  he  was  not  a  man  of  bad  character.  lie  said, 
"  No,  by  no  means;  he  is  a  man  of  great  possessions,  credit, 
and  iuIlueDce,  and  of  good  repute."  *'  If,"  replied  the  Ri^jah, 
**  yon  estimate  men's  character  in  Oude  on  this  principle, 
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jOQ  vitl  And  hardly  tmj  landholder  of  any  rank  with  a  good 
one,  for  they  hate  all  been  lon^  doing  ihe  tama  thing— all 
hate  baen  angmenting  their  own  estates  by  absorbing  ibote 
of  smaller  proprietors,  by  what  yon  will  call  fraud,  fiolence, 
and  collasion,  bat  they  are  not  thonght  the  worse  of  for 
this  by  the  government  or  its  officers.**  Nothing  could  be 
idor«  true. 

At  Ondea,  two  days  afterwards,  tbey  found  good 
cultivation,  and  the  peasantry  apparently  bappy 
among  their  many  crops  ;  but  the  village  houses 
had  only  mnd  roofs,  and  their  occnpants  assigned 
as  the  reason  that  tbey  could  not  use  thatched  or 
tile  roofs,  for  the  King^s  soldiers  would  carry  them 
away.  Bhopaul  Sing,  the  commander  of  the  Koo- 
mukee  corps,  who  acted  as  guards  to  the  Resident, 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  statement,  in  reference 
to  ordinary  regiments,  but  he  said  that  his  own 
were  provided  with  tents,  and  they  did  not  require 
the  people's  roofs ;  they  only  needed  forage. 

The  Resident  inquired  of  Beiice  Mad  ho,  when 
they  were  riding  through  a  crowd  of  peasantry  on 
his  estate,  whether  they  have  "  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes  if  he  happened  to  take  arms  against  the 
Government.**  "  Assuredly,"  said  the  chief,  "  they 
trould  all  be  bound  in  honour  to  follow  me,  or  to 
desert  their  lands  at  least."  An  English  land- 
owner, if  ho  is  a  very  overbearing  person,  expects 
his  tenantry  to  vote  with  him,  or  **  to  desert  their 
lands  at  least."  Better  it  is  to  farm  in  England, 
therefore,  and  knock  one's  conscience  to  pieces, 
tban  iu  Oude,  where  a  tenant  may  get  knocked  at 
ODce,  both  on  the  conscience  and  the  head. 

Oudea  was  celebrated  in  General  Havelock's 
despatches  as  the  scene  of  two  victories.  A 
metalled  road  had  been  formed  between  Cawnpore 
and  Lucknow,  and  that  road  facilitated  the  advance 
of  the  British  forces  upon  Lucknow.  Ondea  at 
one  period  was  a  trading  town,  and  a  great 
emporium  of  corn  and  cotton  cloth.  It  had  lost 
that  character  previous  to  1848,  and  was  again 
recovering  it,  when  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  passed 
through. 

Absolute  crimes  are  not  the  only  evils  in  Oude. 
The  upper  classes  spend  money  freely  in  roagnid- 
cent  exhibitions  and  illuminations.  The  country 
is  impoverished  by  this  extravagance,  for  the  out- 
lay is  non-productive.  At  the  Nawabgunge,  on 
the  road  between  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  two 
great  men  met.  One  was  the  Minister,  and  the 
other  was  the  Resident. 

The  minister  came  out  with  a  tery  large  cortege  yestprday 
to  stay  and  twlk  with  mc,  and  is  to  stay  liere  to  dHy.  I  met 
him  this  morning  on  his  way  out  to  shotit  on  the  IhIcp,  nnd 
it  was  amusing  to  see  his  enormous  train  contrasted  with  my 
small  one.  I  told  him,  to  the  anmsement  of  all  around,  that 
an  English  gentleman  would  rnther  get  no  air  or  shooting  at 
all  than  seek  it  in  soch  a  crowd.  The  minister  was  last 
oi{(ht  to  have  received  the  Rnjnhs  nnd  other  great  landholders 
who  had  come  to  my  camp,  but  thev  told  me  tin's  morning 
that  they  had  some  of  them  waited  hII  night  in  vnin  for  an 
audience ;  that  the  money  drniNiided  by  his  fullowprs,  of 
various  suns  nod  grades,  fur  sucli  a  privilege  was  much  more 
than  they  could  pny ;  that  to  sec  and  talk  with  a  prime 
minister  of  Oude  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  expensive 
of  things.  Rajah  Hunmunt  Sing,  of  .Bharaoopoor,  told  me 
that  he  faartd  bit  only  alternative  now  wai  a  very  hard  one, 


either  to  he  ntterly  mined  by  the  eontraetor  of  Salone,  or  to 
titke  to  hit  jungles  and  strongholds,  and  fight  against  his 
Sovereign. 

The  Resident  was  unable  to  aid  Il«ijah  Ilunmant 
Sing,  but  money  spent  liberally  at  Lucknow 
effected  his  object,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retain  bis 
lands  at  the  former  payment. 

Sundeela  was  reached  on  the  18th  January, 
1850.  It  is  a  large  town,  but  fast  growing  olti 
and  worse.  Life  and  property  being  insecure,  the 
rich  abandon  the  place,  and  the  poor  alone  cannot 
maintain  a  great  city.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
going  to  decay.  Four  talookdars  divided  the 
land  among  them.  Their  rental  amounts  to 
122,000  rupees,  but  the  Government  offioials  *'  are 
afraid  to  measure  their  lands,*'  lest  "  they  should 
turn  robbers,  and  plunder  the  country.**  They 
always  keep  "  armed  and  brave  retainers,"  ready 
for  any  enterprise.  Alt  the  country,  undet  good 
management,  could  be  turned  into  a  garden,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  desert  land,  when  the 
Resident  passed  through,  because  the  chiefs  pre- 
ferred robbe:y  to  labour,  and  tbe  (Jovemment 
officials  sold  everything  to  the  highest  bidder. 

This  part  of  Oude  was  the  land  of  murder  and 
of  the  Rajpoots,  who  destroy  their  own  daughters 
from  some  tradition  of  their  clans  that  Rajpoot 
families  who  have  females  growing  up  in  them 
never  prosper.  Notwithstanding  the  custom,  they 
contrive  to  purchase  wives  from  other  com  muni* 
ties.  They  do  not  deny  the  offence.  They  con- 
sider the  practice  criminal,  for  they  obtain  absola- 
tion  from  a  certain  class  of  priests.  Many  o\  the 
Brahmins  will  not  officiate  in  that  ceremony,  but 
there  is  a  class  who  cheerfully  take  the  bribe 
offered  in  exchange  for  the  forgiveness  which  they 
are  expected  to  impart.  The  custom  appears 
to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  wealthy  classes,  so 
that  poverty  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
temptations. 

Sometimes  a  bargain  comes  in  the  way  of 
wealthy  landowners.     This  is  an  example : — 

The  estate  of  Eutecaree,  on  the  left  hind  side  of  the  road 
towards  the  Rarogun^ra  and  Ganges,  is  held  by  Runjeet 
Sing,  of  the  Kuttear  Rujpoot  elan.'  Uis  estate yiflds  to  him 
about  120,000  rnpees  a  year,  while  he  is  assessed  at  only 
10,000.  Whfu  Hakeem  Mehndre  was  in  banishment  at 
Futtehgnrh,  about  firieen  years  ago,  he  became  intimate  with 
Runjpet  Sitig.  of  Kuteearee ;  nnd  when  he  afterwards  became 
minister,  iu  1837,  he  i«  said  to  hate  obtained  for  him  tho 
King's  seal  and  sij^nature  to  a  perpetual  lease  at  this  rate, 
from  which  is  deducted  a  nankar  of  4.C00,  leaving  an  actual 
demand  of  only  12,000.  Were  such  grants  in  perpetuity 
respected  in  Oude,  the  ministers  and  their  minions  would 
soon  sell  the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  leate 
liim  a  beggar.  He  has  not  yet  been  made  to  pay  a  higher 
rata— not,  however,  out  of  regard  for  the  King's  pledge,  hot 
solely  out  of  that  for  Ranjeers  fort  of  Dhunmutpoor,  on  the 
baniis  of  the  Ganges,  his  armed  bands,  and  his  seven  pieces 
of  cannon.  He  has  been  diligently  employing  all  his  surplus 
rents  in  improving  his  defetisive  means ;  and  besides  his  fort 
and  guns,  he  ia  said  to  have  a  large  bod}  of  armed  and  dis- 
ciplined men.  He  has  seized  upon  a  great  many  villages 
around  belonging  to  weaker  proprietors,  and  is  every  year 
adding  to  his  estate  in  this  way.  In  this  the  old  Amil, 
Hails  AbJooUah,  acquiesced,  solely  beeaase  he  had  not  the 
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means  nor  the  energy  to  prevent  it.  He  got  hii  estate 
excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  aathoritiei,  and 
placed  in  the  HozoorTuhseel. 

Like  others  of  his  class  who  reside  on  the  border,  he  has 
a  Tillage  in  the  British  territory  to  reside  in,  nomolested, 
when  charged  by  the  Oade  authorities  with  heary  crimes  and 
balances.  He  liad  been  attacked  and  driven  across  the 
Ganges,  in  1837,  for  contnmncy  and  rebellion,  deprived  of  his 
estate,  and  obliged  to  reside  at  Fnttehgurh,  where  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Hakeem  Mehndee.  The  Onde  Go- 
vernment has  often  remonstrated  against  the  protection 
which  this  contumadons  and  atrocious  landholder  receircs 
from  onr  snbjects  and  authorities.  Crimes  in  this  district 
are  not  quite  so  namerons  as  in  Bangnr,  but  they  are  of  no 
less  atrocious  a  character.  The  thieves  and  robbers  of 
Bangnr,  when  taken  and  taxed  with  being  so,  say,  "of 
course,  we  are  robbers — if  we  were  not,  how  should  we  have 
been  permitted  to  reside  ia  Bangnr  P'*  All  are  obliged  to 
fight  aud  plunder  with  the  hndholders,  or  to  rob  for  them 
on  distant  roads  and  in  distant  villages. 

Even  tbe  camp  of  the  Resident  was  not 
respected.  He  was  plundered  and  robbed  like 
otber  travellers,  and  the  property  was  traced  to 
Bangur,  or  to  the  district  of  Sandeela. 

This  condition  of  society,  according  to  oar 
notioas,  should  care  itself ;  but  oar  notions  may  be 
mistakes.  Tbe  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
stealing  are  very  numerous.  It  is  an  exciting 
trade,  and  even  those  who  lose,  like  gamblers,  go 
forward.  They  can  lose  everything  in  a  land  like 
Oude,  and  re-coromeuco  with  small  capital,  while 
for  the  young  the  British  army  was  always  a 
reserve.  When  all  other  employments  failed  they 
were  able  to  enlist.  Robbery  must  be  common 
among  the  poor,  for  it  is  the  practice  of  the  rich. 
It  is  not  disgraceful,  for  it  is  general.  Border 
chiefs,  four  hundred  years  since,  pursued  a  similar 
coarse ;  but  Oude  has  had  no  strong-armed  and 
strong-willed  Stuart  to  put  all  that  down. 

Bulbhunder  Sing,  a  notorious  robber,  dwelt  at 
Palee.  Ue  was  seized,  in  an  unlucky  hour  for 
him,  and  sent  bound  as  a  felon  to  Lucknow. 

After  six  months*  confinement  he  bribed  himself  out,  got 
possession  of  the  estate  he  now  holds,  and  to  which  he  had 
no  right  whatever,  and  had  it  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  authorities,  and  had  it  transferred  to  the  Hoxoor 
TuhseeL  He  has  been  ever  since  diligently  employed  in 
converting  it  into  a  den  of  robbers,  sind,  in  the  usual  way, 
seizing  upon  other  people*8  lands,  stock,  and  property  of  all 
kinds. 

Hundreds  in  Onde  are  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
way.  Scores  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  depredations  of 
this  class  of  offenders  complain  to  me  every  day ;  but  I  can 
neither  affotd  them  redress,  nor  hold  out  any  hope  of  it  from 
the  Onde  authorities. 

Bulbhunder  Sing  fell  upon  his  feet,  and  any 
other  man  of  wealth  is  almost  certain  to  possess 
the  same  cat-like  properties,  wherever  he  falls,  if 
he  stumbles  in  Oude.  Tbe  complaints  made  to  the 
Resident  everywhere  appear  to  have  been  most 
grating  to  his  feelings,  and  yet  he  could  not 
redress  them.  Our  power  was  employed,  he 
said,  and  our  representative  was  in  Oude,  to 
enforce  obedience  to  gross  tyranny  ;  and  some 
people  petition  for  the  restoration  of  the  crown  of 
Oude  to  secure  the  gifts  bestowed  on  these  robbers. 
The  Resident  abandoned  altogether  those  prin- 


ciples which  he  had  long  and  zealously  supported^ 
and  he  argued  for  snch  intervention  in  Oade  as 
would  have  left  the  Crown  only  a  name.  Still,  he 
opposed  the  plan  of  annexation  proposed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  and  (he  proceedings  abso- 
lutely founded  upon  the  evidence  which  he 
collected  had  to  be  carried  through  by  his  suc- 
cessor. 

He  explained  the  curious  fact  that  the  men  who 
were  engaged  in  gross  crimes  and  great  disorder  in 
Oude  were  generally  good  and  reliable  subjects  on 
British  territory,  by  stating  that  they  considered 
Oude,  froni  long  impunity,  entirely  given  over  to 
them  aud  to  their  followers.  When,  therefore, 
measures  were  taken  for  its  absolute  absorption 
into  British  India  they  felt  that  an  entire  change 
of  life  and  policy  had  become  necessary.  They 
were  amazed  and  irritated  when  the  last  preserve 
of  robbery  was  broken  up — the  last  spot  where 
they  could  exercise  their  feeling  of  independence, 
and  conquer  riches  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

The  ex-king  of  Oude  was  a  native  poet,  com- 
posed dramas,  and  wrote  verses.  He  had  also  an 
immense  harem,  and  he  was  entirely  subjugated  by 
his  many  wives  and  more  numerous  concubines. 
Music  was  the  only  balancing  power,  and  his  time 
was  passed  between  females  of  light  character  and 
heels,  and  fiddlers  with  supple  fingers.  He  was 
warned  by  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  at  the  request  of 
the  Government,  against  persisting  in  his  indolence 
and  sloth.  The  honest  Resident  regretted  that  the 
mind  of  the  monarch  was  entirely  prostrated  by 
vice  and  its  consequences,  and  that  he  could  be  no 
longer  considered  a  moral  agent.  The  immense 
wealth  left  by  his  ancestors  was  expended  among 
the  galaxy  of  female  beauty  around  his  throne. 
The  course  to  favour  lay  through  an  introduction 
to  one  of  these  ladies.  Their  relatives,  aud  espor 
cially  their  ruling  favourite  for  the  time,  amassed 
immense  riches,  and  in  this  manner  the  poverty  of 
the  people  was  squeezed  into  the  wealth  of  a  few 
dissolute  personages.  The  story  of  the  "  sampun*' 
only  illustrates  in  a  weak  manner  the  folly  of  the 
ruler  whose  power  a  small  and  active  party  here 
have  attempted  to  restore. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1850,  the  King  becamn 
enamoured  of  one  of  his  mother's  waiting-maids^and  demanded 
her  in  marriage.  She  was  his  mother's  favourite  bedfellow, 
and  she  would  not  part  with  her.  The  King  became  angry, 
and,  to  soothe  him,  his  mother  told  him  that  it  was  pnrdy 
out  of  regard  for  him  i^nd  his  children  that  she  refused  to 
part  with  this  young  woman  ;  that  she  had  a  "  sampnn**  (or, 
the  fignre  of  a  coiled  snake)  in  the  hair  on  the  back  of  her 
neck.  No  man  will  purchase  a  horse  or  mare  with  snch  a 
mark,  or  believe  that  any  family  can  be  safe  in  which  a  liorsa 
or  mare  with  such  a  mark  is  kept.  His  mother  told  him 
that  if  he  cohabited  with  a  woman  having  snch  a  mark,  he 
and  all  his  children  must  perish.  The  King  said  that  be 
might  probably  have,  among  his  many  wives,  some  with 
marks  of  this  kind,  and  that  this  might  aceonni  for  his  fre- 
quent  attacks  of  palpiution  of  the  heart.  "  No  donbt,**  said 
the  old  Qneen  Dowager,  "  we  have  long  thought  so ;  bnt 
your  Majesty  gets  into  such  a  towering  passion  when  wa 
venture  to  speak  of  your  wives,  that  we  have  been  afraid  to 
give  eipression  to  our  thoughts  and  fears.**  "Perhaps,** 
said  the  King,  "  I  may  owe  to  this  the  death,  lately,  of  ny 
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poor  MO,  Ike  heir.ap|mreni.**  '*  We  liave  long  thougkt  so," 
replied  the  mother.  The  chief  euoueh,  Bacheer,  wm  forth- 
with ordered  to  iupect  the  back  of  the  necks  of  all,  save 
the  chief  consort,  the  mother  of  the  late  and  present  heir- 
apparent.  He  reported  that  he  had  found  the  fatal  mark 
upon  no  less  than  eight  of  the  Kicg's  wives— Nishat-mahal, 
Koorshedmahal,  Sooleeman.mahal,  Bnsnit-roalial,  Dara 
B^gsm,  Baree  Began,  Chotee  Begom,  and  Hnarat  Begnm. 
The  chief  priest  was  sammoned,  and  dirorce  from  the  whole 
eight  pronoonced  forthwith,  and  the  ladies  were  ordered  to 
depart,  with  all  that  they  had  sared  since  they  came  into  the 
palace.  Some  of  their  friends  suggested  to  his  Majesty  that 
Hahommedans  were  hot  nnskilfnl  jadges  in  such  matters, 
and  that  a  coort  of  Brahmins  shonld  bo  assembled,  as  they 
had  whole  Tolaraes  defoted  eselnsirely  to  this  "  science." 
The  most  learned  were  accordingly  collected,  and  they 
declared  that,  though  there  were  marks  resembling  in  some 
degree  the  "  sampun,"  it  was  of  no  importance ;  and  the  evil 
it  threatened  might  be  arerted  by  singeing  the  head  of  the  < 
aoake  with  a  hot  iron.  The  ladies  were  tery  indignaati  and 
six  of  them  insisted  upon  leaving  the  palace  in  virtue  of  the 
divorce.  Two  only  consented  to  remain— the  Bnree  Begnm 
and  Chota  Begum. 

The  Qaeen  Dowager  mentioned  in  the  text  is 
the  personage  who  died  in  Paris  daring  the  present 
jear,  after  having  been  for  some  time  a  resident  in 
Paddington,  and  who  scattered  money  so  profusely 
in  the  English  metropolis  that  e?en  Mr.  Eoebuck 
did  not  escape  the  offer  of  a  £500  retainer,  which, 
if  he  had  accepted,  would  have  been  followed  by 
occasional  refreshers.  The  money  of  Lucknow 
was  not  scattered  with  a  niggardly  hand  in 
London,  and  poor  men  became  "  respectable " 
suddenly.  The  family  had  a  pension  of  £3,000 
weekly  secured  to  them.  They  held  Indian  bonds 
that  produced  a  still  larger  sum.  Their  other 
private  property  was  immense.  They  had  trusted 
in  the  power  of  money  to  corrupt  society,  and  they 
were  not  altogether  mistaken. 

The  entire  country,  even  including  the  Tarae 
forest,  is  represented  by  the  Resident  as  capable  of 
the  highest  cultivation.  It  is  richly  watered,  not 
only  by  the  numerous  rivers  that  rush  from  the 
Himalaya  through  the  long  forest  strip  into  the 
Ganges,  but  by  innumerable  springs.  The  soil  is 
richer  than  any  other  in  India,  and  yet  the  popu- 
lation do  not  half  occupy  the  land— are  not, 
indeed,  more  than  equal  to  one-tenth  of  all  whom 
it  might  support,  and  their  misery  is  the  most 
abject;  in  a  country  where  their  greater  disadvan- 
tages originate  in  the  superabundance  of  life  and 
the  facility  of  supporting  it.  Even  the  bnsy  ant 
prospers  here  better  than  anywhere  else. 

White  ants  are  so  numerous  in  the  argillaceous  mutecar 
soil,  in  which  their  food  abounds,  that  it  is  really  dangerous 
to  travel  on  an  elephant,  or  swirtly  on  horseback,  over  a 
new  rond  cut  or  enlarged  through  any  portion  of  it  that  has 
remained  long  natilled.  The  two  fore  legs  of  my  elephant 
went  down  yesterday  morning  into  a  deep  pit  made  by  them, 
but  concealed  by  the  new  road  which  had  been  made  over  it 
for  the  occasion  of  my  visit  near  Shahabad,  and  it  was  with' 
some  diScoIty  that  he  extricated  them.  We  have  had  several 
accidents  of  the  same  kind  since  we  came  out.  In  cutting  a 
new  road  they  cut  through  large  anthills,  and  leave  no  trace 
of  the  edifices  or  the  gulf  below  them,  which  the  little  insects 
have  made  in  gathering  their  food  and  raising  their  lofty 
habitation.  They  are  not  found  in  the  bhoor  and  oosur 
soils,  and  in  comparatively  snail  numbers  in  the  doomnteea 
or  Ughter  soils,  bat  they  abound  in  the  iHuteear  soil  in  pro- 


portion to  its  richness.  Cnltivation,  where  the  crops  are 
irrigated,  destroys  them,  and  the  only  danger  is  in  passing 
over  new  roads  cut  through  jungle,  or  lands  that  have  not 
been  lately  tilled,  or  along  the  sides  of  old  pathways,  from 
winch  these  landmarks  have  been  removed  in  hastily  widen- 
irig  them  for  wheeled  carriages. 

The  King  declined  any  of  the  business  belonging 
to  his  position ;  he  set  the  worst  possible  example 
in  that  position ;  he  even  ground  his  mind  to  imbe- 
cility on  the  edges  of  his  vices ;  and  yet  we  are 
asked  to  re-establish  a  system  that  brought  shame 
to  the  British  connection,  and  ruin  upon  the  vice- 
royalty  ;  for  after  all  we  hear  of  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  talookdars  they,  upon  examination, 
turn  into  thin  shadows  of  tenantcies  at  will ;  and 
the  rights  of  the  royal  family  were  nearly  in  the 
same  position,  existing  only  by  the  strength  of  the 
superior  powers. 

Every  crime  had  its  price.  Every  office  was 
bartered.  Around  the  palaces  a  crowd  of  courtiers 
stood  to  sell  their  influence  for  rupees.  Might  was 
right  in  every  quarter  of  Oude.  When,  as  at 
Sultanpore,  a  vigorous  mind  established  the  rule  of 
might  in  conjunction  with  "  right-doing,**  the  people 
prospered ;  but  Oude  was  a  great  confederacy  of 
talookdarships,  with  some  three  to  four  hundred 
forts,  and  as  many  families,  while,  among  them  all. 
the  King's  army  was  feared  more  than  any  other. 

Society  in  that  state  would  never  probably  have 
been  purified  without  a  cruel  and  great  struggle. 
The  Anglo-Indian  Government  had  done  all  that 
lay  with  them  to  render  it  terrible.  By  their  sys- 
tem of  enlistments  in  the  Bengal  army,  they  had 
trained  naif  the  males  of  Oude  to  the  art  of  war. 
A  loose  population  of  100,000  armed  men,  paid  by 
the  talookdars,  occupied  the  province  with,  if  not 
the  consent,  certainly  the  knowledge,  of  the  King's 
feudal  superiors.  The  large  army  nominally  sub- 
ject to  the  Crown  were  nearly  all  turned  loose  upon 
the  country  without  bread  and  without  employ* 
ment.  A  small  force  only  were  stationed  in  the 
capital  of  Oude.  Good  measures  were  enforced 
upon  ihe  toolkadars,  but  they  were  not  supported, 
as  similar  measures  had  been  previously  in  the 
Punjaub,  by  a  superior  physical  power.  The 
insurrections  in  Oude  only  accomplish  the  objects 
of  the  Sikh  wars.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
upon  our  nature,  yet  we  can  recal  no  example  of  a 
population  resembling  that  of  Oude  in  disorder,  in 
murders  and  rapine,  existing  ever  in  any  part  of  the 
earth,  or  any  period  of  its  history,  that  has  not 
been  compressed  into  order  and  peace  by  processes 
resembling  the  punishments  of  that  country  at  this 
day.  The  reformer  of  bands  existing  on  oppres- 
sion  and  robbery,  has  ever  been  a  heavier  and 
sharper  sword  than  they  could  wield.  It  is  a  sad 
truth,  still  it  is  a  historical  fact ;  and  the  result  in 
Oude  has  been  attended  with  horrible  exaggerations 
of  scenes  enacted  in  other  lands  in  previous  times, 
because  every  precaution  had  been  neglected  against 
their  occurrence ;  and  nothing  had  been  omitted 
that  could  render  formidable  the  terrors  of  that 
war. 
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Aqatv  and  as:fiin  !  so  it  goes  on  Trom  daj  to  day — 
from  year  to  year — from  generation  to  generation — 
and  seems  likely  to  continue  throughout  any  cycle 
of  time !  Untaught — because  determined  not  (o 
learn  —  notwithstanding  the  costly  and  painful 
lessons  of  daily  experience — John  Bull  stubbornly 
continues  the  victim  of  this  inexplicable  folly. 
Like  a  spoiled  child,  he  burns  his  fingers — frets 
and  cries — is  pitied,  condoled  with,  and  laughed  at 
by  turns ;  and  gets  well  only  to  burn  them  again  ! 
The  reverence  of  Englishmen  for  rank  and  title 
overcomes  even  the  matter  of  fact  money  getting 
shopkeeper,  with  not  a  shade  of  romance  in  his 
composition,  and  robs  him  of  the  most  ordinary 
business  caution.  There  is  "magic  in  a  very 
title,**  but  the  personal  presence  of  the  titled  is 
overwhelming.  The  man  is  young  in  social  philo- 
sophy who  speaks  of  worthless  baubles  and  empty 
gewgaws  in  the  same  breath  with  coronets  and 
parchment  patents  of  nobility.  The  preacher  may 
proclaim  the  hollowness  and  vanity  of  all  earthly 
honors — the  red  republican  may  rave  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  —  and  the  disappointed 
courtier  may,  reynard  like,  turn  with  an  affected 
air  of  derision  from  the  tempting  cluster  of  grapes, 
and  condole  himself  with  that  ridiculous  couplet 
penned  by  our  "immortal"  dramatist  for  his 
especial  use — 

«*WhRt'iin  a  name  P 
A  roM  bj  any  other  name  woald  snell  as  tweet  !** 

But  all  in  vain  1  A  rose  smelleth  not  so  sweetly 
if  called  a  pansy.  What's  in  a  name,  indeed  P — 
why,  everything!  Had  Shakespeare  lived  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  would  have  expunged  the 
poetical  absurdity  with  his  own  proper  swan-quill. 
Lord  Eitznoodle  in  his  true  character  is  greeted 
with  adulatory  bows  and  smiles,  while  in  the 
incognito  of  plain  Tom  Smith,  his  Lordship  will 
pass  unnoticed.  Tom  Smith  genuine  may  go  with- 
out a  dinner,  but  Tom  Smith  as  Lord  Fitznoodle 
will  be  inundated  with  invitation  cards  of  every 
tint  and  perfume ;  and  what  in  the  former  is  the 
moat  flagrant  blackguardism,  and  deserving  of  the 
treadmill,  is  in  the  latter  only  facetious  eccen- 
tricity. What  honest  man  can  turn  his  face  to 
daylight  and  say  there  is  nothing  in  a  name  f 

My  respected  namesake  of  Monkbarns  is  made 
more  than  once  unconsciously  to  manifest  the 
talismanic  effect  of  a  name.  The  old  iron  spoon, 
for  instance,  with  the  mystic  letters,  *'  A.  D.  L.  L  ,*' 
would  have  formed  the  subject  of  grave  study  and 
profound  discussion,  perhaps  enriched  with  an 
elaborate  essay  the  archives  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  would  certainly  have  held  an  honoured 
place  in  the  curiosity  room  of  Mookbarn  House, 
had  the  antiquary  been  permitted  to  believe  that  it 
was  coeval  with  Agricola ;  but  the  instant  old  £die 
maliciously  volunteered  its  unwelcome  history,  and 
gave  to  the  cabalistic  letters  the  very  homely  inter- 
pretation of  "Aiken  Drum's  Lang  Ladle,"  the 


charm   was  dispelled,  and  the   pseudo  relict  of 
Roman  invasion  was  spurned  disdainfully.  Oldbuck 
ha«  many  disciples. 

Emerson  says  of  England,  and  truly,  "The 
frame  of  society  is  aristocratic ;  the  taste  of  the 
people  is  loyal.  The  estates,  names,  and  manners 
of  the  nobles  flatter  the  fancy  of  U^e  people,  and 
conciliate  the  necessary  support.  •  .  .  They 
are  proud  of  the  castles,  and  of  the  language  and 
symbols  of  chivalry.  Even  the  word  lord  is  the 
luckiest  style  that  is  used  in  any  language  to  de- 
signate a  patrician.  .  .  .  The  (lardiest  radical 
instantly  uncovers,  and  changes  his  tone  to  a  lord." 
The  homage  paid  to  heraldry  amounts  to  super* 
stition,  but  the  glitter  of  a  coronet  seems  to  be 
;  held  conclusive  evidence,  superseding  all  though t, 
\  that  the  b&arer  represents  an  ancient  line  of  lords, 
>  and  this  belief  is  sufficient  to  command  the  most 
'  devoted  worship  of  Smith,  Brown,  and  Robinson. 
The  same  writer,  speaking  of  a  certain  noble  duke 
says,  "  The  pretence  is  that  the  noble  is  of  un* 
broken  descent  from  Norman,  who  have  never 
worked  for  eight  hundred  years."  This  recom- 
mendation to  John  Bull's  affections  in  invincible. 
"  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  Where  is  Bohun  F 
Where  is  De  Vere  P  The  lawyer,  the  farmer,  the 
silk  mercer,  lies  pardu  under  the  coronet,  and 
winks  to  the  antiquary  to  say  nothing ;  especially 
skilful  lawyers,  nobody's  sons,  who  did  some  piece 
of  work  at  a  nice  moment  for  Government,  and 
were  rewarded  with  ermine." 

Brown  was  the  shoemaker  of  a  country  village, 
and  the  chartist  leader  of  the  parish.  The  various 
little  houses  composing  the  hamlet  were  held  by 
perpetual  free  charter,  and  formed  part  of  the 
estate  of  a  nobleman  of  the  old  Tory  school ;  and, 
in  fact,  to  his  no  small  annoyance,  nestled  almost 
in  the  bosom  of  his  pleasure  grounds.  Various 
overtures  had  been  made  on  his  lordship's  behalf 
for  the  purchase  of  the  feus,  and  at  prices  greatly 
more  than  double  their  value,  but  in  vain.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  orator,  the  majority  were 
subborn  conservators  each  of  his  tiny  holding,  and 
determined,  as  they  said,  to  "maintain  their 
rights.*'  The  theme  of  Brown's  declamations  was 
generally  the  worthlessness,  selfishness,  and  pride 
of  the  nobility  ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  his 
text  at  the  outset,  his  harangue  invariably  wound 
up  with  a  peroration,  replete  with  personal  abuse 
of  the  superior  of  the  soil.  To  allude  to  that 
nobleman,  or  to  anything  animate  or  inanimate 
with  which  his  name  could  be  associated,  at  once 
called  forth  a  tirade  against  aristocracy  in  general, 
and  this  family  in  particular.  This  was  the  man 
in  1S45.  A  few  years  subsequently,  after  the 
turmoil  of  1843  had  subsided,  I  was  again  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  casually  inquired  for 
Dick  Brown.  Alas  for  frail  humanity!  The 
chartist  had  become  a  "red-hot  Tory."  Some 
casual  patronage  in  the  way  ot  his  trade  bad  apt et 
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all  his  democratic  philosophy,  and  enlisted  him 
heart  and  soul  to  the  Conser? ative  banner.  When 
I  joked  him  on  the  change  he  looked  grave,  talked 
most  reverent) J  of  "  my  lord,"  "  my  lady,"  and  the 
various  "  honourables  ;*'  and  even  told  me  that  the 
nobility  composed  the  bulwarks  of  our  eon- 
9titation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  bcantiful  day  in  the 
autumn  of  1847,  and  some  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Brown*s  conversion,  I  was  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  small  English  provincial  town,  and 
being  attracted  by  a  crowd  of  working  men  col- 
lected on  the  park  or  common  ground  belonging  to 
the  borough,  I  drew  near,  aud  found  that  they 
were  listening  eagerly  to  a  chartist  orator,  elevated 
on  the  end  of  an  old  sngar  barrel.  The  harangue 
—word  and  gesture — was  of  the  usual  character, 
and  the  speaker  made  desperate  havoc  among  the 
h's ;  he  was  just  for  the  twentieth  time  exhorting 
his  audience  to  ^arm  themselves,  when  the  carriage 
of  Viscount  M.,  a  well  known  neighbouring  pro- 
prietor, came  slowly  round  the  corner.  The  car- 
riage stopped,  so  did  the  orator,  who  seemed  to 
wish  himself  again  on  terra  fimia^  and  was  evi- 
dently meditating  a  leap,  when  the  frail  rostrum 
on  which  he  stood  suddenly  gave  way,  and  he 
disappeared  like  a  stage  spirit  inside  the  barrel. 

Fearing  that  the  poor  fellow  might  be  hurt, 
notwithstanding  the  uproarious  shouts  of  laughter, 
the  Viscount  stepped  amongst  the  crowd,  which 
at  once  gave  way,  and  inquired  if  any  injury  was 
done.  I  shall  never  forget  the  appearance  of  that 
violent  democrat  when  face  to  face  with  the  live 
lord.  He  stood  with  head  uncovered,  burning, 
blushing  face,  and  downcast  eyes,  twisting  his  hat 
with  both  hands,  and  stammering  a  reply,  which 
reminded  roe  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  schoolboy 
detected  by  his  master  in  the  very  act  of  com- 
mitting an  offence.  I  pitied  the  crest-fallen 
braggart ;  and  so  evidently  did  the  Peer,  for  he 
aniilingly  rejoined  his  party,  and  drove  away. 

Wituess  the  composition  of  the  various  adminis- 
trations since  the  advent  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  I  am  no  republican,  and  respect  the 
peerage  where  respect  is  due ;  and  I  would  see 
places  of  power  held  by  peers,  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  by  commoners  ;  but  other  qualifications 
are  necessary  beyond  the  simple  fact,  that  one 
person  happens  to  be  a  noble.  A  man  ought  not 
to  be  invested  with  a  practically  irresponsible 
authority  merely  because  has  a  titl^.  There  are, 
and  have  been,  mauy  able  aud  brilliant  statesmen 
on  the  roil  of  Peers ;  but  in  the  Commons  there 
are  men  equally  able  and  experienced  in  statcs- 
mansliip,  and  possessing  the  additional  recommenda- 
tion of  practical  intercourse  with,  and  knowledge  of, 
business  men  and  business  matters — habits  of  in- 
dustry, application,  and  soundness  of  judgment  in 
practical  details,  infinitely  greater  than  those 
enjoyed  by  a  person  who,  perhaps,  does  not  con- 
descend to  the  management  of  his  own  affairs. 
Where  England  is  humbled  as  she  has  been  by  the 
blunders  of  a  ooroneted  Minbter  and  a  coroneted 


Cabinet,  it  is  sickening  to  read  and  hear  the  out- 
cry made  against  the  employment  of  nobles  in 
offices  of  grave  responsibility,  and  the  *  scurrilous 
tirades  against  the  peerage  in  general  to  which 
such  catastrophes  give  birth.  But  who  is  to  blame 
for  the  employment  of  imbeciles  who  peril  the 
safety  and  honour  of  their  fatherland  ?  The  Crown 
is  blameless.  Did  Royalty  appoint  a  plain  Com- 
moner without  a  handle  to  his  name,  but  who 
might  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  notwith- 
standing, men  would  sneer  at  the  man  himself, 
and  neither  Sovereign  nor  Minister  would  enjoy  a 
day's  repose  'until  public  pride  was  gratified  and 
public  vanity  flattered  by  the  appointment  of  the 
idol,  a  living  aristocrat,  or  some  one  connected 
with  the  aristocracy. 

Cogent  proofs  of  this  peculiarly  English  (rait 
are  paraded  in  the  columns  of  newspapers.  In  a 
new  company,  the  name  of  a  lord  recommends  it 
by  a  place  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  directors.  A 
new  institution  for  purposes  of  learning  or  of 
benevolence  is  headed  by  a  lord.  No  benevolent 
association  could  hope  for  even  moderate  support 
without  the  talismanic  "Right  Honourable"  glit- 
tering on  its  frontispiece,  and  success  is  all  the 
more  certain  the  more  the  enchantment  of  titled 
names  pervades  the  scheme.  It  would  not  once 
have  been  a  difiScult  task  to  have  named  noblemen 
whose  names  frequently  appeared  as  munificent 
patrons  and  contributors  to  benevolent  works,  who 
were  never  called  on  for  payment  of  a  farthing. 
The  public  are  perhaps  becoming  wiser  now ;  at 
any  rate  they  like  the  money  along  with  the  title. 
Even  yet,  however,  the  name  of  a  noble  is  of  more 
value  than  money — it  is  the  irresistible  magnet 
— the  charmed  bait  to  extract  the  bank  notes 
from  the  vulgar  pockets  of  Smith,  Brown,  and 
Robinson,  who  rejoice  meanwhile  that  they  are 
doing  good  from  a  good  motive. 

The  chiropf»dist — they  are  all  professors  now-a- 
days,  or  doctors  at  the  least — has  only  to  operate 
successfully  on  the  feet  of  some  noble  victim  to 
tight  boots,  obtain  a  written  statement  to  that 
effect  with  his  lordship's  name,  and  he  will  soon  be 
overwhelmed  with  practice.  That  he  may  bo  a 
skilful  operator,  and  have  given  relief  to  suffering 
hundreds,  is  of  no  avail ;  who  cares  for  the  corns 
and  bunions  that  excniciate  the  toes  and  tempers 
of  Jack  Smith  or  Bill  Brown  P  No  one.  But 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  banishing  those  tiny 
torments  from  the  noble  feet  of  Lord  Fitznoodle 
is  his  passport  to  confidence,  patronage,  and  afflu- 
ence. That  useful  member  of  society — the  dentist 
— may,  by  earnest  application,  perseverance,  and 
abundant  experience  in  the  gratuitous  exercise  uf 
his  art,  reach  as  nearly  as  possible  the  goal  of  per- 
fection; but  so  long  as  ho  honestly  relies  on  his 
own  intrinsic  merits,  his  own  jawbones  are  not 
likely  to  complain  of  hard  labour,  nor  his  purse  of 
plethora.  Let  him  copy  the  career  of  the  chiropce- 
dist,  and  by  skilful  management  of  the  molars«and 
incisors  of  some  noble  lord  or  dowager,  relieve  his 
patient  of  that  "hell  of  all  diseases*'— ^parade  the 
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same  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — aad  it  will  not  be 
long  ere  a  hall  porter  becomes  a  requisite  append- 
age to  his  establishment. 

I  never  was  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  or  to  rejoice  at  their  dowafal ;  but  I 
franklj  plead  guilty  to  a  chuckle  of  approbation 
when  I  read  of  an  occasional  case  of  victimising  by 
a  pseudo  lord.     The  same  shopkeeper  who  sub- 
mitted so  obsequiously  to  be  gulled  by  the  coun- 
terfeit Lord  Ballyraggum  to  the  extent  of  hundreds, 
would   not   have  given    me,   Jonathan  Oldbuck, 
credit  for  a  single  garment,  at  one  pound  one,  on 
the  faith  of  my  own  real  name  and  address,  and, 
indeed,  would  most  probably  have  looked  gravely 
suspicious  of  the  five-pound  note  I  tendered  in 
payment.     If  the  impostor  is  ultimately  brought  to 
justice,  who  so  vindictive  in  his  prosecution  as  the 
late   bowing,   smilinj2f,  idol-worshipper?     He  will 
spare  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  money  to  prosecute, 
—mark,  not  from  any  feeling  of  malice,  so  he  says 
— but   solely,   as   he   ostentatiously  asserts,  "  in 
discharge  of  his  daty  to  the  public,"  and  so  on. 
Now,  it  is  all  quite  right  that  the  swindler  should 
be  punished,  and  it  is  just  as  proper  that  you,  Mr. 
Done  Brown,  should  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
him  to  punishment ;  but  you  need  not  talk  such 
sicking  nonsense  about  it.  Youwoald  be  believed  and 
might  be  sympathised  with,  did  you  candidly  admit 
your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  justice  to  be  dictated,  not 
by  your  fine  sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  but  by  a 
feeling  of  intense  chagrin  at  having  expended  so 
much  courtesy,  and  so  many  favouring  smiles,  on  a 
counterfeit,     But  it  is  not  always  by  a  false  pre- 
tence that  the  West  End  merchant  smarts  in  his 
pocket.     A   genuine  lord   not  unfrequently  con- 
descends to  honour  a  folio  of  the  merchant's  ledger 
with  his  name,  until  it  reaches  a  climax  when  even 
that  good-natured  gentleman's  patience  is  exhausted, 
and  there  is  nothing  wonderful  there,  except  the 
fact  that  his  patience  towards  a  common  debtor 
would  have  been  exhausted  long  before  he  discovers 
that  the  noble  defendant  has  gone  to  the  continent 
on  urgent  private  business.     Of  course,  the  noble 
family,  not  only  repudiate  all  connection  with  the 
matter,  but  withdraw  their  own  patronage  from  the 
trader,  for  his  unheard  of  temerity.     The  account 
of  Lord  Ballyraggum  may,  in  virtue  of  the  potent 
prefix,  remain  unpaid  for  years ;  but  if  I,  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  owe  a  few  pounds  or  shillings  sterling, 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  brings  me  a  polite  note, 
with  the  compliments  of  Mr.  S.  S.,  who  has  a  large 
payment  to  make,  and  requesting  me  to  discharge 
his  little  bill.     I  do  enjoy  a  mighty  gratification — 
call  it  malicious  if  you  will — in  seeing  a  member  of 
the  S.  S.  fraternity  paying  the  penalty  of  his  slavish 
propensity  to  lord  worship.     I  am  no  democrat,  or 


disappointed  courtier,  and  I  admit  that  a  nofailit/ 
in  the  abstract  is  natural,  necessary,  and  good — for 
every  race  yields  a  nobility  in  some  form,  however 
we  may  name  it.  It  exists  in  every  community, 
and  almost  in  every  family.  I  give  all  respect  to 
the  peerage  of  England,  with  whom,  as  a  body,  the 
noblesse  of  other  countries  will  not  bear  comparison. 
As  a  general  rule,  their  superior  education  and 
manners  justly  recommend  them.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  high-spirited,  active,  educated  men, 
who,  born  to  wealth  and  power,  have  run  through 
every  country,  kept  the  best  society,  and  seen  and 
inquired  into  almost  all  the  secrets  of  science  and 
art.  Great  agencies  cannot  be  wielded  without  the 
agent  lending  himself  to  them,  and  when  it  happens 
that  the  spirit  of  the  noble  meets  his  rank  and 
duties,  we  have  the  very  best  example  of  behaviour. 
"  Power  of  any  kind  readily  appears  in  the  manners ; 
and  benificent  power  gives  a  majesty  which  cannot 
be  concealed  or  resisted."  The  conduct  of  the 
peerage  in  general  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
average  of  mankind.  In  the  army  and  navy  they 
have  borne  their  full  share  of  duty  and  danger,  and 
there  are  few^noble  families  who  have  not  paid,  in 
some  of  their  members,  the  debt  of  life  and  limb  in 
their  country's  service.  Palmam  qui  meruit 
ferat. 

But  if  there  is  any  trait  of  human  character 
indigenous  to  this  country,  more  humiliating,  more 
contemptible,  more  revolting  than  another  to  an 
independent  mind,  it  is  that  of  a  "  sturdy,  well  to 
do,  well  going  man  of  the  world,  bowing  down  be- 
fore a  scion  of  nobility,  solely  on  the  ground  that  he 
writes  his  signature  without  his  Christian  name. 
Yet  the  spectacle  is  of  every  day  occurrence,  and 
where  so  common  as  in  imperial  London  ? 

"  Spangle  Lacquer,  Esq.,"  the  self-made  man — 
grown  into  a  millionaire  by  his  own  industry,  in- 
tegrity, and  perseverance — forgets,  in  the  intoxi- 
cating atmosphere  of  Belgravia,  his  obscure  origin, 
and  willingly  sacrifices  manly  dignity,  and  thousands 
of  his  hard  won  wealth,  to  obtain  an  entrSe  to 
aristocratic  circles — and  the  luxury  of  hob-nobbing 
with  a  lord.  If  the  Lacquer  tribe  could  only  see 
the  sneers  and  shrugs  of  derision,  and  hear  the 
sort  of  criticism  and  sarcasm  that  follow  their  own 
individual  debasement,  they  would 'be  prouder  of 
their  position  as  independent  men,  than  as  grovel- 
ling idolaters  of  a  golden  image,  and  that  is  not 
always  true — nor  of  genius,  for  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily run  in  titles — nor  of  goodness,  for  it  spurns 
the  idolater ;  but  at  least  of  some  living  person's 
ancestor  or  ancestors,  dead  and  gone  for  ages  or 
centuries,  but  whose  vices  or  virtues,  as  the  case 
may  have  been,  were  pickered  and  preserved  in  a 
hereditary  title. 
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It  happened  that  about  a  week  after  the  affray 
of  the  piano.  Peg  was  dragging  through  her  lessons 
with  more  weariness  than  nsua],  the  subject  of 
them  being,  as  it  was  then  propounded,  less  inte- 
resting than  ever.  Miss  Jennings  was  delivering 
a  theological  lecture,  not  one  word  of  which  did 
Peg  understand. 

**  Now,  as  to  the  apostolical  succession — *' 

"What's  that?"  said  Peg. 

•*  Don't  interrupt,"  replied  the  governess ;  "  it's 
nide.     Now,  as  to  the  apostolic  succession — " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  added  Peg. 

"  I  told  you  not  to  interrupt,"  again  replied  the 
governess ;  "  if  you  listen  to  the  end  you  will 
understand.  Now,  apostolic  succession  is  clearly 
the  possession  of  the  Church  of  England — and  you 
must  believe  it  to  be  so."  « 

"  I  can't  believe  what  I  don't  understand." 

"  A  dangerous  doctrine.  Miss  Bloundell." 

"  And  I  can't  and  won't  say  I  believe  anything 
about  apostolic  succession." 

"  You  won't  P"  The  slumbering  anger  of  the 
piano  affair  awoke ;  the  latent  ire  which  a  hundred 
other  circumstances  had  caused  arose ;  the  gover- 
ness looked  more  like  a  fury  than  a  woman  as  she 
advanced  to  the  rebellious  Peg." 

"You  won't,  iomer 

**  Yes,"  said  Peg,  "  to  you,  or  to  any  one  else, 
who  tells  me  to  be  hypocritical  enough  to  say  what 
I  don't  believe." 

"  You  won't  P"  again  said  the  governess,  disre- 
garding Peg's  reasoning,  "  you  won^t  ?  I  tell  you 
thatyovsila//." 

Peg  stood  upright  before  the  teacher. 

"  Make  me,"  she  said;  "  make  me,  ^you  can 
make  me ;  but  you  can't.  I  tell  you  again,  I  won't 
wy  I  believe,  because  I  don't.  I  neither  believe 
nor  disbelieve ;  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it." 
And,  with  those  words,  Peg  left  the  room. 

"  Now,  here  I  am  safe  enough  in  applying  to  her 
father,"  thought  Miss  Jennings.  "  1  am  in  the 
right,  now;  and  Sir  Anthony,  the  staunch  old 
churchman,  will  uphold  my  authority."  To  Sir 
Anthony  she  went ;  he  heard  her  very  quietly  to 
the  end — very  quietly,  indeed  ;  and  then,  rising 
from  his  chair,  and  opening  his  escrutoire,  he  as 
quietly  took  out  his  cheque-book,  and  drew  a 
cheque  for  oi  c  quarter's  salary  at  the  rate  of  £150 
per  annum. 

"  You  entered  my  situation  for  three  months  on 
trial.  Miss  Jennings,"  he  said ;  "  the  arrangement 
was  by  your  own  wish.  This  places  me  out  of 
your  debt.  I  dispense  with  the  remainder  of  your 
services,  and  free  you  from  the  present  moment. 

Miss  Jennings  was  thunderstruck. 

"I "  she  began,  but  Sir  Anthony  stopped 

her. 


"  No  excuses,  madam,"  he  said ;  "your  system 
does  not  meet  with  my  approbation.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  The 
carriage  will  be  at  your  service  at  any  hour  you 
name  to-morrow,  to  convey  you  to  the  railway 
station.  The  butler  will  receive  my  orders  to 
accompany  you,  and  secure  your  ticket. 

She  left.  Peg  was  happy  again;  the  roses 
came  back  to  her  cheeks,  the  smile  to  her  face, 
the  light  to  her  eyes.  The  boys  were  happy  again, 
and  came  to  their  home  as  formerly.  Sir  Anthony 
was  happy  again;  and  the  governess — but  it  matters 
little  what  she  was. 

Now;  here  was  a  woman  who  had  a  good  soil 
to  work  on — a  warm-hearted,  affectionate  nature 
to  deal  with,  a  willing  pupil  to  teach ;  yet  igno- 
rance, perfect  ignorance  of  hen  duty,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  that  duty  should  be  performed,  made 
her  an  instrument  of  ill  instead  of  good.  She 
ruled — or  she  would  have  ruled,  could  she  have 
done  so — everything  with  an  iron  hand.  She  was 
a  very  despot  in  the  school-room,  and  permitted 
no  second  ruling  power  of  will.  All  children  have 
a  will  given  to  them  by  nature,  and  it  is  perfectly 
right  that  they  should  exercise  this  will,  the  right 
exercise  being  aimed  at  in  the  culture  of  the  child, 
not  the  extinction  of  the  will,  which  would  weaken 
the  character,  and  so  do  harm  instead  of  good. 

Governesses  rarely  look  on  education  in  this 
light.  Their  endeavour  is  to  strengthen  and  cul- 
tivate the  memory,  not  to  strengthen  and  cultivate 
the  mind  and  lieart.  The  memory  is  a  most  valu- 
able characteristic — invaluable,  in  fact;  but  a 
human  being  is  not  intended  for  a  mere  chronolo- 
gical tablet  for  past  or  present  events.  Governesses 
should  be  deep  and  sound  thinkers  ;  the  study  of 
human  nature  would  help  them  on  better  iu  their 
calling,  or  ought  to  help  them  on  better,  than  the 
attempted  study  of  half  a  dozen  different  languages;  ' 
but  here  comes  in  the  old  obstacle.  Governesses 
who  study  character,  must  give  time  to  the  work. 
Time  cannot  be  spared  if  they  are  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  their  advertised  amount  of  learning. 
How  can  a  woman  have  time  for  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  music,  drawing,  and  thought? 
It  is  impossible ;  and  the  latter  item  being  rarely 
deemed  necessary,  it  is  often  left  out  as  the  least 
valuable  for  the  catalogue,  although  it  should  be 
the  keystone  to  all. 

And  mothers  seem  perfectly  reconciled  to  the 
omission,  h ccomplishments  weigh  down  the  scale, 
thought  kicks  the  beam.  Governesses  mould  them- 
selves to  suit  the  prevailing  taste,  forgetting  that 
it  would  be  far  better  to  mould  themselves  to 
improve  it.  A  governess  should  be  the  propelling 
power,  sending  the  machine  in  the  right  direction 
— a  kind  of  human  steam-engine,  composed  of 
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different  wheels,  and  screws,  and  cylinders,  all 
working  together — ^knowledge,  judgment, principle, 
tad,  the  wedge  of  judgment ;  these  are  the  execu- 
ti?e  parts  of  the  whole,  which,  properly  placed  and 
balanced,  should  make  that  whole  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  a  guiding  medium.  But  a  teacher 
is  generally  nothing  more  than  a  great,  hard,  huge 
piston,  working  away  in  a  laborious  manner,  and 
cramming  as  much  *'book'*  as  possible  into  the 
devoted  pupil's  brain.  Hence  the  number  of 
precocious  school  girls  we  see ;  Misses  in  teens, 
who  perform  all  sorts  of  scientific  problems,  who 
calculate  the  distances  of  the  planets — at  least, 
coTer  a  slate  and  a  half  with  figures — at  the  end 
of  which  comes  oat  something  which  is  said  to  be 
the  calculation  required;  put  Kacine  into  the 
most  abominable  English,  Dante  into  French  of 
the  same  quality,  study  history  from  questionable 
authorities,  and  geography  from  geographers  of  no 
snrer  data. 

Hence,  also,  the  illiterate  deimianie  of  society, 
the  demi-semi-edacated  woman,  the  sequel  to 
pupils  of  this  calibre,  who,  casting  aside  education 
as  a  nuisance  of  her  early  years,  as  uncongenial 
food,  like  bread  and  milk  and  thick  bread  and 
batter,  also  the  wholesome  accomplishments  of 
early  life,  begins  to  sigh  for  the  highly-spiced  dish, 
as  she  thinks  of  marriage — a  matrimonial  establish- 
ment being  the  cup  her  soul  thirsts  for. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Bloundells,  for  their  chro- 
nicle is  not  complete.  The  deposition  of  the 
Jennings  was  hailed  with  unboiinded  satisfaction. 

"What's  to  be  done  now.  Peg?*'  asked  Bob. 
**  I  think  I  could  teach  yon  just  as  well  as  those 
gOTcmesses.  You  see  that  woman  knew  nothing 
about  history.  She  began  at  the  wrong  end. 
What*s  the  good  of  a  gorerness  P  She  only  sits 
by  you  like  a  wooden  doll  while  you  read,  and  point 
with  her  pencil  at  the  book.  Now,  any  idiot  could 
do  that.  If  that* s  teaching,  Tm  up  to  thai,  Peg. 
I  could  sit  quite  still  while  you  rattled  OTcr  the 
same  books  Jennings  used.  Now,  do  be  reasonable. 
Peg,  and  say  that'll  do." 

But  Peg  would  not  say  that  it  would  do.  Her 
beautiful  confidence  in  Bob's  eligibility  had  been 
shaken  even  by  a  Jennings.  Howeyer,  she  dreaded 
another  governess,  and  she  thought  she  would 
rather  go  stumbling  on  in  the  dark,  or  with  Bob, 
which  was  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  than  have 
a  second  Jennings  come  and  destroy  the  peace  of 
the  household.  She  hesitated ;  and  Bob,  who 
was  anxious  to  take  the  place  of  goremess  himself, 
in  order  that  no  other  might  get  it,  urged  her  still 
more  Tehemently. 

"  Come  and  ask  father,"  he  said ;  '*  come  along. 
Peg,"  and  off  they  went  to  discuss  the  amended 
education  bill. 

The  squire  shook  his  head.  "  It  won't  do,  Bob," 
he  answered.  "  In  the  first  place,  you  must  soon 
be  off  to  college,  and  then  what  would  become  of 
Peg.  Then,  again,  Peg  does  not  want  the  kind  of 
teaching  you  would  gi?e  her.  No,  Bob.  We 
must  either  send  Peg  to  school,  or  get  another 


teacher  at  home.  Which  shall  it  be.  Peg?  I 
don't  want  to  lose  your  smiling  face." 

"  And  I  don't  want  it  to  be  lost,"  she  replied. 
'*  Could  wo  get  a  governess  who,  for  ten  pounds  a 
year  more,  would  keep  out  of  the  way,  father ; 
always  live  in  her  own  rooms,  and  never  bother  any 
one  but  myself P  Could  we  do  that,  father?  It 
is  so  horrid  to  have  a  person  always  with  you 
whose  business  it  is  to  try  and  pick  a  hole  in  every- 
tfaing  you  say  and  do." 

**  Submit  to  solitary  confinement  for  an  addi* 
tional  ten  pounds  per  annum — eh.  Peg  f  A  very 
liberal  notion.     How  would  you  like  it  f" 

"  It  would  be  horrid,"  said  Peg,  with  her  usual 
candour. 

"  Very  well,  then,  if  horrid  for  you,  it  would  be 
horrid  for  a  governess ;  so  we  won't  be  unmerciful 
enough  to  expect  one  to  undergo  the  penance. 
We'll  try  to  get  a  governess  who  will  not  be  a 
bore."  Peg  looked  incredulous.  "A  kind-hearted 
woman,  who  will  feel  that  a  motherless  girl  needs 
something  more  than  a  teacher  of  languages  to 
drill  her  into  the  march  of  life ;  a  true-hearted 
woman,  in  fact,  and  not  that  monster  of  the  world, 
a  woman's  form  without  a  woman's  heart.  If  I 
can  get  such  a  one.  Peg,  I'll  engsge  her ;  if  not, 
then  you  must  grow  up  as  you  are.  By  my  soul, 
I  would  rather  see  you  a  rough  diamond  than  a 
sparkling  bit  of  glass ;  a  useless,  glittering  cheat.'* 

In  a  day  or  two  Aunt  Rachel  received  a  second 
letter  from  the  squire,  giving  a  circumstantial 
account  of  what  had  occurred,  and  bespeaking 
another  governess. 

'*  I  don't  want  her  to  be  a  polyglott  edition  of 
womankind,"  he  said ;  "  but,  for  the  child's  sake,  let 
her  have  the  mind  of  a  gentlewoman  resulting  from 
the  heart  of  a  Christian." 

*'  Mercy  on  us,"  sighed  Aunt  Aachel,  as  she 
read  the  letter ;  "  mercy  on  us  1  a  governess  with 
the  mind  of  a  gentlewoman ;  and,  if  that  were  not 
a  sufficient  difficulty,  he  must  needs  add,  the  heart 
of  a  Christian.  Mercy  on  us!"  and  she  laid  down 
the  letter  and  her  spectacles. 

"  I  must  take  in  the  Times  again,"  she  said ; 
"  and  then,  as  soon  as  I  begin  answering  the  adver- 
tisements the  house  will  be  overrun.  Dear,  dear  I 
it  is  a  weary  tssk.  Never  mind."  The  little  old 
lady  went  to  her  newsmonger,  and  so  overbur- 
thened  was  her  heart  with  the  weight  of  the  com- 
mission entrusted  to  her  that  she  could  not  but 
cast  a  portion  of  the  load  on  him. 

"  I  am  seeking  a  governess,"  she  said,  as  her 
eye  ran  over  the  advertising  columns;  "there  are 
plenty  of  them  here,  I  see ;  it  is  really  veiy  difficult 
to  choose  among  so  many — let  me  see,"  and  she 
read  aloud," 'a  lady  accustomed  to  tuition  (I  suppose 
they  are  all  tkaf} — fully  competent  to  teach,  Italian, 
French,  German,  Eng — ' — that  is  of  the  polyglott 
order,"  she  said ;  "  she  won't  do ;  here  is  another. 
'  A  lady  who  has  always  taught  in  the  families  of 
the  nobility' — umph ! — carriage  people,"  and  she 
shook  her  head  significantly.  '  A  lady  who  can 
teach  everything  without  the  aid  of  masters— 
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pupil  of  Herz,  Garcia,  Tbalberg*— half  a  dozen 
lessons  from  each/'  said  the  old  ladj.  "  I  know 
the  anatomy  of  that  species  well  enough.  You'll 
send  me  the  paper  toaorrow rtioming, and  I'll  see 
what  is  in  it." 

Now,  it  chanced — or  came  to  pass,  which  is  a 
better  term,  for  nothing  "chances" — that  as  Aunt 
Rachel  went  out  of  the  shop,  another  old  kdjr — 
old,  comparatively  speaking — old,  when  compared 
^ith  the  ad?ertisers,  youtig  when  compared  with 
their  grandmothers,  went  into  it.  The  librarian's 
face  wore  a  pleasant  smile  as  bb  returned  her 
greeting. 

"  Tour  young  lidy  has  not  gone  yet,  ma*am,'*  he 
said. 

"No,"  she  answered,  "they  go  soon,  I  fear.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  miss  them  Sorely,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped.  Besides,  I  should  have  lost  her  in  two 
months  more,  had  she  remained  in  England.  She 
will  now  be  married  abroad." 

"Are  you  entering  another  family?"  asked  the 
librarian. 

^ "  Not  quite  yet.  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  be 
with  strangers,  after  quitting  home— for  such  Sir 
Archibald's  house  has  been  to  me.  Fifteen  years 
in  a  long  time,  sir  (she  was  one  of  those  old 
fashioned  people  who  call  every  one  *  sir') — a  long 
time,  sir.  My  dear  child — I  always  call  her  mine 
—was  oiily  five  years  old  when  I  went  to  her.  She 
is  now  a  fine  young  woman  of  twenty,  ft  wDl 
almost  break  my  heart  to  lose  her ;  but  I  give  her 
to  one  who  loves  her  as  well  as  I  do.  Major 
Montgomery  ia  an  excellent  man." 

Now,  Aunt  Rachel  had  done  a  very  mean  thing 
— pUyed  the  spy  and  the  eavesdropper ;  in  other 
words,  she  had  been  listening— and  now,  instead 
of  walking  home,  like  a  sensible  woman,  without 
betraying  the  fact,  what  must  she  do  but  turn 
round,  re-enter  the  shop,  and  clumsily  acknowledge 
her  own  delinquency. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  she  said,  as  she 
walked  up  to  the  twin  old  lady.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  but — **  and  here  Aunt  Rachel  came  to  a 
stand  still,  for  she  felt  she  was  about  to  do  a  very 
strauge  thing. 

The  second  old  lady  looked  amused. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  servioo  to  you,"  she  asked. 

"Indeed  you  can,  if  you  would,"  said  Aunt 
Rachel;  "probably  when  you  have  finished  your 
purchases  you  will  walk  home  with  me,  and  then  I 
will  tell  you  what  is  at  this  moment  passing  in  my 
mind.'* 

The  purchases  were  soon  made,  and  the  duet  of 
old  ladies  quitted  the  shop. 

"Now,  ma'am,"  said  Aunt  Rachel,  "I  must 
make  your  acquaintance  by  making  something  not 
quite  so  pleasant — a  confession.  There  was  that 
in  your  manner  which  tempted  me  to  linger  at  the 
door  of  the  shop — I  yielded  to  that  temptation, 
and  did  what  I  suppose  the  temptation  was  sent 
to  make  me  do— listened  to  your  conversation. 
From  it  I  learned  that  you  were  about  to  quit  your 
present  abode;  that  you  have  been,  for  the  last 


fifteen  yeari,  engaged  in  teaching  the  daughter  of 
that  abode ;  that  she  was  about  to  be  married,  and 
therefore  your  occupation  is  over.  Now,  ma'am, 
read  that  letter,  and  tell  me  if  you  will  help  me 
out  of  my  dificulty,  and  Margaret  Bloundell  out 
of  her  ignorance,  by  taking  charge  of  her." 

They  had  reached  Aunt  Rachel's  lodgings. 

"  Come  in,  and  we  will  talk  this  matter  over;" 
she  said ;  and  they  walked  up  the  little  creaking 
stairs  into  the  barely- furnished  but  scrupulously 
ileat  and  clean  drawing-room. 

"  You  know  nothing  of  me,"  remarked  old  lady 
No.  2.  "  I  may  be,  and  I  feel  that  I  am,  a  very 
ignorant  person.  I  do  not  profess  to  teach  tho- 
roughly any  language  but  my  own,  and  that,  you 
know,  won't  do  in  theie  dayd.  It  is  true  that  1 
have  lived  fbr  some  years  with  my  dear  pupil  in. 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  this,  with  the 
original  smattering  I  received  of  the  respective 
languages  of  those  countries,  has  giren  me  insight 
into  them ;  still,  I  will  not  profess  to  teach  any 
one  of  them.  Lucy  always  had  masters.  I  was 
the  home '  slave-driyer ' — (and  the  old  lady  laughed 
heartily  at  her  self-bestowed  cognomen),  whipping 
the  poor  little  pupil-slavey  on.  I  cared  more  to 
make  her  a  good  girl  than  a  clever  one,  and  God 
has  blessed  my  work ;  a  better  child  (I  call  her 
child  still)  does  not  live  than  Lucy  Wilson. 

Aunt  Rachel  could  have  gone  down  on  her 
knees  and  implored  No.  2  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  Peg ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  her  enthusiasm,  she 
remembered  that  her  knees  were  rather  stiff  with 
rheumatism,  and  that,  moreover,  the  other  old 
lady  might  fancy  her  a  lunatic  if  she  saw  her 
assume  the  attitude  of  a  love-sick  swain,  swearing 
eternal  fidelity  to  his  lady  love ;  so  Aunt  Rachel 
very  discreetly  kept  her  seat,  and  kept  down  her 
enthusiasm,  and  entered  into  a  long  discussion  and 
description,  which  ended  in  the  second  old  lady 
promising  to  consider  the  matter. 

"  You  have  not  asked  my  name,"  she  said,  as 
she  was  going  away. 

"  Bless  me  !  no,"  replied  Aunt  Rachel. 

"I  am  called  Mrs.  Roberts,  although  I  am 
really  Miss  Roberts,  an  old  maid — nothing  but  an 
old  maid  (and  again  she  laughed  merrily).  How- 
ever, I  claim  the  matrimonial  title,  because  I  don't 
like  to  hear  an  old  woman  of  fifty  termed  Miss. 
Will  you  call  on  me  soon,  and  then  you  will  see 
my  pupil.  I  am  proud  of  my  charge  I  can  assure 
you.  I  will  write  the  address — there — now,  good 
bye.  I  hope  this  acquaintance,  begun  in  a  news- 
paper  office  may  not  end  there." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Aunt  Rachel,  as  soon  as  she 
had  left.  "  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  if  she  had  lived 
with  '  carriage  people.' " 

Two  or  three  days  elapsed,  and  then  Aunt 
Rachel  went  to  find  out  the  new-found  friend  in 
whom  she  placed  her  hopes. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  as  they  entered  the 
drawing-room  and  met  Aunt  Rachel;  "  well,  you 
have  found  me,  then.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 
and  Lucy  has  already  talked  of  going  to  find  you, 
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if  you  did  not  come  to  find  ns.  I  snppoie  we 
mntt  to  basinoss  first.  To  begin,  then ;  I  see  the 
weight  of  jour  oommission  in  your  faee.  I  really 
think  I  must  begin  to  make  a  bargain  with  yon, 
for  I  know  that  you  want  to  get  me.  You  say 
Sir  Anthony  will  give  £150  per  annum.  Were  I 
honest  I  should  tell  you  that  it  is  £60  too  mueh. 
HoweTer,  we  will  discuss  this  salary  i.i  the  abstract; 
he  ga?e  the  same  to  Miss  Jennings,  and  for  that 
sum  she  gave  his  daughter  instruction  in  three 
oontinental  languages,  besides  English,  music,  and 
— apostolical  sueoession— 

'*  Stop,  stop,**  said  Aunt  Rachel ;  "  her  I  0  U 
was  a  promise  to  pay  or  give." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  RoberU.  "  Now,  I 
don't  even  promise  anything  of  the  kind.  I  tell 
you  plainly  I  don't  profess  to  teach  half  as  much 
as  Miss  Jennings.  Will  Sir  Anthony  be  unworldly 
enough  not  to  get  the  most  ho  can  in  return  for 
his  money  f" 

Aunt  Rachel  put  down  her  umbrella  (for  she 
always  carried  one,  even  in  fine  weather,  and  she 
always  took  it  into  the  drawing-room  with  her,  as 
a  gentlemau  would  take  his  Imt.  "  It  might  be 
stolen  in  the  hall,"  she  said).  So  she  put  down 
her  umbrella,  pulled  off  her  gloves,  drew  her  spec- 
tacles out  of  her  pocket  and  put  them  on,  and 
then  she  put  her  hand  into  her  left  pocket  (Aunt 
Rachel  always  wore  two),  the  pocket  devoted  to 
letters  and  papers,  and  took  one  of  the  former 
from  it. 

"  Now,  ma'am,**  she  continued,  as  she  unfolded 
the  letter,  "please  to* listen  to  one  sentence,'*  and 
she  read,  *'  the  mind  of  a  gentlewoman,  resulting 
from  the  heart  of  a  Christian.**  **  There,  ma'am,'* 
added  little  Aunt  Rachel,  "  can  he  get  more  than 
that  anywhere  for  his  money  ?  Music  lessons  may 
be  had  at  all  prices — for  one  gui...  i  per  quarter  to 
one  guinea  per  lesson ;  drawing  and  languages  the 
same;  but  I  believe  a  Christian  heart  is  above 
price.  So,  ma*am,  if  you  please,  you  are  cheaper 
at  £150  per  annum  than  Miss  Jennings  was,  with 
her  languages,  music,  and  apostolical  succession. 
And  now,  ma*am,  first  put  me  out  of  suspense,  and 
tell  me  if  you  mean  to  relieve  me  of  my  drawing- 
room  receptions — in  other  words,  ma'am,  are  you 
willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of  my  niece.  Peg  !*' 

*'  Yes ;  but  I  must  stay  with  my  own  child  until 
she  leaves  England.  I  will  send  for  her  now,  and 
you  will  see  the  specimen  card  of  my  professional 
ability." 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the  servant  to  tell 
Miss  Lucy  to  come  to  her. 

'*  I  hope  Margaret  will  become  like  that,"  said 
Aunt  Rachel  to  herself,  as  Lucy  entered  the 
room. 

Lucy  was  not  strictly  beautiful,  but  her's  was 
a  pleasant  face  to  look  at.  So  kind  and  gentle ; 
a  smile  ever  on  her  lips  and  in  her  eye.  She  was 
very  fair,  but  there  was  a  healthy  glow  in  her 
cheek.  lu  flgure,  she  was  tall  and  slight,  and  her 
movements  were  grace  itself.  She  looked  with 
some  interest  at  Aunt  Rachel,  and  apparently  the 


look  was  satisfactory,  for  she  came  up  and  took 
the  old  lady's  hand  in  her's  and  warmly  welcomed 
her. 

"  I  could  try  to  dislike  you,"  she  said, "  for  you 
are  come  to  rob  me — come  to  take  my  dearest 
friend  from  me ;  but  you  must  let  me  have  her 
until  I  go  away,  and  then  I  shall  almost  bless  you 
for  giving  her  occupation,  to  make  her — "  she 
stopped—"  no,**  she  added,  "  not  for^fei  me — I 
could  not  bear  that — ^but  occupation  to  prevent 
her  dwelling  too  much  on  her  home  with  us.  I 
would  she  had  done  as  Major  Montgomery  wished, 
made  our  house  her  home  for  life." 

"How  fortunate  I  am  to  secure  her,'*  thought 
Aunt  Rachel,  as  she  marked  Lu6y*8  loving  look 
when  she  addressed  her  governess. 

"Then  I  may  write  and  say  you  accept  Sir 
Anthony*s  offer,  ma*am/'  said  Aunt  Rachael,  as 
she  rose  to  depart. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply  of  Mrs.  Roberts ;  "  if  he 
will  permit  me  to  remain  with  Lucy  until  she 
leaves  ;  I  am  very  much  afraid  she  will  have  gone 
ih  two  months  from  this  time." 

And  Aunt  Rachel,  with  all  her  goodness,  kind- 
ness, and  philanthropy,  could  not  help  thinking  to 
herself,  "  I  hope  she  may."  She  did  not  say  so, 
however ;  but  she  was  afraid  of  her  face  betraying 
the  fact,  perhaps,  for  she  turned  round  to  look  for 
her  umbrella. 

"C^n  wo  not  drive  Mrs.  *'  Lucy  stopped, 

for  she  did  not  know  Aunt  Rachel's  name — "  this 
lady  home?"  she  asked.  "The  carriage  will  be 
at  the  door  directly" 

"A  very  good  thought,  Lucy,**  replied  Mrs. 
Roberts,  "  the  day  is  warm  and  dusty ;  if  you  (to 
Aunt  Rachel)  have  no  objection,  we  can  put  you 
down  at  your  own  door." 

Aunt  Rachel  was  very  tired,  for,  as  she  said 
herself,  her  bones  were  not  as  young  as  they  were 
forty  years  before ;  so  she  accepted  the  offer,  and 
reached  her  house  refreshed  with  a  drive,  instead 
of  being  wearied  with  a  walk. 

"  Will  you  come  and  see  me  again,  and  let  me 
come  and  see  you  P*'  said  Lucy,  as  Aunt  Rachel 
stepped  from  the  carriage. 

Aunt  Rachel  was  poor,  and  she  had  felt  the 
kindness  which  the  world  metes  out  to  poverty  ; 
and  she  now  felt  the  kindness  which  made  that 
young  girl,  one  of  the  favoured  recipients  of  for- 
tune's gifts,  wish  to  know  more  of  one  who  lived 
in  very  plain  lodgings,  according  to  Aunt  Rachel's 
own  notion,  very  genteel  apartments  according  to 
her  landlady's. 

"  I  will  come  and  see  you,  to  be  sure,  my  dear," 
she  answered,  "  and  you  shall  come  and  see  me, 
too,  if  you  like ;  but  you'll  soon  be  gone,  you 
know" — (and  this  time  Aunt  Rachel  forgot  to  feel 
pleased  with  her  going  soon — at  least,  I  hope  so.) 

And  she  stood  at  the  door  watching  the  carriage 
as  it  drove  away,  and  thinking  of  the  good,  kind 
face  within  it,  and  of  a  good,  kind  heart,  which 
perhaps  had  acted  like  some  wonderful  little  screw, 
setting  a  complicated  piece  of  mechanism  in  motion, 
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and  producing,  partly  at  least,  the  good,  kind, 
gentle,  young  face ! 

Something  very  like  a  tear  glittered  iu  Aunt 
lUchel's  eye  as  she  stood  on  her  door  step,  long 
after  the  carriac^e  and  its  inmates  had  disappeared. 

"  Well,  well,**  she  said,  "  fifteen  long  years,  and 
then  to  part  for  life !  It  is  a  sad,  sad  lot,  but 
what  is  this  life  made  of  but  a  long  and  dreary  list 
of  partings.  Youth,  hope,  joy — we  leave  all,  or 
they  leave  us,  which  comes  to  the  same  iu  the  end ; 
and,  then,  our  earthly  ties,  how  they  snap  as  Time 
touches  them  ^th  his  cruel  scythe!  Father, 
mother,  husband — all  gone,  and  the  shorn  stem 
standing  in  the  desert  alone,  preserved  for  some 
wise  purpose." 

For  a  few  moments  she  looked  very  sad,  then 
her  old  smile  came  back,  and  she  took  up  her 
words  again. 

"  For  some  wise  purpose.     Yes," 

A  little  rosy- cheeked  child  came  running  down 
the  road,  a  school-bag  in  one  hand,  a  bunch  of 
daisies  and  buttercups  in  the  other. 

"  See,  dear  Aunty,"  she  cried,  "  we  were  out 
early,  and  I  had  time  to  pick  these  for  you.*' 

Again  the  old  lady  took  up  her  speech. 

"  For  some  wise  purpose ;  for  a  poor  little  lonely 
bird  to  come  and  settle  on  the  dry  old  stem,  and 
find  rest  there,  in  its  weary  pilgrimage  through 
the  desert  of  the  world." 

The  child  looked  up,  and  then  nestling  closer 
to  Aunt  Rachel,  took  her  hand,  atid  pressed  it  to 
her  lips. 

"  Aunty,  dear,  arc  you  tired  ?'*  she  'a!>ked. 

Once  more  the  old  Udy  resumed  her  meditation, 
"  for  a  wise,  and  merciful,  and  gracious  purpose,*' 
she  said,  "  for  the  wild  rose  to  cling  around,  and 
deck  the  decaying  trunk  wilh  bright  buds  and 
bloseoms,  and  cast  its  frngrance  round  (be  poor 
old,  feeble  remnant  of  tbe.  once  young,  healthy 
tree.  Come,  Lillian,*'  and  slie  took  the  child's 
hand  ;  "  come,  Lillian,  we  will  upstairs  now,  and 
while  you  pour  out  my  tea  for  me,  I  will  tell  you 
of  a  grand  young  lady,  who  brought  your  old 
aunty  home  in  a  carriage  much  grander  than  her- 
self, but  not  half  so  lovely.  Come,  baby  Lillian, 
you  will  like  to  hear  of  this." 

That  night  when  Lillian  was  in  bed,  Aunt 
Bachcl  wrote  to  Sir  Anthony,  announcing  tier 
good  fortune  in  the  governess  line.  And  when 
her  letter  was  signed,  and  scaled,  and  stamped, 
and  placed  in  her  de^k,  until  the  morning  would 
enable  her  to  post  it,  then  she  lit  her  lamp,  and 
prepared  to  go  to  bed. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  it's  over,"  she  soliloquised ; 
'*  right  glad  its  done,  and  done  so  well,  loo  I  That 
young  creature  is  a  proof  of  what  her  governess 
must  be;  yet  that  is  a  strange  thing  to  say, 
rather,  or  very  presumptuous,  for  governesses 
after  all  are  but  instruments  in  the  hand  of  Him 
who  made  the  wax  for  them  to  mould.  Yet,  the 
iufluence  of  the  governess  must  be  visible  in  the 
pupil,  and  the  visible  effect,  as  I  have  seen  it  to- 
dav,  is  good  ;  so  I  am  justified  in  concluding  the 


influence  to  be  good  also.  I  am  certainly  very 
fortunate  ;  but  no  wonder — for  I  have  fallen  on 
my  feet  among  '  carriage  people.' '' 

Aunt  Rachers  letter,  announcing  the  capture  of 
a  governess,  was  not  considered  a  subject  of  oon« 
gratulation  at  the  Manor. 

"  What  a  bore,**  said  Tony. 

"Horrid,*' added  Bob. 

"  Drat  her,"  ejaculated  Billy. 

"  She  won*t  come  for  two  months,  that's  some- 
thing,'* cried  Peg  ;  "  two  long  months  !  won*t  we 
enjoy  it.  I'll  gallop  the  filly  every  day  ;  and  the 
pups,  Tony,  will  be  grown  big  enough  to  take  caro 
of  themselves  ;  what  a  mercy  it  is  she  can't  come 
for  two  months.  I  don*t  know  what  I  should 
have  done  with  those  pups;  I  know  Jonathan 
starves  them — I  caught  him  the  other  day  giving 
them  sour  buttermilk.  What's  the  name  of  the 
governess,  father,  does  Aunt  Rachel  say  ?*' 

"Read  for  yourself.  Peg.'*  he  replied.  ' 

She  took  the  letter,  and  ran  her  eye  over  it. 
'*  Mrs.  Roberts  is  an  excellent  woman ;  I  have  seen 
the  young  creature  she  has  educated,  and  I  should 
like  Margaret  to  resemble  her.*' 

"  rd  bet  anything  she  could'nt  take  the  filly 
over  a  hedge  like  Peg,*'  said  Bob. 

"Of  course  not,"  added  Billy,  'I'd  like  to  try 
her  inith  a  four  in  hand  !  Would'nt  Peg  take  the 
shine  out  of  her  ?     1*11  engage  she  would." 

"  Now  don*t  go  on  chattering,'*  said  Peg ; 
"  can't  you  listen  for  once  P  Here  comes  the 
description  of  her  :  '  Abojit  fifty  years  of  age*' " — 

*'  Full  iu  the  mouth,*'  interrupted  Bob. 

"  Hold  your  tongue.  Bob,*'  said  Peg ;  "  how 
you  do  like  to  hear  yourself  talk.  '  A  little  woman,' " 
she  continued  from  the  letter ;  "  little  wonwi — 
so  much  the  better— she  will  be  less  like  Jen- 
nings." 

"  Who's  talking  now,  Peg?'*  asked  Bob. 

"  Why  you,  to  he  sure,"  she  answered  ;  **  but 
listen.  *  Particularly  neat  in  her  appearance,  clever 
and  rightly  informed ;  from  her  conversation,  evi- 
dently well  read,  refined,  and  intellectual ;  bene- 
volent in  disposition,  and  cheerful  in  external 
bearing.'  " 

"Umph!"  said  Peir,  as  she  closed  the  letter, 
"  there's  not  much  to  be  learnt  from  that  at  any 
rate  ;  it  does'nt  say  whether  she  likes  dogs,  or 
horses,  or  that  abominable  strumming  Jennings 
used  to  do  after  dinner.  I  wish  Aunt  Rachel 
had  told  us  what  sort  of  a  person  was  comiitg.'* 

"And  so  she  has.  Peg,"  remarked  Sir  Anthony, 
"read  the  letter  again,  and  you  will  soon  discover 
what  sort  of  a  person  your  new  governess  is." 

But   Peg  did    not  care  to  read  it  over  again. 
"  Once  is  enough,  father,'*  she  said.     "  I  don't 
want  to  eat  my  dinner  while  it  is  cooking ;  I  shall 
have  enough  of  her  at  the  end.*' 
"Plenty,"  added  Bob. 
"  Quite',"  said  Tony. 

"  Too  much,"  said  Billy.  "  Come  along,  Peg ; 
we*ll  scud  along  wilh  the  breeze  before  the  gale 
popies  on." 
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And  off  ibey  went,  to  gftUop  the  filly,  inspect 
the  kennel,  and  have  a  pull  on  the  lake. 

The  two  months  passed,  and  a  fortnight  after 
the  two  months  passed,  and  then  came  the 
dreaded  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  the 
governess. 

**  Tbis  is  our  last  evening  of  comfort,"  said 
Tony,  and  he  looked  pathetically  pensive.  **  To- 
morrow she'll  be  here,"  and  he  jerked  the  thumb 
of  his  left  hand  over  his  left  shoulder,  as  if  the 
governess  always  haunted  his  back  like  a  gloomy 
spirit  of  ill. 

"  I  say,  Peg,'*  exclaimed  Billy,  <' should 'ut  you 
and  Bob  have  gone  on  with  that  dry  old  stick, 
MangncUr* 

"What's  the  use,"  said  Bob,  "they'd—and 
a  contemptuous  expression,  meant  to  be  applied  to 
governesses,  curled  his  nostril ;  "  don't  know  any- 
thing about  him.  Didn't  Jennings  begin  at  the 
wrong  place?  and  didn't  Peg  put  her  right P 
Better  start  em  both  fair  this  time — Peg  and 
governess  I  mean — and  see  who  gets  to  the 
winning  post  first.    I'll  be  bound  it  will  be  Peg." 

"I'm  glad  she's  old,"  said  Bill,  "old  people 
always  try  to  be  young,  and  young  people  try  to 
be  old.  I  like  people  who  try  to  be  young 
best." 

"  I  don't,"  added  Tony ;  "  old  women  who  try 
to  be  young  are  always  fools — and  I  don't  like 
fools." 

"  Better  be  fools  than  hypocrites,  like  Jennings." 
rejoined  Bob. 

"  No  need  to  be  either,"  said  Tony. 

"  No,"  continued  Bob ;  and  there  the  argument 
ceased — the  logic  of  each  disputant  was  expended. 

On  the  following  day  the  same  cabman  who  had 
acted  Jehu  to  Jennings,  as  she  was  now  always 
styled  b;  Peg  and  her  brothers,  again  drove  to  the 
door  of  the  Manor.  As  before,  the  boys  took  up 
their  position  in  the  bushes,  but  Peg  did  not  as 
before  come  bounding  down  the  staircase  like  a  wild 
deer.  She  remained  at  the  top,  and  contented 
herself  with  looking  over  the  banisters  at  the 
governess. 

"  She  don't  look  cross,"  said  Tony. 

"  Jennings  was  finer,''  said  Bob. 

"Much,"  added  Bill;  "fine  feathers,  though, 
you  know,  Bob.     The  great  ugly  peacock  1" 

"Only  those  boxes,"  said  Mrs.  Eoberts,  and 
she  took  some  money  from  her  purse  and  paid  the 
man. 

"  She's  not  a  screw,"  said  Tony,  "  she's  given 
more  than  the  fare.  John  never  bows  so  low 
unless  he's  overpaid." 

Her  entry  was  auspicious. 

"  Shall  I  show  you  to  your  room,  ma'am,"  asked 
the  maid. 

"  If  you  please ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  Miss 
Bloundell — is  she  at  home  P" 

"  Yes,"  said  Peg,  answering  the  query  in  person, 
as  she  descended  a  few  steps. 

"  And  will  you  not  welcome  me  P"  inquired  Mrs. 
Roberts.    There  was  something  in  the  face  and 


tone  which  brought  Peg  down  stairs  in  her  own 
style — three  steps  at  a  time,  and  something  oven 

"I  thought  I  mightn't  come,"  said  Peg. 

"And  why  not?" 

"  Jennings  seemed  displeased." 
There  was  a  very  merry  smile  on  the  face  of  the 
governess — ^for  she  knew  who  Jennings  was — as 
she  took  Peg's  hand,  and  drew  it  through  her 
arm. 

"  Then  please  to  remember  in  future,"  added 
this  dreaded  governess,  "  that  I  am  not  Jennings, 
and  that  I  hare  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to 
value  a  warm  welcome  when  I  get  it.  Perhaps 
the  lady" 

"  She  wasn't  a  lady,"  interrupted  Peg,  "  or  she 
would  not  hsTo  played  when  my  father  was  asleep. 
She  hadn't  a  bit  of  a  lady's  feeling  in  her." 

"Well,  never  mind,"  added  the  governess, 
"  perhaps  ike — there,  that  won't  offend  you,"  and 
she  laughed  as  she  patted  Peg's  cheek — "bad 
not  reached  that  point  in  life  when  the  heart 
thirsts  for  kindness,  and  learns  to  value  it  more 
than  all  the  adventitbus  gifts  of  talent,  beauty, 
wealth,  or  position." 

They  had  been  walking  up  stairs  and  along  the 
corridor  as  they  spoke,  and  somehow  it  happened 
that  Peg  was  clinging  closely  and  familiarly  to  the 
arm  of  her  new  governess,  and  looking  into  her 
face  with  affection. 

"  This  is  your  room,"  she  said,  as  she  reached 
the  door  of  the  bedroom.  "  I  will  send  Mary  to 
you,  I  suppose  I  may  not  stay  P"  and  Peg  looked 
up  anxiously. 

"  And  why  do  you  suppose  you  may  not  stay  ?" 
said  the  governess. 

"  Jennings  never  would  let  me,"  answered  Peg. 

"  And  again  let  me  remind  you  that  I  am  not 
Jennings." 

"  I  know  that  well  enough  already,"  said  Peg. 
"  There,  I'm  as  strong  as  a  donkey,  I  can  get  the 
cord  off  that  box,  but,  I  will  call  Mary,  for  she 
can  help  you  better  than  I  can,"  and  off  she  ran 
to  summon  the  maid. 

"Dinner  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour!"  she 
said,  as  she  returned ;  "  will  that  be  long  enough 
for  you  to  dress  P  Jennings  always  took  an  hour 
and  a  half." 

"Jennings  once  more,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts, 
"  well,  half  an  hour  will  be  plenty  for  me." 

"  And  then  yon  will  come  and  see  my  father, 
he  was  out  when  you  arrived,  or  he  would  have 
met  you ;  he  meant  to  have  been  at  home,  but 
one  of  the  labourers  had  just  met  with  an  accident 
and  my  father  went  to  see  him ;  he  thought  you 
would'nt  mind,  and— Oh  1  (Peg  looked  frightened) 
I  quite  forgot  all  about  his  message  to  you — and 
I  also  quite  forgot  to  ask  you  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine  and  a  biscuit,  but  I  will  get  it  in  a  minute." 

"  Not  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  as  she 'took 
Peg's  band  to  retard  her  in  her  fiight. 

"  But  my  father  told  me  so  particularly — and 
Jennings  always  had  wine  and  biscuit  before  din- 
ner;  she  used  to  turn  faint  without  it." 
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Then  was  a  Tory  oomieal  smile  playing  round 
Peg's  mouth,  an  infections  smile  it  seemed ;  for 
Mrs.  Eoberts  participated  in  it. 

*'I  do  not  tarn  faint,"  she  replied,  "and  should 
deem  anything  in  the  way  of  *  refreshment,'  as  it 
is  called,  a  superfluity  at  present." 

"  WeU  then,"  said  Peg,  "I  suppose  I  mustn't 
get  it.  Now  I'll  go  and  change  my  dress,  and  be 
down  again  in  a  second." 

"  My  I  only  look  at  Peg,"  said  Tony,  as  they 
all  entered  the  dining  room  together.  ''Why 
she's  talking  to  iiai*'  and  he  nodded  at  the 
governess,  "  as  if  she  had  known  it  all  its  life." 

Tony  looked  at  the  goTemess  in  the  abstract, 
and  therefore  bestowed  on  U  the  neater  gender. 
Tlie  specimen  he  had  seen  in  Miss  Jennings  pro- 
bably led  to  the  inference  that  they,  these  gover- 
nesses, having  nothing  of  human  feeling  in  them, 
should  not  be  dignified  with  the  attribute  of 
humanity — so  the  governess  was  only  an  "it" 
with  him,  and  not  a  "she."  Tony  was  a  philo- 
sopher after  all. 

However,  there  she  stood,  speaking  to  Sir 
Anthony,  Peg  clinging  to  her  and  joining  in  the 
conversation  as  she  felt  inclined,  without  the 
slightest  mauvam  honte  or  reserve. 

"And  are  these  yoar  brothers  F"  she  said  as 
she  advanced  to  them. 

This  was  too  much,  and  the  boys  seemed  iu- 
olined  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

"  Gome  and  shake  hands,"  said  Peg,  "  this  isn't 
Jennings." 

The  cheerful  old  face  again  wore  its  merry 
expression,  as  the  boys  advanced  one  by  one  tober. 
And  the  dinner  ?  Neither  gloomy,  nor  miserable, 
no^  restrained.  The  governess  talked  to  Sir 
Anthony,  and  the  boys,  and  Peg ;  and  before  the 
meal  was  over,  she  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
important  fact,  that  Peg  had  got  the  filly  into 
capital  training,  and  had  nursed  old  growler's  paps 
through  the  distemper. 

"You'll  come  and  see  them  after  dinner/'  said 
Tony,  "won't  you P" 

"They're  not  ten  minutes  from  the  house," 
added  Bob. 

"  Not  five,"  said  Billy,  "  do  come.  They're  the 
prettiest  little  things  in  the  world,  plenty  of  the 
•boll' in  them." 

Sir  Anthony  looked  round  in  wonder.  That  his 
boys  should  be  inviting  the  dreaded  scourge,  "  the 
governess,"  the  creature  who  was  to  destroy  all 
their  peace  and  comfort,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
household,  to  visit  the  dog  kennel,  he  could 
scarcely  believe.  And  his  wonder  was  increased 
when,  instead  of  the  stately  refusal  to  comply  with 
their  request,  he  heard  her  answer — 

"  Of  course  I  will  come,  I  like  dogs,  (Tony 
looked  at  Bill  and  Bob),  and  horses,  (the  boys, 
came  closer  to  her)  and  cats  and  birds,  and  boys 
and  girls,  and  flowers  and  fields,  and  everything 
else  that  a  good  Qod  has  given  us  to  like."  (Peg 
put  her  arm  through  the  governess's.)  "  And  I  like 
another  thing,  I  like  tc  be  happy  myself,  and  I  like 


to  see  other  people  happy.  Now  it  will  make  me 
happy  to  see  those  little  pups,  and  it  will  make 
you,  all  of  you,  happy — and  I  am  sure  the  little 
dogs  themselves  will  be  happy — so  I  shall  see  a 
great  deal  that  I  shall  like  in  looking  at  old 
Growler's  pups.  I  am  ready  to  go  if  you  are,  and 
if  Sir  Anthony  will  excuse  us." 

"You're  a  regular  brick,"  said  Tony,  as  he  led 
the  way. 

"Better,"  said  Bob. 
"  Brick  of  all  bricks,"  added  Billy. 
And  off  they  went  in  procession.     The  pups 
were  inspected  and  approved.    The  filly  was  ad- 
mired, the  boat  on  the  lake  was  tried,  every  other 
pet,  whether  of  still  or  active  life  was  examined. 

"  Are  you  tired  P"  asked  Tony,  as  he  came  dose 
to  the  governess  ;  "  are  you  tired  P  because  if  you 
are  I'll  just  run  down  and  bring  the  pony-chaise  for 
you.  Peg  can  sit  down  here  with  you  while  I  get 
it.  Now,  do  1  you  look  so  very  tired !  it  was  a 
shame  of  us  to  bring  you  so  far." 

"  Make  haste  and  be  off  Tony,"  said  Peg,  as 
per  force  she  detained  the  governess  on  the  rustic 
seat.  "  There,  he's  gone  now,  so  we  must  wait." 
Mrs.  Uoberts  was  very  tired,  and  although  she 
had  refused  it,  she  was  really  glad  of  the  chaise. 

"Oh,  dearl  sighed  Peg,  after  a  moment's 
silence.     "  Oh,  dear !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  P"  asked  the  governess. 
"Oh,  dearl"  replied  Peg. 
"And  what  is  oh    dearP''    continued  Mrs. 
Eoberts,  "  what  does  oh  dear,  mean  P" 

"It  means  a  great  deal,"  answered  Peg.  It 
means  that  I  wish  Mangnall  had  never  been  born, 
and  that  Murray  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea,  before  he  had  begun  his  horrid  grammar, 
and  that  the  people  who  built  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
had  never  thought  of  doing  so,  for  then  we  should 
only  have  had  one  language,  and  I  should  not  have 
been  bothered  with  French  and  Italian,  and  a 
promise  of  German,  but  could  have  gone  wandering 
about  the  garden  and  the  fields  with  you,  and 
ridden  races  with  Tony  and  Bob,  and  '  pulled'  with 
Billy.  That's  what  the  oh  dear,  means !  Oh, 
dear !  Oh,  dear !  And  to-morrow  we  must  get 
out  those  books  again,  and  I  positively  hate  them 
all,  for  they  remind  me  of  Jennings.  But  here's 
Tony  with  the  pony-chaise ;  now  let  us  pack  you." 
And  those  four  wild  untamed  young  things,  were 
as  gentle  as  beings  could  be  to  that  poor  weak 
woman  ;  .for  Mrs.  B^berts's  pale  face  bespoke  her 
physical  state. 

Tony  led  the  pony ;  Bob  and  Billy  contended 
for  the  right-hand  side  of  the  chaise,  while  Peg 
jumped  in.  Thus  they  went  on,  laughing,  talk- 
ing, singing,  the  benevolent  face  of  the  governess 
smiling  at  them,  and  seeming  to  participate  in  everj 
wild  shout,  or  merry  word — and  thus  Sir  Anthony 
met  them — and  his  face  caught  the  glow  of  their 
happiness  as  it  spread  around  them,  and  looked 
brighter  than  ever. 

"I  wish  Miss  Jennings  could  see  you,"  he  said, 
almost  to  himself,  bat  Bob  caught  the  words. 
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"  I  dou*t,  father,*'  lie  answered,  "  because  to  see 
us,  she  must  be  near  us — so  I  don't  wish  she 
could  see  us,  falher.**  Nor  was  it  only  on  the 
"  new  broom "  principle  that  the  gofcrness  was 
liked.  She  was  no  made  up  phihinthropist,  put- 
ting on  her  smiles  to  suit  one  position,  and  putting 
them  off  to  suit  another ;  she  was  as  cheerful  in 
the  schoolroom  as  elsewhere ;  as  well  pleased 
when  directing  Peg's  somewhat  neglected  mind, 
as  when  accompanying  her  erratic  footsteps. 
«  Everything  in  its  own  time  and  place,"  she  said, 
"  and  God's  light  shining  over  all." 

And  days,  weeks,  months,  years  flew  by.  The 
boys  became  young  men,  and  took  their  various 
chances  in  the  game  of  life.  Peg,  the  buoyant 
happy  Peg,  grew  to  womanhood,  to  young  woman- 
hood, at  least,  for  we  follow  her  not  after  that ; 
she  was  one  of  the  best  riders  in  the  county,  and 
what  was  better  still,  she  was  one  of  the  best 
girls  in  the  county,  and  a  Monsieur  This,  and 
Signer  Tliat,  and  Mister  Somebodyelse,  had  put 
her  in  the  way  of  chattering  as  much  of  foreign 
tongues  as  other  young  girls.  So  Peg  did  not 
merely  know  how  to  ride,  and  be  good  ;  she  had 
learnt  both  the  useful  and  ornamental,  and  per- 
haps the  useful  was  the  truly  ornamental  after 
all,  for  it  decked  her  heart  with  smiles,  and  her 
face  with  that  warm,  sunny  expression,  which  made 
men,  and  women  too,  for  a  wonder,  say  that 
Margaret  Bloundcll  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  and 
loveable  beings  in  creation. 

And  the  governess ;  she  did  not  grow  younger 
as  Peg  grew  older  ;  not  that  she  cared  for  that. 
"  I  shall  last  until  my  work  on  earth  is  done,"  she 
would  say  ;  "you  young  things  won't  want  an  old 
woman  with  you  always,  you  will  have  new  objects 
of  interest  rising  round  you."  You  boys,  (she 
called  them  boys  still,  although  they  were  almost 
young  men),  you  boys  will  have  new  friends,  new 
homes,  new  pursuits ;  and  Margaret  will  walk  off 
some  fine  morning  and  cast  away  her  old  name 
like  an  old  gown,  and  don  a  new  one." 

"  Now  don't  talk  in  that  way,"  said  Peg,  for 
her  old  frankness  was  left,  although  she  was  no 
longer  afraid  to  compete  with  Bessie  Singleton  in 
the  drawing-room ;  "  now  don't  talk  in  that  way  ; 
I'm  only  seventeen,  and  surely,  I  need  not  think 
of  being  married  yet.  What  should  I  want  to  be 
married  for,  I'd  like  to  know.  I'm  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long  now,  and  I  can't  be  happier  than 
that." 

"  Yes  you  can,"  said  Bob ;  "  you  can  be  as 
happy  as  the  day  and  night.  There,  Miss  Peg,  I 
have  you,"  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed, 
at  having,  as  he  said,  "  shut  her  up." 

"  How  very  wise  you  are,  Bob  !  How  can  I  be 
happy  while  I  am  asleep  P" 

"  And  how  can  you  be  anything  else  ?"  "I  don't 
know ;  but  it  seems  to  mc  that  we  might  get  into 
a  metaphysical  argument  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Bob, 
and  you  would  be  down  on  me  with  your  Oxford 
learnings  which  I  should  not  be  able  to  refute — so, 
if  you  please,  we'll  say  nothing  about  it,  but  I  will 


return  to  my  old  proposition,  and  say  I  am  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and — " 

"  You  don't  know  whether  you  can  be  happier 
or  not,  and  you  don't  care  to  try ;  and  I'll  add. 
Peg,  that  I  don't  care  for  you  to  try  by  marriage 
at  least.  It  would  be  a  sorry  day  for  all  when 
yon  left  the  old  nest." 

"So  you  would  make  a  nun  of  your  sister, 
would  you,  Bob,  and  keep  her  here  with  you  all 
her  life,  and  never  let  her  form  new  ties,  or  asso- 
ciates, or  friendships,  or  affection,"*  said  Mrs. 
Bx)berts.  "  I'll  answer  that,  Bob,"  said  Peg,  as 
she  took  her  good  governess's  hand  and  pressed 
it  warmly.  "  Whatever  he  would  make  me,"  she 
said,  "  I  don't  mean  to  be  anything  so  cold  and 
vapid  as  a  nun ;  a  creature  who  perforce  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  exercise  of  Qod's  best  gift,  a  lov- 
ing heart  of  sympathy  and  kindness  to  all  around 
her— who  is  told  to  devote  her  life  to  Him,  and 
yet  is  debarred  from  the  very  best  devotion  of  it 
to  Him,  that  of  employing  it  in  His  service  in  the 
world— a  creature,  who,  with  one  of  the  strongest 
contradictions  of  humanity,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
light  and  an  example  to  the  world,  and  yet  is  shut 
up  in  perfect  seclusion,  the  would-be  "light" 
hidden — the  example  also  unseen.  No !  nothing 
conventual  for  me.  Even  were  I  a  Roman  Catholic, 
I  think  I  could  scarcely  be  infatuated  enough  to 
see  piety  in  a  nuu's  life ;  but  I  am  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  therefore,  I  need  not  discuss  the 
question  of  my  transformation  into  a  nun,  or  even 
a  semi-nun.  If  I  am  some  day  to  be  married— why,'* 
and  she  sighed  as  if  she  thought  marriage  anything 
but  a  desirable  fate,  "  I  suppose  I  shall  be ;  but 
I  hope  the  day  may  be  very  long  in  coming,  for  I 
want  nothing  more  than  I  have  now  ;  one  of  the 
happiest  homes  in  the  whole  world,  shared  with 
one  of  the  kindest  and  best  friends  in  the  world  ; 
her,  whom  I  once,  before  I  knew  her,  expected  as 
a  scourge  for  my  future  life— but  whom  I  now 
know  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  my 
life;  my  friend,  my  guide,  my  counsellor,  my 
dearly  loved  and  highly  valued  governess." 

So  ends  our  tale  of  the  Bloundells. 

Now  here  we  have  two  governesses,  both  enter- 
ing the  same  situation  under  precisely  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  exactly  the  same  object— edu- 
cation. The  one  failed  completely,  the  other  as  com- 
pletely  succeeded — and  wherefore  f  The^one  looked 
on  her  profession  in  a  mere  sordid  light ;  the  other 
thought  it  a  trust  from  God.  Miss  Jennings  (and 
many  others  are  like  her)  considered  that  the  whole 
object  of  her  profession  was  to  place  a  remunerative 
sum  of  money  in  her  own  pocket,  and  setting  aside 
all  conscientious  motives  in  the  acquisition  of  this 
sum,  she  only  thought  of  bringing  to  the  educa- 
tional market  the  stock  which  would  bear  the 
largest  profit.  Tinsel,  and  glitter,  and  show, 
fetched  its  price  in  the  world,  she  saw  ;  while  the 
true  ore  of  sterling-worth  was  unpurchased — so 
she  brought  the  former  and  left  the  latter ;  but  she 
brought  it  to  the  wrong  market.  There  was  too 
much  of  the  real  metal  in  Margaret  Bloundcll  for 
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ike  spurious  trash  offered  to  her,  co  be  accepted. 
She  saw  that  it  was  but  trash,  and  cast  it  away. 

Mrs.  Roberts  held  that  her  profession  was  ^f  en 
to  her  as  a  means  of  support,  but  she  also  held  that 
she  had  to  give  an  acoount  of  Iiev  stewardship  to 
Him  who  had  bestowed  it  on  her.  She  worked 
under  His  eye,  looking  to  Him  for  the  increase, 
thanking  Him  for  it  as  it  came.  And  she  met 
with  her  reward  here,  as  all  such  will  meet  with 
their  reward  hereafter. 

I^ow,  we  want  such  governesses  as  Mrs.  Roberts, 
(there  are  plenty  of  Miss  Jennings),  quiet  gentle- 
women in  mind,  sterling  Chrutians  in  principle : 
women  who  are  capable  of  setting  forth  in 
themselves  a  high  moral  example,  as  well  as  of 
imparting  literary  tastes  for  solid  intellectual 
pursuits. 

The  social  condition,  as  it  now  exists,  of  the 
governess,  is,  no  doubt,  frequently  a  painful  one ; 
but  both  the  fault  and  the  remedy  are  with  them- 
selves. Qood  governesses — or  rather  good  women, 
who  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  governess,  are 
generally  appreciated  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Esteem 


is  a  feeling  which  we  can  compel.  Affection  we 
may  not  be  able  to  gain  ;  admiration  we  cannot 
command,  likely  even  we  may  not  obtain;  but 
"  esteem  *'  we  can  bo  sure  of,  if  we  consoientioosly 
discbarge  our  duty. 

And  governesses,  if  they  are  esteemed,  will  not 
be  treated  with  contempt.  A  governess  should 
be  a  gentlewoman,  a  well  principled,  well  educated 
woman,  not  a  ekariaian,  a  new  professed  and  pro- 
fessing wonder  of  intellectual  attainment.  The 
governess  is  a  creature  of  no  caste,  no  station ; 
above  the  kitchen,  below  the  drawing-room ;  a  sort 
of  link,  neither  mistress  nor  servant,  but  a  part  of 
both.  Yet.  although  professing  no  peculiar  station, 
she  may  make  one  for  herself,  as  the  conscientious 
guide  and  guardian  of  the  child,  the  best  friend  of 
the  mother. 

But,  if  we  would  have  such  a  race  of  teachers, 
we  must  encourage  women  to  become  useful.  The 
class  ^must  be  appreciated  in  order  to  be  per- 
petuated. Governesses  must  live,  and  if  dross 
alone  will  enable  them  to  live,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  their  dealing  iu  dross. 


DREAMLAND:  A  MIDSUMMER  DAY'S  MEDLEY. 


'  Toun;  and  old^  rich  aad  puor,  bllUieand  sullon,  dreamen  all,  g  od  Master  Ai)t!ion}-.**--Otd  PIj^, 


Snbeb  not,  man  of  steam-engines  and  specific  | 
gravities,  at  the  above  unpractical  heading ;  sigh 
not,  earnest  disciple  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Charles 
Xingsley,  at  the  apparent  waste  of  energy,  in  thy 
opinion,  necessarily  involved  iu  tlio  very  harmless 
word,  **  dreamland  ;**  for  thou  ma^*st  prejudge  me, 
and  be  thyself  iu  error.  It  is  possible  to  be  both 
a  dreamer  and  worker  ;  I  have  beeu  one,  and  am 
both  to  day.  For  who  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  a 
pilgrim  into  dreamland  at  some  time  or  other  P  I 
speak,  please  to  remember,  not  of  the  dreamland  of 
sleep,  when  the  eyes  arc  closed,  the  head  on  pillow, 
and  the  weary  limbs  at  rest ;  but  of  the  dreamland 
of  the  man  amii^e,  "  being  in  a  trance,  yet  having 
his  ejes  open,"  even  as  Peter,  when  he  "  saw,  as 
it  were,  a  sheet  let  down  from  heaven."  Who 
among  us  (always  excepting  the  hard,  gold-grasping 
acolyte  of  the  "  Gradgrind"  school)  has  not  had 
some  such  blessed  intervals  of  still,  half-conscious 
self  commune,  dear  to  the  weary-hearted  worldling 
as  must  be  desert-oasis  and  well  to  the  tired 
traveller  over  the  Great  Sahara ;  and  who,  that  has 
once  been  a  dreamer  in  this  wise,  even  though 
Reality's  rude  awakening  brought  him  sighs  and 
sorrow,  would  not  willingly  wander  back  again  into 
his  dreamland  home  to  dream  his  little  dream  once 
more  P  And  so  I  shame  not  to  own  that  I  am  a 
foolish  dreamer  still.  Bear  with  me  awhile,  then ; 
Itt  me  prattle  to  you  of  my  dreamer*s  paradise ;  for 


I  can  thus  talk  to'^^^'you  more  easily  by  the  wayt 
while  once  more  a  pilgrim  thither,  than  I  could  in 
any  cut-and-dried  narrative  of  things  past  and  pre- 
sent. And  what  am  I  about  to  tell  you  P  In 
truth,  at  present  I  know  not  what;  in  the  words  of 
Burns,  oue  of  Scotland's  dreamers — 

"  Uow  the  labject-theme  nay  gang. 
Let  chance  and  time  determine. 
Perhaps  it  may  torn  oat  a  aanp. 
Perhaps  tarn  out  a  sermon.'* 

And  yet  I  think  it  will  be  neither ;  though  ihe 
quotation  might  warrant  both.  And  first  let  me 
speak  of  dreamland  in  its  divers  phases ;  for, 
though  one  country,  it  has  many  differcDt  points  of 
view  to  the  different  visitors. 

Mrs.  Browning's  idea  of  that  land  she  gives  in 
those  beautiful  lines  beginning — 

'*  I  vonld  make  a  doady  hoase. 
For  my  thoughts  to  live  in, 
When  for  earth  too  fancy-loose, 
And  too  low  for  heaven.*' 

That  is  the  dreamland  of  one  poetess ;  but  in  dream« 
land,  even  ss  in  a  more  enduring  habitation,  "  are 
many  mansions.'*  Then  there  is  the  child's  dream- 
land ;  and  who  is  a  more  ecstatic  dreamer  than  a 
child,  especially  if  clever  and  large-hearted  P  And 
the  child's  fanciful  Elysium  is  purer  than  that 
known  to  him  iu  after-years ;  for  his  thoughts 
wander  thither  in  young  simplicity,  without  any 
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•Uia  of  oare  and  coaraer  earthliaess  upon  their 
newly  spread  wings.  Who  cannot  remember — (if 
he  ever  were  a  child  such  as  I  would  fain  describe) 
—a  bj'gone  time  when  he  used  to  sit  alone  and 
dream  long  sunny  hours  away  in  blissful  fancies  P 
What  those  fancies  were,  the  ma»  in  after  years 
can  never  rightly  recall ;  they  were  too  ethereal  to 
bo  long  retained,  too  delicate  to  be  re-melted  over 
and  over  again  in  Memory's  crucible  at  will.  But 
we  do  know  this  much  of  them :  that  earth  in  those 
dreamy  hours,  even  without  any  tangible  pleasure, 
seemed  an  Eden.  It  has  been  beautifully  said  that 
angels  talk  with  children  at  such  times.  That  may 
be  a  poet's  fancy.  Metaphysicians  have  often 
tried  to  account  for  the  innate  beauty  of  some 
children's  thoughts — (children,  who,  by  no  possi* 
bility,  could  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to 
have  received  such  thoughts  as  impressions  from 
third  parties) — by  imagining  that,  as,  on  Plato's 
theory,  "knowledge  is  but  recollection,*'  so 
there  must  have  been  some  other  life  for  all  of 
us  before  this  present  life — **  ante-natal  life"  is  the 
correct  term.  Who  will  not  here  recall  Words- 
worth's beautiful  lines,  which  our  forgetfulness  may 
possibly  be  misquoting  P 

**  The  tool  that  riseth  with  us,  our  Iifo*i  star. 
Hath  had  oltcwhere  iU  setting,     ' 
And  eometh  from  afar, 
Not  in  entire  forgetfolneaa, 
Nor  yet  in  attfr  nakednew, 
But,  trailing  cloudi  of  glory,  do  we  come, 
Prom  God  who  is  oar  home  !** 

And  certainly  some  children's  thoughts  are  so 
purely  beautiful  in  their  fanciful  freshness  as  to 
suggest  other  notions  as  to  their  origin  than  their 
doting  mammas  would  supply. 

Then  there  is  the  dreamland  of  boyhood,  still 
fresh,  but  with  the  freshness  slightly  stained  by  a 
few  additional  years'  sojourn  in  this  *'  working-day 
world"  of  ours ;  a  fanciful  land  of  pure,  ardent 
aspirations,  and  golden,  glorious  hopes — the  one 
too  soon  to  die  a  natural  death,  stifled  by  the  hot, 
evil  breath  of  the  world  without,  and  the  other  to 
lead  us  on,  on,  ever  onwards,  till  the  bubble  breaks, 
and  our  foolish  hearts  lie  bleeding  I 

Then  there  is  the  dreamland  of  manhood,  of  man 
in  the  pride 0/  his  first  young  strength,  ere  "desire 
hath  failed,"  ore  the  eyes  have  waxed  dim  and  the 
limbs  feeble,  and  the  heart  has  lost  its  quick,  fiery 
pulses.  And  in  that  dreamland  the  man,  who  has 
learned  to. smile  over  the  ruin  of  his  boyish  hopes, 
still  looks  to  a  better  future  of  real,  tangible  good 
—honour,  fame,  pecuniary  advancemout,  the  com- 
forts of  a  home  with  a  wife  at  his  side  and  little 
ones  playing  at  his  knee;  and  ho  smiles  com- 
placently to  himself  as  he  remembers,  half  in  sCorn, 
half  in  pity,  what  he  terms  the  delusions,  the  air- 
built  castles  of  his  boyhood,  quite  forgetting  all  the 
while  that  he  is  Just  as  much  a  dreamer  now  rs 
ever ;  though  his  dreams  have  in  them  more  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  far  more  selfishness.  Wo  will 
suppose  such  a  mau  to  love ;  we  will  suppose  his 
dreamt  of  his  beloved  to  colour  his  existence  with 


^*  celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue,"  in  Miltonio 
phrase  ;  we  will  imagine  his  dreamland  filled  with 
pleasant  foreshadowings  of  future  years  of  happi- 
ness, '*  till  death  us  do  part,"  ftc. — and  then — 
change  the  drcam-^let  other  shapes  pass  before  our 
dreamer.  His  ambitious  hopes  are  hurled  to  the 
ground  by  the  accident  of  an  hour,  perhaps ;  the 
beloved  one  is  either  false  to  him — thereby  leading 
his  heart  by  her  individual  falsehood  to  scorn 
and  donbt  of  the  whole  sex — which  is  a  greater 
curse  than  the  mere  pang  of  parting  from  a  dear 
delusion— K)r,  perhaps,  the  Chloe  becomes  the 
bride — and  the  bride  passes  out  of  the  honeymoon 
into  the  wife — and  what  a  change  is  there  !  Per- 
haps these  two  loved  not  wisely — perhaps  they 
expected  too  much  from  each  other  at  starting — 
and  we  all  know  Dean  Swift's  bitter  benediction, 
*' Blessed  are  they  also  who  expect  nothing;  for 
they  siiall  not  be  disappointed."  Perhaps  he 
fancied  her  a  goddess — and  then  grieved  to  find 
her  a  woman — a  very  ordinary  -woman  too — ^whose 
mind  runs  upon  crinoline — and  whose  milliner's 
bills  are  readily  contracted  and  difficultly  paid. 
But  though  thus  driven  out  bodily  from  his  love's 
early  dreamland,  and  bitter  though  his  memory  of 
it  now,  as  must  have  been  the  fallen  Adam's  re- 
collections of  Eden,  the  man  is  a  pilgrim  into 
another  side  of  dreamland  still ! 

He  either  has,  or  hopes  to  have,  children  ;  and 
in  these  he  sees  a  new  and  better  life  for  himself. 
And  the  children  become  boys  and  girls,  as  their 
father's  hair  grows  more  gray,  and  contract  debt  or 
matrimony — hinc  ilia  laeryma  /  Matilda  seems 
selfish  and  affected ;  for,  dwelling  in  her  own  pecu- 
liar corner  of  dreamland,  she  seldom  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  come  out  of  it  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  father's 
section  of  that  blissful  country ;  the  son,  who,  his 
father  quite  forgets,  is  some  quarter  of  a  century 
apart  from  himself  in  years  and  feelings,  has  his 
own  side  of  dreamland,  and  keeps  there  too.  And 
the  father  shifts  his  tent  and  wanders  further— > 
but  is  a  sojourner  in  dreamland  still. 

Then,  it  may  be,  the  dreamland  becomes  merely 
a  mammon  field  ;  the  man  will  take  refuge  in  ava- 
rice, adding  house  to  house,  and  bullion  to  bullion ; 
or  he  may  become  a  dreamer,  looking  solely  back 
into  the  past,  and  so  forget  the  ills  of  the  present, 
and  also,  perhaps,  its  duties — for  dreamers  arc  all 
apt  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  sometimes. 

In  youth,  men  dream  of  what  they  will  be,  sel- 
dom of  what  is  now ;  in  middle  age,  still  of  wJiat 
will  be,  and  Utile  of  what  has  been  ;  in  old  age — 
mostly,  indeed,  I  might  almost  say,  solely — of 
what  has  been,  of  the  lost  past.  Their  present  can 
be  but  short,  their  future  shorter  and  more  uncer- 
tain. The  past  is  so,  and  almost  perforce,  an  old 
man's  dreamland.  Most  old  men  are  dreamers, 
though  they  love  snccringly  to  smile  at  the  golden 
delusions  of  eager  youth.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the 
old  man  dwells  in  the  past.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  pity  those  octogenarians  who  have  outlived  early 
friends,  and  dearer  kith  and  kin ;  who  seem  to  stand 
alone  in  the  world,  like  the  evergreen  in  a  wintry 
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daj  in  what,  a  while  ago,  was  a  pleasant  garden, 
bat  now  little  better  than  a  heap  of  withered  Icayes. 
Tet  these  men  are  noi  so  lonely  as  poets  or  strip- 
lings would  have  ns  believe.  Let  me  try,  with 
weak  hand,  to  paint  a  word-picture  for  you.  Ec 
nno  dUee  aunc»  ;  though  that,  by  the  bye,  is  by  no 
means  a  safe  rule  of  conduct  everywhere,  or  at  all 
times. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

There  is  an  old  man  now  sitting  in  view  as  I 
write,  in  the  long  stiff-looking  plot  of  ground  which 
we,  poor  Cockneys — (gentle  country  reader,  within 
sight  of  lilacs  and  all  manner  of  balmy  green  leaves !) 
— are  obliged  to  call  by  courtesy  a  garden,  i.e,,  a 
London-square  garden .  His  hair  is  white  as  snow, 
his  faoe  is  wrinkled  from  the  chin  to  the  forehead 
with  the  furrows  Time  has  ploughed  there,  his 
eyes  are  blue — deep  clear  blue,  as  the  eyes  of  a 
child — and  children  are  playing  round  him — 
neighbours'  children,  not  his  own — and  he  is 
lovingly  watching  them  at  their  play.  And  now, 
floating  on  the  warm  sunny  air  come  the  notes  of 
a  band  afar  off ;  the  tune  is  an  old  one,  old  and 
familiar  to  that  old  man*s  ears.  He  heard  it  in 
childhood ;  the  sounds  carry  him  back  into  the 
past,  and  he  feels  lonely  no  more,  though  he  has 
neither  child  nor  wife  to  bless  him,  nor  to  close 
his  eyes  when  his  walk  through  the  world  is  done, 
and  he  "  goeth  to  his  long  home."  He  is  a  boy — 
young,  strong,  and  happy — now.  He  sees  "  the 
old  house  at  home*'  rising  up,  like  a  dream-built 
mansion,  dimly  before  him ;  he  sees  the  old  trees, 
planted  years  ago  by  his  ancestors,  with  the  young 
rooks  cawing  cheerily  in  the  top  branches.  He 
looks  on  the  river  winding  through  the  green 
meadows  like  a  thread  of  silver;  and  then  he 
remembers  a  byc-gonc  time,  when  he  used  to  ramble 
by  that  river*s  bank  with  some  dear  cousin,  some 
bright-eyed  girlish  playmate ;  there  are  the  very 
same  water-lilies  that  Undine  would  have  loved,  if 
Fouqu^  tells  us  truly.  He  watches  once  more  the 
rings  made  by  the  plashing  pike  in  the  still,  deep, 
black  water  under  the  shadow  of  the  bending  bull- 
rushes,  and  the  long-lost  fire  of  youth  for  a  moment 
flies  through  his  time- chilled  pulses,  and  he  is 
a  boy  once  more. 

But  the  scene  changes — ^slowly,  mistily,  dreamily 
—like  a  dissolving  view.  He  has  told  his  tale  of 
love ;  is  an  accepted  lover,  and  certain  village  bells 
are  ringbg,  for  the  squire*s  daughter  is  to  be 
married,  and  her  bridegroom  is  waiting  for  her  at 
the  porch.  Is  it  fancy  ?  It  must  be ;  for  there 
I  see  the  old  man  sitting  under  the  trees  ^f  yonder 
garden,  but  what  ke  sees  and  hears,  if  he  would 
but  tell  us  truly,  would  be  much  like  this  : 

And  now  before  God's  altar  they  are  standing ; 
and  then — '*  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy 
wedded  husband,  for  better  or  for  worse,  for  richer, 
for  poorer,  &c.,  till  death  you  do  part  P"  And  he 
sees  once  more  his  blushing  bride's  eyes  upturned 
to  his  in  loving  trustfulness,  and  she  murmurs 
solemnly,  "  I  will !"  Then  they  leave  the  church, 
the  bells  clash  forth  merrily  from  the  ivy- clad 


tower,  and  the  bride  enters  her  husband's  home. 
The  years  of  wedded  life  pass  before  that  ancient 
dreamer  in  long  array— now  pleasantly,  like  some 
gay  dance,  and  now  solemnly,  painfully,  slowly  as 
a  funeral  proeession.  And  the  man  is  a  father ; 
he  sees  his  children  prattling  round  his  knee,  and 
forgets  that  they  are  dead  long  ago,  those  children 
of  so  many  hopes  aud  prayers.  He  forgets  that 
one  lies  in  a  soldier's  grave,  thousands  of  miles 
away;  that  another  went  down  in  a  foundering 
barque  at  sea,  long  years  ago,  ere  Time  had  sprink- 
led the  moaning  father's  locks  with  grey ;  and  be 
forgets,  also,  that  he  is  himself  nothing  better  than 
a  poor,  feeble,  lonely  old  man,  dallying  with  phan- 
tasies of  the  past. 

And  now  that  greybeard's  eyes  grow  dim,  and  a 
big,  round  tear  is  rolling  slowly  down  his  pale, 
withered  cheek ;  for  he  is  still  far  away  in  the  past, 
and  a  house  of  mourning  is  his  home.  His  wife 
has  just  died ;  the  faithful,  tender,  true-hearted 
partner  of  so  many  joys  and  sorrows  has  entered 
into  that  "  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God."  And  he  is  sitting  alone  in  the  darkened 
nuptial  chamber,  gazing  once  more  in  imagination 
upon  that  dear,  dead  face,  so  pale,  so  cold,  so  still. 
And  then  a  sound  of  mournful  melody,  the  heavy 
clang  of  the  funeral  bell,  borne  by  memory  over  the 
long  track  of  many  departed  years,  falls  heavily 
upon  his  heart,  and  then — **  dust  to  dust,  ashes 
to  ashes,"  and  the  soul  to  the  God  who  gave  it ! 

Aud,  then,  nothing  more  belonging  to  her  re- 
mains to  earthly  eyes,  but  a  little  mound  of  clay, 
the  two  white  stones  at  the  head  and  foot,  a  few 
flowers  planted  by  his  mindful  hand  over  his  lost 
darling ;  and  there  she  lies  till  resurrection's  mom*! 

Oh !  but  often  will  that  lonely  one  go  to  that 
quiet  grave,  when  twilight  has  hushed  the  world 
to  silence,  when  the  beetle  is  circling  round  the 
old  church  tower  with  droning  hum,  and  the  thrush 
is  singing  his  last  even-song  from  the  boughs  of  the 
church-yard  cypress. 

And  now  a  bright  smile  steals  over  that  grey* 
beard  dreamer's  face,  even  as  the  sunshine  over  a 
room's  darkest  corner ;  and  his  lips  move,  as  he 
murmurs  solemnly,  "  Not  dead,  but  gone  before ; 
we  shall  meet  again  in  heaven ;"  and  the  old  man, 
whom  the  short-sighted  worldlings  might  call 
lonely,  is  not  alone,  dear  reader ;  and  God  grant 
that,  when  you  and  I  are  greybeards,  and  seem, 
like  that  old  man,  to  stand  isolated  in  our  lives, 
we  may  have  some  such  sweet  dreams  as  his  to 
preach  peace  unto  our  souls ! 

This  present  age,  however  far  it  may  deserve 
the  Laurcat's  adjective  "  wondrous ;"  however 
much  farther  wc  have  receded  from  barbarism  and 
progressed  towards  the  light  of  knowledge  in  things 
present,  is,  nevertheless, undoubtedly  an  age  abound- 
ing in  dreams,  good  and  evil,  of  all  kinds.  Philo- 
sophers refine  and  refine ;  theologians  stir  up  the 
troubled  waters  of  half-forgotten  schisms,  and  lead 
their  listeners  into  darkness  by  rendering  their 
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sabjeot  obscure,  even  as  the  iogenioas  oatile«fish, 
which,  when  pnrsaed,  emits  an  inky  fluid,  thereby 
disoolonring  the  water,  and  so  escaping  in  the 
universal  blackness ;  poets  grow  spasmodic  and 
irreverent  simultaneously — speaking  of  "souFs 
agonies,'*  like  the  poet  Briggs,  immottalised  by 
Charles  Kingsley  in  "Two  Years  Ago  ;"  running 
after  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  being  in  the 
spirit  of  madmen  running  after  shadows  on  a  wall ; 
murmuring  against  Providence  as  though,  had  they 
created  themselves,  they  could  have  managed  things 
better  than  the  Omniscient !  And  these  foolish 
people  lead  others,  well-nigh  as  foolish,  to  sneer  at 
all  dreamland  fancies  whatsoever.  The  poet 
Briggs  is  a  pragmatical  jackanapes,  and,  therefore 
(tay  the  very  practical  sneerers  at  all  our  fanciful 
framework),  every  man  who  occasionally  sits  down 
to  commune  with  his  thoughts,  or  to  dream,  if  you 
like  the  word  better,  is  a  jackanapes  too  !  Is  that 
fair  reasoning  ?    I  trow  not. 

Do  those  people  who  utterly  abhor  all  self -com- 
mune, all  pilgrimage  into  dreamland,  know  that, 
based  on  such  dreams  as  ours»  can  be  raised  a 
presumptive  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soulP  The  sequence  is  not  inevitable,  perhaps, 
but,  at  any  rate,  plausible.  "A  desire,*'  says 
Young,  in  his  *'  Night  Thoughts,"  "  is  an  earnest 
of  a  fulfilment.'*  If  that  be  granted,  as  it  may  be, 
readily,  the  inference  we  draw  is  easy.  Have  we 
not  all  had,  sometime  or  other,  in  the  purer,  less 
worldly  state  of  our  minds,  glorious  aspirations 
after  perfectibility,  earnest  wishes  to  be  something 
better  than  mere  mammon-grubbers  ?  Hfeve  not 
these  aspirations  died  away  like  overblown  roses, 
leaving  us  but  their  memories  to  sweeten  life 
thereafter  P  And,  have  we  not  all,  in  some  quiet 
season  of  our  heart-history,  taken  comfort  from 
the  thought  that  there  must  be  some  place  beyond 
this  present  life  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow, 
where  all  earth's  crooked  things  shall  be  made 
straight ;  where  the  heart-vexing  anomalies  that 
perplex  us  in  our  wanderings  here  will  be  all 
cleared  up  in  God's  "  better  land'* — the  golden 
future— to  which,  wc  trust,  our  steps  are  tending? 

All  the  dreams  of  boyhood,  youth,  manhood, 
will  in  turn  die  away  :  is  not  that  thought  sugges- 
tive, even  to  the  mind  of  a  doubter  of  revelation 
(if  bo  believes  in  the  goodness  of  his  Maker),  that 
"  rnrth  is  not  our  rest,"  and  that  there  must  be  a 
place  of  "  fulfilment*'  beyond  the  realm  of  time, 
for  the  "  desire,*'  which  is,  in  Young's  idea,  the 
*'  earnest**  of  such  better  landP  Have  I  made  my 
meaning  clear?  I  fear  not;  let  me  try  if  I  can 
explain  my  feelings  and  ideas  better  in  limping 
vrrse  than  in  incoherent  prosing,  and  let  me  take 
for  my  theme  yesterday *s  reverie : — 

XiaTH  IS  NOT  oca  E£ftT. 

Tys  wandered   many  a  weary  miln,  and  happiness  IWe 

sooght, 
And  fonitd  Joy^s  tree,  that  bodded  fair,  hath  blossomed 

into  nooght ; 
Tve  mouroed  in  lUepcs  many  an  hoar— I  know  that  sighs  are 

vain. 


That  aadoess  na^er  can  proAt  me— yet,  owning,  sigh  sgain  t 
I  Dsed  to  say,  in  boyish  days — the  tanelesa  and  the  free — 
"  Orief  was  not  made  for  boyhood*8  heart,  and  ne'er  shall 

Tisit  me ;" 
It  was,  in  sooth,  a  glorious  tine,  bat  soon  it  passed  away. 
And  left  me  bat  the  memory  of  Ickle  Joy's  deeay. 
Oh  !  youth's  sole  self  is  happineas,  for  Ikncy  then  easbimids 
The  troe  yoang  life  with  thoaghla  aa  fair aa  Summer's  snnUt 

clouds. 
And  such  was  oiine — a  dreamy  yoalh — when  Hope  was  iu 

her  pride, 
And  Joy  sat  erer  smtltagly  at  this  poor  dreamer's  side ; 
Bot  early  Joy  has  altered  grown,  and  seems  all  strange 

tome; 
I  only  ean  remember  now  how  fair  Joy  used  to  be  1 

I  never  set  my  heart  upon  a  hope,  but  Grief  was  nigh. 
To  mock  me  with  an  empty  with,  or  dull  satiety. 
Man  neter  loves  but  in  his  love  some  team  will  surely  be: 
I  ne'er  was  loved  but  from  that  love  eanie  hours  of  cara 

to  me. 
And  when  Fre  hoghed  in  maddest  miith,  I  knew  that  merry 

while. 
That  Orief  a  stern  revenge  would  take  on  Joy  for  every 

smile. 
And  now  I  hear  within  my  ear  (when  manhoodTs  haughty 

heart 
Is  sickening  o'er  its  vanished  joys,  and  bitter  tears  will 

start  ;) 
Joy's  broken  vows  and  empty  hands — oh  1  aching  heart  and 

breast. 
An  only  earneata  of  the  truth — ^that  ''earth  is  not  our 

restr 

I  had  a  little  brother  once  —his  face  was  passing  fair. 
With  sanny  smilo,  and  dark  blue  e;rs,  and  waving,  golden 

hair ; 
I  oft  have  sat  from  hour  to  hour  with  him  upon  my  knee. 
And  thought  he  was  too  dear  for   Dea<h  to  steal  that  life 

from  nie. 
He  died — I  did  nut  see  him  die— bat  heard  the  dull  clods 

fall 
O'er  him  who  was  our  hope,  home's  pride,  oar  happine^*, 

our  all; 
Tlie  old  nurse  said  that  dreary  day,  when  from  my  father's 

door 
He  went  from  -out  my  early  home, — where  I'll  return  no 

more:  — 
"  Tis  vain  o'er  that  dead  innocent  to  sit  alone  and  sijrii ; 
He  wni  au  angel  in  the  house — what  wonder  ho  should 

llyP" 
Thus,  even    then.  Grief  comfort  took,  and   to   my  heart 

confessed, 
He  only  was  a  pilgrim  here — for  "  earth  is  not  onr  rc»t !  * 

I  knpw  a  gentle  maiden,  in  the  days  of  long  ago  ; 

The  flowers  are  blooming  o'er  her  grave,  and  every  fluwcr  I 

know; 
I  c:ill  to  mind,  with  coward  teais,  the  days  that  long  hnve 

flown, 
Ere  yearninjr  for  fresh  sympathies,  I  felt  myself  alone. 
I've  wept  hot  tears  upon  her  grave — I  know  those  tears 

aro  vain ; 
Ferehnnce  I'll  go  to-morrow  morn,  and— weep  them  o'er 

sgain; 
But  I  know  she  Is  an   angel  now — that  long  ago  she's 

proved— 
The  truth  of  all  those  soaring  hopes  whidi,  lovcr-like,  we 

loved. 
I  call  to  mind  our  Irysting-tree — oh  t  I  remember  vrell 
The  bridge,  the  willow,  and  the  brook,  where  glimmering 

moonbeams  fell. 
I  cnU  to  mind  one  evening^s  walk ;  she  said,  ■*  I  wonder  why, 
Though  thou  art  standing  at  my  side,  I  scarce  repress  a 
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Tliat  all  nMt  gifU  of  blesMdneat,  the  beautiful  and  best, 

Hut  {MM  awaj  ai  jonder  clouds  across  the  sonlit  West ; 

That  all  trae  hearts,  from  year  to  jeario  restlessness  shonid 
pant 

For  something  Earth  has  not  to  gite,  in  sad,  nnqniet  want; 

In  wistful  wish  for  olAer  scenes,  where  Joy  will  never  fade. 

In  hopefnl  lookings  for  Love's /orsi,  which  easts  on  earth  its 
sJUule. 

/need  no  better  proof  than  this,  whidi  every  heart's  con- 
fessed— 

In  some  still  season  of  its  life,  thai  *  Earth  is  not  onr 
rest!'" 


But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  subject ; 
perhaps  my  reader's  patience  maj  be  failing,  as  is 
my  own  paper ;  so  let  me  end  this  day-dream  of 
mine.  And  now,  in  Shakespeare's  words,  good 
reader, 

Withoat  more  circomstance  at  all, 

I  hold  it  fit  we  two  shak9  hands  and  part. 


ONE    OF    THE    MILLION. 


The  "million**  has  become  a  very  low  and  worn- 
out  phrase,  used  for  hats  and  shirts,  and  even  shirt 
collars.  Medicine  for  the  million  is  an  old  story, 
and  was  a  very  profitable  one,  when  the  million 
bought  the  pills.  Amusement  for  the  million 
is  much  more  sanitory  and  sensible.  Books  for 
the  million  are  beneficially  common,  if  they  be 
good  books,  and  perniciously  so  if  they  have  evil 
qualities;  still  "the  million*'  suits  our  purpose, 
and  we  use  the  term  with  all  its  sins  and  vul- 
garities. 

Life  is  more  distinctive  and  individualised  in 
Tillages  than  in  large  cities.  The  characteristics 
of  the  several  inhabitants  come  out  clearer  and 
sharpei.  Everybody's  business  is  to  know  the 
affairs  of  everybody  else  better  than  one's  own 
concerns.  Thus  a  village  has  a  series  of  events 
gradually  ripening,  so  that  news,  like  the  sovereign, 
never  dies.  Before  one  person's  crime  has  been 
iissected  fully  another  is  sure  to  commit  an  eccen- 
tricity ;  and  if  these  great  events  come  ever  to  an 
end,  there  are  numerous  small  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed, all  over  and  above  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  land. 

The  consequence  of  this  characteristic  of  small 
places  is  a  sharpening  of  several  intellectual 
poweis.  Some  of  them  may  not  be  employed  with 
advantage  to  the  individual  or  the  public,  but  they 
exist  although  basely  used.  The  flatterer  and  the 
tale-bearer  require  to  be  persons  of  some  imagina- 
tion. Even  the  discussions  on  other  people's  doings, 
like  the  proceedings  of  a  debating  society,  may 
strengthen  the  logical  powers,  and  we  have  known 
village  gossips  who  could  dress  up  a  case  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  with  all  the  cunning  and  the 
rancour  of  a  professional  prosecutor. 

These  applications  of  village  opportunities  give 
the  objectionable  side  of  the  picture.  Happily 
another  side  exists.  The  sun  shines  on  the  right 
side  of  the  darkest  cloud,  although  we  may  never 
see  "the  sparkling  plain." 

All  our  villages  have  their  patriarchs  who  link 
together  three  generations,  but  often  a  greater 
number.  An  intelligent  boy  always  finds  some 
neighbour  who  can  tell  him  what  sort  of  person 
bis  greai  grandfather  was,  and  how  his  grandmother 
was   dressed  and  looked   on    her  marriage- day. 


Reminiscences  of  that  nature  do  not  exist  in  great 
towns  now.  Society  in  them  is  a  cauldron,  boiling 
hard,  and  the  materials  rapidly  change  their  places. 

When  these  patriarchial  men  are  cheerful,  good 
old  people,  brightening  their  cottage  with  content- 
ment and  smiles,  loving  the  world  that  they  are 
ready  to  leave  to-morrow,  rejoicing  in  its  beauty 
and  its  sunshine,  and  yet  pleased  that  their  pil- 
grimage through  it  is  near  a  close — necessarily 
almost  at  an  end — watching  for  those  hours  when 
the  sun  is  bright,  and  the  bees  are  busy,  and  the 
lazy  cattle  rest  among  the  butter-cups,  as  if  the 
hours  were  hidden  treasures ;  yet  willing  to  leave 
them  all  for  the  brighter  skies  and  the  tearless 
clime  of  the  land  that  is  afar  off  in  point  of  space, 
but  very  near  to  them  in  time — when  they  are  men 
of  that  character,  without  knowing  their  work,  they 
go  on  like  the  birds  of  the  forest,  planting  the  seeds 
of  goodly  trees  of  which  they  will  never  see  th6 
foliage. 

Their  experiences  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy 
years  passed  in  active  life,  after  boyhood  was 
finished  —  not  systematically  told,  but  scattered 
abroad  in  fragments,  are  often  the  best  learning  of 
the  world  that  the  young  receive  —  and  these 
young  people  have  an  inate  reverence  for  the  old 
that  is  not  felt  by  the  busy  toiling  "  middle 
classes*'  in  life.  A  wonderful  sympathy  exists 
between  the  two  extremes  of  society — extremes 
in  age. 

The  wealth  of  genius  and  intelligence,  often  ap- 
parently wasted  iu  village  communities,  is  alto- 
gether unknown  to  those  who  have  not  lived 
among  them  for  a  considerable  period.  "Now 
and  then"  events  elicit  this  richness  of  intellectual 
power  in  the  lives  of  individuals  who  are  considered 
"  prodigies,"  out  of  nature's  common  course  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  solitary  places  of  life, 
like  the  waste  or  forest  lands,  are  full  of  flowers. 

We  have  in  some  recent  numbers  traced  the 
career  of  men  who  became  rich  and  useful  iu  the 
world  from  lowly  homes.  We  have  read  state- 
ments in  the  public  press  regarding  other  indivi- 
duals who,  from  a  like  origin,  became  rich  and  use- 
less in  the  world.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much 
out  of  place  to  notice  the  career  occasionally  of 
other  men  who,  rich  in  nothing  more  than  faith, 
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have  left  tiie  world  better  than  they  found  it.  We 
might  easiJy  recall  the  names  of  men  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  many  who  became  millionaires  with- 
out any  home  except  their  own  being  better 
or  brighter  for  their  gold.  Tiiat  old  fable  which 
hangs  out,  in  tbe  past,  a  warning  against  the  greed 
of  riches  to  schoolboys,  seems  to  be  realised  in 
their  story.  Perhaps  there  is  no  old  tale  which 
teaches  a  better  lesson  than  the  fate  of  Midas. 
So  has  it  seemed  to  be  with  men  of  our  own  gene- 
ration, that  their  touch  turned  all  things  into  gold, 
and  their  end  was,  notwithstanding  the  prinlege, 
cheerless  as  the  doom  of  the  classical  gold-finder. 

A  little  book  was  sent  to  us  some  time  since 
and  we  have  read  it  very  carefully.*  It  contains 
the  story  of  a  life,  and  wrought  into  it  are  other 
stones.  We  knew  the  subject  of  the  book  intimately 
and  well.  Some  years  since  few  men  were  better 
known  in  Scotland  than  James  Stirling.  Ere  then 
he  was  a  man  old  in  years,  but  of  a  powerful  frame 
and  a  vigorous  constitution.  When  the  temper- 
ance movement  gathered  consistency  and  strength 
it  had  many  friends  who,  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties, at  no  small  cost  even  of  money,  and  certainly 
of  time,  aided  its  extension.  It  had  also  regular 
lecturers  who  were  employed  by  the  societies  for 
that  purpose. 

James  Stirling  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  latter  class.  There  is  scarcely  a  town 
or  village  in  Scotland  which  he  did  not  visit.  He 
once  or  twice  crossed  to  Ireland,  and  he  proceeded 
into  England ;  but  he  must  have  kept  in  the  north 
of  both  countries  if  he  wished  to  be  understood. 
His  manner  of  speech  was  Scotch  to  the  extreme, 
broad  and  deep.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Strathblane,  in  1774.  In  1831  he  was,  therefore,  in 
his  57th  year,  and  when  he  had  arrived  at  that  period 
of  life,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  fellowmen  to 
abandon  a  habit  which  had  interfered  with  his  own 
happiness  for  nearly  forty  years.  Political  excite- 
ment was  very  strong  in  1831,  and  he  addressed 
some  public  meetings  on  the  Reform  Bill  in  a  tone 
that  induced  the  temperance  societies  to  seek  his 
assistance.  He  had  before  that  date  adopted  their 
views.  Twenty  years  afterwards  he  wrote  in  his 
notebook,  '*I  have  addressed  nearly  5,000  meetings, 
in  churches,  halls,  schools  and  barns,  and  in  the 
open  air,  and  sometimes  in  large  tents  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  once  in  a  village  smithy  upon  the 
Borders."  The  "5,000  meetings"  were  compre- 
hended within  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The 
addresses  alone  involved  great  labour,  but  those 
who  know  the  old  man's  story  remember  that  the 
work  in  the  meetings  was  often  not  so  great  as  the 
labour  of  reaching  them.  A  lecturer's  tour  through 
the  larger  towns  may  be  very  agreeable ;  but  Mr. 
Stirling's  journies  extended  to  500  different  locali- 
ties,  chiefly  in  Scotland,  and  involved  necessarily 
all  kinds  of  conveyance,  from  the  common  and 
primitive  mode  upwards ;  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 

•  **The  Gloaming  of  Life  :  a  Hemoir  of  James  Stirling." 
By  the  Rer.  Alexander  Wallace. 


from  January  to  July ;  at  a  period  of  life  whett 
active  and  incessant  toil  are  not  expected. 

The  family  history  of  James  Stirling  had  its 
romantic  and  sorrowful  touches.  His  grandmother 
was  the  danghter  and  heiress  of  a  person  of  pro- 
perty in  Perthshire.  She  loved  and  married  the 
Sergeant-Major  of  a  regiment  then  quartered  in 
one  of  the  Perthshire  towns — probably  "  the  fair 
city  of  Perth"  itself.  Bei  parents  objected  to  the 
marriage,  for  they  were  rich,  and  Sergeant-Major 
Drysdale  was  not  wealthy.  Their  objections  were 
supported  by  prudential  reasons;  but  they  were 
carried  into  iniquity  and  revenge,  far  past  aU  wis- 
dom, even  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  The  marriage 
occurred.  The  heiress  was  disowned,  and  the 
daughter  was  never  forgiven. 

Some  time  after,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
abroad,  and  Mrs.  Drysdale  could  not  accompany 
her  husband,  for  her  first-born  child,  Jeannie  Drys- 
dale, was  only  a  few  months  old.  With  sorrowful 
steps  the  young  lady  carried  her  infant  to  Culross, 
and  there  remained  in  weary  suspense,  until  the 
fatal  news  arrived  of  her  husband's  death.  He 
was  slain  in  battle.  Sad  commentary  on  heroism 
is  the  fact,  that  James  Stirling's  biographer,  with 
all  his  industry  and  zeal  can  only  make  out  that  his 
grandfather,  Sergeant-Major  Drysdale,  fell  "  pro- 
bably in  the  attack  upon  Carthagena.*'  This  word 
"  probably"  teaches  the  value  of  those  "  nominal  '* 
returns  which  are  now  published  in  the  QauiU 
after  a  great  battle.  A  hundred  years  heuce,  some 
biographers  of  great  industry  may  find  them  useful. 

Cast  upon  this  wide,  wide  world,  with  her  infant, 
Mrs.  Drysdale  was  enabled,  by  some  means,  to  open 
a  little  shop  in  Stirling.  Even  in  this  dingy  shop 
she  still  remained  a  lady,  poor  but  courteous  and 
kind,  and  her  customers  and  neighbours  all  held 
her  in  great  regard,  but  she  was  poor,  and  her  cus- 
tomers were  poor,  and  her  profits,  like  her  stock, 
must  have  been  small.  One  day,  a  regiment 
marched  through  the  street,  and  the  officer  in 
command  went  up  to  the  widow  at  her  door  and 
inquired  if  she  was  not  Mrs.  Drysdale.  He  went 
into  her  shop  and  sought  a  glass  of  water,  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes  and  arranged  for  Jeannie  Drys* 
dale's  education  at  a  superior  school,  "  a  kind  of 
boarding  school,"  we  are  told. 

Many  years  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Diy«dale*a 
parents  had  died  obdurate.  They  left  their  pro- 
property  to  some  relative  harder  of  heart  than 
themselves ;  and  at  last  Jeannie  Drysdale,  then  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  family,  walked  from  Strath- 
blane to  Stirling,  for  her  mother's  death  was  nigh. 
Mr.  Wallace  says : 

<*  She  arriTcd  in  time  to  hear  her  Bother  bear  teatimoiif 
to  tbe  care  and  faithfalneaa  of  the  vidow'a  Qod,  and  thoagli 
•he  had  been  hardly  dealt  with,  on  the  part  of  thoee  who 
were  neter  reconciled  to  her,  no  mormnr  escaped  her  lips. 
She  trntted  in  the  Sa?ionr  who,  when  npon  the  cross,  com- 
mended his  widowed  mother  to  the  care  and  proteetion  of 
tbe  beloved  disciple.  Her  ktter  end  was  peaee.  She  spok* 
of  all  the  wajs  in  which  a  ooTeaaat-keeping  God  had  led  her, 
of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  her  eheqnered  life,  and  invoiced 
all  ooTenant  blessings  npon  the  head  of  her  danghter,  and  the 
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btbo  10  her  urmi .    Her  hard  lot  is  another  instance  of  how 
one  lahe  step  will  blast  the  fairest  prospects  for  life." 

We  have  made  this  extract  for  the  sake  of  the 
last  sentence ;  and  we  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  , , 
expressed  there.     The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Drysdale 
was  not  exactly  pmdeut,  according  to  common  use 
and  want.     The  attachment,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  imprudent ;  if  young  people  have  the  making 
of  these  occurrences.  Very  probably  the  young  lady*s 
adamantine  parents  were  more  blameable  for  its 
existence  than  any  other  persons.     Still,  after  its 
establishment,  we  are  confident  that  "  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel "  must  not  consider  the  consequence 
altogether  a  "  false  step.*'     It  would  have  been  a 
wrong  step  if  the  young  lady  had  lived  on  with  the 
Sergeant-Major  in  her  heart,  lived  on  to  marriage 
with  somebody  rich  enough  to  please  her  parents, 
and  rendered  her  life  a  iiviug  lie.     Much  more 
respectable  was  the  widow  in  her  little  shop  iat 
Stirling,  struggling  to  support  her  young  daughter, 
than    the    squire's    wife  would    probably    have 
been  in  the  circumstances  supposed.     Professed 
and  professional  moralists  should  learn  to  know  the 
meaning  of  "false  steps,"  even  in  these  cases. 
The  young  soldier  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
estimable,   and    an    intelligent  man.      He    was 
very  young,  and  yet  he  was  Sergeant-Major  of 
his  regiment.     He  was  remembered  by  his  com- 
manding  officer,  years  after  his  death,  evidently 
with  respectful  esteem.     His  wife  was  a  widow 
early  in  life,  and  although  we  know  nothing  of  her 
domestic  history,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
she  might  have  been  a  wife  again.     That  lonely 
life  of  hers,  without  a  shade  of  reproach  for  years, 
indicates  that  her  attachment  to  her  husband  was 
something  deeper  than  a  wilful  girl's  whim.     The 
" false  step'  lay  in  the  impulsive  haste  of  the 
young  people  to  marry,  and  the  dogged  persistence 
of  the  old  people  to  steal  something.   If  they  could 
not  steal  away  their  daughter's  peace  of  mind,  they 
could  and  did  steal  such  part  of  their  property  as 
they  needed  not  in  life,  from  her  to  whom  it  be- 
longed naturally.     The  Sergeant-Major  was  not  a 
wise,  and,  rightly  considered,  he  was  not  perhaps, 
a  generous  lover,  although  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
these   characteristics.     The    lady    was,    perhaps, 
impatient  because  there  may  have  been  no  little 
dour  severity  in  the  case.     The  wickedness  of  the 
transaction,  however,  lay  in  the  low  and  vengeful 
pride  of  the  elder  people.     When  death  had  ren* 
dored  the  connexion  a  memory,  they  might  have 
taken  their  young  daughter  to  their  home.     In 
that  case,  perhaps,  the  great  temperance  reformer 
among  the  working  men  of  Scotland  would  not  have 
existed. 

Jeannie  Drysdale  received  a  good  education  at  a 
"  superior  school,"  but  she  entered  the  service  of 
•'  a  country  laird,"  and  shortly  afterwards  married 
James  Stirling,  one  of  the  laird*s  ploughmen.  He 
seems  to  have  passed  through  life  as  a  jobber  and 
labourer  in  the  parish  of  Strathblane,  and  Mrs. 
Stirling  became  the  mother  of  fifteen  children,  and 
death  came  often  to  her  dwelling.    It  requires 


little*  knowledge  of  the  world  to  say  that,  while  an 
educated,  she  was  also  a  "  managing  and  thrifty" 
mother. 

The  school-days  of  James  Stirling,  the  younger, 
were  comprised  between  his  fifth  and  his  seventh 
year.  When  he  was  seven  years  old  he  became  a 
herd  boy,  first  to  the  persons  who  kept  the  public 
at  Kirkhouse,  where  he  passed  five  years  of  hit 
boyhood.  It  was  near  his  father's  cotti^e,  and  he 
slept  there.  Then  he  went  to  keep  the  sheep  on  a 
more  distant  farm  in  the  parish  of  Balfron,  and  by 
some  means  he  had  many  of  the  popular  books  of 
the  day,  and  read  them  on  the  hill.  When  he  came 
to  a  passage  in  the  history  of  Wallace,  or  the  "Scot- 
tish Worthies,"  that  was  particularly  pathetic,  he 
read  aloud  for  ^the  benefit  of  all  parties,  and  in 
after  life  he  wrote  that,  while  not  very  certain  as 
to  the  cows  and  sheep,  he  knew  that  the  collie  dog 
listened.  Sometimes  the  sentiments  became  too 
deeply  mournful  for  the  herdboy.  In  these  pas- 
sages he  waxed  loud  in  his  eloquence,  and  then 
the  tears  began  to  fall.  The  collie  dog  did  not  like 
these  demonstrations  that  occurred  when,  in  James 
Stirling's  own  language,  "  the  heart  swelled  to  my 
throat."  Still,  the  collie  dog  in  duty  sympathised 
with  his  master,  who  wrote — "  He  howled  most 
piteously  along  with  me  for  a  while,  and  if  I  did 
not  stop  soon  after  he  began,  he  would  bark  and 
snap  at  my  face  till  silence  was  restored, ;  then  he 
would  look  blythe  and  cheerful,  and  fawn  on  me, 
and  lick  my  hackit  feet." 

The  herd  on  the  hill  was  thus  not  altogether 
lonely,  Tar  from  living  men,  in  these  high  soli- 
tudes, around  him  there  stretched  a  wide  expanse 
of  scenery,  extremely  interesting  everywhere,  often 
grand  and  imposing.  The  beasts  became  his  very 
honest  and  trusting  companions,  and  the  recollection 
in  humiliating  to  our  nature  that  the  herd  met  witb 
bad  companions,  chiefly  after  he  left  the  solitudes 
of  the  hills  and  came  down  among  busy  men.  At 
Balfron,  James  Stirling  was  a  religions  boj.  He 
lived  in  the  presence  of  God ;  he  had  no  feeling  of 
hypocrisy  there.  He  could  not  pray  that  he  might 
be  seen  of  men,  for  there  were  none  to  see  him, 
except  indeed  at  eventide,  but  then  it  is  probable 
that  few  or  none  knew  his  visits  to  the  old  "  stane 
dyke*'  unless  the  two  men  who  also  slept  in  an 
out-house,  and  who  were  like-minded.  There  is 
a  sad  contrast  between  this  testimony  respecting 
his  Balfron  companions  and  the  general  repute  of 
bothies  on  our  farms  at  the  present  time. 

In  April  of  1798  the  herdboy  was  apprenticed 
to  a  shoemaker  in  Paisley.  He  was  placed  in  an 
attic  along  with  the  journeymen  to  learn  his  trade. 
The  change  from  the  free  and  fresh  air  of  the  hills 
of  Balfron  to  the  tobacco  and  whiskey  tainted 
atmosphere  of  the  Paisley  garret,  tried  the  consti- 
tution of  the  boy  more  than  it  could  bear.  The 
drinking  usages  of  the  men  introduced  him  to  the 
bane  and  the  bitterness  of  many  future  years. 
These  drunken  usages  were  founded  on  the  grossest 
tyranny  of  bad  manners.  They  were  evil  comma 
nications  endowed  with  an  irresistible  power.     Th 
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apprentioe  attd  journeyman  who  endeavoured  to 
resist  them  was  marked.  Few  men  had  the  moral 
courage,  and  as  it  sometimes  required  the  physical 
strength  to  resist  them.  James  Stirling  fell  hefore 
their  power,  and  his  early  history  was  made  through 
them  a  chequered  tablet — an  ever-shifting  scene 
of  cloud  and  sunsjiine — a  remarkable  commingling 
of  light  and  shade.  At  the  time  when  he  was 
acquiring  gradually  and  surely  the  love  of  strong 
drink,  he  was  struggling  to  scrape  together  a  penny 
weekly  as  his  payment  to  a  circulating  library,  and 
fees  for  his  attendance  upon  an  evening  school. 
He  continued  in  Paisley  for  some  time  after  the 
expiry  of  his  apprenticeship ;  but  his  father  died, 
and  his  mother  having  discovered  the  habits  con- 
tracted by  her  son,  adopted  the  decisive  step  of 
removing  to  Paisley,  and  setting  up  house,  for  his 
sake,  in  that  town.  The  experiment  was  com- 
pletely successful.  The  presence  of  his  mother 
restrained  the  young  shoemaker.  He  got  work 
into  the  house.  He  kept  regular  hours.  He 
went  habitually  to  church ;  and  the  old  practice  of 
family  worship  was  commenced  in  Pauley  as  it  had 
been  followed  at  Strathbkne.  It  was  a  year  of 
peace ;  but  Mrs.  Stirling  was  unable  to  live  in  the 
dose  air  of  Paisley,  and  she  was  compelled  to  give 
up  the  house  there,  and  reside  with  one  of  her 
daughters  at  Milogavie.  The  change  was  ruinous 
to  her  son.  He  was  a  person  of  social  habits  and 
tastes,  who  could  not  dwell,  and  read,  and  think 
alone.  He  had  also  many  of  the  qualities  in 
demand  at  convivial  meetings.  After  they  ceased 
to  be  the  flow  of  reason,  he  could  convert  them 
into  the  flow  of  song,  rather  than  of  soul.  He 
told  a  story  better  than  almost  any  man  of  his 
day,  we  suspect,  in  Paisley,  rich  as  Paisley  has 
been — proverbially  rich — in  the  genius  of  its 
artisans,  and  he  even  then  roust  have  possessed 
keen  satirical  powers. 

Out  of  the  whirlpool  he  was  again  drawn  by  the 
influence  of  his  mother,  and  he  went  to  reside  and 
work  at  Milngavie.  His  character  then  was  not 
worse  than  that  of  many  other  young  men  of  the 
village,  but  that  is  only  saying  that  all  were  bad 
and  thoughtless.  He  passed  a  large  part  of  his 
time  in  idleness,  frequented  the  country  balls  or 
dances  oftener  than  was  convenient  for  a  man  who 
had  to  earn  his  bread,  and  stopped  later  in  the 
morning  there  than  wa^  consistent  with  a  day's 
good  work.  Then  political  excitement  interfered 
with  these  merry  meetings,  and  he  east  iiis  mind 
into  the  troubles  of  dark  days.  He  was  a  free 
spoken  man,  and  his  general  information  made  him 
formidable  in  the  opinion  of  county  justices  and 
squires,  whose  fears  conjured  up  in  Scotland  a 
repetition  of  the  crimes  enacted  in  France.  Tliey 
knew  nothing  of  the  inner  lives  of  those  angry 
working  men  whose  power  they  feared.  They 
knew  not,  or  they  overlooked,  the  influence  of  the 
Bible  in  the  homes  of  those  men  whose  hard  danc- 
ing on  one  evening,  and  hard  speaking  under  many 
wrongs  on  another  night,  may  not  have  been 
itbeolutely  consistent  with  other  parts  of  their  lives. 


There  never  was  a  day  in  ail  these  troubles  when 
crimes  like  those  of  France  could  have  been  per- 
'petrated  in  this  land.  No  revenge  would  have 
/eddened  any  scafibld  if  "  the  friends  of  the  people'* 
had  obtained  all  that  they  sought  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Universal  suffrage  in  Scotland 
never  was  at  any  time  a  dangerous  experiment. 
The  Vast  majority  of  the  people  were  always  under 
a  restraining  power,  which  would  have  prevented 
excesses  that  might  have  been  feared  in  some  lands. 
We  use  the  word  "  restraining*'  to  get  rid  of  any 
theological  objection,  for  in  all  his  follies  first, 
and  wickednesses  next,  early  habits  threw  over 
James  Stirling  a  restraint  that  he  would  not  sub- 
sequently have  called  religion. 

He  was  a  likely  person  to  commit  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  the  authorities  at  a  time  when  they  had 
little  or  none,  but  construed  the  common  language 
of  discussion  into  the  terms  of  treason.  At  one 
time  he  attended  one  of  the  great  gatherings  for 
public  worship,  common  then  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  It  was  a  tent  preaching  on  the  green 
brae  at  Milngavie,  and  became  to  him  one  of  the 
many  evidences  that  an  incident  is  often  life's 
turning  point  for  ever.  James  Stirling  afterwards 
learned  that  he  was  a  marked  man ;  and  a  few 
more  weeks  of  what  those  who  were  empowered 
to  do  evil  considered  seditious  conduct,  would  have 
consigned  him  quietly  to  the  army  or  the  navy,  to 
learn  the  virtue  of  silence  there. 

Another  fate  was  assigned  for.  this  man,  and  so 
he  went  to  the  tent  preaching  at  the  green  brae 
of  Milngavie.  Another  had  gone  there,  too,  whose 
life  was  to  be  changed,  and  for  long  years  into 
mourning,  by  the  walk.  James  Stirling  and  Janet 
Buchanan  first  met  in  the  crowd  on  the  green 
brae,  and  another  passion  suspended  patriotism  in 
the  mind  of  the  young  shoemaker.  The  persons 
who  were  looking  rather  sharp  after  Stirling's 
conduct,  for  the  public  good,  thought  that  a  man 
in  love  is  not  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  that 
Janet  Buchanan  would  effectually  subdue  the 
radicalism  of  her  friend.  Their  conclusion  was 
correct  and  shrewd.  This  courtship  lasted  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  we  have  his  own  entry  on  its 
close  : — "  In  the  beginning  of  1800,  took  a  house, 
furnished  it  as  well  as  I  could ;  got  married  on 
the  5th  of  April,  set  up  family  worship  at  the 
beginning,  and  lived  very  happily." 

The  sentence  shows  the  balancing  character  at 
that  time  of  the  writer.  He  was  perfectly  sincere 
when  he  set  up  family  worship  at  the  beginning, 
although  even  then  he  occasionally  *'  tarried  long 
at  the  wine  cup,"  especially  after  a  passion  for 
singing  seized  the  people  of  Milngavie ;  and  he 
became  a  leader  in  church  music,  which  could  not 
have  involved  much  danger;  but  secular  music 
followed,  and  throats  became  dry. 

He  commenced  business  as  a  shoemaker,  and 
was  very  successful.  To  his  old  mother,  Jeannie 
Drysdale,  he  was  kind,  as  a  son  should  be ;  but 
he  mixed  drinking  fits,  away  from  home,  with  his 
readings  from  the  Bible  at  her  bedside,  and  still 
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we  io  not  beliere  that  he  was  ever  a  hypocrite ; 
hi  was  toe  generoui  and  kind^  eren  in  these  be- 
ginnings of  his  dark  middle  age,  to  be  a  hypocrite. 

The  oharaetet  is  strange;  it  seems  fantastie. 
Stranger  still  is  the  truth  that  it  is  oommon. 
These  struggles  between  evil  and  good  for  the 
mastery  orer  the  soul  are  to  be  found  in  erery 
breast.  A  foolish,  sentimental,  and  weak  book,  is 
called  "  The  Soul ;  its  Aspirations  and  its  Sorrows." 
This  title  is  mosteomprehensife,  although  that  of  a 
dangerous  Tolume ;  but  the  history  of  the  heart  has 
many  inconsistencies,  like  that  of  lames  Stirling ; 
and  many  dying  mothers,  with  their  soul's  parting 
bfeatb,  hate  had,  like  Jeannie  Drysdale,  when  her 
long  and  trying  wrestling  with  the  world  was  orer, 
and  She  was  going,  as  she  felt,  to  the  land  of  light 
and  lote  perpetual,  to  drain  the  last  drop  of  earth's 
bitterness  in  such  earnest  words  as  hers — "  Oh ! 
Jamie,  be  mair  watchful  orer  yourself,  and  God 
help  you !" 

From  1800  to  1830— the  first  thirty  years  of 
Stirling's  married  life  might  have  been  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  unequal  duriition.  During  the 
early  ten  years  he  appears  to  hate  had  a  good 
country  business;  but  he  addicted  himself  to 
drinking,  and  during  the  later  twenty  years  he  was 
a  noted  drunkard,  not  inrariably  under  intoxicat- 
ing influence,  but  one  who  mispent  the  greater  part 
of  his  earnings,  and  robbed  his  family.  Days  of 
remorse  followed,  and  eren  weeks  or  months  of 
steady  Work,  but  they  were  succeeded  by  debau- 
cheries, new  escapes  from  destruction  in  his 
drunkenness,  new  warnings  if  he  would  be  warned, 
and  new  wretchednesses  in  the  house  at  home,  so 
often  bare  because  the  public  house  was  furnished 
partly  at  its  owner's  expense. 

His  wife  was' a  [retiring  woman.  Neighbours 
saw  her  sufferings,  but  they  never  heard  them  from 
her  lips.  Her  children  were  clothed  scantily,  but 
their  wont  clothes  were  clean  ;  and  amid  all  her 
sufferings,  if  her  poverty  was  detected,  it  was 
poverty  rendered  respectable.  These  thirty  years 
brought  her  innumerable  wrongs ;  but  she  was 
staid  up  under  all  by  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and 
they  came  to  their  end,  for  "  out  of  the  moutb  of 
babes  and  sucklings  hast  Thou  ordained  strength." 

It  happened  thus.  James  Stirling  was  never 
a  man  to  be  overlooked  as  despicably  lost.  The 
old  minister  who  had  attended  bis  mother's  death- 
bed watched  over  her  son's  weary  course  with 
affectionate  regard  and  sorrow.  lie  seems  never 
to  have  desponded,  but  ever  hoped  for  the  recovery 
of  his  wayward  hearer,  and,  as  has  been  remarked, 
occasional  precentor.  One  day  he  left  a  copy 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher's  sermons  on  intemper- 
ance at  Mrs.  Stirling's,  hoping  that  her  husband 
might,  perhaps,  read  them.  The  story  is  told  by 
James  Stirling  himself  in  his  notes: — 

"  I  bad  bean  in  the  pnbUe  houte  ill  day,  iind  at  night, 
when  I  etme  home^  my  wife,  as  nsaat,  was  reading  a  chapter 
to  the  children.  When  she  was  so  engaged,  I  weat  in  slip, 
ping  like  a  eondemned  criminal.  The  portion  of  Scripture 
rtad  was  Iht  Mtli  cbapttr  of  lUtthsw's  goiptl,  in  whieh 


these  words  ocenr :  *  When  the  Son  of  Man  slnll  come  in 
His  glory,  and  all  the  holj  angels  with  Htm,  then  shall  Ha 
sit  npon  the  throne  of  His  glory:  And  before  Him  sha^l  he 
gathered  all  nations ;  and  He  shall  separate  them  one  froA 
another  as  the  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats  i 
And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  bis  right  hand,  but  the  goats 
on  the  left.'  Oar  youngest  boy,  then  abont  four  years  old, 
was  lying  with  his  head  on  his  mother's  lap,  and  jast  when 
she  had  read  these  awful  words,  he  looked  np  earnestly  In 
her  face  and  asked — *  Will  father  be  a  goat  then,  mother  f* 
This  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  enraett,  ioaooent 
look  of  the  ehild,  the  bewilderment  of  the  poor  mother,  and 
above  all,  the  question  itself,  smote  me  to  the  heart's  core." 

The  father  felt  himself  rebuked.  Neit  day  he 
was  ashamed  to  appear  with  his  children  at  ehurofay 
so  he  writes  that  he  stopped  at  home,  adding— 
"  when  looking  about  the  house  for  some  suitable 
book  to  read  on  Sabbath,"  he  laid  his  hands  on 
Dr.  Beecher's  six  sermons,  took  his  resolution^ 
and  from  that  day  he  abstained  from  all  intoxicat* 
ing  drinks.  Soon  afterwards  a  temperance  soeietj 
was  formed  at  Milngavie,  and  his  name  was  third 
on  the  list,  which  his  minister  first  signed.  A 
little  boy,  one  of  his  children,  comprehended  the 
matter  thoioughly,  and  ran  to  his  mother  with  the 
good  news — "Mother,  mother!  father  has  put 
down  his  name."  Thank  Oodl'*  said  the  poor 
tried  wife,  "  if  he  has  signed  it,  he'll  keep  it." 

And  he  kept  it.  He  returned  home,  and  visited 
not  the  public  house  by  the  way.  So  he  could 
conduct  family  worship  himself  that  night.  The 
110th  Psalm,  in  the  Scottish  version,  is  fall  of 
pathetic  passages.  Looking  over  a  London  paper 
recently,  we  found  that  version  described  as  '*  beg* 
garly  elements,"  in  contrast  with  certain  hymns 
which  did  not  appear  always  to  have  more  thaft 
sufficient  reason  or  rhythm.  Tliat  opinion  of  even 
the  literary  merits  of  the  translation  is  erroneous ; 
yet  there  are  not  many  lines  in  it  more  beautiful 
than  those  of  the  116iti,  where  Stirling  stopped 
that  night,  and  could  sing  no  farther  t 

"  Thou  did'st  my  monrning  eyes  from  tears. 
My  feet  from  falling  free." 

Then  he  read,  or  tried  to  read,  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  and  his  biographer  says : 

**He  cried  from  the  depths  and  he  was  heard.  The 
recording  angel  bore  to  heaYen  from  that  little  circle  the 
offering  of  at  least  one  broken  and  contrite  heart,  and  a 
victory  was  won  that  night  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
throughout  eternity.** 

His  business  began  immediately  to  prosper.  His 
physical  strength  returned.  He  seemed  daily  to 
grow  younger.  He  had  stooped  with  weakness 
for  a  time.  Now  he  stood  straight  before  the 
world.  In  the  political  movements  of  that  lime 
he  felt  a  strong  interest,  and  attended  some  local 
meetings  at  which  he  commenced  his  long  career 
as  a  public  speaker.  The  Mechanic's  Institute 
followed .  the  temperance  society,  and  he  was  its 
most  sealous  member.  Gradually  he  began  to 
address  public  meetings  in  favour  of  temperance 
principles ;  and  early  in  1831  ho  abandoned  a  busi- 
ness which  flourished,  for  a  life  of  perpetual  toi.^ 
as  lecturer  for  one  of  the  societies.    It  was  a  large 
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sacrifice  of  ease,  of  money,  and  more  iban  both,  of 
those  domestic  affections  which  he  always  appre- 
ciated and  then  enjoyed,  for  his  family  was  nume- 
rous.    He  had  passed  his  67th  year. 

There  are  circumstances  that  cannot  be  forgoU 
ten  in  the  turnint;  point  of  this  man*s  histoiy.  He 
bad  preserfed  the  outward  forms  and  semblances 
of  religion,  and  they  had  aggravated  the  days  and 
nights  of  remorse  which  were  the  recoil  from  those 
of  revelry  that  turned  into  sin.  He  cherished  a 
warm  affection  for  his  relatives,  and  that  alone 
would  increase  the  bitterness  of  the  pangs  that 
wrong  his  heart  in  these  incipient  repentances  that 
seemed  altogether  unavailing.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  naturally  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  gifted  most 
lemarkably  with  rich  stores  of  imagination;  an 
accurate  reasoner,  not  very  biiter  but  very  cutting 
in  his  sarcasms.  He  wns  attached  to  his  country 
in  a  proper  sense,  anxious  for  the  extension  of  her 
political  freedom,  and  acquainted  far  more  fully 
with  our  English  literature  than  many  of  those 
who,  by  Tirtue  of  a  few  years  at  college,  deemed 
themselves  correct  in  looking  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  unlearned. 

He  was  indebted  to  "good  women'*  for  the  pre- 
servation of  these  good  influences.  They  were,  at 
least,  the  instruments  who  kept  him  from  a  deeper 
fall.  He  has  many  who  remember  bis  exertions 
still  in  Scotland,  but  with  whatever  good  he  was 
enabled  to  do,  and  whatever  labour  he  manfully 
endured  in  his  old  age,  the  names  of  Jeannie  Drys- 
dale  and  Janet  Buchanan  are  connected  insepara- 
bly. The  mother  and  the  wife  saved  the  son  and 
the  husband  from  a  worse  fate  than  ever  befel  him ; 
but  there  was  something  to  repay  their  patience, 
even  in  the  drunkard,  in  his  lowest  times.  It  is 
the  "  as  ususl "  in  the  account  of  the  last  day  of 
his  drinking  life — that  "as  usual*' in  his  wife*s 
practice,  after  and  during  twenty  years  of  penury 
and  trial,  that  gives  this  tale  of  humble  living  its 
beauty,  and  gave  it  force  ;  and  that  "  as  usual  *' 
may  have  exerted  over  him,  in  his  iormer  career,  a 
reatr/iining  influence  that  none  on  earth  may  tell. 

Although  he  began  late  in  life  his  public  advo- 
cacy of  this  reformation,  yet  he  continued  for  more 
that  twenty- three  years,  moving  from  place  to 
place,  working  his  way,  as  he  styles  his  practice, 
from  the  Borders  to  John  o'Groats — ever  welcome 
to  those  who  became  his  friends ;  and  no  man  in 
Scotland  had  a  more  numerous  circle  of  friends. 
His  personal  experiences  were  employed  in  en- 
forcing his  views ;  but  not  offensively,  or  in  bad 
taste.  TVe  once  heard  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  the 
same  subject  assert  broadly  that  he  had  murdered 
his  mother.  We  half  thought  at  the  moment  of  a 
policeman,  and  the  propriety  of  having  the  man 
hung  on  his  own  confession.  Immediately,  how- 
ever, he  so  explained  the  matricide  that  it  appeared 
whipping  would  have  been  the  preferable  punish- 
ment at  the  dnte  of  the  events,  or  that  common 
doom — imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

Mr.  Stirling  never  fell  into  errors  of  that  kind. 
He  had  occumulated  an  immense  fund  of  ancc* 


dotes;  and  he  employed  them  aJrautageouSly. 
He  had  great  natural  eloquence,  and  he  wielded  it 
for  noble  ends.  He  seemed  -to  possess  more  in- 
fluence over  the  labouring  and  artisan  classes  than 
any  of  the  other  regular  lecturers  of  the  societies ; 
and  the  reason  was  apparent — in  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  their  temptations  and  trials, 
the  guileless  character  of  his  life  then,  his  cease* 
less  labours  and  wanderings,  and  the  fact  that, 
while  all  well  understoood  his  arguments  and  illus- 
trations, it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  them  to  be 
the  thoughts  of  a  superior  mind. 

When  the  subject  was  new  to  the  country,  its 
friends  were  met  by  all  descriptions  of  arguments ; 
several  of  them  founded  upon  religion,  and  others 
upon  political  expediency;  and  curious  seenes 
occurred  at  some  of  these  meetings.  The  happy 
wit,  and  ever  ready  resources  of  Mr.  Stirling, 
rendered  him  a  formidable  person  to  meet  in  that 
way ;  and  often  his  replies  were  quotations  from 
some  author,  with  whose  writings  few  believed  him 
to  be  familiar ;  but  his  reading  was  diligently  pur- 
sued from  the  hills  of  Balfron  to  near  the  Tillage 
churchyard  of  New  Kilpatrick. 

The  common  accusation  that  a  new  system  of 
self  denial  was  put  in  the  place  of  the  gospel,  by 
these  societies,  fell  lightly  upon  him ;  because  no 
person  could  bear  patiently  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  repeat  still  that  statement.  As  he  grew  in 
years  his  opinions  seemed  to  become  more  fixed  on 
that  subject.  Just  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  future 
world,  it  occupied  more  of  his  speeches,  and  was 
probably  more  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  often  in 
Aberdeen,  and  the  Ragged  Church,  as  it  was  first 
called,  conducted  by  Mr.  Wilson,  until  we  believe 
it  has  no  right  to  the  title  of  "  ragged,*'  was  com« 
menced  originally  in  conjunction  with  James 
Stirling. 

He  continued  this  coilVse  of  life  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  travelling  from  city  to  town^ 
from  town  to  village,  over  the  land,  when  in  his 
eightieth  year.  Even  then,  he  was  compelled 
sometimes  literally  to  walk  his  way,  where  no  con- 
veyance could  be  found.  It  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  all  his  5,000  addresses  were  confined 
to  temperance.  They  had  often  reference  to  other 
subjects,  and  were,  indeed,  arguments  for  all  social 
changes  ^nd  improvements.  His  busy  evening  of 
life  had  a  crowd  of  trials,  and  it  was  a  busy  even- 
ing, for  he  could  write  of  one  district  that  there  he 
had  visited  4,000  families,  and  this  terrible  visiting 
had  no  part  in  the  5,000  addresses,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  thousand  miles  of  travelling.  It 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  more  than  half  over, 
when  his  wife  died  in  her  seventieth  year.  His 
conduct  for  two-thirds  of  their  married  life — and 
it  was  a  long  one — was,  he  wrote,  "a  sorrow, 
compared  with  which,  even  the  loss  of  her,  and  all 
other  sorrows  that  have  befallen  me,  are  but  light.*' 

Some  time  afterwards,  in  IS49,  he  met  his  eldest- 
son,  who,  with  much  of  his  father's  turn  of  mind, 
had  fallen  into  his  old  habits,  but,  carrying  them 
farther  than  the  example,  had  sunk  into  a  vagrant 
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and  wanderer,  earning  bis  dally  bread  (and  more 
than  bread)  as  a  street  masiciau.  It  was  New- 
YearVdaj,  a  peculiarly  dangerous  day  in  Scotland. 
The  father  and  the  sou  were  long  together.  The 
latter  promised  to  reform.  They  were  to  meet 
that  erening.  They  never  met.  The  body  of  his 
son  was  carried  to  the  dead-house.  It  was  the  body 
of  a  suicide !  This  blow  crushed  the  old  man's 
heart  for  a  season.  His  self-reproaches  again 
formed  the  greatest  bitterness  iu  his  sorrow.  For 
a  time  he  was  inclined  to  discontinue  his  labours, 
and  be  was  then  in  his  seventy-fifth  year ;  but  at 
length  he  thought  his  duty  was  **  to  go  on  his 
way/'  &c.  He  attended  a  meeting  soon  after. « 
Perhaps  from  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  father, 
the  end  of  the  son,  or  the  relationship,  had  not  been 
generally  known.  He  told  the  sad  tile  himself, 
and  one  of  his  friends  wrote  : — "  He  made  such 
aa  affecting  appeal  to  parents,  and  gave  such  ear- 
sest  advice  to  the  young,  that  an  effect  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  audience  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
produced  before  nor  since  by  public  speaking.*' 

We  believe  that.  Yet  the  speaker  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age — a  man  of  many  sorrows  and 
much  toil. 

He  met  often  with  minor  accidents,  and  not 
few  severe  calamities.  His  days  of  travelling  were 
singularly  unfortunate,  and  he  seemed  repeatedly 
at  the  door  of  death ;  yet  it  was  good  to  see  his 
oheerfnl  resignation,  either  to  depart  again  into  the 
world,  or  to  enter  that  gate.  Those  who  knew  him 
well  felt  that  his  mind  had  a  multitude  of  hidden 
griefs,  even  while  to  casual  acquaintances  he  often 
seemed  to  be  a  cheerful  and  peculiarly  happy  man ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  one  sense,  what 
seemed  to  be  really  was  true. 

After  his  eightieth  year  he  ceased  to  itinerate, 
and  he  resided  at  Milngavie ;  but  then  he  visited 
one  workshop  daily,  and  read  for  some  hours  to  the 
men  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  ordinary 


labour.  One  day  they  missed  him,  and  he  came 
no  more.  His  lecturings,  readings,  and  visitings 
were  ended,  and  on  the  20th  of  March,  1856,  he 
was  taken  from  scenes  and  work  that  he  loved  well, 
to  scenes  that  he  loved  better ;  from  the  friends 
who  esteemed  him  warmly,  to  the  friends  who  had 
gone  before,  and  whom  he  had  missed  for  years  on 
earth ;  taken  under  the  guidance  of  the  Friend  he 
followed  in  his  boyhood,  forgot  often  in  his  mid- 
time,  and  loved  again  in  *'  the  gloamin'  of  life." 

In  the  church -yard  of  New  Kilpatrick  there  is 
a  high  monument  among  many  graves — in  an 
obelisk  form — and  on  the  base  his  name,  the  date 
of  his  birth  and  of  hii  death,  with  the  testimony 

**  Uis  noblest  moo  amen  t  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  many  once 
wretched  homes  thai  he  made  happy  ;  and  the  highest  test*- 
raony  to  his  Christian  character  and  penonil  worth,  hi  a 
atirring  eloqaence  and  aelf-denying  laboars,  is  expressed  in 
the  warm  gratitade  of  hnndreds  whom  be  rescued  from  the 
crashing  grasp  of  Scotland's  greatest  carse.  The  blessing 
of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him,  and  he 
caosed  many  heatts  to  sing  for  joy." 

We  would  not  have  been  charged  with  doing 
anything  very  strange  if  we  had  traced  the  history 
of  some  man  who  began  life  as  a  herdboy,  and 
expired  with  a  million  to  his  credit,  in  money  or 
property;  yet  it  would  be  easy,  and  not  exactly 
invidious,  to  mention  such  men  who  have  lived  and 
died  ;  and  there  are  few  quite  so  hard  in  heart  who 
could  say  that  they  would  now  prefer  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  these  rich  men's  lives,  as  their  life,  to 
the  last  twenty-fire  years  in  the  history  of  this 
social  reformer.  He  was  "  one  of  and  one  in  a 
million.*'  Great  powers  of  body  and  of  mind  were 
necessary  for  his  work.  He  had  both,  and  he 
used  both  as  only  one  perhaps  iu  a  million  combines 
and  could  use  them ;  yet  good  can  be  accomplished 
by  slender  means,  if  they  are  strengthened  by  that 
spirit  of  devotedncss  and  the  single  mind  that  cha  - 
racterised  the  latter  years  of  James  Stirling. 
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1  stand  where  we  together  stood, 
The  old  familiar  scene — 

The  sky  is  in  her  gayest  mood, 
Again  the  woods  are  green : 

A  fragrant  bloom  is  all  around 

This  tranquil  plot  of  holy  ground. 

The  birds  are  voluble ;  the  bees 
Make  music' as  they  rove ; 

The  squirrel  gambols  iu  the  trees 
Unseared ;  and  np  the  grove 

Comes  roundelay  on  breezes  borne 

Of  viUage  girls  on  golden  com* 


\ye  pluck'd  the  daisies  where  I  stand, 
Thy  breath  was  on  my  cheek. 

Thy  bosom  heaved,  I  clasped  thy  hand, 
And  sighed  to  hear  thee  speak — 

**  Can  love,  my  own,  endure  for  aye, 

As  blest  to-morrow  as  to-day  ?" 

Bright  days  of  yore — ah !  time  no  more 

Can  yield  the  joys  ye  gave ! 
The  daisies,  sweet,  are  at  my  feet— 

They  bloom  upon  thy  grave ! 
Slow  time !  O  earth ! — so  fair,  so  drear— 
A  weary  heart  is  waiting 
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TANGLED   TALK. 


"  Sir,  we  Iiad  talk."— 2V.  Johnson, 

"  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  free."— JJwn  Paul,  the  Onljf  Onf. 

**  The  honoantbleat  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion  ;  and  then  to  moderate  agaiiii  and  pau  to  somewhat  else." 

—Lord  IkuM. 


TUE  LOGIC  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
Ir  tbere  is  anything  at  which  the  pulse  of  the 
modern  Briton  rises  to  a  rebellious  pace  per  minnte, 
it  is  the  idea  of  privilege — legalised  priTilege.  Not, 
to  be  sure,  privilege  in  the  abstract;  his  pulse 
might  as  well  rise  against  the  everlasting  hills  or 
the  primal  instincts  of  the  race ;  for  it  would  not 
require  a  very  reflaed  logic  to  show  that  privilege 
is  as  indestructible  as  either.  But  privilege,  lega* 
lised,  in  a  concrete  shape,  is  the  abomination  of  tho 
age  of  the  middle  classes,  and  is  understood  to  have 
been  always  particularly  obnoxious  to  an  English- 
man. Now  and  then  the  Englishman  is  a  little,  or 
not  a  little,  inconsequent  in  his  dislike  of  it,  and 
some  of  liis  cherished  common-law  "  rights  "  might 
not  stand  the  test  of  a  severe  dialectic ;  but  in  his 
hatred  of  class  privilege  ho  is  pretty  clear,  consis- 
tent, and  straightforward. 

A  few  of  the  rags  cf  feudalism  still  cling,  how- 
ever, to  our  "  constitution,"  the  defence  set  up  for 
retaining  which  would,  doubtless,  be  that  of  prac- 
tical utility.  Driven  from  the  syllogism,  an  Eng- 
lishman always  retires  to  the  "  practical,"  and,  once 
there,  deGes  you  to  dislodge  him.  The  practical 
is  bis  peeulinm,  and  he  does  not  care  for  being 
branded  as  an  expediency- monger,  if  he  can  only 
make  out  that  a  thing  "  works  well,  sir."  In  truth, 
he  is  the  most  compromised  and  compromising  of 
heaven's  creatures,  and  his  principles  are  always 
rather  to  be  gathered  by  an  oblique  process  from 
the  allowances  he  makes  for  friction,  than  by  any 
direct  sort  of  deduction  whatever. 

The  House  of  Common?,  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
is  not  without  more  or  less  questionable  "privi- 
leges." The  Sovereign  can  do  no  wrong,  and  can 
never  die.  Her  faithful  Commons  do  not  reach 
quite  so  high  a  pitch  of  privilege  as  that ;  but,  by 
a  cheerful  superstition,  their  virtue  is  supposed  to 
be  of  too  lofty  a  strain  to  be  Amenable  to  the  criti- 
cism of  outsiders ;  and  to  question,  otherwise  than 
by  petition  to  themselves  (which  you  may  or  may 
not  get  presented,  and  which  may  or  may  not  end 
in  smoke),  their  immaculate  purity,  is  a  breach  of 
privilege  which  they  may  punish,  by  handing  you 
over  to  the  mysterious  8ergeant-at-Arms,  who 
will  confine  you  in  those  portentous  "cellars," 
with  their  traditionary  associations  (more  or  less 
remote,  according  to  the  liveliness  or  the  laxity  of 
one's  "  historic  fancy")  of  guys  and  gunpowder ; 
and  who  will  not  let  you  go  until  you  satisfy  him 
of  his  still  more  portentous — fees.  Lately,  the  awful 
Serjeant  has  had  a  culprit  in  charge,  iuto  whose 
soul  the  fees,  if  not  the  iron,  must  have  entered. 
The  editor  of  a  local  north  country  journal^-on  so 
solemn  a  subject  I  shall  imitate  the  reticence  of 
"another  place/*  and  not  tell  too  mnch^said 


something  about  the  chairman  of  a  railway  com- 
mittee, which  the  chairman  resented  as  a  breach  of 
"  privilege ;"  and  the  editor  has  had  to  water  his 
bread  with  tears  in  the  donjon-keep  of  "this  house." 
After  a  hearing  at  the  bar,  and  a  tentative  apology, 
which  was  not  found  satisfactory,  the  prisoner  of 
privilege  at  last  sent  np  from  his  mournfal  cell  a 
recognition  of  his  error,  which  passed  muster^  and 
his  fetters  were  ordered  to  be  struck  off. 

But,  with  every  respj^ct  for  a  superstition  which 
professes  to  guard  the  character  of  the  lawmakers, 
I  cannot  congratulate  any  gentleman  upon  using 
his  "  privilege"  in  a  case  like  this.  The  common 
course  of  law  is  open  to  every  man  who  thinks 
himself  wronged,  and  it  is  not  quite  English  to 
fight  from  a  vantage  ground.  For  my  part,  I 
unhesitatingly  declare  my  belief  that  the  cause  of 
good  morals  would  have  received  less  injury  from  a 
duel  than  from  this  wager  of  privilege.  Of  the 
purity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  say — nothinf. 

It  does  so  happen  that  I  take  a  special  interest 
in  this  case,  because  the  prisoner,  honourably  knowh 
to  literature  and  to  journalism,  is  still  better  known 
to  me,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  my  most  intimate 
personal  friends.  He  has  talent  enough  to  buy  up, 
with  the  loose  currency  of  his  brain,  ten  Roebucks 
and  a  thousand  Clives,  and  honour  and  goodness 
of  heart  enough  to  make  him  worthy  of  mueh  bettef 
company  than  the  enormous  majority  of  "this 
honourable  House." 

But  serious  questions  are  suggested  far  outside 
of  the  mere  individual  circumstances  of  this  case. 
We  all  wish,  for  instance,  to  be  peculiarly  tender 
of  the  rights,  and  indeed  of  the  character,  of  the 
press  in  England  just  now ;  and  this  is,  looking  to 
both  its  rights  and  character,  an  untoward  accident. 
Moreover,  and  above  all,  the  Logic  of  Privilege  in 
relation  to  the  press  and  the  i)owers  that  be  and 
may  be,  is  a  subject  that  will  not  escape  quick  eyes 
over  the  channel  in  this  regard.  "If  the  law« 
makers  of  a  country  may  claim  a  special  privilege, 
and  interfere  arbitrarily,  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  law,  to  put  down  what  they  think  too  free 
speech,  why  may  not  the  defenders  of  the  country 
do  the  like  P  Why  should  not  the  army  have  its 
peculiar  privileges,  founded  on  its  peculiar  duties, 
as  well  as  the  legislature  P  Never  mind  what  the 
hapless  young  contributor  to  Figaro  said ;  admit 
the  principle,  and  we'll  take  charge  of  the  question 
of  degree  1  Prove  to  us  that  the  man  who  wean 
tlie  sword  should  not  have  the  right  to  call  an 
editor  before  a  court-martial,  as  the  man  who  makes 
the  law  calls  him  before  the  bar,  and  hands  him 
over  to  the  8eijeant  at-Arms  1  But  we  will  not 
push  you  to  extremes — we  will  not  claim  the  court* 
martial — we  will  not  say  tiiati  to  be  cons»ten^i 
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you  should  give  a  commander  the  *  privilege'  of 
inflioting  fifty  lashes  on  a  newspaper  writer — bat 
don't  say  too  much  about  that  little  case  over  here ! 
It  was  a  question  of  'privilege,'  that's  all, and  was 
settled  in  our  own  peculiar  style,  which  is  no  busi- 
ness of  yours,  if  you  grant  the  principle  of  privilege 
at  all."  I  have  read  worse  French  logic  than  this 
in  my  time,  and  could  improve  the  occasion ;  but 
that  image  of  an  editor  at  the  triangle,  with  the 
cat  over  his  shoulder,  aud  the  briuepan  ready,  is 
so  appalling,  that  I  drop  my  pen  with  a  sincere 
expression  of  regret,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
to  whatever  extent  abused  iu  the  case  of  the 
Carlisle  Examiner  and  Mr.  Clive,  should  have  been, 
at  this  precise  juncture,  attacked  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  a  semibarbarous  privilege,  which  a  gene- 
rous oonstruetion  of  rigltt  would  have  declined  to 
call  up  from  the  dusty  corners  of  semidisuetude* 

If  I  add  one  word  more,  it  shall  be,  that  the 
whole  law  of  libel  requires  clearing  up  acd  amend- 
ing, and  that  it  is  one  of  the  last  branches  of  the 
law  into  which  any  idea  of  "  privilege"  should  be 
allowed  to  enter. 


A  CkSE  FOR  COMPENSATION. 
OvB  great  source  of  unhappiness  in  married  life  is 
quite  iuevitable  where  there  is  great  inequality  of 
obaraeier  and  intellect.  It  is,  that  if  you  place 
together,  for  a  length  of  time,  two  natures,  one 
very  much  snperior  to  the  other — supposing,  how- 
ever, some  discernment  and  sensibility  iu  the 
inferior — the  superior  breaks  up  the  mental  world 
of  the  inferior,  without  being  able  to  offer  it  a 
better.  The  weaker  nature  becomes  disenchanted 
of  its  old  loves,  and  yet  cannot  embrace  new  ob- 
jects. The  arms  are  not  wide  enough  for  that, 
though,  to  the  eye,  the  dimensions  of  the  old  are 
dwarfed.  "The  world's  hollow,  and  my  doll's 
stuffed  with  bran,  and  I  want  to  go  into  a  con- 
vent," said  the  little  girl  in  FancA,  When  a 
mature  man  or  woman  has  made  such  discoveries, 
and  come  to  feel  any  analogous  "  want,"  by  the 
Ugfat  of  a  superior  nature  being  let  in  upon  its 
universe,  .the  case  is  hard  for  both  the  persons 
eonoemed.  The  stronger  nature — conscious,  pro- 
bably, that  it  is  by  no  means  the  better — feels  as 
if  it  had  done  the  weaker  an  irreparable  injury ; 
the  weaker,  even  if  it  loves  and  honours,  finds 
itself  in  a  condition  of  chronic  resentment  against 
the  stronger.  This  is  the  vague,  yet  positive  and 
utterly  remediless,  misery  of  thousands  of  married 
oouples.  Silently  and  stealthily,  year  by  year,  in  an 
unequal  marriage,  or  in  an  unequal  friendship,  the 
work  of  mischance  goes  on.  If  its  progress  could 
be  written  down,  we  should  have  the  most  pitiful 
of  psychological  tragedies.  It  is  generally  the 
woman  whose  world  has  to  crumble  to  pieces.  One 
by  one,  "  down  go  tower  and  temple,  down,"  of  the 
meient  city  of  her  thooglUs  and  hopes ;  and  she 
eannot  deny  that  her  idols  were  gods  of  silver,  and 
wood,  and  clay,  not  worthy  to  be  worshipped.  But 


no  new  palaces  aud  altars  rise  to  her  view — within 
her  reach.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  destroy  thai 
to  create!  Far  off  she  catches  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  glimpses  of  another  capitol;  but  that  is  only 
when  her  sky  is  clear,  and  some  accident  has  lifted 
her  off  her  ordinary  level.  For  the  rest  of  her 
life  she  is  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim.  If  there  is 
any  loss  to  the  affections  which  may  reasonably 
expect  "compensation"  in  another  sphere,  it  is 
tJiis.  And  how,  indeed,  you  dear  little  woman, 
whose  listless-nervous  face  and  yearning  glance  I 
think  I  read — how,  poor  child,  can  you  tell  what 
sweet  recompense  may  wait  you  there  P  Consider, 
now,  what  I  am  going  to  say.  A  fair  arrangement 
would  surely  be  the  likely  one.  And  what  would 
be  a  fair  arrangement  in  this  case  ?  I  can  con« 
ceive  nothing  fairer  than  this — that,  by  a  change 
of  conditions,  such  as  death  may  bring  to  both  you 
and  that  beloved  image-breaker  of  yours,  your 
relations  may  be  inverted;  that  he  may  learn  of 
you  as  you  have  done  of  him.  For  doubt  not, 
chilJ,  that  you  have  learned, 'i  hough  you  would  be 
puzzled  to  formularise  your  lesson.  In  a  different 
sphere  your  own  better  points  may  be  so  strongly 
brought  out,  that  you  may  be  the  superior  in  your 
turn,  and  he  may  have  to  go  through  an  experience 
similar  to  what  you  have  undergone  here.  "  With 
similar  suffering  P"  I  hear  you  exclaim — "0  no  ! 

I  shall  not  like  that !     I  hope  not  1" Well, 

I  will  hope  not,  too ;  but  we  must  all  take  our 
chance  and  our  turn,  and  grow  as  God  shall  order. 
I  dare  say  that,  could  you  read  his  heart,  you  would 
discern  (hat  your  image-breaker  is  longing  to  de 
some  little  expiatory  penance  low  at  your  feet, 
even  although  he  may  think  it  is  better  for  you 
that  the  work  should  be  done  which  be  has  unwit- 
tingly wrought. 

There  is,  however,  after  all  this  is  said,  the 
question  whether,  if  there  were  perfect  reverence 
in  the  intercourse  of  two  human  beings,  the  pro- 
cess in  regard  to  which  I  have  got  up  this  little 
compensation. case  would  ever  be  accompanied  by 
pain,  or  not.  At  all  events,  we  are,  every  one  of 
us,  sufficiently  prone  to  self-assertion  to  need 
reminding  that  in  our  intercourse  with  friends  and 
intimates,  we  should  begin  to  exercise  the  tenderest 
care  in  what  we  say  and  do,  the  moment  we  be- 
come conscious  that  we  are  making  our  own 
superiority  felt.  Probably  the  bare  fact  of  our 
becoming  so  conscious  is  proof  enough  that  we 
have  overstepped  the  limits  of  loving  respect.  As 
a  matter  of  etiquette,  and  of  selfish  prudence,  this 
topic  has  often  enough  been  urged;  but  not, 
perhaps,  in  relation  to  affectionate  intercourse  out 
of  business  and  oul  of  general  society.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  told  that  I  am  putting  down  a  hard  saying 
in  suggesting  that  the  present  consciousness  of 
one*s  superiority  being  recognised  should  be  taken 
as  a  note  of  alarm  to  the  conscience.  "  Is  my 
husband  or  my  friend  sinning,"  says  one,  "  when 
I  am  lisiening  to  him  with  fond  admiration,  and 
he  knows  it  P"  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  less  he 
"knows  it"  thp  better,  I  should  say.    Of  course 
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I  hare  uo  austerity  iu  view ;  but  neither  love  nor 
roTerence  can  co  exist  with  the  perception  on  one 
side  that  the  other  side  is  conscions  of  sui)eriority. 
This  double  play  of  braia  is  fatal  to  the  healthy 
working  of  the  affections,  and  must  eTentually 
place  one  of  the  parties  to  the  intercourse  in  which 
it  occurs  in  a  position  to  look  for  "  compensation" 
from  the  Upper  Powers.    Love  is  republican. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  CIIAllACTER. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  is  a  degree  of  in- 
timacy which  is  favourable  to  the  formation  in  our 
minds  of  correct  opinions  of  each  other  ;  and  that 
on  either  side  of  this, — of  course  uncertain  and 
incalculable, — degree,  we  become  liable  to  err 
by  prejudice  of  friendship  or  prejudice  of  stranger- 
ship.  Have  you  got  the  focus  ? — if  so,  you  see 
aright.  Look  too  closely,  or  too  distantly,  and  you 
see  what  is  not,  and  fail  to  see  what  is. 

But  I  might  really  venture  to  inquire  what 
business  we  have  with  each  others*  characters  ? 
This  inquiry  was  comprehensively  put  in  that  sally 
of  Charles  Lamb*s  which  I  so  often  quote  and 
always  love — "  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  thief  is  not 
a  respectable  man,  sir  ?*'  An  Englishman's  house 
is  his  castle,  and  I  am  very  strongly  tempted  to 
say  a  man*s  character  should  be  his  castle  too, 
seriously  and  sadly,  as  well  as  playfully.  Or,  if 
we  will  know,  we  must  pay  the  price.  Open  the 
closet  and  the  stain  will  never  wash  out  of  the 
key.  **  Sister  Anne,  Sister  Anne,  do  you  see  any- 
body coming  ?"  May  the  horseman  be  at  the  gate 
before  your  time  for  saying  your  prayers  is  up,  if 
yon  have  been  to  the  closet  1  If  yon  have  not 
don't. 


«  THE  LIMITS  OF  PUBLICITY." 
Under  this  heading,  a  weekly  journal  of  conspi- 
cuous ability ,  chivalry,  and  independence  of  tone, 
has  lately  given  reasons  for  what  it  calls  "  a  con- 
spicuous omission**  in  its  columns,  the  conspicuous 
omission  being  the  non- insertion  of  the  "per- 
sonal** manifesto  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens.  The 
reasons  consist  of  matters  true  in  themselves,  most 
weighty,  most  impartant  to  be  said,  but  I  think 
not  cogent  in  reference  to  this  particular  case. 
Briefly  stated,  they  amount  to  this,  that  the  public 
is  a  foolish,  prejudiced,  utterly  incompetent  tri- 
bunal, even  if  the  whole  truth  could  be  told,  in 
stories  of "  domestic  difference ;"  but  that,  besides, 
the  whole  truth  never  can  be  told  in  such  cases, 
and  that  the  sufferer  from  partial  information  is 
mostly  the  woman. 

Most  certain — most  necessary,  to  bo  preached 
to  the  vulgar,  stupid  "  public,**  who  are  ready  to 
pay  any  price  for  something 

**  To  tickle  tlie  maggot  boru  ia  an  empty  head.*' 

"  Prophet  r  says  the  hero  in  "  Maud  :" 
'*  Prophet !  cane  roe  the  blabbing  lip. 
And  cane  me  the  British  rerroin,  the  rat  !** 
and  there  are  thousands  of  sufferers  from  slanderons 
tongues  who  will  cordially  follow  suit ; 


** Nothing  hot  idiot  gabble! 
For  'be  prophecy  given  of  old, 
And  ^hcn  not  Duderatood, 
Hna  come  to  past  as  foretold ; 
Nor  let  any  man  think  Tor  the  public  good. 
Bat  babble,  merel;^  for  babble. 
For  I  never  whispered  a  private  affair, 
AV  it  bill  the  hearing  of  cat  or  rooase, 
No,  not  to  myself,  in  the  closet  alone. 
Bat  I  heard  it  shouted  at  once  from  the  top  of  the 

house; 
Everything  came  to  be  known  !** 
But  what  is  to  be  done  P  So  long  as  human 
creatures  are  human,  taking  an  interest  in  each 
other,  there  will  be  gossip ;  and  between  gossip 
and  scandal,  how  lay  down  a  priori  the  line  P  A 
delicate  soul  can  do  it  on  the  instant,  and  any  one 
may  state  a  few  rules  which  are  unquestionably  of 
general  application ;  but  when  one  comes  to  a  verj 
strong  special  instance,  we  all  know  what  becomes 
of  rules !  Supposing,  however,  we  could  draw  the 
line  between  scandal  and  gossip,  how  draw  the 
line  between  publicity  and  privacy  P  Is  that  line 
absolute  any  more  than  the  other  P  Musi  not 
every  separate  case  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  P 
Is  a  man's  circle  of  relatives  the  "  public  P*'  No. 
Then,  is  his  circle  uf  fiends  P  Hardly.  Then,  it 
his  neighbourhood  P  Perhaps ;  probably.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  the  finger  on  the  precise  Brown 
or  Jones  where  the  **  public'*  most  be  takea  to 
commence. 

The  real  truth  appears  to  be,  that  human  beings 
will  always  talk  of  what  interests  each  other,  but 
that  they  should  do  it  kindly,  delicately,  wisely^ 
and  never  let  their  comments  outran  their  know- 
ledge.  Unluckily,  however,  this  is  an  *' Ought** 
which  is  a  dead  letter  to  the  bulk  of  the  pnblic. 

Grant,  however — and  I  would  not  very  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  grant — that  the  limits  of  publicity 
may  be  made  absolute — what  thenP  What  if 
they  sho.ild  be  infringed,  if  silence  should  be 
broken  P  Is  the  remedy  to  be  a  return  to  silence, 
or  a  little  more  speech  P  Can  the  rule  be  made 
absolute  hereP  I  do  not  think  it  can.  Here, 
surely,  each  case  must  be  determined  upon  its  own 
merits,  if  anywhere.  I  should  say,  myself,  that 
the  public  had  a  right  to  know,  in  that  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  that  there  was  nothing  base,  nothing 
morally  disqualifying  in  his  bhare  of  the  matter. 
I  should  also  say,  that  the  best  way  of  informing 
them  of  that  would  have  been,  a  simple  statement 
from  well-known  men  of  honour,  and  women  of 
honour  (I  speak  advisedly),  that  the  slanders  in 
circulation  were  false.  Beyond  this  the  statement 
should  not  4iave  gone.  I  think  that,  in  the  excite* 
ment  of  a  very  trying  situation,  Mr.  Dickens  has 
said  more  than  was  necessary.  But,  on  the  whole, 
I  feel  that  some  such  utterance  was  called  fort 
The  difficulty  iu  the  way  of  such  a  certificate  as  I 
have  hinted  is,  that  there  really  seem  to  be  no 
men  and  uo  women  with  true  brotherly  and  sisterly 
feelings,  in  whose  keeping  delicate  facts  would  be 
at  once  public  and  private.  Hence  the  reaction 
towards  a  namby-pamby  excess  of  privacy.  It  ia 
rather  a  serious  difficulty  I  own ! 
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THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FIRM:   A  CITY  SKETCH. 


Thb  fashionable  gentlemea  who,  with  a  profusion 
of  rings,  enormous  moustaches,  strangely  shaped 
hats,  fancifuUj  embroidered  coats,  and  sallow  com- 
plexions loiter  on  fine  afternoons  on  the  shady  side 
of  Regent  Street,  will  hardly  be  expected  to  know 
anything  of  such  a  place  as  Mud  Lane.  For 
general  edification  I  will  describe  that  excellent 
business  locality.  Between  King  William  Street 
and  the  Tower  Mud  Lane  is  easily  discovered — a 
narrow,  dark,  gloomy,  and  uninviting  thoroughfare; 
.but  as  though  business  flourished  in  proportion  to 
the  gloom  that  surrounded  it,  there  was  always 
plenty  going  forward  there.  Tiie  town  travellers, 
as  they  came  home  in  the  afternoon,  walked  fast, 
and  looked  important,  as  though  about  to  enter  a 
formidable  list  of  orders.  The  casual  visitor 
peered  cautiously  about  him  for  fear  of  performing 
a  part  in  an  unrehearsed  pantomime,  and  tumbling 
through  some  of  the  trap  doors  and  loopholes  that 
were  constantly  open  for  vans  loading  or  unloading. 
Or,  as  he  peeped  through  the  half  open  doors, 
caught  visions  of  pile  upon  pile  stretching  away 
into  the  fur  distance,  and  legions  of  spectral- 
looking  clerks,  covering  their  books  with  mercantile 
hieroglyphics  as  fast  as  their  pens  would  carry 
them.  But  it  will  not  do  for  the  stranger  to 
remaiu  long  in  one  position,  if  he  travel  through 
Mod  Lane  ;  for  at  any  moment  out  swings  an 
enormous  crane  like  a  gibbet,  and  soon,  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  a  bale  or  hogshead  is  suspended 
between  sky  and  earth,  above  the  head  of  the 
nervous  wayfarer. 

Suashiae  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  Mud  Lane. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  things  not  bought  or  sold, 
and  is  therefore  at  a  discount — save  in  one  solitary 
place  where  a  little  church,  with  some  half  dozen 
tombs,  makes  a  tiny  opening,  and  the  glorious  light, 
that  is  shut  out  from  the  living,  falls  peacefully 
upon  the  dead.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
ligainst  city  churchyards,  I  have  always  cherished 
an  affection  for  this  one.  It  was  the  only  place 
where  I  could  see  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
There  was  a  little  patch  of  grass  and  one  solitary 
tree.  Sometimes  in  winter  the  snow  would  lie 
there  for  a  short  time,  reminding  us  that  Nature 
had  not  entirely  deserted  the  murky  city.  There, 
too,  in  the  summer  time  the  stunted  tree  would  put 
forth  a  few  green  leaves,  and  a  few  limp  twigs 
would  shoot  upwards  as  though  in  a  vain  endeavour 
to  climb  above  the  towering  warehouses  that 
surrounded  it  and  gain  the  blue  space  beyond ; 
but  long  before  the  hanging  woods  and  luxuriant 
hedgerows,  fifty  miles  away,  had  begun  to  assume 
the  brightest  tinge  of  autumn,  every  leaf  of  our 
city  tree  had  fallen  and  decayed. 

Foremost  amongst  these  gloomy  piles  was  the 
old  established  firm  of  Bloxham  and  Co.,  to  which 
I  had  for  several  years  belonged. 

Old  Bloxham,  the  head  of  the  firm,  was  a  very 
singular^  reserved,  and  unapproachable  sort  of  man. 


Nobody  seemed  to  know  much  about  him,  except 
Bamber,  our  head  book-keeper,  and  whatever  he 
knew  he  always  kept  it  to  himself.  All  we  knew 
of  Old  Bloxham,  as  we  familiarly  tsrmed  him,  was 
gathered  from  his  exterior,  which  was  quite  of  tho 
old  school.  His  hat  was  a  broad  brim  ;  his  boots 
were  square  toed ;  his  shirt  had  a  frill,  and  his 
collar  was  extensive.  Ho  always  wore  a  snow 
white  neckcloth  ;  his  watch  had  heavy  gold  seals ; 
his  coat  was  black,  his  gaiters  drab.  Ruddy  was 
his  complexion,  and  sparkling  were  his  eyes- 
round  were  his  cheeks,  and  broad  were  his  shoul- 
ders. If  you  weie  to  hand  this  sketch  to  any  man 
on  'change  he  would  say  "  Old  Bloxham"  directly. 

Old  Bloxham  had  great  faith  in  everything  that 
belonged  to  the  City.  He  had  always  lived  in 
rooms  above  the  warehouses,  and  very  seldoji  went 
out  or  received  any  visitors.  "Aa  to  the  West 
End,'*  said  the  old  gentleman,  *'I  don*t  think 
much  of  it.  Is  the  bank  at  the  West  End,  or  the 
Mint,  or  the  Tower,  or  St.  Paul's  ?  and,"  continued 
he  with  a  triumphant  burst,  as  though  ho  had  ar- 
rived at  the  climax  of  City  glory — "  when  did  any 
body  hear  of  a  Lord  Mayor  at  the  West  End  ?  As 
to  the  unhealthiuess  of  the  City,  in  my  opinion 
smoke  is  good  for  the  constitution— it  keeps  away 
infection.  More  people  die  of  consumption  out  of 
the  city  than  in  it.*'  One  day,  as  I  was  about  to 
mount  my  accustomed  stool.  Old  Bloxham  came  up 
and  told  me  to  step  up  stairs  at  half-past  five  in 
the  evening  —  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  par* 
ticularly. 

•*  What's  in  the  wind  now,  John  ?"  I  said  to  one 
of  our  warehousemen. 

"  That's  odd,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  invited  in  the 
same  way  at  the  same  time." 

It  was  the  same  thing  through  all  the  house-^ 
every  clerk,  warehouseman,  errand  boy,  porter,  and 
carman  had  been  invited.  Wo  all  thought  some 
great  change  in  the  house  was  meditated,  and  we 
were  all  in  a  dull  humour  that  day.  Some  had 
been  in  the  firm  for  many  years,  and  although  Old 
Bloxham  was  rather  severe  and  strict  in  his  busi- 
ness arrangements,  he  gave  liberal  salaries,  and  the 
men  were  not  overworked.  Everybody  was  on 
the  alert  as  the  time  approached,  and  when  the 
warehouse  closed  at  half-past  five,  instead  of  going 
home  we  marched  up  stuirs.  It  was  a  cold  dreary 
day  of  last  December,  and  of  course,  at  that  time, 
was  quite  dark.  There  was  a  glorious  fire  blazing 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  in  an  easy  chair  of  more 
than  ordinary  capacity  sat  Old  Bloxham. 

I  had  never  been  in  this  room  before.  It  was 
the  sartcium  sanctorum j  and  when  the  Old  Gentle- 
man retired  to  his  snuggery  he  was  never  disturbed 
on  any  pretence  whatever. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  greater  taste  evinced  than 
I  should  have  expected  from  a  man  of  his  age  and 
stern  business  habits.  The  drawing-room  was  well 
furnished  with  good  but  old-fashioned  furniture* 
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A  fev  water-eoloar  drawiugs  hong  round  the 
walls;  rather  meritorious  in  etecutioo,  but  the 
colours  bad  tery  much  faded.  The  carpet  bad 
been  bandsome,  but  seemed  to  be  very  old.  Tbe 
tables  and  chairs  were  all  of  the  same  date  ;  but 
what  surprised  me  more  than  all«  was  to  see  in  a 
oomer  of  the  room  an  old  pianoforte,  with  two  or 
three  volumes  of  bound  music  upon  it,  marked  with 
initials — that  were  certainly  not  Old  Bloxbam*8. 
This  to  me,  who  bad  been  scTcral  years  in  the 
bouse,  was  the  strangest  item  of  tbe  furniture. 
Of  what  use  could  a  piano  be  there — no  one  bad 
beard  a  note  of  music  in  that  bouse  for  the  last 
twenty  years  I  was  certain.  But  there  it  stood, 
and  I  could  not  help  associatmg  it  with  some  little 
romance  or  other. 

All  these  fancies  of  mine,  bowever,  which  take 
some  time  to  note  down,  did  not  occupy  me  in 
reality  fi?e  seconds,  and  after  a  few  stolen  glances 
round  the  room,  I  looked  at  my  companions.  They 
all  seemed  gloomy  enough ;  for  as  each  came  into 
tbe  room,  the  old  gentleman  simply  said  "  take  a 
seat,**  and  then  all  was  quiet  again. 

As  tbe  last  one  came  into  the  room.  Old 
Blozham  got  up  from  bis  easy  chair,  rang  the  bell 
violently,  and  sat  down  again.  We  were  puzzled 
more  than  ever. 

I  thought,  perhaps,  some  one  bad  been  robbing 
bim,  and  he  intended  this  as  a  sort  of  examination, 
in  order  to  find  out,  if  possible,  who  tbe  culprit  was 
— and,  as  I  shortly  after  beard  a  noise  on  the 
stairs,  I  expected  nothing  less  than  the  appearance 
of  two  or  three  detective  policemen;  but  my 
anticipations  were  speedily  overthrown,  for  at  this 
moment  in  marched  two  active  waiters,  bearing 
trays  of  eatables  smoking  hot.  The  table  was 
spread  in  a  twinkling,  knives  and  forks  were  laid 
for  the  exact  number.  The  waiters  understood 
their  business,  and  in  less  than  ten  minntes  a  first- 
rate  dinner  was  before  us  on  the  table,  and  Old 
Bloxbam,  rising  slowly,  took  the  chair. 

*'Now,  gentlemen,*'  said  he,  as  be  jost  gave  a 
sidelong  glance  round,  to  see  the  effect  upon  our 
minds — "  take  your  seats  and  do  justice  to  the 
meal — work  first,  and  we  will  have  a  little  talk 
afterwards.'* 

Wtf  soon  despatched  tbe  dinner.  After  tbe 
doth  was  cleared,  and  old  Bloxbam  had  said  grace 
in  a  manner  I  had  not  expected  from  him,  wine  was 
passed,  and  tbe  oracle  began  to  speak. 

"  I  have  called  you  round  me  to  day,  gentlemen, 
to  celebrate  my  birthday ;  I  am  ninety  years  of  age 
this  day.*' 

Everybody  was  astonished.  That  a  man  should 
bave  the  full  use  of  his  faculties,  and  be  able  to 
attend  to  business  as  he  did  daily,  was  wonderful. 

*'  Yes,  it  is  quite  true,  continued  be,  and  what 
may  seem  equally  strange  to  you,  is  the  fact  that  I 
bave  not  slept  out  of  this  house  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  Now  listen.  Jack,*'  said  he  to  one  of  the 
errand  boys,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  bis  life, 
perhaps,  was  gloating  o?er  tbe  luxury  of  a  glass  of 
old  port,  and  let  wbat  I  say  be  a  lesson  to  you. 


"When  I  first  came  to  this  boose,  it  was  at  m 
salary  of  three-  abillinga  a  week,  and  my  occupa- 
tion was  the  same  as  yours  is  now.  I  dare  say*'— 
be  continued,  looking  round  to  some  of  the  older 
hands — "  that  yon  think  me  a  harah,  aevere  kind  of 
old  man ;  but  when  one  of  our  vessels  oomea  booM 
after  a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  we  don*t  expeet  to 
find  her  quite  in  such  gallant  trim  as  when  she  set 
saU." 

"Beautiful!*  whispered  Mr.  Timmins,  mock 
moved  by  this  little  touch  of  homely  poetry. 

Mr.  Timmins  bad  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  tbe 
"Poet's  Comer"  in  a  Sunday  newspaper,  and  was 
considered  in  the  bonse,  a  judge  in  these  matters. 

'*So,'*  continued  Bloxbam,  "  if  aome  early  trials 
and  sorrows  have  made  me  look  upon  tbe  world  in 
a  different  manner  from  aome  more  yoathfol  and 
enthusiastic  minds  -^— 

Timmins  blushed,  as  much  as  to  aay,  I  wonder 
if  be  means  me. 

"And  if  some  feelings,  which  yon  would  won- 
der to  bear  me  speak  of,  bave  been  aentely 
wounded ;  and  if  long  experience  in  tbe  ways  of 
men,  has  somewhat  blunted  those  fine  feelings  that 
are  cherished  by  the  poet  and  philosopher,  I  bave 
always,  I  hope,  studied  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  those  around  me." — Bamber,  our  bead  book* 
keeper,  was  seated  at  tbe  other  end  of  the  table ; 
be  had  been  in  tbe  house  longer  than  any,  and 
understood  Bloxbam  better.  Before  the  governor 
could  say  another  word  he  rose  hastily  and  said^- 

"Gentlemen,  let  na  drink  tbe  health  of  the 
head  of  tbe  firm,  and  many  more  happy  birthdays 
to  bim.** 

Never  was  a  toast  more  heartily  responded  to. 
Never  bad  such  a  hearty  shout  been  beard  in  Mud- 
lane.     When  we  sat  down  again  Bamber  said — 

"  Ton  hinted  just  now,  Mr.  Bloxbam,  at  one  or 
two  circumstances  of  your  early  life  ;  if  not  painfol 
or  objectionable  to  yon  we  should  very  much  like 
to  bear  something  of  your  early  days.** 

"  I  bave  no  ejection,  Bamber ;  whatever  vof 
have  been  painful  in  my  life,  thank  God,  there  ia 
nothing  in  its  course  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  every 
man's  experience  is  worth  relating,  if  only  for  tbe 
lesson  it  may  be  to  others.  Tou  shall  bear  now 
something  of  my  past  history : — 

I  was  bom  in  the  centre  of  England  of  very 
poor  parents.  My  father  was  an  agricultural 
labourer,  and  you  may  see  pretty  often  by  tbe 
letters  in  the  Timei  what  their  condition  is.  My 
mother  in  the  summer  time  helped  him  in  different 
kinds  of  field  work,  and  between  them,  tb^ 
managed  to  live  and  bring  up  a  large  family. 
Poor  creatures,  a  bard  life  it  was  for  them,  and 
when  I  bear  people  talk  of  love  in  a  cottage,  tbo 
delights  of  the  country,  and  tbe  blessedness  of 
following  tbe  plough,  I  often  tbiuk  of  my  poor 
father's  toilwom  face,  with  only  the  prospect  of  tbo 
workhouse  to  end  bis  days  in. 

But  I  was  growing  up  a  strong  lad  and  was 
somewhat  different  from  the  generality  of  onr 
village  bop,  and  as  I  grew  older  began  toobecrvf 
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the  life  aronncl  me  and  iU  disadfantages.  I  saw 
that  men  worked  year  after  year  and  everything 
exeept  death  was  as  far  off  as  when  they  began. 
I  saw  that  they  had  little  enjoyment  of  their  lives 
and  were  looked  upon  by  the  gentlemen  farmers 
and  petty  squires  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  the 
Irarses  and  other  beasts  of  burden ;  and  I  soon 
made  up  my  mind  that  sueh  a  life  as  this  wonld 
not  suit  me. 

One  night,  just  before  bed  time,  I  tied  up  in  a 
handkerchief  a  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and 
hid  them  in  the  hedge  that  enclosed  oar  little 
garden.  I  went  to  bed  as  usual  but  not  to  sleep. 
When  all  the  rest  were  fast  asleep,  I  got  up  again, 
dressed  myself,  and  stole  to  my  mother's  bedside. 
I  kissed  her  thinking  perhaps  it  might  be  for  the 
last  time,  for  I  had  determined  not  to  be  a  burden 
to  them  any  longer,  and  with  tears  streaming 
down  my  eheeks  I  stood  in  the  little  bye  lane  that 
ran  past  the  cottage. 

Miserable  as  our  life  had  been  it  was  still  home, 
and  I  was  about  to  turn  myself  out  upon  the  world 
without  a  friend,  without  knowing  which  way  to 
torn.  I  could  read  and  write  a  little.  The 
daughter  of  the  farmer,  who  employed  my  father, 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  me  and  taught  me  what  she 
eould ;  so  I  had  written  down  a  line  or  two  to  my 
mother,  begging  her  not  to  be  uneasy  about  me, 
that  she  should  soon  hear  from  me  again.  I  bad 
hardly  thooght  which  way  to  tarn,  but  as  I  stepped 
out  into  the  lane,  the  magic  word  London  seemed 
to  ring  in  my  ears.  The  village  we  lived  in  was 
not  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  great  metropolis, 
but  I  had  never  been  ten  miles  from  home.  Kow 
London  seemed  to  be  the  place  of  all  others  for  me 
to  go  to.  I  had  but  two  shillings  in  my  pocket 
when  I  left  home,  so  paying  for  a  lodging  was  out 
of  the  question.  I  walked  all  day,  and  when  night 
oame,  crept  into  a  shed  by  the  way  side,  and  tired 
as  I  was,  slept  soundly.  Towards  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  I  came  within  sight  of  Loudou. 
How  well  I  recollect  the  intense  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness that  filled  my  mind  amidst  the  unusual  bustle  and 
noise  that  surrounded  me.  The  shops  brilliantly 
lighted  glittered  on  each  side  of  me ;  thousands 
passed  me,  each  with  his  own  particular  business  or 
pleasure  occupying  his  mind — each  with  a  definite 
purpose  and  object  in  the  hurrying  step  and  eager 
glance.  Some  of  the  shops  and  larger  warehouses 
were  closing,  and  the  owners  and  workpeople  leav- 
ing for  their  different  homes.  I  could  fancy  them 
going  to  their  friends  and  families,  and  imagined 
the  delighted  look  of  many  a  young  heart  such  as 
mine,  welcoming  home  his  father  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  I  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  place  in  the 
world  where  a  greater  solitude  could  be  obtained 
than  in  this  vast  city.  Foreigners  in  the  most 
extraordinary  costumes  passed  me,  seeming  far  less 
strange  in  the  buiy  throng  than  myself.  An  Indian 
chief,  in  fantastic  garb,  *passed.  In  our  village  half 
the  people  would  have  turned  out  and  followed, 
gazing  at  him  with  mute  surprise ;  but  here  he  was 
unregarded  as  the  merest  crossing  sweeper.    At 


length,  tired  with  my  long  journey,  I  sat  down  on  a 
doorstep  to  rest  myself,  and  the  thought  of  my 
helpless  situation  came  forcibly  upon  my  mind. 
What  should  I  do  P — whither  should  I  go? — where 
should  I  pass  the  night  P  There  were  no  friendly 
sheds  by  the  wayside  for  the  solitary  wanderer. 
Then  I  thought  of  my  little  bed  at  home,  and  my 
mother^s  feelings  when  she  received  the  scrawl  I 
had  left  on  the  table.  I  was  completely  overcome 
by  these  thoughts  and  cried. 

*'  Hallo,  youngster,  what's  the  matter  P**  said  a 
gruff  voice  in  my  ear.  I  looked  up  and  pride  came 
to  my  relief.  I  dried  my  eyes  directly  and  looked 
the  man  in  the  face.  He  seemed  to  be  a  carman 
or  something  of  that  kind — and  had  a  good  broad 
honest  face,  so  that  I  felt  instinctively  impelled  to 
tell  him  my  little  history.  Simple  enough  it  was  in 
truth,  I  only  wished  to  earn  my  own  living  and 
not  be  any  longer  a  harden  to  my  parents. 

There  are  a  few  faces  to  be  met  with,  that  in 
spile  of  care,  au&iety,  and  the  stern  battle  with  the 
world  never  lose  entirely  an  expression  of  sympathy 
for  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  others.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  face  I  was  looking  at  now. 
Instinct  supplied  the  knowledge  that  a  study  of 
Lavater  might  have  given  of  men,  and  in  a  moment 
I  felt  that  a  friend  was  beside  me. 

«•  We  want  an  errand  boy  at  our  firm,**  said  the 
man,  "  they  will  give  you  a  trial  I  dare  say  if  you 
go  to  them  in  the  morning — but,  hang  tlie  boys  I 
we  have  had  a  dozen  within  these  two  mouth s^ 
they  are  more  plague  than  profit — I  dare  say  when 
you  have  got  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and  a  shilliog 
or  two  in  your  pocket  you  will  turn  out  like  all  the 
rest." 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  assure  him  that  I  would 
study  to  the  utmost  to  please  anybody  who  would 
employ  me. 

"Ah,  they  all  talk  so  at  first,"  he  interrupted, 
"  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  to- 
night.'* 

*«  I  don't  know  indeed,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  perhaps 
you  could  tell  me  of  some  place  where  they  would 
let  me  stay  for  the  night,"  said  I  timidly,  and  I  put 
my  last  shilling  into  his  hand. 

"  God  bless  the  boy,  take  back  your  money," 
said  he,  patting  me  on  the  back  with  a  rough 
kindliness  in  his  manner.  *'I  have  children  of 
my  own  or  I  should  never  have  taken  any  notice  of 
you  sitting  alone  on  the  door-step  here ;  come  along 
with  me,  you  are  only  a  little  chap  and  can't  do 
much  harm  anyhow." 

I  went  home  with  my  new  friend,  and  staid  at 
his  house  all  night.  7 hey  were  only  considered 
poor  people,  but  to  me  then  it  seemed  that  they 
were  gentlefolks.  The  next  day  I  went  with  him 
to  the  city,  and  was  accepted.  In  this  very  house, 
Bloxham  repeated  emphatically,  "  I  began  life  as 
an  errand  boy,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
it." 

Time  passed  and  I  gradually  made  way  in  the 
house.  I  got  up  in  the  morning  hours  before  the 
business  began,  and  studied  with  the  help  of  books 
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I  had  picked  up  cheaply  at  an  old  stall.  Bje-and- 
bje  one  of  the  clerk's  was  taken  ill,  and  as  we  were 
tinusually  busy  I  volunteered  to  supply  his  place. 
I  tried  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  kept  the 
situation  permanently. 

As  I  rose  higher  in  the  hoiise  and  my  salary  was 
increased  my  parents  were  not  forgotten ;  every  year 
I  was  allowed  a  few  days  to  visit  them,  and  I  had 
my  happiness  in  being  able  to  assist  them  a  liltle  as 
they  grew  older*  I  rose  higher  in  the  business, 
till  at  length  one  of  the  partners  dying,  I  was  taken 
into  the  firm  as  junior  partner.  I  was  then  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  a  bachelor  still.  Indeed  I  had 
been  so  engrossed  with  business  and  the  desire  of 
raising  myself  in  the  world,  that  I  had  only  given 
marriage  a  casual  thought,  and  then  it  had  been 
dismissed  with  a  smile  as  I  thought  how  very  nn- 
likely  it  was  that  anyone  should  fancy  such  a  quiet 
old-fashioned  fellow  as  myself.  But  circumstances 
occur  when  least  expected  that  alter  our  habits  and 
.feelings  through  life. 

The  principal  partner  in  Ihe  firm  had  just  then 
taken  an  orphan  niece  of  his  to  live  with  him,  and 
oftentimes  she  came  with  her  uncle  to  the  city  and 
staid  in  my  room  for  a  time  while  he  transacted 
business,  and  then  rode  home  again.  I  lived  in 
these  very  rooms  then.  It  was  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  cultivated  female  society,  and  I  can  hardly 
describe  what  a  charm  it  had  for  me.  I  thought 
lier  a  divinity— she  was  a  dashing  showy  girl  with 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  an  extremely  fair  complexion, 
brilliant  teeth,  while  her  hair  fell  in  clustering 
ringlets  round  her  cheeks.  It  was  not  long  before 
her  uncle  perceived  how  charmed  I  was,  and  he 
encouraged  me  as  much  as  possible.  My  attention 
became  more  urgent  and  she  listened  to  my  vows. 
In  a  short  time  we  were  recognised  lovers.  I  never 
felt  that  her  love  for  mo  was  very  strong,  and  there 
was  a  decided  difference  in  our  ages,  while  I  was 
'thirty-seven  she  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
younger.  I  believe  there  is  truth  in  the  saying 
that  a  man  of  middle  age  loves  more  passionately 
than  a  mere  youth.  In  the  latter  case  there  may 
be  more  imagination  and  sentiment,  but  in  the 
former  case  it  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  and 
absorbing  feeling.  An  early  period  had  been 
arranged  for  our  marriage,  and  what  plea&ure  it  was 
to  me  to  furnish  our  house  with  everything  that 
was  likely  to  increase  her  comfort. 

But  as  the  time  drew  near  for  our  marriage,  I 
remarked  with  great  concern  that  instead  of  grow- 
ing more  affectionate,  and  taking  greater  interest 
In  me,  Alice  became  more  distant  and  reserved, 
not  coming  to  town  so  often  as  she  used  to  do, 
and  very  seldom  writing.  I  was  extremely  con- 
cerned ;  and,  at  length,  after  some  days  had  passed 
without  my  seeing  or  hearing  anything  of  her,  I 
determined  to  go  down  to  her  uncle's,  and  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  coldness  and  estrangement. 

Her  uncle  had  a  beautiful  house  and  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finchley,  and  in  the 
summer  time  came  but  little  to  the  business.  I 
went  down  one  evening  quite  unexpectedly.    I 


would  not  go  to  the  boose  firit,  for  I  knew  a 
beautiful  wadk  whidi  Alice  had  told  me  she  was 
very  fond  of,  and  [  made  for  the  spot,  feeling  almost 
certain  1  should  find  her  there. 

The  place  seemed  to  have  been  formed  by 
Nature  on  purpose  for  lovers.  The  san  was 
sinking,  and  everything  seemed  more  beautiful  in 
tho  twilight.  All  breathed  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility. No  sound  could  be  heard  in  the  quiet 
lane  but  the  chirp  of  the  birds,  and  the  mysterious 
voice  of  the  whispering  summer  wind,  as  it  rustled 
gently  through  the  leaves.  I  had  often  been 
deceived  by  this  sound  into  tho  belief  that  she 
was  coming,  and  had  looked  up  expecting  to  see 
her  standing  before  me. 

At  length  she  came ;  and  as  she  stood  still  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  glorious  snnset,  I  thought 
I  had  never  beheld  a  more  exquisite  figure. 

Suddenly  she  turned,  and  was  stepping  lightly 
forward  to  cross  the  well-known  stile,  when  a  tall, 
dark  figure  emerged  from  the  shade  of  some  trees 
near  at  hand.  The  moment  Alice  saw  him  she 
changed  colour.  The  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks^ 
she  was  confused,  and  seemed  half  inclined  to  turn 
back  again.  Yet,  in  her  secret  heart,  I  fancied 
she  was  glad  to  see  him  there.  The  trembling  lip, 
tho  furtive  glance,  tho  unconscious  blusn,  the 
downcast  eye,  told  too  plainly  that  the  heart  was 
traitor  to  the  will.  I  had  stepped  back  behind  a 
tree,  and  hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  I  listened  to 
language  that  sealed  my  fate  for  ever. 

The  new  comer  was  a  handseme,  impetuous 
looking  young  man,  with  an  expression,  however, 
with  which  the  physiognomist  would  not  have  been 
quite  satisfied.  He  greeted  Alice  in  the  most 
rapturous  manner ;  but  as  he  did  so,  I  could  not 
help  fancying  there  was  something  exaggerated  in 
his  look  and  language,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
could  restrain  myself  from  interrupting  them,  and 
cautioning  Alice ;  but  would  she  have  believed  me 
— would  she  not  rather  have  thought  it  the 
revengeful  feeling  of  an  injured  lover.  I  stayed  a 
liltle  longer — the  intense  misery  that  was  falling 
upon  me  was  sufficient  excuse  for  playing  the 
eavesdropper. 

Alice  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  at  her  ease — a 
shade  of  remorse,  it  might  be,  stung  her,  and 
prevented  her  giving  way  to  any  show  of  affection. 
She  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  looking 
earnestly  in  his  face,  said,  "  I  fear  you  will  not 
always  act  thus." 

"Do  not  fear  me,  Alice,"  he  replied;  " as  yet, 
perhaps,  you  have  not  seen  me  in  the  most  favour- 
able light.  My  life  has  been  a  stormy  one,  without 
any  guiding  hand  to  counsel  and  direct  me.  But 
I  feel  an  impube  towards  higher  things.  Many 
failings  I  have,  and  regret  to  own  it  is  so ;  bnt 
when  I  first  saw  you,  a  change  came  over  me,  and 
I  feel  that  the  self-denial,  the  unfiinching  battle 
with  circumstance,  was  worthy  of  a  trial  when 
such  a  prize  was  the  reward.  I  will  not  to- 
night, or  for  some  nights  to  come,  ask  for  an 
avowal  of  love,"  continued  ho ;  "  only  give  me 
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some  hope — somethiug  to  look  forward  to  ia  the 
future.     But  what  of  your  unclcP'* 

'*0b,  dj  not  speak  of  him/*  said  Alice,  trem- 
bliog ;  "  he  would  never  hear  of  it.  I  will  think 
of  what  you  have  said,  in  the  meantime ;  it  is 
growiufl;  late,**  she  said,  with  forced  calmness,  "  my 
uncle  will  be  anxious." 

They  parted — my  brain  seemed  on  fire ;  should 
I  follow  him,  and  denounce  him  as  an  im]»ostor — 
a  Tillaiu  ?  I  could  hardly  do  that,  even  in  n^y 
present  excited  state  of  mind,  for  there  was  an 
appearance  of  candour  and  faithfulness  in  his 
manner.  Yet  I  could  not  but  belieye  that  much  of 
this  was  assumed. 

While  I  hesitated  he  was  gone,  and  Alice  passed 
within  a  yard  of  me  on  her  way  home. 

I  adrancf d  towards  her. 

"Farewell,  Alice,'*  I  whispered  rather  than 
spoke,  for  the  intense  excitement  had  made  me 
quite  hoarse.  '*  farewell ;  my  old  city  rooms  will 
look  Tcry  dreary  after  this.  Do  not  tell  your 
uncle  I  am  here ;  I  shall  go  back  at  once.  May 
yon  be  liappy,  but  never  can  I." 

What  I  said  or  did  for  hours  afterwards  I  ca^ 
only  recall  as  a  faint  and  indistinct  dream.  I  only 
remember  that  it  was  very  late  when  I  got  back  to 
the  city,  and  that  the  housekeeper  made  some 
remark  about  my  not  staying  all  night  at  Finchley. 
From  that  day,  winter  or  summer,  I  have  never 
slept  one  night  away  from  this  house. 

For  some  days  her  uncle  was  unwell,  and  did  not 
oome  to  the  city ;  but  one  morning  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 
The  moment  he  saw  me  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
putting  his  hand  affectionately  on  my  shoulder, 
exclaimed,  "  My  poor  fellow,  you  are  deceived — 
you  have  built  your  hopes  on  a  rotten  foundation. 
My  niece" 

I  could  only  echo  mechanically  his  last  words — 
"  your  neice.  * 

"  Has  left  me — has  gone  I  know  not  where  ; 
but  pray  don*t  take  it  to  heart,**  said  he,  kindly, 
as  he  observed  my  look  of  blank  despair;  **she 
was  not  worthy  of  you.  It  matters  little  what 
has  become  of  her,'*  said  the  old  man,  passionately, 
*'  she  shall  never  darken  my  doors  again.** 

All  the  soothing  words  that  the  kind  old  man 
lavished  on  me  might  as  well  have  been  bestowed 
on  a  statue.  Although  I  knew  that  no  affection 
remained  for  me  in  Alice's  heart,  the  blow  seemed 
as  severe  as  though  it  had  been  unexpected. 

"  Some  play  actor  fellow,'*  the  old  gentleman 
broke  in,  "  who,  having  no  engagement,  had  been 
lodging  at  Finchley^  has  induced  her  to  break  faith 
with  you." 

Leaving  the  old  gentlemen  to  attend  to  the 
business^  I  wandered  about  for  some  days  in  search 
of  her. 


One  evening,  some  weeks  afterwards,  I  learned 
from  the  stage  doorkeeper  of  one  of  the  East-end 
theatres,  that  an  actor,  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion I  gave,  was  engaged  there.  I  asked  his  ad- 
dress, and  instantly  started  off  in  the  direction 
given  me.  It  was  in  one  of  those  shabby-genteel 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mile-end,  where 
half-starved  clerks,  and  maiden  ladies  with  very 
small  annuities,  make  a  desperate  en  leavour  to 
appear  stylish  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours — 
streets  I  could  never  pass  through  without  a  sad 
feeling  as  I  thought  of  the  daily  trials  and  struggles 
of  the  inhabitants. 

With  a  trembling  hand  I  knocked  at  i\\t  door. 
It  was  opened  instantly  by  a  slatternly  giil,  who, 
with  a  jug  in  her  hand,  was  going  to  the  public- 
house  close  at  hand. 

"You  will  find  Mrs.  Filzgerald  on  the  first 
floor,*'  said  the  girl;  "but  he  is  gone  to  the 
theayter ;  missis  is  at  home." 

The  girl  was  evidently  unused  to  ceremony  with 
the  class  of  visitors  who  came  to  see  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald.    I  walked  gently  upstairs. 

There  were  only  two  rooms  on  each  floor';  the 
front  was  a  sitting  roomj  the  back  room  a  bed- 
room. As  I  stepped  forward  to  tap  at  the  sitting 
room  door,  I  perceived  through  the  bedroom  door, 
which  was  half  open,  a  female  figure  kneeling  by 
the  bedside,  as  if  in  prayer. 

She  seemed  to  have  lifted  her  soul  above  all 
earthly  objects ;  and  as  she  prayed  her  voice  rose 
from  a  whisper  to  full,  clear,  appealing  tones.  I 
listened  spell-bound,  moved  to  the  very  depths  of 
my  heart,  for  my  own  name  was  murmured  in  her 
prayers. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  she  had  been  de- 
ceived,*' said  the  old  man,  and  stopping  in^  his 
narrative,  he  seemed  to  be  musing  over  the  inci- 
dents he  had  just  related. 

There  was  a  pause,  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
break  the  silence,  or  to  question  him  further ;  yet 
every  one  was  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  Alice. 
After  a  time  he  continued,  in  trembling  accents, 
"  She  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  first  child  ;  and 
it  has  always  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  me  that 
she  did  not  live  longer  to  deplore  her  unfortunate 
step.  Her  son  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  is  the 
gentleman  whom  you  have  known  for  years  as  my 
partner.  Those  drawings,  the  piano— that  music 
were  hers,  and  have  never  been  touched  by  ano- 
ther hand.  In  the  long  years  that  I  have  lived 
alone,  those  dumb  relics^  have  cheered  and  con- 
soled me. 

A  few  weeks  ago  old  Bloxam  was  found  dead  in 
his  easy  chair,  of  an  apoleclic  fit,  and  Alice's  son 
is  now  the  Head  of  the  Firm. 
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Thbouoh  all  the  gloom  of  desert  years, 
Whose  phaDtoms  mock  my  lonely  woe, 

I  gaae,  and  see  throagh  glimmering  tears, 
A  Tlsion  of  the  long-ago : 

Ah !  from  the  depths  of  Life's  waste  sea. 

How  ^r  that  pearl  gleams  up  to  me ! 

Gaze  down  wan  eyes ;  the  dear  old  hower, 

And  I  therein  alone  with  her ; 
In  that  rich  summer's  crowning  hour, 

Whose  quiet  hreath  doth  sofuy  stir 
The  woof  of  leases,  and  tendrils  thin, 
Through  which  the  moonlight  ripples  in. 

I  have  this  moment  told  my  love ; 

Kneeling,  I  clasp  her  hands  in  mine: 
She  doth  not  upeak,  she  doth  not  mort-^ 

Her  silence  answers — *^  I  am  thine.*' 
The  flood  of  rapture  swells,  till  hreath 
Is  almost  tranced  in  deathless  death. 

Had  he,  whom,  'midst  the  whiilwind's  roar, 

That  fiery  chariot's  liring  light, 
Swift  through  the  hearen  of  heavens  uph9re, 

Consuming  space  with  meteor-flight ; 
The  glory  dazsling  on  his  gaae ;~ 
Had  he  then  breath  for  prayer  or  praise  ? 

The  bower  is  Tery  dim  and  still ; 

But  clustering  in  the  copses  near 
Sweet  nightingides,  impassioned,  thrill 

The  night,  with  utterance  full  and  clear, 
Of  lore  and  Iotc's  melodious  jars. 
As  glorious  as  the  shining  stars. 

My  lips  still  lie  upon  her  hand, 
QuiTering  and  faint  beneath  the  kiss, 

The  heavens  before  mine  eyes  expand 
A^throb  with  daszling  light  and  bliu : 

lb,  in  his  fiery  car  sublime. 

Soared  not  more  glorious  out  of  Time. 

Ah,  see  her  a«  she  standeth  there. 
Breathless,  with  large  awe-shadowed  eyes 

Beneath  her  moonlit  golden  hair ! 
Her  spirit's  pure  humilities 

Are  trembling^half  would  disavow 

The  ciDwn  I  bring  to  crown  her  brow. 

Unworthy  erown ;  and  yet  her  lilb 

Was  staked  on  gaining  it  alone ; 
And  now  in  triumph,  pure  from  strife. 

Led  up  to  take  the  queenly  throne ; 
She  falters  from  the  sceptre's  weight, 
While  flushed  with  high-wrought  pride  elate. 

The  simple  UAds  of  white  invest 

Her  noble  form,  as  purest  snow 
On  some  far,  lovely  mountain  crest, 

Faint  flushed  with  all  the  dawn's  new  glow- 
Alone,  resplendent,  lifted  high 
Into  the  pure,  vasf,  breathless  sky  I 

The  bower  is  deeply  still  as  death : 

The  moonlight,  melting  through  its  gloom. 

Is  mingled  with  the  tranced  breath 
Of  rases  steeped  in  liquid  bloom, 

Which  bare  their  inmost  hearts  this  night 

To  drink  their  fill  of  dew  and  light. 

So  thou,  my  rose,  my  gracious  queen 
Of  beauty  !  float  and  breathe,  nor  more 

In  this  enchanted  air  serene, 
Unfolding  all  thine  heart  to  love ; 

Drink  in  tins  dew  of  heavenly  wine, 

This  light,  which  is  a  soul  divine  { 


The  vision  fades.    Ah,  woe  *  woe !  woe ! 

While  dreamed  that  summer's  sun-steeped  houn. 
The  ghastly  hand  was  creeping  slow 

Through  all  their  maze  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
And  tore  my  rose  off,  when  her  breath 
Was  sweetest  I    O,  accursed  death  I 

Could  that  one  hour  have  been  drawn  out   - 
Until  the  end  of  time's  whole  range  I 

We  rapt  away,  so  sphered  about. 
And  made  eternal — ^free  from  change. 

In  heart  and  mind,  in  soul  and  frame, 

Preserved,  for  evermore,  the  same : 

The  life  of  yon  great  town  afar 

Should  breathe  its  murmur,  vast  and  dim. 
With  all  the  multitudinous  jar 

Sublimed  into  a  solemn  hymn, 
Mysterious,  soothing,  evermore. 
As  angels  hear  our  harsh  life-roar : 

The  over-trailing  passion-flower 

Should  gaze  for  ever  on  the  sky. 
With  all  its  constellated  dower 

Of  large  and  starlike  blooms,  which  lie 
Amidst  their  golden  spheres,  beset 
With  leaves  and  tendrils,  dark  dew-wet: 

And  I  for  ever  kneel  there  still. 

With  lifted  eyes,  whose  yearning  sight 

Could  never  drink  its  perfect  fill 

From  those  deep  eyes  of  love  and  light. 

In  which,  to  me,  thy  thoughts  float  clear 

Aa  the  high  stars  in  yon  blue  sphere. 

Entranced  above  the  worded  "  yes," 
All  flushed  and  pale  with  rapturous  shame. 

In  that  dim  moonlit  silentness 
Tou  stand  for  evermore  the  same. 

Fairest  of  all ;  the  queen  who  now 

Is  trembling  ere  they  crown  her  brow. 

Some  fervent  seraph  from  above. 

Some  angel  ever  growing  young, 
Would  seek  this  Eden  of  cur  love 

Sequestered  all  the  worlds  among ; 
With  silent  pinions  gliding  bright 
Into  our  soft  enchanted  night : 

And,  ushered  by  the  chant  divine 
*  Of  yonder  deathless  nightingales, 
Through  all  the  tree-shades  reach  our  shrine, 

And  softly  drawing  back  the  veils 
Of  foliage,  let  some  fuller  gleam 
Of  moonlight  bathe  thy  beauty's  dream ; 

And,  gazing  long,  until  his  form 

Might  seem  as  fixed  in  trance  as  we. 
Serenely  perfect  breathing  warm, 

Would  sigh  a  sigh  of  mystery. 
Half  vague  regret— half  longings  sweet. 
Then  slow  with  lingering  plumes  retreat, 

Murmuring :  "  It  is  a  goddess  bora, 
But  left  with  mortals  from  her  birth ; 

None  knew  that  she  was  thus  forlorn 
Till  this  one  youth,  of  all  the  earth. 

Inspired  to  see  her  as  divine. 

Knelt  down  in  reverence  at  her  shrine. 

*'  Her  primal  instincts  called  to  life, 

Leapt  up  to  claim  the  worship  due, 
Are  breaking  with  imperial  strife 

The  bonds  of  earthly  custom  through ; 
Yet  still  remains  some  sweet  half- fear 
At  entrance  to  the  unknown  sphere. 
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"hut  ot,  what  glory,  triumph,  hliss, 

The  sudden  revelation  wrought ! 
What  power  had  that  young  mortal's  kiss 

To  thrill  her  thus  heyond  all  thought! 
She  shares  with  him  the  new  found  throne 
Which  he  hath  made  indeed  her  own. 

•'  And  hence  while  every  other  earth 
Aolls  flashing  through  the  deep  abyss 

With  ihterchanging  death  and  birth, 
And  day  and  night,  and  woe  and  bliss, 

One  sphere  is  kept  for  these  alway 

Above  all  growth  and  all  decay. 

'*  And  here  she  blooms,  a  budded  rose. 
Whose  erimson  fire  of  life  new  -lit, 

Is  ever  ftrvent  to  enclose 
The  many-petalled  wealth  of  it, 

tlmbalmed  from  reaching  to  a  prime, 

Which  fades  so  soon  in  sultry  Time. 

"  New  dawn,  far  fairer  than  the  noon ; 

Hope,  kinglier  than  thy  crowning  day ; 
Young  spring's  green  promise,  fresh  and  boon, 

No  wealthiest  summer's  fruit  could  pay ; 
Dieamland,  so  rich  beyond  Life's  bounds  ; 
Silence  more  sweet  than  all  sweet  sounds ! 

*'  When  he  who  once  was  low  and  poor 

Is  climbing  fast  to  win  a  throne, 
He  breathes  a  loftier  joy  be  sure, 

Than  when  the  prise  is  made  his  own ; 
When  reft  of  hope  and  noble  strife 
He  paces  kingly-level  life. 


''  d,  happy  bud,  for  ever  young, 
For  ever  oh  the  point  to  blow ! 

O  happy  I/)ve,  upon  whose  tongue 
The  *  Yes'  doth  ever  trembling  grow  I 

O  happiest  twain,  whose  deathless  dower 

Embalms  you  in  Life's  crowning  hour." 


The  seraph  murmurs  die  out  low, 
As  fades  the  vision,  fades  the  bower. 

The  bower  hat  faded  long  ago ; 
The  roses  and  the  passion  flower 

Have  rotted  in  the  sodden  mould ; 

The  new  place  quite  forgets  the  old. 

Ah !  Alice,  if  I  dream  and  dream. 

What  else  is  left  me  in  this  life  t 
New  faces  all  about  me  teem ; 

Strange  hopes,  and  woes,  and  lores  are  rife  | 
I  over-lived  myself,  sweet  dear. 
In  lingering  when  you  left  me  here. 

And  so  my  heart  must  soar  away] 

To  where  alone  its  treasure  is ; 
Despite  my  dream,  that  we  should  stay 

Entranced  in  unfulfilling  bliss; 
What  flery  longings  fret  my  breast 
To  reach,  to  gain,  to  be  at  rest 

Then  die,  my  dream,  die  Oriefs  disease, 
While  I  can  trust — ^where'er  you  be- 
That  you  are  waiting  my  release 

To  live  out  to  its  depth  with  me, 
In  bowers  or  dens  tlirough  nobler  spheres^ 
The  love  suspended  all  these  years ! 
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YovNe  WoMAW— "  Good  morning,  Father  Jacob.** 

Father  CoxnssoR—"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Franklin.    What  sin  have  yoa  been  committing  P*' 

YouiTO  Woman—"  No  sin  at  nil.** 

Fathir  ConrESSOR— «  Thai's  not  true.** 

Toi7So  Woman  C^ffier  hftifaOoHj—*'  The  cat  threw  down  the  battermilk.*' 

Fatuir  CoifPESSOR— "  Very  great  sin  indeed," 

YotJNO  Woman—"  What  must  I  do  ?" 

Father  Confessor — "  Yoa  mast  not  kiss  your  husband  for  the  neit  six  weeb," 


ScANDiL  18  life  in  Belgravia,  and  to  commit  the 
Tulgarism  of  a  pun,  a  muddy  Poole  sends  forth  its 
noiious  odours.  And  Mr.  Baring,  with  truly  sani- 
torj  purpose,  has  sought  to  purify  the  air 
of  the  contamination  —  but  how  P  By  "su- 
borning witnesses,"  it  is  alleged;  admitting — nay, 
seeking  the  evidence  of  those  whose  testimony  is 
unworthy  of  belief.  So  we  are  told,  and  such 
being  the  statement  of  those  principally  concerned, 
we  can  only  say,  ••  Well,  who  denies  of  the  fact, 
SaireyP'*  And,  in  the  cause  of  truth— standing 
firmly  by  Mr,  Poole — here  proceed  to  analyse  the 
stbry. 

Once  again  let  us  repeat  our  firm  belief  in  Mr. 

Poole.    Mr.  Baring  right!      Mr.  Baring  acting 

from  good  motives  I   "No  sich  thing  I"  Of  course 

be  has  some  object  to  serve,  of  course  he  has.   We 

t  down  that  as  an  unquestionabld  truth.    We 


choose  Mr.  Baring  and  all  who  hold  by  him  to  bo 
wrong — very  wrong — blindly  wrong — unpardonA- 
bly  wrong — as  wrong  as  wrong  can  be  ;  and  we 
hold  to  that  assertion  right  or  wrong.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  driven  from  that  position.  It  is  a  very 
good  one  (scarcely  tenable,  however,  but  that^s  in 
confidence),  and  we  will  keep  it.  Was  it  right  of 
him  to  go  and  poke  his  nose  into  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  the  secrets  of  the  Belgravian  coiifessional  P 
If  they  did  exist,  what  then  f  What  barm  could 
they  do  P  Only  destroy  that  most  immaterial  and 
inexplicable  mystefy,  the  soul — only  send  poor 
wretches  downwards  by  an  easy  road ;  and  most 
likely  they  would  go  without  any  help  st  all ;  and 
if  the  road  was  made  shorter,  that  was  all  the  3ia 
— no  small  wrong,  perhaps^  but  that  was  thd 
whole. 
As  to  Mr.Barmg  being  a  clergyman,  and  having  A 
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eonscienoe ! — why,  ils  beside  tie  question  to  allege 
that.  Who  wants  a  oonscieuce  in  these  days,  or 
who  talks  of  a  conscience  now  ?  Conscience  and 
responsibility  !  obsolete  terras,  fit  for  old  women, 
enthnsiastic  persons,  and  children.  Mr.  Poole  has 
a  conscience,  we  suppose.  Let  any  one  dare  say 
our  fafdurite,  Mr.  Poole,  has  no  conscience— we 
feel  energetic  on  this  point ;  let  any  one  dare  say 
Hr.  Poole  has  no  conscience,  and  we*ll  have  that 
nan,  woman,  or  child — yes,  even  if  the  latter  is  too 
jonng  to  toddle  or  chatter,  if  it  can  only  wag  its 
bead  in  an  insulting  manner  when  that  gentleman's 
name  is  mentioned,  and  signify  "  that  man  has  uo 
conscience" — we  say  we*ll  indite  CTcn  such  an  one 
for  a  wilful,  perrerse,  and  malicious  libel — a  gross, 
unpardonable  libel. 

So  now  we  hold  established  the  fact  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  Mr.  Poole  has  a  conscience.  It 
might  be  a  very  nice  conscience  too,  a  delightful 
conscience,  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  an  old  shoe  with 
boles  in  it,  to  let  in  dirt  and  fillh ;  no,  that  will  be 
another  libel  if  any  one  dares  affirm  that.  Mr. 
Poole  is  right,  and  we*re  going  to  write  him  up. 
Was  it  his  fault  that  Susan  B.  was  iu  a  dream  all 
the  time  ?  Her  husband  died  in  the  Guards  two 
years  ago.  Could  she  help  going  mad  at  that  time  ? 
Of  course  she  went  road — every  one  goes  mad  for 
the  'loss  of  a  husband — so  she  went  mad  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  has  never  had  a  sane  thought 
or  uttered  a  sane  word  since.  We  must,  however, 
say  that  we  can't  remember  ever  having  positively 
heard  of  her  being  mad  ;  but,  of  course,  she  was 
mad ;  and,  tlierefore,  her  testimony  is  gone  to  the 
••  bad."  No !  We  don't  say  gone  to  Mr.  Poole ; 
we  say  gone  to  the  bad — and  that'll  be  another 
error  if  any  one  says  we  might  apply  the  word  to 
Mr.  Poole. 

And  Miss  Joy  ! — a  good  pious  soul,  so  anxious 
for  the  spiritual  •  strengthening  of  her  weaker 
sisters — so  anxious  for  them  to  be  guided  rightly, 
and  to  be  in  a  fitting  mind  for  receiving  the  com  • 
munion.  No  ordinary  Christian  certainly  was 
that  Miss  Joy ;  none  of  jour  old  straightlaccd 
fanatics.  Why,  she  was  more  pious  than  the  six 
young  ladies  of  Gloucestershire  who  made  flannel 
wabtcoats  for  the  person  of  their  young  and  un- 
married pastor.  They  were  as  nothing  to  Miss 
Joy,  the  joy  of  Belgravla. 

"  Go  to  Mr.  Poole,"  were  her  words,  "  with  all 
your  actual  sins  and  all  your  polluted  thoughts, 
and  he  will  clear  them  all  away." 

"  I  can  cleanse  your  sins,  or  make  them  soak  in 
you,"  the  Rev.  Gentleman  added ;  for  he  was  a 
reverend  as  well  as  Mr.  Baring — of  a  very  different 
sort,  certainly !  His  principles  were  different,  his 
mode  of  fiction  different,  his  creed  different, 
widely  different;  and  is  Mr.  Baring  to  fancy  him- 
self right  because  ho  differs  from  Mr.  Poole  ? 

What,  after  all,  is  the  mighty  outcry  about  ? 
What  has  Mr.  Poole  done,  even  if  (but  that  is  an 
absurdity)  even  if  this  Susan  B.  has  spoken  the 
truth  f  Why,  Susan  B.  never  speaks  the  truth, 
cyery  bod|  knows  that.    Howeverj  let  us  see  what 


Susan  B.  says  to  the  Irulh  ;  and  what  a  mullitade 
of  people,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  great  number  of  people 
believe  to  be  the  truth. 

First,  she  says, "  Miss  Joy  told  me  to  go  to  Mr 
Poole."  Well,  what  of  that  P  There's  nothing  re- 
markable in  that.  Miss  Joy  might  have  told  her 
to  go  to  Mr.  Anybody  else,  if  she  had  taken  the 
same  interest  in  anybody  else ;  and  yet  uncharitable 
people  blame  Miss  Joy.  Really  the  mistrust  and 
suspicion  and  malevolence  of  the  world  are  comug 
to  a  sad  pitch.  A  lady  cannot  advise  some  poor 
woman  to  go  to  a  clergyman,  a  warm-hearted  and 
philantrophical  clergyman,  without  being  bUmed  for 
it.  However,  Susan  B.  went,  and  then  Mr.  Poole 
pot  a  few  little  questions,  just  by  way  of  form,  to 
remind  her  that  such  and  such  things  were  done 
at  times. 

A  labourej  went  to  an  Irish  priest  on  the  same 
errand  (confession)  which  took  Susan j^B.  to  Mr. 
Poole. 

"  Aud  Pat,  you  know  you're  a  sinner/'  sayi  the 
priest. 

"  By  the  grey  hairs  of  St.  Dunstan,  when  be 
carried  his  head  three  miles  in  his  hands^  I  am, 
you're  Rivirence,"  says  Pat. 

"  And  you  know  you  sould  the  master's  oats 
last  candlemas,  and  got  drunk  with  the  money, 
and  never  gave  the  horses  any  food  but  fodder." 

"  And  faith,  you're  Rivirence,  but  I  did'nt," 
says  Pat. 

"  Then  I  can't  give  you  absolution  for  that," 
says  the  priest.  And  away  goes  Pat,  sore  and 
sad-hearted,  and  without  a  bit  of  absolution  from 
the  priest.  A  month  passes  away,  and  up  comes 
Pat  again. 

"  What's  up  now  ?"  says  the  priest. 

"  Pm  come  to  confess,"  says  Pat. 

'•  You,"  says  the  Priest,  "  sorrow  may  care  to 
hear  you  confes?,  you've  never  nothing  to  tell." 

«  But  I  have  now,"  says  Pat,  bright  like.  *'I 
have  now ;  I've  sould  the  oats,  and  got  drunk  at 
the  fair."  "  There,"  sa>s  Pat  "  b'nt  that  some- 
thing  like?" 

"  Arrah !"  says  the  priest,  "  and  if  you're  not 
the  boy  after  my  own  heart,  to  come  and  tell  it 
out  right.  Down  on  your  marrow  bones,  and  I'll 
give  you  absolution  in  a  jiffy."  The  priest  mum- 
bles out  something  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  then 
he  says,  "  Jump  up,  Pat ;  you're  as  right  as  a 
trivet  now." 

"  By  my  soule,"  says  Pat,  shouting  and  whoop- 
ing as  he  tumbles  off;  "  by  my  soule  I'll  never  go 
empty  handed  to  the  priest  again." 

But  Mr.  Poole  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
priest — perhaps  a  Maynoolh  man,  who  knows? 
AVhat  a  blunder  we  make  in  seeming  to  place  him 
in  juxtaposition  with  an  Irish  priest.  We  return 
to  Mr.  Poole  then.  As  a  curiosity — simply  as  a 
proof  of  the  extending  inventive  properties  of  the 
human  mind— we  mention  the  statement  of  Susan 
B.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  her  first  visit  to  Mr.  Poole ;  perhaps, 
like  Pat,  she  felt  that  she  was  going  empty  handed. 
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Wtialever  tlic  reason  slie  did  not  go  again.  We 
are  not  told  what  "spiritual  consolation"  she 
received  on  the  first  visit ;  but  we  are  told  that 
Miss  Joy  gave  her  "  a  grocery  ticket,"  which  in  all 
probability  she  valued  as  highly  as  the  "  spiritual 
consolation  ;*'  indeed,  we  have  ample  reason  for 
thinking  so,  for  Miss  Joy's  words  when  she  urged  a 
repetition  of  the  visit  were,  "  that  Mr.  Poole  did 
not  think  of  giving  her  anything  more  from  her 
disappointing  him.*' 

We  have  forgotten ;  we  were  absolutely  taking 
all  this  for  gospel,  forgetful  of  our  former  proposi- 
tion that  all  Susan  B.'s  tell  fibs,  and  this  Susan  B. 
greater,  more  palpable  fibs,  than  the  race  of  Susan 
B.'8  put  together. 

However,  we  change  our  tactics,  and  now  argue 
as  if  we  believed  this  wicked  Susan  B.,  who  was 
afraid  to  go  into  a  darkened  room  with  a  very  proper 
and  B«v.  Gentleman  at  three  o'clock  in  the  day  1 
— such  prudery  and  nonsense  1  Suppose  he  had 
asked  her  to  go  into  a  darkened  room  with  him  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  remain  there  until 
three  the  next  morning,  what  then  f  It  would  have 
been  a  ease  of  starvation  for  the  body  at  any  rate, 
but  a  dark  room  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  seems  a  very 
idle  precaution  for  a  rather  old  confessee,  and 
Susan  B.  is  not  young.  The  darkened  room,  we 
seriously  think,  is  the  mere  fancy  of  a  frightened 
imagination. 

Bat  Susan  B.  was  to  have  no  more  grocery 
tickets  until  she  had  gone  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  darkened  room.  Her  children  were  starving ; 
that  did  not  matter — no  more  grocery  tickets,  no 
relief  of  any  kind,  until  she  had  gone  into  the 
darkened  room.  Mr.  Poole  had  nothing  to  do  with 
her  worldly  affairs,  only  with  her  spiritual.  If  her 
children  were  starving,  what  was  that  to  him  ?  He 
did  not  ask  them  to  be  starving ;  but  he  did  ask 
her  to  go  into  the  darkened  room.  He  had  something 
to  do  with  that — that  was  his  business ;  the  starv- 
ing children  were  not. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Susan  B.  repented  the 
error  (or  the  impolicy)  of  her  ways.  She  went  to 
Mr.  Poole  again ;  "  the  darkened  room"  was  still 
his  cry.  He  was  the  reverse  of  the  old  buffer 
Bluebeard — a  darkened  room  was  the  mystery  in 
both  cases.  Patioia  wanted  to  get  into  it,  Susan 
B.  wanted  to  keep  out  of  it.  Both  did  enter,  and 
both  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  rued  their  entrance. 
However,  we've  got  Susan  B.  into  the  darkened 
room  at  last,  for  this  time  she  leaped  over  her  con- 
science and  her  scruples  and  everything  else,  and 
came  down  right  into  the  middle  of  the  darkened 
room! 

["And,  Pat,"  says  the  priest,  "You're  a  big 
sinner  ;  "  you  know  you  stole  the  oats  and  sould 
'em,  and  got  drunk  with  the  money  l"] 

Snsan  B.  is  in  the  darkened  room,  kneeling 
before  a  great  cross.  Mr.  Poole,  worthy  man,  has 
performed  his  toilette  for  the  occasion ;  first  a  black 
gown,  then  a  white  one  over  it»  then  a  girdle.  He 
questions  her  on  the  circumstances  of  her  life,  and, 
in  the  intensity  of  hisChristian  zeal»  probes,  she  says, 


her  most  secret  thoughts — thoughts  which  are  of 
such  ethereal  essence  that  hitherto  she  has  been  un- 
conscious of  their  existence.  At  length  she  leaves 
him,  refreshed  in  soul ;  abo,  no  doubt,  refreshed  in 
body — by  a  grocery  ticket.  A  fortnight  passes ; 
perhaps  the  grocery  store  needs  replenishing. 

She  goes  to  him  again ;  the  darkened  room  ia 
still  the  order  of  the  march.  She  reaches  it  by 
another  way.  Again  are  the  same  questions  asked. 
She  refuses  to  repeat  her  confession ;  but  this  time 
her  spiritual  father  seems  content,  for  he  places  bia 
hands  upon  her  head,  and  gives  her  absolntion, 

["Arrah,  my  boy,"  says  the  priest,  "Pll  ^givo 
yon  absolution  in  a  jiffy  ] 

On  the  following  Monday  Susan  B.  was  to  go 
again  to  have  her  "  mountain  of  sins  removed" — 
prayer  to  God,  heartfelt  fe-vent  prayer  in  her  own 
garrett,  the  sincere  outpouring  of  her  breaking 
heart,  not  being  able  to  affect  the  purpose.  Mr.. 
Poole  had  the  power  to  "  remit  her  sins,  or  to  re- 
tain them  ;"  so  he  said.  GM's  holy  Son  had  no 
power ;  He  had  become  deaf,  indifferent  to  the 
sinner's  cry — hb  power  was  delegated  to  the 
priest.  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden"  was  not  meant — that  word  of  God 
was  to  be  rendered  differently.  "  Go  to  the 
priest;  cast  your  burden  on  him;  seek  rest 
from  him,  he  is  divine  ;  he  can  forgive  sins,  remit 
them,  that  is  the  attribute  of  divinity — go  to  him." 
So  was  it  to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  un- 
lettered votaries  of  the  Belgravian  confessional. 

But,  again,  we  are  forgetting  and  treating  thb 
matter  in  a  serious  light,  as  if  we  believed  it. 
Other  women  were  examined,  and  all  told  the  same 
tale :  but,  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  the 
advocates  of  Mr.  Poole.  We  can  get  rid  of  the 
evidence  of  all  these  people  by  saying  they  nono 
of  them,  not  one,  or  half  a  one,  speak  the  truth. 
They  were  all  in  a  dream,  or  drunk,  or  they  had  all 
lost  husbands  and  gone  road,  or  they  had  not  lost 
husbands  and  gone  mad — which,  by  the  bye,  b  the 
more  likely  occurrence.  Anything  we  will  assert, 
rather  than  believe  that  they  could  speak  the  truth 
in  saying  ought  against  our  protegd. 

"Ughl"  says  an  old  fellow  at  our  elbow. 
"  Ugh !"  he's  a  rank  fool  I" 

"  Nay,"  we  answer  with  a  bland  smile.  "  Nay, 
friend,  thou  mbtakest — verily  he  b  crystal,  clear, 
transparent." 

"  Ah  !'*  says  the  old  grumbler  again,  as  he 
knocks  his  golden  headed  cane  on  the  ground; 
"he's  very  shallow,  yon  mean — ^you  see  to  the 
depth  at  once." 

Now  for  Mr.  Baring.  Antagonbtic  have  we 
professed  to  be — antagonistic  to  the  very  core ; 
"  War  to  the  knife,"  b  our  cry — boyonets  fixed, 
and  charge. 

To  begin,  we  repeat  our  query — What  business 
had  Mr.  Baring  to  meddle  with  Mr.  Poole's  con- 
fessional ?  Suppose  he  did  think  it  is  duty,  what 
of  that  ?  Then,  when  it  was  mildly  hinted  that 
the  "  confessees"  (to  coin  a  word)  had  volunteered 
their  information  for  sordid  purposes,  why  must  ho 
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come  boldly  forward  and  saj  that  he  sought  them, 
not  they  hini ;  and  thatj  so  far  from  their  selling 
their  information,  and  being  anxious  and  willing  to 
do  so,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to 
giro  it  to  him  ? 

Then,  again,  he  most  needs  go  and  write  to  the 
Bishop  of  London^  as  if  bishops  bad  anything  to  do 
with  the  miuisters  under  them.  The  Bishop  should 
hate  said,  as  Mr.  Poole  did  to  Susan  B.,  when  her 
ehildren  were  starting,  "I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  worldly  affairs;*'  but  the  Bishop  was 
every  whit  as  bad  as  Mr.  Baring,  not  one  morsel 
better.  He  listened  to  what  the  latter  said ;  and, 
after  "due  consideration,**  Mr.  Poole  was  sus- 
pended. 

Unjust  oppression !  inhuman  cruelty  ! — suspend 
a  elorgyman  for  shutting  up  a  few  women  in  a  dark- 
ened confessional,  asking  them  eccentric  questions, 
ooinpelling  confession,  and  enjoining  penance  ! 

The  tery  idea  is  monstrous.  The  Bishop  passing, 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  used  to  be  thought  a 
good  man,  and  Mr.  Moody,  and  a  whole  host  of 
others,  secular  and  dit ine,  concurring  in  the  sen- 
tence  !  Truly  the  moral  blindness  and  injustice  of 
man  is  astounding !  Man,  "  straining  at  a  gnat, 
and  swallowing  a  camel** — the  gnat  being  Mr. 
Poole,  the  camel  Susan  B.,  with  her  hump  or 
lump  of  fibs. 

And  did  he  act  from  "  oTcr* enthusiasm,'*  as  one 
of  his  zealous  supporters  says  ?  Of  course  he  did, 
and  his  enthusiasm  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this 
hubbub  and  trouble. 

But  to  Mr.  Baring  again,  as  the  "head  and 
front"  of  this  offending. 

We  profess  ourscWes  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Poole, 
and,  acting  under  so  worthy  a  master,  but  not 
in  his  spirit,  of  course,  we  pronounce  Mr.  Baring 
wilful,  penrerse,  and  malicious ;  anything, 
CTcrything  bad  and  disreputable ;  and  if  he  objects 
to  these  terms,  and  threatens  us  with  our  own 
oudgel  "  libel,"  then  we*ll  turn  sharp  round  and 
tay — if  CTcr  any  man  acted  the  Christian*s  part, 
took  up  the  Christian's  cause,  and  standing  boldly 
forward  for  that  cause,  deserved  all  thanks  and 
honour  from  his  fellow  men,  for  his  courageous 
conduct  with  the  confessional,  that  man  is  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  Fhavcis  Baring  ;  and 
that  will  be  the  truth—when  we  are  oompelled  to 
say  it. 

Perhaps  we  may  state  the  origin  of  this  agita- 
tion, although  everybody  knows  it,  for  if  there  be 
a  small  case  of  personal  scandal  in  the  newspapers 
it  at  least  is  sure  to  find  readers.  One  day  early 
in  the  past  month  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
London  daily  papers  calling  a  meeting  for  the 
following  Friday,  respecting  certain  proceedings  at 
St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  a  church  rendered  notorious 
by  the  Puseyite  tendencies  of  its  worship.  The 
advertisers  stated  that  ladies  were  not  expected  to 
attend.  This  was  enough  to  stir  the  curiosity  of 
half  the  ladies  in  or  out  of  London ;  and  reporters 
were  allowed  to  attend  professionally.  They  went 
there  to  hear  and  publish.  Next  day  they  gratified 


the  eoriosity  of  eager  ladies  by  a  full  account  of  the 
particulars.  Lord  Calthorpe  presided.  Two 
hundred  members  of  the  Commons  and  many  peers 
attended,  along  with  a  large  number  of  the  mala 
public.  No  ladies  sought  to  intrude.  To  thia 
singular  assemblage  the  Honourable  and  Rerorend 
Francis  Baring  narrated  how  he  had  aseertttoed 
certain  facts,  or  what  he  believes  to  be  faets, 
relatiog  to  the  practice  of  the  oonfeaaional  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Poole,  of  St.  Barnabas,  abd  why  he  bad 
laid  these  statements  before  the  Bishop,  who,  after 
consultatiou  with  his  legal  adviser,  had  suspended 
Mr.  Poole  from  the  office  of  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Baring  mentioned  the  conversations  and  proceed^ 
ings  in  the  confessional  as  they  bad  been  nartated 
to  him  by  the  females  who  confessed.  The 
evidence  that  he  obtained  was  etclusively  from 
females.  These  proceedidgs  involved  mysterieui 
costumes  and  forms,  like  those  of  a  masonic  meet- 
ing ;  but  they  may  be'all  right.  The  eonversatknia 
bore  absurdly  strong  on  the  seventh  command- 
ment,  and  all  thoughts  forbidden  thereby,  as  if  if 
was  most  likely  to  be  connected  with  the  besetting 
sin  of  aged  and  starving  females,  chiefly  widows 
with  families. 

The  slightest  impropriety  of  personal  conduct  is. 
and  was  not,  inferred ;  but  this  diving  into  the 
depths  of  a  heart's  possible  impurities  is  in  itself 
improper,'  suggestive  of  evil,  and  altogether  alieA 
from  that  process  which  "  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.** 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  Mr.  Poole  denies  the 
truth  of  these  reported  conversations,  and  says  that 
his  suspension  by  the  Bishop  arose  from  his  own 
declarations,  and  not  the  evidence  produced  by  Mf« 
Baring.  He  also  says  that  he  wishes  to  have  the 
case  publicly  tried,  and  that  there  will  be  a  public 
trial,  in  some  form  or  time,  if  he  can  obtain  thfit 
result. 

In  reference  to  the  lady  named  as  one  of  the 
district  visitors  who  urged  the  females  to  wail 
upon  Mr.  Po9le,  with  confession  of  their  sins,  it 
is  denied  on  Miss  Joy*s  part — although  we  had  not 
read  the  denial  until  all  of  this  article  was  in  type, 
except  this  sentence — that  she  ever  confessed  her^ 
self  to  any  priest,  or  ever  enjoined  the  confessional 
on  any  person,  or  that  she  was  acquainted  with 
these  preccedings.  We  have  not  any  reason  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  the  lady*s  statement ;  and  it  is 
one  result  of  an  evil  system,  that  her  good  should 
have  been,  through  it,  so  extensively,  and  every- 
where erroneously  represented,  and  evil  spoken  of. 

And  now,  is  the  Church  of  England  to  pass  over 
this  affair  with  a  public  meeting,  and  the  suspen« 
sion  of  a  clergyman  or  a  priest  P  It  is  asserted, 
and  not  denied,  that  the  confessional  may  be  esta- 
blished in  her  communion — that  it  may  be  prac^ 
tised  by  her  clergy ;  and  it  follows,  that  without 
any  safe  ground  whatever,  it  may  corrupt  and 
mislead  her  members.  If  the  statement  be  tmS^ 
Lord  £bury*8  motion  of  the  present  session,  for  a 
committee  to  reconsider  the  forms  and  liturgy  of 
that  Church,  was  a  crying  necessity.    We  do  not 
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suppose  that  the  inqoiry  can  be  now  dropped,  that 
Englishmea  will  readily  permit  the  possibility  of 
sttch  qaestions  being  saggeated  to  their  wives,  or 
daoghters,  or  sisters,  as  these  females  say  were 
pressed  on  them.  They  are  witnesses  who  may 
be  false  or  tnie ;  but  is  it  true  that  the  question 
might  have  been  pnt,  that  the  assurance  might 


have  been  given,  to  an  ignorant  female,  that  thii 
priest  had  power  to  remit  or  to  retain  sins  ?  That 
is  the  question  which  more  urgently  affects  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
and  those  of  the  corresponding  Church  in  Scot- 
land,'than  the  details  and  minute  queries  of  the 
Belgravian  confessionalt 


THE    VOICE    OF    CHRISTIAN     SONG. 


A  voLUiCB  published  under  this  title*  is  the  most 
pleasing  work  upon  the  subject  that  we  have  seen. 
A  work  somewhat  similar  in  design  was  published 
recently  in  (Germany,  and  we  liave  had  numerous 
collections  of  hymns  and  religious  poetry  in  our 
language.  There  is,  indeed,  no  more  common 
fbrm  of  republication,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
catalogue  the  number  of  volumes  in  which  it  has 
been  adopted,  and  often  successfully  and  usefully, 
but  not  seldom  with  indifferent  taste. 

This  volume  has  no  feature  common  to  that 
class  of  easy  book-making.  Its  purpose  is  alto- 
gether different,  and,  in  the  performance  of  his 
purpose,  the  author  and  translator  has  laboured 
carefully  and  skilfully,  with  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  love  for  the  subject,  intimacy  with  the 
works  of  old  writers,  lingualistic  capabilities,  and  a 
poetic  temperament.  A  scholar  is  not  commonly 
or  necessarily  a  good  translator  of  poetry — a  poet 
and  a  scholar  alone  can  do  that  work  well.  Many 
translations  into  and  out  of  our  language  are 
destroyed  by  the  nature  of  the  translators,  who 
may  be  good  schohirs,  yet  not  capable  of  sympathy 
with  poetical  knguage.  Upon  the  same  principle 
we  doubt  whether  an  irreligious  person,  otherwise 
competent,  would  be  a  successful  translator  of 
Christian  hymns.  There  is  no  doubt  that  men  to 
whose  life  none  of  their  admirers  could  attach  the 
term  "  religious,"  would  have  been  the  best 
possible  translators  of  the  early  aud  medieval 
hymns  whom  we  or  any  could  name  among  the 
past.  They  were  men  struggling  against  early 
associations,  example?,  and  habits — against  the 
light  that  was  in  them — and  that  is  the  saddest 
and  the  most  terrible  of  all  struggles,  as  the  agita- 
tion and  pressure  of  those  waters  that  descend 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  aud  are  invisible 
for  a  time,  must  be  more  severe,  although  unseen, 
than  the  falls  and  the  rapids  on  which  men  gaze 
with  solemn  awe.  When  this  finer  feeling  had  for 
a  time  gained  ascendancy  over  the  coarser  nature, 
in  the  history  of  these  men,  there  have  guslicd 
forth  springs  from  the  stricken  rock  of  such  clear 
and  crystal  water  that  the  polluted  streams  seemed, 
for  their  brightness,  even  darker  than  its  natural  I 
shade.  This  cUss  would  have  adapted  the  early  I 
songs  of  the  church  to  the  language  of  our  race 
and  time,  preserving  the  thoughts  that  sparkle 
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there,  set  in  a  language  that  we  sometimes  forget 
has  an  expansive  and  expressive  strength  not  in- 
ferior to  the  words  of  the  old  hymn- writers. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  volume  is  to 
trace  from  the  beginning  the  course  of  Christian 
song,  thinking  rightly  that  thereby  we  may  trace 
the  course  of  Christian  faith,  before  and  after  its 
era,  from  Eden  down  to  this  century.  These 
hymns,  like  lights  in  darkness,  point  out  the 
devious  turnings  of  the  road.  More  even  than 
confessions  or  creeds,  they  show  the  feelings  of  the 
many  millions  o(  the  dead,  while  they  were  the 
living,  by  whom  t  iiey  have  been  snug,  and  whose 
minds  they  haunv;ed  while  they  were  in  the  world. 
The  abundant  fullness  of  our  existing  literature 
deprives  us  of  one  advantage  possessed  by  those 
who  had  not  our  superior  advantages.  Our  minds 
may  be  impressed  without  being  imbued  by  the 
poetry  we  read.  It  was  different  in  those  old 
times,  when  the  thoughts  of  any  writer,  to  be 
remembered,  must  have  sunk  very  deep  into 
human  hearts.  Our  memories  are  not  the  only 
record  of  thoughts  that  please  us  now ;  but  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  world's  history,  to  the  vast 
multitude  of  men  memory  was  the  sole  record,  and 
upon  their  .iiemories  were  deeply  engraven  the 
bread  of  their  spirit  life.  The  early  hymns 
became  to  a  multitude,  whom  no  man  can  number, 
the  concentration  of  creed  and  faith.  They  were 
accepted  as  the  articles  of  their  opinion,  cherished 
as  their  consolation  in  danger  and  the  expression 
of  their  joy  in  deliverance.  The  hymns  of  the 
multitude  expressed  their  faith,  and  thus  they 
possess  a  peculiar  raterest. 

In  tracing  then,  these  faith-marks  in  the  poelty 
of  time,  the  author  of  this  volume  resigns  all  the 
long  period,  from  the  banishment  out  of  Kdeu  to 
tlie  immigration  to  Canaan,  as  ages  in  whicli  these 
pleasing  memorials  are  not  to  be  found.  They 
have  disappeared,  if  ever  tliey  existed.  The  so:ig 
of  Miriam  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  is,  ho 
holds,  typical  of  the  grand  song  of  redomptiou, 
echoing  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  the  sea  uf 
glass.  Still  he  believes  that  the  patriarchal  believers 
before  and  subsequent  to  the  ii'lood  had  also  their 
sacred  poetry;  and  that  music  was  not  alone 
known  in  the  cities  of  Cain,  or  alone  used  in  the 
service  of  sin,  or  even  as  a  matter  of  amusement 
and  recreation^ 
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The  condition  of  ancient  music  fteems  oftea  for- 
gotten. The  ancient  world  was  eminently  religious. 
Men  did  not  recognise  those  distinctions  of  sacred 
and  secular  that  we,  with  a  better  division  of  prac- 
tise, employ.  All  music  was,  in  one  shape,  sacred 
to  them.  They  carried  religion  down  into  the 
deepest  sin.  Oomorrha  and  Sodom  may  have  been 
very  religious  cities  in  the  opinion  and  practise  of 
their  citizens.  This  peculiarity  forms  the  grand 
blasphemy  and  crime  of  Heathenism.  Its  existence 
in  ancient  limes  could  scarcely  be  credited  in  the 
present  age,  if  it  did  not  now  exist.  The  licentious- 
ness, murders,  and  robberies  of  Hindostan  are  done 
religiously,  and  they  are  commended  to  some  sup- 
posed deity  as  consistent  with  her  or  his  pleasure, 
l^ana  Sahib  closed  all  his  proclamations  with 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  when  he 
was  engaged  in  the  most  criminal,  sanguinary,  and 
treacherous  murders  of  modern  times.  Hindoo 
murderers,  during  the  present  rebellion,  have  been 
caught  and  hung,  with  prayers  to  the  goddess  Kreli, 
in  their  possession,  that  she  might  bless  the  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  ancient  heathens,  in  like  manner,  commended 
their  most  criminal  deeds  in  praise  and  prayer  to 
the  deity  by  whom  the  act  was  patronised.  Thus 
drunkenness,  licentiousness,  lying,  and  stealing  had 
powerful  patrons  in  their  heavenly  host.  Each 
passion  of  the  human  mind,  however  distressing 
in  its  character  and  results,  had  in  the  ancient 
mythologies,  as  in  the  modem,  not  only  practi- 
tioners, but  a  special  protector.  Thus,  ail  their 
music  became  to  them  as  sacred  as  all  their  vices, 
and  the  most  sinful  of  lives  could  be  put  into  a 
religious  wrapper,  and  become  one  long  act  of 
worship. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  music  and  poetry  were 
employed,  however,  by  the  antedeluvian  descendants 
of  Seth  in  that  true  worship,  which  for  a  season 
became,  in  a  measure,  hereditary  to  that  race. 
The  records  of  that  third  part  of  the  earth's 
history,  with  the  exception  of  the  grand  salient 
points  in  Scripture,  are  entirely  lost.  We  know 
only  that  the  wickedness  of  the  world  prevailed  and 
ripened  into  its  doom.  After  that  doom  reached 
its  fulfilment,  the  family  of  Noah  produced  nearly 
the  same  results.  That,  however,  did  not  occur 
so  rapidly  as  to  confine  the  worship  of  one  Qod  at 
an  early  date  to  the  Hebrew  families  only,  as  some 
persons  now  suppose.  On  the  contrary,  Scripture 
itself  produces  different  evidence,  and  shows  the 
existence  of  "  truth,"  in  opinion  and  practise, 
among  men  of  different  creeds.  The  patriarchal 
blessings  and  prophesies  of  the  post-deluvians  are 
poetical.  This  was  the  case  both  in  'Uhe  blessings" 
of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob.  The  fragments  of  Balaam, 
the  son  of  Beor,  present  to  us  intensely  poe- 
tical prophesies.  More  lovely,  because  the  concep- 
tions of  8  nobler  spirit,  are  the  passages  in  the  dra- 
matic history  of  the  Idnmean  Job — dramatic  in 
form,  although  the  form  expresses  truth,  which  are 
evidently  hymns  of  praise;  and  although  some 
modem  expositorsi  in  very  contracted  criticisms, 


bid  us  believe  that  the  burst  of  praise  with  the 
words,  "  I  know  that  my  B.edeemer  liveth,'*  refers 
to  the  medical  recovery  of  Job*s  personal  strength, 
we  prefer  the  natural  sense,  and  regard  it  as 
the  assertion  there,  like  other  passages  in  the  poem, 
of  a  deliverer,  and  a  delivery  even  from  the  power 
of  death  and  the  grave.  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor. 
had  probably  no  connexion  with  the  Hebrew  race. 
Job  belonged  more  probably  to  that  family,  but  not 
to  the  Israelitish  branch.  In  his  own  country  the 
worship  of  the  son  and  moon  was  the  idolatry 
incipient  in  his  day.  From  other  incidental  pas- 
sages we  gather  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Joseph,  or  of  that  great  man*8  immediate  descen- 
dants, although  to  him  or  them  unknown,  aud  that 
Idumea  was,  in  his  time,  opposed  to  idolatry,  and 
punished  even  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon 
exactly  as  it  punished  infringements  of  the  moral 
law. 

This  volume,  however,  merely  looks  into  the  past, 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  chiefly  occapicd 
with  the  history  of  hymns  aud  bymn-writing,  from 
the  completion  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  to  the 
Reformation,  and  the  period  immediately  suhae- 
quent.  Some  of-  the  hymns  have  been  long 
inheritances  of  the  Church,  without  their  author  or 
their  dates  being  recorded.  The  "  Thrice  Holy/' 
according  to  this  author,  is  found  in  the  earliest 
liturgical  collections.  The  "  Te  BeuvC"  appears 
at  a  later  date.  Their  origin  is  alike  unknown. 
The  traditions  regarding  its  authorship  by  Ambrose, 
or  its  joint  authorship  by  him  and  bis  disciple 
Augustine,  are  dismissed  as  not  proven.  Another 
tradition,  that  the  one  hymn  is  a  combination  of 
many,  may  be  more  correct ;  and  it  may  be  true 
that  these  and  the  Ghria  U  Egeehit  are  fragmeots 
of  a  primitive  Christianity.  This  volume  consists 
of  biographies  of  the  hymn-writers,  and  criticisms 
on  the  hymns,  and  forms  a  chain  of  evidence  from 
this  source  respecting  the  condition  of  Christianity 
through  all  the  ages  within  the  named  period. 

The  author  is  not  only  well  qualified  by  literary 
attainments,  but  his  style  is  singularly  adapted  to 
render  the  exposition  attractive  and  pleasant  read- 
ing. In  referring  to  the  character  of  the  early 
Greek  hymns,  he  suggests  a  reason  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin ;  that,  with  many  other  reasons, 
may  have  combined  to  render  it  one  of  the  earlier 
corruptions  from  the  primitive  Church : 

If  any  difference  is  appareat  between  the  theology  of  th«« 
early  hymns  and  that  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  it  aeenw  to 
be  this: — The  incarnation  and  nativity  of  onr  Lord  teem, 
in  the  hymns,  to  fix  the  attention,  rather  than  His  death  or 
resurrection.  The  language  wonld,  perhaps,  be  rather—**! 
was  dctei mined  to  know  nothing  among  yon,  sare  JesQ* 
Christ,  and  Him  incarnate/'  than  "  I  was  determined  to 
know  nothing  among  you,  sare  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  eriici- 
fled.**  And,  in  some  meamre,  the  reralts  of  this  difference 
may  be  traced.  There  it  great  rqoicing  in  Christ  as  the 
Restorer  and  Saviour,  great  adoration  of  Him  oa  God  mo&i- 
fest  in  the  flesh  ;  hot,  perhaps,  less  apprehension  of  fiin  m 
the  Redeemer  of  sinners,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  has  washed 
OS*  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood ;  and,  the^efo^^  1^<* 
apprehension  of  the  completeness  of  the  redemption,  and  the 
blessed  security  of  the  believer,  living  or  dead.    Prom  thi» 
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tendency  to  male  the  maoger,  and  not  the  crou,  the  centre 
of  the  faith,  probably  aroee  those  first  misapprehensions  of 
the  position  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  afterwards  spread  so 
sadly. 

The  following  passage  Iq  reference  to  the  pro- 
gress of  thst  error  in  the  Latin  Churcb,  forms  one 
of  the  best  statements  against  it,  from  the  absence 
of  that  bitterness  which  never  should  mingle  in  any 
reh'gioas  discussion,  but.  of  all  others,  should  be 
guarded  against  on  this  subject : — 

Little  nonrisbment,  indeed,  coold  it  by  any  ingenuity 
extract  from  the  Bible,  from  the  sorrowful  search  at  Jera- 
salem,  from  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  from  the  cross — 
where  the  last  agony  could  not  extinguish  the  tenderness  of 
Jesus,  nor  that  surpassing  tenderness  draw  from  Him  one 
word  whieh  might  hare  misled  His  Church— from  the  bene- 
diction which  merged  even  her  blessedness,  as  His  mortal 
mother,  in  the  yet  deeper  blessedness  of  His  purchased  and 
espoused  Church.  The  Bible  had  therefore  to  be  hud  aside. 
Of  all  the  incidents  of  Mary's  life  recorded  there,  scare jly 
one  is  touched  on  in  these  hymns  except  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
Tradition  wofe  a  gorgeous  robe  for  her,  and  dressed  her  life 
in  a  fidae  history,  from  the  immaculate  couccption  to  the 
glorious  assumption  into  heaven ;  the  true  Mary,  and  her 
lowly  and  fenuine  life,  an  altogether  hidden ;  and  instead 
of  that  pare  and  haable  form,  with  her  beaTcnly  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  a  queen  standi  before  us,  arrayed 
in  f  ulgar  gold  and  earthly  jewels,  a  goddess  magnificent  as 
any  of  old.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  light  of  Christianity 
altogether  ceased  to  shine  efcn  in  that  unchristian  worship. 
Nerer  was  a  purer  or  more  beaotifnl  ideal  adored  instead  of 
God.  All  that  was  beneficent  in  mau,  tender  and  pure  in 
woman,  and  gracious  in  God,  was  concentrated  in  Mary— 
mother,  maiden,  queen  t  No  sorrow  was  too  minute  or  too 
deep  to  be  poured  on  that  gentle  heart  ,•  no  work  was  too 
mighty  for  the  mother  of  God  to  accomplish,  by  her  com- 
manding intercession.  Pure  as  the  angels,  she  had  the  pity 
of  the  mother  for  the  fallen  child.  But  beautiful  as  the 
image  was,  it  was  not  diTine;  and  high  as  the  example  was, 
it  was  but  one-sided ;  it  could  not  be  complete  as  that  of  the 
Bon  of  Man. 

A  better  specimen  of  the  author's  descriptive 
stjfle.  and  a  very  fair  one,  will  be  found  in  his 
remarks  on  the  earlj  history  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  one  of  the  hymn-writers  of 
antiquity.  These  biographical  sketches  of  the  old 
religious  poets  are  useful  to  the  vast  majority  of 
readers,  who  can  know  little  or  nothing  save  the 
name  of  many  of  these  old  masters,  and  not  always 
the  name.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
authorship  of  these  hymns  most  cherished  in  the 
churches  cannot  be  traced.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  ascribe  one  of  them  at  least  to  an 
Apostle  as  to  any  other  name  of  the  first  century. 
Then  there  are  beautiful  hymns,  and  their  writer's 
name  is  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
these  flowers  in  the  wilderness,  but  they  are  in  the 
wilderness  of  hard  old  languages.  Ephraim  Syrus. 
for  example,  may  not  be  generally  familiar  to 
readers  of  religious  poetry  in  our  own  time,  and 
bis  hymn.  *'The  Children  in  Paradise.'*  will  be, 
probably,  as  little  known : 

Ephraim  Syms  was  a  monk  and  a  deacon,  and  lired  in 
that  "  land  beyond  the  flood,^  from  which  Abraham  was 
called  to  be  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  promise. 
Monuticism  was  becoming  more  and  more  the  one  accepted 
type  of  a  religious  life,  and  Ephraim  is  spoken  of  as  a  man 
of  learning  and  a  monk.    Yet  his  liymas  breathe  much  the 


fragrance  of  a  home.  They  seem  remarkable  for  childlike 
simplicity  and  mucli  tenderness  of  natural  feeling.  There 
is  a  simple  joyousuess  about  his  thanksgivings.  He.  Seems 
to  have  loved  to  dwell  ou  such  themes  as  tlTe  infancy  of  the 
Saviour,  the  Hosnnnasof  the  children,  the  happiness  of  those 
who  died  in  childhood.  One  can  fancy  little  children  cluster- 
ing round  his  knee,  and  learning  from  his  lips  to  lisp  snch 
words  aa  these ;-~ 

THK  CHILDBIN  IN  VLRkDUt, 

To  thee,  0  God,  be  praises 
From  lips  of  babes  and  sucklings. 
As  in  the  heavenly  meadows 

Like  spotless  lambs  they  feed. 

Mid  leafy  trees  they  pasture, 
Thus  saith  the  blessed  Spirit, 
And  Gabriel,  prince  of  angels, 
That  happy  flock  doth  lead. 

The  messengers  of  Heaven, 
With  sons  of  light  united. 
In  purest  regions  dwelling, 
No  curse  or  woe  they  see. 

And,  at  the  resurrectbn, 
With  joy  arise  their  bodies. 
Their  spirits  knew  no  bondage— 
Their  bodies  now  are  free. 

Brief  here  below  their  sojourn. 
Their  dwelling  is  in  Eden, 
And  one  bright  day  their  parents 
Hope  yet  with  them  to  be. 
Christian  children  of  thote  distant  times  might  thus,  as 
they  thought  of  their  brothers  and  sistcii  in  the  grave,  sing, 
"WeareseTen.** 

But  we  intended  to  quote  the  passage  respect- 
ing Clement  of  Alexandria ;  and  if  Epliraira  lived 
the  life  of  a  solitary  in  some  cell  of  Mesopotamia, 
"  or  up  or  down "  among  the  northern  or 
southern  mountains  of  Persia,  perhaps,  close  to 
Ararat,  the  second  birth-place  of  mankind;  or 
further  among  the  Armenian  mountains,  where 
tradition  placed  the  Eden  of  our  first  nativity, 
Clement  was  a  busy  man  in,  but  not  of  the 
world;  passing  anxious  years  with  a  burden  of 
heavy  cares  bending  him  to  the  earth  ;  from  which' 
he  sprung  relieved,  perhaps,  by  the  solace  of 
his  own  spiritual  songs  : 

Of  all  the  cities  ou  that  great  inland  sea  which  once 
washed  the  shores  of  every  civilised  state  in  the  world,  per- 
haps none  serve  better  as  a  tide-mark  to  show  how  far  the 
centre  of  the  socud  world  has  glided  westward  than  Alexan- 
dria. Borne  is  still  imperial,  and  it  is  her  nature,  rather 
than  the  locality  of  her  empire,  which  has  changed.  Con- 
stantinople is  still  the  centre  of  its  own  system,  feeble  and 
ruinous  as  both  centre  and  system  are.  Jerusalem,  as  of 
old,  is  the  holy  city  of  faith.  But  Alexnndria,  still  indeed 
busy  and  flourishing,  is  busy  and  flourishing  only  as  the 
channel  of  traffic  from  western  regions,  which  were  back 
woods  and  copper  digging  when  her  palaces  first  rose.  White 
palaces  and  quays  still  gleam  across  the  bind  Mediterranean, 
breaking  the  sandy  glow  of  the  flat  Egyptian  shores ;  the 
streets  are  thronged  with  eager  motley  crowds,  and  loxorions 
villas,  with  their  gardens,  fringe  the  suburbs,  but  the  motion 
is  galvanic,  commnnicated  by  impulse  from  without,  not 
flowing  from  life  within;  English  and  French  merchants  are 
her  princes,  the  city  is  but  a  great  inn  on  the  overland  route, 
and  if  the  great  oriental  traffic  could  find  other  channels, 
Alexandria  might  soon  sink  into  a  silent,  ruinous,  dreamy 
Turkish  village,  like  Tyre  or  Sidon.  Sixteen  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  indeed  different ;  and  to  understand,  in  any  mea- 
sure, any  life  which  lived  there  then,  we  must  clothr  tU 
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•keldoo-»w«  must  fraotforra  tha  Jry,  dead  naoiM  ia  the 
Bodeot  atlaa  into  pietom. 

About  the  eloM  of  the  leeoiid  rentory,  when  Clemeot  was 
called  to  the  head  of  the  cateebetieal  tehool  at  Aleuadria, 
he  waa  called  to  a  eentre  of  light  and  life  from  which  the 
iliffhte«t  touch  vibrated  in  a  thooMod  direetiont.  Hit  own 
iatelleetaal  hiitory  tllotlratei  ttronKljr  the  ooatrast  between 
the  past  and  the  prneat.  He  seerai  to  have  been  a  mer- 
chantman eeekinggoodijr  pearls,  nntil  be  fonnd  at  length  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  He  wandered  restlcMly  from  school  to 
school,  seeking,  it  seems,  not  to  become  learned,  bat  to  find 
tratb ;  not  content,  as  an  iatelleetaal  cariosity-hnnter,  to 
hoard  np  treasarcs  of  information,  he  wanted  some  liTing 
tmth  to  live  upon.  His  search  was  long.  One  of  his 
teaebers  came  from  Ionia,  the  old  birthplace  of  Greek  science 
and  poetry— ftrea  not  yet  qnite  burnt  into  ashes.  Clement 
seems,  howerer,  chiefly  to  have  drawn  from  Oriental  soorces. 
His  two  neit  teachers  were  a  Coelo-Syrian  and  an  Assyrian 
---names  that  recal  associations  too  ancient  and  shadowy  to 
pietare,  histories  whose  skeleton  is  scarcely  left  to  us,  bat 
only  the  dry  embalmed  mammy,  which  passes  into  dust  as 
you  opun  the  tomb,  before  you  can  tell  what  yon  have  seen. 
Bid  thoughtful  and  educated  men,  indeed,  then  live  on  the 
Cmlo-Syrian  plain,  and  conTerte  beneath  the  grand  porticoes 
of  the  Umples  at  Baalbee  P  Were  animated  philoeophical 
debates  held  nnder  the  shadow  of  those  nagnifloent  colnmna 
which  now  sUnd  so  soliUry  and  abaolnte,  searoely  able  to 
tell  as  their  own  history  f  And  at  night,  when  the  glorious 
Syrian  moon  silTcrad  the  snows  of  Lebanon,  and  threw  the 
gigantic  shadows  of  those  temples  across  the  great  space  of 
their  eonrts,  did  men  watch  there,  whom  all  this  beanty  led 
to  question,  what  lay  beneath  and  beyond  r  Many  centnriea 
have  passed,  indeed,  since  men  have  looked  for  intellfctnal 
tight,  as  Clement  did,  from  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  and  the 
Lebanon  plains  P  The  heavy,  black  pall  of  Mohammedanism 
has  fallen  over  tliem  all,  yet  surely  not  before  the  life  bad 
fled. 

Clement  had  olc  other  teacher,  a  Jew,  from  Palestine 
The  great  Light  Vhieh  shone  for  a  time  in  bodily  presence 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  had  been  rejected,  and  had 
withdrawn  itself;  the  sentence  of  death  had  fallen  on  the 
cities  of  Galilee,  but  it  was  not  yet  executed  to  the  full. 
Tiberias  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of  Jewish  rabbis,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Clement  could  still  listen 
to  the  voices  of  Scribe,  and  Pharisees,  himself  yet  ignorant 
of  thrf  Voice  which  had  silenced  tiieir  lifeless  commentaries 
of  ilie  benefleent  footsteps  which  had  once  trod  those  shores 
nod  those  waves,  bringing  health  to  the  sick  and  sufferinir 
there.  • 

The  author  prefers  the  Greek  hymns  in  some 
respects  to  the  Latin,  or  rather  the  Greek  to  the 
Latin  language,  as  the  mediam  of  poetry.  Different 
opinions  exist  on  that  subject,  and  the  specimens 
which  he  has  translated  scarcely  support  his  own 
idea.  In  one  respect  only  could  the  Lstin  hymns 
be  considered  translations  from  the  Greek,  namely, 
so  far  as  they  paraphrased  the  words  of  the  New 
Testament.  Greek  churches  and  Greek  hymns 
could  not  be  earlier  than  Latin  churches  and  Latin 
hymns,  and,  like  the  Greek,  the  Latin  language 
was  then  copious  and  rich,  from  the  contributions 
of  historians,  orators,  and  poets,  whose  genius  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  any  language.  Tiie  author 
says : — 

They  (the  Latin  hymns)  are  perhaps  deficient  in  some 
quthties  which  severally  shine  in  earlier  and  later  Christian 
poelry.  Compared  with  those  of  the  Greek  Charch.  Ihcy 
read  rather  hie  translationi;  and,  in  a  sense,  are  they  not 
translations  P  The  wonderful  flexibility  of  the  Greek  lan- 
gusge  adapted  itwlf  at  once  to  the  new  flood  of  thouirht 
which  had  to  pass  into  it.    The  delicacy  of  its  inbUe  shades 


of  meaning — the  thunder  and  lightning  of  those  single  words 
which  flash  the  power  of  a  sealence  upon  you  in  a  moment, 
eoadensing  the  force  of  a  phrase  npon  a  point — its  eadleaa 
reprodnetive  faculty — all  these  had  been  fused  for  eenturiet 
in  the  furnace  of  democratic  asaemblies,  delicately  chiselled 
by  the  snbllest  philoeophical  intellects,  fltted  ibr  everyday 
purposes  by  the  constant  use  of  a  witty,  lively,  hi^y- 
educated  people,  when  at  length  the  men  came  who  were  to 
wield  the  perfect  weapon  for  God  and  humanity.  And  the 
process  of  preparation  was  completed  by  the  Divine  hand. 
The  truths  of  Christianity  flowed  for  the  flrst  time  in  Greek 
from  inspired  lips. 

Nine  centories  had  greatly  changed  eren  the 
language  of  Rome.  It  bad  become,  in  acme 
respects,  corrupted  from  the  classical  purity  of 
former  ages;  and,  although  the  language  of  the 
original  cannot  be  criticised  in  that  of  the  transla- 
tiou,  yet  the  genius  of  the  hymn-writer  shines 
through  the  borrowed  words,  and  few  poems, 
ancient  or  modern,  are  more  beautiful  than 
Damiani  on  the  Joys  of  Heaven,  even  when,  as  in 
the  following  verses,  the  argument  is  metaphysicaJ, 
and  scarcely  admits  of  imaginative  illustrations : — 

Time,  with  all  its  alternations,  enten  not  those  boats  among; 
Glorious,  wakeful,  bleat— no  ahade  of  chance  or  change  o'er 

them  is  flung ; 
Sickness  cannot  touch  the  deathless,  nor  old  age  the  ever 

young. 

There  their  being  is  eternal ;  thiap  that  cease  have  ceased 

to  be; 
All  corruption  there  has  perished — there  they  flourish  strong 

and  free; 
Thna  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life  eternally. 

Nought  from  them  is  hidden,  knowing  Him  to  whom  all 

things  are  known ; 
All  the  Spirit's  deep  recesses,  sinless,  to  eaeh  other  shown ; 
Unity  of  will  and  purpose — heart  and  mind  for  ever  one. 

Diverse  as  their  varied  laboars,  the  rewards  to  eaeh  that  fall ; 
Bat  Love^-what  she  loves  in  others— evermore  her  own 

doth  call ; 
Thus  the  several  joy  cf  each  becomea  the  common  joy  of  all. 


Damiani  was  a  cardinal  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  there  exists  a  marked  contrast  between  his 
poem  and  that  of  Thomas  a  Keropis  on  the  same 
subject,  probably  written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Heaven  seemed  to  Damiani  more  like  Eden  renewed 
than  to  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Varied  were  the  joys 
of  Heaven  in  Damiani's  mind,  while  they  were  con- 
centrated in  devotional  praise  in  the  eye  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  The  difference  marks  the 
progress  made  in  immaterialising  futurity  as  eentn- 
ries  passed  away. 

Descending  to  modern  times,  the  author  tells  us 
of  a  hymn  that  is  considcfed  a  relic  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  great  Swedish  King,  although  the 
monarch  only  seems  to  have  suggested  the  senti- 
ments to  his  chaplain,  and  left  him  to  clothe  them 
in  words.  The  indebtedness  of  £urope  to  GastaTtu 
Adolphus  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  pressure 
of  present  times ;  and  a  passage  that  brings  clear 
and  fresh  to  the  mind  the  labours  of  the  Pro- 
testant "  King  of  Snow,'*  is  worth  more  than  the 
little  space  required  by  the  subjoined : — 

On  the  morning  of  hia  hMt  battle,  nhrn  tl  c  aifl;;ee  of 
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Gostftvas  and  VTHlIenitcin  were  drawn  dp,  waiting  (ill  the 
nioruing  mist  dispersed  to  commence  the  attack,  the  Kiuj; 
commanded  Lulhcr*s  grand  psalm,  EXne  feile  Burg  xH  uu- 
ter  Qoff,  to  be  sang,  and  then  that  hymn  of  his  own,  ac- 
companied by  (he  drums  and  trampeti  of  the  whole  army. 
ImmediatHj  afrerwards  the  mist  broke,  and  the  sunshine 
burst  on  the  two  armies.  For  a  moment  Qnstavns  Adolphus 
knelt  beside  his  horse,  in  face  of  all  his  soldiers,  and  re- 
peated his  usnul  battle-prayer,  **  O  Lord  Jesas  Christ !  bless 
our  arms,  and  this  day*8  battle,  for  the  glory  of  thy  holy 
name."  ^'hen  passing  along  the  lines,  with  a  few  brief  words 
of  encnnragement,  he  gave  the  battle  cry,  •*  God  with  us !" 
the  same  with  which  he  had  conquered  at  Lripfzig.  Thus 
began  the  day,  which  laid  him  low  amidst  the  thickest  of 
the  fight;  with  those  three  sentences  on  his  dying  lips,  noble 
and  Christian  as  any  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  dying 
men  since  the  dnys  of  the  first  martyr : — "  I  seal  with  my 
blood  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  German  nation  !*' — *'My 
God,  my  God  !' — and  the  last  that  were  heard,  "Alas!  my 
poor  Queen  ?*' 

An  omission,  as  it  is  deemed,  in  the  religious 
literature  of  iiie  Huguenots  of  France,  and  ibe 
Reformers  of  Scotland,  is  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
io vring  extract ;  aud  while  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  French  Protestani  literature  is  utterly  barren 
of  poetry,  we  recollect  that  some  hymns,  at  least, 
may  be  traced  very  close  to  the  days  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Scotland.  The  deep  struggles  through 
which  these  churches  passed— deeper  than  those  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  England  or  in  Germany 
— may,  in  some  measure,  explain  the  difTirence ; 
and  the  author  assigns  the  early  use  of  the  Scotch 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  in  this  country, 
for  a  deficiency  which  he  thus  comments  upon  : — 

The  same  absence  of  an  CTangelical  national  hymn  litera- 
ture, springing  up  spontaneously  as  a  national  growth  of  the 
lleformation,  which  characterises  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
France  and  French  Switzerland,  exists  also  in  the  sister 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  this 
fact  with  the  similar  form  which  the  Reformation  took  in 


all  liinds.  None  of  the  sfriclly  Calvinislic  communities  have 
a  hymn  book  dating  back  to  the  Reformation.  It  cannot 
surely  be  their  doctrine  wliicit  caused  this;  many  of  the  best 
known  and  most  deeply  treasured  of  the  more  modern  hymns 
of  Germany  and  England  have  been  written  by  those  n ho 
receive  the  doctrine  known  as  Cnlvinistic.  Nor  can  it  pro- 
ceed  from  any  peculiarity  of  race,  or  deficiency  in  luve  of 
popular  music  and  song.  French  and  Scotch  national  cha- 
racter are  too  dissimilar  to  explain  the  resemblance,  whilst 
France  has  mnny  national  melodies  and  songs,  and  Scotland 
is  peculiaily  rich  in  both. 

The  reason  assigned  as  one  thut  wc  think 
partly  explaius  the  peculiarity,  is  also  adopted  by 
the  author.  He  considers  this  ancient  version 
rather  rough  in  its  metre,  but  venerable  :  — 

At  all  events,  the  Scotch  Ps;ilms  are  David*s  Psalms,  and 
not  modern  meditations  on  them,  and  with  all  the  sacred 
associations  which  two  centuries  of  such  a  church  history  as 
that  of  Scotland  has  gathered  round  the  song  of  to  day, 
mingling  it  with  echoes  from  mountain  gatherings  and 
martyrs*  prisons  and  scnifolds,  ar.d  joyful  deathbeds.  Pro- 
bably no  h}'m»  book  could  ever  be  one  half  so  musical  or 
poetical  to  Scotch  hearts  as  those  strange,  rough  verses. 

The  cause  is  explained  in  the  extract.  Ihe 
Scotch  Psalms  are  correct  translations ;  and  an 
astonishing  labour  must  have  been  expended  on 
them — because  the  translators  did  not  paraphrase, 
and  they  had  not  only  to  mould  the  original  into  their 
own  language ;  but  also  under  the  guidance  of 
melodies  that  were  either  easily  followed  or  al- 
ready well  known  to  the  people.  Keeping  theso 
conditions  in  view,  and  submitting  to  the  charge 
of  prejudice,  we  yet  think  that  no  modem 
hymn-book  equals  the  deep  pathos  of  many  of 
the  Psalms. 

We  much  like  this  volume.  The  plan  might, 
we  think,  be  more  fully  wrought  out  in  more 
extensive  volumes,  but  not  in  one  designed  to 
be,  and  deserving  to  be,  highly  popular. 
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Although  our  summary  of  events  narrates  the  lead- 
ing circumstances  connected  with  public  measures, 
yet  so  many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Indian 
Government  bills  that  we  note  them  separately. 
Viscount  Palmerston  introduced  Bill  No.  I, 
which  abolished  the  East  India  Company,  and 
vested  the  Government  of  India  in  a  President 
and  a  Council  of  eight— or  it  proposed  to  accom- 
plish that  object.  The  Council  were  to  have  no 
vote,  and  to  bo  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Mr. 
Disraeli  introduced  Bill  No.  2,  which  abolibhed, 
as  before,  but  gave  the  President  of  India  a  Council 
of  eighteen,  of  whom  a  part  were  to  be  nomina- 
ted by  the  Crown,  under  close  qualifications,  and 
the  remainder  were  to  be  elected  by  Anglo  Indians 
resident  in  this  ooautry — by  persons  holding 
Indian  property,  and  by  the  large  mercantile  con 
$tituenoiea  uan^ed  in   the  bill.     He  ha^  now  in- 


troduced Bill  No.  3,  in  which  the  members  of 
Council  are  to  be  fifteen,  of  whom  eight  are  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  seven  are  to  bo 
elected  by  the  present  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  of  whom  a  large  portion  have 
been  already  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

Bills  one  and  two  limited  the  appointment  of 
these  councillors  to  a  fixed  period  ;  number  three 
gives  them  oBice  for  life.  In  the  first  bill  the 
Crown  was  pation,  and  partly  so  in  the  second, 
along  with  the  electors.  In  the  third  bill  the 
Council  elects  and  the  Crown  nominates  alternately 
for  vacancies.  One-half  of  the  Council  will  be 
self-elected  and  the  other  half  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  but  irresponsible  from  the  day  of  their 
election,  for  they  remain  in  office  for  life.  Let  the 
public  next  remember  the  magnitude  of  Iho 
patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  tlii 
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irresponsible  aiid  &clf-clccf  cd  Council,  and  consider 
trhcilier  these  lern {Stations  are  not  likely  to  make 
them  more  unpopular  liian  ever  were  the  self- 
ejected  monicipalilies  of  Scotland.  If  it  vere 
possible  that  the  system  could  exist  for  twenty 
years,  it  would  build  up  an  oligarchy  of  a  few 
Anglo  Indian  families  dangerous  to  the  State,  from 
their  immense  influence  for  evil — and  very  selfish 
eril  too — while  they  would  have  little  to  spend  on 
any  good  purpose. 

For  we  must  not  forget  thnir  helpless  condition ! 
They  will  dispense  the  patronage  but  they  can 
only  record  their  opinions  and  reasons ;  for  they 
are  to  bare  no  votes.  The  President  for  the  time 
is  the  uucootrolled  master  of  the  situation.  Be 
aeems  to  possess  unlimited  power  over  both  the 
finances  and  the  politics  of  India,  and  he  is  respon- 
sible to  Parliament !  And  Parliament  will  pay  as 
much  attention  to  his  doings  as  it  has  done  to  the 
tiansactioos  of  persons  previously  iu  a  similar 
position.  AVe  allege,  indeed,  that  no  subject  of 
this  country  ever  was  quite  in  a  similar  position. 
We  know  that  secure  despotic  power  without 
a  check  was  never  before  entrusted  to  any  official, 
"who  nevertheless  must  go  out  on  the  Ballot  or  the 
Irish  Eaucational  measure,  or  the  Scotch  forty 
shillings  franchise,  or  anything  else  whatever ;  not 
by  any  ingenious  process  of  reasonings  to  be  con- 
nected in  the  most  distant  manner  with  India. 
We  have  only  to  look  back  for  the  average  duration 
of  a  ministerial  existence  in  order  to  get  at  the 
probable  height  of  an  Indian  Presidency,  and  no- 
thing can  be  clearer  than  the  despotic  minister,  how- 
ever strong-willed,  being  only  a  temporary  although 
he  may  be  a  very  worthy  tyrant,  will  be  in  reality 
a  puppet,  turned  and  twisted  by  the  permanent, 
the  irresponsible  members  of  the  Council,  whenever 
it  luits  them. 

The  conduct  of  the  Government  and  the  op- 
position upon  the  bill  is  unintelligible.  The 
Government,  as  an  opposition,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  re&i^ted  the  proposal  to  legis- 
late. ,They  became  the  Government,  and  ceased  to 
be  the  opposition,  and  they  adopted  the  proposal. 
The  opposition  leaders  have  been  more  consistent, 
but  in  a  very  illiberal  course ;  for  we  venture  to 
suggest  to  them  or  their  friends,  as  an  intellectual 
exercise,  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  deviie 
a  measure  on  worse  principles  of  legislation  than 
those  to  which  they  clung,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
straws  at  which  they  clutched  to  save  themselves 
from  drowning.  Public  opinion  in  the  country  has 
been  gradually  strengthened  against  the  measure, 
but  it  has  grown  too  slowly. 

The  coup  of  two  parties  has  been  too  quick  for 
the  slow  people  out  of  doors.  They  have  not  seen 
the  burden  which  they  provide  for  a  bewildered 
posterity  when  they  give  one  man  power  over  the 
finances  of  India,  and  yet  S£^  that,  although  he  is 
responsible  to  their  Parliament,  yet  they  will  not 
bo  responsible  to  the  creditors  of  India  for  their 
money.  The  arrangement  is  very  strange,  if  it  be 
an  arrangement,  but  not  stranger  than  some  parts 
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unless  some  accident  in  July  prerent  its  infliction. 

Mat  27th. — The  Conserratlres  of  Buckinghamshire 
gave  Mr.  Dupre,  one  of  their  memben,  a  dumer  yet- 
terday,  where  Mr.  Diineli  made  a  long  speech,  and  an 
imprudent  one,  for  he  assured  the  people  of  Slough, 
where  the  dinner  was  held,  that  on  the  accession  of  the 
present  Government  this  country  was  within  a  few 
hours,  perhaps,  of  a  war  with  France,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  Indian  policy  of  his  predecessors  in  bitter  terms. 

The  Board  of  Trade  rrtams  show  a  decline  in  the 
exportations  of  April,  as  compared  with  April  in  the  last 
year,  of  jC53  4,000. 

28th. — The  Commons  re-assembled  after  the  Easter 
recess,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  referring  to  Mr. 
Disraeli*s  speech  at  Slough,  on  Wednesday,  denied  that 
there  existed  any  ground  for  saying  that  the  eountry 
was  erer  recently  within  a  few  hours,  by  any  probabi- 
lity, of  war  with  France.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  long 
reply,  quoting  an  answer  given  by  Viscount  Palroer- 
ston,  when  he  was  in  office,  to  some  question  asked  in 
the  House,  but  it  did  not,  of  course,  support  this  after- 
wine  flourish.  A  warm  discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  application  of  the  words  ^  unmitigated  slaughter 
and  massacre  "  to  the  policy  of  the  late  Government  in 
India  was  condcnmed  justly  by  several  members ;  and 
defended  by  Mr.  Whiteside. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  issued  a  circular,  in 
which  he  almost  commands  the  trustees  of  benevolent 
institutions  to  sell  their  lands  and  invest  in  the  funds. 

The  Montenegrins  say  that  seven  thousand  Turks 
were  killed  in  the  attack  upon  them  a  short  time  ago. 

29th.-~The  Bank  of  England  had,  on  the  26th  inst, 
in  bullion  £18,112.402  on  hand,  being  an  increase  on 
the  week  of  £185,442.  Coiisols  are  dull  and  low, 
from  an  uneasy  feeling  respecting  the  intentions  of  the 
French  Government  in  their  great  military  and  naval 
armaments. 

3 1st.— The  letters  and  papers  by  the  American  mail 
contain  complaints  from  the  United  States,  in  the  usual 
fiery  language,  respecting  the  right  of  search  said  to  he 
exercised  uncivilly  by  British  cruisers  after  slave  ships 
in  the  West  Indian  seas.  The  speeches  in  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  are'  very  strong,  and  smell  of  gun- 
powder. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks  has 
occurred  in  Candia. 

Indian  telegraphic  despatches  say  that  General 
Penney  is  killed  in  action.  His  soldiers  defeated  the 
rebels.  The  event  seems  to  have  occurred  near  the 
end  of  April. 

The  Earl  of  Lucan,  in  the  Peers,  proposed  a  settle- 
mcnt  of  the  Jewish  question,  by  an  Act  to  enable  each 
House  to  settle  the  form  of  iU  oaths  of  admission. 

Viscount  Pdlmcrston  denied  in  the  Commons  that  he 
had  ever  given  the  slightest  foundation  for  Mr.  Disraeli's 
sUtement  at  Slough.  Sir  George  Grey  read  a  solemn 
lecture  to  his  right  honourable  and  ulented  friend. 
Altogether  there  was  a  scene,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  defended  himself  as  well  as  any  man  could 
have  done  who  used  figurative  language. 

June  l.—The  Indian  accounts  come  fuller  by  tele- 
graph. Sir  William  Peel,  the  younger  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  man  of  the  most  prominent 
name  in  the  navy,  died  at  Cawnpore  on  the  17th  April, 
of  small  pox,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  He  won  the 
Victoria  Cross  in  the  Crimea,  and  his  services  as  leader 
of  the  naval  brigade  in  India  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. 

Brigadier  Adrian  Hope  was  killed  in  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  one  fort  of  Gudc,  upon  the  15th  April.  Gen. 
Walpole  is  blamed  for  the  management  of  this  attack, 
in  which  100  lives  were  lost  The  fort  was  evacuated 
in  the  following  night.    Brigadier  Andrian  Hope  was 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  93rd  regt  He  served  well 
in  the  Crimea.  In  India  he  had  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation, and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  brigade,  and 
especially  by  his  regiment,  for  his  bravery  in  battle, 
and  his  conduct  in  the  camp.  Few  otRcersin  the  army 
will  ever  be  more  deeply  mourned  by  their  immediate 
followers  than  Adrian  Hope.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
and  uncle  of  the  present  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  and  was  at 
his  death  in  his  thirty  .seventh  year. 

Walpole  defeated  the  rebels  on  the  22nd  April,  cans, 
ing  them  a  loss  of  500  to  600  men  killed.  He  joined 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Futtleyghur,  on  the  27th 
April. 

On  the  2l8t  April,  300  men,  under  Captain  Lagraud, 
attacked  Kaer  Sing's  force  in  the  jungle,  and  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  three  officers  and  138  men 
killed  and  2  guns. 

General  Whitelock  had  defeated  the  Nawabe  of  Banda 
on  the  19th  April,  caoaing  him  a  loss  of  500  men  and  4 
guns.    Thereafter  the  city  of  Banda  was  captnred. 

In  the  Commons,  Captain  Vivian  carried  a  resolution 
by  a  majority  of  one,  for  the  union  of  the  Horse  Guards 
and  the  War-office.  The  squabble  in  the  Commons 
regarding  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  at  Slough  was  con- 
tinned  in  the  Peert.  The  Earl  of  Derby  remarked  that 
the  speech  was  delivered  on  a  festive  occasion,  and  this 
is  the  best  explauation. 

2nd. — Sir  Archibald  Wilson,  of  Delhi,  was  entertained 
at  a  public  dinner  in  London  this  evening,  and  in  nar- 
rating particulars  connected  with  the  capture  of  Delhi, 
denied  emphatically  that  any  woman  or  child  had  been 
injured  by  the  storming  parties. 

3rd. — ^The  insurrection  in  Candia  continues,  but  the 
rebels  say  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  removal 
of  their  Pasha  and  the  reduction  of  taxes. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  a  vote  of  £128,607  for  the 
London  poHce-force  was  cirried  by  a  majority  of  157 
to  28.  The  minority  wisely  thought  that  the  metropolis 
should  pay  for  its  own  police. 

4th. — The  Parliamentary  business  was  almost  con- 
fined to  notices  and  questions.  Lord  Stanley  having 
been  removed  from  the  Colonies  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul,  and  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  having  accepted 
the  Colonies,  a  contest  for  the  political  novelist's  seat  is 
threatened. 

5th. — ^The  Bank  of  England  shows  a  further  increase 
of  its  bullion  by  £91,397 ;  yet  rumours  of  war  keep 
down  the  value  of  national  securities.  An  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  has  been  proceeding  since  the  end  of  May, 
and  was  very  brilliant  on  the  1st  and  2nd  inst 

7th.—- The  American  papers  received  by  the  steamers 
of  this  week,  are  full  of  indignant  tirades  against  the 
officers  of  the  British  cruisers,  but  no  evidence. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone's  amendment  to  the  < 
Indian  resolutions,  empowering  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  act  as  the  first  council  for  India,  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  265  to  116. 

8th.— The  third  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition 
of  Church  Rates  was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a  vote 
of  266  to  203.  Leave  was  refused  for  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  to  establish  vote  by  ballot,  by  a  vote  of  294 
to  197.  Prospecta  get  worse  in  this  matter.  This 
division  was  as  bad  as  Mr.  Berkeley  ever  sustained  on 
his  annual  motion. 

9th. — ^A  telegraphic  report,  in  anticipation  of  the  Cal- 
cutta mail,  states  that  Sir  Hugh  Rose  defeated  the 
Calpee  rebels  on  the  30th  April.  Their  loss  was  400 
men.  The  Chinese  say  that  the  new  commissioner  pro- 
poses to  recapture  Canton. 

10th. — Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  having  been  re- 
elected for  Hertfordshire  witliout  opposition,  resumed 
bis  seat,  for  the  first  time  in  official  connection  with 
any  Oovemment,  and  as  a  Cabinet  minister.  Mr.  Locke 
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King's  bill  for  the  extension  af  the  county  franchise  to 
£10  occupiers  was  read  a  second  time,  by  a  majority 
of  226  to  168.  The  Scotch  Universities*  bill  was  read 
a  second  time. 

11th.— A  pacific  night  in  Parliament.  The  Govern- 
ment were  able  to  announce  that  the  King  of  Naples 
had  agreed  to  pay  £3,000  to  the  two  British  engineers 
illegally  imprisoned  by  the  Government,  and  had  placed 
the  CagUari  and  its  crew  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
representative,  to  be  done  with  as  he  pleased.  Also  in 
reply  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  pled  guiltless  to  any  fear  that  the  armaments 
of  France  would  be  applied  against  this  country,  but 
he  admitted  that  our  defences  should  be  more  com- 
plete than  they  are  even  yet,  with  all  our  expenditure. 

12th. — The  announcement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  last  evening  did  little  to  raise  the  price  of 
Consols  to-day,  and  they  were  sold  for  95).  The  bank 
return  shows  a  reduction  of  £182,885  in  bullion.  The 
weather  for  the  month  is  extremely  hot,  accompanied 
by  heavy  occasional  rains,  frequent  thunder  storms, 
and  a  harvest  ||>rospect,  that  has  materially  reduced 
the  value  of  grain. 

14th. — The  Queen  left  London  to-day,  in  order  to 
open  a  park  at  Birmingham,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  the  contributions  of  all  classes  in  that  town  for 
public  purposes.  The  train  stopped  at  Coventry,  where 
her  Majesty  was  received  by  a  vast  concourse  of  ribbon 
and  watchmakers,  and  by  9,000  Sabbath-sohool  children 
— ^who  formed  no  small  part  of  the  spectacle,  which 
they  enjoyed  well. 

In  the  Commons  a  loud  debate  followed  the  proposal 
by  Lord  !Stanley  of  the  Government's  fifth  resolution, 
to  the  effect  that  the  council  for  India  should  be  partly 
elected  and  partly  nominated;  and  it  was  carried 
against  Lord  John  Russell's  proposal,  that  the  Council 
should  be  entirley  nominated,  by  a  majority  of  250  to 
185— the  Ministerial  majority  being  much  larger  than 
was  anticipated. 

The  mails  from  America  and  the  West  Indies  brought 
no  intelligence  calculated  to  cause  apprehension  for 
hostilities  in  that  quarter ;  and  the  official  declaration 
in  the  Moniteurf  that  France  did  not  contemplate  war- 
like proceedings,  is  worth  not  much,  but  something. 
Consols  were  rather  better  that  on  Saturday,  althougn 
the  difference  scarcely  admits  of  being  quoted. 

The  extremely  fine  weather,  and  other  causes,  led  to 
a  decline  in  the  com  market. 

15th.- -The  bill  to  repeal  the  Property  Qualification 
Bill  for  the  members  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Peers,  and  passed.  So 
there  is  one  point  of  the  charter  gone  for  ever.  The 
property  qualification  was  a  farce,  and  inapplicable  to 
the  sons  of  Peers.  Mr.  Baxter's  proposal  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  under  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
was  defeated  by  174  to  47.  The  House  cannot  afford  to  us 
the  indulgence.  It  would  cost  £1,500  a  year.  The 
Lord  Advocate  opposed  the  proposal,  saying  that  he 
had  not  too  much  to  do,  in  his  office,  yet  we  hear 
already  that  he  is  willing  to  resign  his  place  for  the 
judgeship  now  vacant.  Immediately  after  the  vote 
against  Mr.  Baxter's  proposal,  in  which,  no  doubt,  Lord 
Naas  joined,  that  nobleman,  as  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
proposed  a  new  police  bill  for  that  country,  by  which 
even  its  small  towns  are  to  have  constabulary,  if  they 
will  pay  half  the  cost,  and  the  other  half  is  to  he  de* 
frayed  from  the  Consolidated  fund.  No  want  of  money 
for  police  in  Ireland  1 

The  reception  of  Her  Majesty  at  Birmingham,  by 
all  classes  and  ranks,  is  described  as  having  been 
superb  to- day.  {The  purpose  of  the  Queen's  visit, 
to  inaugurate  Aston-hall  and  park,  bought  by  the 
people  for  the  people,  was  excellent.  The  weather  wm 
beautiful.  The  number  of  persons  present  is  stated  »t 
from  onc-hslf  to  one  whole  million  i  b"t  the  Sabbath- 
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fcliool  scholars  and  teachers  were  a  defined  multitade  | 
of  4,700.     The  proceedings  all  passed  off  well,  to 
the  credit  of  the  hardware  districts  of  England. 

This  erenlng  it  is  stated  that  General  Espinasse, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  France,  has  resgned.  The  | 
act  infers  a  retam  to  more  constitutional  principles  ^ 
than  have  existed  recently  in  France.  Consols  do  not,  ; 
however,  recover  in  price.  They  are  now  so  low  i 
as95|. 

16th. — ^The  motion  to  read  the  bill  for  abolishing  the 
Edinburgh  Annuity  Tax  a  second  time  was  lost  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  rote  of  130  to  129  ;  and  the 
Commons,  by  lOS  to  96,  refused  to  go  into  committee 
on  the  Registration  of  Voters  in  the  Scotch  Counties 
bilL  So  progress  in  Scotch  affairs  is  decisiTe  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

17th. — Lord  Stanley  declined  to  proceed  further  in 
the  Indian  matter,  by  resolutions  to-day,  and  the  bill. 
No.  3,  is  to  be  immediately  introduced,  and  passed  at 
the  quickest  possible  speed. 

18th. — ^The  early  closing  agitation  has  produced  a 
memorial  from  eleren  bundled  mercantile  firms  in 
London  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  &Tour  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  business  at  two  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 

The  complaints  of  the  United  States  Covemment, 
people,  and  press,  against  the  search  for  slaTers  under 
the  United  States  flag,  was  the  subject  of  conversation 
in  the  Commons,  when  the  GoTemment,  through  one 
of  its  officials,  intimated  that  they  were  quite  willing 
to  recognise  the  right  of  the  States  flag  to  cover  piracy, 
stealing,  or  any  other  Till  any  respecting  which  no 
questions  should  be  asked.  So  there  is  an  end  of  that 
matter.  Upon  the  same  terms  it  will  be  easy  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

1 9th. — ^The  Thames  has  become  so  much  a  common 
sewer  that,  in  the  wann  weather  now  prevalent,  it  is 
scarcely  passable. 

The  bullion  in  the  bank  has  gone  below  eighteen 
millions,  having  fallen  in  the  week  by  £101,434. 

21  St — Two  great  fires  in  London,  on  Saturday  and 
on  Monday,  are  said  to  have  destroyed  property  valued 
at  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Both  occun^  close  to  the 
river,  at  Limehouse  on  Saturday,  at  London  Bridge  to- 
day.^ As  no  other  cause  is  stated,  they  may  have 
originated  from  the  great  heat. 

The  House  of  Commons,  this  evening,  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  excise  duty  on  paper,  as  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue,  would  be  impolitic. 

22nd — The  proceedings  in  Parliament  have  become 
very  desultory,  and  the  members  are  evidently  bringing 
np  the  fragments  of  business,  and  giving  notices  of 
^ood  intentions  for  the  next  year.  Lord  John  Russell 
introduced  a  bill,  to  be  read  a  second  time  next  year, 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  relating  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency :  and  Mr.  Tite,  forgetting  his 
own  business  as  an  architect,  so  much  needed  around 
the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  sUted  the  case  of  Eng. 
lish  lunatics,  andjconcluded  by  moving  for  a  committee 
respecting  their  management  next  year.  In  the  Peers, 
Ml  the  ex-chancellors  combined  together  in  saying 
that  new  buildings  were  needed  for  the  Courts  of  Chan- 
eery,  and  that  the  subject  should  be  considered  next 
year.  The  House  of  Commons,  after  a  smart  debate, 
passed  a  resolution,  moved  by  Lord  Hotham,  "  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  usage,  and  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  this  house,  that  any  of  its  members  should  bring 
forward,  promote,  or  advocate,  in  this  house,  any  pro- 
ceeding or  measure  in  which  he  may  have  acted  or 
been  concerned,  for  or  in  consideration  of  any  pecuniary 
fee  or  reward." 

The  resolution  of  course  affects  not  the  conduct  of 
public  officers,  whose  connection  with  measures  and 
their  rewards  arc  known  publicly ;  but  however  correct 
the  latter  clause  of  the  declaration  may  be,  the  first, 
as  to  "usage,"  is  eminently  unsound.    When  did  the 


new  **  usage*'  'commence  ?  Mr.  Roebuck  distinctly 
sUted  that  he  had  been  offered  a  fee  of  £S00  aa  a 
beginning,  with  an  apology  for  the  trifling  nature  of 
the  sum,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  royad  family  of 
Oude  in  that  House,  and  a  proper  investigation  might 
show  that  there  have  been  many  proceedings  of  that 
nature.  The  gentleman  who  attempted  to  administrr 
the  j£5i»0  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  met,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  rough  repulse,  and  departed  with  his  money 
in  his  pocket.  The  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of 
1.51  to  8,  on  the  previous  question,  and  again,  by  one 
of  210  to  27  on  the  main  question,  determined  to  ahow 
their  intention  of  being  honest  hereafter,  whatever  the 
usage  may  have  been  in  past  times ;  and  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  odd  27  members  are  advertised  as 
ready  to  take  anything  that  offers  for  work  to  be  done» 
since  that  would  be  a  very  unworthy  interpretation  of 
a  vote,  to  which  the  meaning  was,  **  that  the  voters 
thought  the  House  did  not  need  to  tell  the  world  that 
its  members  were  honest  and  hononrablemen. 

The  state  prosecutious  were  compromised  to-day  by 
the  defenders— Truelove,  the  London  publisher,  and 
Tchorzewski,  the  Polish  author—both  alleging,  through 
their  counsel,  Mr.  James,  that  they  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  prompt  any  one  to  assassinate  any  person 
whatever,  and  particidarly  not  to  mnrder  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  They  also  offered  to  withdraw  their 
several  works  from  publication;  so  the  author  and 
publisher  are  not  to  be  witnesses  for  the  doctrine 
"killing  no  murder;"  but  also  they  will  not  be 
prisoners,  or  be  put  to  great  trouble.  The  trials  ori- 
ginating here  in  the  attempt  of  Orsini  to  mnrder  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  are  ended  now,  without,  we 
suspect,  affording  complete  satia&ction  to  the  Imperial 
mind. 

Yesterday,  Richard  Butler,  the  Earl  of  Glengall, 
died  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  the  last  Earl  of 
that  title.  In  his  earlier  years  the  late  Earl  wrote 
several  dramatic  works,  of  which 'the  "Irish  Tutor" 
was  the  more  celebrated,  and  a  vexy  clever  faroe.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  more  recently  a  political  writer  in 
the  Conservative  cause. 

23rd — ^Mr.  Truelove,  the  publisher,  declares  that  he 
was  led  into  saying  what  he  was  supposed  to  have  said 
by  his  counsel,  but  did  not  say  himself,  from  an  under- 
standing that  the  Government  wished  him  to  withdraw 
his  pamphlet  for  the  public  service.  M.  Tchorzewski 
is  to  follow  with  some  similar  explanation.  Very  strange 
it  is  that  the  Government  should  have  private  transac- 
tions  with  its  prisoners. 

The  Thames  is  taking  a  not  very  sweet  revenge  on 
the  Courts  of  Justice  and  Parliament  by  slow  poisoning 
and  suffocation.  Judges,  and  members  of  the  Lower 
House  especially,  are  in  a  very  bad  state. 

The  East  India  Company  have  voted  annuities  of 
£1,000  to  Sir  James  Outram  and  £2,000  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  for  good  services. 

The  crops  in  Southern  Russia  are  said  to  be  burned 
by  the  sun,  and  there  is  no  nun. 

24th.— The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  show  a 
falling  off  in  the  exportations  for  May  of  £1,148,000, 
as  compared  with  May  previous;  and  of  £6,969,170 
on  the  five  months,  as  compared  with  the  similar  period 
of  the  last  year.  The  Indian  bill,  No.  S,  was  read  a 
second  time  in  the  Commons  this  evening.  In  the 
Neapolitan  territory  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  a  storm  of 
wind,  have  overturned  a  number  of  houses  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Salva,  and  destroyed  twenty-three  persons-  The 
drought  in  Germany  is  very  severe. 

25th.— The  Indian  bill,  No.  3,  went  into  committee 
in  the  Commons.  A  proposal  to  divide  the  financial 
power  of  the  President  with  the  Council  was  rejected 
by  221  to  77.  Another,  to  reduce  the  Council  to  twelve 
members,  was  rejected  by  227  to  165.  A  third,  in 
favour  of  the  nomination  of  all  the  members  by  the 
Crowni  was  rqected  by  240  to  147.    f^e  second  |Ad 
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third  unendmentB  were    moved    by  Viscount  Pal- 
merston. 

An  Indian  telegraphic  report,  in  advance  of  the 
Calcutta  mail,  brings  no  news  that  we  had  not  pre- 
viously from  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  The  Begum  of  Oude  is 
said  to  have  raised  25,000  men,  with  whom  she  threatens 
Lucknow.  General  Lugard  has  had  hard  fighting  at 
Jagdespore,  and  been  successful. 

The  Thames  occupies  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  is  $0  likely  to  eject  the  members  by  its  smell  that 
one  of  them  has  already  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  a 
new  place  of  meeting.  We  trust  it  may  be  unsuccessful, 
and  that  the  members  may  be  retained  within  smell  of 
their  own  neglect. 

26th. — The  Bank  of  England  has  increased  its 
bullion  during  the  week  by  £113,686,  and  has  again 
over  eighteen  millions,  or  £18,033,136  in  its  posses- 
sion. From  America  great  floods  are  reported.  From 
the  Continent,  want  of  rain.  Cairo  on  the  Ohio  is  said 
to  be  swept  away,  and  on  the  Mississippi  more  than  one 
hundred  lives  have  been  lost  by  the  bursting  of  a 
steam-boiler.  The  supposed  outrages  of  British  naval 
commanders  turn  out  to  have  been  no  outrages 
whatever. 

Dr.  Alfred  Smee,  in  the  Timet,  declares  that  the 
Thames,  at  London,  is  now  in  a  state  of  putrid  fer- 
mentation. No  river,  he  says,  was  ever  known  to  be  in 
the  same  condition  before.  He  anticipates  great 
possible  evils  in  August  and  September.  When  the 
lunatic  Bill  was  passed  for  Scotland,  a  short  time 
since,  we  recollect  the  criticism  of  the  English  press  on 
the  hardness  of  the  northern  hearts  that  made  such 
deeds  possible  as  were  known  to  have  existed.  It  now 
appears  that  an  equally  distressing,  if  not  more  distress- 
ing, practice  has  been  pursued  towards  the  insane  in 
England,  without  the  knowledge,  we  are  certain,  of  any 
great  part  of  the  population. 

28th— The  telegraphing  in  anticipation  of  the  Bom- 
bay mail  is  mixed  as  usual.  A  rising  has  occurred  in 
the  South  MahratU  country,  and  although  it  seems  to 
hive  been  suppressed,  yet  the  event  excites  uneasiness. 
Some  disorders  are  also  threatened  in  the  Nizam's 
country.  The  22nd  and  23rd  May  were  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  the  war.  On  these  days  great  advan- 
Uges  were  gained.  The  Calpee  rebels  came  out  and 
fought  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  column,  within  three  miles  of 
the  city,  on  the  22nd.  They  lost  600  men  in  killed, 
and  8  guns.  Next  day  they  evacuated  the  place,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  took  possession  of  the  city  and  the  fort, 
where  he  found  ammunition  in  large  quantities,  60 
guns,  and  26  standards.  A  rapid  pursuit  of  artillery 
and  cavalry  occurred,  in  which  a  number  of  the  enemy 
were  slain,  and  the  columns  necessarily  more  dispersed. 
As  Sir  Colin  Campbell  advanced  against  Bareilly,  he 
left  a  small  deUchment  in  Shahjehanpore.  They  were 
besieged  by  the  Moulvie,  with  fugitives  from  Lucknow. 
The  Commander-in-Chiel  sent  General  Jones  to  relieve 
them.    He  accomplished  that  object  by  defeating  the 


Moulvie.  In  Ms  turn,  he  was  besieged  by  KhanBaha- 
door  Khan  and  Nana  Sahib,  with  the  fugitives  from 
Bareilly.  This  circumstance  shows  that  Nana  Sahib 
did  not  escape  across  the  Ganges.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  obliged  to  march  for  the  relief  of  General  Jones, 
and  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  besiegers  on  the  23rd 
May,  following  them  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
capturing  another  town  where  they  had  taken  refuge. 
Calpee  is  fifty  miles  from  Cawnpore,  which  is  fifty  miles 
from  Lucknow ;  and  Shahjehanpore,  although,  in  the  old 
British  territory,  is  on  the  western  borders  of  Oude. 
We  infer,  therefore,  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  within 
200  miles  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  at  the  close  of  May.  They 
had  the  great  body  of  the  enemy  between  them.  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  if  he  advanced  towards  Cawnpore,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Jumna,  as  the  rebels 
had  built  a  bridge  at  Calpee.  At  Cawnpore,  the  bridge 
of  last  year  exists.  If  he  should  cross  into  Oude,  Nana 
Sahib  and  his  friends  would  find  themselves  cooped 
into  narrow  space,  between  two  powerful  armies,  with 
the  Ganges,  too  rapid  for  the  means  of  crossing,  in 
their  possession,  and  the  Tarae  forest  their  refuge  in  the 
north.  Sir  Edward  Lugard  had  been  engaged  in  hard 
fighting  with  the  remainder  of  Koer  Sing's  forces  in 
the  jungle,  and  there  were  rumoured  disturbances  at 
Gwalior. 

Consols  did  not  improve  by  this  intelligence,  but  were 
done  at  96^. 

Wheat  advanced  in  London  Is.  per  quarter  to-day, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  fineness  of  the  weather. 

The  Commons  were  engaged  in  dry  discussions  upon 
the  Scotch  Universities',  funded  debt,and  military  orga- 
nisation. 

29th. — ^A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  at 
present  considering,  in  haste,  the  best  means  of  cleansing 
the  Thames.  Such  considerations  are  useless  in  the 
dog  days.  The  Thames  is  a  great  sewer  for  all  filth ; 
with  banks  of  mud — most  dangerous  mud,  in  a  most 
dangerous  position,  half  dry,  half  wet,  for  half  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  day  and  night.  If  London  were 
not  a  very  healthy  locality  the  inhabitants  would  have 
been  all  dead  long  ago.  As  it  is,  if  these  mudbanks 
are  stirred  up  to  mischief,  for  the  next  three  or  four 
months,  a  fourth,  or  a  sixth,  or  a  tithe  of  the  London 
people  will  die  of  the  pestilence  or  of  a  plague.  They 
may  depend  upon  that  The  only  thing  that  can  now 
be  done  for  the  season  is  to  employ  disinfecting  agents ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  suggested  100  tons  of  lime 
daily  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  sewers,  which  feed  the 
great  sewer— namely,  the  river.  Only  think  of  deodo«> 
rising  a  great  river  like  the  Thames.  Better  make  the 
three  or  four  millions'  worth  of  main  sewers  spoken  of, 
we  think,  from  time  immemorial. 

The  Peers  also,  yesterday,  agreed  to  address  her 
Majesty  in  favour  of  expunging  from  the  Book  of  Com. 
mon  Prayer  certain  forms  relating  to  political  anniver- 
saries, such  as  the  6th  November,  80th  January,  and 
29th  May. 


MY  LAST  EVENING  PARTY;  OR,  WHY  THE  WON'T  PROPOSE. 

I  dance   but  little — 'tis  too  hot — so  talking  is  my 


Since  social  subjects  now  are  made  each  worn-out 
scribbler's  topic, 

111  photograph  a  social  scene,  with  fancy  stereosco- 
pic; 

And  now  to  introduce  it,  friends,  you'll  see  whene'er  I 
start,  I 


pastime ; 
rilji 


just  jot  down  the  kind  of  thing  I  underwent  the 
last  time : 

I  cased  my  throat  in  neckcloth  vhite,  and  went  to 
waste  my  leisure, 


Am  only  eoing  to  describe  my  last  week's  evening     And  lose  m>  sleep  in  healed  rooms,  which  modern  folk 
party.  call "  pleasure." 
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There — ^now  suppose  I're  just  stood  up  to  Tie  with  other 

dancers, 
Who  stumble  through  the  "  Schottischc,"  aud  make 

havoc  of  the  "Lancers," 
Imagine  lorely  partner,  too — some  *'  grand  Seigneur's" 

fine  daughter, 
Whose  ton  is  ne  plug  ultra,  and  whose  mind  is — milk 

and  water ! 

The  conversation  now  begins ;  T  talk  about  Rossini, 
Alboni,  Grisi,  Titiens,  and  "  dear  Signer  Giuglini ;" 
Whereto  she  murmuis  "  Yes"  or  ♦*  No," — which  is  tiie 

sole  variety 
Of  talk  you  hear  in  what  is  called,  "  the  very  best 

society." 

I  try  it  on  with  Tennyson — I  rave  of"  In  Memoriam," 
Whereat  she  blandly  shows  her  teeth,  and  thinks  a 

horrid  bore  1  am  ; 
I  change  the  theme,   church-gossip  quote,  and  run 

through  all,  to  please  her. 
From   grand  Belgravian   "Barnabas,"   to  Peckham's 

"  Ebenezcr." 

I  ask  her  what  she  really  thinks  of  the  Reverend 

Sugarlip's,  friends, 
Who  is  "so  kind   to  frailties,"  an:l   only  calls  sins 

"  slips,"  friends ; 
Her  thoughts  are  these — his  hands  arc  white,  his  ring 

worth  monarch's  ransom, 
His  whiskers  curl  quite  holily,  and — "  don't  you  think 

him  handsome?" 

Alas  !  I'm  well  nigh  bored  to  death ;  to  show  it,  were 
transgression ; 

And  so  I  straightway  talk  about  <<  auricular  con- 
fession," 

Whereat  the  simpering  charmer  smiles  a  smile  as  sweet 
as  honey. 

And  what  men  call  disgusting,  she  only  fancies 
**  funny!" 


And  this  is  what  is  called,  I  know,  «*  an  elegant  young 

lady;" 
I  don't  quite  see— but  I'm  a  Goth — and  really,  I'm 

afraid,  I 
Run  little  risk,  to-night  at  least,  of  losing,  ere  I 

start,  my 
Reason,  heart,    or  what  you  like,   to    any  of  thi» 

party. 

And   yet  I  see,  as  thick  as  flies,  sleek  dandies  all 

around  her, 
I  know,   besides,  the  fair  one  is— a  forty  thousand 

pounder ; 
I  kneel  not  to  the  **  golden  calf,"  am  neither  rash  nor 

sudden. 
And  like  (besides   a  high  bred  wife)  a— well-boiled 

apple  pudding ! 

Now,  ladies,  if  you  ask  me  why  the  men  arc  not  "  pro- 
nosing," 

I'll  "let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,"— the  secret  I'm  dis- 
closing : 

Wc  want  our  wives  to  he  of  use — and  I  would  wish  my 
Dinah 

For  other  use  than  ornament— like  onnolu  and  china  I 


But  day's  long  dawned,  the  lights  burn  out — the  birds 

outside  are  singing ; 
I  bid  adieu  J   within  a  cab    tired  legs  I'm    gladly 

flinging ; 
I  leave — a  sadder,  "  seedier"  man — the  satin  and  the 

silk  now, 
And  just  reach  home  at  eight  o'clock,  andj  enter  with 

the  milk  now ! 

W.  B.  B.  S. 
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Essays  on  Various  Subjects^  By  JooN  Williams, 
A.M.,  Oxon.  London:  John  Russell  Smith. 
1  vol.     Pp.  382. 

The  various  subjects  of  these  essays  arc  chiefly 
antiquarian,  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
ancient  Britain  and  the  ancient  Britons,  with 
primilive  traditions  and  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture. Dr.  Williams's  name  is  so  favourably  known 
to  scholars  in  these  departments  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  work  would  be  sufficient  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  volume ;  but  it  contains  essays  of 
very  general  interest,  especially  to  Celtic  and  Welch 
enthusiasts,  who  have  in  Dr.  Williams  a  formidable 
advocate  for  several  of  their  cherished  theories. 
The  volume  contains  seventeen  essays,  and  all,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  refer  to  the  elucidation 
of  questions  relating  to  the  ancient  Britons.  The 
most  important  exceptions  are  extremely  interesting 
papers  on  the  source  of  the  Latin  language  and  the 
Virgil ian  cosmogony.  The  remains  of  the  past 
within  our  islands  establish  the  assertion  of  the 
Celtic  and  Welsh  antiquarians,  that  their  popula  ; 
tioD,  nt  an  early  or  a  remote  period,  was  far  larger  , 


than  wc  suppose,  aud  the  cultivation  of  the  liigh 
gronods,  of  which  we  have  abundant  traces,  leaves 
inference  that,  although  they  may  have  been  pro* 
fcrred  to  the  lower  for  sanatory  reasons,  yet  there 
must  have  been  a  large  population  when  they  were 
furrowed  by  the  plough. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  from  what  small  origins 
the  antiquarian  branches  out  into  the  most  im- 
portant discussions.  An  old  coin  suflBccs  to  con- 
nect his  mind  with  the  origin  of  moral  evil — with 
the  Druids  and  the  primitive  idolaters — while  the 
Virgilian  cosmop:ony  brings  him  to  the  Nile  and 
Dr.  Livingstone's  recent  work.  A  single  extract 
will  show  how  Virgil  and  the  African  missionary 
may  be  linked  together  in  a  small  space  : — 

Fonndcd  on  the  snme  doctrine  was  the  fable  told  to 
Herudutus,  that  there  wcie  tiro  foontainsof  theNile,  oatwo 
several  high  pointed  hilU,  and  tliat  one  sent  a  braoch  to  the 
north,  nnd  the  other  to  the  sooth;  that  this  htter  was 
soanded  by  rs.unmi'iichas,  uho,  although  he  coDstrnetrd  a 
cable  thousands  of  fathoms  iu  length,  was  unable  to  reaeh 
the  bottom.  It  tias  tlic  fear  of  the  ontburstidg  of  this  great 
rescrroir  that  formed  one  of  the  popular  terrors  of  i\M 
ancient    world,   and   against  the   pontificcs,  and   noond* 
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inak«n,  were  sappoted  to  possess  spells  especially  poicnt. 
The  crast  on  which  eferj  towu  reposed  was  supposed  to  be 
liable  lo  a  sadden  subsidence,  and  to  allow  the  nafortuoate 
oily  to  be  engulfed  io  the  watnr-filled  carerns ;  or  again, 
some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  especial  guardians  might 
possibly  enable  the  conftned  waters  to  rush  forth  on  the 
principle  of  a  siphon  ouce  set  in  action,  and  not  to  cease 
until  the  land  was  onoe  more  submerged.  The  mythoi  in 
which  these  supposed  dangers  are  represeLted  are  numerous ; 
but  I  content  myself  with  alluding  to  that  ioundation  of  which 
the  Umbri  were  the  survirors,  and  which  occurred  owing  to 
the  bursting  of  the  Phrygian  fountains,  and  to  a  tradition  re- 
eoided  by  the  elder  Pliny  that  near  Joppa,  in  Palestine,  was 
ihown  the  hole  through  which  the  waters  which  had  formed 
the  deluge  again  re-entered  the  caferns  from  which  they 
had  issned  forth. 

Dr.  Williams,  wlica  he  wrote  this  extract,  did 
not  know  that  Dr.  Livingstone's  work  rather  tends 
to  confirm  the  story  of  Herodotus  concerning  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  from  a  lake  that  also  supplies  Lake 
Ngami,  in  the  south,  and  its  water  system.  The 
depth  of  the  fountain  is  not  ificluded  among  modem 
discoveries. 

The  origin  of  idolatry,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the 
gradual  corruption  of  truth,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  not 
long  antecedent  to  the  miracle  of  the  burning 
bush. 

Erery  form  of  idolntry  is  belieTed  by  certain  writers  to  bo 
an  imitation  or  corruption  of  tome  system  of  rcTealcd  religion ; 
«nd  upon  this  principle  the  fire* worship  of  the  Persians  is 
traced  to  the  nnrncle  of  God  revealing  himself  to  Moses  in 
the  burning  bnsh.  Thns  trnth  became  deteriorated,  and  the 
manifestation  of  supreme  power  to  one  part  of  the  human 
race,  waa  confcrted  by  others  into  an  odious  species  of 
idolatij. 

This  system,  which  gradually  assumed  form  and  pressure 
amongst  them,  has  been  thns  eloquently  described  by  the 
author  of  **  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire** : — 
The  great  and  fandamental  article  of  the  system  was  the 
celebrated  doctrine  of  the  two  principles ;  a  bold  and  injudi- 
cious attempt  of  Eastern  philosophy  to  reconcile  the  existence 
of  moral  and  physical  eril,  with  the  attributes  of  a  beneficien) 
creator  and  governor  of  the  world.  The  first  and  original 
Being,  in  whom,  or  by  whom,  the  universe  exists,  is  denom- 
inated in  the  writings  of  Zoroaster,  Time  vUhaut  boumh ; 
hut  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  this  infinite  substance  seems 
rather  a  metaphysical  abstraction  of  the  mind  than  a  real 
object  endowed  with  self-conscionsnoes,  or  possessed  of  moral 
perfections.  From  either  the  blind  or  the  intelligent  opera- 
lion  of  this  infinite  Time,  which  bears  but  too  near  an 
affinity  with  the  chaos  of  the  Greeks,  the  two  secondary  but 
active  principles  of  the  universe  were  from  all  eternity  pro- 
duced, Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  each  of  them  possessed  of  the 
powers  of  creation,  but  each  disposed  by  his  invariable 
nature,  to  exercise  them  with  different  designs. 

The  book  of  Job  furnishes  evidence  that  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  existed  long  before 
the  sojourn  of  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian. 

Dr.  Williams  is  not  the  only  ancient  Briton 
who  claims  for  the  Druids  a  close  connection  with 
the  patriarchs: — 

"  The  Druids,"  wrote  Csesar,  prelect  on  the  atars  and  their 
motion,  on  the  size  of  the  universe  and  of  the  earth,  on 
Batoral  philosophy,  and  the  force  and  power  of  the  immortal 
gods,  and  transmit  their  doctrines  to  their  youthful  disciples. 

Theae  docUines,  whether  true  or  false,  were  held  ten- 
icionsly  by  the  Americans  and  their  allies  in  Britain  uutil 
Ibe  advent  of  our  Saviour ;  and  the  disciples  of  their  school 
were  far  better  prepared  to  rpeeive  the  glad  tidings  of  the 


Gospel  than  any  other  people  then  living.  Missionaries  of 
the  apostolical  age  found  willing  hearers  among  the  disciples 
of  the  Druids  In  Britain,  and  willingly  received  the  tidings 
of  salvation. 

By  the  church,  then  established  in  Great  Britain,  was 
preserved,  amidst  all  trials  and  persecutions,  the  faith,  pure 
and  undcfiled.  Nor  did  the  Britons  think  it  incompatible 
with  that  faith  to  keep  their  own  time-honoured  traditions 
and  ancient  ton;;ue ;  and  well  is  it  for  the  true  history  of 
mankind  that  they  did  so,  as  we  can,  by  the  help  of  the 
monuments,  written  and  unwritten,  connected  with  their  race, 
break  through  that  waill  of  darkness,  which  the  vnuity  or 
wickedness  of  the  Greeks  of  history  built  up  between  them- 
selves and  the  past,  and  see  what  kind  of  men  were  thos« 
primeval  people  who  brought  into  Europe,  among  other 
patriarchal  inheritances,  the  knowledge  of  a  pure  religion 
and  of  one  true  God,  and  whose  children,  nevertheless, 
abused  this  knowledge,  gradually  concealed  it  from  the  public 
eye,  and  substituted  for  it  that  abominable  system  which  we 
denominate  the  Greek  Mytholog). 

The  series  ef  Gallic  coins  served  to  illustrate  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  Cumri  on  most  important  points;  and 
much  that  was  dark  and  obscure  in  the  mystic  poems  of 
Taliessin  when  read  by  the  light  of  the  coins  and  other 
bards  became  intelligible;  but  these  illustrations  will  require 
further  research  before  they  can  be  submitted  to  the  public, 
A  comparison  of  the  greater  number  of  the  uninscribed 
euins  of  the  Britons  than  are  at  present  within  my  reach, 
both  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gallic  coins  belonging  to 
same  class,  must  be  instituted  before  they  can  be  satisfactorily 
clasufied. 

It  seems,  however,  certain  that  all  those  gold  coins  found 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  have  an  im- 
pression only  on  one  side,  roust  be  referred  to  a  much  older 
date  than  any  piece  which  bear  inscriptions,  and  can  in  no 
way  derive  their  origin  cither  from  the  Macedonian  biga  or 
a  Roman  denarius.  An  examination  of  all  the  tin  eoins 
would  be  very  desirable,  as  probably  they  may  be  still  older 
than  even  these  gold  pieces  of  ancient  fabric  and  unborrowed 
type. 

The  Druids,  like  the  ancient  Mexicans,  must 
have  become  debased  exceedingly,  for  they  entered 
largely  into  the  cruelty  of  human  sacrifices ;  but 
their  original  worship,  like  all  other,  waa  pa- 
triarchal and  pure. 

This  volume  of  essays  is  an  extremely  interest* 
ing  addition  to  antiquarian  literature. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Moral  Training  in  Common  Schools*  is  the  substance 
of  a  discourse  delivered  before  the  Glasgow  branch  of 
the  Scottish  Educational  Institute,  in  March  last,  by 
Professor  Nichol ;  and  it  starts  by  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  our  common  system  of  school  training  leaves 
little  influence  upon  the  minds  of  many  of  the  scholars. 
Its  object  therefore  is,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  attention 
of  this  scholastic  audience  to  the  fact  that,  probity  on 
the  part  of  multitudes  would  be  "  a  ^ain  beyond  price, 
in  value  outstripping  infinitely  scholarship."  We  do 
not  profess  to  follow  the  reasoning  in  publications  of 
this  character,  for  those  who  arc  interested  in  the  aub- 
j^at  rather  require  their  attention  directed  to  their 
existence,  than  an  elaborate  examination  of  their  con- 
tents. Professor  Nicholas  name  will  secure  respect  to 
his  arguments  from  teachers;  but  this  extract  on  idol- 
worship  is  characteristic  of  the  style: — 

When  the  famous  Dr.  Jephson  had  to  deal  with  a  valetu- 
dinarian, incapable — through  effect  of  hypochondria  or  pro- 
longed indolence— of  walking  across  a  room,  he  nsed  to 
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invife  his  patieot  (o  an  airing,  and  qnietlv  disclnr^  fiim 
from  hii  carriagre  on  an  nnrrequented  road;  nbout  a  niil« 
from  home.  To  valk  was  in  this  ease  a  necessity.  Aided 
perhaps  bjr  the  stimulas  of  indignation,  the  patient  forgot 
or  OTcrcame  his  hypochondria  :  the  walk  lengthened  on  the 
ncit  dny  and  the  next,  and  the  bloom  and  conrage  of  health 
genemlly  returned.  So,  precisely,  with  regard  to  mom!  acts,  j 
Let  a  right  act  be  performed  once,  under  whaleter  difficnlty, 
the  aame  act  will  be  more  easily  perrormed  on  a  recurrence 
of  the  temptation, — a  third  time  with  farther  facility,  and  : 
thus  agnin  and  ng:iin  until  the  virtue  that  had  been  almost 
overlaiJ,  rises  up  into  a  habit,  and  the  g'.ad  victor  may  dis- 
cern the  goal.  The  struggle  of  life  indeed,  is  practically 
that  of  habit  against  habit :  snecess  depends  on  onr  watch* 
Ing,  and  ~with  all  onr  residue  of  might — thwarting  evil 
habits;  and  on  the  carefulaess  and  resolution  with  which  we 
eonfirm  and  foster  their  oppositea.  As  we  advance  Tarther 
and  farther  along  lifers  journey,  the  severity  of  the  struggle 
most  increase,  if  we  have  not  exercised  stlf-discipline. 

The  statement  correctly  depicts  one  of  the  idolatries 
in  this  aee  of  gold,  or  stamped  paper^  but  we  cannot 
get  parocnial  and  other  teachers  quite  up  to  the  moral 
courage  of  saying  to  their  boys,  that  the  lairds  gardener 
is  a  far  better,  greater  man,  than  the  laird  himself,  and 
one  whose  example  should  be  more  followed  by  them. 
They  are  obliged  to  take  examples  from  a  distance  if 
they  Wish  to  be  quite  safe  as  teachers ;  yet  men  may 
acquire  moral  courage  by  habit,  and  they  may  succeed 
in  training  minds  away  from  this  unnatural  idolatry 
without  being  offensively  personal,  or  unwisely  par 
ticular.  Habit  becomes  a  second  nature,  and  there  is 
much  truth  in  Professor  NichoVs  remarks  on  self-dis. 
cipline. 

four  boys  repeat,  that  Ood  alo^te  must  be  worshipped, 
kyj>  NOT  GRATEir  Images  : — Well!— if  they  think  at  all 
— are  they  not  thinking  only  of  mis>shapen  Idols  in  far  Hin- 
dostan,  or  it  may  be — if  they  belong  to  a  family,  sensitive  in 
one  fashionable  direction— >of  the  paintings  that  adorn  the 
walls  of  some  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral?  Have  you  told 
your  pupil  that  the  worship  of  God  is  not  separable  from 
worship  of  the  attributes  of  God  ;  and,  with  this  key  in  his 
hand,  have  you  besought  him  to  examine,  whether  he  and 
his  compeers  nnd  all  society  around  are  not  willing  slaves  o( 
the  sorriest  idolatries?  To  take  the  menu  for  the  end,  to 
eonvert  the  benefits  owing  to  God*s  grace — be  they  wealth 
or  station  or  power — means  given  for  the  promotion  of 
worth  and  truth ;  to  eonvert  these  into  ends  in  themselves 
—what  else  is  this,  than  a  falling  down  before  stocks  and 
stones  and  senseless  things?  To  the  golden  cnlf  we  are 
kneeling  still !  How  many  inquire  into  ihe  worth  of  a  man 
who  is  worth  half  a  million  ?  The  crimes  of  such  a  man 
seem  eo  small,  that  it  needs  n  microscope  to  discover  them  ; 
eqnslly  hard  the  task  to  discern  moral  beauty,  in  conjunction 
with  "  poQrtith  canld."  To  riches,  to  title,  to  audacious 
power,  and  oftenest  of  all,  to  ambition  afler  a  fair  however 
false  reputation, — to  these,  and  other  misernble  idols,  are  we 
offering  on  bended  knee,  a  sacrifice  more  costly  than  was 
ever  fashioned  by  priesthood  of  Baal — the  dignity  of  our 
immortal  natures. 

Philosophy  af  Teaching*  in  its  relation  to  intellectual 
culture,  is  an  essay  read  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  by 
Joseph  D.  Everett,  M.A. ;  and  the  reasons  mentioned 
in  the  former  notice  against  any  attempt  to  follow  the 
line  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  essayist,  are  equally 
good  in  the  present  instance.  The  division  into  chapters, 
and  the  side  notes  like  those  in  a  Parliamentary  bill, 
almost  establish  the  inference  that  the  essay  is  more 
for  consultation  than  continuous  reading ;  but  that  is 
not  exactly  true.  We  advise  teachers  during  this 
month  of  recreation  to  study  both  pamphlets.  Mr. 
Everett  refers  to  the  intellectual,  and  Professor  Nichol 
fb  the  moral  department  of  their  business.    And  the 
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former,  at  the  commencement  of  his  essay,  thus  com- 
presses the  objects  of  education. 

We  can  feel  little  respeel  for  the  man  whose  mind  is  a 
mere  dry  depository  of  facts,  and  exhibits  no  freshness,  no 
active  power;  whose  modr<  of  thonsht  are  low  and  common- 
place,  and  whose  taste  and  diseernment  have  not  risen  above 
the  common  level.  As  we  do  not  live  to  eat,  bnt  eat  to  livn, 
so  the  end  of  learning  is,  not  that  we  may  beooiMi  walking 
dictionaries,  bat  that  we  may  enlarga  our  views,  impra?* 
our  abilities,  fit  ourselves  for  action,  and  increase  onr  appetite 
and  capacity  for  learning  more  in  the  future. 

Farther  on  he  illustrates  this  opinion  as  it  is  applica- 
ble to  the  teachers*  work.  Mr.  Everett  revoltttionises 
the  old  method  of  teaching  languages,  or  if  he  could, 
he  would  accomplish  a  change  of  system.  We  regret 
the  remembrance  of  Tocabularies  still,  and  see  with 
some  sorrow  that  they  are  yet  the  principal  resources 
of  many  teachers.  They  are  easy  work  to  the  teacher 
—necessary  to  those  who  axe  taught ;  bnt  they  should 
not  be  the  entire  exercise  of  the  young  lor  many  months. 
This  is  a  better  plan  :  — 

If  a  rule  is  to  be  remembered,  it  should  be  illustrated  by 
various  examples ;  if  the  words  of  a  foreign  language  are  to 
be  impressed  on  the  memory,  it  should  be  done,  not  by 
learning  them  off  in  a  voeabnUry,  but  by  translating  eon- 
tinnally  fresh  passages  in  which  they  occur.  That  tendency 
which  the  mind  has  to  seise  upon  resemblances  will  As 
attention  with  special  force  on  the  points  of  agreement  be- 
tween a  number  of  varying  examples.  Instead  of  the  dull 
and  thought  checking  monotony  of  repealing  a  rule  by  rote, 
time  after  time,  there  is  a  perpetual  presentment  of  thn 
meaning  of  the  rule  running  through  varioos  sentences,  till 
the  mind  becomes  practically  familiar  with  the  whole,  and 
learns  to  recognise  it  easily. 

We  are  not  certain  that  Mr.  Everett  has  not  directed 
the  following  sentences  against  the  practise  of  persons 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  schools,  but  even  attempt 
to  teach  the  teachers. 

Parentheses  are  objectionable  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  be* 
cause  they  require  continuous  attention  to  be  protracted; 
and,  second ly,  because  they  break  the  sense,  so  that  the 
fragment  which  has  to  be  retained  in  the  mpmory,  while  the 
parenthesis  lasts,  is  a  disconnected  fragment,  incomplete,  and 
perhaps  meaningless  in  itself,  and  therefore  all  the  more 
difficult  to  be  retsined  in  the  memory  ^  ye;  by  an  error  of 
memory,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  word  or  two,  the  sense  m^y 
be  completely  altered. 

And  not  only  parentheses,  bnt  all  involved  cpnstmctions 
sre  objectionable  on  the  score  of  perspicuity,  inasmach  as 
their  understanding  involves  the  retaining  of  many  relations  at 
oue  time  in  the  field  of  view.  Every  one  has  experienced 
Ihe  laborionsncss  of  reading  or  listening  to  a  style  com- 
posed  of  long  sentences,  especially  when  the  parts  of  the 
sentences  are  not  connected  together  by  **  ands'*  and  "  bats,** 
bnt  consist  of  dependent  clauses,  each  containing  distinct 
assertions,  interwoven  and  intertwisted  into  an  inextricable 
tangle. 

If  the  distinct  assertions  hsTegot  into  an  inextricable 
tangle  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  useless  is  the 
writing ;  but  this  complicated  and  parenthetical  style 
is  common  with  orators  and  writers  of  high  fame  and 
usefulness.  We  can  find  no  vrriting  of  rarer  beauty 
and  power  than  in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul ;  and  yet 
they  are  parenthetical  in  style ;  but  men  should  never 
forget  the  cot\j  unctions. 

Indian  Reorganization,* — It  may  now  be  too  late  to 
notice  five  brilliant  letters  on  this  subject,  which  origi- 
nally published  in  the  Dailtf  NewSj  were  republished 
shortly  since  in  a  collective  form.  Oovernments  and 
the  Parliament,  or  the  Commons  have  gone  forward 
ignorantly  and  rashly  in  the  revolution  of  the  Indian 
Government,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  hearing  n 
defence  or  a  witness.    If  tl^  construction  of  a  hsirbonr 
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or  a  railway  had  been  involved  we  should  have  known 
no  haste  so  indecent  and  unbecoming.  The  historian 
of  the  period  will  hereafter  remark  that  the  Derby  party 
began  the  session  by  opposing,  and  ended  by  proposing, 
this  scheme,  for  it  would  be  folly  to  argue  that  there 
exists  any  d^erenee  between  their  bill,  No.  8,  and  the 
bill,  No.  1,  that  could  repay  three  months  of  struggle. 
The  writer  advocates  Gen.  Jacob's  schemes  of  military 
organization,  and  he  gives  may  excellent  reasons  for 
pausing  in  the  course  into  which  the  nation  has  been 
led  by  political  parties ;  yet  now  that  we  have  no  hope 
of  respite,  except  from  an  accident  in  the  Peers,  we 
need  even  scarcely  quote  his  warning  words : — 

I  entreat  the  English  nation  to  step  in,  before  it  is  too  1a te 
between  these  readj-made  eonstitations  and  that  ancient 
•SBpire  in  the  East.    Can  yoa  see  in  the  first  anything  bnt  a 
great  "  perhaps** — a  vapoary  ghost,  not  yet  gathered  into 
shape  f     Can  joa  see  in  the  second  anything  save  the  work- 
ings of  prejndice,  despotism,  and  eager  revenge,  disgniied  in 
the  least  practicable  qnsntity  of  gammon  required  to  wash 
the  laistnre  down  P     Have  yon  considered  the  day  sfter  the 
passing  of  the  latter  measare  the  Minister  for  India  will  be 
absolute  despot  over  one  qnarter  of  the  human  race ;  and  that 
ere  Pkrliament  re-assemble  the  enforcement  of  one  arbitrary 
prioeiple  may  resalt  in   the  destruction  of  yonr  empire  P 
Again— and  it  is  a  qaestion  of  comparatively  trivial  moment 
— ^yon  possess  a  few  thousands  of  English  gentlemen  adminis- 
tering your  affairs  in  India,  whose  prospects,  whose  fortunes, 
whose  honour,  whose  lives,  and  whose  families*  lives  and 
honoor,  are  involved  in  these  lodisn  bills,  and  it  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  altogether  unreasonable  to  bestow  some  little 
eoDsideraiion  on  them.    I  am  bold  to  say  that  tliey  expect 
from  yon  a  grand,  united  effort,  to  restore  the  health  of  your 
Indian  empire;    and   that,  while  they  think  very  little  of 
which  side  may  be  in,  and  which  side  out,  they  think  a  great 
deal  abont  a  ressonable  re-organisation  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment in  India,  and  about  the  evils  of  a  protracted  intermediate 
condition  of  incertitude. 


JenuaUm,*  its  missions,  schools,  and  converts,  unde' 
Bishop  Gobat,  are  criticised  in  a  moat  unfavourable 
manner  by  Mr.  James  Graham,  late  lay-secretary  to 
the  London  Jews'  Society  in  Palestine ;  and  the  pub- 
'  lication  of  the  correspondence  and  documents  in  this 
pamphlet  of  eighty  pages,  or  thereby,  is  not  calculated 
to  raise  the  Bishop  in  public  estimation.  The  state- 
ments respecting  the  Arab  schools  are  very  distressing. 
The  Bishop's  conduct  towards  some  of  the  converts  is 
represented  as  very  overbearing.  His  attempt  to  put 
down  Rosenthal's  hotel,  at  Jerusalem,  seems  a  shock- 
ing interference  with  worldly  affairs,  of  which  Mr. 
Poole,  of  St  Barnabas,  Belgravia,  would  not  be  guilty. 
The  Jews'  Society  in  London  have  passed  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Bishop,  but  as  the  public  have  not ; 
something  more  than  a  resolution  is  needed  for  its 
restoration.  This  pamphlet  should  be  answered.  It 
would  be  still  better  if  the  ci  rcumstances  of  which  the 
writer  of  it  complains  were  hereafter  changed  and 
reformed. 

The  Social  Evil-f  practically  considered,  by  James 
Charles  Whitehome,  B.A.,  is  the  substance  of  a  paper 
read  by  tiie  author  to  the  Lay  and  Clerical  Union.  He 
enters  into  a  number  of  statistics  that  we  think  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  miserable  subject  For  exam- 
ple, he  takes  the  return  of  illegitimate  children  bom 
and  registered,  as  a  means  of  making  a  guesa  at  the 
number  of  females  living  in  sin.  By  a  curious  argu- 
ment he  would  establish,  if  the  basis  were  correct,  that 
one  in  six  of  all  unmarried  English  women  had  com- 
menced that  course.  The  statement  scarcely  deserves 
a  thought  in  reference  to  the  great  social  evil.  The 
females  comprehended  in  its  meshes  do  not  have  illegi- 
timate children,  while  those  who  have  may  be  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  idea  of  promiscuous  inter- 
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course.  Mr.  Whitehorne  is  quite  wrong  there,  and 
equally  far  wrong  when  he  supposes  that  many  females 
pass  to  the  **alUr"  from  the  "  pave."  He  says  that 
they  return  to  the  ranks  of  so-called  modest  woij^en, 
and  become  men's  wives.  Mr.  Whitehorne  must  have 
a  strange  notion  of  the  ease  with  which  some  men  are 
induced  to  marry.  He  thinks  this  miserable  course  of 
life  not  injurious  to  health,  and  that  the  persons  who 
follow  it  emerge  thereafter  into  the  decent  ranks  of 
society ;  and  we  do  not  believe  a  bit  of  that  statement. 
Recollections  rf  Western  Texas  is  half  hook,  half 
pamphlet,  in  a  stiff  cover,  and  its  chief  merit  consists 
in  its  references  to  a  country  of  which  we  are  almost 
entirely  ignorant  The  services  of  the  United  States 
Mounted  Rifles  reduce  men  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  aboriginal  or  Bedouin  condition.  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  an  officer 
in  the  corps,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  successful. 
We  also  learn  that  sometimes  frost,  and  very  severe 
frost  exists,  and  snow  falls  in  Weatem  Texas. 

/iuiia,t  under  the  addenda,  its  history,  religion,  and 
government,  forms,  in  a  very  small  space,  an  i^mlrable 
compendium  of  the  facts  on  these  great  topics ;  and 
the  little  work  may  be  safely  recommended  to  those 
whose  time  corresponds  with  its  dimensions,  and  yet 
who  want  to  have  some  idea,  on  good  grounds,  respect- 
ing a  land  more  than  ever  an  object  of  interest  in  every 
British  home. 

The  Church  in  the  CircusX  contains  a  very  interesting 
account,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  incumbent  of  St. 
John's,  Portsmouth,  of  his  conversion  of  the  Circus 
into  a  Church,  free  to  all,  and  what  came  of  his  experi- 
ment, which,  we  may  add,  has  been  eminently  sue- 
cessftil. 

The  Triple  Curse  qf  the  Evils  qf  the  Opium  Trade  / 
being,  it  might  be  farther  described,  a  report  of  a 
speech  at  Bath,  by  J.  Passmore  Edwards,  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  opium  trade  is  ac- 
companied by  veiy  terrible  consequences;  but  they 
cannot  be  worse  than  those  of  other  trades  at  home,  of 
which  we  hear  little. 


Sermons^  on  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day,  by  the  Rct.  R.  Maguire,  of  Clerkenwell,  London, 
are  four  good  expositions  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
Sunday  trading,  in  plam  and  practical  language,  ad- 
dressed to 'a  congregation  who  must  be  experimentally 
acquainted  with  them.  In  illustration  and  reasoning 
they  are  equal  to  any  productions  on  this  important 
subject.  The  preacher  recommends  early  closing  and 
the  early  payment  of  wages  as  the  ready  remedies  for 
Sunday  trading.  He  advises  his  hearers  to  be  a  law  to 
themselves,  in  preference  to  looking  for  legislative 
relief,  as  many  London  tradesmen  have  done  lor  some 
time  past. 

Gems  qf  SpurgeoutW  form  a  small  book  consisting  of 
the  remarkable  sayings  of  a  remarkable  man;  and 
some  of  the  common,  steady-going  people,  who  deny 
that  this  preacher  possesses  genius  to  justify  his  popu- 
larity, should  procure  the  book. 

Ittdia,\  under  the  more  extended  title  of  a  periodic 
general  meeting  of  representatiyea  of  the  whole  British 
empire,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  details  a  scheme 
for  accomplishing  an  object  which  has  been  advocated 
repeatedly  in  Tait's  Maoazinb,  and  theie,  we  almost 
fear,  alone.  So  we  welcome  a  coadjutor  in  the  work, 
although  we  are  far  off  the  day  of  details,  and  there  must 
remain  until  we  get  some  recognition  of  the  principle. 


•London :  W.  and  F.  O.  Cash. 
f  London :  Jarrold  and  Sons. 
X  London :  Partridge  and  Co. 
§  London :  Partridge  and  Co. 
II  London :  Partridge  and  Co. 
f  London:  James  Blackwood. 
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THE    LARK'S    SONG. 


A-wandering,  wrapt  hi  thought,  one  day, 

Beneath  a  summer  sky, 
I  heard  a  lark,  beseeming  gay, 

Sing  'witchingly  on  high. 

Listening  intent,  long  time  t  stood, 

And  oh !  my  heart  was  stirred. 
And  gaily,  gaily  danced  my  blood 

When  I  the  lark's  voice  heard. 

I  gaxed,  I  earnest  gaxed  on  high* 

But  never  could  I  see 
The  bird  which  in  the  azure  sky 

Sung  out  so  merrily. 

And  then  I  said — *'  Sure  thou  dost  sing 

In  Paradise,  fair  bird  ; 
I  cannot  see  thee  on  the  wing^* 
Nought  save  thy  voice  is  heard. 

And  I  shall  in  the  future  time 

Think  often  of  the  day 
When,  by  a  bird,  to  Heaven's  clime, 
My  thoughts  were  borne  away. 


**The  Christian  oPeii  Ixiks  hIovo 
And  hears  sweet  music's  breath^- 

The  muaic-notes  of  Faith  and  Lov«i 
That  make  him  calm  in  death* 

"  And  oh,  thou  lark  my  emblem  art 
Of  Christian  faith,  I  ween  ; 

Thy  dulcet  strains  so  charm  my  heart, 
While  thou  art  all  unseen." 

So  said  I,  when  mine  ev'ry  care 
Was  gone  i  yea,  I  was  cheered, 

When  up  amid  the  balmy  air 
The  lark's  sweet  voice  I  heard. 

Yes — with  a  light,  a  merry  heart, 
I  wandered  home  that  day ; 

I  said  to  Sorrow,  "  Pray  depart !" 
And  soon  she  went  away. 


J.O.T. 


INSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


fiw  of  tbe  reports  of  ILesc  Bocietics  iiave  readied 
us  in  the  past  month.  The  four  societies  named 
below  have  accumulated  funds  amounting  to  nearly 
three  millions ;  and  *'as  the  reports  of  the  past 
year  are  examined,  these  accumulated  fuuds  will 
be  found  far  larger  than  those  of  any  other  busi- 
ness in  the  empire. 

Thb  Scottish  Equitabls,  at  its  meeting  last 
month,  showed  an  annual  income  of  £189,717, 
subject  to  payments  for  policies  with  additions  last 
year  of  £91,534.  The  amount  of  insurances  is 
£4,957.144.  The  accumulated  fund  is  £1,099,400, 
or  more  than  SO  per  cent,  of  the  amount  assured. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  latter  amount  was  one^sixth 
of  the  present  sum.  The  income  of  the  society 
was  one*sixth,  and  the  accumulated  fund  was  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  present  amount,  and  not  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  assurances. 

Tux  Uhiup  Kikodom  Tbmpjssanci,  &c.,  at 
its  meeting  had  an  accumulated  fund  of  £803,458. 


Its  income  had  been  £69,603.  After  diaoharging 
all  claims  for  the  year,  £35,471  was  added  to  the 
fund,  and  is  included  in  the  above  amount.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  expenses  relate  to  the 
extension  of  the  company. 

Thb  Scottish  Ahicablb,  at  the  meeting  in 
Glasgow,  on  87th  May,  reported  their  assurances 
at  £3,240,000 ;  their  accumulated  fund  at  over 
£600,000,  which  is  nearly  iwtufy  per  cent,  of  the 
former  sum,  and  their  income  for  last  year  at 
£189,000.  The  claims  during  the  year  had 
amounted  to  £46,607  17s.  The  per  oentage  of 
claims  on  assurances  was  one  and  a  half. 

Tub  Impbxial  Lifb  Assubuicb  OmcB  makes 
a  highly  favourable  report  of  its  thirty  eighth-year. 
Its  assurances  are  not  over  £3,000,000.  Its  ac- 
cumulated fund  is  represented  at  £1,000,000,  or 
over  30  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities,  and  its  annual 
income  is  given  at  £120,000. 


TAIT'S 
EDINBURGH    MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST,    1868. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    SESSION. 


The  political  year  is  almost  past ;  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  are  ready  to 
strike  their  balance,  and  the  public  may 
check  it  in  anticipation.  There  are  entries 
to  the  credit  of  both  Houses.  The  Jewish 
question  has  been  solved,  and  an  annual 
debate  will  be  hereafter  saved.  The  pro- 
perty qualification  snare  for  English  and 
Irish  members  has  been  broken,  and  many 
perjuries  will  be  prevented.  The  Com- 
mons have  made  all  the  protest  in  their 
power  aj?ainst  church-rates  in,  and  the 
county  mmchise  of,  England;  although 
the  Peers  have  not  had  sufficient  amuse- 
ment in  tossing  back  the  bills.  When  they 
have  done  that,  through  ten  or  twelve 
years,  they  will  probably  compromise 
church-rates  and  lower  the  county  fran- 
chise, although  the  people  outside  the  lines 
of  Parliament  do  not  interfere. 

The  India  Government  Bill  is  the 
chief  work  of  the  session,  and  we  cannot 
cease  to  regret  the  refusal  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  to  form  large  and  new  constituen- 
cies of  qualified  persons,  with  old  and 
popular  constituencies,  to  share  directly 
m  the  ffovemment  of  India.  The  proposal 
mi^ht  have  given  us  the  germ  of  an  Im- 
perial Council,  separate  from  and  superior 
to  the  Executive,  because  not  liable  to 
removal  except  upon  its  own  class  of  ques- 
tions. 

The  new  Indian  Government  BiU  will 
not  work  well,  and,  ere  many  years  pass, 
will  be  reformed.  It  was  suggested  by 
the  last  Cabinet,  when  they  considered 
themselves  imassailable.  It  was  opposed 
by  the  present  Cabinet,  until  they  were 
accidentally  pitchforked  into  oflSce.    Then 


they  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  allowed  that 
patronage  which  they  grudged  to  their 
neighbours  to  be  inflicted  on  themselves. 
The  unexpected  heat  of  June  putrified 
the  sewage  of  the  Thames,  according  to 
one  celebrated  chemist,  and  rendered  it 
extremely  unsatisfactory  to  all  who  were 
exposed  to  its  influence.  The.  drought  of 
the  early  summer,  in  lowering  the  fresh 
water  in  the  river,  contributed  probably 
to  its  conversion  into  a  poisonous  liquor 
of  such  an  uncommon  description  that  one 
chemical  gentleman  called  it  a  novelty, 
which  only  a  temperature  of  120,  salt  and 
fresh  water,  with  an  extraordinary  influx 
of  sewage,  could  produce — ^in  other  words, 
the  Thames  could  have  no  rival  in  putridity. 
It  rolled  its  dark,  thick  waters  along,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  being  approached  .in 
filth  and  pollution,  except  by  tne  Clyde  at 
Glasgow,  and,  atamorercspectful  distance, 
the  Liffey  at  Dublin.  The  Commons  and 
the  Ministry  between  them  undertook  to 
do  for  the  Thames.  A  committee  was 
formed  to  examine  witnesses,  whom  they 
examined,  and  then  reported  unfavourably 
of  Mr.  Gumey's  scheme,  adding  that  this 
was,  they  considered,  aU  their  duty.  By 
that  date  the  temperature  had  fallen,  and 
the  river  was  more  tolerable.  The  Cabinet 
were  enlivened  at  the  prospect  of  getting 
to  the  country  and  quit  of  a  dangerous 
Parliament.  Instead,  therefore,  of  propo- 
sing any  new  scheme,  or  even  setting  afloat 
a  new  board  or  commission,  they  brought 
in  a  bUl  for  guaranteeing  three  millions  to 
be  borrowed  and  expended,  without  any 
supervision,  in  five  years  and  arhalf,  by  the 
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Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  then 
complacently  take  credit  for  a  cleansed 
and  purified  Thames.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  will  ask  for  more  loans 
before  five  and  a-half  years  have  come  and 
gone.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  the  nation 
will  be  drawn  into  a  grant  for  the  cleans- 
ing and  drainage  of  the  metropolitan  river. 
At  present,  that  seems  to  be  the  more 
probable  result.  It  is  one  that  the  pro- 
vincial towns  dislike.  This  feeling  may 
bring  us  to  a  correct  division  of  the  pay- 
ments that  should  always  be  made  &om 
local  rates  and  those  from  national  revenue. 
No  other  department  of  pecuniary  business 
is  in  the  same  disordered  state  at  pre- 
sent, and  it  should  be  made  clear  and 
straight. 

The  Scotch  University  Bill  is  the  only 
measure  of  the  present  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 
It  celebrates  nis  Parliamentary  career, 
brief  and  classical  as  it  must  be  considered, 
and  although  the  borough  of  Stamford  has 
not  associated  itself  wim  his  successor,  yet 
it  must  always  be  associated  with  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  in  Scotland. 

The  private  business  of  Parliament,  and 
those  small  measures  that  do  not  command 
much  public  attention,  give,  in  reality,  the 
hardest  work  to  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture; and  although  their  efforts  are  occa- 
sionally undervalued,  yet  the  member  who 
has  an  aptitude  for  getting  on  committees, 
for  business  when  on  them,  and  who  owns 
a  conscience  to  be  satisfied  respecting  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  has  not  an  idle  life 
during  the  session. 

We  do  not  seek  here  and  now  to  reca- 
pitulate labours  which  may  have  been 
severe.  The  past  is  past,  and  we  have  to 
ook  to  the  future;  and  that  future  will  be 
like  the  past,  a  solemn  and  a  slow  move- 
ment, if  it  be  managed  in  the  same  manner, 
with  equal  but  no  greater  energy,  equal 
but  no  more  prudence.  Twenty-six  years 
have  passed  since  the  Eeform  Bill  was 
carried.  Dm-ing  these  years  three-fourths 
or  seven-eighths  of  the  population  have 
complained  that  they  were  omitted  from 
its  provisions.  Their  interests  have  been 
affected  daily;  their  labour  has  been  regu- 
lated, their  means  and  substance  have  been 
burdened  and  taxed  by  representatives 
who  do  not  represent  them,  and  over  whom 
they  have  no  control. 

The  last  days  of  the  session  have  been 
passed  in  debates  on  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  election  of  members  of  Parlia- 


ment. A  fiadical  member  of  a  Radical 
constituency  actually  proposed,  as  an 
amendment  on  something  worse,  that  can- 
didates should  be  allowed  to  pay  the  tra- 
velling expenses  of  their  supporters,  but 
not  to  pay  them  money  for  their  fiures  or 
tickets.  We  do  not  know  whether  a  cup 
of  cofiee  or  a  glass  of  ale  be  allowed  as 
travelling  expenses  by  the  way.  We  inva- 
riably put  down  tea  to  travelling  expenses 
when  we  drink  it  hot  and  scalding  at  a 
railway  station ;  but  some  doubt  may  exist 
whether  candidates  for  Parliamentwy  ho- 
noiu^,  carrying  voters  to  the  poll,  would  be 
justified  by  this  clause  in  paying  for  their 
friends*  bowl  of  soup. 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  when  mankind 
shouted  determinedly  for  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill,  who 
would  have  expected  that,  Anno  1858, 
the  Radical  member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets would  have  suggested,  as  an  improve- 
ment on  an  evil  practice,  that  candidates 
should  pay  for  tne  cab,  omnibus,  or  rail- 
way fare  of  voters  to  the  poll  ?  It  is  a 
reversal  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  cannot 
prosper.  The  electors  can  never  expect 
to  have  good  representatives  while  they 
accept,  or  atiy  great  number  of  them 
accept,  this  shabby  donation.  They  com- 
pletely misunderstand  their  position  and 
that  of  their  representatives;  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  Commons  will  ever 
be  free  from  comiption  while  any  person 
is  allowed  there  who  cannot  declare  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  he  has  not  contri- 
buted a  shilling  beyond  his  individual  ex- 
penses— his  board,  lodging,  and  travelling 
— to  the  cost  of  his  election.  If  a  gentle- 
man has  not  friends  and  supporters  in  a 
constituency  so  far  interested  in  his  prin- 
ciples as  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  "  candi- 
dature," he  has  no  right  to  press  his  claims 
and  services  upon  the  constituency. 

When  we  ask  for  a  complete  change  in 
the  representative  system,  we  are  told  by 
very  excellent  and  intelligent  persons  that 
this  is  the  period  for  sanatory  and  social 
reforms.  It  is  on  their  account  that  we 
want  the  long-promised  Reform  Bill.  The 
public  have  only  learned  recently  the  vast 
amount  of  ignorance  that  exists  in  the 
country — only  learned  practically  and  re- 
cently— and  they  are  not  yet  very  practical 
on  the  subject.  Reading,  writmg,  and 
cyphering  are  only  mechanical  arts.  They 
are  not  directly  and  immediately  con- 
nected   ynth    faith    in     religion.       The 
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heathen  might  read  and  write  and  cast  up 
accounts.  Some  of  them  do.  Still,  we 
cannot  get  an  adequate  number  of  really 
useful  schools,  in  any  manner  connected 
with  the  nation,  on  account  of  religious 
tests.  One  class  opposes,  and  another 
supports  them.  One  class  will  have,  and 
another  will  not  have,  religion  taught  in 
schools  supported  in  part  or  in  whole 
from  the  national  revenue.  We  cannot 
remember  that  a  child  was  ever  made  a 
worse  subject  of  the  State  by  reading 
the  Bible  or  learning  the  shorter  cate- 
chism ;  but  multitudes  of  them  have  been 
made  bad  subjects,  by  being  unable  to 
read  the  one  or  learn  the  other.  There- 
fore, while  there  are  elements  in  the 
church  catchisms  of  the  English  estab- 
lishment, that  many  men  do  not  wish 
their  children  to  believe,  and  one  question 
in  the  shorter  catechism  of  Scotland  that 
a  Baptist  might  not  wish  his  children  to 
believe,  it  woidd  be  possible  to  end  all 
these  matters  satisfactorily  to  all  parties, 
and  earnest  men  would  soon  accomplish 
that  object.  We  want  the  people  to  be 
represented,  that  the  representatives  may 
be  made  a  little  more  earnest  men,  and 
education  be  provided  abundantly  and 
satisfactorily  for  all  classes. 

The  same  nile  is  applicable  to  other 
cases.  Even  if  the  middle  classes  were 
fairly  and  faithfully  represented — and 
they  never  can  be  that  under  the  existing 
allocation  of  representatives — they  cannot 
be  expected,  in  all  their  benevolence,  to 
seek  sanatory  reform  with  the  hearty 
vigour  of  men  who,  without  it,  breathe 
contamination.  Human  nature  always 
clings  curiously  to  the  idea  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  for  it.  Many  traders 
in  London  petitioned  the  Legislature  for 
deliverance  from  seven  days'  work  weekly, 
in  their  open  shops.  They  could  have 
closed  their  places  of  business  on  any  day 
that  they  had  pleased,  but  they  wanted 
something  to  be  done  for  them.  They 
wished  to  secure  the  gain  that  they  ex- 
pected their  rivals  to  make  from  their 
customers  if  their  shops  were  closed. 
They  could  not  agi'ee  and  combine  collec- 
tively. They  would  not  determine  and 
sacrifice  to  duty  an  atom  of  Mammon 
individually.  They  loved  him  altogether, 
head  and  shoulders;  loved  him  so  well 
that  they  would  not  part  with  the  great 
toe  of  their  idol.  'J  hey  petitioned  the 
Legislature  for  an  act  to  compel  them- 


selves to  do  right,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  they  were  blameable. 

Many  of  the  working  classes  may  be  in 
a  similar  predicament  on  another  subject. 
They  know  that  many  of  them  inhabit 
bad  homes.  They  know  that  they  woidd 
be  stronger,  and  their  children  would  be 
stronger,  and  their  probabilities  of  life 
would  be  greater,  if  these  homes  were  all 
put  in  good  condition ;  and  yet  they 
cannot,  or  they  wUl  not,  make  that  re- 
form by  any  combinatiou  against  defective 
dwellings.  We  are  confident,  however, 
that  they  would  poll  powerfully  for  "  sa- 
natory members" — ^men  who  would  push 
through  laws  to  provide  all  necessary 
steps  of  this  nature. 

The  experience  of  the  society  in  London, 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  proves  that  tole- 
rable homes  for  them  may  be  produced  in 
large  towns  at  the  price  of  unwhole- 
some houses,  and  that  an  immense  saving 
of  human  life  is  accomplished  by  the 
change. 

Ten  years  ago,  it  may  be,  or  more,  some 
new  almshouses  were  erected  in  Shore- 
ditch,  a  central  and  closely  inhabited 
parish  of  London,  containing  112,000 
persons.  The  almshouses  were  built  to 
accommodate  deserving  females  of  the 
parish,  aged  sixty  years  or  more,  who  had 
never  received  parochial  relief,  and  were 
unmarried  or  widows.  The  houses  stand 
in  their  own  grounds — ^not  very  extensive 
grounds,  but  rather  pretty.  Each  house 
has  three  apartments— not  very  large,  but 
distinct  and  separate  each  from  the  other. 
The  inmate  has  this  little  house  for  her- 
self. The  experience  of  this  small  commu- 
nity of  old  maids  and  widows  gives  two 
per  cent,  each  year  of  mortality  since  its 
organization,  and  yet  several  of  the 
members  were  aged  more  than  threescore 
years  and  ten  at  their  admission.  More 
than  one  half  of  them  would  have  pro- 
bably been  dead  ere  now,  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  miserable  rooms  that  tiiey 
could  maintain  from  their  labour  and 
resources,  or  they  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  workhouse — ^nearly  all — and  per- 
haps have  perished  there  with  nearly  the 
same  rapidity. 

The  melancholy  proportion  of  deaths 
among  children  under  five  years  of  age  has 
long  been  felt  as  appalKng  evidence  against 
our  sanatory  arrangements.     The  infancy 
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of  life  is  its  more  dangerous  period,  even 
with  adequate  care,  and  under  favourable 
circumstances;  but  the  danger  is  aggra- 
vated if  proper  care  be  impossible,  or  be 
withheld,  and  if  the  fiunily  home  be  placed 
in  an  unfiivourable  position.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  London  society,  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  paragraph,  gives  a  great 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  infants' 
deaths ;  and  the  working  classes  love  their 
children  quite  suflSciently  to  make  the 
sanatory  reforms  that  would  shield  their 
infants  from  many  diseases,  or  make  the 
children  stronger  to  bear  disease,  or  the 
disease  lighter  to  be  borne  by  their 
children,  a  ^  closed"  question  and  a  matter 
of  stipulation  with  those  for  whom  they 
voted. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Oude  talookdars  in 
converting  a  laige  portion  of  that  country 
into  jungles  around  their  fortified  dwell- 
ings, has  been  frequently  of  late  men- 
tioned in  this  country,  where  we  enjoy  the 
presence  of  domestic  talookdars,  who 
rival  their  Eastern  contemporaries  in 
making  jungles.  We  do  not  meet  a 
sensible  person  among  the  middle  classes 
who  does  not  blame  the  construction  of 
deer  forests,  of  vast  game  preserves,  and 
all  the  other  means  of  reducing  the  number 
of  human  beings  upon  an  estate  to  the 
minimum ;  but,  while  all  blame,  few  help 
to  reform  a  great,  growing,  and  heartless 
evil,  because  as  yet  it  presseth  not  on  the 
middle  class  man's  bread,  or  he  sees  not 
how  it  reduceth  his  trade.  Artizans, 
labourers,  and  the  peasantry,  see  the  con- 
sequences more  clearly,  and  if  they  had  a 
little  more  influence  in  the  Legislature, 
we  should  not  for  long  want  repressive 
laws  upon  the  subject. 

The  rights  of  property  are  supposed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  extended  suffrage. 
Property  would  not  be  safe  if  a  great 
change  were  effected  rapidly  in  the  con- 
stituencies, according  to  the  fears  of  some 
0¥merB  of  property.  The  new  electors, 
they  think,  would  confiscate  right  and 
lefl.  We  shall  not  be  harsh  enough  to 
say  that  some  persons  estimate  others  by 
their  own  feelings;  while  we  maintain 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country — even  of  the  unen^nchised — 
are  not  thieves.  Well,  but  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  great  and  valued  rules  of 
political  economy,  which,  according  to 
some  authorities,  consist  in  letting  "eveiy 
man  do  what  he  likes  with  bis  own."  The 


propriety  of  these  rules  may  be  diq^uted, 
but  of  anvthing  good  and  valuable  for  this 
class  to  know  why  are  they  ignorant? 
Twenty-six  years  have  now  dapsed  mnce 
the  date  of  the  last  Reform  Bill.  A  new 
generation  have  grown  to  maturity  ranee 
its  adoption.  Men  who  were  not  bom 
then  are  on  the  roll  of  voters  now.  Men 
who  then  were  only  learning  the  alphabet 
are  at  present  leaders  of  opmion  in  Par- 
liament. One  of  that  class,  at  least  one, 
is  a  Cabinet  Minister.  It  is  a  long  time, 
twenty-six  years,  and  the  last  twenty-six 
have  seen  many  great  and  valuable  inn 
provements;  but,  S  in  them  ignorance  has 
not  been  chained  down  to  a  drivelling  and 
dvrindling  minority,  when  will  that  neces- 
sary work  be  done? 

The  greatmajority  of  theunenfinanchised 
classes  have  not  the  remotest  wish  to 
meddle  with  any  man's  property  in  a  dis- 
honest or  an  offensive  manner.  One 
thing,  for  example,  they  would^  do,  pro- 
bably. A  permissive-looking  bill — a  bill 
giving  fiu^ilities — ^was  brought  into  Par- 
liament last  session,  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  play-grounds  for  the  children 
of  large  towns.  All  parties  agree  that 
this  would  be  a  very  great  acquisition  for 
old  and  young,  and  if  the  idea  occurred  to 
the  artizans,  whose  children  woidd  be 
benefited  immediately  by  the  measure, 
they  might  say  to  the  candidates  for  their 
representation — compel  and  exact,  rather 
than  facilitate  and  permit;  and  the  verbs 
would  be  well  chosen.  It  would  be  easy 
to  resene  of  all  land  hereafter  appro- 
priated for  building  purposes  a  tithe  for 
the  public  benefit.  This  would  not  take 
from  any  man's  property,  for  no  man 
would  let  his  land  for  building  uses  who 
did  not  see  that,  under  the  condition,  it 
would  be  profitable,  and  the  greater  part 
of  men  must  regret  that  some  such  law 
was  not  passed  a  himdred  years  ago. 
However,  it  is  "  never  too  late  to  menu." 
A  small  rate  may  partially  repair  the  past. 
The  future  can  be  Kept  right  without  anv 
rate.  The  tendency  to  waste  land,  which 
has  seized  upon  its  owners,  can  be  cured 
in  the  same  honest  and  upright  manner; 
at  least,  the  nation  may  be  supposed  to 
have  a  superior  right  to  the  land.  All 
land  is  held  from  the  Crown — that  is  to 
say,  firom  the  people  or  from  the  State. 
It  is  held  upon  the  general  condition  that 
it  shall  be  used  for  a  private  advantage 
consistent  with  the  public  good,  and,  of 
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course,  consistent  with  the  public  revenue. 
The  Crown,  that  is,  the  State,  does  not 
now  require  military  services  from  the 
landowners.  The  State  may^  in  place  of 
these  services,  which  are  justly  due, 
require  from  them  such  employment  of 
their  lands  and  possessions  as  will  not 
leave  the  country  defenceless  either  in 
men  or  money. 

We  may  illustrate  the  matter.  A  gen- 
tleman, some  time  ago,  purchased  a  small 
estate  in  Scotland  from  a  duke.  The  land 
was  in  the  worst  possible  order,  and  had 
one  to  two  hundred  persons  on  its  surface 
who  expected  to  be  "cleared  off."     The 

Eurchaser  did  not  pursue  that  policy,  but 
e  put  many  more  persons  on  this  land, 
havmg  first  expended  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  its  conversion  into  well-drained 
and  well-fenced  farms;  and  there  are  now 
seven  to  eight  hundred  persons  in  pros- 
perous circumstances  on  the  ground.  We 
need  not  add  that  four  to  five  hundred 
individuals  living  in  comfort  must,  directly 
or  indirectly,  contribute  to  the  revenue  or 
enrich  the  community.  Our  national  taxes 
average  £2  ds.  for  each  individual  among 
us,  over-head,  old  and  young.  By  that 
guage,  the  loss  to  the  nation,  while  this 
small  estate  formed  part  of  the  duke's  pro- 
perty, was  £900  a-year,  irrespective  of  the 
fact,  that  the  man  who  produced  two  blades 
of  grass,  where  only  one  ffrew  before,  is  a 
bene&ctor  to  himself  and  to  the  public. 
The  labouring  classes  being  interested  in 
the  cheapening  of  provisions,  the  increase 
of  labour,  and  the  reduction  of  taxes,  would 
probably  insist  upon  the  owners  of  wasted 
lands  paying  to  the  national  revenue  the 
^taxation  that  they  would  yield  if  they  were 
cultivated.  This  would  be  a  very  proper 
interference  with  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty. It  would  not  be  without  precedent. 
A  few  years  only  have  passed  since  one 
leading  statesman  proposed  to  resume,  for 
the  nation,  all  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland, 
if  their  owners  would  not  cultivate  them. 
He  proposed  to  pay  their  present  value  to 
the  proprietors.  His  alternative  to  them 
was  to  be — ^plough  or  sell.  Unfortunately, 
another  leading  statesman  opposed  the 
scheme,  and  it  was  forgotten;  but  neither 
of  these  politicians  was  accused  of  spolia- 
tion of  private  property  or  rights. 

There  is  no  scheme  relating  to  the  com- 
fort and  the  welfiire  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  commimity,  that  this  majority  would 
not  take  better  care  of  for  themselves  than 


their  neighbours  can  do  on  their  account. 
The  electors,  or  the  middle  classes,  are 
not,  therefore,  chargeable  with  apathy  for 
the  interests  of  the  operative  classes.  The 
existence  of  a  desire  amongst  them  for  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  proves  their 
willingness  to  be  just.    A  multitude  of 

E roofs  exist  on  that  subject,  but  those  who 
ave  laboured  most  to  produce  them  allege 
that  no  man  knows  his  neighbour's  wants 
so  well  as  his  own,  and  no  other  men  can 
more  ftilly  comprehend  the  necessities  of 
a  class  than  its  own  members. 

But  all  parties  promise  reforms,  and  "  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  a  subject 
that  will  come  in  good  time."  "  We  are  all 
agreed  that  something  is  required,  and 
something  shall  be  done.*'  "  Agitation  is 
unnecessary  now,  when  everybody  admits 
the  truth  of  your  complaint.'  "  Your  de 
mand  is  quite  right,  and  wait  until  next 
year  and  it  will  be  satisfied.*'  This  is  the 
language  whichchecks  every  effort,  deadens 
almost  every  heart,  and  secures  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  day  very  pleasant  times.  It 
is  the  language  of  five  years  ago,  and  will 
be  that  ol  five  years  hence,  with  patience 
on  the  part  of  those  people  who  are  with- 
out the  ring.  It  pacifies  the  consciences 
of  very  liberal  men.  They  say,  "  It  is  all 
conceded  now."  "  Of  course,  we  cannot 
condescend  on  details.  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston  has  to  consider  them.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  has  to  think  over  them.  The 
Cabinet  must  be  consulted.  The  scheme 
has  to  be  drawn.  Many  interests  have  to 
be  reconciled.  Great  changes  cannot  be 
made  in  a  day.  Urgent  business,  more- 
over, requires  to  be  despatched."  It  is 
not  urgent  business  to  give  a  voice  to 
persons  who,  it  is  said,  should  have  a  vote, 
but  have  none.  It  is  not  an  urgent  matter 
to  do  justice  after  its  necessity  has  been 
acknowledged.  There  is  nothing  urgent 
after  saying  that  the  Legislature  is  impro- 
perly constituted,  in  the  measures  that  are 
necessary  for  putting  it  right.  Those  who 
use  these  arguments  forget  that  this  recti- 
fication of  tne  representation  system  has 
been  made  by  them  the  most  urgent  work 
of  all  works.  So  long  as  they  denied  its 
necessity,  there  was  an  argument  between 
them  and  the  unenfiranchised.  Now  that 
they  admit  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing, there  is  an  insult  only  till  that  be 
done.  War  with  Russia  came  in  the  way, 
and  they  went  to  war,  without  taking  into 
counsel  those  whose  opinion,  they  admit, 
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ghould  have  been  consulted.  The  Indian 
revolt  arose,  and  they  carried  their  mea- 
sure for  the  government  of  India,  but 
did  not  advise  with  a  multitude  whose 
opinions,  they  say,  should  have  been 
consulted.  Next  year,  we  may  have 
some  very  important  question,  in  which 
the  opinion  of  the  British  people,  taken 
equitably  and  fiurly,  might  be  useful.  If, 
however,  a  question  of  this  nature  should 
arise,  we  shall  have  the  means  of  obtaining 
that  opinion  postponed  until  the  matter 
for  which  it  is  required  be  settled. 

The  arrangement  of  the  new  line  of  co- 
lonies across  North  America  is  an  impor- 
tant subjeet.  The  land  is  actually  the 
patrimony  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
country.  It  belongs  to  all  classes,  of 
course,  but  more  particularly  to  those  who 
could  occupv,  and  those  who  need  to  use 
it.  The  subject  will  be  settled  without 
consulting  them,  and  the  means  of  con- 
sulting them  will  perhaps  be  postponed  in 
deference  to  the  measure  for  its  settle- 
ment. 

Five  years  form,  we  think,  a  sufficiently 


lonff  period  for  promises  to  change  into 
performances;  but  other  five  and  five  will 
pass  before  the  fiiiit  ripens,  if  nothing  be 
done  to  force  it  onwards. 

We  have  noticed  this  proper  labour  of 
the  recess  before  its  commencement,  with 
thp  conviction  that,  unless  a  systematic 
course  of  bringing  out,  and  setting  before, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  friends,  or 
Viscount  Palmereton  and  his  supporter, 
the  convictions  and  the  desires  of  those 
who  seek  for  legislative  changes,  be  at 
once  adopted,  we  shall  never  learn 
the  result  of  their  considerations,  or  learn 
something  so  trivial  that  their  thoughts 
and  time  will  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
squandered.  Already — and  it  is  not  too 
early — associations  have  been  formed  for 
that  purpose  in  London,  in  Newcastle,  and 
in  some  other  places,  upon  a  business-like 
and  reasonable  basis.  They  must  spread 
to  be  useful,  and  live  quick  if  they  want  a 
short  life.  We  do  not  wish  them  to  con- 
tinue long  in  the  way,  and  therefore  they 
should  work  hard  while  their  existence  is 
necessary. 
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Oh  !  I  do  lofe  to  look  upon  thee,  glen 
Sacred  in  Sootland's  stoiy,  aa  the  acene 
Where,  with  an  eager  hope,  an  earnest  mien, 
Worshipped  our  Ghod  of  old  those  holy  men. 

Men  who,  in  times  of  trouble  and  of  strife, 
Determined  ttood  against  the  tvrant's  nower 
Firm  in  the  faith,  even  in  the  dreaded  hour 
or  death,  they  yielded,  not  their  faith,  but  life. 

Beauteous  thv  rirulet,  winds  and  turns  around, 
The  banks  where  the  sweet  briar  gaily  blooms, 
Scenting  the  air  with  richest  of  perfumes, 
While  soft  thy  water  murmur  music's  sounds, 

And  rushing  o*er  thy  side,  'mid  the  green  leaves, 
Pours  in  white  foam  the  tiny  waterfall. 
Leaping  from  steo  to  step  the  tearful  wall 
Whith  fain  would  keep  it  back,  whose  loss  it  grieres. 

High  rise  the  rocks,  with  wide  outshelving  stretch, 
Threataning  the  hardy  traveller  who  dares 
Invade  their  base,  that  they  may  unawares 
Fall,  and  to  atoms  crush  the  foolish  wretch. 

But  yet,  their  threal'ning  is  but  seeming  bold, 
For  all  the  birds  their  nests  among  them  build, 
And  greedy  parasites  suck  the  cup  they  yield, 
And,  tightly  clinging,  firmer  make  their  hold. 

Advancing  on,  lo !  here  the  sacred  spot 
Where  bloometh  still  the  aged  hawthorn  tree, 
Sacred  to  God  and  Scotland's  liberty  1 
While  Freedom  lives  it  cannot  be  forgot. 


For  here,  in  olden  times,  armed  with  the  Word, 
Martyrs  nrod aimed  the  Gospel  of  rich  Grace, 
And,  In  tne  midst  of  danger,  preached  peace. 
Depending  on  the  promise  of  the  Lord. 

And  here  were  maiUclad  warriors,  with  the  sword 
In  one  hand  held,  the  other  with  iht  Book, 
Listening,  with  earnest  ear  and  ei^er  look. 
To  him  who  preached  Christ  the  only  Lord. 

Aloft  from  that  deep  vale  ascends  tlie  song 
Of  praise  to  Him  whose  overbending  ear 
Listens  the  melody  of  hearts  to  hear,  ' 

While  earthly  echoes  the  glad  notes  prolong. 

Ah  1  these  were  men  who,  'gainst  the  tyrant's  frown. 
Against  the  red  dragoon's  blood-thirsty  sword. 
Held  fast  the  testimony  of  their  Lord 
Still  steadfast,  for  Christ's  covenant  and  crown. 

They  went  forth  with  the  precious  seed,  in  tears 
Of  blood,  for  ever  sowing  as  they  went ; 
And  we,  rejoicing,  'neath  the  biurden  bent, 
Gather  the  harvest  in  these  later  years. 

Scotland,  thy  liberty— blood-born,  blood-nursed. 
Long,  long  in  embryo,  concealed  it  lay, 
Till,  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the'day 
Warmed  it,  and  beauteoualy  full  forth  it  burst. 

O  Thou !  before  whose  throne  the  martyr's  prayer. 
From  glens  and  caves,  so  often  upward  went, 
Let  not  the  cry  be  all  in  vain,  misspent, 
But  guard  my  country  with  a  father's  care ! 


And  while  thy  sons  revisit  oft  each  spot. 
Hallowed  by  sacred  memories  of  the  past, 
Grant  that  they  ne'er  Thy  truth  may  from  them  cast, 
For  wbidi  our  martyn  &ed,  our  fathers  fought ! 
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. .  f^  «▼«&  as  itniwft  UMsed  on  high  will  show  voa  which  way  the  wind  hlows,  and  even  as  some  people  who,  of  themielret, 
think  little,  are  oftentinea  the  occasion  of  thought  in  others,  so  it  may  be  that,  by  a  little  ballad,  or  a  silly  song,  yott  may  per. 
chance  chain  the  attention  of  men  who  would  yawn  or  sleep  over  a  solemn  sermon. — Anon. 


I.— THE  STBONQEST  SIDE  :    OR,  THE  SAYING  OF  THE  SELFISH. 

Well  spake  »  greybeard  worldling  to  his  open-hearted  child — 
To  chill  his  fresh  young  feelings,  or  to  curb  them  running  wild — 
"  Think,  right  or  wrong,  whate'er  you  please,  but,  whatsoe'er  betide, 
Tommy,  good  Tommy,  son  of  mine,  be  on  the  strongett  side  / 

"  Oar  world  it  is  a  battlefield  of  soldiers,  great  and  small, 

The  strong  are  heroes  only,  and  the  weak — go  to  the  waU ; 

Choose  there  your  ground  and  pitch  your  tent,  bat  pocket  all  your  pride, 

And  strike  your  poles  when  comes  the  tug,  and  seek  the  strongest  side. 

*'  Suppose  youVe  poor  relations  :  if  one  of  them  should  fail — 
Don't  know  him ;  let  him  struggle,  starve,  or  lie  and  rot  in  gaol ! 
Suppose  a  poor  relation  thrives,  mounts  Fortune's  golden  tree — 
Call,  leave  your  card,  and  prove  the  links  of  mutual  pedigree  I 

"In  money-matters,  boy,  observe, — the  wretch  who  owes  a  score 
For  milk,  or  beer,  or  laundry-work,  and  lacks  the  needful  ore, 
Tou  really  never  must  compare  with  the  gallant  Colonel  Blank, 
Who  smashes  for  five  figures,  and  is  vampire  to  a  bank. 

"  If  Lady  Bash  Vk/aux  pas  makes,  there  is  not  equal  blame 
As  if  her  little  scullery  maid  perchance  had  done  the  same ; 
'Tween  sin  in  silk  and  calico  there  be  distinctions  wide. 
And  deftly  you  must  draw  them,  boy — be  on  the  strongest  side. 

"  If  Kitty  Jones,  (vile,  ruined  minx !)  to  earn  a  crost  of  bread. 
Sells  body,  soul,  heart,  hope,  and  health,  till  Kitty  Jones  is  dead ; 
'  Oh !  no,  we  never  mention  her  1'  should  be  your  saying  now  : 
Of  vice  in  rags  for  sin  in  silk  to  hear  is — far  too  low. 

"  Hunt  down  all  social  mad  dogs  in  virtucas  disgust. 

And  drive  them — to  the  devil ;  of  course,  what  must  be,  must ; 

Then  go,  hear  '  Traviata'  sung,  applaud  the  dulcet  tones. 

And  tike  your  wife  and  daughters  there — who'd  shrink  from  Kitty  Jones  ! 

"  And  learn  to  sigh,  smug  Sanctity,  o*er  '  workmg  people*s'  sins ; 
Enumerate  their  wicked  •  pots,'  and  vulgar  'rums'  and  *gins  ;* 
Then — go  and  crack  a  bottle  at  your  own  exclusive  club, 
And  mourn,  in  broadcloth,  over  rags  that  patronise  '  rum  shrub.' 

"  Believe  in  nothing ;  never  risk  your  name  upon  a  guess ; 

The  test  of  goodness  always  is  (or  ought  to  be)  success. 

Brown  speculates — Brown  fails,  perhaps — of  course  you  have  your  laugh ; 

If  Brown  succeeds  (good,  clever  Brown !)  bow  to  the  golden  calf. 


"  My  son,  if  e'er  you're  dubbed  M.P.,  consider,  ere  you  vote. 
Which  side  claims  more  of  selfishness — before  you  turn  your  coat ; 
Have  neither  honour  in  your  head,  nor  heart  beneath  your  vest ; 
Think  not  '  whatever  is,  is  right ;'  but — what  pays  best,  is  best ! 

*'  If  dulce  et  decorum  est,  said  Horace,  long  ago, 
Fropairid  mori — what  is  tMant  you  ought,  by  this,  to  know ; 
Translate  it  thus,  in  Sam  Slick's  vein  (old  Horace  told  a  lie) 
Out  o/your  country  get  as  mtteh  as  may  be,  ere  yon  die. 
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"  Thus  live  tnd  learn,  from  daj  to  day,  and,  as  the  moniha  go  loiind. 
Your  head  will  grow  more  worldlj*wise,  as  yoar  heart  grows  more  vnaoand ; 
Andy  when  you're  dead,  a  gilded  tomb  will  Ue— as  tombs  hare  lied. 
And  men  will  praise  the  ole?er  knave  who  took  the  strongest  side. 


n.— THE  WEAKEST  SIDE  :   OB,  THE  CHOICE  09  THE  TEI7E.HSAKTED. 

Tis  often  seen,  I  know  full  weD,  that  Might  doth  ''rule  the  toast," 
That  Truth  hath  lack  of  follower%  while  Falsehood  counts  a  host. 
That  Yioe*a  gilded  chariot- wheels  run  smooth  beneath  their  load. 
And  throw  up  dust  in  Yirtue*s  eyes  while  tear-dimmed  on  Life*8  road. 

And  well  I  know  that  honest  hearts  oft  fall  on  evil  days, 
While  truckling  knaves  heap  golden  store,  and  win  the  false  world's  praise; 
That  a  honied  tongue  and  an  itching  palm  a  path  to  wealth  can  carve. 
While  proud  men  hug  their  honesty,  and  so  grow  grey  and — starve ! 

And  I  know  that  words  and  things  on  earth  do  widely  disagree, 
Till  error^blinded  eyes  refuse  God*s  workings  deep  to  see ; 
That  the  DeviPs  sowing  broadcast  his  creeping  crop  of  ill — 
But  while  his  tares  are  growing  God*s  com  is  sprouting  still ! 

And  I  know  a  day  is  coming  when  Earth's  shams  shall  droop  and  die. 
When  the  Bight  shall  ride  victorious  as  the  Wrong  in  days  gone  by ; 
And  I  hear  Truth's  footsteps  coming — they  are  not  yet  overcloud — 
And  Truth's  lightnings  are  awaking  in  the  Future's  thuuder-cloud. 


Once  I  saw  an  old  man's  death-bed — and  the  memory  is  not  past — 
He  was  one  of  Earth's  high-honoured,  and  a  humbug  to  the  last ; 
He  had  climbed  our  social  ladder  till  he'd  reached  its  topmost  rounds. 
And  was  honoured  as  the  owner  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds ! 

Tyrant  father,  stern,  cold  husband — he  had  let  his  daughter  die 

In  her  sin,  all  unforgiven — to  appease  society  ! 

He  had  crushed  bis  wife's  young  spirit — but  for  that  the  world  don't  care— 

Had  she  not  her  diamond  necklace,  and  her  house  in  Blankblank -square  f 

He  had  fattened  upon  usury,  and  heaped  up  piles  of  gold ; 

His  heart  was  nether  millstone,  and  his  brain  was  keen  and  cold ; 

He  had  sold  his  friend's  last  bedstead — what  of  that  ? — he  gained  applause— 

For  he  never  stole  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  broke  his  country's  laws ! 

So  the  rich  man  died — was  buried — and  a  statue  mourned  in  stone 

O'er  the  festering  mortality  of  that  mammon-grubbing  one ; 

He  bad  played  his  part — the  scene  dosed — the  funeral  bell  did  toll, 

And  earth  claimed  his  worn-out  body— whither  went  that  worldling's  soul  ? 


And  I  saw  another  deathbed — and  the  dying  man  was  poor 
Compared  to  him  whose  carriage  "  stopped  the  way"  at  Pluto's  door ; 
He  was  but  ii  London  curate— yet  full  many  an  eye  grew  dim 
When  the  poor  man's  friend  was  dying — and  prayers  rose  thick  for  him  I 

He  had  neither  birth,  connexion,  nor  wealth  to  push  his  way ; 

Saw  the  same  old  path  to-morrow  that  he  toiled  on  yesterday ; 

And  no  poet  sang  his  praises,  in  high,  heroic  verse ; 

But  his  soul  soared  not  to  judgment  clogged  with  any  poor  man's  curse  ! 

No  preacher  he  of  platitudes — no  sugar'd  words  he  knew  ; 
His  preaching  and'  his  practice  were — the  pure,  the  good,  the  true ; 
In  the  drawing*rooms  of  Clonntesses  his  face  was  seldom  seen — 
For  he  preached  the  Word  t6o  roughly  for  sleek  saints  in  crinoline  I 
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Too  proud  to  cringe  and  truckle — too  true  to  feign  and  lie ; 
Too  meek  to  blazon  virtue  when  hypocrisy  was  nigh  ; 
He  sowed  God*s  seed  in  darkness,  and  in  quiet  sought  to  save — 
And  the  crop  he  sowed  is  growing  ever  grateful  round  his  grave. 

So  he  died — ^and  sweetly  slumbered  when  life's  working  day  was  done ; 
At  his  goal  good  angels  met  him  when  his  weary  race  was  run ; 
But  o'er  his  bones  no  sculptured  tomb  arose  in  gilded  pride, 
For,  unselfish  'midst  the  worldly,  he  took  the  *'  weakest  side." 

W.B. 


B.  8. 


SIR    WALTER    RALEIGH. 

A  POAXaAIT  PEOK  HISTOBt. 


He.  who  ascends  to  rooontaia.tops,  bIiaII  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  cloads  and  snoW  ; 
He,  who  sorpasses  or  sahdnes  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Thouffli  high  above,  the  son  of  glory  glow, 
And  &r  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  tolls  that  to  those  summito  led. 

-^ChUde  Barotd's  Pilgrimage, 


Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  annals  of  history  occurs  a 
brighter  name  than  that  of  Raleigh ;  but  seldom  is 
mention  made  of  any  one  who,  as  gifted,  was  one 
half  so  unfortunate.  To  *'  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men**  his  character  may  furnish  subject-matter 
for  thought ;  for  he  was  truly  a  man,  as  the  Latin 
proverb  runs,  aliquis  in  omnibus,  without,  however, 
the  mUlus  in  nn^ulU  to  counterbalance  the  praise 
conveyed  in  the  first  half-sentence  of  this  hacknied 
adage.  Of  "  that  soldier,  that  sailor,  that  states- 
man, that  patriot,  that  poet,  that  hero.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh"  (as  poor  Henry  Neele  termed  him  in  his 
"  Lectures"),  it  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to  speak 
as  of  one  character ;  for  his  versatility  was  as  great 
as  his  genius,  or,  rather,  was  the  characteristic  of 
that  genius.  The  elegant  courtier,  the  able  mili- 
tary commander,  the  adventurous  navigator,  and 
the  eloquent  author,  cannot  fail  to  interest  some 
one  or  other  of  our  readers  on  his  behalf,  setting 
aside  any  claim  on  our  sympathies  which  may  be 
created  by  his  unlucky  life  and  his  truly  heroic 
"  leaving  of  it.*'  We  do  not  take  up  our  pen  to 
deny  any  weaknesses — spots  on  the  sun — which 
may  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  a  glorious  career ;  we 
are  as  ready  to  admit  as  any  of  his  detractors  (and 
some  there  must  be)  to  demand  such  admis- 
sion, that  he  was  not,  in  all  respects,  a  model 
man.  We  believe  not  in  "model  men."  We 
have,  indeed,  seen  model  lodging  houses,  model 
farms,  model  schools,  model  everythings,  but  a 
««  model  man"  never. 

We  are  about  to  coiihider  Raleigh  in  his  mani- 
fold capacities,  and  rely  upon  our  readers*  indul- 
gence if  so  noble  a  subject  suffers  great  indignity 
at  our  hands.    Though  there  is  nothing,  as  Shake- 


speare hints,  in  a  name,  we  will  start  from  this 
point,  nevertheless. 

There  have  been  so  many  controversies  as  to 
the  correct  spelling  of  our  heroe*s  surname,  that  it 
may  be  as  well  to  settle  the  question,  if  possible, 
at  starting.  We  have  ourselves  called — and  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  because  custom  is 
against  the  proper  spelling,  continue  to  call  him 
throughout — Raleigh ;  but  the  name  was  not  so 
spelt  in  his  time,  and  by  himself.  The  elder 
D'Israeli,  in  his  valuable  "  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture,** has  furnished  some  facts  on  this  subject. 
Sir  Walter,  when  very  young,  subscribed  his  name 
as  "  Walter  Raweley,  of  the  Middle  Temple,**  to  a 
copy  of  verses.  It  will  be  easier,  however,  to 
settle  this  vexata  quastio  by  the  following  anec- 
dote:— When  Sir  Walter  was  first  introduced  to 
James  I.  (on  the  King*s  arrival  in  England),  with 
whom  he  was  no  favourite,  the  Scottish  Monarch 
gave  him,  says  D' Israeli,  this  broad  reception — 
"  Rawly  I  Rawly  !  true  enough,  for  /  think  of  thee 
very  rawly,  mon.*'  There  is  also  extant  a  conun- 
drum, written  by  a  lady  of  those  (James  the  First's) 
times  :-— 

What's  bad  for  the  stomach,  and  the  word  of  dishooour, 
It  the  name  of  the  man  whom  the  King  will  not  honoar. 

This  clearly  shows  our  present  spelling  to  be  an 
innovation  on  fact.  In  later  life,  however.  Sir 
Walter  signed  his  name  as  Ralegh,  which  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  modem  spelling  known.  He 
was  bom  in  1553,  at  Budleigfa^  in  Devonshire,  and 
educated  at  Oriel  (College,  Oxford.  Of  the  truth 
of  the  received  story  of  his  advancement  to  royal 
favour  by  an  act  of  gallantry,  we  confess  ourselves 
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dabioiis.  At  the  risk,  liowefer,  of  repeating  a 
thrice  told  tale,  we  will  brieflj  mention  it.  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  course  of  some  pci?ate  walk  or  public 
procession,  came  to  a  muddy  part  of  the  road, 
which— as  at  that  time  we  had  no  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  being — ^waa  not  exactly  easy  of 
transit  to  thin  and  feminine  shoes,  when  a  young 
and  handsome  courtier,  "  regardless  of  expense,*' 
as  they  say  in  the  playbills,  threw  down  hu  oloak 
as  a  carpet,  orer  which  the  royal  shoes  tripped 
graciously,  to  the  delight  of  the  owner  of  the  said 
cloak,  and  to  the  envy  of  other  courtiers,  who  had 
not  thought  of  so  extravagant  an  act  of  politeness 
to  their  virgin  Queen.  The  date  of  this  little 
occurrence,  i.e.,  if  it  ever  so  occurred,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  as  Raleigh,  at  the  age  of  scTenteen, 
was  one  of  a  troop  of  a  hundred  gentlemen 
Tolunteers,  whom  Elizabeth  had  allowed  to  go  to 
Erance  for  the  service  of  the  Protestant  princes, 
we  imagine  it  was  either  then,  or  some  few  years 
after.  He  next  served  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
returning  thence,  as  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (of  the 
"  Heaven  is  as  near  by  waterjis  by  land'*  notoriety), 
his  half-brother  had  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in 
North  America,  engaged  with  many  others  to  go 
out  to  Newfoundland,  but  the  expedition  failed, 
and  he  returned  to  EngUnd,  having  escaped  many 
disasters. 

To  Ireland  then  went  Eoleigh,  and  speedily  put 
down  the  insurgents  there.  He  after  this  repaired 
to  Court,  where  he  was  most  graciously  received. 
And  what  a  Court  was  Elizabeth's !  There  might 
be  seen  the  immortal  Bacon,  the  founder  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  in  the  pride  of  his  intellect ; 
the  chivalrous  warrior  and  gentle  poet,  Sir  Philip 
Sydney ;  Bishop  Hall,  the  first  English  satirist ; 
the  quaint  Dr.  Donne,  whose  poetry,  however,  to 
our  vulgar  understanding,  if  we  must  confess  it,  is 
more  curious  than  elegant,  and  more  obscure  than 
either ;  with  many  English  worthies  whose  names 
the  worid  "  will  not  willingly  let  die,"  but  who 
must  have  no  part  in  our  narrative. 

Erom  his  earliest  boyhood,  Baleigh  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  restless  and  adventurous  turn  of  mind ; 
he  oould  not  be  contented  with  court  smiles  and 
graces.  To  a  soul  like  his  the  precincts  of  the 
palace  were  too  circumscribed  and  cramped  a  limit ; 
he  must  be  "  once  more  upon  the  waters."  Ob- 
taining permission  and  supplies  (1584)  to  prosecute 
his  discoveries  in  America,  he,  in  1585,  sent  out 
ships  under  Sir  E.  Grenville,  and  founded  a  colony 
there,  called,  in  honour  of  his  spinster  queen,  Vir- 
ginia, whence  he  is  said  to  have  brought  potatoes 
and  tobacco  into  Europe. 

Potatoes  and  tobacco,  enough  of  themselves  to 
claim  for  their  introducer  to  British  palates,  an 
nnmortality  of  good-will  1  Eor  our  own  part,  if 
Haleigh  had  never  been  more  than  a  potato  and 
tobacco-bringer,  we  would  at  any  time  willingly 
contribute  our  *'mite"  towards  erecting  him  a 
statue.  If  smoking  be,  as  Dr.  Solly  says,  a  brain- 
destroying  vice,  max^  clear-headed  men  have  in- 
dulged in  it.  Spenaer  the  author  of  "  Eaeiy  Qneene" 


smoked,  vide  his  notice  of  "divine  tobacco**  in  that 
poem — Milton  smoked,  Locke  smoked,  as  did 
many  more  illustrious  men  before  and  after  Locke, 
but  whose  names  we  have  forgotten,  from  Dr.  Parr 
and  Lord  Byron  downwards.  About  this  time  the 
honour  of  knighthood  was  bestowed  on  Raleigh, 
and  several  grants  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
late  Irish  malcontents.  Then  came  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Baleigh  raised  and  drilled  the  militia  of 
Cornwall ;  and  not  content  with  this,  but  burning 
for  naval  as  well  as  militaiy  glory,  he  hastened  out 
of  harbour  to  make  one  of  that  volunteer  squadron 
of  nobility  and  gentry  who,  by  reinforcing  the 
gallant  Lord  Effingham,  contributed  to  the  glorious 
victory  then  obtained  over  the  proud  invader  of 
our  shores. 

But  the  smile  of  court  favour  is  as  transient  as 
the  sunbeams  on  an  April  day;  and  Raleigh,  after 
having  been  made  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  in 
1595,  fell  into  disgrace  and  prison,  partly,  h  is 
alleged,  on  account  of  a  book  he  wrote,  and  partly 
for  an  intrigue  with  one  of  Elizabeth's  maids  of 
honour,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton, 
whom  he  afterwards  made  Lady  Eakigh.  After 
a  few  months*  imprisonment  our  hero  comes  upon 
the  world's  stage  once  mote.  His  was  assuredly 
one  of  those  '*  natures  too  restless  to  be  happy  ;*' 
for  no  sooner  did  he  get  out  of  the  Tower  than  he 
planned  the  discovery  of  Guiana,  South  America. 

At  that  period  of  the  world's  history  Spain  was 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  European  state. 
Her  galleons  were  in  every  sea,  and  her  coffers 
replenished  with  the  spoil  of  every  shore.  Spain 
was  then  at  once  the  envy  and  the  bugbear  of  the 
other  European  sovereignties;  hated  by  roost, 
feared  by  all.  The  success  of  the  first  Spanish 
adventurers — in  plainer  English,  buccaneers,  for 
they  were  no  better — had  begotten  a  great  spirit  of 
avidity  throughout  Europe.  There  was  a  general 
opinion  current  among  the  nautical  population  of 
Europe,  and  their  *'  name"  was  '•  Legion,"  that, 
in  the  inland  parts  of  South  America,  (Guiana,)' 
there  were  "mines  and  treasures  far  exceeding 
any  which  Cortes  or  Pizarro  had  met  with." 
Raleigh,  with  his  romantic  love  of  adventure, 
undertook  the  discovery  of  this  imagined  El 
Dorado. 

Partmiuni  monies,  naseiiur  ridictUus  mus  ;  reality 
did  not  satisfy  expectations.  Raleigh  returned  to 
England,  after  a  little  fighting  and  much  disap- 
pointment, little  better  than  when  he  went  out,  and 
on  his  arrival  published  an  account  of  the  country, 
which  account,  (says  Hume,  who  seems  to  be  no 
friend  to  Raleigh  in  any  place),  was  "  full  of  the 
grossest  and  most  palpable  lies  that  were  ever 
attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind*'— which  phrases  of  Hume's,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  historian's  candour  and  integrity 
of  purpose,  are  hardly  justifiable  in  their  full 
meaning. 

Elizabeth's  policy  towards  Spain  seems  to  haTe 
been  to  wear  out  that  power  by  unintermitting 
hostilities;  accordingly,  after  the  failure  of  Drake's 
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Panama  expedition,  and  Baskeryille*8  dnwn  battle 
off  Cuba  witb  the  Spanish  fleet,  it  was  resolved 
that  (as  Philip  of  Spain  was  said  to  be  making 
preparations  for  a  new  invasion  of  England),  it 
would  be  better  to  take  the  initiative  and  attack 
him,  rather  than  await  the  coming  of  a  second 
Armada.     So  thought,  so  done;   6,360  soldiers, 
1,000  volunteers,  and  6,772  seamen  (not  including 
20  Dutch  ships  and  their  crews)»  embarked  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1596,  from  Plymouth  em  route  for 
Cadiz.     The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  the 
young  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  naval  by  Lord  Effing- 
ham, High  Admiral.     After  a  vain  attempt  to  land 
at  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  western  side  of  Cadiz,  it 
was  agreed  to  attack  the  ships  in  the  bay.     This 
was  objected  to  by  Effingham  who,  discreet  as  he 
\i  as  brave,  deemed   it  a  rash  attempt.     Not  so 
Essex,  who  eagerly  advocated  the  plan,  and  on  its 
adoption  was  nearly  frantic  with  joy.     But  Essex 
was  informed  by  Effingham  that  the  Queen,  "anxious 
for  his  safety  and  dreading  the  effects  of  his  youth- 
ful ardour,  had  given  orders  that  he  should  not- 
comnumd  the   van  in  the  attack."     That   duty 
devolved  on  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  and  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  but  the  impetuosity  of  Essex  knew  neither 
rule  nor  bounds.     Our  space  forbids  us  to  linger 
on  this  head.     We  only  now  wish  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  hatred  which  began  between  Essex 
and  Raleigh  about  this  time  and  stopped  when  the 
gallant  Essex  lost  his  head.     After  the  Cadiz 
victory  Essex  bent  his  course  towards  the  Azores, 
with  an  intention  of  intercepting  the  Indian  fleet 
of  Spain,  which,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  naviga- 
tion, always  had  a  stated  course,  both  in  going  and 
returning,  and  there  were  certain  islands  as  fixed 
stages,  whereat  they  always  touched.     The  Indian 
fleet  at  this  time  was  expected  at  the  Azores,  and 
BAleigh  joined  Essex's  squadron  in  order  that  they 
might  co-operate  in  their  attack*     By  an  accident 
the  two  were  separated.     Essex  had,   however, 
previously  informed  Aaleigh  that  he,  on  arrival, 
intended  to  attack  Eayal,  one  of  these  islands. 
Baleigh  first  arrived  at  Fayal,  and,  after  waiting 
some  time  for  his  commander,  Essex,  thought  it 
necessary  to  begin  the  attack  alone,  lest  the  inhabi- 
tants should  gain,  by  further  delay,  more  time  for 
making  preparations  to  resist  the  English.   Baleigh 
succeeded — and  by  success  incurred  the  jealousy 
of  Essex,  who,  on  all  occasions  where  glory  was  to 
be  got,  liked,  right  or  wrong,  to  have  the  monopoly 
thereof  himself.     Essex  cashiered  the  other  officers 
who  Lad  concurred  in  Baleigh's  attack,  and  would 
have  cashiered  Haleigh  too  but  for  the  good  offices 
of  Lord  Thomas  Howard.     Essex  soon  after  this, 
owing  to  his  want  of  experience  in  nautical  matters, 
allowed  the   Spanish  fleet,  save  three  ships,  to 
escape  bim. 

When  Essex's  gallant  head  rolled  upon  the 
scaffold  of  Tower  Hill,  it  has  been  alleged  that  Sir 
Walter  Haleigh  sat  at  a  window  "  with  the  sole 
intention  of  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  death  of  an 
enemy."  That  Haleigb  was,  after  the  quarrel 
before  mentioned,  Essex'a  enemy,  was  bat  natural ; 


but  that  he  was  guilty  of  going  to  witness  the 
execution  of  his  quondam  friend  (for  before  they 
were  rivals  they  were  friends),  with  such  motives 
as  those  just  now  alleged,  will  not,  we  think,  be 
credited  by  any  who  judge  of  a  man  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  bis  life,  and  not  by  one  isolated  act.  The 
presence  of  Haleigh  at  the  execution  of  Essex 
was,  probably,  ill-advised,  under  the  circumstances, 
but  be  might  be  a  spectator  from  far  other  causes 
than  ill-will.  And  yet  his  presence  at  Essex's 
execution  is  one  of  the  "grievous  blots"  on 
Haleigb 's  fair  fame ! 

Three  years  after  the  execution  of  the  gallant 
Essex,  died  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of 
her  reign ;  and  with  her  death  waned  Haleigh's 
fortunes.  Her  throne  was  occupied  by  a  stunted 
pedant,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Haleigh, 
save  his  love>  of  learning;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  interested  courtiers,  friends  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Essex  (which  earl  had,  moreover,  carried 
on  a  somewhat  treasonable  correspondence  during 
the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth  with  James),  to  prejudice 
that  weak  monarch  against  the  principal  enemy  of 
his  late  oorrespondent.  And  now  came  what 
some  historians  very  groundlessly  call  "  Haleigh's 
Conspiracy." 

Well  may  Hume  (whose  partiality  for  the  Sluarts 
is  evident  throughout  his  history)  confess   that 
"  everything  remains  still  mysterious  in  this  con- 
spiracy, and  history  can  give  us  no  clue  to  unravel 
it.*'    The  men  accused  thereof  were  so  utterly 
opposed  to  each  other  in  p/iociples  and  all  else ;  the 
assumed  object  was  so  very  unlikely  to  happen,  the 
way  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  (if  it  ever  existed), 
so  uncertain,  that  it  is  almost  an  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  the  whole  thing  was  invented  by  those 
hunters  of  "  mare's  nests"  who  have  iu  all  ages 
existed.  The  alleged  *'  conspirators"  were  Watson 
and  Clarke,   two  Homan   Catholic  priests ;  Lord 
Grey,  a  Puritan ;  Lord  Cobham,  a  mere  "  iliought- 
less  man,  of  no  fixed,  principle"  (we  quote  Hume) ; 
and  Sir  Walter  Haleigh,  with  some  other  nonenti- 
ties not  worth  recording.     And  are  we  to  believe 
that  these  men,  "  of  principles  so  discordant,"  met 
"in   dangerous  combination"    to  place  Arabella 
Stuart   (a  relation  of  the   King's,   through  the 
Lennox  family,  descended  equally  from  Henry  VII.) 
on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  ?     Credat  Judaus 
Jpella,  non  ego,  should  be  our  readers'  reply.     The 
two  priests,  however,  and  a  Mr.  Broke    (Lord 
Cobbam's  brother),  were  executed ;  Cobham  and 
Grey  were  pardoned,  after  they  had  laid  their  heads 
on  the  block.     But  poor  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  was 
reprieved,  not  pardoned ;  and  remained  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  for  twelve  weary  years,  during  which 
time  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "History  of  the 
World,"  besides  minor  pieces.     It  is  one  among 
many  remarkable  features  in  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man  (that,  although  his  had  been  a 
life  of  adventurous  variety,  unsuited  for  contem- 
platioa  or  study  of  any  kind),  in  his  comparatively 
speaking  old  age,  under  all  the  distressing  circum- 
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atanees  of  loss  of  liberty  and  reputation,  he  should 
have  composed  a  work  which  would  haye  done 
credit  to  any  man  of  his  times  who  had  spent  his 
life  in  seclusion  and  study.  The  erudition  dis- 
played in  that  work  is  maryellous,  if  only  for  this 
reason.  True  it  is  (as  hinted  by  the  elder  Disraeli 
in  his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,  before  referred 
to  by  us),  Raleigh,  while  in  the  Tower,  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  several  literary  characters 
of  that  day.  Many  a  time,  in  poor  Raleigh's 
prison-room,  sat  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(there  was  no  duke  of  that  name  just  then),  the 
patron  of  the  philosopliers  of  that  time,  and  with 
whom  Raleigh  studied  chemistry;  Serjeant  Hoskins, 
too,  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson, 
was  there;  but  Raleigh  surely  did  not  get  his 
Greek  and  Hebrew  lore  from  these ;  and  though 
we  are  told  by  a  manuscript  of  Anthony  Wood's 
(in  the  Lansdowoe  collection),  that  a  "  Dr.  Robert 
Burrel  performed  the  greater  part  of  the  drudgery 
of  Sir  Walter's  history,  for  criticisms,  chronology, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  authors,'*  we  still  are  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  how  this  wonderful  Raleigh 
could,  during  his  life  of  naval  and  military  enter- 
prise, find  time  or  ability  to  accumulate  knowledge 
enough  for  the  composition  of  the  "  History  of  the 
World  1" 

Twelve  years  had  rolled  away  since  Raleigh,  on 
a  false  charge  of  conspiracy,  entered  the  Tower  of 
London  as  an  attainted  traitor.  And  in  1616  liis 
release  was  obtained  thus : — James  I.  had,  by  this 
time,  a  new  favourite,  to  replace  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  and  the  poisoner  of  Sir  T.  Overbury. 
This  favourite  was  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  to  him  Raleigh  advanced  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  he,  by  his  interest  with  the  King,  ob- 
tained RaleigVs  release. 

Broken  in  spirit,  worn  out  by  long  imprison- 
ment, blighted  hopes,  and  hard  intellectual  labour, 
Raleigh's  ruling  passion  was  still  for  adventure. 
He  must  again  cross  the  Spanish  main ;  new  £1 
Dorados  were  there  to  be  found,  thought  he ;  and 
80,  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  he  planned 
another  expedition  to  America.  He  spread  reports 
of  a  gold  mine  there,  which  would,  he  said,  amply 
repay  any  who  ventured  labour  to  work  it. 

James  I.  appointed  him  Governor  of  Guiana, 
nnder  the  great  seal,  which,  however,  was  not 
meant  (as  said  the  Attorney-General  afterwards, 
when  Rjileigh  was  again  condemned  to  death)  for  a 
pardon ;  and  to  the  continent  of  Guiana,  a  country 
as  large  as  the  half  of  Europe,  sailed  Raleigh  with 
his  adventurous  band.  Twenty-three  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  set  foot  there,  and  he  was  now 
going  once  more  on  a  bootless  errand,  to  return 
with  a  broken  heart. 

On  the  river  Oroonoko  the  Spaniards  had  built 
a  town  called  St.  Thomas,  where  were  some  mines. 
Remaining  himself  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  he 
sent  the  rest  to  St.  Thomas,  under  the  command 
of  his  son  and  Captain  Keymis.  The  Spaniards 
fired  on  the  English,  but  were  repulsed,  and  driven 
back  into  {he  town.    Then  young  Raleigh  called 


out  (and  these  words  did  incalculable  barm  to  his 
father  afterwards),  **  That  town  is  the  im$  mine, 
and  none  but  fools  looked  for  any  other ;"  and,  so 
sayings  was  shot  through  the  head  by  the  enemy, 
and  instantly  expired.  Keymis  and  the  rest  ad- 
vanced, sabked  the  town,  in  which  they  found 
nothing  of  any  value,  and  then  they  burnt  it  to  the 
ground. 

It  has  been  brought  as  an  accusation  against 
Raleigh  that  he  said  there  was  a  gold  mine  in 
Guiana,  well  knowing  that  no  such  mine  existed. 
Now,  it  appears  that  Raleigh  said  this  on  the 
authority  of  Keymis>  who  had  shown  him  a  large 
nugget.  But  Keymis,  though  urged  by  Raleigh 
to  find  it,  after  making  divers  excuses — viz.,  the 
death  of  Sir  Walter's  son,  the  weakness  of  their 
party,  and  the  lack  of  provisions — and  seeing  his 
arguments  were  of  no  avail,  shut  himself  up  in  his 
cabin  (says  Raleigh  in  a  letter  to  his  wife),  "  and 
shot  himself  with  a  pocket  pistol,  which  broke  one 
of  his  ribs,  and,  finding  that  he  had  not  prevailed, 
he  thrust  a  long  knife  under  his  short  ribs  up  to 
the  handle,  and  so  died." 

A  sad  situation  was  Raleigh's  now ;  his  brave 
son  dead,  Keymis  dead  too,  and  his  men  turned 
mutineers,  or  deserting  him  daily,  his  health  broken, 
his  expectations  foiled,  and  with  nothing  before 
him  on  his  return  to  England  but  dishonour,  pos- 
sibly death. 

The  Guiana  expedition  sailed  back  to  England, 
and  with  them  Raleigh.  At  first  he  thought  of 
giving  up  his  ship  to  his  crew,  if  they  would  land 
him  in  France ;  better  had  it  been  for  him  if  ho 
had  done  so,  but  he  returned  to  his  native  County 
of  Devon. 

Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Envoy,  whose  brother 
had  been  killed  by  Raleigh's  people,  rushed  into 
the  presence  of  James  I.,  shrilly  calling  out,  in  his 
own  tongue,  "Pirates!  pirates!  pirates!"  and 
James  I.,  appreciating  the  awkwardness  of  his 
position  with  the  Court  of  Spain,  doubtless  then 
made  up  his  mind  to  offer  up  poor  Raleigh  as  the 
scapegoat. 

After  all,  seeing  that  England  had  never  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  Spain  to  a  monopoly  of  Guiana, 
and  that  Spaniards  had  tortured  English  unarmed 
traders  there  whenever  they  caught  them,  we  can- 
not think  Raleigh's  attack  on  St.  Thomas  a  very 
grievous  violation  of  international  law.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Raleigh's  letter  to  James  on 
this  subject  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  affair.  The 
extract  is  made  from  an  old  and  curious  volume  in 
our  possession,  entitled  "  The  Remains  of  Raleigh :'' 

Withoat  any  direction  from  me  a  Spaniih  village  vat 

bnrnt I  find  no  rpaton  why  the  Spanish  Ambaisador 

ihoald  therefore  complain  of  me.  If  it  were  lawfal  for  the 
Spaniards  to  marther  twenty-six  Englishmen,  tying  them 
back  to  back  and  then  cutting  their  throats,  when  they  had 
traded  with  them  a  whole  moneth.  and  came  to  them  on 
land  without  so  mach  as  one  sword ;  and  if  it  maj  not  be 
lawful  to  your  Majesty's  subjects,  being  charged  first  by  them, 
to  repel  force  by  force,  we  may  justly  say,  *'  Oh !  miserable 
English.** 

And  then  he  pathetically  goes  on  to  say-^ 
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I  hATe  spent  my  poor  eitate,  lost  my  wn.iBffered  by  siek- 
UMs,  and  otherwiae,  a  world  of  miaeries ;  if  I  hate  reaiated, 
with  manifeat  hazard  of  my  life,  the  robberiea  and  apoila  with 
whieh  my  oompaniona  woald  hare  made  me  rich ;  if  when  I 
waa  poor,  I  would  have  made  myaelf  rich ;  if  when  I  had 
gotten  my  liberty,  which  all  men  naturally  do  prise,  1  volun- 
tarily loet  it ;  if  when  I  waa  anre  of  my  life,  I  rendered  it 
again ;  if  I  might  elaewhere  have  aold  my  ahip  and  gooda, 
and  pat  five  or  aix  thooaand  poonda  in  my  parse,  and  yet 
brought  her  into  England,  I  beseech  your  Majeaty  to  beliere 
that  all  thia  I  have  done,  becanae  it  ahould  not  be  aaid  to  your 
Majeaty,  that  your  Majeaty  had  given  liberty  and  truat  to  a 
nan  whose  end  waa  but  the  recovery  of  hia  liberty  and  who 
had  betrayed  your  Migesty's  trust. 

If  Parker  and  Methara,  who  took  Gampeacliy. 
burnt  towns,  and  killed  Spaniards  on  the  Spanish 
main,  on  their  return  had  nothing  aaid  to  them, 
anrely  we  may  justly  accuse  James  of  injustice  in 
his  treatment  of  Raleigh.  But  James  was  bent  on 
Sir  Walter's  destruction,  and  argument  was  wasted 
on  him. 

We  come  now  to  the  turpitude  of  Sir  Lewis 
Stuckley,  who  was  Raleigh's  kinsman  and  betrayer. 
This  man,  whose  imitation  of  Judas  was  perfect, 
save  in  the  difference  of  the  person  betrayed,  had 
accepted  the  office  of  spy  on  Raleigh.  NeYcrthe- 
less,  though  holding  a  warrant  for  Raleigh's  pro- 
duction in  London,  he  behaved  outwardly  more  like 
a  friend  than  a  gaoler  on  the  road.  Manoury,  a 
French  empiric,  was  Stuckley's  coadjutor  in  this 
noble  office.  Captain  King,  a  tried  friend  of 
Raleigh,  was  allowed  to  accompany  them.  Then 
an  idea  utterly  unworthy  of  his  character,  we  must 
adroit,  took  possession  of  poor  Raleigh's  brain. 
He  determined  to  feign  illness  to  gain  delay,  and, 
possibly,  pardon.  By  bribing  Manoury  be  obtained 
drugs  which  produced  vomitlDg  and  a  sham  skin- 
disease.  But  Manoury  and  Stuckley  had  only 
taken  bribes  from  both  sides,  and  with  the  intention 
of  selling  Raleigh  to  the  Grown  as  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Raleigh,  in  his  dying  speech  on  the 
scaffold  excused  his  poor  stratagems  by  the  example 
of  David :  "  The  prophet  did  make  himself  a  fool, 
&c.,  to  excape  the  hands  of  his  enemies."  Arrived 
in  London,  the  king  allowed  him  to  live  at  his  own 
house ;  but  Raleigh  was  not  deceived  by  this  in- 
dulgence. "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  they  have 
concluded  among  them  that  it  is  expedient  tiiat  a 
man  should  die,  to  re-assure  the  traffic  with  Spain 
which  I  have  broken  up."  Aye,  **  expedient" — 
and  in  that  word  lies  the  real  reason  of  Raleigh's 
execution.  Raleigh  now  wished  to  escape  to 
France.  Stuckley  abetted  him  in  hv  design, 
assisted  in  tbe  escape,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
when  he  was  just  getting  out  of  harm's  way,  be- 
trayed him.  That  betrayal  was  pre-arranged,  as 
was  the  escape ;  and  back  from  Woolwich  Raleigh 
waa  rowed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  "  Traitor's  Gate"  of 
the  Tower,  which  prison  he  left  shortly  after  for  the 
Gate-house  at  Westminster.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
here  to  mention  that  this  Stuckley  died,  many 
years  after  Raleigh's  execution,  a  raving  maniac  in 
a  wretched  road-side  hovel. 

And  now  the  question  for  the  Crown  lawyers 
was  how  to  frame  the  indictment.     At  first  it  was 


thought  that  he  would  be  arraigned  for  liostilities 
against  the  Spaniards,  the  King's  allies ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  agreed  that,  inasmuch  as  Raleigh  was 
already  under  actual  attainder  for  the  (Arabella 
Stuart)  conspiracy  before  mentioned,  he  could  not 
be  brought  to  trial  for  any  new  crime ;  and  so  ho 
was  one  morning  dragged  out  of  bed,  in  a  fit  of 
fever,  "  not  to  trial,  but  to  sentence."  But  even 
then  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  man  failed  him  not. 
He  spoke  with  dignity,  and  submitted  to  his  fate 
with  manly  firmness ;  and  then  he  went  back  to 
the  gloomy  cell  in  the  Westminster  Gate-house, 
where  he  wrote  that  affecting  "  remembrancer  to  be 
left  with  his  lady."  We  give  a  few  extracts  which 
show  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

You  ahall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  laat  worda  in  theae 
last  linea ;  my  lore  I  aend  you  that  you  may  keep  it  when  I 
am  dead,  and  my  counael  that  you  may  remember  ic  when  I 
am  no  more.  ....  I  beseech  you,  for  the  lore  you  bare  roe 
liring,  that  you  do  not  hide  yourself  many  days,  but  seek  to 
help  my  miaerable  fortnnea  and  the  right  of  your  poor  child. 

Your  mourning  cannot  avail  me  when  I  am  bat  dnat 

To  what  friend  to  direct  you,  I  know  not ;  for  all  mine  hare 
left  me  in  the  time  of  trial.  Love  God^teach  your  aon  aUo 
to  aerre  and  fear  God  while  he  ia  young ;  then  ahall  God  be 
a  husband  to  yon,  and  a  father  to  him  that  can  nerer  be  taken 
from  yon. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  owed  much 
money,  and  prays  his  wife  to  "  pay  all  poor  men," 
if  she  can  do  no  more.  Then  he  warns  her  against 
worldly  wiles,  reminding  her  that,  after  his  death, 
she  may  be  sought  after  by  many  suitors  who  may 
imagine  her  to  be  rich.  "  I  speak  (God  knoweth),'* 
says  he  thoughtfully,  "  not  to  dissuade  you  from 
marriage,  for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  both  in  respect 
of  God  aad  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more 
yours,  nor  you  mine ;  death  cuts  us  assunder,  and 
Gbd  divides  me  from  the  world,  and  you  from  me," 
&c.  And  in  this  strain  he  continues,  and  at  the 
conclusion  writes :  "  I  cannot  write  much  ;  God 
knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time  when  all  sleep; 
and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  separate  my  thoughts 
from  this  world." 

Who  of  my  readers  cannot  heave  one  sympathetic 
sigh  for  the  gallant  Raleigh,  even  though  his 
memory  comes  down  to  us  dimly  through  the  mists 
and  mistakes  of  two  centuries?  Imagine  the 
lonely  prisoner  in  his  cell — the  time,  the  place,  tho 
barred  windows — and,  probably,  the  workman  be- 
low already  preparing  the  scaffold  for  to-morrow — 
and  then  think  how  strong  must  have  been  the 
heart,  and  how  well  nerved  the  hand  that  could  feel 
and  write  such  things  as  letters,  poems,  and  even 
an  epigram  at  suoh  a  place  and  such  a  time,  with 
the  grave  already  yawning  to  receive  his  body,  but 
we  trust,  heaven  open  to  receive  his  soul.  There 
is  in  that  letter  of  his  to  his  "  dearest  Bess"  one 
beautiful  touch  of  nature  which  reaches  our  heart 
and  dims  our  eyes,  eren  while  we  transcribe  the 
words,  simple,yet  how  pregnant  with  many  thoughts 
"  Bess,  take  my  dead  body,  which,  living,  was  denied 
yon,  and  either  lay  it  in  Sberbourne,  or  in  Exeter 
Church,  by  my  father  and  mother."  Simple  words, 
good  reader,  yet  simplicity  has  much  force.    Many 
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a  time,  in  days  gone  by,  had  lUleigb,  as  a  boy, 
wandered  about  Sherbourne's  fields — many  a  time, 
in  later  days,  had  his  eyes  filled  mih  pious  tears  as 
he  gated  upon  the  monumental  stone  of  his  father 
and  mother ;  and  now,  after  his  many  adventures 
by  flood  and  field,  after  all  his  triumphs  and 
reverses,  hopes  and  fears,  he  begs  only  to  be  laid, 
in  the  last  sleep  of  death,  in  the  dear  old  "  West 
Country,"  which  has  produced  so  many  of  England's 
worthies,  there  to  blend  his  dust  with  the  kindred 
ashes  of  those  whom,  livingf  he  loved  so  well. 

As  the  hour  of  his  death  approached,  by  the  light 
of  his  taper  he  sat  down  to  write  poetry,  **  wherein 
he  had  been  a  scribbler  even  from  his  youth."  An 
old  volume  of  1660  lies  now  before  us,  entitled 
"Remains  of  Raleigh;"  and  from  it  we  extract  the 
following  verse,  written  the  night  before  his  execu- 
tion, aud  found  after  it  in  his  Bible  in  the  Gate 
House  at  "Westminster  : 

£▼60  sack  is  time,  which  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  and  all  we  have. 
And  pays  os  noaght  bat  age  and  dast, 
And  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  np  the  story  of  our  days : 
And  from  which  grave,  and  earth,  and  dust, 
Tlie  Lord  wiU  raise  me  up,  I  trust  I 

Was  Raleigh  a  disbeliever,  as  has  been  said  of 
him  P  We  trow  not.  All  of  our  readers  have 
heard  of  a  celebrated  "  Farewell "  (not  Byron's), 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Raleigh.  The  lines 
begin 

Go,  soul— the  body's  guest — 

Upon  a  thaakless  errand,  &c. 

We  make  no  extract  from  that,  however  beauti- 
ful, because  we  have  no  good  authority  for  saying 
it  was  Raleigh's  composition  at  all.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  not  included  in  his  "  Remains,"  which  is  fair 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  did  not  compose  it. 
But  we  have  before  us  lines  which  he  did  wrile 
the  night  before  his  execution,  which  lines  are 
headed  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Pilgrimage."  An 
extract,  therefore,  we  are  sure,  will  gratify  those 
of  our  readers  whom  we  have  carried  thus  far  with 
Uff; — 

Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet, 

My  staff  of  faith,  to  walk  upon. 
My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet, 

My  bottle  of  salvation, 
My  gown  of  gloiy,  hope's  tme  gage. 
And  thus  I'll  take  my  pilgrimage. 

Blood  must  be  my  body's  only  balmer, 
No  other  balm  will  there  be  given. 
Whilst  my  soul,  like  a  quiet  palmer. 
Travel leth  towards  the  land  of  Heaven, 
Over  the  silver  mountains, 
Where  spring  the  nectar  fonntaios, 
There  will  I  kiss 
The  bowl  of  bliss. 
And  drink  mine  everlasting  ftU 
Upon  every  milken  hill,  &e. 

Glancing  at  the  circumstances  of  his  first  trial* 
and  the  cruel  abuse  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  then 
Attorney-General,  he  continues  : — 


Where  no  eorropted  voices  brawl. 
No  conscience  molten  in  gold. 
No  forged  accuser  bought  or  sold. 
No  cause  deferred,  no  vain-spent  journey. 
For  there  Christ  is  thn  King's  Attorney. 

And  when  the  twelve  grand  million  jury, 
Of  oar  sins,  with  direful  fury, 
'Gainst  oar  souls  black  verdicts  give, 
Christ  pleads  His  death,  and  then  we  live  I 

And  this  is  mine  eternal  plea 

To  Him  that  made  heaven,  earth,  and  sea. 

That,  since  my  flesh  must  die  so  soon. 

And  want  a  head  to  diuo  next  noon. 

At  the  stroke,  when  my  veins  start  and  spread, 

Set  on  my  soul  an  everlasting  head  1 

Then  am  I  ready  !  like  a  palmer,  fit 
To  tread  those  blest  paths,  which  before  I  writ, 
Of  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell— 
Who  oft  doth  THINK,  must  ncetft  die  veil! 

But  the  night  was  now  far  spent,  and  his  last 
sunrise  was  near  at  hand.  His  candle  flickered  in 
the  socket — flickered  even  as  that  glorious  earthly 
life,  which  was  so  soon  to  be  extinguished  by  the 
headsman's  aie.  But,  even  then,  Raleigh  could 
not  help  pointing  a  moral,  with  the  trifling  incident 
of  a  candle  burniag  dimly.     Thus  wrote  he : — 

Cowards  fear  to  die ;  but  courage  stout. 
Rather  than  live  in  snuff,  will  be  put  ont. 

Morning  came,  and  after  he  had  calmly  smoked 
a  pipe  of  his  favourite  tobacco,  the  gallant  Raleigh 
proceeded  to  the  scaffold  with  a  step  as  firm  and 
an  eye  as  bright  as  though  he  had  been  going  to 
some  deed  of  glory  rather  than  to  such  an  ignoble 
death.  The  anecdotes  of  his  last  moments,  which 
his  contemporaries  have  handed  down  to  us,  all 
show  his  contempt  of  death,  so  far  as  the  absence 
of  bodily  fear  is  concerned  evinces  such.  The  day 
before  his  execution  he  had  seen  Sir  Hugh  Bceston, 
an  old  friend  of  his,  who  was  among  the  crowd 
assembled  to  see  Raleigh,  after  condemnation,  pass 
from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Gate-house.  Gall- 
ing to  him.  Sir  Walter  desired  he  would  be  present 
at  the  execution.  Sir  Hugh  to  this  end  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  sheriff,  but  it  was  not  read  till  too 
late,  and  Sir  Hugh  did  not  thus  succeed  in  getting 
a  seat.  On  the  way  to  the  scaffold,  Raleigh  ob- 
served his  friend,  and  exclaimed,  "Farewell;  I 
know  not  what  shift  you  will  make,  but  /am  sure 
to  have  a  place  !*'  Just  then,  an  old  man  of 
venerable  appearance,  and  with  a  bald  head,  pressed 
forward.  Raleigh,  with  the  courtesy  which  ever 
was  his  characteristic,  asked  whether  he  would 
have  aught  of  him  P  The  old  man's  answer  was, 
"  Nothing  but  to  see  thee,  and  to  pray  €tod  for 
thee."  Raleigh  said— -"I  thank  thee,  good  old 
friend,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  uo  better  thanks 
to  return  thee  for  thy  good  will,  but  (aud  here  a 
thought  struck  him — on  his  head  was  a  richly- 
wrought  nightcap),  take  this,  for  thou  hast  more 
need  of  it  now  than  I.** 

It  was  said  of  Raleigh  by  some  one  that  he  went 
to  death  '*  more  like  a  bridegroom  to  a  wedding 
than  an  attainted  traitor  to  a  scaffold.**     Traitor, 
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indeed  !  It  maj  be  of  some  little  interest  to  our 
fair  readers  if  we  describe  how  this  noble  cavalier, 
at  one  time  "  tbe  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould 
of  form,"  in  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
dressed  on  the  occasion  of  his  execution.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  by  quoting;  the  words  of  the 
compiler  of  "  Raleigh's  Remains  :'* — 

Upon  Thnnday  morning  tbit  eonrageons,  althoagh  com- 
mitted knight  was  bronght  before  the  Farh'ament-hoase, 
where  there  was  a  scaffold  erected,  for  his  beheading ;  yet  it 
was  doubted  over.night  whether  he  should  he  hanged,  but  it 
fell  oat  otherwise.  '  He  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  scaffold 
thikii,  with  a  eheerfnl  coontenance  and  ondannted  look,  he 
saluted  the  company.  His  attire  was  a  raff-band,  a  hare- 
colonred  satin  doublet,  with  a  black  wrought  waistcoat 
under  it,  a  pair  of  black  cut  taffety  breeches,  a  pair  of  ash- 
coionred  silk  stockings,  and  a  wrought  black  yelret  night 
gown." 

He  then  doffed  his  ca?alier*8  hat,  and  observing 
several  of  the  courtiers  and  noblemen  at  different 
windows,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  well, 
he  begged  they  would  come  nearer  to  the  scaffold, 
with  which  request  they  complied.  **  He  embraced 
all  the  members  of  the  Court  and  other  friends, 
with  such  courtly  compliments  as  if  he  had  met 
them  at  a  feast,*'  says  some  writer,  as  quoted  by 
Disraeli.  His  "  dying  speech*'  (if  a  phrase  which 
has  derived,  in  our  time  at  least,  a  low  and  debased 
meaning,  from  its  being  applied  to  the  last  words 
of  rogues  and  murderers,  can  be  with  propriety 
applied  to  any  words  of  sach  a  hero  as  Raleigh), 
is  too  long  for  quotation  in  its  enlarged  state  here. 
It  opens  thus  : — 

My  honourable  lords,  and  the  rest  of  my  good  friends  who 
come  to  see  me  die,  know  that  I  much  rejoice  that  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  bring  me  from  darkness  to  light,  and  in  free- 
iug  me  from  prison,  wherein  I  might  have  died  in  disgrace, 
by  letting  me  live  to  come  to  this  place,  where,  though  I 
lose  my  life,  yet  shall  I  clear  some  false  accusations,  unjustly 
laid  to  my  charge,  and  leare  behind  me  a  tettimooy  of  a  true 
heart  both  to  my  king  and  country. 

He  then  goes  on  to  defend  his  character  against 
the  calumny  that  was  heaped  upon  him  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  "  Arabella  Stuart  Conspiracy" — viz., 
that  he  made  a  confederacy  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment, and  that  he  spoke  "  disloyal  and  disobe- 
dient words**  of  his  King.  He  next  excuses  an 
attempted  escape  from  Plymouth  to  France,  when 
first  under  Stuokley's  charge.  He  then  alludes  to 
his  second  attempt  at  escape,  solemnly  swearing 
that  the  attempt  was  made  solely  to  save  his  life, 
and  with  no  treasonable  design.  Then  comes  a 
vindication  of  his  unworthy  deceit  in  feigning  him- 
self sick,  ftc,  before  alluded  to  by  us,  and  he 
quotes  David  as  an  example,  who  had  '*  feigned 
himself  foolish  and  mad,  and  yet  it  was  not  im- 
puted to  him  for  a  sin.'* 


Whether  he  was  instrumental  in  causing  Es8ex*s 
oxecution,  in  Elizabeth*s  reign,  in  so  great  a  de<^ree 
as  has  been  hinted  by  Hume  and  other  historians, 
God  only  knows ;  but  if  Raleigh*8  own  declaration 
be  worth  aught  (and  he  did  die  the  death  of  a  true 
Christian,  as  far  as  man  can  judge),  we  must  acquit 
bim  thereof. 

It  is  not  now  (said  he,  a  few  minutes  before  the  axe  of 
the  headsman  silenced  him  for  ever)  a  time  to  flatter  or  fear 
princes,  for  I  am  a  subject  to  none  bat  Beatb,  therefore  have 
a  charitable  conceit  of  me.  That  I  know  how  to  swear  is 
an  offence;  to  swear  falsely  at  any  time  ia  a  great  sin  ;  but 
to  swear  falsely  before  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  before 
whom  I  am  forthwith  to  appear,  were  an  offence  unpardon. 
able ;  therefore  think  me  not  now  rashly  or  untruly  to  con- 
firm or  protest  anything. 

He  finally  requested  Lord  Arundel  to  entreat 
the  King  that  no  libellers  should  be  allowed  to 
defame  his  memory  after  his  death,  and  ended  with 
— "  Now,  I  have  a  long  journey  to  go,  and  must 
take  my  leave."  He  then  took  off  his  gown,  and 
prepared  himself  for  the  block,  as  though,  indeed, 
«  he  feared  the  grave  as  little  as  his  bed  ;"  called 
to  the  headsman  to  show  him  tbe  axe,  and,  finding 
that  it  was  not  quickly  brought,  said,  smilingly, 
"  I  prithee  let  me  see  it ;  dost  think  I  am  afraid 
of  it  P*  Then,  passing  his  hand  over  its  glittering 
edge,  he  observed,  "  Good  Master  Sheriff,  this  is  a 
sharp  medicine,  but  a  sure  cure  for  all  diseases.** 

After  this,  he  went  to  the  three  comers  of  the 
scaffold,  and,  kneeling,  begged  all  present  to  pray 
for  him,  reciting  a  prayer  to  himself  the  while. 
He  then  tried  the  block,  when  the  executioner,  as 
was  customary,  knelt  down  for  his  forgiveness, 
which  Raleigh  gently  gave,  entreating  him  not  to 
strike  till  he  gave  the  signal  by  lifting  up  his  hand, 
and  "  then,  fear  not,  but  strike  home  !'*  He  laid 
his  head  on  the  block — a  head  than  which  there 
was  none  nobler  or  wiser  then  in  Europe  ;  and,  on 
being  requested  to  face  the  east,  said,  gently — "  It 
is  no  great  matter  which  way  a  man's  head  stands, 
so  the  heart  lies  right.*' 

After  a  few  moments  of  fervent  prayer,  he  gave 
the  signal ;  and  here  a  fearful  scene  ensued. 

The  exeoutioner,  through  fear  or  forgetfnlness, 
did  not  strike,  and  not  till  Raleigh  had  repeated 
the  signal  twice  or  thrice,  with  a  reproachful— 
"  Why  dost  thou  not  strike  ? — strike,  man  !" — did 
the  axe  fall.  In  two  blows  was  Raleigh's  head 
severed  from  his  body ;  and  nothing  then  remained 
of  one  who  had  been  "  the  Admirable  Crichton"  of 
England — as  courtier,  soldier,  sailor,  author,  states- 
man, and  philosopher — save  the  bleeding,  headless 
trunk  which  lay  before  the  wet  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators on  that  Westminster  scaffold — the  im- 
mortal spirit  had  flown  thence  to  Heaven,  unto 
the  God  who  gave  it ! 
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TOURS    AND    TOURISTS. 


Where  do  we  go  this  summer  ?  The  season  b 
drawing  to  a  close ;  London  is  hot,  dusty,  and 
empty,  and  the  latter  is  the  conclnsiTe  argument 
against  remaining  there.  The  heat  could  be  borne, 
the  dust  could  be  borne,  but  the  emptiness  is  un- 
bearable. Stay  in  town  all  the  year!  London 
recoils  at  the  idea,  and  every  large  town  follows  the 
example.  To  be  seen  in  town  all  the  summer,  like 
bridges  and  parks,  and  the  other  immoveables,  is  a 
fate  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  off  goes  the  town  to 
seek  the  fulness  elsewhere  which  its  own  empti- 
ness has  partly  produced. 

Then  comes  the  question,  where  shall  we  go  ? 
The  emigratory  movement  being  restricted,  or 
regulated  rather,  by  Gnancial  considerations,  an 
intense 'interest  in  "excursion  tickets*'  arises. 
They  embrace  twenty-eight  days*  liberty,  with  car- 
riage to  and  from,  for  a  fixed  sum.  Devonshire  is 
within  the  scope  of  excaraion  tickets ;  so  are  the 
English,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish  lakes ;  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  and  all  teem 
with  London's  outcast,  or  oatcasting  population. 
The  Continent  bas  its  modicum ;  but  the  Con- 
tinental impulse  has  been  checked  by  imaginary 
and  real  difficulties  on  passports ;  yet  London  snaps 
its  fingers  at  them.  Its,  ''its*' — because  the  gen- 
der must  be  neuter — who  shall  proclaim  the  sex  of 
London?  Britannia,  we  know,  is  feminine — La 
Belle  France  the  same  ;  but  London  with  its  stream 
of  putrefaction — Old  Father  Thames,  male  by  pre- 
scriptive right— its  other  streams  of  greater  filth, 
those  which  run  from  base  human  hearts  and  flood 
the  streets,  and  homes,  and  thoroughfares,  who 
shall  stigmatise  the  gentler  nature  by  bestowing 
its  character  on  London  ? 

In  the  particular  of  Continental  excursioning, 
London  gets  over  the  passports.  Everyone  is,  how- 
ever, known  to  some  one- else,  and  some-one- else  is 
sure  to  have  a  banker,  to  be  iu  a  position  to  say  to 
the  passport  dispenser,  "  My  friend  the  applicant  is 
not  going  to  France  to  cut  off  the  Emperor's  head, 
or  make  sausages  of  the  little  boy  ;  he  is  a  harmless 
person,  and  will  do  no  more  than  swear  at  the 
'  Gar9on»'  abuse  the  cooking,  and  '  fillibuster.*  '* 

But  with  the  country  aspirant  for  foreign  know- 
ledge, the  case  is  different.  Jones,  of  Jones  Hall, 
the  nephew  of  Owen  Jones  Owen,  of  Lllppprrrch 
Park,  the  descendant  of  all  the  Llewellyns  and  Owen 
Tudors  of  history,  comes  to  London  en  route  for 
Paris.  He  applies  for  his  passport.  V  Don't 
know  you,  sir,"  says  the  functionary  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  give  it,  "  you  must  get  an  introduction 
— a  voucher—  a  certificate.  Don't  know  you,  sir," 
and  the  functionary  looks  big,  while  Jones,  of  Jones' 
Hall,  looks  small. 

"  But,"  says  Jones,  a  little  irritable,  "I'm  known 
at  Lllppprrrch." 

"  That  may  be,"  answers  the  functionary,  "  but 
you're  not  known  here." 

Jones's  round  red  face,  his  bulky  little  person. 


small  grey  eye,  and  thin  crop  of  red  hair,  do  not 
speak  of  conspiracy  in  embryo,  but  there  is  danger 
in  the  voice  and  the  irritable  mood.  Yesuvias 
does  not  burst  ont  at  once ;  the  Indian  warfare  did 
not  come  down  on  us,  with  the  thousand  armed 
hands  it  now  holds  out  at  once ;  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  at  its  source  a  trickling  stream — thus  Jones, 
although  apparently  a  very  inoffensive  little  Welsh- 
man, may  be  a  Vesuvius,  or  an  Indian  warfare,  or  a 
destroying  tide  ;  so  he  must  be  looked  to,  not 
permitted  to  tread  on  French  ground,  and  carrying 
there,  perhaps,  the  tiny  seed  of  anarchy. 

Again,  another  applicant  appears,  M*Carthy,  the 
great  Irish  landowner,  the  possessor  of  acre  after 
acre  of  bog.  "  And  is'nt  it  to  France,  we'll  go," 
he  says  to  his  wife,  as  the  Timet  is  put  into  his 
hands;  "  and  is'nt  it  to  France,  to  Paris,  to  see  the 
Impereur  of  the  Frinch  and  the  Moanseera — and 
can*t  we  get  there  for  a  trifle,  just  nothing  at  all, 
but  the  trouble  and  twenty  shillings  of  money." 

"  And  it*ll  be  delightful,"  answers  his  wife,  as 
her  bright  blue  eye  sparkles  with  excitement,  and 
her  rosy  cheek  becomes  a  shade  more  rosy  from  the 
same  cause.  "  But,  Patrick  dear,  we  don't  know 
how  to  speak  their  language.  How  would  yon  tell 
them  what  you  want  darling." 

"  And,  by  the  powers,  but  you're  not  the  wise 
woman  I  took  you  for,"  he  says ;  "  as  if  that  was 
necessary.  I'm  thinking  the  Frinch  know  more 
about  the  British  tongue  than  what  Britishers  take 
to  the  foreign  land  and  pass  there  as  Frinch! 
But  easy,  my  jewel,  about  that,  Patrick  M'Carthy 
will  speak  as  good  Frinch  as  many  another  who 
prides  himself  on  his  knovF ledge,  and  yet  he  never 
saw  a  word  of  it  written  in  his  life." 

"  Then,  there's  the  passport,"  aays  the  wife. 

"And  it's  just  that  I'll  be  getting,"  and  off  he 
goes  and  applies  for  it. 

"  It's  the  little  bit  of  paper  I'm  wanting  to  take 
me  across  the  water  to  look  at  the  <  Parley  vous,' " 
he  says. 

"  Produce  your  voucher,"  is  again  the  command. 

"  And  is  it  a  certificate  P — and  it'll  be  long  be- 
fore youll  get  it  I'm  thinking.  And  don*t  all  the 
boys  in  Connemara  know  mc  ?  and  am  I  to  travel 
like  a  servant  with  my  character  in  my  pocket  ?*' 
And  the  indignant  McCarthy,  in  disgust,  relin- 
quishes emigratory  notions. 

Then  the  American,  with  his  dollars  and  his 
cents  and  his  "  baccy,*'  even  experiences  the  pass- 
port check.  "  1  guess  you'll  give  me  a  passport, 
friend, '  he  says,  in  his  usual  up  and  down,  see- 
saw, nasal  twang.  "  I  guess  I  wou't  without  a 
certificate,"  thinks  the  functionary.  "  A  certifi- 
cate," snuffles  the  Yankee;  "a  certificate!  I'm 
thinking  you'll  not  get  it,  stranger  " — and  off  he 
goes  anathematising  the  passport  system. 

"  Of  course  we  are  going  out  of  town,'*  says  the 
little  twig  of  gentility,  the  female  aspirant  to  the 
first  step  in  the  aristocratical  ladder  of  society. 
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"  Of  covTse  we  are  going  out  of  town ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  exist  in  London  all  the  year — no  one 
does,  every  one  is  away,  it  is  so  dull." 

"  Dull,  young  lady !"  We  play  the  surgeon, 
and  disjoint  the  members  of  your  speech.  How 
can  London  be  dull  P  Because  "  everybody'*  is  out 
of  tcwn  you  say.  A  sufficient  reason,  truly,  if 
correct.  London  untenanted  must  be  a  very 
dreary  place — the  long  streets  vacant,  its  houses 
uninhabited,  all  ils  life  and  active  energy  aw^y, 
must  make  it  "  dull"  indeed.  But,  perhaps,  your 
"  everybody'*  does  not  mean  everybody  after  all. 
Everybody  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  as  we 
take  it — a  very  restricted  one,  in  your  sense,  we 
fancy ;  but  the  knife  will  lay  this  bare  again.  To 
begin  at  the  top  of  the  social  tree :  the  Queen  goes 
out  of  town  certainly— why  should  she  not  ?  Her 
palaces  and  parks  tempt  her  away ;  her  own  taste' 
tempts  her  away ;  she  can  carry  her  Royal  duties 
wiih  her  —  her  courts  and  privy  councils,  and 
councillors,  and  anxieties — and,  even  in  times  of 
public  care  and  emergency,  special  trains  and 
special  messengers  and  telegrams  can  convey  intel- 
ligence quite  quickly  enough  to  satisfy  her  anxieties, 
and  the  emergencies  of  the  day  may  be  met  in  a 
wsy  suitable  to  her  convenience  and  pleasure; 
therefore  the  Queen  can,  and  may,  and  does  go  out 
of  town.  The  Qneen  takes  a  large  retinue  with 
her,  but  she  after  all  has  not  "everybody.*' 

Then,  again,  the   members  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  middling  or  upper 
classes  go  out  of  town  ;  perhaps,  to  their  country 
seats,  or  those  of  their  friends— or,  if  they  have 
neither  seats  nor  friends  whom  they  wish  to  visit, 
they  go  on  an  impromptu  pilgrimage  of  pleasure. 
And  quite  right  to  do  so.     The  idle  par  excellence 
cannot    indulge    in  a  more    beneficial  impulse. 
Travelling  supplies  the  want  of  occupation,  and 
drives  a  species  of  thought  into  the  thoughtless 
brain  of  a  great  portion  of  the  "  everybody"  worid, 
while  it  drives  money  into  the  empty  pockets  of  the 
working  world — so  locomotive  tendency  is  a  mani- 
fest provision  of  nature,  for  the  equalization  of  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  fortune— knowledge  and  money. 
But  when  these  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  tiie 
Qneen,  and  the  Belgravian  shutters  proclaim  their 
owners'  absent,  even  then  the  "  everybody"  is  not 
complete.    There  are  many  worthy  "  somebodies** 
left;  therefore  the  statement  is  erroneous,  *'  that 
everybody  is   out  of  town,"  and  its  antecedent, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  exist  in  London  all  the 
year**  for  that  reason,  is  an  error  too.  The  absurdities 
which  teach  multitudes  to  ape  the  manners  and 
customs  of  high  circles,   drive  the   aspirant    to 
fashion  '*  out  of  town,"  whispering  to  her  or  him 
as  the  case  may  be,  "  it  is  impossible  to  exist  in 
London  all  the  year,"  and  she,  fooUlike,  repeats 
the  whisper.     Not  that  the  absence  from  London 
should  be  denied,  when  undertaken  from  laudable 
motives — the  renewal  of  health,  relaxation  from 
business,  or  any  other  just  cause  ;  but  hundreds 
leave  London  annually  because  "  everybody  is  out 
pf  town/'  and  man^  of  theae  hundreds  are  tbe 


"  nobodies"  to  whom  the  absent  "  everybody"  is 
unknown;  those  who  mould  their  lives  by  the 
doings  of  circles  in  the  world,  with  a  senselessness 
of  almost  inconceivable  folly,  the  circles  they  do 
not  know,  and  which  do  not  know  them. 

Miss  Melusina  Something,  who  lives  in  a  fine 
large  house  in  the  purlieus  of  an  aristrocratic 
neighbourhood,  knows  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
titled  demagogues  of  society.  She  finds  out  how 
they  dress  from  her  modiste.  She  learns  what 
they  do  from  the  newspaper.  Lady  N.'s  balls, 
and,  perhaps,  the  Queen's  dinner  parties  become 
subjects  of  interest  to  her.  She  copies  the  dress, 
and,  as  far  as  she  can,  the  entertainments,  while  the 
season  lasts ;  and  then,  when  it  is  over,  she  apes 
(like  our  aspirant)  the  goiog  out  of  town. 

Nor  does  the  folly  cease  here.  A  quiet  country 
town  or  unknown  sea-side  residence  will  not  do ; 
"Everybody**  goes  to  some  well  known  resort. 
On  the  Eastern  coast  of  England  are  many  places 
where  fresh  air,  relaxation,  good  food  and  good 
lodging,  can  be  had  at  a  moderate  rate ;  but  these 
places  are  comparatively  tcuantless,  while  others, 
not  equal  to  them  in  intrinsic  utility,  are  over- 
crowded; and  this  because  people  will  be  led  by 
the  nose  to  do  as  others  do. 

There  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel  in  all  this,  and 
many  a  young  damsel  who  talks  of  going  out  of 
town  because  "  everybody  does,"  has  a  latent  hope 
of  gathering  matrimonial  honours  at  the  sea-side^ 
where  persons  cast  off  the  formula  of  the  town  and 
meet  on  more  familiar  terms,  because  they  are 
brought  into  closer  relationship,  seeing  and  know- 
ing each  other  more  intimately.  The  Castle  Mona 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  a  good  matrimonial  bank — 
the  deposit  in  the  first  instance  large,  the  dividend 
in  the  shape  of  husband  uncertain  but  highly  pro« 
bable.  A  fair  face  and  good  figure  looks  mar* 
veliously  well  in  the  great  saloon,  and  the  grounds, 
with  the  terraced  walks  and  wooded  paths,  are 
powerful  adjuncts  to  love-making  and  sentiment, 
and  nonsense;  and  from  these  three  combined 
spring  oftentimes  marriage.  Other  places,  in  Eng- 
land and  out  of  England,  hold  out  the  same  induce- 
ments for  a  temporary  residence,  and  what  does  it 
signify  if  the  late  hours  and  the  dancing  (for  all 
this  forms  the  principal  attraction  of  these  large 
table  d'hote  affairs),  and  the  excitement,  does  send 
the  aspirant  back  to  town  with  paler  cheeks  than 
she  brought  away  with  her  P  She  has  cither  found 
a  husband,  or  had  her  pennyworth  of  chance  of 
getting  one.  She  did  not  go  away  for  health ;  that 
plea  was  never  adduced.  She  followed  the  wake  of 
everybody,  and  went  where  part  of  the  everybody 
went,  and  perliaps  received  as  much  gratification 
as  anybody. 

Yet  it  is  a  pleasant  thing,  afier  all,  to  leave  the 
noisy  city,  with  its  business  and  its  bustle,  and  all 
its  stern,  hard  cares,  and  go  to  the  quiet  country, 
and  look  to  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the  green  fields 
and  trees.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  sniff  the  pure 
breeze,  and  the  sweet  smeUof  flowers,  and  lislcu  to 
the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
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and  dio«$7  ham  of  bieett ;  to  put  uida  tlie  wear 
and  tear  of  city  life,  and  rerel  ia  the  wholesome 
iadolenee  of  natnre.  It  is  pleasant,  and,  besides, 
ealtttary.  The  country,  taken  thus,  is  a  rest  to 
the  overwearied  mind,  a  cooling  sedative  for  the 
feverish  temperament  of  life,  a  tonic  to  the  intellect 
of  msn.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case  if  the  abode 
per  Umpare  be  a  mere  fashionable  watering  plaoe, 
where  second-rate  street  hands  ring  a  peal  to  the 
assembling  of  the  second-rate  visitors  on  some 
gravelled  walk  or  grassy  parterre,  called  either  the 
parade,  or  the  promenade,  or  something  else  signi- 
ffiog  a  walking  pkce.  If  the  example  of  the 
world  is  to  be  thought  of  and  npheld,  then  let  it 
be  so  to  the  full.  The  Queen  in  her  Highland 
home,  casts  as  far  as  she  can  her  state  away.  There 
she  may  be  seen  walking  to  and  from  the  village 
kirk  as  unostentatiously  as  any  lady  in  the  Isnd. 
She  seeks  the  clear  brscing  mountain  air,  with  the 
health  and  vigour  that  it  gives,  and  does  not  ex- 
hibit herself  on  a  miserable  psrvenue  of  a  parade, 
pretending,  like  its  pedestrisns,  to  elegance  and 
fashion.  But,  then,  to  be  sure,  the  Queen  has 
plenty,  and  too  much  of  that,  in  her  wearisome  life 
of  public  display. 

There  are  others  who  creep  from  their  dirty 
houses  into  a  quiet  corner  of  the  country,  and  thank 
God  that  he  has  placed  it  within  their  reach.  Such 
was  Mable  Brown ;  she  lived  in  a  little  street  where 
children  swarmed  and  women  scolded,  where  the 
herring-vender  brought  hungry  faces  to  the  win- 
dowS|  and  the  cats'-meat  man  sold  more  animal 
food  than  the  butcher. 

Mable  was  a  sempstress ;  she  worked  for  a  shop, 
one  of  those  ticketing  places,  where  a  very  small  }d. 
in  pencil  follows  a  very  large  lid.  in  ink.  Seven* 
teen  summers  had  passed  over  Mable's  liead,  and 
she  was  so  lovely  in  form  snd  mind  that  not  one 
of  those  bright  seasons  could  pass  on  without 
adding  some  new  charm  to  her  as  a  keepsake.  It 
was  a  cruel  life — work,  work,  work,  early  and  late, 
dsy  after  day  and  week  after  week.  It  had  not 
been  always  so,  but  an  enemy  had  crept  into  this 
humble  home,  and  paralysed  the  bands  which  for- 
merly had  borne  half  the  labour  for  Mable.  Disease 
seixed  on  the  Widow  Brown.  Disease  is  a  very 
dreadful  tyrant  at  any  time,  dwelling  any  length 
of  time,  and  leaving  at  any  time,  or  not  at  all  un- 
less he  pleases.  Now,  what  could  have  made  htm 
linger  in  that  miserable  abode  none  could  say,  for 
the  widow  and  her  child  did  everything  they  could 
to  keep  him  out.  They  were  scrupulously  clean — 
they  thought  that  would  be  a  hint  that  he  was  not 
wanted ;  they  opened  their  window,  and  ventilated 
the  poor  place— that  was  another ;  but  he  would 
take  no  hiut,  attend  to  no  suggestion,  but  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  come,  and  be  came.  Some  people 
aaid  that  the  widow  had  a  bad  habit  of  sitting  up 
late  at  night,  indeed  all  night  long — so,  perhaps, 
disease  crept  in  then ;  for  we  know  that  dissipa- 
tion introduces  all  sorts  of  unadvisable  friends  into 
our  homes.  Then,  agaia,  it  was  whispered  that  sho 
had  not  placed  a  barrier  between  her  and  him  in 


the  ahape  algood  and  anfloiint  iioviaknni,  aud, 
therefore  ha  had  found  an  entrance  eaaily.  Then 
was  truth  in  these  reports,  and  the  widow  reoog* 
nised  them,  and  probably  was  ashamed  of  her 
diasipation  and  want  of  oare,  for  from  shame  or 
some  other  cause,  she  never  whispered  all  this  to 
Mable;  and  she  added  deceit  to  the  conoealment^ 
and  tried  to  look  well  and  cheerful  and  happy, 
until  one  day,  when  the  viaitor  Tanquished  her,  put 
her  down,  and  kept  her  down. 

When  first  the  common  enemy  came  into  her 
house,  or  paesedin  at  the  window  rather,  as  he  was 
driving  his  chariot  of  pestilential  vapours  through 
the  air,  he  looked  at  the  two  faces  bending  over 
their  work,  and  he  discussed  whieh  of  them  he 
should  carry  off  first — for  abduction  was  his  pur- 
pose. '*  That's  the  easier,*'  he  said,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  widow's  thin  pale  cheek,  '*  Til  have  that  one 
first,  I  may  have  a  little  difficulty  with  the  younger ; 
I'll  take  the  old  one  first,  then  the  other  will  starve 
or  overwork  herself-^either  end  will  answer  my 
purpose ;  I  shall  get  hold  of  her  without  much 
trouble  by  and  bje,  if  I  only  wait  a  time  and  keep 
my  hand  in  by  taking  the  mother." 

So  Disease  fastened  on  the  Widow  Brown. 
Mable  would  not  believe  it.  As  she  looked  at  the 
weak  figure  stretched  on  the  bed,  and  saw  her  work 
drop  from  her  hands,  and  the  over-taxed  eyes  eloee 
in  an  uneasy  sleep,  she  whispered  to  herself  that 
it  was  only  a  little  ailment  from  some  slight  cause, 
that  it  would  pass  away,  and  her  dear  mother  be 
strong  and  well  again.  Little  knew  Mable  that 
Disease  was  chuckling  all  the  time^  and  aayiag, 
"  I'm  getting  my  grasp  so  firmly  fixed  here  that 
nothing  on  earth  will  cast  me  off."  If  Mable  had 
known  that  it  would  have  broken  her  heart.  Aa 
the  weary  .days  and  nights  passed,  the  truth  slowly 
crept  over  her  mind  and  elouded  her  heart.  Dis- 
ease now  did  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  hide  his  face 
completely.  "  It  is  too  late  for  warnings  to  be  of 
avail,"  he  said  ;  **  warnings,  as  my  signs  are  called  ; 
I'll  just  let  the  hem  of  my  garment  be  seen,  it  will 
promise  my  full  presence  hereafter,  rack  the  girl'a 
heart,  perhaps,  and  prepare  it  and  her  for  me." 

A  cough  came,  a  little  hacking  cough. 
'*  Nothing,"  said  the  widow,  *'only  a  little  irrita- 
tion in  the  throat — it  will  go  with  the  warm  wea- 
ther." Bnt  it  did  not  go,  it  became  worse  and 
worse,  until  neither  rest  by  night  nor  rest  by  day 
could  that  poor  widow  get. 

At  times,  now,  a  dead  weight  clung  round  the 
spirit  of  the  once  cheerful  Mable,  all  the  moro 
dreadful  that  she  strove  to  hide  it.  Often  as  she 
sat  at  work,  she  tried  to  sing  some  little  air  that 
she  once  had  known,  and  her  voice  broke  down  iu 
a  smothered  sob.  At  last  the  widow  became 
alarmingly  ill,  and  Mable,  in  despair,  sought  medi- 
cal advice.  A  kind-hearted  physician  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Mable  knew  something  of  him ;  she 
had  worked  for  his  wife.  To  him  aba  went  and 
told  her  tale.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,"  she  said,  aa  bo 
listened  to  her,  "  that  my  mother  needs  apnror  air 
than  we  get  in  that  close  street  V^  Her  heart  sank 
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M  she  uked  the  question,  for  she  knew  not  how 
the  chtnge  of  abode  could  be  made,  or  where  the 
neney  would  come  from  to  make  it. 

"  I  will  tell  yon  all  about  that  when  I  see  her,** 
he  answered.  This  physician  had  suceeded  tolerably 
well  in  life— that  is  to  say,  he  had  made  a  su£S- 
dent  income  for  the  support  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
three  children.  He  could,  therefore,  afford  to  do  a 
Christian  aet,  and  attend  this  poor  woman  without 
a  fee,  and  he  not  only  eonld  afPbrd,  but  he  wouid 
afford,  and  that  is  saying  something  in  these  money 
grubbing,  and  money  loving  days ;  something, 
howcTer,  which  is  true  of  many  yonng  physicians 
who  can  ill  afford  to  give  their  skill  unremunerated. 
Of  course,  if  Mrs.  Brown,  had  been  an  tut-patient 
of  an  infirmary,  he  or  some  other  medical  roan  must 
have  given  her  gratuitous  advice  ;  but  the  widow 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  being  an  infirmary  patient, 
liable  disliked  it  too,  and  the  physician,  when  it 
was  named  to  hiro,  would  not  hear  of  it. 

*'  Are  you  going  to  take  my  patient  from  me  ?*' 
he  said.  "  Don*t  you  think  I  can  kill  or  cnre  her 
as  well  as  any  one  P** 

Mable  never  mentioned  the  infirmary  again. 

One  morning  the  physician  came  early.  It  was 
a  hot  summer  day.  The  heat  had  made  the  im- 
perfect drainage  of  the  place  offensive. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the 
room.  **Thi8  smell  is  pestilential.  She  won't 
live  here  a  week,'*  he  added,  as  he  left  the  room 
where  the  widow  lay ;  and,  laying  his  hand  on 
Mable's  shoulder,  marshalled  her  before  him  into 
the  adjoining  apartment  (or  closet,  rather,  for  all 
those  rooms  were  but  closets). 

"  I  tell  you,  she  won't  live  a  w*eek ;  that  smell 
is  poison  to  her.  You  roust  take  her  away ;  you 
must ;  I  don't  tell  you  it  would  be  better,  but  you 
must.*' 

Mable  sank  into  a  chair,  and  burst  out  sobbing, 
while  the  physician  stood  coldly  looking  on,  and  not 
ssying  one  word  to  comfort  her. 

"  She'll  die  there  before  your  eyes  if  you  doD*t 
get  her  away,'*  he  said.  <*  I  should  have  told  you 
this  a  week  ago,  but  I  knew  that  you  would  be 
carrying  on  some  foors  game  of  double  work, 
aitting  up  night  and  day  to  make  the  money ;  the 
consequence  of  which  would  have  been  that  I  should 
have  had  two  patients  on  my  hands  instead  of  one, 
and  your  mother  no  nurse  at  all.  So  I  just  held 
my  tongue  until  this  hot  weather,  which  I  guessed 
would  be  here  before  long,  made  her  removal  im- 
perative.    She  must  go  at  once." 

Mable's  tears  fell  faster  than  ever,  and  as  they 
fell  the  physician  seemed  to  become  still  more  cal- 
lous to  her  grief. 

'*She  must  go  this  day,**  he  said.  "  She  is 
strong  enough  now.  She  has  gained  strength  from 
the  medicine,  but  she'll  lose  it  all  again,  if  she 
sleeps  in  this  hole  to-night.  I  suppose  you  haven't 
much  to  pack  up.  How  many  bundles  will  your 
clothes  make?  Two?  Very  well;  that  can  be 
done  in  an  hour.  Now,  what  work  have  you  in 
band  ?     Only  the  shirts — they  can  wait.     1  have 


one  or  two  to  wear — not  come  to  being  without 
yet.  Take  those  with  you— or,  no — leave  them 
at  home,  and  1*11  pay  for  them  before  they  are 
done;  you'll  have  plenty  to  do  in  looking  after 
your  mother.  Now,  be  ready  in  one  hour,  and 
I'll  bring  a  cab  to  the  door,  and  take  you  and  your 
mother  off. 

"  Bat  I  cannot,"  sobbed  Mable. 

*'  Cannot,'*  answered  the  doctor ;  '*  but  you  can, 
and  you  will.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say  you 
have  no  money  P  I  have  told  you  Pll  pay  for  the 
work  before  it's  done.  Now,  do  as  I  bid  you ;  be 
ready  in  one  hour  from  this  time.  Mind  you  obey. 
I  tell  you  to  do  as  I  bid  you." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  angrily,  so  it 
seemed  to  Mable.  Had  she  caught  a  glance  at  the 
look  he  cast  at  her,  she  might  have  come  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  However,  he  was  gone,  and 
then  she  bethought  herself  of  all  she  was  desired 
to  do. 

"  Dear,  dear,*'  said  Mable,  as  she  told  her  mo- 
ther the  physician's  mandate ;  "  dear,  dear,  to  go 
in  this  hasty  way.  If  he  had  given  me  a  few  days' 
notice,  mother,  I  could  have  gone  to  the  shop,  and 
taken  plenty  of  work  with  roe.  Dear,  dear  !  I  ' 
shall  be  idle  now  for  a  week,  perhaps  I  Dear  me, 
and  all  through  that  doctor." 

The  widow  smiled  languidly,  and  did  not  blame 
the  doctor. 

Mable  sat  down  again,  and  thought  she  would 
have  the  luxury  of  a  good  cry  before  she  went 
away ;  but  just  at  that  moment  a  clock  struck  the 
quarter,  and  told  Mable  that  her  crying  must  be 
put  off  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

"  Dear,  dear !  no  time  left  for  anything,**  said 
Mable. 

"  Not  even  for  crying,'*  added  the  doctor,  enter- 
ing the  room.  *'  I  thought  you  would  be  at  that 
work,  so  I  came  back  to  see.  Now,  make  haste 
with  the  bundles ;  one  quarter  is  gone,  only  three 
left.  The  cab  will  be  at  the  door  in  three  quarters 
more.  1*11  pay  for  it,  so  don't  keep  it  waiting — 
no  waiting-money.  I*m  not  going  to  throw  my 
sixpences  away  on  you.**  Again  he  was  going  to 
leave  the  room,  but  Mable  kept  him. 

"  Sir,"  she  said — "  sir — please,  sir,  would  not 
three  hours  do  instead  of  one  ?  Then,  sir,  I  could 
look  out  for  some  work,  sir— and  take  along  with 
me.*' 

"  Sir  five  times,"  said  the  doctor.  "  When  the 
people  sir  me  so  often,  I  know  they  want  to  get 
the  whip  hand  of  me.  Sir,  please  sir,  won't  three 
hours  do  instead  of  one  ?*'  and  he  mimicked  Mable's 
manner  so  closely  that  it  brought  a  smile  to  her 
tearful  face.  "No,  it  won't  do,*'  he  added;  "it 
won't  do ;  mind,  you  look  sharp ;  there's  another 
quarter  gone.*' 

How  Mable  had  to  hurry  !  Everything  to  be 
found  and  put  together  in  half  an  hour;  the  widow 
dressed,  the  little  room  set  in  order  for  their  return, 
everything  prepared  in  half  an  hour — and  another 
quarter  struck. 

^  "Never  mind,  Mable,"  said  the  widow,  "we'll 
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be  read  J.  Bless  me !  wby  I  feel  stronger  and 
better  dretdy.  I  do  tbink  all  this  harry  does  me 
good«  Pat  on  your  best  gowD,  Mible — there,  now 
yoa  are  tidy.     Bless  me !  there's  the  cab.** 

And  so  it  was,  and  the  doctor  in  it,  too. 

*'  And  Where's  the  ciying  now  P"  he  asked,  as  he 
came  into  the  room,  and  saw  Mable  dressed  in  her 
best,  with  two  immense  bandies,  like  milk  pails, 
banging  from  each  hand.  "Where's  the  crying 
■owP" 

"Please,  sir.  Pre  not  had  time  to  do  it,**  said 
Mable. 

The  doctor  sent  them  down  stairs ;  at  least,  he 
sent  Mable,  and  then  lifted  the  widow  in  his  arms 
and  carried  her  down,  and  gently  placed  her  in  the 
cab. 

*'  Now,  give  me  the  key  of  that  room,"  he  said, 
as  Mable  locked  her  door  and  was  going  to  pat  it 
into  her  pocket.  "  Gire  me  that  key,  Mable ;  I 
want  it." 

"  Please,  sir,"  began  Mable,  for  she  remembered 
that  she  had  not  had  time  to  scrub  the  room  or 
dean  the  grate,  or  do  anything  but  make  it  neat 
and  tidy.  <*  Please,  sir,  l*Te  had  no  time  to  clean 
it  np." 

«'  I  know  that,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  kind  of 
langh.     "  Give  me  that  key,  though." 

And  Mable  could  only  obey  him.  They  rattled 
through  the  noisy  streets,  and  stopped  at  a  railway 
station. 

**  Wait  here  for  me,"  said  the  doctor,  and  he 
disappeared  behind  a  very  grand-looking  place,  as 
Mable  thought,  re-appearing  again  in  a  moment  or 
two  with  two  railway  tickets  in  his  hand.  '*  Now 
come,"  and  again  he  lifted  the  widow  in  hu  arms, 
and  carried  her  to  the  carriage.  A  few  words — 
and  perhaps  something  more  than  a  few  words — 
to  the  guard,  secured  his  help  and  attention  duriog 
the  journey. 

"  Now,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he  had  leen  the 
widow  and  Mable,  with  their  bundles,  fairly  stowed 
away — "  Now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  just  to  go  on 
until  you  stop.  Go  to  that  person  when  you  reach 
the  end  of  your  journey  [he  gave  Mable  a  written 
address],  and  tell  her  you  are  those  she  expects. 
Don't  be  surprised ;  I  have  written  to  her ;  she 
will  let  you  have  a  clean  and  quiet  room  cheaply. 
Here  is  the  money  for  the  shirts,*'  and  he  placed 
a  little  roll  in  her  hand.  "  Now,  don't  baggie 
about  the  price ;  there's  no  time  for  that,  either," 
and  be  laughed  again.  **  It's  all  right ;  I  know 
erery  penny  there  is  in  that  paper,  and  I  say  it's 
all  right — all  lawfully  yours;  and  if  I  say  it's  all 
right,  don't  you  say  it's  wrong." 

Off  went  the  train  before  the  "  please,  sir," 
which  lingered  on  Mable 's  lips  could  fly  thence  to 
the  doctor's  ear. 

"She's  a  good  girl,"  he  said,  as  be  stood  look- 
ing at  the  departing  train.  "  A  yery  good  girl — 
poor  chfld,  the  blow  must  come— I  can't  ward  it 
off — it  mu&t  come,  sooner  or  later;  better  one 
yietim  than  two,  bowcTcr ;  she  would  hare  been 
the  next,  but  she's  sayed  at  any  rate«" 


*'Toa  can't  shake  me  off  now,**  muttered  Dis- 
ease. Tm  here;  I  need  no  railway  tickeft  to 
take  me  from  place  to  place.  I  go  unseen,  ere^« 
ing  on  without  noise — silently,  secretly.** 

The  doctor  had  sent  them  to  a  countiy  yiUage 
some  thirty  w  forty  miles  from  London,  a  place 
where  health  dwelt  in  every  mild,  pure  breath  of 
air.  "  Dear  me !"  said  Mable,  as  she  sat  in  the  cot- 
tage garden  and  talked  to  her  mother,  who  waa 
resting  in  an  old  arm  ehair  beside  her.  ''Dear 
me,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing,  after  all,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  look  on  the  beautiful  sky,  and  the  ilowera 
and  birds.  Dear  me,  this  is,  indeed,  a  yery  plea- 
sant world." 

But  Mable's  idleness  eame  to  an  end  in  a  week, 
for,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  who  ahould 
appear  but  the  doctor,  and  bis  wife  and  children ; 
and  a  fine  large  house  they  took  there,  for  the 
doctor's  children  looked  pal^  and  he  thonght  they 
wanted  country  air. 

"And  was  it  necessary  to  tell  you  we  were 
all  coming  here  ?"  he  said,  as  Mable  greeted  him 
with  a  curtsey  and  a  smile.  '*  I  sent  yoa  here 
because  I  knew  we  should  want  you.  So  just  take 
one  of  the  bundles  and  come  to  us,  and  transform 
yourself  into  a  lady's  maid  as  fast  as  you  can ;  or 
— we'll  see  bow  we  like  you  first,  so  leave  your 
bundle  at  home.  You  shall  be  with  my  children 
by  day,  and  with  your  mother  in  the  evening  and 
at  night." 

"  It  won't  be  for  long,  poor  thing,"  said  the 
doctor  to  himself,  as  be  wnlked  sadly  away. 

Mable  entered  on  her  new  life  at  once,  and 
while  she  was  away,  the  next  momiDg,  the  doctor 
came  to  the  cottage  and  bad  a  long  talk  with  her 
mother.  What  he  said  was  unknown  to  any  except 
herself.  As  be  went  away,  she  felt  that  her  child 
had  a  home  for  life,  if  she  so  pleased,  when  the 
orphan's  lot  should  be  her's ;  and  that  lot  came 
but  too  soon,  for  in  three  months  poor  Mable  was 
motberles9. 

*'  I  could  not  save  her,  my  good  girl,"  the  phy- 
sician said  to  Mable.  When  first  I  came  to  her  I 
thought  she  was  beyond  all  human  aid.  I  could 
only  try  to  give  a  little  temporary  relief — a  little 
strength  for  the  removal,  and  then,  when  she  could 
bear  it,  send  her  to  some  quiet  place  like  this, 
where  she  could  die  in  peace  and  happiness,  and  in 
the  consciousness  that  you  had  a  home,  as  long  aa 
you  needed  one,  with  us." 

"  And  did  she  know  that,  sir?"  asked  the  sob- 
bing girl. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  that  helped  to  soften  bet 
deathbed." 

Now,  this  was  one  goiug  out  of  town — two,  in 
fact— Mable  and  her  mother,  and  the  doctor  and 
bis  family.  He  was  a  good  man,  that  doctor — a 
very  good  man,  and  there  are  a  few  more  such  iu 
this  bad  world ;  but  they  are  generally  of  the  quiet 
class,  who  travel  on  their  way  very  silently,  aad 
never  make  any  great  clamour  about  their  doings. 
You  don't  always  see  their  names  beading  sub- 
scription lists  for  public  monumepts  or  pubUo 
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charities ;  neither  do  you  hear  of  Ihem  as  palrous 
of  great  societies  iavariablj,  and  sometimes  they 
are  not  even  good  speech-makers.  They  are  just 
unknown  and  single-hearted  men,  doing  an  immen- 
sity of  good  in  their  day,  and  fulfilling  the  command 
— "  Let  not  thy  right  hand  know  what  thy  left 
hand  doeth.** 

In  summer  tours,  and  with  summer  tourists,  one 
fallacy  is  conspicuous.  People  like  to  run  abroad 
in  search  of  fine  scenery  before  they  have  studied 
their  own.  Now,  if  sceneiy  be  the  object  of  a 
journey,  and  an  ennobling  and  worthy  object  it  is 
toOytheBritishlsles  hold  much  to  please  the  critical 
observer.  The  grand  old  mountains  of  Wales,  the 
still  grander  hills  of  Scotland-— the  lakes,  rivers, 
plains— are  all  at  home  and  at  hand,  to  be  seen 
easily,  and  at  a  trifling  cost  of  time  and  money. 
Railways  bring  all  these  within  an  easy  distance, 
and  the  scope  of  even  a  light  purse,  and  the  old 
three,  four,  or  seven  days*  journey  in  the  lumbering 
stage  coach  is  a  myth  of  the  past,  talked  of  by 
grandmothers,  and  listened  to  with  wonder  by 
grandchildren.  A  space  which  was,  even  in  com- 
paratively modern  times,  a  serious  undertaking, 
can  now  be  accomplished  between  breakfast  and 
luncheon.  Places  are  brought  nearer  together  in 
time,  and  virtually  in  distance.  London  has  lost 
the  dignity  of  isolation,  and  like  mankind  in  general, 
has  experienced  the  levelling  effect  of  railways  and 
great  locomotive  steam-engines.  London  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  thousands  to  whom,  under  the 
old  stage  coach  system,  it  would  have  been  un- 
attainable. A  journey  to  London  formerly  was  to 
many  like  going  to  the  North  Pole,  or  any  other 
unexplored  region ;  now  the  case  is  altered.  The 
peasant  can  travel  as  speedily  as  the  peer.  The 
distinction  between  the  travelling  carriage  rollmg 
along  behind  its  four  post  horses,  and  the  lumber- 
ing waggon,  dragging  on  its  course  in  the  rear  of 
its  six  or  eight  sleepy  horses,  and  their  jingling 
bells,  is  abolished ;  for  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  third  class  railway  carriages  of  the  day 
does  not  effect  their  speed. 

The  country  girl  who  leaves  her  home  and  seeks 
a  situation  in  London,  no  longer  fancies  herself  an 
alien  from  her  own  friends.  The  hundred  miles  or 
ao  which  separate  them  will  be  traversed  in  three 
or  four  hours,  and  an  excursion  train  take  her  there 
and  back  again  in  a  day — and  that  is  her  summer 
tour,  looked  forward  to  for  many  a  day,  talked  of 
for  many  after,  and  possessing  perhaps  as  large  an 
amount  of  concentrated  happiness  as  can  be  fbund 
in  the  accumulated  tours  of  all  the  semi -fashionable 
Tisitors  to  seaside  reservoirs  of  human  kind. 

To  artists,  professional  men,  and  students,  the 
summer  brings  relaxation  and  joy.  The  wearied 
man  who,  day  after  day,  tramps  about  London  with 
a  portfolio  under  his  arm,  in  the  anticipation  of 
spending  so  many  hours  in  seeing  the  art  so  plea- 
sant to  him,  made  unpleasant  by  the  stupidity  or 
wilfulness  of  those  to  whom  hb  imparts  it,  looks 
forward  to  the  summer,  and  its  emancipation  from 
the  thraldroii  of  his  life,  with  a  keen  relbh.    To 


him  a  summer  tour  is,  what  it  should  be  to  all,  a 
transfer  from  a  day  of  labour  to  a  day  of  rest. 
And  so  it  is  to  all  who'  live  not  a  life  of  idleness. 
Labour  may  bring  its  misery,  but  it  brings  its  joy 
too,  and  the  keen  relish  of  relaxation  from  all  labour 
is  a  joy  which  the  wealthy  and  the  unemployed  do 
not  know,  and  that  is  some  comfort  to  the  poorer 
workers  of  life,  at  any  rate.  The  wealthy  haye 
comforts  and  luxuries  enough,  but  they  become 
stale  and  wearisome  very  often.  Eelaxation  is  the 
reward  of  labour,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  man  who 
leaves  his  labour  behind  him,  and  starts  on  a  sum- 
mer expedition,  thinking  of  little  but  green  fields 
and  pleasant  ways,  cannot  be  equalled  by  the 
annual  departure  of  another  who  goes  out  of  town 
simply  because  the  season  has  come  for  his  disap-' 
pearance  in  duty  from  the  clubs,  the  opera,  and  the 
West-end. 

Yet  there  are  different  modes  of  making  a  sum- 
mer tour,  and  the  excursion  tickets  now  so  much 
in  vogue  are  a  satire  on  a  certain  class  of  exour* 
sionists,  who  seem  determined  to  get  over  as  much 
ground  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  fanoy 
that  pleasure.  Pleasure  I  what  an  insult  to  the 
name ! — a  number  of  days  spent  in  racing  about 
from  place  to  place;  examining  nothing,  under- 
standing nothing,  thinking  of  nothing  except  whe- 
ther the  train  will  catch  the  corresponding  train  or 
not,  and  whether  that  will  in  its  turn  meet  the 
packet,  and  the  packet  steam  away  to  a  certaiu 
place  by  a  certain  day  or  hour,  and  so  many  days 
spent  there  be  enough  for  numerous  internal  city 
excursions,  all  conducted  in  the  same  marvellous 
hurry  and  bustle.  At  last,  the  furthest  limit  which 
the  excursion  ticket  permits  is  attained.  Then 
comes  the  race  home  again,  subject  of  course  to  all 
the  anxieties  as  to  trains  and  packets  being  punc- 
tual. However,  all  goes  well,  and  the  excursionist 
is  once  more  in  his  own  house,  and  then  he  can 
talk  of  all  he  has  seen.  He  has  visited  a  multitude 
of  new  places,  run  over  the  continent  with  amaaing 
speed,  perhaps ;  but,  somehow,  he  appears  to  have 
collected  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  jumble  of 
ideas.  A  cathedral  pops  into  his  mind — a  very 
grand  cathedral — he  knows  he  has  seen  it  some- 
where, and  he  describes  it  to  his  friend ;  but  when 
he  is  asked  its  locality  he  is  fairly  puzzled.  It  may 
be  at  Jerusalem,  or  fiouen,  or  some  other  place,  or 
it  may  be  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  and  the  htter 
suggestion  being  a  happy  hit,  and  moreover  con- 
firmed by  the  guide  book,  he  sticks  to  it,  and  says. 
of  course  il  was  Notre  Dame.  Yet  he  cannot  un- 
derstand how  he  took  so  lung  getting  there,  but 
*'  he  has  seen  so  many  things  he  quite  forgets.** 

That  race  is  mistaken  for  pleasure  by  some, 
when  in  fact  it  is  the  most  desperate  kind  of  self- 
imposed  slavery ;  yet  if  any  can  find  pleasure  iu 
such  comet-like  speed,  no  one  has  a  right  to  gain- 
say them,  for  it  circulates  money,  does  good  to  the 
railways,  if  it  does  nothing  else.  Mercury,  it  would 
seem,  must  be  a  large  concomitant  in  such  natures, 
rolling  them  about  with  its  own  speed,  never  letting 
them  rest,  but  driving  them  on  from  place  to  place. 
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Wbj,  their  •im  is  as  senseless  as  tbat  of  our  former 
friend,  who  seeks  pleasure  in  the  under-bred  gaiety 
of  a  watering  place,  and,  when  there,  spends  her 
evenings  in  some  heated  room,  instead  of  on  the 
cool  b^ch  in  the  fresh  sea-breeze.  Pleasure,  after 
all,  is  but  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  man  of 
mereury,  the  quiet  tour,  the  lingering  day  after  day 
in  some  lovely  scene,  of  which  the  solitude  is  one  of 
the  principal  charms,  would  be  as  bad  as  banish- 
ment to  au  island  in  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  so  it 
would  to  the  female  matrimonial  aspirant.  Both 
would  agree  in  pronouncing  such  a  summer  tour  a 
lamentable  waste  of  money,  and  time,  and  trouble ; 
While  the  artist,  or  the  artistically  disposed,  would 
look  with  pity  on  natures  which  could  fail  to  find 
pleasure  in  scenes  that  delight  them.  Yet,  after 
an,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  and  locomotion  may 
be  as  Taluable  an  attribute  as  love  of  scenic  beauty 
or  thoughtful  meditation.  It  may  be !— whether  it 
be  or  not  is  a  question  of  the  judgment,  scarcely 
referable  to  tourists  who  have  one-sided  views  on 
the  subject. 

*'  I  guess  you*re  not  a  go-ahead  man,  Englisher,** 
says  the  Yankee;  "why,  Vd  travel  slick  from 
Ptaama  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  back  again,  while 
yon're  thinking  of  it." 

*'And  what  would  you  know  of  the  country 
when  you  came  back,**  asks  the  Englishman. 

*'I  guess  rd  know  as  much  as  when  I  went,** 
is  the  reply. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  American,  the  '*  go-a-head** 
spirit,  dwells  in  many  an  Englishman's  heart  (not 
so  much  in  English  women's,  they  have  more  sense) 
and  drives  him,  metaphorically  speaking,  from 
Panama  to  Nova  Scotia  and  back  while  others  are 
only  thinking  of  the  journey.  StilJ,  he  has  a  right 
to  consider  that  pleasure  if  he  pleases,  and  the 
fallacy  may  have  arisen  out  of  a  very 'commendable 
desire.  He  may  be  engaged  in  business,  may  have 
ohiy  a  certain  time  to  spare,  only  a  certain  sum  of 
moti€j  to  spend.  That  is  a  very  common  case.  He 
wishes  to  see  as  much  of  the  world  as  he  can,  and 
that  is  a  commendable  wish,  but  a  little  whisper 
says,  he  also  wants  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for 
his  money.  In  the  latter  motive  there  may  be  no 
great  harm— a  little  bit  of  sordid  feeling,  but 
nothing  more — and  that  is  so  common  an  error 
ihat  we  pass  it  over.  Everyone  likes  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  for  his  money.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
get  out  in  Pleet-street  when  you  can  go  to  London 
Bridge  for  the  sixpence,  and  the  mercurial  tourist 
likes  to  get  as  much  as  ho  can  for  his  money. 
Perhaps  he  defeats  himself  by  over  haste.  What 
does  he  go  for  ?  Merely  for  the  sake  of  being  car- 
ried so  many  miles  by  railways  P  If  that  bo  his 
object,  he  can  gain  it  by  taking  a  succession  of 
railway  tickets  fh)m  Gravesend  to  London  and 
back ;  and  the  latter  species  of  summer  touring 
would  have  this  advantage ;  Mercury  could  dine  in 
his  own  honse  between  the  excursions,  or  the  joints 
of  the  one  excursion,  for  this  would  be  one  excur- 
•ion,  or  in  the  light  of  one.  So,  if  to  pass  over  a 
given  space  in  a  given  time  be  the  object,  this  could 


be  as  easily  attained  between  Gravesend  and 
London  as  bietween  London  and  the  Rhine,  or  any 
other  Continental  tourist  termination.  But  the 
mercurial  traveller  wants  to  see  and  know  new 
places,  and  by  this  speedy  transit,  he  just  catches  a 
glimpse  of  each  and  sees  none  perfectly.  He  has 
an  immense  amount  of  labour,  and  not  half  the  same 
pleasure  he  would  obtain  by  a  more  leisurely  course 
of  proceeding— if  he  would  only  believe  it ;  but  he 
won't,  and  so  that  settles  the  matter. 

"  To  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  and  say 
that  all  is  barren,  has  become  proverbial,  and 
thousands  do  so.  Those  who  have  the  means  of 
travelling,  to  whom  neither  time  nor  money  is  an 
object,  often  leave  home  and  return  to  it  again, ^md 
say  that  all  is  barren.  Bnt  then  they  are  of  the 
class  called  fortunate,  to  whom  nature  has  been  so 
wonderfully  kind,  that  she  has  left  them  nothing  to 
wish  for,  or,  so  it  seems,  to  be  pleased  with.  They 
drag  on  their  lives  in  a  vapid  state,  and  oiroum* 
stance  drags  them  away  in  the  summer,  and  drags 
them  back  again.  They  travel  with  their  eyes  shut, 
and  have  neither  the  energy  nor  the  wit  to  say  evtn^ 
that  all  is  barren. 

Better  Mercury  than  that.  He  does  try  to  see 
something,  at  any  rate ;  he  opens  his  eyes,  and 
stretches  his  legs,  when  the  railway  will  give  him 
time  to  do  so.  He  errs  on  the  side  of  over- 
activity, and  activity  is  a  merit,  something  like  a 
virtue,  and  every  virtue  carried  to  an  extreme 
is  a  vice ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  the  mercurial 
traveller  does ;  be  turns  his  virtue  into  a  vice,  the 
vice  an  error,  for  vice  is  error,  and  therefore,  by  a 
tortuous  mode  of  acquiring,  we  set  down  to  him 
the  error  of  travelling  over  a  thousand  miles  or  more 
in  the  time  which  a  quarter  of  the  distance  would 
have  taken  to  accomplish. 

But  every  man  to  his  own  mind ;  some  people 
like  one  thing,  some  another.  The  rapid  tourist 
may  attain  his  aim  by  flying  from  place  to  place,  as 
effectually  as  any  leisurely  traveller.  He  may,  and 
no  doubt  he  does,  gain  a  certain  amount  of  satis- 
faction, quite  as  much  perhaps  as  the  sentimentalist 
or  the  reveller  in  nature's  beauties,  or  the  matri- 
monially disposed  daughters  of  a  house. 

And  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  think  that  the 
summer  brings  its  relaxation ;  yet  there  is  a  thought 
of  sorrow  with  it,  too.  Earth's  heritage  mingling 
with  every  scene  and  movement  of  life.  There  are 
little  pale  faces  in  the  dirty  streets,  and  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  a  summer  tour,  a  breath  of 
country  air,  to  them  would  be  a  life- giring  pleasure. 
Little  children  seem  made  for  the  country,  and  the 
country  for  them.  The  flowers,  and  the  birds,  and 
the  pure  fresh  breezes,  all  appertaining  to  the 
atmosphere  which  a  child  should  breathe.  But 
many  of  London's  children  are  strangers  to  all  these 
things.  The  street  is  their  country,  and  the  dismal 
note  of  some  imprisoned  bird  the  only  aong  they 
hear ;  and  yet  they,  some  of  them  at  least,  may 
aspire  now  to  the  dignity  of  being  tourists,  for 
loaded  vans,  filled  with  happy  faces,  may  be  seen 
conveying  the  children  to  and  from  their  very 
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nstiioted  eicanuon,  consistiDg  of  one  day*s  plea- 
sure. Blessings  man^  be  in  the  lot  of  the  inventor, 
whocTer  he  was,  of  these  Sabbath  sehoo!  and  week 
day  Bchooi  trips,  in  large  Tans,  to  Epping  Forest 
and  a  dozen  of  other  lovely  spots  around  this  great 
«ty. 

He  has  conferred  more  happiness  on  more  young 
hearts  than  all  the  great  conquerors  of  earth.  And 
may  happiness  be  largely  in  his  life's  evening  who 


has  made  a  million  of  very  pleasant  days  to  young 
children ;  or,  if  his  life  has  faded  away,  may  the 
grass  grow  green,  and  daisies  bloom  in  beauty,  and 
for  a  few  years  kind  eyes  be  dim  above  the  place 
where  he  rests. 

But  summer  comes  to  an  end,  and  excursions 
come  to  an  end,  and  tours,  and  tourists,  also,  for 
the  matter  of  that — and  so  does  alt  which  may  or 
need  be  said  about  them. 


TWENTY. SEVEN    YEARS    OF     A    COSMOPOLITE'S    LIFE 

BEINa 

PAGES  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


LXAYXS  PXNAHe  fOR  SIAM. 


Ayiib  a  pleasant  sojourn  of  many  months  at  Pe- 
nang,  I  turned  my  back  with  a  heavy  heart  upon 
that  beautiful  island  and  its  hospitable  inhabitants 
with  a  very  vague  idea  of  where  my  next  destina- 
tion could  be,  after  visiting  Malacca  and  Singa- 
pore. Before  leaving  I  repeatedly  visited  the 
Hill,  for  the  prospect  from  it  is  the  most  glorious 
cvneeivable.  The  big  tree  is  a  singular  and  solitary 
specimen  of  its  nature ;  not  another  exists  in  this 
whole  island.  Its  height  is  gigantic,  with  no 
branches  save  at  the  very  top,  and  it  requires  four- 
teen people  at  arms  lenglli  from  each  other  to  span 
it.  The  waterfall  is  situated  in  a  very  romantic 
spot,  tbe  favourite  resort  of  pic  nic  parties.  It  has 
a  very  melancholy  story,  relative  to  the  shocking 
fate  of  two  young  officers  of  the  35th  Regiment 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  then  stationed  there. 
These  rash  young  men  succeeded  in  clambering  up 
to  the  surface  where  the  basin  or  torrent  flows,- 
and  it  is  presumed  that  they  endeavoured  to  cross 
over  from  one  side  to  another.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  very  certain  that  their  friends  who  were 
watching  for  them  saw,  to  their  unspeakable  hor- 
ror, the  two  bodies  hurled  over  the  precipice,  and 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  smooth  rocks  beueatii. 

The  passage  out  of  the  southern  channel  from 
Penang  was  a  sublime  picture,  to  which  no  poet  or 
painter  could  do  justice ;  thickly  clothed  as  it  is 
with  the  most  beautiful  little  islands,  well  wooded, 
and  alongside  of  which  the  water  runs  so  deep 
that  vessels  pass  close  enough  by  to  converse  with 
the  fishermen  on  shore.  But  4b  far  as  this  the 
whole  of  the  straits  may  be  considered  a  splendid 
panorama.  Shortly  after  leaving  we  passed  the 
group  of  islands  called  the  Pulo  Dingdings,  onee  a 
notorious  resort  of  Malay  pirates,  indeed  of  very 
z<eoent  years  a  nest  of  them  was  there  discovered 
and  exterminated.  In  a  few  days  we  anchored  off 
Mldaeea,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  delightful- 
looking  towns  in  India.  Oar  stay  here  was  very 
riior^  though  we  had  ample  time  to  see  what  was 


worth  seeing.  A  few  Europeans  only  reside  here, 
includiug  the  officers  on  detachment  from  Penang 
and  Singapore,  but  these  few  I  found  kind  and 
hospitable.  Fruit  and  fish  were  very  abundant 
and  dieap.  On  arriving  at  Singapore  I  had 
scarcely  landed  when  I  encountered  an  old  Portu- 
guese captain .  whom  I  had  known  familiarly  at 
Cochin,  lie  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  sail 
in  a  day  or  two*s  time  for  Siam,  and  offered  to  give 
me  a  passage,  there  and  back,  if  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  see  the  fioating  city  of  Bangkok,  and  had  time 
to  spare.  I  had  both,  and  eagerly  embraced  the 
offer. 

Of  Singapore  itself  I  shall  say  more  in  another 
place.  In  general  with  the  otiier  straits  settle- 
ments, it  possesses  many  charms,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  marvels  of  the  progress  of  commerce 
and  civilization,  rising,  as  it  has  done,  in  the  course 
of  so  very  few  years  from  a  miserable  village,  the 
resort  of  a  few  poor  Malay  Gshermen,  into  so  con* 
siderable  a  town  as  to  claim  fair  pretensions  of  soon 
becoming  the  fourth  Presidency. 

Sailing  past  Pedro  Blanco,  a  dangerous  little 
rock  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Singapore  Channel^ 
we  soon  emerged  into  an  open  and  boundless 
ocean,  and  as  speedily  experienced  the  rapid  tran- 
sition from  the  calm,  peaceful  waters  of  the  strait 
to  the  perpetually  troubled  bosom  of  the  China  Sea. 
The  ordinary  voyage  from  Singapore  to  Siam  ought 
to  occupy  but  little  more  than  a  fortnight.  Wo 
had  everything  at  first  in  our  favour.  A  good 
stout  ship,  well  manned,  well  trimmed,  and  a  rapid 
sailer.  We  had  a  very  good  supply  of  live  stock  on 
board,  especially  ducks  and  loads  of  water.  The 
wind,  moreover,  was  favourable,  and  wo  made  such 
good  progress  in  the  first  week  that  we  had  long 
passed  Pulo  Obi,  and  had  fairiy  entered  the  Oulf 
of  Slam.  Then  came  one  of  those  sudden  changes 
so  prevalent  in  these  latitudes.  The  fair  wind  fell 
mpidly,  and  the  air  became  sultry.  The  waters 
were  motionless,  and  a  distant  bank  of  clouds  to 
windward  lowered  ominously  and  portentously. 
By  noon  the  heat,  notwithstanding  awningi»  beoam  a 
insnfferable,  and  as  the  day  closed  and  the  evening 
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drew  on,  the  lieavy  embankment  of  clouds  had 
mounted  pioDacle  upon  pinnacle,  till,  like  a  sombre 
pall,  tliey  stretched  across  the  skies.  Still,  not  a 
breath  of  wind  ruffled  the  ocean,  and  the  sliip  lay 
like  a  heavy  log  upon  the  water. 

Oor  crew  were  mostly  Portuguese  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, men  deeply  imbued  with  diners  supersti- 
tions, and  the  Imsears  were  equally  credulous. 
There  was  on  board,  besides  myself,  two  other  pas- 
sengers, a  Romish  priest  and  his  black  cat — about 
the  two  most  unlucky  things,  according  to  Jack, 
that  could  set  foot  upon  a  ship's  deck.  They  were 
now  the  objects  of  peculiar  aversion  to  the  crew, 
and  the  poor  cat  ?ery  shortly  met  with  a  miserable 
end.  The  second  mate  lured  her  to  the  Tcssel* 
side,  during  the  rer.  padre's  absence  from  deck, 
and  then  heartlessly  pitched  the  brute  overboard. 
Now,  about  this  said  cat,  I  have  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  almost  incredible  anecdote  to  relate,  for 
the  truth  of  which,  however,  I  can  honestly  vouch. 
One  evening,  three  days  after  the  eat  had  been 
missing,  the  padre  was  seated  on  the  storm  sheets, 
pensively  watching  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  probably  thinking  of  his  distant  home,  and  those 
friends  in  France  whom  in  all  probability  he  would 
never  again  set  eyes  upon  in  this  life.  Suddenly  he 
started  up  and  exclaimed  with  energy  that  he  was 
certain  he  heard  his  cat  mewing  somewhere  near 
him.  Impossible  !  the  thing  was  ridiculous. 
He  listened  again  and  again,  asserted  his  positive 
belief  that  the  cat  was  in  existence.  By  degrees, 
we  all  thought  we  could  hear  some  plaintive  cry, 
but  it  seemed  to  come  distinctly  from  under  the 
ship's  stern.  After  many  surmises  and  mnch  con- 
jecture, after  many  crossings  and  paters,  the  cap- 
tain, much  against  the  advice  of  the  second  mate, 
caused  his  small  boat,  which  was  suspended  from 
the  stern,  to  be  gradually  and  carefully  lowered, 
with  himself  and  the  priest  in  it,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  half  starved,  and  more  than  half  drowned, 
was  the  wretched  cat !  She  had  managed  to  attach 
herself  firmly  by  her  claws  to  some  part  of  the 
rudder,  and  there,  with  feline  tenacity,  had  re- 
mained three  days  and  two  nights. 

As  the  night  closed  in,  the  aspect  of  the  weather 
became  more  and  more  threatening.  In  the  sombre 
gloom  of  evening,  dark  swarthy  men  congregated  in 
knots  along  the  decks  and  whispered  their  apprehen- 
hensiotts  softly  to  each  other,  as  though  fearing  lest 
the  genius  of  the  storm  were  hovering  up  aloft.  The 
captain  himself  paced  the  deck  silently,  with  troubled 
brow,  ever  and  anon  casting  his  eyes  anxiously  to 
windward,  and  falling  into  a  deep  reverie  for  a  few 
seconds. 

'*  I  don't  like  it,  mister,''  at  length  he  exclaimed 
abruptly;  *'I  don*t  like  the  look  of  it  at  all,  sir. 
There— too  much  the  cut  of  the  China  typhoon  in 
them  clouds  to  please ;  however,  here  goes  to  make 
all  snug  in  good  time." 

With  a  hearty  good  will  the  crew  set  to  work 
hauling  and  furling,  and  lowering  and  hoisting, 
until  the  vessel  was  reduced  to  the  smallest  amount 
of  canvass,  and  her  stately  tall  masts  stood  out 


palpably  against  the  leaden  flrmament  above,  in 
which  not  one  solitary  star  twinkled  comfort  to  the 
troubled  mariner.  Truly  it  was  a  heart-sickening 
moment,  and  a  heart-sickening  music  to  listen  to 
the  screeching  of  blocks  and  the  gently  flapping  of 
heavy  sails,  as  the  skilful  mariners  made  ready  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemy  now  rapidly  approaching. 

As  night  fairly  set  in,  we  heard,  first  faintly  and 
indistinctly,  a  distant  rumbling  as  though  of  a 
thousand  iron  chariots  rolling  through  some  vaulted 
arch,  and  the  sparks  from  their  iron  wheels  fizzed 
and  flew  over  the  black  embankment  that  rose  up 
from  that  dark  and  murky  horizon.  We  looked 
down  into  the  inky  ocean,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  comfort  us  there ;  we  looked  up  towards  the 
impenetrable  firmament,  and  faith  alone  soothed 
with  a  hope  of  mercy — that  mercy  which,  of  a 
veritable  truth,  we  required. 

Gradually  but  regularly  that  rumbling  grew 
louder  and  louder,  and  the  intenseness  of  the  light- 
ning increased.  I  can  truthfully  assert  that  there 
was  not  one  second's  interval  between  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning  flashes — sheet  lightnings  with 
fork  lightning,  like  fiery  serpents,  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  sky.  All  this  time  not  a  breath  of 
wind  rippled  the  waters,  and  the  night  grew  on 
apace.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  Who 
could  sleep  with  such  a  fearful  enemy  close  at 
hand  and  rumbling  like  oonntleas  artilleryP 

Abont  ten  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  thunder  atonn  had 
approached  so  near  that  the  detonations  were  in- 
deed terrific,  and  the  glare  of  the  lightning  the 
most  fearful  to  behold ;  but  still,  this  was  a  trifle 
to  what  was  yet  to  oome. 

About  half*past  eleven  the  storm  burst  directly 
over  us.  There  was  one  long,  yivid,  blue  flash  of 
the  most  fearful  lightning  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
I  hope  never  to  see  the  like  again.  This  was  fc^- 
lowed  by  a  second  of  intense  darkness  that  perfectlj 
blinded  as,  and  a  suffocating  snlphurons  smell ;  then 
there  came  one  mighty  crash,  enough  to  burst  the 
tympanum — enough,  one  would  have  thought,  to 
rend  heaven  and  earth.  Before  its  echo  died  awi^ 
there  succeeded  another  flash  and  another  detona- 
tion. Everybody  on  deck,  helmsman  inoluded* 
flew  below  the  instant  they  recovered  themselves 
from  the  stunning  effect.  The  ship  was  left  to  her 
fate,  and  we  sought  refuge  in  the  darkness,  or 
wherever  the  blinding  brilliancy  and  the  deafening 
roar  of  that  terrible  lightning  and  thunder  were 
least  seen  or  heard. 

For  three  long  hours  the  ship  was  left  to  care 
for  herself — for  three  long  hours,  every  second  of 
which  we  all  deetned  our  last — did  this  awful 
storm  rage  overhead.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  fell,  not 
a  breath  of  air  blew.  Had  it  been  squally  we 
must  have  all  gone  to  eternity.  At  last,  as  though 
a  parting  salute,  there  came  one  terrible  flash 
which  lighted  up  the  hold  ao  brilliantly  that  the 
minutest  objects  were  visible  for  au  instant ;  then 
a  smoky,  suffocating  sensation ;  then-^bot  no  pe& 
oouUi  describe  the  sound  of  that  last  peal  of 
thunder  1     Every  timber  in  the  vessel  gfoened  and 
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snook  again.     Everj  heart  on  board  ceased  to  beat  I  skiu  into  the  bargain,  he   «ras  not  in  llie  most 


a  while.  A  short  pause,  and  then  ensued  the  noise 
of  heavy  timbers  falling  and  crashing  on  deck. 
Then  came  down  torrents  of  heavy  rain,  and  simuU 
taneonsly  almost  the  morning  dawned.  That  ter- 
rible storm  had  carried  its  elements  elsewhere, 
and,  creeping  up  on  deck,  we  found  the  handsome 
barqne  of  yesterday  evening  one  unshapely  wreck, 
with  all  three  masts  gone  by  the  decks,  and  liter- 
ally shivered  by  the  lightning  I 
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The  morning  after  the  fearful  thunderstorm 
related  in  the  last  chapter,  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  clearing  away  the  wreck,  and  setting  up  jury- 
masts  from  loose  spars — an  operation  to  which  all 
hands  set  with  a  remarkably  good  will,  so  as  to 
profit  by  the  iuterval  of  peace,  from  the  prevailing 
calms,  which  evidently  harbingered  another  storm, 
violent  squalls,  or  a  regular  right  down  furious 
gale.  The  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen,  left  off 
about  seven  a.m.,  and  the  sun  shone  as  brightly  as 
ever.  That  very  self-same  night,  I  some  years 
afterwards  ascertained,  not  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  where  we  experienced  the  thunder- 
storm, the  troop  ship  Golvonda,  Captain  Bell  (on 
board  of  which,  as  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  re- 
member, I  was  at  one  period  of  my  life  about  to 
commence  my  nautical  career),  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  37th  Regiment,  Madras  Native 
Infantry,  bound  for  China,  foundered  in  the  China 
Sea,  with  every  soul  on  board — one  of  the  many  in- 
stanced of  Providential  escapes  which  I  have  met 
in  my  pilgrimage  through  life. 

By  two  p.m.,  the  old  padre,  helping  with  a 
good  will,  the  jury  masts  were  set  up  staunch  and 
taught,  and  we  were  under  all  sail  that  we  could 
avail   ourselves  of.      Although,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  our  speed  was  not  rapid,  we  flattered  our- 
selves that  in  a  fortnight's  time  we  should  reach 
our  destination.     Soon,  too,  a  pleasant  fair  breeze 
set  in,   and  everything  promised  well.     On  in- 
spection of  the  live  stock,  we  found  the  hencoop 
entirely  stove  in,  and  several  of  the  fowls  dead  or 
djfing.  The  ducks,  however,  were  all  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  gave  evidence  of  it  by  joyous 
quackings.     As  night  came  on,  the  eastern  sky 
began  to  lower  again,  and  we  were  very  much 
afraid  of  last  night's  storm  being  repeated.     It 
tnrned  out,  however,  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
wind  and  rainy  squalls  for  the  most  part,  and  which 
helped  us  on  encouragingly  towards  our  destina- 
tion.    The  heavy  fall  of  rain,  however,  proved  in 
the  squall  a  most  serious  though  ludicrous  disaster 
to  the  old  padre  and  myself.   Captain  C,  although 
»  good  man  at  heart,  was  exceeding  impatient  and 
short  tempered.     For  the  last  few  nights  he  had 
not  been  able  to  take  sleep,  and  being  wet  to  the 


amiable  of  moods,  as  he  paced  the  deck  to  and  fro, 
ever  and  anon  pausing  to  solace  himself  with  what 
he  called  un  poeo  ginabre  eon  aqua.  The  old  priest 
and  myself  remained  on  deck,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  poop,  and  doing  our  own  little  brandy  pawnee 
till  long  after  midnight.  About  that  period  there 
chauced  to  come  on  a  very  violent  squall  of  rain 
and  wind,  the  former  literally  flooding  the  decks» 
and  causing  the  ducks  aforesaid  to  be  most  exuber* 
ant  in  their  mirth.  Now  the  captain  had  many 
and  continual  orders  to  issue  to  the  crew,  most  of 
which  had  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
owing  to  the  tremendous  din  the  ducks  were 
making.  At  last  old  C.  lost  all  patience,  and 
singing  out  to  the  cook,  bid  him  take  up  his 
station,  armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  close  alongside 
the  coop,  and  chop  off  the  head  of  the  first 
obstreperous  duck  that  protruded  its  neck  between 
the  bars  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  a  quack. 
This  functionary  had  no  sooner  taken  up  his  sta- 
tion than  one  unhappy  duck  fell  a  victim  to  its 
noisy  propensities.  The  fearful  warning,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  was  entirely  lost  upon  the  others.  To 
the  very  last  duck  they  determined  to  have  ont 
their  quack,  aud  the  last  duck  fell  beneath  the 
executioner's  knife. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  goodly  array  of  fine 
fat  ducks,  that  might  have  graced  any  ponlterer'a 
shop;  but  then  came  the  serious  consideration 
that  when  these  had  been  eaten  up  we  had  nothing 
else  to  subsist  upon,  and  with  such  hot  weather 
they  would  hardly  keep  beyond  the  day.  Captain 
C,  however,  had  eaten  salt  duck  in  China,  and 
after  picking  out  some  for  present  use,  the  rest 
were  duly  soused  in  brine,  and  served  out  as  re- 
quired. On  this  abominable  fare — for  abominable 
and  filthy  it  was,  however  disguised  in  curries  or 
with  spices,  we  had  the  option  of  subsisting  for 
three  long  weeks,  or  of  starving. 

The  latter  portion  of  our  voyage,  although  the 
weather  continued  fair,  brought  monotonous  work. 
It  was  only  to  observe  how  thickly  the  northern* 
most  part  of  the  Qulf  of  Siam  is  studded  with 
richly  wooded  but  desolate  islands— pleasant  to 
look  upon,  and  no  doubt  healthy,  and  which,  with 
any  little  cultivation  might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to 
rival  the  Malacca  Straits  in  every  respect.  We 
passed  close  to  many,  and,  weather  permitting, 
landed  at  some,  and  strolled  over  them  as  best  we 
could;  almost  all  possessed  one  or  more  small 
harbour  of  refuge,  which  would  prove  most  advan- 
tageous to  trade,  but  in  not  a  single  instance 
could  we  trace  the  vestige  of  human  habitation. 
Fish  there  was  in  abundance,  and  many  wild 
species  of  jungle  fowl ;  and  as  for  parrots  and 
blue  pigeons,  they  literally  swarmed  about  these 
places ;  but  we  were  never  fortunate  enough  to 
bag  any  that  we  shot,  as  they  fell  either  into 
entangled  brushwood,  or  were  instantly  carried  off 
by  sea  hawks,  which  hovered  by  scores  over  the 
islands. 

Our  near  approach  to  Siam  was  indicated  by 
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the  lofty  land  of  Cambogiad  to  our  right,  and  one 
day,  after  we  had  sighted  this,  we  came  to  anchor 
in  the  latter  roadstead,  close  off  the  bar,  and 
opposite  to  the  month  of  the  ri?er  Menam. 

There  were  likewise  here  at  anchor,  besides  onr- 
selTes,  one  or  two  English  traders  and  as  many 
Chinese  janks.  and  from  one  and  another  of  these 
we  speedily  replenislied  onr  stock*  Tbere  were 
also  seyeral  fishermen,  who  had  their  nets  firmly 
attached  to  poles  driven  into  the  sand  on  the  bar, 
who  of  a  morning  visited  these  fisheries,  and  sup* 
plied  as  liberally  with  mullet  and  other  fish  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

The  view  of  Siam  from  the  anchorage  is  anything 


but  inviiiug.  A  long  low  range  of  mangrove 
bushes  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
a  few  lofty  lulls  in  the  distance,  and  nothing  more 
— not  even  a  cocoa  nut  tree. 

Soon  after  we  had  anchored,  the  eaptain  landed 
VI  the  longboat,  manned  by  six  men,  and  provi- 
sioned for  the  run  up  to  Bangkok  and  back.  He 
was  compelled  to  do  this  for  the  pnrpose  of 
obtaining  the  King's  permission  to  enter  the  river, 
without  which  no  pilot,  without  risk  of  his  head, 
would  undertake  to  conduct  a  foreign  vessel  across 
the  bar.  We  awaited  his  return  most  impatiently, 
for  the  monotony  of  the  scenery  was  abominable 
beyond  description. 


ROBERT  FLOOKHART,  THE  STREET  PREACHER. 


Many  individuals  now  scattered  widely  over  the 
world  remember  a  street  preacher  in  Edinburgh, 
who,  with  professional  regularity,  and  more  even 
than  professional  zeal,  employed  the  hours  that  he 
oonld  appropriate  to  the  object,  in  fulfilling  literally 
the  commandment,  to  go  into  the  'highways  and 
eompel  them  to.  come  in.  Not  a  few  of  them,  we 
fear,  reeoUect  the  old  and  worn  preacher,  for  he 
became  old  in  that  work,  as  an  entfauiiast  at  whose 
broad  dialect  and  strange  remarks  they  were 
amnsediL  rather  than  as  one  with  whose  sincere  love 
for  his  fellowmen  they  sympathised.  Day  by  day, 
ia  all  the  changes  of  season,  in  all  the  various 
kinds  of  weather  that  Edinburgh  experiences,  the 
preacher,  after  he  became  in  some  measure  recog* 
nised  and  tolerated,  had  his  service  on  every  week- 
day evening,  in  the  square  at  St.  Oiles'  Cathe* 
dral,  and  on  Sabbath  evenings  in  the  space  before 
the  Royal  Theatre. 

Robert  Flockhart  was  born  at  Dalnottar,  near 
Qlasgow,  on  the  4th  February,  1778,  and  he  died 
in  1867,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  a  small 
and  rather  "  spare"  man,  who  had  never  apparently 
been  possessed  of  great  physical  strength,  and  yet 
he  went  on  to  a  good  old  age,  doing  hard  work. 
His  father  was  a  nailer,  and  while  the  son  alleged 
that  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  a  good  example  in 
his  infancy,  yet  he  was  kept  at  school  from  his 
fifth  to  bis  tenth  year,  and  at  home  he  was  com- 
pelled to  learn  the  mothers*  and  shorter  catechisms, 
and  this  he  says  was  all  the  religious  instruction 
be  got.  Many  persons  get  less,  and  we  conclude 
that  there  was  a  favourable  feeling  to  religion  in 
the  family.  In  his  tenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  father's  business  of  nail  making  for  seven 
years,  but  he  disliked  the  trade,  and  enlisted  in  the 
Breadalbane  Fenoibles.  That  regiment  was,  how- 
ever, particular  respecting  the  magnitude  of  their 
inen,  and  Robert  Flookhart  being  only  five  feet 
three  inehet  high,  wu  beneath  their  standard,  and 
disoharged.  He  then  joined  the  81st  Regiment, 
and  iMving  becB  two  weeks  on  the  paasage  firom 


Newhaven  to  Chatham,  he  was  six  .weeks  on  the 
▼oyage  from  Chatham  to  Guernsey.  His  early 
experiences  of  the  sea  were  unfavourable.  In  a 
short  time  tha  regiment  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of 
Gk)od  Hope,  and  quartered  there  for  a  considerable 
period.  When  the  81st  Regiment  was  ordered 
home,  he  volunteered  into  the  22nd  Regiment  for 
India,  and  again  the  weather  was  unfavourable,  for 
the  ship  was  four  months  on  the  passage  from  the 
Cape  to  Calcutta. 

A  small  work,*  edited  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edin- 
burgh, contains  notes  of  Robert  Flockhart's  life, 
written  by  himself,  but  not  commenced,  it  states, 
until  he  had  entered  on  his  sixty-seventh  year.  In 
these  notes  he  describes  his  military  life  both  in 
Africa  and  in  Asia,  nntil  a  certain  period,  in  dis- 
mal colours.  He  does  not  particularly  specify  all 
the  enormous  crimes  which  he  charges  on 
himself,  but  ho  confesses  the  habitual  breach  of 
every  commandment,  except  perhaps  the  sixth,  of 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  literally 
gnilty. 

He  was  engaged  under  General  Lake  in  the  war 
against  Holkar,  whose  descendant,  the  present 
Holkar,  has  remained  faithful  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion. 

The  82nd  Regiment  marched  from  Calcutta  to 
to  Cawnpore,  and  after  they  had  remained  in  that 
now  noted  city  for  some  time,  they  were  ordered 
to  pnrsne  Holkar,  who  led  them,  according  to 
Robert  Flockhart,  to  the  borders  of  Persia  before 
he  surrendered,  "by  the  side  of  a  large  river, 
called  the  Hyphasis,  at  the  time  covered  over  with 
ice,"  and  "  nearly  2,000  miles  from  Calcutta.  His 
regiment  mutinied,  for  they  were  left  in  arrears  of 
their  pay  by  their  colonel  for  six  months.  And 
although  their  rebellion  consisted  only  in  marching 
up  to  the  General's  quarters  and  making  their  eom- 
plaint  known,  yet  they  were  deprived  of  their  arms, 
and  sent  down  the  river  to  Borhampool.  The  soldier 
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dii  not  forget  this  long  sail  on  the  Ghinges.  It 
was  "more  pleasant,"  he  thought,  forty  years 
afterwards,  than  any  he  "ever  had  in  his  life." 
The  country  through  which  they  passed  was  a 
"beantifol  part  of  the  world,  and  presented  a 
glorious  sight,  the  sun  shining  gloriously,  the  birds 
singing,  the  fields  filled  with  fruit  trees  laden  with 
fruit,  and  with  indigo  and  cotton,  and  almost  every 
other  thing  for  the  comfort  and  good  of  man  and 
beast.**  He  had  been  made  a  corporal  in  India, 
but  at  Burhampore  he  was  reduced  to  the  ranks 
for  disobedience  to  the  orderly  sergeant.  Lieut.- 
Col.  Dalryniple  (not  the  colonel  who  had  kept  back 
thepayof  theregiment);remitted  the  personal  punish- 
ment which  formed  part  of  his  sentence.  Hitherto 
his  life  in  India  had  exceeded  the  wickedness  of  his 
former  years.  The  Baptist  missionaries  had  a  few 
converts  in  the  22nd,  but  they  had  not  awakened 
any  serious  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  Dalnottar 
nailer,  who  drew  in  after  life  a  graphic,  but  a  very 
humiliating,  view  of  his  own  condition  and  the 
state  of  his  regiment.  At  last  he  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  a  sick  man.  Having  no  companions 
there,  he  sought  to  wile  away  the  time  in  reading 
Cook's  "Voyages,"  and  when  that  book  was  ended, 
lie  was  obliged  to  take  Alleine*s  "  Alarm."  He 
dated  the  change  in  his  conduct  from  the  perusal 
of  that  volume  in  the  hospital.  The  Sergeant  on 
duty  supplied  him  with  religious  books,  but  he 
advised  him  also  to  read  the  Bible,  as  too  many 
books  would  confuse  his  mind  in  its  state  at  that 
time.  The  Sergeant  had  a  private  room  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  the  invalid  was  invited  to 
join  them  in  their  worship.  Fifty  years'  experi- 
ence of  the  world  enabled  him  to  write,  *'  what 
the  Sergeant  said  to  me  in  1807  has  been  verified 
ever  since,  and  will  be  till  I  give  up  the  ghost." 

He  was  confined  for  two  years  in  the  hospital, 
where  he  met  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  one  of  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  and  he  was  baptised  subse- 
quently in  Calcutta,  by  Mr.  Ward,  another  of  these 
mission-pioneers.  He  described  the  22nd  Bcgiment 
as  an  extremely  wicked  body  of  men,  yet  he  found 
among  them  several  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  Its  missionaries  visited  the  barracks  and 
the  camp,  and  breakfasted  sometimes  with  the  men, 
although  they  were  "  forbidden"  by  the  oflBcers  ; 
and  the  changes  of  fifty  years  are  not  more  remark- 
able in  any  other  department  of  life  than  in  the 
military  service ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  individuals  among  the  officers,  none  of  them 
would  now  venture  to  forbid  the  visits  of  mission* 
aries,  at  proper  seasons,  to  their  regiments  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  22nd  Regiment  formed  part  of  the  force 
ordered  from  Calcutta,  under  Sir  Ealph  Abercrombie, 
against  the  Mauritius,  and  Robert  Flockhart  was 
engaged  at  the  attack  upon  Port  Louis.  General 
Abercrombie  encouraged  the  formation  of  religious 
habits  among  his  soldiers,  and  '*  the  Church"  in  the 
28nd  had  no  difficulty  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
meetinga  during  this  compaign. 

After  the  capture  of  the  place  Flockhart  became 


again  idle,  and  he  was  invalided,  and  sent  homo 
along  with  Sergeant  Macfarlane,  who  had  been  use* 
fnl  to  him  in  the  hospital  at  Burhampore.  tJpon 
their  arrival  at  Chelsea,  the  Seijeant  was  discharged 
with  a  pension  of  one  shilling  daily,  and  his  com- 
panion and  convert  joined  a  veteran  battalion.  By 
mistake  he  was  entered  in  an  Irish  battalion  then 
stationed  at  Youghal.  He  reached  that  place  aftei^ 
passing  some  time  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  when 
at  Youghal  the  Colonel,  at  his  request,  memorialised 
'the  Duke  of  York  to  obtain  his  exchange  to  the 
9th  battalion  in  Edinburgh.  The  transfer  required 
time,  and  he  occupied  his  leisure  in  that  work  to 
which  his  life  was  devoted  subsequently.  He 
went  among  the  cottages  of  the  Irish  peasantry^ 
and  sought  "  to  drive  away  the  pope  and  penances 
and  purgatory,  in  all  directions,  and  I  prayed  with 
them,  and  they  went  on  their  knees  with  me,  both 
men  and  women.'*  Upon  his  solitary  march  from 
Youghal  to  Dublin,  wherever  he  was  billeted,  he 
pursued  the  same  course,  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  met  any  incivility,  at  that  time,  on  account 
of  his  zeal.  He  had  a  commercial  transaction  upon 
that  march.  He  found  the  people  very  willing  to 
take  tracts,  and  having  met  a  packman  he  ex:- 
amined  his  stock,  consisting  principally  of  picturet 
of  the  saints.  He  persuaded  the  packman  to  ex* 
change  the  pictures  for  tracts,  and  sent  him  on  his 
way  as  a  dealer  in  evangelical  literature  among i 
Roman  CathoUc  population.  As  for  the  ecclesks- 
tical  works  of  art,  he  wrote,  *'  Having  reached  a 
place  where  no  person  saw  me,  I  tore  up  the  saints 
and  buried  them  in  a  field,  I  hope  that  all  the 
mischief  they  could  do  wss  buried  with  them.'* 

He  sailed  from  Dublin  to  Irvine,  walked  on  to 
Glasgow,  visited  his  father  and  mother,  who  Were 
then  residing  at  Old  Kilpatrick,  and  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh.  The  9th  battalion  of  veterans  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  castle.  They  were  worse  than  the  22nd 
Regiment.  The  stranger  among  them  did  not  know 
how  he  could  get  on  with  his  habits.  At  last  one 
morning  he  left  his  beat,  put  on  his  great  coat, 
walked  to  a  form,  and  commenced  to  pray  in  the 
midst  of  the  scoffiing  and  scorning  9th  battalion. 
There  was,  he  wrote,  a  great  calm.  He  had  now 
broken  the  ice,  and  could  go  forward  reprovinff 
"  the  abounding  iniquity."  The  Adjutant  arrested 
him,  and  confined  him  in  the  *'  black  hole"  for 
preaching.  This  was  not  a  cunning  expedient,  for 
the  grated  window  overlooked  the  entrance  to  the 
castle,  and  the  commanding  officer,  to  his  surprise, 
found  a  large  crowd  listening  to  a  sermon  from  a 
prisoner,  and  he  was  one  of  his  own  soldiers. 
After  examining  the  cause  of  this  prisoner's  con- 
finement, the  officer  ordered  his  release.  Next 
morning  the  Adjutant,  to  his  surprise,  found  the 
soldier  again  warning  his  companions  in  the 
barrack-square.  The  Perthshire  Militia  were  at 
the  time  in  the  castle,  and  the  men  and  officers 
alike  encouraged  the  military  missionary.  The 
Adjutant  of  the  9th  battalion,  being  possessed  of 
very  different  views,  picked  him  up  in  the  act,  and 
once  mote  sent  him  to  the  black  hole.    The  Ben- 
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tcnco  iu  reality  sent  him  to  the  graled  wludovr, 
and  there  he  was,  again  preaching  to  a  numerous 
orovd,  when  Major  Rose,  tlie  commanding  officer, 
passed  into  the  castle.  He  inquired  into  the 
reason  of  this  second  imprisonment,  and  at  once 
ordered  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  giving  him 
permission  to  read  the  Bible,  engage  in  prayer, 
and  speak  to  the  men  in  the  barracks,  whenever 
duty  did  not  interfere. 

The  officers  in  the  castle,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Adjutant,  favoured  his  practice  generally, 
and  they  even  requested  him  to  address  the  Chap- 
lain on  the  subject,  who,  they  supposed,  did  not 
discharge  his  duty  with  much  fidelity  to  the 
soldiers.  Robert  Flockhart  complied  publicly  with 
their  request — we  hope,  to  the  Chaplain's  benefit. 

The  Adjutant  was  not  solitary  among  the  men 
of  the  battalion  iu  his  opinion  of  these  proceed- 
ings. One  day,  when  Flockhart  was  singing  a 
hymn  before  his  ordinary  services,  the  canteen 
keeper  struck  him  heavily  behind  the  ear.  The 
blow  knocked  him  down,  and,  when  he  rose,  the 
men  present  wished  him  to  report  the  canteen 
keeper,  who  was  the  gunner  of  the  castle,  and  must 
haTe  altogether  enjoyed  a  profitable  place ;  but  he 
declined,  adding,  '*  I  will  pray  for  him.**  The  man 
seemed  to  be  nothing  better  of  this  forbearance, 
but  shortly  after  went  down  to  Newhaven,  when 
the  tide  was  full,  and  drowned  himself. 

The  marriage  of  Robert  Flockhart  was  out  of 
the  common  course,  like  many  other  passages  of 
his  life.  While  he  was  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
with  his  veteran  battalion,  the  words  of  Scripture, 
he  writes,  came  into  his  mind,  "  It  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone.*'  He  also  remembered  that  the 
married  soldiers  were  allowed  to  sleep  out  of  the 
barracks  with  their  families,  and  that  he  knew 
would  be  favourable  to  his  religious  views.  So, 
being  by  this  time  thirty-five  years  of  age,  he  decided 
to  take  a  wife.  Next  came  into  his  mind  other  words 
of  Scripture— namely,  "  a  prudent  wife  is  from  the 
Lord  ;'*  and  he  prayed  that  he  might  be  directed 
in  his  search.  Then  he  made  a  bargain  with  his 
own  mind — ^a  dangerous  and  presumptuous  compact 
perhaps — that  he  was  to  seek,  and  the  person 
whom  the  Lord  had  appointed  for  him  was  to  con- 
sent, while  so  long  as  he  sought  persons  who  were 
not  appointed  for  him,  they  were  to  say  No.  This 
was  his  arrangement,  and  unless  he  expected  a 
tnlrade  in  his  case  (but  he  had  some  such  opinion), 
we  do  not  know  that  it  was  wise.  A  marriage 
may  occur,  and  be  extremely  happy,  and  useful  to 
both  parties,  after  they  have  been  acquainted  for 
some  time,  and  have  fallen  into  the  idea  gradually, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  the  two  would 
have  said  "No"  to  the  proposal,  put  in  this  pro- 
mature  way.  Lideed,  it  may  be  questioned  wbetlier 
the  female  who  would  not  say  "  No,"  in  the  circum  > 
stances,  would  make  a  good  wife.  In  the  world, 
and  amongst  the  common-minded  people  thereof, 
we  have  heard  of  cases  where  this  rapid  wooing 
answered,  but  they  are  not  numerous. 

A  baohelor,  who  waa  ahio  a  Bailie,  and  deeply 


immersed  in  the  busiuess  of  hb  small  burgh,  in 
Scotland,  once  adopted  that  idea  of  his  own  lonely 
solitude  which  seised  the  mind  of  Robert  Flockhart 
in  1813.  The  Bailie  was  a  man  of  abundant  means, 
i  and,  like  the  celebrated  Laird  o'  Coekpen,  he  was 
favourable  to  his  own  personal  appearance.  This 
matrimonial  notion  had  occurred  to  him  unhappily 
at  a  very  busy  season.  He  determined  neverthe- 
less to  carry  through  his  resolution,  and  having 
recalled  to  mind  all  the  marriageable  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance  near  at  hand,  he  placed  them  in  the 
order  of  preference.  The  favourite  was  at  home  when 
the  Bailie  arrived,  and  the  request  for  her  hand 
was  promptly  made  and  as  promptly  negatived. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  refusal,  the  business  man 
walked  straight  to  No.  8,  stated  where  he  had 
been,  why  ho  had  been,  and  the  reply  which  he  had 
received,  ending  by  the  proffer  of  a  hearty  if  he  had 
one.  No.  9  did  not  sltogether  relish  the  fate  of 
No.  1,  and  sought  time  to  consider.  Thus  encou- 
raged, the  wooer  persevered,  not  in  thu  particular 
suit,  but  in  a  series  of  suits ;  and,  having  reached 
the  home  of  his  third  intended,  he  made  the  same 
proposal,  after  recounting  the  result  of  his  two 
former  visits.  Perhaps  to  pique  No.  9,  but  for 
some  reason.  No.  S  consented  briefly  to  the  terms, 
and  the  happy  Bailie  returned  to  his  bales  and  his 
lodgers  to  compensate  for  his  two  hours  of  court- 
ship by  a  late  night.  Before  the  intended  marriage 
became  public,  and  very  early  indeed,  No.  9  allowed 
the  applicant  for  her  love  to  know  that  she  had 
considered.  The  lover  of  half  an  hour  answered 
that  he  had  decided.  True  to  his  decision,  he  in 
due  course  married  No.  3.  They  lived  very  much 
like  other  people.  As  years  rolled  away  a  flock  of 
little  numbers  followed.  As  other  years  rolled  on, 
these  little  numbers  assumed  individually  the  ave- 
rage magnitude.  Nothing  occurred  to  distinguish 
that  marriage  from  the  common  run  of  marriages, 
yet  we  do  not  commend  this  mode  of  courtship. 

Robert  Flockhart  having  arranged  in  his  mind 
the  symptoms  which  were  to  follow  his  questioning 
and  guide  his  selection,  proceeded  to  the  settle- 
ment of  his  theory.  He  asked,  and  was  declined 
once,  twice,  thrice.  He  persevered,  in  the  oonric- 
tion  that  he  would  arrive  at  the  righ(  person  in 
the  end ;  and  the  fourth  took  him  "  for  better"  at 
his  word.  Some  of  her  friends  persuaded  her 
subsequently  to  decline,  and  she  declined.  The 
suitor  for  her  hand  received  this  intelligence  in  a 
resigned  spirit ;  yet  he  made  an  effort  to  restore 
her  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  he  was  success- 
ful. 

His  marriage  prevented  another  voyage.  All 
the  single  men  in  the  corps  of  veterans  were 
ordered  to  Shetland.  The  Adjutant  expected  that 
he  had  now  got  quit  of  the  preaching  soldier. 
Accordingly,  when  the  unmarried  soldiers  stepped 
oat  of  the  ranks,  the  Adjutant,  when  he  found  his 
enemy  standing  still  among  the  married  men,  said, 
*'  What,  Flockhart,  I  thought  your  religion  did 
not  permit  you  to  marry  P*'  The  soldier  was  more 
at  home  in  religious  discussion  than  the  AcQutant, 
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and  he  quoted*  in  answer  to  his  officer*  as  he 
acknowledged  himself  with  emphasis,  the  words  of 
Heb.  xiii.  4 ;  and  he  adds  of  the  Adjutant  :— 

Wlien  he  heard  that,  he  wu  horror-stricken.  H^Ting  a 
•witch  ia  hie  hand,  he  itroek  hit  boot  with  it,  end,  tarning 
on  hie  heel,  wid, '  I  ba?e  been  in  many  parte  of  the  world, 
and  I  never  met  with  any  one  that  eonld  beat  me  till  I  met 
with  Robert  Flockhart,  and  he  would  beat  the  very  devil.' 
All  the  men  burst  out  into  laughter,  and  laughed  at  him 
most  heartily." 

The  Adjatant  appears  not  to  have  been  exactly 
horror-stricken,  bat  a  little  given  to  profaae  Ian* 
gaage,  and,  at  least,  to  elniiniog  greater  familiarity 
with  the  capabilities  of  one  personage,  not  of  the 
earth,  than  it  is  necessary  for  an  ordinary  man* 
atill  in  the  body,  to  profess. 

Drinking  usages  met,  and  sought  to  stop  Robert 
Flockhart's  way  in  the  world.  Being  married*  and 
living  out  of  the  Castle,  he  was  allowed  to  work  at 
his  trade,  when  the  military  doty  which  he  per- 
formed did  not  require  his  presence.  He  attempted 
to  work  in  two  shops,  but  he  had  a  double  work 
laid  on  him  to  discharge,  and  his  daily  comfort  in 
labour  was  not  compatible  with  his  spiritual  work. 
The  men  were  all  paid  in  a  publiohouse,  and  the 
military  nailer  would  not  conform  to  the  usage  of 
spending  sixpences  for  whiskey.  He  was  perse- 
cuted for  that  reason.  He  was  persecuted  for 
other  reasons.  He  endeavoured  to  teach  the  nail- 
ers, as  he  had  taught  the  soldiers— and  they  were 
even  more  unruly.  He  "  preached  to  one  master" 
who  threatened  to  "  kick  him  down  stairs**  in  the 
spirit  of  the  planter,  who  whipped  his  slave  because 
he  had  prayed  for  him.  He  removed  from  that 
shop ;  but  he  was  little  better  in  the  next,  and  the 
state  of  the  working  classes  of  that  period  appears 
to  have  been,  in  his  experience,  considerably  worse 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  state  of  the  higher 
or  middle  classes  was  certainly  worse. 

The  Adjutant  sent  Robert  Flockhart  to  serve  in 
Blackness  Castle,  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  some 
miles  distance  from  Linlithgow.  He  commenced, 
partly  on  the  invitation  of  the  commanding  officer, 
who  was  a  good  centurion,  his  series  of  teachings 
among  the  soldiers  there.  Not  satisfied  with  tliat 
field,  he  preached  in  Blackness  town,  as  he  says, 
without  hindrance.  Then  he  extended  lib  preach- 
ing tours  to  Linlithgow,  and  visited  it  for  four  or 
five  weeks  without  opposition.  At  last  the  magis- 
trates became  alarmed,  and  wrote  to  the  command- 
ing officer  that*  if  the  soldier  returned  to  preach 
there,  they  would  put  him  in  jail.  That  gentleman 
read  the  letter  to  the  preacher,  and  told  him  to  do 
as  he  pleased.  With  the  intention  of  gratifying 
the  officer*  he  did  not  visit  Linlithgow  for  some 
time  ;  but  one  day,  on  the  sea  shore,  he  observed 
a  fiock  of  birds  flying  in  the  direction  of  Linlith- 
gow, and  he  thought  of  a  passage  in  Scripture : — 
"But  ask  now  the  beasts*  and  they  shall  teach 
thee ;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air*  and  they  shall  tell 
thee.*'  The  flight  of  the  birds  was*  in  his  opinion, 
an  order  for  him ;  and  he  went  to  Linlithgow*  and 
there  addressed  all  who  would  listen.    The  magis- 


trates did  not  fulfil  their  threat  of  imprisonment; 
but  soon  afterwards  a  Corporal  was  sent  for  him 
from  Edinburgh  Castle..  He  was  thus  obliged  to 
leave  Blackness  with  his  wife,  who  had  accompanied 
him  there.  The  magistrates  of  Linlithgow  were 
not  more  illiberal  than  other  people.  They  had 
applied  probably  to  the  military  authorities  for  his 
removal,  because  they  disliked  open-air  and  unau- 
thorised preaching.  There  might  be  a  shade  of 
radicalism  among  doctrines  taught  in  that  strange 
manner.  Perhaps  the  soldier  might  have  been 
useful  if  he  had  been  contented  to  instruct  his 
companions  in  Blackness,  where  the  officer  iu 
command  afforded  encouragement  and  facilities* 
and  where  he  was  supported  by  at  least  one  oom-^ 
rade  of  the  same  views.  A  man  may  be  in  the 
way  of  duty  frequently  when  he  endeavours  to  do 
one  thing  well,  especially  if  it  is  something  quite 
within  his  power. 

The  spirit  of  that  age  will  be  gathered  from  what 
B.obert  Flockhart  calls  a  very  delicate  dispensation 
which  occurred  to  him  at  this  period.  He  was  a 
member  of  Mr.  Anderson's  Baptist  Church,  and 
one  day  he  told  Mr.  Anderson  what  he  had  said 
to  a  soldier  in  the  Castle  upon  repentanoe.  His 
minister  did  not  seem  pleased  with  this  interfer* 
ence  in  his  duty.    The  narrator  wrote  :*-> 

He  tpoke  very  hartbly  to  me,  and  said,  **  Who  told  you  to 
preach  P  Yon  roast.get  the  Chureh*e  leave.**  I  said,  <*  When 
I  tee  an  opportunity  to  speak,  mnst  I  come  back  to  ask  yonr 
leave  and  the  church's  flrat  P  I  might  bse  the  opportunity, 
and  never  see  the  person  afcaiu.**  So  he  and  I  differed,  and 
from  that  time  I  seemed  a  black  sheep  in  his  eyes. 

Ministers  of  nearly  all  denominations  were  averse 
to  irregular  and  open-air  exhortations,  and  the 
Baptist  church  was  not  more  advanced  than  other 
bodies.  Mr.  Anderson  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  and  he  ascribed  it  to  Flockhart.  Without 
any  evidence  except  his  own  opinion  and  suspicion, 
he  had  the  soldier  struck  from  the  roll  of  commu- 
nicants. Some  Sabbaths  after,  the  ejected  mem- 
ber waited  during  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  after  that  was  over,  he  began  to  pray 
aloud  touching  this  matter,  and  continued  until 
the  other  members  ejected  him  from  the  building. 
On  the  next  Lord's  day,  when  he  presented  himself 
at  the  door,  he  writes  in  his  memoranda — *'  Some 
of  the  members  came  and  dragged  me  to  the  ground, 
and  took  me  to  the  police  office  in  Park-place.'* 
They  then  lodged  a  complaiat  against  him  at  the 
Castle.  They  sUted  "  that  ho  wanted  to  breed  a 
disturbance  in  their  church." 

A  Corporal  and  a  file  of  the  guard  conveyed  him 
from  the  Police-office  to  the  castle,  where  he  was 
placed  in  the  Guard-house.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand soon  released  him,  but  he  was  not  for  some 
time  allowed  to  leave  the  oaatle  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  This  order  was  at  length  relaxed  by  the 
officer,  and  the  soldier  arrested  at  the  request  of 
the  Church  by  the  military  was  again,  by  his  officer, 
permitted  liberty  '<  on  the  Sabbath."  He  attended 
first  Mr.  Aikman's  Church*  next  the  Methodists, 
;  then  Mr.  Grey's*  and  when  that  minister  left  the 
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dd  flkpel  •!  ■■»»  Iks  bemr  eoniinued  with  Mr. 
6oidoii,  whom  be  ■liended  ertr  afterwards  and 
followed  to  the  High  Charch,  and,  at  the  dismp- 
tion,  from  St.  Giles»  until  his  death. 

Bobert  Flockhart  had  pecaliar  views  respecting 
irregnlar  preachings,  and  he  belieTed  that,  like 
John  Bnnyan,  he  had  a  special  eall  to  that  work. 
He,  therefore,  went  down  into  the  Grass-market, 
paiilj  because,  as  the  scene  of  the  martyr's  suffer- 
ings, he  thought  it  classic  ground.  It  was,  indeed, 
an  undoubtedly  wicked  place. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  preaching  there  one 
day,  the  kte  Dr.  Stewart  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  in  Mr.  Anderson's  Ghnrch,  spoke  to 
him,  and  requested  him  to  accompany  a  friend  of 
bis  to  a  fine  country  mansion  which  he  wished  him 
to  Tbit.  He  complied  with  tlie  invitation,  and 
found  himself  in  Morningside  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Dr.  Guthrie,  in  his  introduction  to  the  memoir, 
remarks,  that  Br.  Stewart  and  Rev.  Christopher 
Anderson  were  excellent  men  who  had  been  actu- 
ated by  good  motives.  IVe  admit  that,  and  the 
eireumstanoes  only  show  that  the  majority  of  the 
ofioers  under  whom  thu  man  served  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom,  and  more  inclined  to  observe  them,  than 
the  members  of  the  Church  with  whom  he  was 
connected  in  1813. 

Dr.  Stewart  acquainted  Mrs.  Fiockart  with  his 
disposal  of  her  husband,  without  any  authority  of 
a  legal  nature,  without  any  authority  more  than 
his  own  medical  will ;  so  that  then  medical  men 
had  in  lunatic  asylums  their  prison-houses,  as  they 
appear  to  have  still ;  for  all  the  explanations  that 
can  be  made  will  not  change  the  fact,  that  the 
wife  of  a  Calnnet  Minister  was  last  month  appre- 
hended, conveyed  from  the  female  friend  by  whom 
she  was  accompanied  to  a  private  residence,  and 
detained  there,  against  her  own  protestations  and 
will  for  some  time. 

The  governor  of  Morningside  Asylum  commenced 
the  operation  of  makijg  his  subject  mad,  by  shaving 
his  head,  and  then  putting  a  blister  on  the  scalp. 
The  patient  aggravated  this  treatment  by  remem* 
bering  that  he  fared  worse  than  Sampson — "  they 
did  not  shave  ku  head."  Still,  in  his  usual  and 
forgiving  spirit,  he  b^n  to  preach  to  the  governor 
first  the  law,  then  the  gospel ;  but  the  governor 
defied  both,  swore  hardly,  and  put  the  preacher 
into  the  black- hole,  by  the  way  of  expelling  lunacy 
from  his  mind — for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  governor  of  Morningside  Asylum  had  no  right 
to  detain  the  man,  except  as  a  lunatic,  even  if  he 
had  a  right  by  that  malady.  One  day  the  patient 
escaped  from  the  garden  over  the  wall  to  his  own 
home,  but  he  was  re*taken  there,  and,  under  the 
plausible  promises  of  the  governor,  he  returned  to 
the  asylum.  These  promises  were  only  made  to  a 
lunatic,  and  they  were  observed  with  Panic  faith. 

Doctor  Stewart  sent  a  minister  to  comfort  the 
aflicted,  who  told  him  not  to  read  the  Bible !  The 
lay  preacher  answered  the  professional  preacher 
MOt  in  mad  language,  but  in  the  words  of  truth  and 


soberness.  Still,  the  latter  prevailed  with  the 
governor  to  take  the  Bible  from  his  patient.  That 
was  done,  and  the  "  insane'*  man  refused  to  taste 
food  until  the  Bible  was  restored.  He  maintained 
!  this  resolution  for  three  days  and  nights.  At  last 
'.  the  governor  applied  compulsion,  and  by  the  aid  of 
.  his  keepers,  endeavoured  to  force  "  the  subject"  to 
I  swallow  food.  They  were  defeated  in  the  attempt, 
,  and  the  Bible  was  restored.  "When  this  condition 
I  of  eating  was  complied  with,  Kobert  Flockhart  ob- 
served his  part  of  the  bargain.  Then  the  governor 
wanted  to  recover  the  Bible.  This  did  not  enter 
into  the  patient's  idea  of  the  arrangement.  As  a 
closing  alternative,  the  governor  "shut  the  window 
shutters"  of  his  apartment,  and  the  room  was 
darkened  to  neutralise  the  Bible. 

The  second  escape  of  the  patient  from  the 
asylum  required  greater  efforts  than  the  first,  but 
it  was  successful,  and  he  again  returned  home. 
This  time  he  proposed  to  seek  safety  with  his 
parents,  at  Old  Kilpatriok,  hot  instead  of  taking 
the  direct  road,  he  crossed  the  Frith  at  Queen's 
Ferry,  and  the  ruling  feeling  converted  his  flight 
into  a  preaching  tour.  At  Dnnfermline  he  addrcMcd 
the  people  in  different  localities,  and  they  offered 
him  money,  but  he  refused  money  in  any  way,  for 
his  wife  had  given  him  a  3s.  piece  when  they 
parted ;  and,  armed  with  that  riches  in  silver,  he 
was  determined  to  preach,  in  his  own  quotation — " 
a  quotation  often  misapplied  to  the  subordinate 
act  of  preaching  or  teaching  "  without  money  and 
without  price."  He  felt  apparently  unwell,  and 
returned  to  his  own  home  in  Edinburgh,  where  his 
wife  concealed  him  until  his  restoration  to  health, 
when  he  recommenced  preaching  in  the  Grass - 
market,  and  in  one  of  his  addresses  was  at  once 
caught  by  the  police,  confined  by  them  in  his  own 
house,  and  then  restored  to  the  governor  of  the 
asylum,  who  promised  to  keep  the  Bible  in  his 
ceU,  and  keep  open  windows  there.  Funic  promise. 
He  kept  the  window  open,  but  he  regulariy  stole 
the  patient's  clothing  at  night,  and  restored  it  in 
the  morning.  The  governor,  in  course  of  weeks 
or  months,  became  reconciled  to  his  patient,  chiefly 
through  the  agency  of  his  daughter,  who  had  differ- 
ent opinions  from  those  of  her  father ;  and  he  even 
requested  llobert  Flockhart  to  deliver  discourses 
to  the  other  patients  in  the  asvlum.  This,  per- 
haps, in  1814,  was  the  first  application  of  preach- 
ing to  the  insane.  It  may  have  led  to  other 
intellectual  remedies,  and  originated  probably  with 
the  governor's  daughter. 

The  Olh  Veteran  Battalion  was  broken  up  and 
dispersed,  while  Robert  Flockhart  was  an  inmate 
of  the  Asylum.  Major  Rose,  who  commanded  the 
battalion,  interested  himself  for  the  "  preacher  and 
soldier,"  in  the  asylum  and  obtained  for  him  a  pen- 
sion of  one  shilling  and  threepence  daily,  or  Ss.  M. 
per  week,  instead  of  the  shilling  per  day  which  was 
paid  to  the  other  men.  This  pension  he  received 
for  nearly  forty  years.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  endowment  of  this  industrious  street  preacher, 
and  for  its  amount  he  was  indebted  to  the  kindness 
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of  his  oftoer,  vho  bad  inierfured  prttvioDilj  in  his 
f»?oiur. 

In  Ndvember,  1814,  Dr.  Stewart  ooasented  to 
his  deliverance  from  the  asylum,  upon  a  condition 
against  street  preaching.  He  had  no  legal,  and 
oertainly  no  moral  rigHt  to  qnalifj  his  resolution  to 
cease  from  doing  evil.  The  person  whom  he  had 
imprisoned  in  the  asylum  was  not  insane,  and  the 
medical  gentleman  conld  scarcely  have  been  igno- 
rant or  mistaken  upon  that  point.  The  proceeding 
is  an  example  of  the  forcible  and  lawless  manner  in 
which,  only  forty-five  years  ago,  men  treated  their 
inferiors.  The  condition  was  not  observed,  for 
or.e  of  the  parties  considered  it  nnlawfal.  After 
his  discharge  from  the  army  and  the  asylum, 
Hobert  Flockhart  tanght  a  school  in  Laurieston 
for  twenty-five  years.  Before  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  as  a  tolerated  preacher  in  the 
streets,  he  was  "  nine  or  ten  times  imprisoned  for 
the  offence"  in  Edinburgh.  Tbe  policemen,  he 
wrote,  were  chiefly  Irish,  who  annoyed  rather  than 
pioteeted  him.  The  imprisonments,  however  short, 
nnsi  have  exposed  him  to  considerable  loss,  and 
their  occurrence,  or  their  possibility,  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  show  us  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  change  which  baa  crept  over  society.  Civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  alike  opposed 
to  any  exiraordinary  means  of  doing  good,  and  the 
military  officers  alone  coontenanced  the  "  irregular** 
teaching  of  the  soldier.  One  day,  while  he  was  on 
the  main  guard  at  the  castle,  one  of  his  comrades 
was  "cursing  and  swearing,'*  and  he  was  engaged 
in  pointing  out  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct ;  when 
the  senior  Lieutenant-Colonel  came  up,  heard  his 
remarks,  and  said  to  the  officer  of  the  guard.  "  I 
order  that  man,*' meaning  the  speaker,  "to  be 
relieved  of  guard,  and  to  do  no  more  duty."  This, 
he  wrote,  was  joyful  news  to  him,  so  he  took  off  his 
accoutrements  and  went  home. 

Flockhart  attended  gradually  at  the  infirmary 
and  the  Lock  Hospital,  although  the  surgeons 
originally  opposed  his  practice.  Afterwards,  he 
risited  the  prisoners  in  the  jail,  and  his  short  me- 
moirs contain  some  curious  particulars  respecting 
noted  prisoners.  Ultimately  his  visits  to  all  these 
places  were  encouraged  and  sought  by  the  authori- 
ties. He  may  indeed  be  considered,  in  Edinburgh, 
the  originator  of  city  and  day  missions ;  and  his 
perseverance  overcame  a  curious  repugnance  to  this 
agency  in  the  religious  education  of  the  multitudes, 
who  were  growing  up,  passing  on,  and  passing 
away  without  being  cared  for  by  any  party,  until 
atatistics  exposed  the.  at  least,  "  negative  feeling** 
towards  religion  of  numerous  families  in  our  large 
towns. 

When  the  confinements  in  the  guard-house,  in 
the  police-office,  and  in  the  lunatic  asylum  were 
over,  and  imprisonment  was  deemed  an  unsuitable 
return  for  good  service  to  the  public — when  the 
little  school  flourished,  and  the  teacher's  lime  was 
eecnpied  by  intellectual  and  religious  work,  his 
years  rolled  happily  way.  He  was  detained  in 
prison  at  one  period  until  he  could  find  security 


that  he  would  not  pvaaek  the  Gospel  in  the  atreeta 

of  Edinburgh.  He  would  not  allow  any  person  to 
hasard  £3  on  that  hopeless  risk.  When  thus  at 
last  driven  from  Edinburgh  he  went  to  the  Liaks^ 
probably  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magutrates, 
and  there  he  proclaimed  his  message  to  all  who 
would  listen.  Amongst  them  was  one  day  the  lata 
Dr.  Simpson,  of  the  Tron  parish,  and  he  came  for- 
ward, shook  the  missionary  earnestly  by  the  hand, 
and  wished  him  "  Qod  speed*'  in  the  propagation  of 
his  doctrines.  He  brought  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  hear  a  sermon  on  the  Links,  and  when  money  was 
offered  to  the  preacher  by  the  little  giri,  and  it  was 
kindly  refused.  Dr.  Simpson  would  understand 
the  kind  of  man  whom  he  had  met.  He  was  the 
only  minister,  for  a  season,  as  he  had  been  the  first, 
who  afforded  any  encouragement  to  the  street 
preacher ;  but  his  simple  and  straightforward  prin- 
ples  became  better  understood,  and  other  infiuential 
friends  appeared  in  his  behalf,  while  the  character 
of  the  magistracy  gradually  brightened  up,  until  no 
man  hindered  the  work  which  Eobert  Eiookhaii 
considered  himself  "  called**  upon  specially  to  per* 
form;  and  he  performed  it  with  extraordinary 
assiduity,  day  by  day,  in  all  seasons,  for  many 
years. 

Robert  Flockhart's  school  instruction  finished 
with  his  tenth  year.  Seven  years  more  of  his  life 
were  passed  as  an  apprentice  in  a  nail-making  shop. 
Then  he  enlisted  and  spent  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  his  life  in  the  army.  During  the  eariy 
part  of  his  military  career,  we  may  infer  that  he  wu 
not  greatly  improved  in  intelligence,  although  e^an 
in  these  dark  times  he  says  that  he  oommenoed  to 
teach  one  boy  in  the  regiment,  and  was  successful. 
His  reading  afterwards  was  chiefly  confined  to  reli- 
gious works ;  but  during  hia  twenty-five  yeara 
experience  as  a  schoolmaster,  he  was  compelled  to 
acquire  general  knowledge.  His  daily  addresses 
on  religion  would  have  exhausted  an  ordinary  mind 
before  the  lapse  of  forty-five  years ;  but  he  had  not 
an  ordinary  mind.  He  had  great  readiness  of 
speech,  and  often  great  originality  of  thought.  His 
audiences  were  generally  idlers  on  the  streets  who 
had  no  other  means  of  passing  a  half  hour,  but 
they  were  not  entirely  composed  of  that  class.  He 
had  regular  hearers  who  came  when  they  could  to 
his  public  services.  The  latter  had  not  often  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  solemnity  of  their 
theme.  Sayings  were  ascribed  to  the  preacher  as 
to  others  that  it  is  improbable  he  ever  nttered. 
He  had  no  reason  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
police,  but  he  did  not  often  refer  to  the  early 
persecutions  which  he  received  at  their  hands. 
Once,  however,  in  describing  the  dwellers  in 
heaven  he  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  There  are 
saved  Manassehs  in  heaven,  and  saved  Magdalenea 
in  heaven,  and  saved  Sauls  in  heaven,  and  saved 
publicans  in  heaven,  and  I  believe  it  possible  that 
there  may  be  saved  policemen  in  heaven.'* 

Upon  6ne  sadly  "raining  night,'*  when  the 
clouds  were  pouring  out  a  perfect  tide  of  water,  aa 
be  had  finished  singing  the  few  verses  that  formed 
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the  first  portion  of  his  service,  a  woman  said  to 
him, "  Mr.  Flockhart,  you'll  never  attempt  to  preach 
in  sic*  a  night  as  this."  **  Whisht,  woman,"  an- 
swered the  preacher,  "  and  be  thankful  that  the 
Lord*s  not  raining  down  firo  and  brimstone  on  you 
and  me  out  o'  heaven."  Many  of  his  audience 
could  be  assembled  together  at  a  late  hour  whom 
he  would  have  missed  at  an  earlier  hour.  Some  of 
them  were  of  a  class  on  whom  the  fire  and  brim- 
stone of  a  wounded  spirit  are  often  poured  out, 
even  while  the  sun  shines  clearly,  and  ail  the  world 
seems  bright  around  them. 

The  common  question  arises,  "  What  good  comes 
of  all  this  man's  exertions  ?'*  It  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  tell  what  can  never  be  known  in  time.  Un- 
doubtedly he  went  here  and  there  seeking  to  do 
good.  He  was  at  the  bed  of  the  dying,  or  of  the 
sick,  in  the  hospitals,  with  the  words  of  comfort  and 
direction  following  those  of  warning.  He  was 
with  the  weary  prisoner  in  his  bonds,  speaking  of 
the  disseverance  from  all  the  chains  of  sorrow. 
He  passed  anxious  nights  iu  the  cell  of  the  con- 
demned ;  last  nights  on  earth  to  them.  Whosoever 
was  beaten  down  by  sins  and  sorrows,  and  for- 
saken seemingly  of  bad  and  good  alike,  whenever 
he  knew  that  desolation  of  heart,  and  whenever  the 
stricken  one  was  to  be  found,  he  brought  to  that 
soul  in  despair,  with  kind  and  tender  language,  the 
universal  remedy.  We  can  regret,  that  of  all  the 
experiences  of  these  forty-five  years  passed  so 
assiduously  iu  doing  good,  there  remains  only  this 
small  record;  the  unpublished  memories  of 
many  who  met  with  this  street  evangelist,  and  the 
unpublished  rcgbtriesof  the  coming  world. 

As  years  fell  down  over  the  old  man  he  became 
weaker  in  body,  but  still  he  persevered  in  his  out 
of  door  works,  and  perhaps  his  age  and  toil-worn 
frame  gave  force  and  pungency  to  his  words. 

The  value  of  out  of  door  addresses  began  to  be 
felt ;  and  the  first  of  these  modern  missionaries  in 
Edinburgh  saw  that  day  and  was  glad.  This  was 
bis  testimony  on  that  subject : — 

Te  trill  dctct  get  at  the  ignorant  and  the  profligate  maas 
wiihoat  it.  Tin  so  glad  I  had  to  bear  the  brnnt  oH  for  yon. 
I  had  to  Buffer  shame  many  a  day  fur  what's  to  retpectable 
BOW  I  had  to  go  to  "  bonds  and  iropritonments"  for  doing 
what  our  Master  did,  for  Ue  preached  far  oftener  by  the  road- 
side, and  by  the  Be;i  side,  than  in  the  synagogue. 

During  his  latter  years  his  house  iu  Richmond- 
place  was  often  viaitcd  by  some  of  the  students  of 
theology;  and  they  learned  the  practice  there,  if 
they  had  the  theory  in  nobler  rooms.  We  do  not 
insinuate  that  they  could  not  have  learned  more 
than  the  theory  in  their  class ;  for  in  the  years  to 
vhicb  we  refer  it  was  the  best  class  in  Britain,  or 
probably  in  Christendom,  under  certeinly  the  best 
tuition.  These  visits  were  useful  to  the  young 
men ;  they  were  imbued,  some  of  them,  with  i»rt  of 
that  spirit  which  had  actiuited  this  man,  and  carried 
him  through  many  troubles  not  easily  borne,  until, 
u  he  said,  his  labours  had  absolutely  become 
respectable. 

Singular  as  was  bis  courtship,  yet  bis  mamed 


life  was  happy ;  .for  his  wife  entered  fully  into  ill 
his  schemes  of  doing  good,  and  supported  him  in 
them  when  he  had  no  friend  who  justified  bu  pro> 
ceeding,  or  who  did  not  oppose  them,  butheralooe; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  to  their  honour,  the 
majority  of  the  military  officers  in  the  castle. 
From  his  pension  and  his  school  he  deriTed  meam 
sufficient  to  live  in  comfort,  and  even  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  his  days  were  passed  iu  cheerfol- 
ness ;  for  he  had  ere  then  many  friends,  slthoogh 
near  him  he  had,  we  believe,  no  relations ;  hot  the 
same  deeds  that  carried  him  to  the  lunatic  asjkn, 
to  the  police  office,  and  the  prison  in  1813,  brought 
many  friends  to  his  door  iu  1853. 

He  did  good  to  himself.  With  his  penerenoce 
and  sober  habits,  supported  by  his  pension,  he 
might  have  got  into  some  small  business  in  1814; 
he  might  have  given  to  it  one  half,  perhaps,  of  the 
toil  which  he  assumed ;  he  might  have  become  a 
small  broker  or  a  small  dealer,  and  saved  until  he 
was  a  large  broker  or  a  large  dealer;  and,  addug 
the  gain  of  usury  to  wealth,  he  might  have  aoca* 
mulated  treasure  equal  to  the  establishment  of  aa 
hospital,  instead  of  the  treasures  he  accumulated  is 
his  visitations  of  those  that  were  built ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  would  not  have  been  nearly  lo 
happy  in  this  life,  and  he  would  not  have  beea 
nearly  so  able  to  say  contentedly*  as  he  said  con* 
tentedly  of  the  palsy  that  smote  him  down,  **  We  le 
met  at  last,  and  we*ll  never  be  parted  but  at  the 
grave's  mouth.'* 

His  example  could  only  be  followed  by  those 
who  have  the  ability,  which  constituted  the  nttura 
"  call ;"  and  we  may  add  the  means,  however  boio- 
ble  those  means  may  be,  which  his  early  life  hid 
secured.  He  believed  in  a  supernatural  call,  at 
least  in  his  eariy  career.  Although  his  example 
cannot  be  copied  fully  by  many  persons,  a  part  o( 
it  is  open  to  all.  An  advice  given  kindly,  and  ia 
good  season,  from  one  workman  to  another,  naj  he 
more  effective  preaching  than  any  words,  howem 
well  chosen,  in  a  large  assembly. 

It  is  now  twelve  months  since  Sx>bert  Hoekbart 
died,  ripened  by  a  long  summer  of  faith  and  to^ 
for  the  grave,  having  nothing  to  bequeath  asx^ 
this  manuscript,  which  Dr.  Guthrie  has  edited  aai 
introduced  to  the  world.  He  left  it  with  tht 
request  that  any  profits  which  might  arise  from  its 
sale  should  be  paid  to  the  funds  of  the  Indian  mi^ 
sion,  because  he  bad  been  "  converted**  in  Bengii- 
He  bequeathed  lo  the  world  moreover  the  legacy  of 
a  good  name.  A  large  concourse  of  the  ciium  ^ 
Edinburgh  accompanied  to  the  grave  the  nm»i»^ 
the  feeble  old  man,  whose  younger  yean  had  bca 
periods  to  him  of  persecution  in  that  eity.  Be  ha' 
not  changed  until  his  death.  Edinburgh  hd 
changed,  and  several  town  oonncillorBk  in  one  aev^ 
the  successors  of  the  magistrates  who  had  imp 
soned  him,  testified  their  aympathj  with  his  voi^ 
by  joining  in  the  procession  thai,  through  long  listf 
of  spectators,  slowly  foUowed  the  soldiers  who  cai* 
ried  this  old  soldier  to  the  Grange  Cemetiy.  'tkj 
had  placed  with  good  taste  his  family  Bible  and  i^ 
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Iijmn  book  "  on  the  top  of  tlie  coffin,**  the  instru- 
menta  of  his  latter  day  warfare,  for  he  had  long 
]aid  aside  the  sword. 

"  And  the  rich  man  died.*'  Many  rich  men  died 
last  year.  Many  men  who  used  well  their  riches. 
And  many  whose  idol  was  wealth;    and  whose 


death  was  a  parting  from  all  they  had  lired  for ; 
and  to  which  at  parting  they  could  not  even  say 
"Farewell." 

Treasures  are  to  be  gained  in  time  better  worth 
living  for  and  more  valuable  than  the  wealth  of  the 
world. 


WOMAN     AND    WOMANKIND. 
Ho.  rn. 
SERVANTS  AND  MISTRESSES. 


*'  SBavANTs  isn*t  pison,**  was  the  oracular  decla- 
ration of  one  irate  member  of  the  class,  as  an  ill- 
advised  remark,  betraying  a  feeling  of  contempt, 
fell  from  her  mistress's  lips.  '*  Servants  isn*t 
pison,  and  they  ain*t  to  be  treated  like  black 
negroes,*' 

There  was  some  truth  in  what  she  said. 

•*  Servants  isn't  pison,"  although  they  rery  often 
*'  piso!t'*  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  household. 
A  good  servant  is  an  acknowledged  blessing,  a  bad 
one  an  equally  acknowledged  nuisance.  Yet,  how 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  former,  and  decrease 
that  of  the  latter,  is  a  problem  of  difficult  solu- 
tion. There  are  relative  duties  existing  between  em- 
ployer and  employed — mutual  duties  and  mutual 
obligations ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  because  these  are 
so  frequently  forgotten  that  we  have  so  many 
complaints  of  female  domestic  servants. 

Families  who  pay  for  services  have  a  right  to 
them,  but  only  to  a  reasonable  degree;  for  servants, 
on  their  side,  have  as  full  a  right  to  consideration. 
They  are  human  beings,  and  not  beasts  of  burden, 
and  they  play  the  part  of  tyrant  who  tax  their 
strength  or  patience  too  severely.  Yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  people  who  seem  to  forget  this,  and 
impose  on  female  servants  an  amount  of  work 
which  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  them  to  per- 
form. As  an  instance : — A  servant  entered  a 
family  where  the  people  were  of  this  stamp.  They 
lived  in  a  good-sized  house,  were  seven  or  eight  in 
number,  and  kept  only  one  unfortunate  servant  to 
do  everything  for  them— to  cook,  clean ;  and,  as 
they  frequently  had  visitors  till  two  or  three  in  the 
morning,  wait  upon  supper  friends.  She  was  kept 
up,  night  after  night,  although  she  could  not  lie  in 
bed  in  the  morning  to  make  up  her  needful  quantum 
of  rest.  She  bore  it  for  some  time,  and  then  she 
left.  "They  are  kind  to  me,**  she  said  $  "  but  I 
cannot  do  the  work — it  is  too  much.'* 

She  was  a  very  young  girl,  but  had  been  in 
tervioe  for  some  years,  and  was,  therefore,  a  com 
potent  judge  of  what  serrice  should  be.  She  spoke 
impartially  of  her  situation,  acknowledged  the 
kindness  of  her  employers,  and  therefore  her  state- 
ment oould  be  received  with  oonfidenoci  that  "at 
Bight,  the  pain  in  her  limbsi  from  the  amount  of 
4Af)y  labour,  prerented  her  s)eep, 


This  was  one  clear  case  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. These  people  were  quite  wealthy  enough  to 
give  their  snppers  to  bachelor  friends,  and  it  would 
have  been  quite  possible,  if  they  had  chosen  to 
economise  in  this  particular,  for  them  to  have  kept 
another  servant,  and  not  overtaxed  the  strength  of 
their  single  domestic,  lliat  policy  did  not  suit 
them.  They  chose  to  get  the  human  labour  done 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  spend  the  money  thus 
saved  in  less  creditable  ways. 

This  is  not  a  solitary  or  extreme  case.  Thou- 
sands of  such  exist,  and  their  number  holds  up  a 
sort  of  precedent  for  oppression.  They  prejadice 
servants  against  their  employers  of  the  middle 
classes;  for,  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  the 
scale  is  turned,  and  servant  labour  sinks  before 
servant  idleness. 

Servants  are  aware  of  the  duties  which  their 
employers  owe  to  them  ;  and,  seeing  these  duties 
completely  disregarded,  they  learn  to  expect  op- 
pression, are  prepared  to  find  it,  and,  by  these 
feelings,  half  produce  the  mutual  dislike  which 
ends  in  chicanery  on  one  side,  and  suspicion  and 
oppression  on  the  other.  As  a  general  rule,  a  ser- 
vant enters  a  new  situation  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust. She  does  not  know  what  it  will  be  like — 
whether  it  will  "suit  her.**  Perhaps  the  butcher 
boy  tells  her,  when  he  comes  for  orders  the  next 
morning,  that  six  new  servants  have  been  in  and 
out  in  the  same  number  of  months ;  or  the  man 
who  cleans  the  knives  signifies  that  "  no  one  can*t 
stand  the  work  ;'*  or,  the  mistress  may  be  said  to 
drink ;  or  a  hundred  other  slanders  may  be  adduced, 
all  of  them,  probably,  tsking  rise  in  a  speech  of 
truth,  growing  large  by  a  bulk  of  falsehood.  In 
all  probability  the  foolish  servant  believes  what  she 
bears,  and  sees  its  confirmation  in  every  trifling 
disagreement. 

*'  Good  places  make  good  servants,  and  vice  versa; 
but  there  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
a  good  place  is.  Qenerally,  a  situation  where  there 
is  scarcely  any  work,  and  unlimited  extravagance 
allowed,  under  the  supervision  of  an  idle  or  ineffi- 
cient mistress,  is  considered  a  good  place ;  whereas 
it  is  for  the  servant,  and  her  ultimate  good,  as  bad 
a  place  as  can  possibly  be  had. 

The  general  outcry,  against  domestic  servants 
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is  pcrfeoUj  well  founded ;  boi,  while  the  dinppro- 
batioD  is  strong,  the  remedj  is  miserabl/  weak. 
Tew  mistresses  think  of  iroproTing  the  "  will  **  of 
those  who  serve  them,  or  creating  n  kindly  feeling 
and  interest  in  Ihcir  minds.  Thej  do  not  lead  the 
senrant  to  look  on  the  situation  as  the  home,  and 
not  the  temporary  lodging.  A  serrant  will  do  no 
more  than  she  is  compelled,  if  she  sees  that  her 
comfort  is  disregarded,  and  her  happiness  set  aside. 
Servants  are  human  beings,  with  human  feelings, 
and,  in  mauy  cases,  from  the  very  isolation  of  their 
position,  are  keenly  slire  to  kindness  or  unkindness. 
"I  would. hare  done  anything  if  they  had  given 
mo  a  good  word ;  but  'twas  drive  here  and  drive 
there,  and  hurry  and  tear,  and  hard  names,  all  day. 
Human  natur  couldn't  stand  it.*' 

80  said  a  discharged  servant,  and  her  sentence 
contained  the  germ  of  the  discontent  between 
mistress  and  maid.  liabonr  is  uphill  work,  if  only 
carried  on  as  a  meted  return  for  so  many  pounds, 
sbillingf,  and  pence,  and  duty  is  only  a  feeble  spur. 
But,  let  one  iota  of  good  will  be  thrown  in,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  is  changed  :  labour 
becomes  a  pleasure,  and  a  hard  day's  work—  even 
if  it  be  too  hard,  perhaps— is  followed  by  the 
consciousness  at  night,  as  the  wearied  head  rests 
on  the  pillow,  that  the  worker  is  not  uncared  for 
in  her  day  of  labour ;  and  such  a  consciousness  as 
this  roust  produce  a  certain  amount  of  attachment, 
unless — and  this  is  the  case  in  numberless  instances 
-—the  servant  be  bad  at  heart. 

The  early  life  and  ordinary  introduction  of  a 
servant  into  the  world  of  labour,  too,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  plead  its  apology  for 
many  of  their  faults.  They  generally  leave  their 
homes  at  an  age  when  children  are  supposed  to 
require  the  greatest  care;  just  at  that  period  when 
the  mind  begins  to  reason  on  the  circumstances  of 
life,  and  the  feelings  are  maturing  while  the  judg- 
ment remains  uuformed.  It  is  a  tremendous  test 
for  a  young  woman— no  wonder,  indeed,  that  so 
many  fail. 

What  should  the  middle  classes,  who  take 
such  care  of  their  young  daughters,  and  try  to 
guard  them  from  every  word  or  thought  of  conta- 
mination, expect,  if  they  sent  them  among  strangers 
<— people  whom  they  did  not  know,  aud  whom  pro- 
bably they  held  in  light  cstec.n.  Of  course,  if  they 
thought  upon  the  matter  at  all,  they  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  very  hazardous 
experiment.  They  might  try  to  arm  thnm  with 
the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong ;  to  instil  prin- 
ciple into  them  as  a  safeguard  against  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  give  them 
good  counsel,  teach  them  to  shun  and  hate  vice, 
to  seek  and  love  virtue.  They  might  point  out 
to  them,  and  illustrate,  by  example,  the  conse- 
^  quences  of  the  one  and  the  other,  hero  on  earth, 
and  hereafter  in  another  world ;  but  when  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done  they  should  still  feel  the 
experiment  to  be  hazardous,  and  that  conclusion 
would  be  right.  Yet,  the  children  of  the  working 
daasea  go  forth  with  fev  advantages.    The  girl 


who,  little  more  than  a  child,  b  turned  into  the 
world  as  a  little  drudge  for  a  shilling  a  week,  has 
in  all  probability  passed  through  a  childhood  of 
neglect.  Her  mother,  a  working  woman,  of  course, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  has  not  been  able 
to  care  for  her  children ;  she  has  been  at  work  all 
day,  while  they  have  been  running  about  the  streets 
or  lanes,  as  her  condition  has  thrown  her  either 
into  the  town  or  country ;  and,  at  night,  what  time 
has  she  for  admonition  or  advioe  f  And,  even  if  she 
does  manage  to  give  it,  in  all  probability  it  is  for- 
gotten the  next  day  when  she  is  at  work  again. 
Perhaps  the  girl  goes  to  a  school,  a  charily  or 
dame's  establishment.  She  learns  to  read  her 
Bible,  to  sew,  perhaps  to  write.  She  is  taught,  as 
a  sort  of  lesson,  that  she  must  be  honest,  modest, 
truthful ;  but  the  nice  distinctions  of  sin  are  for- 
gotten in  this  teaching,  probably,  and  the  girl  does 
not  learn  that  the  first  covetous  thought  is  the 
theft  in  embryo,  and  the  crafty  equivocation  the 
covert  lie,  the  gay  dress  or  gaudy  ribbon  the  first 
step  to  ruin  and  degradation.  All  this  is  omitted 
in  the  regular  routine  of  religious  instruction, 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  thrown  in  as  a  kind  of 
mundane  extra  to  scholastic  education,  not  so  much 
because  it  is  the  one  thing  needful,  as  for  the  sake 
of  giving  weight  and  respectability  to  the  estab* 
lishment  or  system.  A  girl  reared  thus,  and  taught 
that  an  outward  decorum  is  essentially  necessary, 
would  be  consideied  an  eligible  person  to  introduce 
into  any  house.  Yet  moral  axioms,  and  an  enforced 
external  rule  of  conduct,  will  prove  weak  safeguards 
against  temptation.  The  words  "  VIiovl  shalt  not 
steal,"  even  if  engraven  on  the  memory,  will  not 
conquer  the  covetous  impulse,  or  turn  the  thoughts 
away  from  the  trifling  appropriation  which  perhaps 
scarcely  bears  the  appearance  of  a  theft;  and  when 
a  fault  is  suspected,  and  a  second  sin — a  lie — gives 
the  promise  of  concealment,  will  the  dimly  remem- 
bered axioms  as  to  truth  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  ambiguity  of  speech,  which  is  the  lie  in  sub- 
stance ;  the  intended  deceit,  the  falsehood  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  absolute  expression  P     Certainly  not. 

This  is  the  training  which  many  domestic  ser- 
vants have,  as  a  rule,  received  in  their  early  jears, 
far  different  to  that  which  many  of  the  middle 
classes  give  their  children,  who  do  not  grow  up 
perfect.  They  slip  aside  in  the  path  of  life  some- 
times. They  may  not  steal  or  tell  lies,  or  seek 
their  bread  in  vice.  Their  temptations  are  not  in 
that  direction.  Theft  is  removed  from  them  hj 
competence,  falsehood  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
position,  at  least  the  outward,  barefaced  falsehood, 
which  is  considered  a  disgrace;  and  even  the 
degrading  circumstances  of  a  lost  life.  But  while 
they  do  not  sin  in  these  ways,  they  fail  in  their 
respective  duties  in  life  perhaps  as  completely  as 
their  humbler  sisters  of  a  lower  rank. 

If  these,  with  all  their  advantages,  are  not  what 
they  should  be,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  servants 
without  them  should  also  be  what  thej  are.  The 
child  of  the  poor  womfui  leaver  her  sehgol  perhaps 
at  fourteen,  just  in  the  same  fray      the  young 
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gintlepomaa  qaiU  ber*8  at  a  aomewliat  later  date  { 
botli  are  then  considered  <<  fiaished/*  and  botli  are 
thrown  into  aotife  life  just  at  the  time  when, 
instead  of  being  finished,  the  real  training  and 
education  of  the  mind  begins. 

The  aohooldi^  must  be  looked  on  merely  as  the 
spring  of  life;  the  time  for  the  ground  to  be  dug, 
and  tilled,  and  prepared  for  seed,  not  as  that  in 
which  trees  are,  by  miraculous  growth,  to  attain 
their  full  magnitude,  and  bring  forth  a  standing 
apd  abiding  crop.  The  summer,  the  after  season, 
is  the  time  for  that,  and  adverse  or  fortunate  oir- 
cuqistances  mi^  either  make  or  mar  that  crop.  If 
good  seed  has  been  sown,  a  good  harvest  may 
fairly  be  expected,  although  "  the  enemy  may  come 
and  sow  tares  among  the  wheat." 

The  real  and  most  influential  moral  training  of 
a  woman  begins  when  she  first  comes  in  contact 
with  the  world.  She  has  been  taught  certain 
truths  concerning  it,  but  the  world  casts  a  veil 
over  her  eyes  and  hides  them  from  her  view. 
Temptations  come  to  her  in  pleasant  shapes ;  she 
cannot  see  any  great  harm  in  dressing  as  others 
draes,  doing  as  others  do.  Of  oonrse,  she  knows 
that  a  "gay  life,'*  as  it  is  called,  is  a  very  horrible 
fate,  very  wicked,  but  "she  will  never  come  to 
that  I— Oh,  no!— she  knows  how  to  keep  herself 
fiom  that  !*'  Her  "  Sunday  out,*'  at  first  is  cha- 
raoterised  by  a  two  hours'  unwilling  rest  in  a 
church  or  chspel.  Her  conscience  tells  her  to  go 
there,  and  to  quiet  conscience  she  goes.  But  one 
Sabbath  cornea  when  her  fellow  servant,  or  some 
friend,  perhaps,  is  going  into  the  country  to  have  a 
cap  of  tea,  wilh  a  mother,  or  an  aunt,  or  a  cousin. 
She  goes  with  the  friend,  and  thinks  it  no  harm, 
**jast  for  once.**  The  **once"  becomes  many 
times,  until  Sunday  is  looked  on  as  a  day  of  plea- 
sure. Then  comes  the  week  of  labour  and  the  ill- 
kept  Sabbath  in  its  turn,  making  the  routine  of 
thousands  of  servants,  rendering  them,  as  a  class, 
worthless  and  unprincipled.  The  remedy,  to  a 
partial  extent,  in  the  way  of  faithful  guardianship 
9iid  admonition,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  women  of 
our  land :  but  it  must  be  administered  with  kind- 
ness and  judgment.  Advice  should  be  given  in 
the  spirit  of  doing  good,  and  not  with  the  dicta- 
torial assumption  of  the  authority  of  a  mistress. 

But  this  is  a  difficult  matter  sometimes,  rendered 
atiU  more  so  by  the  antagonistic  feeling  which 
txista  between  servants  and  their  employers.  The 
former  are  considered  mere  time-serving  creatures, 
who  n^ake  it  their  business  to  wastCj  spoil,  or  steal 
as  much  as  possible,  and  idle  away  the  time  which 
ia  purchased  by  the  employer,  and  the  impression, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  a  correct  one.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  servants  look  on  masters  and  mis- 
tresaei  as  tyrants,  who  have  purchased  them  for  a 
time,  and«  casting  human  thoughts  aside,  think 
pnly  of  how  they  can  make  the  most  of  the  bargain. 
And  this  idea  has  truth  in  it  also. 

The  p)istres3  who,  with  unpardonable  severity, 
Oaacts  from  the  servant  more  than  her  due,  will, 
11^  l^i  probability  receive  coxisiderfb^  lesa;  vhile. 


on  the  contraiy,  she  who  thinks  of  her  servant 
remembers  that  she  is  a  human  being,  and  has  a 
right  to  hnman  kindness,  will  reap  the  reward  she 
deserves. 

Kindness— judicious  kindness— has  agreat  influ* 
ence,  and  there  are  few  persons  who  are  not  moro 
easily  governed  by  lenity  than  severity.  Opprea- 
pion  on  the  part  of  the  employer  will  be  followed 
by  rebellion  on  the  side  of  the  employed ;  and  as 
open  rebellion  would  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
situation,  which  would  entail,  of  course,  serious 
pecuniary  difficulties,  covert  acts  of  hostiUty  are 
resorted  to.  Hence  arise  the  deceptions  and  other 
offences  which  are  often  brought  against  our  female 
servants.  There  are  few  whose  hearts  are  so  hard 
as  nqt  to  feel  grateful  for  the  benevolence  which 
makes  their  life  of  labour  light ;  but  it  is  a  bitter 
thought  for  a  poor  young  girl  that  toil  is  her 
inheritance,  and  oppression  the  weight  under  which 
it  is  to  be  performed.  No  relaxation,  except  per- 
haps  on  the  Sunday  afternoon ;  none  of  the  plea- 
sant things  of  life  to  look  to  for  enjoyment ;  labour 
from  one  weary  day  to  another;  nothing  but  labour 
from  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset  of  life.  A  change 
from  place  to  place — no  home — no  permanent 
resting-place — no  spot  on  earth  to  be  called  her 
home  i  banishment  from  those  who  have  reared 
her — a  cold  residence  among  strangers,  while  the 
heart  is  pining  unknown  to  itself  for  human  sym- 
pathy. Such  is  the  general  caste  of  a  servant's 
fate — such  the  soil  which  mistresses  have  to  work 
on. 

The  very  solitude  of  a  servant's  life  paves  the 
way  for  that  interest  which  should  be  felt  between 
her  and  her  employers.  In  former  days  servants . 
were  looked  on  as  part  of  the  family  in  which  they 
resided,  who  had  to  be  cared  for,  and  were  expected 
to  feel  affection,  and  exercise  fidelity  to  those  who. 
were  under  such  a  state  their  benefactors. 

The  case  is  now  different.  Ill-will  and  mistrust, 
have  crept  in  and  caused  that  alienation  which  is 
a  serious  disadvantage  to  both  the  mistress  and  the 
maid. 

The  servant  viho  never  considers  that  any  more 
stringent  reason  than  the  loss  of  character  should 
induce  her  to  perform  her  duty,  will  not,  in  all 
probability,  discharge  that  duty  very  conscientiously. 
What  does  she  care,  so  long  as  she  can  scramble 
through  her  work  somehow,  and  not  commit  anj 
errorof  sufficient  magnitude  to  damage  her  character? 
She  considers  that  her  time  is  bought  by  people 
who  do  not  cure  what  becomes  of  her  as  long  as 
she  does  all  that  they  require.  This  feeling  begets 
a  corresponding  one  on  her  part,  and  under  it  she 
serves  them,  or  rather  herself,  by  performing  her 
duty  in  an  ungracious  manner,  as  a  hard,  unwel- 
come task.  Gross  looks  and  short  rebukes  often 
characterise  the  intercourse  on  either  side.  Bad 
temper  and  impertinent  replies  follow,  and  then 
the  servant  is  dismissed,  when  perhaps  judiciona 
treatment  and  forbearance  might  have  ended  in  the 
far  more  desirable  result  of  transforming  her  into  a 
valuable  impute  of  the  house.     However,  she 
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leaves,  and  then,  to  giTe  a  satisfacf  ory  account  for 
her  dismissal,  she  slanders  her  place.  "  She  never 
saw  snch  people  in  her  life — conldn't  get  a  ciyil 
word,**  and  CTen  worse  reasons  than  that,  perhaps, 
she  adduces.  Her  stories  and  exaggerated  account 
of  eyils  which,  no  douht,  do  exist  in  a  minor  de- 
gree, circulate.  She  hecomes  a  martyr  in  the  eyes 
of  her  companions,  who  repeat  her  statement,  with 
additions  of  their  own,  until  the  situation  gets  what 
is  called  **a  had  name  ;*'  no  decent  senrant  will  go 
there,  or,  if  she  should,  she  is  prejudiced  hy  the 
reports  of  others,  and  she  sees  things  in  a  jaundiced 
light. 

While  oppression  and  undue  severity  are  to  he 
condemned,  the  equally  disastrous  error  of  oyer- 
lenity  and  unpardonahle  carelessness  is  quite  as 
ruinous  in  its  result,  especially  to  the  servant ; 
indeed,  to  her  it  is  more  ruinous,  destroying  all 
taluaUe  hahits  and  valuable  rules  of  life. 

A  young  woman  enters  one  of  those  situations 
usually  understood  as  being  "  a  good  place.'*  She 
sees  that  the  mistress  is  very  lax  in  her  require- 
ments from  the  servant,  that  duties  may  be 
neglected  or  not,  and  she  learns  to  neglect  her 
duty.  The  mistress  does  not  care  whether  the 
weekly  bills  come  to  a  few  shillings  more  or  less — 
a  few  shillings  cannot  matter !  She  forgets  that 
shillings  make  up  pounds,  and  the  servant  forgets 
it  also,  and  finds  it  very  pleasant  to  forget  it  i  thus 
she  is  taught  extravagance. 

A  young  woman  may  marry  from  such  a  situa- 
tion ;  but  what  prospect  has  her  husband  of  find- 
ing a  good  wife  and  home  F  His  income  will  not 
afford  extravagance,  yet  she  cannot  or  will  not 
forego  her  usual  style  of  living.  She  either  gets 
into  debt  or  grumbles  unceasingly,  unless  she 
mends  her  wajs,  but  the  ''mending**  is  more 
difficult  than  the  making  in  such  a  case,  and  this 
she  discovers  when  too  late ;  then,  perhaps,  she 
also  finds  out  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  she 
had  not  been  trained  in  "a  good  place.'* 

Mistresses  who  keep  such  a  household  do  a 
grievous  wrong.  There  is  as  wide  a  difference 
between  parsimony  and  economy  as  between  star- 
vation and  moderation.  A  servant  has  a  right  to  as 
much  wholesome  food  as  she  requires,  but  she  has 
no  right  to  destroy  them  more  than  she  requires, 
and  her  mistress  has  no  right  to  do  it,  by  permit- 
ting undue  extravagance. 

A  servant  has  a  right  to  moral  care  and  train- 
ing. The  wealthy  are  placed  in  station  above  their 
poorer  brethren,  and  they  also  have  the  talent  of 
extended  judgment,  thought,  and  intellect  given  to 
them,  and  all  these  they  have  to  expend  in  the 
service  of  those  who  may  be  poorer  in  these  re- 
spects. 

It  is  the  clear,  pointed  duty  of  a  mistress  to 
inculcate  good  habits  in  her  servants,  without 
any  hope  of  self-advantage,  but  because  it  is  her 
duty— because  her  position,  as  mistress,  involves 
her  in  an  amount  of  responsibility,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  oases,  self-advantage  wiU  be  the  sure 
reward.    It  may  not  always  be  bo»  for  ingralitiide 


will  be  frequently  met  with,  and  firm,  jndieiout 
treatment  considered  harsh  oppression. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  a  veiy  pleasant  thing  for 
a  young  woman  who,  of  course,  prefers  pleasure  to 
work,  to  live  in  a  situation  when  she  can  be  out 
half  her  time,  have  her  friends  at  home,  and  feast 
them  on  the  overplus  of  dainties  which  she  enjoys. 
Doubtless,  such  a  life  may  seem  pleasanter  than 
one  in  a  quiet  household  where  duty  is  the  prime 
object,  and  amusement  a  seeondaiy  oonsidetation ; 
and  if  it  could  be  ensured,  perhaps  the  pleasure 
might  be  acknowledged;  but,  as  the  duration 
cannot  be  promised,  the  real  advantage  may  be 
doubted. 

In  the  easiest  situations  differences  may  and  will 
arise,  and  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  the  very 
Uxity  which  the  servant  so  highly  approves  is  her 
cause  of  dismissal ;  and  then  she  finds  all  other 
places  hard  after  that  which  hss  spoilt  her  for  all 
others.  Thus  that  girl's  future  misery  may  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  mistress  who,  with  unpardonable 
weakness,  permitted  the  errors  which,  in  the  long 
run,  prove  her  bane. 

The  immense  influence  which  servants  wield  in 
our  househslds  is  seldom  sufficiently  estimated. 
They  are  with  us  in  almost  every  action  of  our 
daily  life.  They  hear  our  conversation,  are  made 
acquainted  with  our  thoughts,  even  our  family 
secrets  are  known  to  them ;  for  servants  do  man-« 
age  in  some  wonderful  manner  to  gain  an  insight 
into  these.  Our  children  are  confided  to  their 
care,  and  must  necessarily  drink  in  poison  or  whole- 
some food  from  their  daily  interchange  of  words 
with  tbeir  attendants.  Many  a  questionable 
thought  has  sprung  in  the  nursery ;  and  thousands 
of  children,  even  tens  of  thousands,  have  practised 
the  first  fatal  lessons  of  deception  to  a  parent  at 
the  bidding  of  an  unscrupulous  nursemaid. 

Our  great-grandmothers  would  not  have  per* 
mitted  their  maids  to  scrub  their  rooms  in  "  hoops"; 
yet  housemaids  now  wear  crinoline,  and  whalebone, 
and  spring  petticoats,  and  pretend  to  do  their  work 
in  them.  Then  come  their  flowers  and  cheap  finery> 
the  bugle  trimming  to  the  bounet,  and  the  bugle 
lace  bobbing  round  the  chubby  pumpkin  of  a  faoe, 
heading  the  corpulent  body  of  some  fashion  aspiring 
cook.  All  are  absurdities,  and  dangerous  moreover* 
for  these  things,  although  tawdry,  and  trumpery, 
and  foolish,  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  wear 
out  in  time,  and  the  wages  of  a  servant  will  not 
enable  her  to  obtain  them  honestly,  and  alao  put  by 
a  little  money  against  sickness  or  misfortune.  Not 
only  do  they  cost  her  money,  but  she  has  to  spend 
time  and  thought  in  their  purchase  and  eonstruo* 
tion ;  and  then  comes  the  habit  of  thinking  of  these 
sort  of  things,  the  consequent  love  of  finery,  and 
the  means  of  displaying  that  finery — the  walks,  the 
dancing-rooms,  the  gay  companions,  and  the  gay 
scenes— all  these  follow  in  the  trail  of  the  tawdry 
finery,  and  all  might  be  checked  in  the  beginning  by 
a  judicious  remark  from  her  mistress.  Perhaps  the 
remark  might  not  be  liked,  but  that  does  not  at* 
onerate  the  mistress  from  the  duty.    A  man  woal4 
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Boi  see  a  cLild  running  to  tbe  brink  of  a  precipice 
without  trying  to  stop  him ;  and  a  mistress  should 
not  see  her  servant  staggering  towards  her  precipice 
without,  at  any  rate,  raising  her  voice  in  warning. 

*'  It  is  not  our  business,*'  urge  manj  witnesses ; 
**  as  long  as  our  servants  appear  properly  and  con- 
aistently  clad  before  us — we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  dress  on  other  occasions.*'  There  ap- 
pears to  be  reason  in  this.  Servants  are  indepen- 
dent agent8---they  have  the  right  to  dress  as  they 
please,  in  tneir  simple  relation  of  one  person  to 
another ;  but  here  we  come  back  to  the  old  pro- 
position, and  say  that  the  responsibility  of  a  mis* 
tress  compels  her  even,  against  her  will,  to  state 
the  truth  to  her  servant. 

If  such  was  the  custom  of  society,  servants 
would  be  improved,  and  we  should  have  fewer  of 
them  running  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  spending  the  few  pounds  they  get  in  folly. 

The  number  of  female  servants  out  of  place,  cast 
loose  on  the  streets,  without  employment  or  the 
means  of  living,  increasea  the  moral  degradation  of 
our  cities  and  our  towns ;  and  the  remedy  for  the 
errors  through  which  situations  are  lost  lies  in  a 
certain  degree  with  the  ladies  of  our  land,  who  will 
prove  kinder,  both  to  their  servants,  themselves, 
and  the  community  at  large,  by  seeking,  both  by 
example  and  precept,  to  remedy  those  errors,  and 
enforce  a  punctual  discharge  of  duty,  than  by  wink- 
ing at  faults,  and  flinching  from  reproving  them. 

And  servants  are  keen  observers,  all  the  more 
keen  from  their  minds  not  being  taken  from  the 
passing  events  of  the  day  by  intellectual  thoughts 
or  pursuits.  They  are  very  shrewd,  moreover,  and 
very  soon  know  that  if  a  lady  sees  anything  which 
she  disapproves  of,  and  fails  to  notice  it,  it  is  be- 
cause she  is  afraid  to  do  so,  and  then  the  servant 
becomes  in  embryo  the  mistress^  and  does  very 
much  as  she  pleases.  She  wont  say  anything,  is  the 
thought,  and  its  truth  is  proved  by  practice. 
Whereas  the  lady  who  does  not  scruple,  firmly  and 
decidedly  to  say  all  she  deems  right,  wins  her  ser- 
vants esteem,  idthough  she  may  excite  some  feeling 
of  annoyance  by  the  disapprobation  she  expresses. 
And  esteem  is  a  very  strong  rein,  guiding  power- 
fully. There  is  another  error  we  would  point  at, 
and,  in  advocating  perfect  kindness,  warn  against 
its  degenerating  into  undue  familiarity.  Inequality 
of  station  need  never  be  forgotten — the  mistress 
may  be  the  servant's  friend,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
ahe  must  not  permit  the  servant  to  be  hers — i.e., 
ahe  may  enter  into  the  family  affairs  of  tbe  latter, 
sympathise  with  her  sorrows,  and  participate  in  any 
little  joy  she  may  have,  without  the  servant,  in  her 
turn,  becoming  the  confidante.  That  is  not  her 
voeation,  and  can  in  no  way  whatever  be  servicea- 
ble to  her.  Different  degrees  of  society  have  been 
ordained,  and  have  existed  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world.  Their  effect  is  salutary,  and  they 
may  not  be  overlooked  with  impunity.  An  undue 
familiarity  is  as  unwise  as  supercilious  pride— the 
one  brings  the  mistress  to  one  level,  and  perhaps 
the  other  degrades  her  further ;  but,  however,  that 


may  be,  the  evil  influenoe  is  the  same,  the  barrier 
of  respect  u  removed,  an  J,  as  a  consequence,  au- 
thority falls  to  the  ground.  If  a  servant  has  your 
secret — and  there  nre  family  secrets  and  family 
cares  everywhere — she  becomes  half  mistress  in 
the  house.  Nor  is  the  fine  lady*8  maid,  who  pro« 
fesses  to  speak  French  and  German,  who  wears  her 
lady's  cast  off  dresses,  and  cast  off  or  existing 
follies,  a  more  suitable  confidante  than  the  country 
girl,  at  eight  pounds  per  annum ;  indeed,  the  latter 
might  be  the  more  worthy  recipient  of  confidence 
of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  the  unsophisticated  coun- 
try maiden  will  be  more  likely  to  have  the  finer 
gifts  of  nature  unmarred,  than  the  serving  damsel 
who  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  artifice  and  learns  to 
admire  and  imitate  its  worthlessuess.  But  con- 
fidence between  mistress  and  maid  should  be  guided 
by  the  line  of  demarkation  aunounced  in  the  old 
saying  *'  Familiarity  breeds  contempt."  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  to  all  others.  Old  and 
and  valued  servants,  these  who  have  nursed  us  in 
our  infancy,  and  learnt  to  look  on  us  almost  in  the 
light  of  children  of  their  own,  may  be  made  the 
depository  of  sorrows,  cares,  and  anxieties,  but  snob 
instances  are  rare,  far  too  rare. 

"  Never  talk  to  a  servant  except  about  her  bu* 
siness,*'  said  an  old  lady  to  her  stepdaughter, 
"always  let  the  object  of  your  conversation  be 
something  connected  with  her.  Either  explain 
her  work,  or  enforce  her  duties,  or  listen  to  her 
little  cares  and  troubles ;  all  this,  even  to  the 
patient  listening  to  the  troubles,  is  your  duty ;  but 
keep  your  own  counsel,  and  never  let  her  hear  from 
you  what  you  would  not  have  ker  repeat  on  your 
authority  to  the  world."  The  old  lady  was  right. 
Servants  are  elevated  at  the  idea  of  being  exalted 
into  the  confidence  of  their  mistresses,  and  the 
temptation  to  gossip  on  the  subject  is  too  great  to 
be  resisted.  The  next  door  servant,  perhaps,  re- 
ceives a  hint  in  a  mysterious  manner,  or  if  she  does 
not  happen  to  be  an  acquaintance,  some  cousin,  or 
aunt,  or  sister,  hears  the  news,  and  thus  the  stoij 
is  retailed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  gaining  in  bulk  aa 
it  travels.  Thus  has  many  a  scandalous  story  beea 
propagated.  Servants  are  ready  enough  to  pick 
up,  by  listening,  all  the  news  they  can,  surely 
ladies  need  not  help  them  in  their  gathering.  Yet 
many  mistresses  do  gossip  in  a  most  unpardonable 
manner  with  their  servants,  and  thus  hold  out  a 
premium  to  exaggeration,  and  falsehood,  and  mis- 
representation, and  the  chances  are  tliat  in  one  long 
gossip  truth  will  be  outraged  to  a  tremendous 
extent. 

Two  sisters  came  to  London,  each  of  them 
meaning  to  take  a  situation.  The  younger  of  the 
two  readily  found  a  pUce  as  maid  of  all  work,  but 
the  elder  was  above  everything  of  that  kind.  She 
was  a  very  grand  lady  indeed,  in  her  own  esteem, 
and  quite  worth  the  seventeen  pounds  a  year  she 
asked ;  at  least  she  felt  convinced  of  that  fact. 
But  the  ladies  she  saw  thought  differently,  none  of 
them  would  take  her,  and  she  remained  out  of  place 
until  her  money  was  gone,  and  until  her  banker— 
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i.e.,  the  person  she  borrowed  of,  would  lend  her  no 
more,  and  then  she  was  obliged  to  take  anything 
she  could  get.  Her  greedy  love  of  money  stood 
in  her  way,  and,  instead  of  being  contented  with  a 
moderate  sum  in  a  decent  Christian  home,  she 
obtained  large  wages  in  the  service  of  a  wealthy 
Jewess.  It  was  not  a  good  home  for  a  Ohristlaft 
woman ;  the  Sabbath  was  disregarded,  didher  par- 
tics  were  given  on  that  day,  and  when  that  was  not 
ihe  case,  the  Christian  servants  were  lent  to  other 
Israelitish  friends,  who  on  the  Christians*  Sabbath 
kept  holyday.  But  the  servant  kept  her  place ; 
she  loved  her  money  better  than  her  religion,  and 
llighted  the  one  for  the  other ;  yet  was  she  not 
contented.  She  told  strange  tales  of  that  house, 
and  some  of  them  rather  marvellous  too.  The 
wealth  of  those  people  was  great,  but,  according  to 
the  servant's  account,  one  of  the  eastern  passages  of 
(he  Arabian  tale  must  have  been  transplanted  to 
the  London  scene,  and  been  lent  to  the  wealthy  son 
of  Moses.  "  And  the  silver  teapot  they  always  use 
it  breakfast  is  as  large  as  the  largest  waah^hand 
basin,*'  said  the  sister  in  her  very  enthusiastic  des- 
cription of  this  abode.  She  forgot  that  such  an 
appendage  to  the  breakfast  table  would  have  been 
useless  from  its  weight.  "And  they  have  one 
toom  in  the  house,  filled  with  large  boxes  full  of 
plate,  and'*  — ; — .  She  was  abruptly  stopped  in 
her  telation  by  the  evident  disinclination  of  her 
auditors  to  be  entertained  thus.  If  she  had  been 
repeating  some  scandalous  story,  she  would,  no 
doubt,  have  eiaggerated  in  the  same  degree.  The 
addition  to  the  weight  of  the  teapot,  or  size  of  the 
plate  chest,  was  a  harmless  matter  so  far  as  her 
mistress  was  concerned.  It  would  not  have  been 
so  if  some  failing  of  the  lady's  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  teapot  in  the  story,  and  had  gained  weight 
In  the  same  ratio. 

And  almost  all  servants  deal  in  ihe  marvellous, 
ftud,  therefore,  it  is  a  senseless  thing  for  a  mistress 
to  supply  the  material.  The  cheap  literature  of  the 
present  day  is  no  advantage  to  the  housemaids  and 
teoks  of  our  era.  "Jane  was  a  capital  servant," 
laid  a  lady  lately,  "until  she  took  in  a  cheap 
publication ;  after  that  we  could  never  get  anything 
poperly  done.  The  floors  were  not  scrubbed,  the 
beds  remained  unmade  until  a  late  hour  in  the  day, 
and  all  through  the  attractive  stories.  Our  dinner 
was  burnt,  the  potatoes  forgotten,  for  Jane  was 
crying  over  the  sorrows  of  a  fictitious  heroine,  and 
forgetting  the  real  annoyance  she  was  causing  us, 
and  all  through  the  affecting  love  tales.  That 
publication,  through  Jane,  met  me  in  every  corner 
of  my  house.  Thd  romances  were  her  ruin — to 
them  she  owed  the  loss  of  her  situations,  and  those 
who  told  them,  in  reparation,  should  make  hers  the 
lasis  of  another  history,  and  send  her  the  proceeds 
arising  from  its  sale." 

I)omestio  Servants  are  necessary — that  is  nn- 
doubted — and,  therefore,  as  they  are  one  necessary 
in  life,  and  one  of  great  magnitude  moreoTer,  their 
training  is  a  subject  wotthy  of  consideration. 

And  here  oomcs  woman's  work  again.    It  is  a 


very  beautiful  thing  for  women  to  play  hone  nis* 
sionaries,  and  go  about  the  ianea  and  hedges  and 
streets  and  alleys  seeking  to  do  good ;  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  thing,  quite  right  and  qnite  necessary ;  but 
there  is  missionary  work  in  Btnj  household,  barren 
human  hearts  to  have  the  seed  of  good  or  ill  sown 
in  them.     Every  notion  of  a  lady's  life  is  seen  by 
her  servants,  every  word  she  utters  mast  have  some 
kind  of  influence.    Her  example  is  a  lesson  to 
them,  and  theylook  up  to  her  unconscionaly  as  a  sort 
of  role  for  life.    The  infloenoe  of  the  mistresses  of 
society  over  the  servants  is  tremendcms,  and  vexy 
much  good  may  be  done  by  remembering  that  fact. 
If  each  mistress  of  a  family  made  it  her  practice 
just  to  give  a  little  word  of  good  advice,  when  she 
saw  error  creeping  in,  the  result  must  be  aatisfao* 
tory,  and  she  would  do  herself  no  barm  by  thus 
setting  the  right  before  another,  and  beooming  an 
active  and  actual   home  missionary.     Bui   the 
general  rule  is  to  leave  servants  to  tfaemselves,  and 
not  oare  much  whether  they  go  right  or  wrongs  so 
long  as  they  get  through  their  work  and  don't  steal 
more  than  they  are  worth.    Now,  while  this  state 
of  feeling  lasts,  servants  will  remain  exactly  what 
they  are,  rather  unprincipled,  without  nmoh  care 
except  for  themselves  and  their  own  interests.    If 
it  be  not  the  duty  of  the  mistress  to  apeak  the 
word  of  admonition,  to  whom  does  that  duty 
belong  f    To  no  one.     Servants  have  their  bibles; 
of  course,  they  have,  but  they  don't  always  read 
them — ^just  as  rich  people  have  theirs,  and  in  like 
manner  neglect  the  perusal.    Mothers  talk  to  their 
children  of  their  moral  oonduot  and  responsibility, 
and  why  cannot  they  give  a  kindly  word  of  whole* 
some  advice  to  a  servant  as  well,  instead  of  a  hasty 
rebuke.    Of  course,  servants  are  provoking,  and 
tiresome,  and  disagreeable,  and  of  course  they  will 
cheat  and  tell  flbsj  and  do  a  hundred  thingi  they 
should  not  do,  but  they  will  be  none  the  more 
likely  to  do  these  things  beoanse  a  word  of  Wisdom 
is  occasionally  dropped  into  their  minds. 

The  reformation  of  the  fbmale  serving-ekates  is 
preeminently  woman's  work.  Men  hare  little  to  do 
with  it*  A  man  has  no  bdsiness  in  his  kitchen, 
ordering,  and  meddling  with  his  female  serranta ; 
and  a  good  servant  will  tell  him  so.  The  master 
may  have  te  take  a  recreant  vixen  to  taak«  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  a  master  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
female  servants — that  is  the  wife's  provinoei  and 
hers  alone.  And  the  improvement  of  the  aervaiits 
of  the  day  is  an  object  of  such  immense  import- 
ance that  it  merits  strenuous  effbris  to  effect  it. 

To  use  a  "  used-up'*  simile,  "Eome  wae  not 
built  in  a  day."  Stone  by  stone  was  the  mighty 
city  raised,  which  became  the  queen  of  all  cities, 
and  gave  laws  to  the  whole  world ;  and  the  erron 
of  domestio  servants  will  not  be  destroyed  bj  one 
effort,  but  let  each  woman  of  our  land  do  what  ahe 
oan  to  regulate  her  own  household,  and  then  may 
we  hope  that  the  class  of  female  servants  will  in 
time  be  Improved,  and  they  will  prove,  m  tkej 
should  be,  a  blessbg  to  their  enpleyeit 
womankind. 
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SoMB  time  has  elapsed  since  we  gfaTe  any  large  space 
to  the  poets ;  and  although  the  class  of  minor  Tolumes 
hare  not  accumulated  to  anj  great  number— for  poeis, 
like  prose  writers,  may  be  wise  enough  not  to  publish 
in  bad  times— yet  we  hare  sereral  of  them  that  have 
long  been  begging  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  look- 
ing quite  reproachfully  at  our  negligence  or  procrasti- 
nation—it may  be  difficult  to  say  which,  and  probably 
true  to  say  both. 

There  is  "Merope,"*  an  ambitious  Tolume,  with  a 
classical  theme,  witn  a  preface  consisting  of  a  criticism 
on  all  former  "Meropcs,"  and  a  historical  introduction. 
The  poem  is  dramatic  in  form.  The  story  of  Merope 
is  its  subject  That  tragedy  has  been  told  in  different 
terms.  It  is  always  a  tragedy,  but  some  poets  clothe 
it  with  greater  horrors  than  others.  The  story  is  short 
Merope  was  the  Queen  of  Messenia,  in  virtue  of  her 
marriage  with  Cresphontes,  its.king.  They  had  three 
sons.  Cresphontes  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Heraclidoe,  by  whom  and  the  Dorians  the  Messenians 
had  been  conquered.  Cresphontes  wished  to  amalga- 
mate the  conquered  and  the  conquerors.  It  Is  a  tale  of 
Norman  and  Saxon  in  the  days  of  early  Greece. 
Polyphontes  was  the  follower  and  friend  of  Cresphontes. 
He  was  one  of  the  aristocratic  race,  ond  the  prime 
minister  of  Messenia.  He  was  alarmed,  along  with  the 
other  Dorian  chiefii,  at  the  favour  shown  by  Cresphontes 
to  the  plebeians.  In  Stenyclaros,  their  capital,  he 
murdered  the  king  while  he  was  eneaged  in  sacrifice  to 
Zeus.  The  two  elder  sons  perished  in  the  disturbance 
which  followed.  The  younger  son  escaped  to  his  rela- 
tives in  Arcadia,  ^pytos,  the  name  of  this  young 
man,  returned  to  Stenyclaros  when  he  had  reached  the 
years  of  discretion,  and  told  Polyphontes,  who  then 
reigned  at  Stenyclaros,  *  story  of  his  own  death,  pre . 
tending  to  be  somebody  else.  He  had  determined, 
with  the  advice,  assistance,  and  counsel  of  his  uncle 
I^aos,  to  kill  the  tyrafcnt,  appeal  to  the  Messenians,  and, 
of  course,  resumes  his  father's  throne.  During  the 
many  years  that  he  had  been  growing  up  to  manhood, 
Merope,  his  mother,  had  been  a  resident  ih  the  palace 
of  SteayolaroS)  under  the  same  roof  with  Polyphontes, 
Who  had  slaiil  her  husband,  and,  as  she  believed,  her 
two  sons.  Some  of  the  poets  who  have  sung  her  sor. 
rows,  hold  that  she  was  married  to  Polyphontes.  Mr. 
Arnold  follows  the  version  more  creditable  to  her, 
which  keeps  her  a  widow  to  the  end.  Indeed,  he  makes 
Polyphantai  a  very  creditable  personage,  in  some 
xesnecta,  with  whom  we  can  afford  to  sympathise  a  very 
litUe.  Upon  the  motning  of  the  arrival  of  ^pytus, 
he  is  made  to  plead  his  cause  with  Merope,  while  she 
is  proceeding  with  her  train  of  maids  of  honour,  who 
form  the  chorus  in  the  drama,  to  celebrate  in  tears 
the  anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  her  husband. 
Polyphontes  proposes,  as  he  has  done  before,  to  marry 
Merope,  and  assume  ^pytus  as  their  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Messenia,  thus  effecting  a  junction  between  the  two 
races,  which  is  a  better  way  of  healing  breaches  than 
by  killing  commoner  or  more  vulgar  plants.  Merope 
does  not  agree  at  that  time ;  but  as  as  she  stop^  to  dis- 
pute  and  discass  the  circumstances,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  she  will  be  won,  unless  a  stop  is  put  to 
the  negociation. 

When  the  Queen  Dowager,  whom  Polyphontes  wishes 
again  to  become  Queen  Regnant,  returns  from  the  rites 
at  the  tomb  of  Cresphontes,  she  finds  the  old  friend 
who  visiu  her  annually  fVom  Arcadia,  with  intelligence 
of  her  son  ^pytus.  There  were  no  post-ofilces  and 
no  railways  in  those  parts  and  years ;  so  Merope  waa 
compelled  to  be  contented  wiUi  an  annual  message 
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from  her  relatives.  This  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
Areas,  has  heard  the  report  in  the  court  that  an  Area- 
dian  youth  has  arrived,  with  intelligence  that  ^pytua 
is  dead,  and  is  even  then  engaged  in  narrating  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  monarch.  Farther  than  that  Areas 
understands  that  the  Arcadian  killed  ^pylus  to  in- 
gratiate himself  at  the  court  of  Stenyclaros,  and  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  communicate  to  Merope  this  view. 
That  lady  finds  access  to  the  chamber  of  the  Arcadian 
when  he  sleeps  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey ;  and 
with  a  sacnflcial  axe  in  her  hand,  has  nearly  ended 
his  career,  when  Areas,  who  accompanied  her,  dis- 
covered the  blunder,  and  recognised  in  the  well-nirh 
murdered  and  sleeping  youth  his  charge  ^pytus,  who 
had  outstripped  him  In  the  journey.  By  Mr.  Arnold, 
the  mother  and  son  are  made  to  take  counsel  together, 
with  the  aid  of  the  chorus — which  is  very  unnatural  i 
as  if  queens  and  princes  talked  over  state  secrets  in  the 
company  of  *' singing  ^men  and  singing  women,"  ex- 
cept at  Lucknow,  in  Dude.  The  queen  dissuades 
^pytus  from  the  assassination  which  he  contemplates* 
It  seems  almost  clear  that  Polyphontes  has  made  an 
impression  on  her  widowed  heart  However,  ^pytus 
is  not  to  be  overruled  in  his  purpose.  He  kills  tha 
king,  overthrows  the  Dorian  faction,  and  re-establishes 
the  sovereignty  of  his  house  at  Stenyclaros.  Thus 
ends  a  tragedy,  which  is  said,  on  the  high  authority  of 
Cicero,  io  have  been  originally  written  by  Euripides. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  a  popular  and  well- 
known  work :  but  the  text  is  lost.  The  story  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  more  modem  tragedies,  ^hich  Mr. 
Arnold  enumerates,  referring  chiefly  to  the  Italian  by 
Maffei,  and  the  French  by  Voltaire.  Mr.  Arnold  !h- 
tended  to  render  the  parts  of  the  story  consistent  with 
the  principles  which  we  should  expect  to  actuate 
Merope,  and  to  raise  Polyphontes  in  our  estimation ; 
and  m  these  respects  he  has  been  successful.  He 
makes  the  events  more  natural,  and,  therefore,  more 
probable  than  his  predecessors  had  done.  He  has,  in- 
deed, rendered  Polyphontes  an  interesting  character  itt 
recent  circumstances.  We  are  astonished  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  put  the  following  language  upon  the  lips 
of  Polyphontes;  but  he  wrote  before  the  state  prosecu- 
tions of  Mr.  Truelove  and  others.  He  must  not  expect, 
however,  a  passport  to  Paris  in  the  existing  state  of 
matters.  He  }ias  criticised  Maffei  and  Voltaire's 
tragedies  of  *' Merope;"  and  he  prefers  the  Italian ; 
while,  fbr  reasons  stated,  he  prefers  his  own  to  both ; 
and  he  has  defended  assassination  under  certain  coti- 
ditions.  Polyphontes,  in  the  following  verses,  explains 
to  Merope  his  motives  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band :— 

Not  80 :  let  these  Messeoinn  maidens  mark 
The  fcar*d  and  blackenM  ruler  of  their  race, 
Albeit  with  lips  unapt  to  self  excuse, 
Blow  off  the  spot  of  murder  from  his  name. 
Murder  1— hot  what  U  murder  P     When  a  wretch 
For  private  gain  or  hatred  takes  a  life, 
We  call  it  murder,  crush  him,  brand  his  name* ; 
But  when,  for  some  great  public  cause,  an  arm 
It,  without  love  or  hate,  austereljr  raised 
Against  a  power  exempt  from  common  checks. 
Dangerous  to  nil,  to  be  but  thus  annulIM — 
Ranks  any  man  with  murder  such  an  act  P 
With  grievous  deeds,  perhaps,  with  murder — no  I 
Find  then  such  cause,  the  charge  of  murder  falls  : 
Be  judge  thjself  if  it  abound  not  here. 

The  chorus,  as  counsellors,  interrupt  the  current  of 
the  narrative.  Mr.  Arnold  clings  to  them,  likes  them, 
and  makes  much  of  them ;  but  we  thmk  ^at  they  are 
altogether  unnalural  where  he  places  thtm,  however 
consistent  their  employment  may  be  with  the  nde  of 
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the  Oreek  drama.  Then,  we  ire  often  unible  to  tell 
any  reason  why'  to  Merope,  and  alto  other  people,  the 
leader  alone  occasionally,  and  sometimes  all,  sing  or 
Rpcak.  Look  at  the  following  passage,  page  75,  where 
Meropc  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  Arcadian  occu- 
pant of  the  guest  chamber  has  murdered  her  son, 
iEpytuB  :— 

Meeopk  :  What  then  P 

Seems  it  lighter,  my  lots, 

If,  perhaps,  anpierced  by  the  sword, 

My  ciiild  lies  in  a  jagg'd 

Sauless  prison  of  rockR, 

Ou  (he  black  wave  borne  to  and  fro  ? 
TuE  Chorus  :  Worse,  far  worse,  if  his  friend, 

If  the  Arcadian  within. 

If— 
Heropi  (with  a  start) :  How  say'st  thonP  within? 
Tub  Chorus  :  He  in  the  goest  chamber  now. 

Faithlessly  mardered  his  friend. 
Mrropx  :  Ye,  too,  ye,  too,  join  to  betray,  then, 

Yonr  Qoeen  1 
TiiR  Chorus  :  What  is  this  f 

MiROPx :  Ye  knew, 

O,  false  friends  t  into  what 

Haven  the  murderer  had  dropped  f 

Ye  kept  silence  P 
Tni  Chorus  :  In  tur, 

O,  loved  mistress !  in  fear. 

Dreading  thine  over>wroDght  mood, 

What  I  knew  I  conceard. 
MiROPf  :  Swear  by  the  gods  heoeeforth  to  obey  me  I 
TBI  Chorus  :  Unhappy  one,  what  deed 

Purposes  thy  despair  P 

I  promise — but  I  fear. 

Now,  we  do  not  understand  this  mixture  of  plural 
and  singular  in  the  management  of  any  chorui :  this 
address  of  Merope  to  **  false  friends,"  and  one  only 
answers — ^this  demand  for  an  oath  from  all  while  one 
only  swears.  The  leader  might  sometimes  answer  one 
for  all,  and  sometimes  all  for  one ;  but  there  must  be 
reason  in  the  aelection,  and  there  is  none,  for  example, 
in  the  following  lines  :— 

Thb  Chorus  :  Interpret,  then ;  for  we,  it  seems,  are  dnll. 

ARCiis  :  Your  king  desir'd  the  profit  of  his  death, 
Not  the  black  credit  of  his  murderer. 
That  Item  word  **  mnrder**  had  too  dread  a  sound 
Fur  the  Mesienian  hearts,  who  lov*d  the  prince. 

Thi  Chorus  :  Suspicion  grave  I  see,  but  no  dear  proof. 

The  employment  of  a  chorus  hardly  justifies  the 
poet  in  throwing  iu  units  and  pluralities  here  and 
there,  as  the  late  Lord  Jefirey  is  said  to  have  advised 
one  author  to  cast  his  commaa  by  chance,  in  showers. 
Mr.  Arnold  selected  a  difficult  theme,  and  he  has 
caught  the  style  of  the  Greek  poets — pointed  and  terse. 
He  has  produced  a  Merope  which  may  never  acquire 
the  popularity  of  its  predecessors,  for  the  classic  style 
is  no  longer  popular,  but  which  is  more  natural,  and 
therefore  superior,  to  any  of  them.  And  the  chorus 
can  be  forgiven,  for  the  sake  of  some  beautiful  lines, 
which  read  as  if  they  had  been  written  three  thousand 
years  ago.    They  narrate  the  death  of  Hercules : — 

O  villages  ot  (EU, 

With  hedges  of  the  wild  rose! 

O  pastuns  of  the  roonnlnin, 

or  ihort  grass  brnded  with  dew, 

Brtueen  tho  pine  woods  and  the  cliffs  I 

O  cliffy  loft  by  the  eagles. 

On  that  room,  when  the  smoke  cloud 

From  the  oak-built,  flercely  burning  pyre. 

Up  the  precipices  of  Traohis, 

UroVf  them  screaming  from  their  eyries  I 

A  willing,  a  willing  sacrifice  on  that  day 

Ye  witneteed,  ye  mountain  lawns. 

When  the  shirt-wrapt,  poison-blister*d  licro 


Aseeuded,  with  undaunted  hftrt, 

Living,  his  own  funeral  pile. 

And  stood,  shouting  for  a  fiery  torch ; 

And  the  kind,  ehanee-arriv*d  wanderer. 

The  inli«r<ior  of  the  bow, 

Cuming  swiftly  through  the  sad  Frachiniaus, 

Put  the  torch  to  the  pile ; 

That  the  flame  towei'd  on  high  to  the  heaven. 

Bearing  with  it  to  Olympus, 

To  the  side  of  Hebe, 

To  immortal  delight, 

The  labour-relcasTd  hero. 

Better,  briefer,  more  classical,  and  more  pointed  are 
the  moral  reflections  of  the  chorus  on  the  death  of 
Polyphontes,  with  the  sacrificial  axe,  wielded  by  the 
son  of  his  long  murdered  sovereign : — 

Knowing  he  did  it,  unknowing  pays  for  it. 

Unknowing,  unknowing. 

Thinking  aton'd  for 

Deeds  unatoaeable ! 

Thinking  appeas'd 

Gods  unsppeasable. 

Lo,  the  ill-fated  one. 

Standing  for  harbour. 

Eight  at  the  harbour-mouth. 

Strikes,  with  all  sail  set. 

Full  on  the  sharp-pointed 

Needle  of  ruin ! 

Ytwdale,  by  S.  H.  Bradbury,*  is  a  different  class  of 
poetry  from  "  Merope*' — wide  as  the  poles  are  asunder 
^-wide  as  the  British  isles  and  the  isles  of  Greece. 
Tewdale  is  a  story  of  two  tisten  who  wedded  Tenr 
differently.  They  were  enthnnasts,  and  talked  over  all 
common  things  in  poetry— «nd  very  good  poetry,  too. 
Not  only,  however,  did  they  talk  poetry,  but  they  must 
also  put  the  poetical  thoughts  m  metre  and  rhyme. 
Then  the  two  sisters  describe  their  thoughta  ia  poetry ; 
and  like  Midas,  as  to  gold,  they  make  everyone  whom 
they  touch  poetical.  One  of  them  married  a  poet 
There  is  no  reason  to  thank  him  for  carrying  out  this 
aneeable  crotchet  of  the  fair  dsten ;  and  the  other, 
iSevaine,  the  fair  girl  with  the  mournful  fate,  was 
sought  by  a  lord,  whom  her  fhther  loved,  although  she 
loved  him  not,  for  she  appean  only  to  have  loved  Yew. 
dale,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  woods,  and  to  hare  had 
no  favour  for  mortal  man  in  particular.  Her  father 
loved  this  "lord  of  many  acres,'*  and  insisted  that 
TroTaine  should  marry  him  and  them,  to  show  her 
father's  love— and  she  did  it  Thia  **  braw  wooer"  was 
stupid,  one  would  suppose,  as  ever  wealth  is  preenmed 
to  make  any  man  ;  but  one  would  have  no  busineea  to 
suppose  anything  of  the  kind  after  hearing  him  talk 
poetry.  Our  marvel  is,  that  the  jroung  lady,  being  a 
poetess,  did  not  straightway  love  him,  alter  hearing  the 
following  plea:— 

The  young  lord  neared  her  with  a  smile. 
And  took  her  by  the  hsnd  ; 

She  gaxed  aside,  as  from  a  ship 
Sea-struck  we  look  for  land. 

We  dislike  the  word  <<  neared"  in  this  connaction. 
It  is  not  a  nice  word— looks  very  odd  and  vulgar,  and 
not  poetical ;  but  that's  not  the  saying  of  the  peer,  but 
of  the  poet.    Hear  the  peer :~ 

He  spoke  with  f  ride :  Come,  s^y,  Trevaine, 

Why  art  tbon  aad  and  lone  P 
Thon'rt  beaulifnl  and  full  of  lovr, 

And  thy  heart's  like  my  own  I 

The  unhappy  bridegroom  did  not  know  the  truth. 
The  lady  was  not  fUU  of  love.  She  was  full  of  poetry. 
And  it  was  not  complimtnts  to  say  that  her  heart  was 
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like  his  own.  Nobody  of  the  masculine  gender,  and 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  world,  ever  married  anybody 
without  believing,  or  saying  that  he  believed,  of  her 
whom  he  married,  the  heart  to  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  his  own.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course ;  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Scotchman  who  married  *'muckle- 
mouthed  Meg,"  to  escape  the  gallows,  and  lived  to 
learn  that  he  had  made  a  good  bargain. 

However,  the  stupid,  wealthy  bridegroom  goes  on, 
and  improves  as  he  goes — improves  poetically : — 
ril  take  thee  to  the  sanniest  climes, 

Where  winter  never  frowns ; 
Where  Natnre's  glory  bluslies  forthj 

Like  rabies  set  in  crowns  1 
And  all  the  splendour  art  can  yield, 
And  earth's  most  lovely  flowers, 
Shall  all  be  thine,  and  we  will  stray 

In  orange-blossomed  bowers  1 
Oar  home  shall  be  where  waterfalls 

Shall  dash  in  coral  bowls. 
And  where  the  sea  roand  shining  rocks. 

In  Bsare  grandeur  rolls. 
And  crimson  silks,  and  silver  stars, 

Shall  besntiff  our  home, 
And  birds  sit  warbling  in  the  trees. 
Wherever  we  may  roam. 
But  we  cannot  finish  the  bridegroom's  address  to  his 
bride.    It's  long  and  it's  unnatural,  for  no  man  on  his 
wedding  day  talks  rhyme  to  his  bride,  unless  he  be 
insane.    It,  however,  does  not  justify  the  conduct  of 
the  poet  of  Yewdale,  in  endeavouring  to  put  evil  in 
Trevaine's  mind  towards  her  lover.    We  could  almost 
swear  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  lady  himself,  and 
only  sought  her  sister,  Amanda — ^a  very  common  name 
— when  he  [found  that  he  could  do  no  better.    What 
right  had  he  to  insinuate  in  this  style  !— 
He  loves  too  well  the  citj*s  hum, 

And  all  its  hollow  ways : 
The  turning  mornings  into  nights. 

And  midnights  into  days. 
Where  maidens  flutter  like  to  moths. 

In  silks  and  jewels  drest, 
Each  breathing  artificial  sighs 
From  an  nnraptnred  breast. 
Where  all  look  fair,  but  never  feel 

One  true  emotion  roll , 
But  stand  like  figures  formed  of  stone, 
All  body  but  no  soul. 
Thev  may  stand  as  they  please,  but  they  do  not 
dance  like  figures  formed  of  stone ;  they  cannot  breathe 
even  artificial  sighs  like  figures  formed  of  stone ;  and 
they  cannot  be  like  these  marble  monuments,  and  at 
the  same  time  "fiutter  like  to  moths."     And  then, 
what  right  had  he  to  address  a  young  lady  likely  to 
marry  a  rich  man,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  not  so  bad  a 
poet,  in  these  lines  : — 

And  we  must  part,  and  when  again 

We  meet,  I  hope  to  learn, 
Trevaine,  IhouVt  freed  from  haughty  lord. 
As  cold  HS  he  is  stern. 
He  had  no  business  to  hope  anything  of  the  kind 
toeing  even  Viscount  Bury's  bill,  if  successful,  could 
only  enable  him  to  marry  the  sisters  one  at  a  time. 
Trevaine  in  the  end  was  obliged  to  marry  the  rich 
sister,  and  Amanda  was  not  obliged  to  marry  the  poet ; 
but  ahe  did  it;  and,  whereas,  Trevaine  died  early  in  a 
fhr  land,  for  the  love  she  hereto  Yewdale  scenery  and 
so  on.    Think  of  a  lady's  heart  breaking  for  fiowera  and 
planUand  streama  !  Amanda  may  be  alive  and  happy 
still,  for  anything  said  in  the  record ;  and  the  moral  is 
this:— 

And  this  be  bravely  told  the  world. 
That  hearts  are  crushed  and  sbin 
For  sake  of  goU,  and  strew  the  earth 
Like  dead  leaves  on  a  plain  I 


It  18  an  old  moral  to  many  an  old  tale.  We  looked 
on  Mr.  Bradbury  as  a  strong  Radical  poet,  and  there  are 
atill  good  symptoms  that  be  possesses  the  old  spirit ; 
but  he  is  getting  into  danger.  Here  are  lines  ad- 
dressed to  Viscount  Palmerston,  beginning— 

My  Lord,  thy  kindness  has  filled  me  with  things 
Happy  OS  angels  blessed  with  silver  wings. 

These  lines  take  too  much  license  with  the  angels, 
who  cannot  be  blessed  with  silver  wings,  for  they  would 
not  be  a  blessing;  and  '* things"  cannot  be  happy. 
But  then,  during  the  address,  we  get  at  the  reason  of 
some  mistakes — 

I  rest  in  beauty's  smile,  and  rou  \A  me  shine 
Pearled  isles,  and  jasper  goblets  filled  with  wine, 
And  all  about  me  in  my  nightly  dreams 
Float  fairy  barques,  like  swans  down  azure  streams. 

Mr.  Bradbury  must  remember  Mr.  Bright.  He  has 
evidently  fallen  into  temptation.  His  verses  may  be 
corrupted  from  the  cauaes  which  were  said  to  affect 
other  people's  votes.  Not  that  we  deem  the  danger 
great ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  representative  of  Birmin- 
ham  must  be  remembered  by  the  poet  of  Nottingham, 
or  this  one  of  them,  for  Nottingham  has  more  than  one 
poet ;  but  Mr.  Bradbury  has  achieved  a  position  where 
he  can  afford  to  hear  not  words  of  praise  only,  but  even 
those  of  erron  that  may  be  improved.  Thus  he  falls 
into  the  csmmon  mistake  of  calling  all  things  good  on 
earth,  and  we  do  not  think  that  all  things  merit  this 
praise.    He  sings— 

For  there  is  good  on  every  hsnd. 

No  soul  so  dark  it  cannot  rise ; 
The  richest  gems  may  lie  in  sand, 

Like  stars  unseen  through  darkened  skies. 

The  pain  that  strikes  the  heart's  fine  chords, 
May  end  in  pleasure,  and  may  form 

Sweet  glory,  eloquent  with  words. 

And  swim  like  sunlight  through  a  storm. 

The  mistake  in  these  verses  would  be  remedied  by  a 
very  slight  change,  which  has,  however,  great  im- 
portance on  the  meaning,  but  not  much  on  the  form  of 
the  words. 

Yewdale  is  only  an  introduction  to  many  short  poems, 
modestly  styled  lyrical  notes,  chiefly  devoted  to  com- 
mon things,  and  those  whom  the  world  call  its  common 
people.  Many  of  these  notes  are  gay  and  sparkling 
gems ;  othen  bold  and  powerful  denunciations  of  the 
wrong  ;  and  another  class  are  fair  and  good  descrip- 
tions of  the  '*  beautiful  and  true."  Not  a  few  of  the 
lyrics  might  be  published  as  hopeful  and  joyous  tracts 
by  some  of  the  political  unions  that  re-appear,  like 
smidl  clouds  on  the  horison,  or  in  our  own  pages,  on 
political  grounds  for  their  poetical  merits  are  sufficient 
for  any  place.  Although  Mr.  Bradbury'a  Quallon  and 
other  poems  won  friends  for  him  from  an  intellectual 
and  upper  circle,  yet  he  cleaves  to  the  cause  of  the 
labourers  and  the  toilen ;  not  as  those  who  deem  it 
desperate,  but  as  one  who  deems  it  honest  and  hopeful, 
because  it  is  the  cause  not  of  idlers  but  of  workers,  and 
his  best  notes  begin  in  this  way : — 

There's  not  a  maid  too  highly  born 

For  work,  iu  all  the  land  ; 
The  Hun^browned  cheek  is  rich  than 

The  idler's  snowy  hand. 

Then,  msidcn,  work  thy  coloured  silks 

Until  the  ciinvss  blush ; 
Work  roses  by  thy  own  bright  cheeks, 

And  green  leaves  from  the  bush. 

These  lyrical  notes  bear  to  be  read  through  twice  or 
thrice,  or  oftener,  one  month,  and  be  looked  over  again 
in  the  next,  and  they  will  be  fresh  and  green  while  the 
income-tax  lasts,  and  we  hope  a  good  many  yeare 
longer. 
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Toemt.  BjT  Anna  M.  N.  Young.*  Thii  Tolume  iv 
guarded  by  a  well  executed  lithograph  of  Herdman's 
painting  "  Beyond  the  Shadows/*  and  another  not  less 
mteretting — more  interesting,  indeed,  as  it  it  from  a 
sketch  of  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  Tolume — ^Little 
Nan,  a  careless,  untaught,  merry  minx,  who  will  not  be 
merry  by  and  by,  for  she  has  broken  her  pitcher  at  the 
well,  not  caring  to  mind  her  own  business,  but  looking 
at  oUier  people's,  or  at  nobody's  whateyer,  and  baring 
none.    Miss  Toung  tells  us  her  story  in  a  few  rerses. 

Swinging  oo  the  pomp-irell  handle. 

With  her  broken  can 
Oa  the  paTeraent,  quite  unheeded, 

Thonghtleis  little  Nan. 

Her  black  eyes,  rognith  ai  a  6ip<7*<* 

Chefki,  beofsth  whose  tan 
Damask  roses  shed  their  bushiogi, 

Winsome  little  Nan. 

1  ean*t  eonceite  why,  at  the  well, 

So  oft  hec  form  we  sesn ; 
Tor  soap  and  Water  ne'er  proftme 

The  Ihee  of  little  Nan. 

The  Tolnme  is  a  good  specimen  of  Olaagow  typo- 
graphy, and  the  poems  ermce  facility  of  expression, 
while  the  ideas  are  all  on  the  side  of  goodness,  and 
many  of  them  quite  merit  the  handsome  style  in  which 
they  are  preserf  ed.  The  lines  in  referenoe  to  the  paint- 
ing ''  Beyond  the  shadows,"  and  the  "  Memorial  of  the 
late  Dr.  Marsnall,  of  Kirkintilloch,"  are  good  examples 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  subjects  should  be  treated. 
**  Jeannie's  Nae  Mair,"  deserres  a  place  in  ballad  poetry, 
short  although  it  is,  and  it  is  well  known ;  but  in  the 
volume  we  haye  met  fragments  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  authoress  might  string  fragments  together  and 
work  them  into  a  fabric — seize  some  great  subject,  and 
help  it  into  light  by  one  of  those  pleadings  m  poetry 
that  nerer  die,  and  never  are  entirely  forgotten.  Of 
that  class  are  the  verses  under  the  heading  "  Forsaken 
Lands,"  of  which  we  only  quote  one : — 

Forssking  Ood !  God  hath  forsaken  them. 
And  writ  their  shame  upon  the  costly  piles 
They  mrfd  to  tell  their  |^ry,  deeming  not 
That  these  lair  eities,  with  their  bmieo  gates, 
Their  wsUs  of  marble,  and  heaTen-reaehing  spires. 
Should,  ere  a  few  short  years  had  bowed  their  heads, 
Be  levelled  with  the  furrows,  or,  where  left. 
Stand  shrouded  in  their  monumental  gloom, 
The  gbost  of  former  glories,  silent  all  I 

^fkiiont  rfa  Wandering  Pen.  By  Thomas  Oregory.f 
Mr.  Gregory  dedicates  his  volume  to  the  noble- 
hearted  public,  to  whom  we  claim,  with  some  diffidence 
ind  doubt,  to  belong.  A  man  is  scarcely  justifled  in 
tolling  himself  thus  noble-hearted,  and  yet  that  is  what 
one  does  who  aecepta  this  dedication.  Still,  it  may  be 
appropriated  with  the  reserve  that  the  dedicator  thought 
very  well  of  the  public— better,  perhaps,  than  they 
deatrve— orhe  may  have  meant  the  public  of  noble- 
hearted  ones,  and  in  that  case,  none  of  them  will  take 
up  with  his  volume,  for  they  are  modest  in  proportion 
aa  they  are  noble-hearted.  The  book  has  been  pub- 
liahed  some  time,  and  although  it  may  be  late  enough 
to  point  out  its  defects  now,  yet  it  is  quite  diflbrentwith 
its  merits,  and  they  are  numerous.  It  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  minor  poems  on  various  subjects,  generally 
devised  with  good  intent  towards  mankind.  The  ma- 
jori^  of  facU  are  always  on  the  right,  but  not  always 
on  the  winning  ride.  The  verses  are  marked  by  greater 
diverrity  of  merit  than  we  have  often  met  with  in  one 
volume.  We  receive  many  volumes  of  a  fair,  middling 
description,  as  they  tay  of  cotton  bales  in  Liverpool  i 
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I  but  we  do  not  receive  many  so  completely  and  strangely 
mixed  as  this  one.  The  author  evidently  can  write 
remarkable  verses—both  bad  and  good— but  he  might 
have  cut  out  some  of  the  fbrmer  with  benefit  to  the 
latter.  We  do  not  like  the  following  verse  for  ex- 
ample : — 

You'll  And  a  sweet  pea  dimbiag. 

Of  so  aqnisite  hue ; 
And  bring  with  yon  a  rose,  love. 

Some  mtgnionette  also. 
Likewise  a  stem  of  fhschia. 

With  drops  of  raddy  glow ; 
For,  oh  !  how  besntifnl  an  they. 
And  plesse  my  fancy  so. 

The  first  four  lines  reminds  us  partienlariy  of  a 
ballad  that  belongs,  not  to  the  nunery,  but  aome  short 
steps  out  of  what  ahonld  be  the  nnrseiy,  in  the  more 
numeroua  class  of  homes.  It  was  a  carol  of  the  chil- 
dren as  the  shadows  fell  on  the  laat  evening  of  each 
year:— 

And  bless  the  master  of  this  house 

The  misteress  also. 
And  all  the  pretty  childeren 
That  roand  thrir  table  go. 

*'Also"  is  a  most  unlucky  word  to  bring  into  rhyme 
especially  in  close  connexion  with  '*  sa"  In  the  some 
poem  we  meet  the  following  which  are  better : — 

I  love  the  prime 

Of  summer  time. 
For,  oh,  it  ii  so  clianaiog ! 

la  every  glade 

Aad  green  wood  »hsde 
We  see  her  beauties  swarming. 

Tlie  grovps  unfoM 

Their  robes  of  gold 
Sablimely  in  their  glory ; 

And  craggy  steeps 

And  winding  deeps 
No  more  are  dim  and  hoary. 

The  very  hines 

By  creaking  waios. 
Day  after  day  betided. 

Disclose  their  pride 

On  either  side 
Rather  than  be  dirided.     , 

The  river  flows 

By  hssel  rowf| 
Aad  out  above  the  eastle. 

Where  soft  and  sweet 

The  sephyrs  beat, 
And  sprites  at  midnight  wrestle. 

And  out  again 

Upon  the  plain. 
Among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 

Thro'  village  vales 

And  rustic  dales, 
Also  thro*  cities  pushes. 

There  may  not  be  much  in  all  these  abort  lines,  or  the 
many  more  of  similar  charaetar  which  accompany 
them,  but  they  are  pleasing  to  read  until  we  come  to 
*<  idso  ;'*  and  in  theae  days  of  sewage,  the  line  ia  ao 
literally  true,  that  we  dislike  it  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord 
John  Manners,  Sir  Bsnjamin  Hall,  and  all  the  nine 
hundred  and  odd  legislators  of  thia  land,  who  gave  any 
attention  to  their  duty  in  the  last,  and  the  previooa 
month,  know  ita  truth. 

<*The  "poet"  also  makes  a  new  use  of  the  verb  to 
«  betide,"  although  it  may  be  a  fair  twiat  in  the  pod* 
tion;  btit  he  ahonld  have  never  miblished  *'The 
Mother's  Lament,"  in  wMoh  he  goes,  like  a  thivalrona 
Don  Quixote,  spear  in  ieat»  at  the  EogUah  language 
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ihtieftd  of  wind  milli.  It  is  difficult  to  hate  patienee 
#itli  tbe  following  vem  :— 

Thou  orb  of  daj,  how  cxo'at  thon  101110 
Upoa  thfl  motif  fanenil  pile  P 
And  I,  who  feol  inyielf  nodoDe, 
Appeue  mj  nfferingt  with  •  groan  P 

Or  eten  the  next  Terse,  except  one,  is  hard  indeed  upon 
the  little  stock  of  good  nature  that  human  heihgs 
possess:  — 

Te  little  birds,  that  tender  son;, 
The  liteloilg  day  the  woods  among, 
Why,  tell  me  why  ye  are  10  gay, 
And  others  daih  the  tear  away  f 

This  Terse  pnts  the  reader,  we  dare  say,  in  mind  of— 

Te'll  brak  my  heart,  ye  little  birds, 
and  it  will  jar  on  the  mind  aecordingly.    Then  the 
same  Tolume  contains  the  following  Terses,  and  many 
more  quite  as  good  : — 

From  between  two  moantain  ridges 

Sweet  the  tender  mnnd  flows. 

Sliding  Of er  the  mossy  hedges, 

Singing  to  the  npland  rose ; 

Lispiag,  leaping. 

Aye  in  keeping, 

Lisping,  gliding  on  and  on. 

Often  as  the  plaeid  welkin 

Bang  with  Toiees  of  the  stars, 
T  hate  pansed  a  while  and  listened— 
Listened  to  it  kiss  its  bats, 
Qnlte  delighted, 
Fnll  reqnited, 
Eseonpensed  with  draughts  of  bliil  I 

Here  a  hollow  checks  its  progress 

Gargling  in  the  fond  delay  ! 
There  a  rade  stone  irritates  it. 
Scattering  its  foamy  spray : 
Then  it  prattles. 
Prattles,  prattles, 
Prattles,  and  parsnes  its  way. 
Very  possihly  these  same  Terses  may  remind  some  rea- 
ders of  a  modem  and  rather  celehrated  poem  ;  hat  Mr. 
Qrepfory  is  perfectly  honest,  aiid  what  we  have  just 
copied  was  written  long  ago.    Advice  is  the  most  thank- 
leas  thing  in  the  world,  hat  we  would  advise  Mr. 
Gregory,  nevertheless,  to  take  more  pains  in  extracting 
the  weeds,  and  he  may  do  well. 

J^loJts  ^  Thmighi  and  Futing,  Poems  and  Lyries  by 
J.  H.  Paraell. 
This  TolUme  has  also  hi^en  with  us  toO  long  and 
Neglected.  The  iUthor  is  an  honest-hearted  man,  who 
laMurt  for  his  daily  hread,  and  is  not  one  of  those  who 
write  eloquently  of  toil,  and  Tet  are  praeUeally  unae- 

atiainted  with  toiling.    He  thinks,  and  as,  and  what,  he 
binks  he  writes.    So  his  langnage  ia  often  strong,  he- 
eanse  his  thoughts  are  strong,  and  he  does  not  tone 
them  down  to  suit  the  puhlic  ear.    He  appears  to  have 
a  hatred  of  "priests"  who  do  not  teach  all  the  truth ; 
hut  th^te  it  a  hlunt,  downright  honesty  in  his  languaffe 
which  may  lead  some  who  almost  forget  that  the  Bible 
And  ifclig^on  haTO  much  to  do  with  them,  to  rememher 
that  eircumstanee.    His  writings  are  interesting,  for 
thcT  helong  to  the  class  who  must  read  or  write  when 
their  day's  work  is  done,  or  neglect  literature.  If  it  had 
been  otherwise  with  the  author  of  the  fbllowing  lines, 
he  might  haTC  been  a  pungent  satirist  :— 
A  barrister,  of  growing  wealth  ahd  fame. 
Whose  legal  wig  seem'd  calloos  to  all  shame, 
By  virtae  of  a  keenly  selfish  mind. 
Intent  on  gain,  assomed  an  aspect  kind ; 
And  scanning  o'er  the  products  of  his  pcfl. 
Sparkling  with  thonghts  ^  on  manners  and  on  inen,** 


Bargained  to  lead  him  through  the  maze  of  law. 
And  teach  him  to  eorreei  or  make  a  flaw, 
In  sny  eause^  no  matter  what  it  be, 
If  rognes  or  honest  folics  produce  tlie  fee. 

But  the  poet,  perhaps,  describes  too  literally  the  cir- 
cnmstaneea  of  his  own  early  life,  when  he  laments  the 
want  of  female  education  among  the  working-classes* 
The  deficiency  is  lesa  now  than  some  thirty  or  forty 
Tears  since ;  but  there  remains  yet  much  to  be  done 
before  all  the  information  that  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  future  mothers  of  three-fourths  of  the  future  nation 
has  reached  them : — 

My  mothti's  fated  lot,  opposed  to  female  life  refined. 
Was  moulded  by  the  ragged  hand  of  Destiny  unkind, 
And  we,  her  children,  e*en  while  our  childhood's  weakness 

fled. 
Would  give  our  tiny  share  of  toil  towards  obtiiiD{n<r  bread, 
Thus  knowledge  was  denied,  through  man's  unjustly  vile 

designs, 
The  source  fiom  whence  is  found  a  deal  that  softens  and 

reftnei. 
Our  mother  oonld  not  teach,  save  how  to  work  with  constant 

speed, 
For  she  knew  not  its  smiling  joy,  or  scarcely  felt  its  need. 
She  ne*er  had  known  those  graceful  arts  her  favoured  set 

employ. 
When  timely  eirenmstance  gives  birth  to  pure  domestic  joy. 
But  cleanliness,  'mid  stern  and  frowning  ills  of  every  kind. 
Would  weave  Its  holy  blessings  in  her  humble  home  and 

mind. 

There  are  two  or  three  errors  of  expression  in  these 
lines.  Similar  errors  occur  here  and  there  in  the 
Tolume;  but  it  is  the  work  of  leisure  hours — those 
leisure  hours  from  hard  bodily  toil,  which  many  people 
who  commit  similar  errors  of  style  have  never  known. 

PoeHe  Heurti*  by  Henry  Aveling.  This  volume 
has  also  been  published  for  some  time.  The  author 
evidently  belongs  to  the  metropolis,  and  he  maybe 
traced  in  his  verses  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Padding- 
ton.  His  poetry  is  religious  chiefly,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  be  facetious  in  some  verses  of  a  different  class ; 
while  he  has  produced,pn  addition  to  his  poetry,  a  num- 
ber of  maxims,  under  the  title  of  Musing  Moments ;  and 
they  are  good  and  valuable  counsels  to  those  who  will 
take  them.  The  poetical  subjects,  as  we  have  remarked, 
are  chiefly  religious,  and  they  have  nearly  all  that  ten- 
dency. Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  that  description 
of  poetry  were  published  by  itself.  We  do  not  mean 
that  irreligious  poetry  should  be  also  published  by 
itself,  or  ever  published;  but  there  exists  a  wide 
margin  between  the  two. 

}&,  Aveling's  poetrv  induces  us  to  say  that  he  might, 
like  others  whose  volumes  we  have  noticed,  by  care 
and  diligence— if  he  be  desirous  of  a  poet's  fame  and 
name — produce  something  that  would  endure  and  be 
useful.  We  have  been  interested  in  a  poem  which  ter- 
minatea  with  the  following  lines  :-^ 

Hijestic  empire !  shall  it  e'er  be  said, 
Babylon,  Kome,  and  England  now  arc  dead  ? 
Oh  I  straggle  to  delay  the  saddening  note, 
Keep  it  for  many  and  many  an  age  remote ; 
For  though  thon  art  not  Arbitress  of  all, 
Doubt  not  thou  can'st  accelerate  thy  fall. 
And  can'st  reUrd  it.— If  thou  askcst,  HowP— 
Dishonour  thy  Creator — and  e'en  now 
The  venom  fastens  on  thine  inmost  core— 
A  few  short  years— and  England  is  no  more ! 

We]  much  fear  that,  for  many  long  years,  England 
has  been  doing  dishonour  to  its  Creator,  in  common 
With  other  portions  of  the  empire,  and  that  is  not  the 
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less  urgent  reason  for  amendment  in  those  social  evils 
that  eat  out  the  energy  and  strength  of  a  nation's  heart 

There  are  general  rules  proMuIgated  hy  the  moralist 
and  the  poet,  which  are  well  meant,  hut  they  do  not 
go  deep  enough  into  the  world's  history.  Thus,  page 
177:— 

The  differenee  beiveeo  a  great  man  and  a  little  man  is 
simply  this :  that  the  former  is  always  in  advance  of  the 
age,  whilst  the  latter  is  always  behind  it. 

The  statement  is  altogether  superficial.  The  world 
has  experienced  man^  ages  of  intellectual  and  moral 
decadence.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  always  a  good 
spirit ;  and  the  feet  of  a  great  man  should  be  before 
the  age  in  virtue,  and  hehind  it  in  wickedness. 

Upon  the  same  page  we  meet  the  following  state 
ment,  put,  like  its  predecessor,  in  the  form  of  a  pro. 
verb : — 

Not  lo  be  glad,  at  any  moment,  to  leave  this  world,  with 
all  its  fascinations,  for  a  better  state  of  existence,  argues  the 
same  deseription  of  folly  which  would  be  exhibited  by  one 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  who  shonhl  regret  to  quit 
his  tattered  possessions,  upon  being  called  to  a  princedom. 

This  is  a  common  mode  of  speech  with  a  class,  and 
is  accurate.  Human  beingi  have  duties  to  perform 
which  they  should  love  to  do.  We  have  all  friends 
lirom  whom  we  should  be  pained  to  part,  even  for  a 
little  time.  The  Scripture  speaks  favourably  of  those 
who  would  live  long  to  see  good.  There  is  one  com- 
mandment  only  wi&  a  promise,  and  that  is  long  life. 
Not  only  is  that  the  truth  individually,  but  old  age  is 
promised  as  a  national  blessing  to  a  repentant  people. 
The  writer  must  read  Zechariah,  and  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  carefully.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  morbid 
school  who  say  that  they  wish  to  die.  He,  in  whose 
hands  ia  our  life  haa  commanded  us  to  care  for  and 
protect  that  life.  Sin  has  shortened,  and  greatly 
shortened,  the  average  period  of  existence ;  and  this 
school  of  sentimental  Christiana  may  be  assured,  that 
in  oroportion  to  the  general  prevalence  of  Christianity 
will  be  the  extension  ot  human  existence  on  earth. 

We  have  had  another  little  volume  unnoticed  for 
several  mouths,  named  HtaltJ^ful  MutmgSt*   by  £. 


Dingle.  It  conaiits  of  almost  exclusively  raligisos 
poetry.  The  author  served  at  aea.  Now  he  serves  the 
world  in  another  capacity.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
propriety  of  his  former  profession,  when  he  was  engaged 
on  a  national  vessel ;  and  yet  his  own  verses  Jus&iy 
the  statement  that  a  man  may  he  in  the  right  place  for 
all  purpoaes  on  a  ship  of  war.  His  Naval  Reminis- 
cences, contain  a  reference  to  one  officer,  which  ia,  we 
believe,  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character  :— 

Stay,  memory,  bring  up  a  white-haired  man, 
Firm-hearted  as  the  speaking  features  ran, 

Yet  gentle  as  a  child, 
A  British  warrior,  victor  o*er  a  foe. 
None  e*er  mure  ready  at  the  skilful  blow. 

Upon  the  blue  sea  wild. 

He  alludes  to  the  late  Admiral  Sir  James  Hilly er. 
Mr.  Dingle  haa  the  most  complete  contempt  of  sin- 
gular and  plural  that  we  have  ever  met  in  rhyme  :— 

Let  not  the  picture  of  our  Babel  fairs 
Bkit  thy  attention  by  their  sensual  gUre. 

Yet  all  the  Prophet's  words  of  might 

To  us  were  eloquent  of  love ; 
Far,  far  beyond  the  angelic  light, 

Sweet  as  the  song  of  turtle  doves. 

These  are  two  of  a  multitude ;  and  although  the 
writer  means  well,  and  publishes  admirable  sentiments, 
yet  these  qualities  will  not  compensate  the  want  of 
others  essential  to  hook  making,  if  it  be  pursued  for  a 
useful  and  a  worthy  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write 
hooks ;  hut  when  that  determination  haa  heen  formed, 
it  is  necessary  to  write  them  carefully.  No  author  can 
command  genius,  but  he  may  command  attention  to 
ordinary  rules  of  composition.  These  small  volumea 
of  poetry  are  not  always  expected  to  reach  a  large  cir- 
culation. They  are  written  as  an  amusement,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  they  are  published  to  "  gratify  a  few 
friends*\in  the  next  stage  of  the  operation;  but  the 
first  will  never  be  a  useful  exercise,  and  the  second  will 
not  give  any  very  useful  result,  witLout  attention  even 
to**trifies.'» 
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CHAFFER  I. 
'  *  Un,  deux,  trois— santez."  So  ran  the  words  of  old 
Pierre  Duclos,  as  he  gave  his  lesson  in  a  large  un- 
tenanted room,  au  ouatrieine  in  the  Rue  St.  Jean,  prea 
dn  quartier  Latin,  Paris.  His  pupils  were  of  the  class 
known  as  the  corps  de  ballet — young  ladies  who,  in  the 
morning  were  not  remarkable  for  the  neatness  or 
elegance  of  their  attire,  hut  in  the  evening  took  the 
form  of  sylphs,  fairies,  and  mermaids. 

"  Un,  deux,  trois,"  again  shouted  Pierre,  as  his  fiddle- 
atrings  squeaked  out  an  operatic  air.  "  Ou  est,  Etoile  ?** 
A  quick  step  on  the  stairs,  accompanied  by  a  few  notes 
of  a  popular  French  song,  in  a  clear  sweet  voice,  an- 
awered  the  question ;  and  a  bright  young  face  peeping 
in  at  the  door,  half  in  mock  terror,  half  in  real,  and 
partly  in  mirth,  proclaimed  the  presence  of  the  missing 
^^ve. 

"Always  late,  Etoile  I—to^jours  tard !  bah!"  and 
aa  the  old  man  tried  to  be  angry  and  to  scold,  his  fiddle 
squeaked  more  impetueusljr  than  ever.  "  Toi^oun 
tard ;  why  can't  vou  be  in  time  ?  Un  deux,  pirouette, 
allex  ;*'  and  still  feigning  anger,  he  husied  himself 
with  the  embryo  fairies  before  him.,  as  if  he  had  for- 
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Kitten  hia  favourite  pupil,  his  hud  of  rue  promiae,  the 
ughing,  laughter-loving,  bright-eyed  Etoile. 

It  is  usual  to  liken  heroinea  to  aomething  poetica], 
something  in  character  with  their  style,  whether  dark 
or  fair,  grave  or  gay.  Now,  iu  accordiance  with  that 
usage,  Etoile  should  have  been  compared  to  a  lun- 
heam,  or  a  diamond,  when  the  liffht  strikes  on  it,  or  « 
fiash  of  lightning,  or  anything  else  oright  and  aparkUng. 
Yet  none  of  these  would  give  a  just  idea  of  her,  for  sIm 
was  like  none ;  in  fact  she  was  unlike  everything  execpt 
herself,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  her  own  name  was  aa 
good  a  delineator  of  her  characteiiatics  as  anything 
could  be. 

**  £toile,*'  a  star — a  little  sparkling  gem  ia  a  dark 
firmament,  something  to  look  at  and  admire  and  love. 
A  tiny  unknown  speck ;  a  world,  unformed  perohaaoe, 
still,  a  world  of  hope  and  promise. 

Such  waa  Etoile.  Dark  waa  the  firmament  of  her 
life,  but  the  darkness  set  forth  her  brightness  only  the 
more  visibly,  and  all  admired  her  lovely  face  with  iU 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  none  could  fail  to  notice  tiie 
almost  magical  grace  of  each  rounded  limb.  The 
blind  might  have  done  so,  yet  that  seemed  near  an  im- 
possibility, for  Etoile  carried  an  atmosphere  of  grace 
around  her  which  even  the  hlbd  might  feel. 
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She  WM  fiitherleM ;  indeed,  Iter  paternity  was  so 
doubtful  that  some  people  declared  she  never  had  a 
father.  Whether  she  had  or  not  matters  little,  some- 
times ballet-dancers  do  come  by  chance,  and  tumble 
from  the  moon  or  some  other  place. 

Etoile's  mother  had  been  a  flower  girl,  and  she  had 
been  very  beautiful,  not  quite  as  lovely  as  Etoile  per- 
haps, for  something  in  her  face  seemed  to  whisper  that 
it  had  wanted  the  innocence  which  spread  so  great  a 
charm  over  that  of  her  daughter.  The  "hey-day"  of 
her  life  was  over,  however,  and  at  the  time  of  Etoile's 
d^lmt  at  the  academy  of  old  Pierre  Duclos,  she  was 
nothing  more  than  a  *'had  been."  But  there  were 
specks  on  Etoile's  dish— little  dark  bodies  like  Jupiter's 
moons,  just  passing  over  her  hour  of  brightness. 

One  of  these  was  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  her 
mother  to  imbibe  something  stronger  than  water.  A 
dreadful  trial  this  wa^  to  Etoile,  and  the  consciousness 
of  it  had  struck  at  her  heart,  or  rather  crept  over  it  like 
a  dark  cold  shadow — an  eclipse,  instead  of  a  little 
moon— a  great  eclipse,  earth  hiding  sunshine  from 
her. 

The  consciousness  had  come  over  her  slowly  but 
steadily  from  childhood.  She  had  seen  it  approaching 
in  the  unreasonably  hasty  word,  the  irritable  temper ; 
but  she  did  not  know  exactly  then  what  she  feared. 
The  full  truth  burst  on  her  afterwards,  and  then  the 
"miserable  child  knew  that  she  had  for  her  parent  the 
most  abhorrent  thingof  earth— a  female  drunkard. 

This  vice  kept  them  horribly  poor,  for  when  Etoile 
had  saved  a  few  shillings,  madame  was  certain  to  be 
tnken  very  ill,  and  require  medicine  of  a  spirituous 
nature.  There  truly  seemed  to  be  a  fatality  against  the 
economical  resolutions  of  Etoile.  Madame  always  had 
'*  un  douleur"  when  she  heard  the  jingle  of  silver — 
that  sound  carried  pestilence  with  it  seemingly,  and 
pestilence  which  could  only  be  cured  by  eau-de-vie. 

*' Allea — pas  la,"  said  the  old  maitre  de  danse,  as  he 
rapped  his  nddle-stick  on  the  ground  in  ire  at  an  errant 
eoryphee  who  had  spun  herself  round  for  ten  seconds, 
and  stopped  in  the  wrong  place,  **  pas  la,  here,  Etoile, 
^ais'* — 

He  looked  round,  longing  to  bid  her  show  her  less 
skilful  sister  in  the  art  how  he  would  have  the  *'  pas 
■enl"  executed,  but  his  anger  had  not  quite  co- 
operated, and  his  pride  stood  in  the  way  of  his  con- 
wenience. 

"You?"— she  put  her  pretty  little  hand  on  his 
shoulder — **  you  ?  non,  you  would  be  too  slow  about  it 
— ^non."  But  his  crazy  old  fiddle  played  the  air  suited 
to  the  step  as  the  other  dancers  stood  aside  and  left 
Xtoile  before  him.  Then  he  forgot  all  his  anger,  and 
even  his  fiddle  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  the  presence  of 
the  young  creature  whose  steps  it  spoke  to. 

Half  laughing,  half  serious,  she  went  through  each 
movement,  and,  as  panting  she  sunk  on  the  wooden 
bench  behind  her,  the  old  man's  eye  shone  with  delight. 
'*  Good — vervgood,"  he  said,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
head.    ''  I  wish  they  were  all  like  you." 

"  In  being  trop  tard,  Mon.  Pierre  ?"  asked  Etoile,  as 
she  once  more  took  her  place  among  the  dancers,  and 
went  through  a  series  of  attitudes  and  stepe,  all  meant 
to  typify  a  certain  number  of  water-nymphs  trying  to 
entice  unwary  young  men  into  mischief.  Water- 
nymphs  may  be  very  fascinating  on  the  boards  of  the 
Italian  opera,  amidst  gas  light  and  pearl  powder,  and 
white  cnnoline  over  pink  crinoline,  and  green  pieces  of 
sea-weed  over  that  again ;  under  that  aspect  they  may 
look  very  well,  especially  if  the  display  of  a  we^t-shaped 
leg  and  neatly  turned  ankle  is  the  combined  con«e- 
quenoe  of  the  marvellously  short  petticoat^  and  the 
centr6  motion  given  to  it  by  the  pirouette.  But  in  the 
dirty  cotton  gown,  and  the  coryphee  is  sometimes  very 
dirty  in  the  morninc,  the  greater  abominations  of  the 
dirty  stocking,  and  £e  uncombed  hair,  she  is  a  different 
creature.  The  poetry  of  her  existence  is  destroyed,  and 
her  appearance  a  more  bitter  homily  on  that  olass  of 


womankind  than  all  the  exordiums  of  the  whole  bevy  of 
clerical  divines. 

Etoile  was  never  dirty,  and  that  was  saying  much  for 
a  girl  whose  wardrobe  was  as  scanty  as  hers,  and  whose 
gowns  occasionally,  in  her  absence  from  home,  and  the 
presence  there  of  her  enemy,  Monsieur  Eaudevie,  made 
little  migratory  excursions  to  the  pawnbrokers;  for 
this  was  another  little  spot  on  her  disc,  and  a  very  in- 
convenient one  moreover,  always  popping  over  it  just 
at  the  wrong  time.  She  might  have  guarded  against  it 
by  letting  her  friends  take  charge  of  her  clotnes,  but 
Etoile  was  a  very  proud  girl,  and  she  would  have  gone 
without  any  clothes  at  all  rather  than  have  told  the  world 
of  her  mother's  crime.  But  perhaps  that  is  saying  too 
much,  for  the  arrangement  would  in  these  sophisticated 
times  have  been  inconvenient — she  could  not  have 
taken  her  lessons,  she  could  not  have  done  all  she 
wanted  to  do — therefore,  with  all  the  pride  and  good 
will  in  the  world,  she  could  not  have  sacrificed  all  her 
clothing  to  screen  her  mother's  error.  This  error  was 
not  the  wonderfifl  secret  she  fancied.  Many  suspected, 
but  two  people  knew  of  its  existence,  and  grieved 
deeply  for  the  degradation  and  the  misery  it  caused. 
Pierre  Duclos  was  one  of  these.  Many  a  night  had  he 
steadied  the  tottering  step  of  the  drunken  woman,  and 
feigned  to  think  her  "  malade,"  as  he  laid  her  on  the 
bed.  And  after  each  scene  of  the  kind,  thoughts  of 
some  mode  of  sundering  Etoile  from  them  had  cantered 
across  his  mind,  but  these  had  always  been  pulled  up 
short  by  the  very  general  stop-gate  of  a  want  of 
money. 

"If  she  could  go  to  London,"  he  said  one  day  to 
himself,  or  rather  to  his  fiddle,  for  he  always  talked  to 
that  when  he  was  lone  ;  "  If  she  could  only  go  to  Lon- 
don— (the  fiddle  answered  by  a  few  grumbling  tones,  as 
he  drew  his  bow  across  the  strings) — she  would  go  on 
well,  but  then  that  mother  would  go  as  well.  Pauvre 
Etoile,  we  must  see  what  can  be  done,  panvre  enfant," 
—and  the  fiddle  sounded  plaintively  as  the  old  master's 
bow  rested  on  it. 

In  the  same  house  with  Etoile  lived  a  young  en- 
graver, Jacques  Ferrand  byname,  and  he  was  the  other 
person  who  knew  of  Madame's  weakness.  Jacques  was 
one  of  those  persons  whom  we  esteem,  whose  worth  we 
acknowledge,  and  whose  goodness  stands  out  pro- 
minently before  us,  yet  for  whom  we  feel  no  deep  in- 
terest  or  attachment.  He  was  an  excellent  young  man, 
just  the  sort  of  person  young  girls  ought  to  fall  in  love 
with,  and  just  the  person  with  whom  they  won't  fall  in 
love.  He  would  have  made  a  capital  husband,  never 
grumbled  at  anything,  and  allowed  his  wife  to  keep  the 
money-bag.    And  can  a  man  do  more  than  that  i 

Now  the  little  blind  god,  who  is  always  committing 
some  stupidity,  and  doing  some  mischief  of  one  kind 
or  another,  one  morning  got  a  whole  bundle  of  arrows 
from  his  mother,  Madame  Venus,  and  set  out  on  a 
mundane  expedition.  He  was  in  a  captious  mood  that 
day,  and  shot  his  arrows  here  and  there  and  every  where, 
nothing  heeding  where  they  fell.  He  had  been  ram- 
bling  in  the  country  for  a  long  time,  and  then  his  little 
fickle  godship  chose  to  fly  to  the  town.  He  went 
through  palaces,  and  high  places  of  great  splendour 
and  magnificence,  but  he  did  not  leave  many  of  his 
arrows  there  ;  most  likely  he  saw  the  truth,  that  he 
would  never  manage  to  wound  with  them,  that  gold  and 
golden  arrows  would  fence  them  olT.  Whether  he 
thought  that,  or  anything  else,  he  turned  provident  and 
folded  his  wings,  while  he  peeped  into  his  quiver  to  see 
how  many  were  left  "  Only  two  seulement  deux,"  he 
said  in  a  whining  tone,  speaking  in  French ;  but  it  is 
better  to  translate  his  words  for  him,  and  give  them  in 
good  plain  English. 

"  Only  two  left  I  won't  throw  those  away  here ; 
I'll  seek  a  better  target"  And  a  better  one  he  found, 
for  as  he  walked  down  a  close  and  narrow  street,  a 
bright  young  girl  tripped  lightly  before  him,  and  by 
her  side  walkM  one,  who  at  that  moment  (just  as  the 
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litUe  mischief-loTing  imp  paised)  looked  mildly  at  lior. 
Then  flew  an  arrow  to  his  heart,  and  it  bled  as  it  beat 
for  Etoilc.  That  young  man  was  the  aingle-hearted 
Jacques  Ferrand.  Now  another  arrow  remained  in  the 
quiver,  and  the  miscMevous  little  wretch  drew  it  forth 
and  fixing  it  in  the  bow,  pointed  it  at  Etoile.  A  good 
impulse  for  once  seemed  to  direct  him,  but  it  was  too 
good,  like  many  another  thing,  to  last 

Etoile  looked  at  Jacques,  and  as  she  looked  she  saw 
a  sort  of  visionary  arrow  sticking  in  him.  Then  one  of 
Love's  kith  and  kin  came  to  her  and  whispered  *<  poor 
fellow,"  and  she  looked  at  Jacques  kindly,  and  that 
very  look  drove  the  cruel  arrow  in  a  little  bit  farther. 
*'Poor  fellow,"  she  said,  and  little  Love,  putting  his 
arrow  into  iU  sheath  again,  whispered  as  he  passed  her, 
«'  it  is  a  pity  he  is  so  ugly  and  does  make  himself  look 
to  comical,  by  his  sentimental  air." 

**  So  it  is,"  thought  Etoile,  *'  so  it  is ;  and  I  keep 
this  arrow  for  her,"  said  Love  to  himself  as  he  halted 
off.    *'  She  shall  have  it,  the  flirt,  but  not  yet." 

Blind  is  the  little  fellow  ever ;  blind  was  he  then. 
Etoile  was  no  flirt,  but  she  had  a  kindliness  of  manner 
which  misled,  for  men  are  vain,  horribly  so,  and  oAen 
mistake  mere  kindness  for  affection. 

Jacques  Ferrand  loved  Etoile  dearly,  but  she  did  not 
care  for  him — not  one  bit,  except  in  the  way  of  sisterly 
friendship.  As  long  as  he  was  contented  to  be  good, 
stupid,  woithy  Jacques,  and  nothing  more,  she  liked 
him  well  enough ;  but  when  he  became  her  devoted 
admirer,  Jacques  the  sentimental,  Jacques  the  love- 
sick, Jacques  the  husband  in  prospective,  she  felt  him 
a  nuisance  and  a  bore. 

Why  did  the  man  make  love  to  her,  and  stick  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  twinkle  his  little  grey  eyes  ?  She 
never  asked  him  to  do  it,  or  showed  him  she  liked  it. 
Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  she  always  looked  away,  except 
once  or  twice  when  she  had  turned  to  him  again,  just 
to  see  how  comical  he  did  look.  Aud  then  he  squeesed 
her  hand,  if  by  chance  she  left  it  in  his  way  1  It  was 
very  odd  and  stupid  of  him  to  go  squeesing  hands,  and 
sighing,  and  making  himself  an  ass ;  but  he  did  it  for 
all  Etoile  could  say  on  the  subject(and  she  argued  very 
logically)  would  not  break  him  of  the  habit.  When 
her  arguing  had  no  weight,  she  began  to  laugh  at  him, 
but  that  was  as  useless  as  the  argument. 

"I  would  fall  in  love  if  I  could,  Jacques,*'  she  said, 
'<  but  indeed  I  can't  I  am  a  child,  Jacques,  perhaps 
too  youhg  to  understand  such  things— only  fifteen; 
and  rembember,  you  are  an  old  man,  nearly  five-and- 
twenty.  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  be  married ;  it  would 
be  so  stupid  always  to  have  to  sit  at  home  sewing  and 
thinking  of  dinner.    I  would  rather  be  dancing — fax." 

That  was  her  notions  of  married  life,  under  £ivour. 
able  circumstances  even,  and  her  face  became  grave  aa 
she  drew  the  picture ;  but  Jacques  was  graver  still. 
He  read  danger  in  the  tone  of  her  mind,  and  in  the  path 
of  her  life ;  he  saw  temptation  in  her  enchanting  beauty, 
in  the  wild  grace  of  her  faultless  form,  and  the  untaught 
fascination  of  her  tongue — for  there  was  a  kind  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  words  of  Etoile  which  made  her  say  some 
strange  and  odd  things,  and  even  these,  from  her  lips, 
carried  fascination  with  them. 

They  had  been  walking  towards  her  home.  It  was 
•vening — almost  bed-time. 

"Good  night,"  said  Etoile,  as  she  tripped  lightly 
past  him,  for  she  knew  by  his  look  that  he  was  turning 
sentimental.    **  Good  night" 

He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  her,  and  then  he 
went  to  his  own  loom ;  it  was  above  her*«. 

"  I  wonder  if  Madame  has  returned,"  was  his  thought 
'*  I  will  go  and  see ;  but  what  excuse  can  I  have  ?" 

Jacques  felt  guilty.  He  knew  it  waa  Etoile  that  he 
wanted  to  see,  and  not  Madame  de  B-  He  waa 

thinking  of  the  squeexe  of  the  hand  she  had  cheated 
him  of,  and  of  trying,  bysurreptitiotts  means,  to  obtain 


<*  Perhapa  she  wai^ta  a  mtaugs  taken  to  Hcife,'*  he 
^dded. 

Now,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  could  not  want 
a  message  taken  to  Pierre,  because  she  had  just  come 
from  Pierie,  and  was  going  there  again  to-monow 
morning.  But  the  excuse  served  the  purpose  it  was 
meant  to  serve ;  it  took  him  down  to  Etoile's  door. 

He  listened  before  he  knocked.  She  was  singing  (so 
low,  and  gently,  and  sadly)  an  old  French  air.  In  Us. 
tening  to  those  plaintive  tones,  one  could  not  have  ima- 

gined  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  seemii^fly  light* 
earted  Etoile.  Sometimes  for  a  moment  the  voice 
ceased,  and  once  or  twice  he  fancied  that  a  sob  had 
stopped  it  I  but  that  might  be  only  fancy. 

'*  She  is  above,'*  he  said,  and  then  he  went  closer  te 
the  door,  and  gave  one  little  rat-tat 

"  Qai  frappe  ?"  said  Etoile.    «'  Who  knocks !" 

**  It  is  J,  Etoile,"  was  the  answer. 

Etoile  felt  bored,  and  her  voice  said  so,  if  her  words 
did  not,  as  she  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

'<  Can  I  take  anything  to  Pierre  ?"  he  aoawered. 

Etoile  felt  more  bored  than  ever. 

'*  Nothing,"  was  her  reply,  without  opening  the  door ; 
"  nothing,  thank  you — good  night" 

**  Opod  night,'*  for  the  second  time,  said  Jacqnes, 
sadly,  and  he  waa  going  away,  when  a  woman's  hnwl- 
ing  voice  was  heard,  and  he?  thickened  utterance  and 
uncertain  step  betrayed  her  state.  The  lowi  aad  sing- 
ing ceased,  and  Etoile's  door  opeued.  Jacques  stepped 
back,  aa  the  bloated  face  of  Madame  du  Baonie  made 
her  appearance. 

For  some  moments  the  room  waa  quiet,  then  there 
was  a  low,  timid  scream,  as  if  woe  had  Iciieed  it  out, 
and  some  other  feeling  had  stifled  it  in  its  birth.  But 
Jacques  knew  who  the  screamer  was,  and  that  know- 
ledge told  .him  that  Etoile  needed  help. 

Now  he  did  not  knock  timidly  ather  door ;  hafcraet 
all  prudence,  propriety,  and  every  other  thing,  la  me 
consciousness  that  she  was,  in  someway  or  other— how 
he  did  not  know — injured.  Urged  by  that  aad  017,  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  then  hesitating,  fof  one 
moment  only,  opened  the  door. 

Ktoile  lay  sanseless  on  the  ground.    The  4nmkard, , 
with  uplifted  hand^  stood  1^ — self-accusing,  atlf-coo* 
victed. 
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For  many  days  Etoil  could  not  come,  and  Pierre  was 
never  impatient  with  her  for  her  absence.  He  came  to 
see  her  everv  day,  and  he  must  have  grown  strangely 
hard-hearted,  for  he  never  made  any  allusion  to  an 
ugly  bruise  she  had  on  her  forehead — such  a  great  black 
bruise  on  the  white  skin !  Pierre  never  said  anything 
about  it,  vet  that  bruise  pained  him  as  much,  in  some 
sense,  as  it  pained  her.  For  many  a  long  day  her  voice 
was  mute  and  her  eye  dim.  Never  before  had  tibe 
drunkard  so  iar  lost  her  reason  as  to  strike  her  child. 
That  blow  had  laid  a  heavy  weight  on  the  girl's  heart, 
which  clung  there  wearily. 

One  night  again  Pierre  and  his  fiddle  held  a  consul- 
tation. It  was  one  night  when  they  were  alone,  quite 
alone,  up  in  the  little  room  where  Pierre  lived — not 
where  he  gave  his  lessons.  He  was  sittin^^  there,  fiddl- 
ing away  as  usual,  for  that  was  his  pastime  wheu  his 
daily  work  was  done.  So  there  he  was,  playing  old 
airs,  snatches  of  ballads,  little  biu  of  song,  and  many  a 
connoisseur  might  have  criticised  that  playmg,  and 
found  no  great  fault  with  it  either.  Pierre  was  a  mu- 
sician by  nature;  he  loved  music  and  Etoile.  They 
were  his  earthly  idols. 

And  she  loved  music,  too ;  and  many  an  evening  had 
she  spent  with  that  old  man,  listening  to  him,  and 
singing  an  accompaniment  to  the  urs  he  played. 

Pierre  had  never  been  addicted  to  the  folly  of  foiling 
in  love,  Etoile  wished  that  Jacques  would  imxUte  him 
ia  that    He  (Kerre)  had  lived  through  a  long  lifo 
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without  ittcciunlimg  to  the  weaknen.  This  stoicisoit 
no  doubt,  savad  him  manpr  ao  anxietr.  but  it  also  de- 
barred  him  from  the  blessing,  in  his  old  age,  of  haying 

e^uns  hearts  round  him  to  care  for,  and  to  be  loved  by. 
e  felt  this  when  the  autumn  leaves  in  life's  path  were 
falling.  SometimeSf  as  he  looked  at  Etoile,  he  wished 
that  abe  could  be  unto  him  as  a  child.  There  was  the 
mother,  and  Pierre,  as  he  remembered  her,  uttered 
a  pious  wish  that  a  better  world  than  this  might  hold 
W. 

"  No  harm  in  that,  argued  Pierre ;  it  is  wishing  her 
the  greatest  good  ,*  no  harm,  surely  in  that." 

One  night,  before  that  ugly  blach  mark  had  faded  on 
poor  Etoile's  brow,  Pierre  and  his  fiddle  hpld  a  consul- 
tation. 

"  It  will  be  her  ruin,"  said  Pierre,  and  he  laid  down 
his  bow ;  that  was  too  sad  a  theme  for  the  mute  instru- 
ment '*  What  can  I  do  to  serve  her  again  ?"  urged 
Pierre.  "  If  she  wQuld  only  marry  Jacques.  Til  spea)^ 
to  her  about  that." 

He  did  speak  to  her. 

'*  I  do  not  like  him,  Monsieur  Pierre,"  she  said. 

"But  you  wOl,  when  you  are  his  wife,"  added  Pierre. 

*'He  is  so  ugly  and  so  awkward,"  continued  Etoile ; 
"  why,  I  would  rather  marry  Le  Blanc." 

"Le  Blanc  is  a  scamp,"  said  Pierre,  angrily. 

"  But  agreeable,  and  not  ugly,"  urged  Etoile.  *'  He 
has  not  red  hair,  Monsieur  Pierre."  She  laid  her  hand 
on  the  old  man's  arm  as  she  looked  loTingly  in  his  face, 
and  he  could  not  be  angry,  even  if  she  would  not  marry 
Jacques. 

**  Play  to  me  more,  Pierre,"  she  sud,  as  she  sat  down 
at  his  feet,  "  some  of  those  airs  you  used  to  play.  I 
like  them." 

He  did  as  she  asked,  and  as  l^e  played  old  scenes 
eame  before  his  mind,  and  thoughts  of  other  days.  As 
the  picture  of  a  friend  hanging,  m  in  its  youthful  aspect, 
on  our  walls,  when  the  fidend  is  old,  and  Ktey,  and  wai^, 
sad  evidence  of  the  changing  influence  of  time,  so  came 
those  early  bcenes  to  him ;  they  were  before  him ;  he, 
a  boy,  once  more  in  their  midst ;  they  hung  on  his  mind 
still,  in  their  former  garb ;  but  he — nothing  was  he 
now,  except  an  aged  semblance  of  those  same  long-lost 
years. 

Yet  a  thought  srew  from  them,  and  a  whisper  told 
him  that  the  land  where  he  had  passed  his  boyhood 
might  be  the  land  for  the  gentle  creature  he  so  loved. 

"Etoile,"  he  said,  as  he  laid  the  instrument  down 
beside  him,  '*  would  you  like  to  go  to  England,  child  ?" 

**  Like  it,"  she  exclaimed,  '*  5  yes,  yes !— so  much, 
so  much!" 

"  And  would  you  go  alone  with  old  Pierre,  child  P" 

For  a  moment  her  eyes  became  brightened.  "  Yes, 
but—" 

"And  why  a  but,  mon  enfant?"  said  Pierre. 

"Yes;  but—" 

Her  eyes  were  cast  down.  Pierre  read  her  meaning. 
She  could  not  leave  her  mother. 

"  But  what,  mon  enfant  ?"  he  aske4t  for  he  wished 
to  hear  her  words  that  he  might  combat  them. 

"Ma  mere,"  was  her  answer. 

"  We  will  ask  Jacques  to  take  care  of  her,"  Pierre 
replied. 

Etoile  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  clapped  with  those 
pretty  hands  orhers  her  approbation  of  the  project 

"Oood  Jacques,  pleasant  Jacques,  dear  Jacques!" 
■he  cried. 

"  For  stopping  behind,  eh  ?"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
■mile. 

**  Oui— just  for  that,"  said  Etoile.  '*  And  when  shall 
we  go,  monsieur  7"  [Sometimes  she  called  Pierre^ 
Monsieur.]    '*  When  shall  we  go  ?" 

"Not  this  very  moment,  Etoile.  It  is  a  grave  affidr, 
giving  up  one's  possession  and  running  about  through 
the  world." 

Etoile  had  not  thought  of  that,  and  now  l he  very  ides 
-  alarmed  h^r. 


"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  go  now,  Pierre,^' 
she  said. 

"  Always  in  extremes,  Etoile ;  always  in  extremes. 
Nous  verrons — we  shall  see.  Don' t  say  anything  about 
it  yet  Nous  verrons — ^if  we  told  our  projects,  other 
people  might  mould  theirs  so  as  to  accompany  us." 

"  You  aon't  think  Jacques  would  want  to  go,  Mon. 
Fierre?"  said  Etoile,  with  a  frightened  look;  "that 
would  spoil  all." 

"  Jacques  would  not  think  so." 

"  No !"    Etoile  looked  sad  and  thoughtful  for  a  mo* 

Eent;  but  that  mood  very  rarely  lasted  long  with  her. 
lughter  formed  a  larger  portion  of  her  temperament 
than  sorrow. 

"  We  won't  tell  anybody,  Mon.  Pierre — no  one  at  all, 
but  you  won't  forgpt  it?" 

England  rose  li(e  fairy-land  before  Etoile's  imagina* 
tion.  She  had  listened  to  the  tales  of  England's  wealth , 
pride,  and  beauty,  and  longed  to  see  the  land  of  frbich 
she  had  heard  so  much,  like  mapy  a  wiser  person,  ex- 
^gerating  the  delights  it  vould  offer  to  her. 

England  thenceforth  formed  the  theme  of  converia- 
tion  between  Pierre  and  Etoile— everything  bore  ifeier- 
ence  to  England ;  the  seasons,  the  money  Pierre  could 
save*-all  turned  on  the  pivot  of  England;  but  it  was  a 
distant  prospect  still. 

"  See,  Etoile,"  said  Pierre  one  day,  as  he  took  a  little 
square  box  out  of  his  pocket  "  This  must  be  filled 
with  golden  pieces  before  we  can  leave  for  England." 

It  was  not  large,  but  under  that  aspect,  it  looked 
tremendous.    Etoile  sighed  as  she  looked  at  it 

"  You  will  never  do  it,"  she  answered,  as  she  sighed 
again ;  **  never — ^Mon.  Pierre — never." 

She  crossed  her  hands,  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and 
looked  very  miserable. 

'*  Nous  verrons,"  replied  Pierre. 

Nous  verrons  had  become  his  philosophy  for  all 
occasions,  the  pith  of  every  argument,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  every  doubt 

As  Etoile  left  old  Pierre's  abode  she  began  to  sing  a 
light  French  air,  but  the  little  box  had  got  into  her 
throat  and  made  her  stop  her  song ;  so  she  talked  to 
herself— a  very  bad  habit,  certainly,  for  people  some- 
times say  more  than  they  should— however,  she  began 
to  Ulk  to  herself. 

"He'll  never  do  it,  never,"  she  said.  "No 
England  for  me.    Dame !  que  je  suis  miserable !" 

"And  why,"  asked  a  voice  close  to  Etoile's  shoulder, 
"  Why  are  you  miserable,  pretty  one  ?" 

Etoile  stopped.  Her  questioner  was  a  man  of  about 
thirtv  years  of  age,  tall,  good-looking,  and  gentle- 
manly— that  you  could  see  at  a  glance.  He  had  a 
pleasant  voice,  too  (that  pleasantest  of  all  pleasant 
things),  and  a  winning  smile,  and  all  this  Etoile 
found  out 

"  Plait-U,"  she  answered,  as  he  stood  near  her. 

Now  it  must  be  known  that,  although  Etoile  was 
essentially  a  Frendi  girl,  and  always  spoke  her  own 
language,  firom  both  habit  and  choice,  she  had  a  very 
fair  knowledge  of  English,  for  Madame  was  English  by 
birth,  French  only  by  marriage— «r  that  which  should 
have  been  marriage— or  voluntary  expatriation,  or 
some  other  cause.  Madame  never  cared  \a  say  much 
about  her  early  life.  Perhaj)s  the  old  proverb  "  least 
said  soonest  mended,"  ran  in  ^er  miiid ;  perhaps  theipe 
might  have  been  terrible  rents  and  holes  in  her  rela- 
tion to  mend,  had  she  spoken  (which  she  did  not)  of 
those  early  days. 

She  was  English,  so  much  was  known ;  when  she 
had  left  her  country  was  not  known ;  bow  she  had  left 
was  another  mystei^.  And  the  "  when  **  and  "  how  " 
did  not  signify  much  to  the  people  with  whom  she 
lived ;  but  it  signified  very  much  to  Etoile,  at  least  the 
leaving  signified,  because  it  involved  a  former  resi- 
dence, and  that  former  residence  and  the  nativity  in« 
volved  on  Etoile  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
— not  that  the  girl  had  ever  been  there— her  4cM  on 
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Eiigliih  ground  wis  leKired  for  Pierre's  eondaet; 
bat,  her  mother  being  an  Englitbwoman,  had  spoken 
English  to  her  chDd,  and  thus  Etoile  had  gained  a  reiy 
lair  knowledge  of  that  language  as  well  as  French,  pre- 
lerring  the  latter,  it  is  tme,  bat  nsing  the  former  occa- 
sionallj,  and  understanding  it  perfocdy.  Thus,  when 
the  stranger  spoke  to  her,  she  understood  erery  word, 
even  to  Uie  "prettj  one*'— that  she  comprehended 
perfectly  from  such  a  rery  pleasant-looking  gentle- 
man, and  she  thought  it  sounded  so  well,  *'  si  douce/* 
as  she  called  it. 

'*Plait-il/'  then  said  Etoile,  but,  as  she  remembered 
the  tongue  he  had  addressed  her  in,  she  changed  hers, 
and,  with  her  pretty  foreign  accent,  asked  him  **  What 
be  said?" 

Etoile  saw  no  harm  in  this.  She  was  accustomed  to 
go  about  the  streets,  to  run  here  and  there,  and  speak 
to  any  one,  and  any  one  to  her ;  she  never  thought  of 
harm,  and  harm  seemed  to  treat  her  with  the  same 
neglect,  and  never  thought  of  her. 

'*  What  makes  you  miserable,  ma  belle  ?*'  again  said 
her  companion. 

'*  And  you  speak  French,  too  ?"  replied  Etoile. 

**  And  so  am  I,*'  he  answered. 

■'Because  I  don't  think  Pieire  will  ever  fill  that 
box,"  answered  Etoile. 

'•  Because  Rerrc  will  never  fill  that  box,"  continued 
the  stranger,  repeating  her  words.  '*  And  may  I  ask 
who  Pierre  chances  to  be,  and  what  box  it  is  which  has 
so  destructive  an  effect  on  your  happiness  ?" 

England  and  the  box  came  to  her  mind  again, 
and  me  almost  forgot  the  stranger.  She  would  have 
done  so  quite,  had  he  not  smiled  so  kindly  at  her,  but 
the  smile  just  kept  her  thoughts  to  him — kept  one 
little  string  of  thought  to  him,  while. the  rest  went 
running  on  in  England,  and  then  it  came  before  her 
that  he  must  be  English,  as  he  had  spoken  to  her  in 
that  language. 

*'  Are  you  English  ?*'  she  asked,  not  answering  his 

Saestion,  but  substituting  one  of  her  own,  for  she 
ways  spoke  the  thought  which  came  uppermost  in  her 
mind. 

'*  Are  you  English,  Monsieur  ?'*  She  added  a  Mon- 
sieur now,  for  a  glimmering  notion  of  his  superiority  of 
station  was  creeping  into  her  mind. 

"Yes,*'  he  answered,  '<and  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  that  if  you  walk  on.  (They  had  been  standing 
still  until  then,  Etoile  leaning  against  the  wall,  as  she 
would  have  done  if  one  of  her  own  companions  had 
stopped  her). 

"  Which  wsy  are  you  going  ?*'  he  asked. 

She  named  her  abode.  For  an  instant  he  wavered, 
then,  fuming  into  a  side  street,  accompanied  her. 

*•  Now,'*  he  continued,  "  tell  me  who  Pierre  is.'* 

"Pierre  Dnclos,"  answered  Etoile. 

'*  A  lucid  solution  of  the  problem,"  said  the  stranger. 
*'  I  must  try  again.** 

"  Who,  and  what,  and  where  is  Pierre  Duclos  ?" 

"  At  home,"  said  Etoile,  answering  the  last  question 
only,  for  her  thoughts  were  again  locked  up  in  the 
faUl  box. 

The  stranger  smiled. 

**  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  Pierre  Duclos  is  at  home ;  he 
must  be  a  good  worthy  gentleman  to  stay  at  home, 
and,  doubtless,  take  care  of  some  wife  as  worthy  as 
himself,  and  relinquish *' 

Etoile  interrupted  him,  angrily. 

"  He  has  no  wife,"  she  said.  "  Pierre  has  no  wife ; 
if  he  had,  how  could  he  fill  the  box  ever  ?  He  has  no 
wife.    Grace  aux  cieux !" 

She  walked  on  impatiently,  her  cherry  lips  pouting 
and  her  cheek  flushed. 

"  Mystery  after  mystery,'*  said  the  stranger,  amused 
at  her  ire.  "This  Pierre  Duclos,  who  seems  only 
created  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  box,  is  not  even  per- 
mitted to  have  a  wife,  lest  she  should  tnteifere  with  the 
process.    Pray,  ia  the  gentleman  old  or  young?    | 


merely  ask  in  order  to  form  some  estimAle  of  the  pro- 
bable  time  he  will  have  for  the  filling,  which  seems  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  yon." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  London,  Monrieor,*'  asked 
Etoile,  thinking  of  the  bos  and  not  of  Pierre,  "  nd 
how  many  gol£n  pieces  would  it  uke  to  get  there  !" 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  eager  lace  beside  lum, 
and  in  his  turn  forgot  her  question,  in  his  admiration 

of  its  beauty.    "  How  many ."     She  was  aboat  to 

repeat  her  words,  when  a  figure  in  the  distance  caoght 
her  eye. 

Staggering  in  step,  face  flushed,  her  dress  disordered, 
the  mother  came,  nearer  and  nearer.  Etoile  saw  her. 
She  would  have  called  on  the  earth  to  swallow,  diick 
darkness  to  enshroud,  anything  to  envdop  her  and  hide 
her  from  that  mother. 

But  she  came  on  sdll,  muttering  muntelligible 
words,  rendered  so  by  the  demon  "  Drink."  On  and 
on,  closer  still  to  die  trembling  girl,  whose  eyes  turned 
to  die  stranger,  to  see  if  he  nodced  the  hideous  sight 
before  him,  and  he  misunderstood  that  look  ;  he 
thought  the  girl  was  merely  frightened,  and  claimed 
protecdon  from  him.  Little  guessed  he  the  deep 
interest  she  took,  poor  child,  in  that  degraded  being. 

"  Do  not  tremble,"  he  said,  as  he  took  her  hand,  for 
her  face  was  deadly  pale ;  "  do  not  tremble,  s&e,**  and 
he  pointed  to  the  mother,  who  approached  Uiem, 
"  shall  not  hurt  you,  loathsome  though  she  be,  even 
from  her  state  she  is  harmless.  Why  you  could  strike 
her  from  your  path,  did  she  contaminate  you  by  her 
touch.    What,  trembling  sdll  ? ' ' 

dinging  to  his  arm,  Etoile  sought  to  shrink  behind 
him — sought  to  shun  that  reeling  figure.  She  would 
have  met  it  in  her  own  miserable  home ;  she  would  not 
have  avoided  it  there ;  but  to  be  associated  with  tkat 
before  kit  eye,  it  was  too  much. 

*'  Come  into  this  doorway  undl  that  creature,  whom, 
if  she  were  not  a  woman,  I  would  call  by  a  harsher 
name,  has  passed,"  he  said,  as  he  led  Etoile  into  the 
shelter  of  a  kind  of  porch.  **  Now,  are  you  re- 
assured ?** 

She  shrank  closer  to  the  wall  as  her  eyes  watched 
the  drunkard  past  the  doorway  and  down  the  streeL 

'*  Now,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  led  her  oat  again, 
"  Now  she  is  gone ;  why  you  look  pale  sdll,  and  tremble 
like  an  aspen  leaf;  give  me  your  hand. 

That  young  man  had  his  faults  and  vices,  but  he 
also  had  his  virtues,  and  one  of  them  then  gave  him  a 
nudge  and  whispered,  *'  Don't  be  ashamed  to  draw 
that  girl's  hand  within  your  arm,  and  lead  her  home; 
many  a  less  worthy  one  has  rested  there  before.  And 
let  her  present  state  of  misery— for  there  is  miserr  in 
her  face — ^be  her  safeguard  from  even  a  thought  which 
would  wrong  her."  So  said  that  virtue,  and  he  obeyed 
the  sdll  small  voice. 

" Come,  lean  on  roe,"  he  said ;  "I  will  take  care  of 
you." 

But  she  drew  her  hand  away  from  him,  and  tears 
rolled  over  her  cheeks. 

'*I  must  on  alone  now.  Monsieur,'*  she  replied, 
'*  indeed  you  must  not  come  with  me.*' 

Her  downcast  eyes  and  blushing  cheek  told  a  sad  tale 
but  he  did  not  read  it  so ;  he  only  saw  a  strange,  odd 
manner,  which  he  could  not  understand,  but  which 
gave  her  a  kind  of  fascination  in  his  eyes,  and  then 
every  new  mood  seemed  but  to  bring  out  fresh  bsaudcs 
in  her.  First,  her  playful  gaiety — she  was  beaudfal  in 
that — then  her  desultory  style  of  conversation — that 
was  enchanting  also — and  her  childish  innocence,  and 
her  piquant  simplicity,  and  now  the  deep,  sad  feeling 
shown  in  the  downoast  glance  and  quivering  lip — all 
added  beauty  to  her. 

'*  No,  Monsieur,  no ;  not  on  past  this,"  she  said  "  in- 
deed, no." 

The  tears  fell  very  fast  now,  as  she  tried  to  raise  her 
eyes  to  his  face  (for  she  thought  she  would  like  to  look 
at  him  once  more),  but  ihc  remanbnuiceof  themplhcr 
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kept  ihem  down.  Still  he  held  her  hand,  for  he  pitied 
the  feeling  he  saw  without  understanding. 

"  And  when  am  I  to  hear  of  Pierre  and  the  wonderful 
hox."  he  said. 

"Not  now,  Monsieur,  not  now,"  she  answered 
hastily,  for  a  sound  had  again  struck  on  her  ear, 
carrying  misery  with  it 

"Etoile!"  so  ran  that  sound  in  hrawlirg  drunken 
accent.    "  Etoile !  * '  —it  was  nearer—"  Etoile ! ' » 

She  turned  to  him,  as  she  sought  to  push  him  on  in 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  approaching  voice, 
*'  Oo,  Monsieur,  go ;  if  you  have  any  mercy,  go." 

"Etoile!"  screamed  the  voice  again,  as  the  now 
firantic  girl  urged  more  strongly  his  departure. 

"Oh!  for  our  Lady's  dear  sake,  Monsieur,  go—in 
yeryjpity,  go." 

"Etoile!"  again  shrieked  that  horrid  voice,  now 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  hiding-place  of  the  shudder^ 


ing  girl.  For  one  moment  she  seemed  paralysed  hy 
that  sound,  then,  gaining  zedouhled  energy,  she 
dragged  her  hand  from  the  stranger's,  and,  shrinking 
closely  to  the  wall,  now  enveloped  in  the  deep  gloom 
of  evening,  almost  fled,  silently,  speedily,  he  knew  not 
whither. 

He  could  not  helieve  that  she  was  gone,  she  had 
slipped  so  silently  away  ;  he  thought  she  must  he  near 
him,  close  to  him.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  she  did  not 
answer  ;  he  added  some  words  of  a  soothing  tendency, 
they  produced  no  reply.  He  waited  for  a  few  moments ; 
he  had  forgotten  the  cause  of  her  flight ;  now  he  re- 
membered  it,  as  the  name  was  again  uttered  in  the  same 
inebriated  tone,  but  by  this  time  at  a  distance,  for  the 
speaker  had  passed  far  on—"  Etoile!"— the  sound  was 
indistinct— "Etoile!"— farther  still  —"Etoile!"— 
"  Etoile !"— till  it  was  lost  in  the  depth  and  darkness  of 
those  dismal  streets. 
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On  a  bright  wann  day  in  December  I  walked  oq 
board  tbe  Geelong  steamer,  lying  at  the  Qaeen*8 
Wharf,  Melbourne,  en  route  for  Ballarat.  Business 
of  an  urgent  character  called  me  away,  rather  un- 
willingly, as  I  was  but  partially  recovered  from 
severe  sickness,  and  by  no  means  anticipated  the 
usual  gratification  from  a  journey  through  the  wild 
bush. 

We  were  soon  under  steam  threading  our  way 
through  innumerable  crafts  of  all  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions which  throng  the  Yarra  at  this  part,  then 
after  gliding  along  for  a  few  miles  through  a  dense 
tea  tree  scrub,  which  fringe  the  banks  of  the  river, 
we  emerged  into  a  di£ferent  scene  where  the  Yarra 
disembogues  its  waters  into  Hobson*s  Bay.  Here 
a  magnificent  view  presented  itself  as  the  steamer 
pressed  through  a  hundred  of  the  very  finest  ships 
that  the  world  could  boast,  hardly  one  under  1,000 
tons,  and  many  double  the  size.  Some  were 
decorated  with  gay  flags,  and  the  Union  Jack  or 
tbe  stars  and  stripes  were  conspicuously  displayed 
flaunting  over  many  of  these  leviathans  of  tbe  deep. 
Var  outlay  three  ships  together,  superior  in  appear- 
ance to  those  we  had  passed.  I  did  not  expect  the 
steamer  would  approach  them,  but  the  captain  was 
to  take  passengers  on  board  from  one  of  them. 
They  were  Black  ball  liners,  all  fine  ships ;  but  one, 
however,  had  an  intense  and  peculiar  interest  for 
me,  and  I  was  strangely  agitated,  as  the  steamer 
went  right  past  her,  at  reading  the  name  painted  in 
large  letters  on  her  bow.  It  was  only  about  a 
week  before  that  I  had  been  eagerly  watching  for 
the  arrival  of  this  ship^  and  I  had  come  out  most 
aniionsly  during  a  gale  to  board  her.  A  very  dear 
relation  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  that  vessel 
to  jom  me,  and  right  glad  and  proud  was  I  to  see 
the  good  ship  in  port.  The  Tarioaa  events  of  that 
day  now  passed  before  me  just  as  they  occurred. 


I  remembered  hesitating  at  the  Sandridge  pier  as 
to  whether  I  could  venture  out  iu  a  boat  on  so 
rough  a  sea ;  then,  how  the  thouglits  of  my  dear 
nephew  made  me  regardless  of  health  and  storms ; 
how  the  boatmen  bad  to  tack  to  reach  the  ship,  and 
the  heavy  seas  broke  over  us ;  but  I  was  uncon- 
scious at  the  time  of  everything ;  my  eyes  were 
rivetted  on  the  Horizon,  but  my  thoughts  were  far 
away  on  the  home  and  the  friends  of  my  young 
days,  on  far  different  times  and  scenes.  Seventeen 
long  years  had  passed  since  I  bad  quitted  tbe  home 
of  my  youth,  and  my  two  brothers  who  were  very 
dear  to  me.  Like  tbe  majority  of  tbe  younger 
branches  of  what  is  termed  respectable  families,  it 
had  been  my  destiny  to  seek  my  fortnne  abroad, 
and  a  delicate  constitution  induced  me  to  select 
Australia  as  my  future  home.  I  had  been  one  of 
the  earliest  colonists  of  Victoria,  and  bad  taken  a 
part  in  not  a  few  of  its  early  struggles.  Mine 
iiad  been  a  chequered  fortune,  but  I  bad  always 
paid  twenty  shillings  in  every  fluctuation,  and 
maintained  the  character  of  an  honest  man.  Time 
had  passed  in  this  battle  of  life  quickly,  for  now  it 
seemed  but  as  yesterday  that  I  left  home.  The 
departure  was  vivid,  and  the  latter  portion  of  my 
career  appeared  like  a  dream,  as  if  it  bad  all  passed 
in  a  single  night.  I  remembered  this  nephew  at 
the  time  I  left  Scotland,  a  bright  boy,  a  fine  stout 
dashing  fellow,  full  of  spirit  and  promise ;  and  the 
expectations  of  his  friends  bad  not  been  deceived. 
During  tbe  time  I  bad  been  battling  the  world  in 
Australia  he  bad  passed  an  bonournble  career  at 
school  and  university,  and  I  was  proud  to  read  that 
he  bad  even  taken  the  medal  for  excellence  in  arts 
at  our  Maricbal  College,  where  be  graduated. 
Every  letter  I  received  contained  some  information 
of  him,  and  he  appeared  to  be  a  universal  favourite. 
I  was  very  glad  that  all  our  expections  had  been 
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fvlftlled,  and  that  for  whatever  rauk  of  life  he  waa 
destined  be  would  be  happy  and  dislingoiahed. 
My  affectionate  reg&rd  towards  roj  ucphew  was 
reciprocated  by  him,  and  he  announced  at  length 
his  intention  of  joining  me  in  Yicteria.  It  would 
be  uselesa  to  describe  the  gratification  which  this 
annonncement  gave  me.  I  anticipated  the  greatest 
pleasure  from  our  reunion.  Our  tastes  were  very 
similar,  and  so  I  looked  forward  anxiously  to  his 
arrival,  eounting  the  hoars  until  the  Horiaon  should 
be  signalised.  No  vessel  had  ever  entered  the 
port  in  which  I  felt  the  same  interest,  and  as  I 
approached  her  I  gaaed  with  pleasure  on  her  grand 
proporUouf  •  She  waa  a  right  noble  ship  of  about 
S,000  tons  register,  and  admirably  moulded  with  a 
combination  of  qualities  difficult  to  attain  in  a 
ship.  The  Horiaon  had  dropped  her  anchor  out- 
side the  Morning  Light,  another  Black-ball  liner, 
as  I  came  up.  The  health  officer  was  ou  board, 
and  the  boat  had  to  lie  off  for  a  few  minutes  until 
his  examination  was  concluded.  At  last  his  flag 
went  down,  to  signify  that  all  was  right,  and  that 
tlie  ship  was  free  from  disease.  The  boat  rounded 
her  stem,  wiiich  appeared  to  tower  above  us  like  a 
castle.  1  was  at  this  moment  not  a  little  nervous 
at  the  heavy  sea  breakin£r  over  our  quarter,  and 
crouched  in  the  stern ;  but  rtfcollccting  myself,  I 
thought  my  nephew  must  be  a  sailor  after  so  long 
a  voyage,  and  would  think  little  of  my  courage  if 
he  saw  me  a  afraid  of  salt  water ;  so  I  sat  bolt 
upright  until  we  reached  a  rope  ladder.  I  left 
Charlie  a  boy,  thought  I,  as  I  ascended  the  side 
and  high  bulwarks  of  the  IXori^ou ;  I  shall  now 
embrace  him  a  fine  fellow ;  I  shall  have  a  con- 
necting link  again  with  the  home  of  my  youth. 

At  length  I  reached  the  top,  and  gazed  anxiously 
down  on  the  dtpk,  exprcting  him  at  the  ladder  to 
receive  me.  1  saw  the  bustle  usual  upon  an  emi- 
grant ship  reaching  its  destination.  Many  anxious 
feces  were  there,  but  none  that  I  could  mistake 
for  my  nephew.  No  person  seemed  to  have  noticed 
me  much,  and  I  descended  to  the  main  deck,  and 
inquired  of  one,  who  Z  supposed  was  the  slcwnrd, 
**Yuu  have  a  passenger  named  McCombio  on 
board  P" 

"Yes,  we  had,"  said  the  man,  "but  he  is 
dead.'* 

In  an  instant,  like  a  flash  of  electricity,  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  loss,  and  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  to  it,  were  vividly  before 
me.  The  awful  shock  it  would  give  hi;)  family, 
—not  only  the  loss,  but  that  his  death'  at  sea,  far 
from  all  who  were  dear  to  him — the  trial  for  me  to 
communicate  this  intelligence  to  his  father,  who 
doated  on  him,  and  the  loss  to  myself,  which  X 
felt  to,  be  irreparable.  The  seene  of  his  death, 
far  from  those  who  loved  him,  then  started  up 
before  mc ;  I  thought  of  how  sad  must  have  been 
his  feelings  as  his  sand  run  out,  and  he  approached 
that  "bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns;**  and  iast,  the  deaths  of  his  mother  and 
aister,  at  both  of  whose  funerals  I  had  been 
present. 


And  still  I  stood  on  the  spot,  for  the  captaia 
now  come,  and  I  was  invited  into  his  cabin.  He 
was  a  kind,  good-hearted  man,  and  seemed  to 
sympathise  with  me.  "  He  was  a  noble  joung 
man,  your  nephew,**  aaid  he ;  "  yon  would  bare 
been  proud  to  have  met  him.*' 

The  doctor  of  the  ship  now  had  entered,  and  I 
learned  that  my  poor  nephew  bad  fallen  a  victim 
to  that  dread  and  insidious  disease — pulmorv  con- 
sumption. How  many  of  the  brightest  and  most 
prombing  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  same  distrojiug 
scourge.  "  Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young'' 
— the  best  are  always  the  first  taken  away  from 
us;  the  unamiable  remain.  The  circumstance 
had  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  me,  and  brings  to 
my  recollection  an  almost  similar  event,  which  is 
very  touch iugly  and  feelingly  alluded  to  in  a  small 
poem  written  by  Sir  William  i  Beckett,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  Victoria,  and  headed  the  "Admiral":— 

And  now,  like  chicken  nettling  close  beneath  its  niolher*s 

wing, 
Beside  the  mighty  Jdmirai  oar  little  craft  we  brinir, 
And  up  tlie  ladder  trippinglyi  bcl  nniionsly,  we  go. 
"  Well,  captain,  bavc  yon  brought  the  nevrs  of  separation  P** 

-No! 
A  clear,  cold  monosyllable,  whose  truth  we  cannot  doubt,* 
Yel,  captain,  crew,  and  passengers,  we  crowd  still  rouad 

about 
With  questions  which  we  feel  are  vain,  yet  keep  tts  lingeriag 

there, 
As  if  the  good  ship  Admiral  some  gratefal  news  most  bear. 

And  grateful  news  there  if  for  son'C : — look,  there's  &  sccue 

of  bliss  ! 
"  My  Catherine !— and   Bessie,  too  I — Oh,  God  be  thanked 

fortius!" 
Tiio  father  scarcely  deemed  that  hAth  his  treasures  vonld  be 

brought. 
But  here  thry  arc — within  his  arms— and   to   his  bosom 

canght : 
That  bonnie  lass  from  Scotland,  too,  wliom  looketh  tk§  to 

greet  P 
A  foBd  and  faithful  girl,  I'd  ewatr,  her  true  love  come  to 

meet. 
I  thought  so  ;— none  but  sweathrart's  lips  would  give  that 

kiss  on  deck ; 
Oh,  what  of  •*  SeparationV  fate  do  hearts  so  happy  reck  } 

Bui  what  is  yonder  P  one,  rocthinks,  who  find*  not  those 

he  sougiit ; 
No  grateful   news    for    him,  I  feur,    the   Jdmirai  lialh 

brought. 
Where  are  the  voices  he  ^should  hear,  the  faces  he  shoald 

seep 
"  Not  here  P     When,  captain,  do  they  come  P— Why  came 

they  not  with  tkee  ? 
From  Liverpool  they  vcre  to  join.**    Tiie  eaptain  still  stood 

dumb. 
He  coMld  not  tell  him  what  he  knew— that  thry  would  %ettr 

come. 
"  Why  came  they  not  P— a  whisper  ran  around  that  told 

us  all, 
But  still,  too  gently,  on  the  ear  of  him  who  askod,  to  fall. 

At  Inst,  his  kindrfd's  faie  is  told  ;  no  more  by  land  or  sea, 
Thow  knowest  now,  bereaved  onel  can  they  revisit  Ihee, 
Yet  bow  thee  not  despairingly  to  sack  them  vainly  here; 
A  calmer  haven  have  they  found,  a  sky  more   bright  aad 
clear. 

.,  .    1^  ■  -.  ii  ■ 
*  The  AdmirnI  arrived  at  the  lime  that  the  D«tta  of  the 
separation  of  Port  Piiilip,  now  Vieturi:«,  from   Nov  Soatb 
Wales,  was  anxioubly  txpectcd. 
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The  reader  may  now  undenUnd  the  reason  whj 
I  was  so  maeh  interested  in  the  Horison,  and  wfa/ 
I  glaaeed  with  saeh  melancholy  interest  on  her 
atatelj  masts  and  noble  ontiine,  as  the  steamer 
swept  ronnd  her  towards  another  "  Black-baller," 
where  a  whole  bevy  of  passengers  for  Gleelong  and 
Ballarat  were  taken  on  board. 

Having  roanded  Qellibrand*s  Point  and  light- 
house, the  steamer  was  fairly  out  of  Hobson's 
inlet,  and  in  the  large  bason  of  water  known  as 
the  Bay  of  Port  Philip.  I  sat  in  a  moody  reverie 
for  some  time,  my  thoughts  far  away,  when  I  was 
roused  by  the  motion  of  the  steamer,  which,  now 
that  we  had  quitted  the  friendly  shore  of  the 
WiUiamstown  neok  of  land,  began  to  be  disagree- 
able. We  were  now  running  in  a  parallel  line 
with  the  entraaoe  to  the  bay  opening  from  Bass' 
Straits,  and  we  had  the  full  force  of  the  heavy  sea, 
whioh  set  in  knocking  tlie  steamer  about  like  a 
mere  plaything.  Many  of  the  passengers  were 
sick,  and  I  confess  to  feeling  rather  ill,  and  I 
began  to  walk  about  and  admire  the  noble  land 
and  sea  prospeet  which  was  rolled  out  around  me 
like  a  panorama.  The  vast  sheet  of  water,  usually 
tolerably  ealm,  was  seething  and  boiling  around 
roe ;  but  at  a  distance  its  deep  blue  changed  under 
the  bright  sunshine  to  cerulean,  over  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  sea.  The  bay  was  girdled  by  vait  chains 
of  mountains,  edged  by  what  seemed  a  mile  or  two 
of  plain,  but  whioh  experience  told  me  was,  in 
many  instances,  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in 
breadth.  Amongst  these  ranges  Mount  Macedon, 
Plenty,  Dsrdeuing,  Blackwood  Station  Peak,  and 
Away  seaward,  Rlisa,  and  the  mountains  towards 
Gape  Otway,  were  all  conspicuous,  silent,  solemn, 
but  watchful,  like  guardians  of  the  country. 

The  Bay  of  Port  Philip  is  entered  by  an  opening 
from  Bass*  Straits,  through  which  the  tide  rushes 
between  two  bold  headlands  or  cliffs,  named  Point 
Kepean  and  Queen's  Cliff.  At  the  latter  a  water- 
ing place  of  oonsiderable  celebrity  has  been  formed, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  most  romantic  spot.  Tlie 
white  houses  seem  to  nestle  in  a  sheltered  nook 
just  inside  the  diff,  which  protects  them  from  the 
violence  of  the  storms  from  seaward.  On  a  fine 
day  the  point  overlooking  the  entrance  just  by  the 
lighthouse,  is  a  favourite  promenade,  and  is  often 
thronged  with  persons  in  holiday  attire,  who  have 
•ome  here  in  quest  of  health.  Far  down,  hundreds 
of  feet  below,  rolls  the  current,  with  the  ships 
entering  and  departing.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  entrance,  the  bare,  staring  scalp  of  Point 
Kepean  presents  itself.  To  the  left  is  the  bay, 
with  its  bold  indented  coast ;  not  far  off  is  Mount 
Elisa,  covered  with  trees,  and,  as  the  radiant  sun« 
shine  glows  on  them,  it  is  wonderful  to  mark  their 
diversity  of  colouring,  from  light  brown  and  haxel 
to  dark,  sombre,  deep  green.  To  the  right  is  the 
ocean,  with  its  monstrous  dash,  like  native  music ; 
and  farther  on,  the  bold  headland  of  Cape  Otway, 
and  its  rocky  and  precipitous  coast.  There  are 
several  pretty  little  townships  nestling  here  and 
there,  in  little  recesses  along  the  coast,  between 


the  head  and  the  main  cities  of  Melbdume  and 
Geelong,  while  at  the  very  top  of  the  vast  inland 
sheet  of  water,  Brighton,  St.  Kilda,  and  Sand- 
ridge  display  their  villas  and  splendid  rural  resi- 
dences to  great  advantage.  The  rough  sea  made 
me  regret  that  an  unfortunate  circumstance  had 
prevented  me  from  carrying  out  my  original  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  Ballarat  overland  on  horse- 
back. 

A  few  days  before,  happening  to  observe  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a  mare  for  sale,  highly  recom- 
mended, with  reference  to  a  well  known  hotel  in 
Melbourne,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  the  place  and 
examined  the  animal,  whioh  was  well  adapted  for 
my  purpose.  The  owner  seemed  an  Engliih 
farmer  of  the  middle  rank,  and  informed  me  that 
he  had  a  farm  near  Castlemaine  ;  that  he  did  not 
like  riding  in  public  conveyances  with  "  all  sorts 
of  people,'*  and  therefore  had  ridden  down ;  but 
that  it  would  be  too  much  for  the  mare  to  return, 
and  he  had  resolved  to  overcome  liis  virtuous 
scruples  against  riding  with  *'  all  sorts**  in  "  cobbs/* 
and  take  the  conveyance  home.  He  further  said 
that  bis  name  was  Thomas  Taite,  and  that  his 
neighbours  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Honest 
Tom  Taite."  The  landlord  seemed  to  be  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  Honest  Tom,  and  he  nodded  to 
one  of  the  first  merchants  of  the  colony,  who  just 
then  passed,  and  who  acknowledged  the  recogni- 
tion. We  came  to  terms,  and  I  said  that  I  would 
take  the  mare,  but  as  one  of  the  shoes  required 
altering,  he  despatched  the  ostler  to  the  forge 
with  her ;  and,  meantime,  in  company  with  my 
very  fastidious  friend,  I  proceeded  to  Ihe  bank, 
drew  the  money,  and  paid  and  received  a  receipt. 
I  parted  with  him,  and  went  to  my  office  o  i  some 
passing  business,  where  I  was  detained  some  time. 
I  then  went  after  the  mare,  and  on  my  way  met 
the  ostler,  and  inquired  where  he  had  left  my 
mare. 

'*  Your  mare  ?**  said  he,  with  a  bewildered  look. 
"  Why,  did  you  pay  for  her  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

"Then,**  said  he,  "the  man  is  a  villian,  for  he 
has  gone  off  with  the  mare.** 

I  could  hardly  believe  him,  and  at  first  blamed 
**  Tom"  for  using  the  mare  after  he  was  paid ;  but 
as  time  passed  on,  and  he  did  not  re  appear,  I 
became  alarmed,  and  inquired  of  the  landlord 
about  him.  To  my  extreme  mortification,  I  found 
that  he  only  knew  him  as  a  customer,  and  was 
now  anxious  to  disown  his  acquaintance  as  far  aa 
possible.  I  went,  without  any  farther  delay,  and 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police ;  but 
by  this  time  "  Tom**  had,  no  doubt,  made  good 
use  of  his  time,  and  cleared  out  of  town.  I  at 
once  set  the  money  down  as  lost ;  but  I  was  not 
without  hopes  that  the  police  would  yet  bring  me 
once  more  face  to  face  with  my  fastidiously  vir- 
tuous acquaintance— "Honest  Tom  Taite."  I 
was  not  so  much  vexed  at  the  loss  of  the  money 
as  at  the  bare- faced  manner  in  which  I  had  been 
I  duped.     I  felt  sad  and  disappointed  at  another 
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melancfaoly  example  of  the  baseness  of  haaun 
natare.  I  was  neTer  more  oompletelj  deoeWed  io 
any  one  than  in  Mr.  Taite,  and  I  had  had  eighteen 
years'  experience  of  colonial  sharpers.  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  think  of  buying  another  roadster, 
but  proceeded  on  my  journey  by  the  public  con- 
Tcyanees  of  the  colony. 

I  did  not  recoTcr  from  the  attack  of  sea  sick- 
ness nntil  we  had  turned  to  the  right,  and  were 
sheltered  by  the  Bellerine  hills,  when  the  sea 
again  became  placid,  and  I  was  sufficiently  reco- 
Tcred  to  look  around  me.  The  town  of  Qeelong 
U  beautifully  planted  at  the  end  of  the  Bay  of 
Corio ;  it  rests  on  a  long  ascent,  gradually  using 
from  the  water's  edge,  and  his  an  exeellent 
appearance  as  the  eye  rests  on  it  from  the  Bsy. 
It  is  the  second  town  in  Victoria,  taking  cTery- 
thing  into  account,  but  for  business  and  population 
Ballarat  is  at  present  considerably  before  it.  The 
houses  are  built  mostly  of  freestone,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  which  gives  them  a  delicate  appearance. 
There  are  many  very  fine  public  buildings,  and  the 
private  houses  and  shops  have  a  more  substantial 
appearance  than  those  of  any  other  Australian 
town.  As  the  stranger  ascends  one  of  the  main 
streets  to  the  top  of  the  ascent,  he  finds  that 
there  is  no  bustle,  as  in  Melbourne.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  is  quiet,  and  suggestive  of  the  calm 
repose  of  an  old-fsshioned  country  town  in  Eng- 
land. Arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  he  will 
have  a  noble  and  picturesque  view,  such  as  will 
reconcile  him  to  the  spot.  At  his  feet  lies  the 
bay — its  glossed  and  shining  waters  resplendent 
like  silver  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  To  the  right 
is  Station  Peak,  raising  its  bold,  rugged  outline 
from  the  long,  rolling  plains^  which  seem  to  stretch 
away  for  many  miles  in  tlie  distant  landscape ;  and 
to  the  left  are  Bellerine  Hills,  Queen's  Cliff,  and 
Mount  Eliza.  On  the  eye  becoming  satiated  with 
this  view,  he  has  but  to  turn  round,  and  it  will 
range  over  a  noble  prospect.  Long  plains,  deep 
woods,  lined  by  silver  streams,  and  the  bsck 
ground  filled  up  by  noble  mountain  ranges,  rearing 
their  blue  summits  to  the  clouds. 

On  arriving  at  Geelong,  I  went  at  once  to  the 
booking  office  of  Cobb*s  telegraph  line,  and  secured 
a  ticket  by  the  morning  coach  for  Ballarat.  This 
line  is  just  as  popular  between  Geelong  and  tbe 
western  diggings,  as  between  Mplbourne  and  the 
great  gold  mines  around  Castlemaine  and  Bendigo. 
Where  is  Cobb,  is  often  asked,  who  owns  so  vast 
a  number  of  coadies,  and  whose  conveyances  are 
so  popular  P  It  is,  however,  very  questionable  if 
the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
fame  has  spread. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  an  American,  and  has  returned 
long  ago  to  his  native  country*  He  started  a  line 
of  conveyances  from  Melbourne  to  Castlemaine 
some  time  after  the  gold  discoveries.  It  was  done 
on  a  proper  system.  Mr.  Cobb  bad  spirit  to  buy 
good  horses,  and  get  first- class  American  coaches, 
to  employ  good  Yankee  whips,  and  in  a  couple  of 
years  or  so  he  had  been  so  extensively  patromscd. 


that  he  sold  out,  and  retired  with  a  moderate  for> 
tune.  Still,  more  coaches  were  required,  and  stili 
Cobb's  coaches  kept  increasing,  until  districts, 
whose  very  existence  Mr.  Cobb  did  not  dream  of, 
now  had  his  conveyances  flying  along  their  tho- 
roughfares. A  friend  of  mine  recently  purdiaaed 
the  line  from  Cobb's  successor,  and  the  horses  and 
coaches  were  valued  at  £35,000.  The  different 
lines  are  now  in  the  hands  of  several  new  pro- 
prietors, as  the  whole  became  too  gigantic  sa 
undertaking  for  any  individual.  There  were  three 
coaches  belonging  to  "  Cobb"  running  daily  be> 
tween  Ballarat  and  Geelong,  besides  several  belong- 
ing to  opposition  companies. 

At  five  minutes  to  six  the  coaeh,  drawn  by  six 
grey  horses,  drew  up  before  the  office  of  Cobb  and 
Co.,  Malop-street.  In  a  few  seconds  the  whole 
fifteen  seats  were  occupied;  the  derk  examined 
each  passenger's  ticket,  which  apparently  was  satis- 
factory. Six  o'dock  chimed,  and  with  a  loud 
shout  to  the  horses  from  the  driver,  we  went  off  at 
a  hard  canter.  The  sun  was  rising  from  behind  the 
Bellerine  hills  in  a  glorious  puiple  doud,  which 
spread  about  half  way  across  the  bay  of  Corio. 
The  effulgent  orb  kx>ked  like  a  large  ball  of  fire  en- 
veloped in  a  purple  cloud.  The  scene  so  well 
remembered  by  me  in  the  Hdl  of  Ebilis^  started 
into  my  mind;  I  reoolleoted  the  passage  well, 
"  An  infinity  of  elders,  with  streaming  beards,  and 
afrits  in  complete  armour,  had  prostrated  theoMelves 
before  the  ascent  of  a  lofty  eminence,  on  the  top 
of  which,  upon  a  globe  of  fire,  sat  the  formidable 
Ebilis.''  I  had  been  an  unwilling  admirer  of  this 
scene ;  for  while  I  could  not  sufficiently  condemn 
the  apparent  levity  of  the  writer,  the  sublimity  and 
grandeur  of  the  conception  had  captivated  me.  I 
could  now  imagine  that  I  beheld  Ebilis  in  person, 
ncscribed  as  a  young  man  whose  noble  and  regular 
features  seemed  to  have  been  tarnished  by  malig- 
nant vapours,  in  whose  largo  eyes  appeared  both 
pride  and  despair,  while  his  flowing  hair  ret«ined 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  an  angel  of  light.  In 
his  hsnd,  which  thunder  had  blasted,  he  swayed 
the  iron  sceptre  that  causes  tbe  monster  Ouranbad 
and  all  the  powers  of  the  abyss  to  tremble.  He 
assumed  form  and  shape,  and  to  my  mind's  rye,  he 
fat  on  an  enormous  globe  before  me ;  and  there  also 
approached  across  the  glossy  terraces,  for  such  the 
bay  seemed,  the  caliph  and  Nouronilvar,  and  tbe 
ambulating  spectres  stalking  slowly  on,  absorbed  in 
profound  reverie.  All  passed  before  me  like  a 
scenic  representation,  and  I  was  buried  in  profound 
meditation.  It  wssa  happy  but  brief  moment,  for 
I  was  soon  awakened  to  the  living  world  by  a 
scream  ;  and  on  arousing,  observed  two  of  the  pas> 
sengers  throwing  themselves  wildly  out  of  the  con- 
veyance, the  women  screaming  dreadfully,  and  the 
horses  careering  down  a  steep  hill.  The  drag  had 
broken  with  such  violence  as  to  throw  the  coach- 
man from  his  seat,  when  happily  the  passenger  who 
sat  next  him  seized  him  with  a  firm  grasp,  and 
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beld  htm  notil  ho  reoorered  hU  place.  Fortunately, 
idthoagh  a  steep,  it  was  a  short,  decli?lty  ;  for 
finding  no  check  on  the  heavy  conveyance,  which 
pressed  on  them  from  behind,  the  horses  went  off 
like  ihe  wind.  In  a  moment  we  reached  the 
bottom,  and  were  ascending  the  hill  on  the  other 
side,  which  was  steep  enough  to  pull  up  any  animals. 
The  two  passengers  who  had  thrown  themselves 
out  came  up  looking  rai  her  foolish,  and  we  pursued 
our  journey  to  the  first  stage,  where  a  coach  was 
ready  in  case  of  accidents.  The  breakage  of  the 
drag  is  about  as  hazardous  an  event  as  can  occur  in 
descending  a  long  incline,  and  is  certain  to  be 
attended  with  accidents,  particularly,  as  is  often  the 
case,  when  the  road  winds  and  turns  about  the 
hill.  An  accident  of  the  kind  recently  occurredin 
the  descent  to  Bacchus  Marsh;  the  whole  team, 
with  the  conveyance,  went  over  at  one  of  the  turns, 
and  every  one  of  the  horses  were  killed.  The  pas- 
sengers all  managed  to  throw  themselves  out; 
and  it  was  very  singular  that  not  one  of  them  was 
killed.  I  was  in  one  of  the  "  Argus'*  line  of 
coaches  to  Castlemaine  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
same  accident  occurred  at  Eiphinstone.  I  found 
myself  out  in  a  moment,  but  never  could  discover 
if  I  had  been  ejected  by  a  jolt,  or  in  mere  nervous- 
ness had  {thrown  myself  out,  without  being  con- 
acious  of  the  circumstance.  A  sailor  who  was  in 
the  coach  lay  down,  as  he  said,  in  the  hold,  that  is 
below  the  seats*  and  escaped  any  injury.  I  am  half 
inclined  to  think  his  conrse  about  as  prudent,  per- 
haps, as  any  that  could  be  adopted,  when  horses 
run  away  with  a  coach,  as  persons  jumping  out 
might  be  killed  by  the  fall. 

About  half-past  eight  the  coach  was  delayed  ten 
minutes,  for  a  breakfast  of  the  most  substantial 
character,  including  the  standing  bush -dish,  beef 
steaks  and  onions.  The  Chinamen,  who  were 
passengers,  sat  next  me,  and  being  the  only  pas- 
senger in  gentleman's  garb,  I  bestowed  seme 
civilities  on  "  John,'*  as  every  Chinaman  is  termed. 
They  appeared  poor,  harmless  creatures,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  accommodate  them.  I  had  often 
observed  Europeans  use  them  ill,  and  refuse  either 
to  sit  down  at  table,  or  even  ride  in  the  same  seat 
with  them  in  public  conveyances.  This  was  not 
the  case  on  the  present  occasion,  and  they  got  on 
comfortably  enough,  as  they  slept  nearly  over  the 
whole  route.  There  are  large  numbers  of  these 
people  at  all  the  old  diggings.  The  influx  has 
been  so  great  that  the  Legislature  has  been  under 
the  necessity  of  using  efforts  to  prevent  their  in- 
crease, and  a  heavy  poll-tax  is  charged  upon  all 
who  land  in  Victoria.  The  Chinese  do  not  dig 
holes,  but  generally  keep  about  worn  out  diggings, 
washing  old  stuff,  ur  searching  about  old  deserted 
boles.  They  seem  a  harmless  race,  but  their  pro- 
ceedings at  Singapore,  and  in  other  possessions  of 
Great  Britain,  tend  to  show  that  they  are  dangerous 
when  they  become  numerically  powerful.  I  ob- 
served with  pleasure  that,  although  my  fellow 
passengers  were  in  the  garb  of  the  diggings,  and 
working  men,  they  behaved  with  singular  propriety. 


They  were  well  conducted,  sensible  men,  who  in 
terfered  with  nothing  beyond  their  own  business' 
and  the  politics  of  the  colony,  in  which  every 
person  has  a  pecuniary  interest.  The  driver,  who 
was  a  showy  fellow,  was  an  exception.  He  sat 
down  to  breakfast  and  attempted  some  "  badinage," 
and  volunteered  to  relate  some  anecdotes,  whose 
evident  tendency  was  not  over  moral;  but  he 
received  no  encouragement  from  any  one.  He 
was  allowed  to  proceed  uninterrupted,  but  no 
person  either  replied  to,  or  noticed  him.  He 
seemed  disconcerted,  and  brought  the  relation  of 
his  reminescences  to  a  speedy  close. 

We  now  passed  the  long  plains  that  lie  to  the 
west.  The  Marrabool  lay  almost  in  our  way  for 
the  first  thirty  miles,  and  we  [msscJ  close  to  the 
Annaki  hills,  which  were  on  the  other  bank  of  that 
river.  The  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  I  was 
much  disappointed  at  observing  tiie  small  quantity 
cultivated  and  reclaimed  to  the  uses  of  civilized 
life.  The  road  was  crowded  with  loaded  waggons 
proceeding  to  Ballarat ;  many  of  those  vehicles  had 
six  horses,  and  none  less  than  four.  I  hardly 
observed  a  common  dray  on  -the  road ;  they  have 
been  completely  superseded  by  waggons,  and  the 
latter,  in  their  turn,  will  shortly  disappear,  and  the 
iron  horse  will  take  their  place  along  this  line  with 
the  surplus  for  the  population  of  Ballarat. 

On  quitting  the  long  plains  we  traversed  a  long 
deep  forest  which  had  the  usual  peculiarities  of  the 
Australian  bush.  The  trees  were  gnarled,  stunted, 
and  most  forbidding  in  appearance;  the  ground 
rose  and  fell  with  those  sudden  undulations  pecu* 
liar  to  Australian  scenery ;  and  mile  after  mile  was 
passed  without  anything  to  break  the  monotony, 
except  here  and  there  a  roadside  inn,  and  the 
crowds  of  loaded  waggons,  through  which  the 
driver  had  much  diC&culty  in  threading  his  way, 
particularly  where  the  tracks  were  narrow.  It 
surprised  me  that  the  conveyances  could  proceed 
at  all,  but  I  was  tenfold  astonished  that  they  could 
proceed  along  during  night  at  the  rate  which  they 
make.  Accidents  do  occasionally  occur,  and  a 
coach  had  been  upset  a  few  days  before  I  went  up 
in  consequence  of  coming  in  collision  with  a  waggon. 
In  one  of  the  night  coaches,  too,  a  man  slippeid  off 
the  back  seat  in  a  sudden  jolt,  he  v.is  caught  by  an 
apron  strap  and  dragged  some  distance.  On  the 
accident  being  discovered  the  man  was  dead. 

Wo  emerged  from  the  bush,  passed  through 
Buningong,  a  rising  town,  and  through  a  more 
open  and  fertile  country.  About  one  o'clock  we 
came  to  the  BalUrat  diggings,  but  it  was  nearly 
two  before  the  coach  reached  the  Government 
township,  and  drew  up  at  Bath's  Hotel. 

I  had  not  been  at  Ballarat  since  the  first  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  1851,  when  the  great  rush  en- 
sued.  I  was  therefore,  after  I  had  fairly  mastered 
the  localities,  able  to  form  a  good  opinion  of  the 
surprising  changes  which  a  few  short  years  had 
made.  I  took  my  stand  near  the  hospital,  on  the 
highest  ground,  and  had  a  splendid  panoramic  view 
of  the  world-famed  Ballarat.    I  had  stood  on  the 
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sane  spot  on  tlie  oeeation  of  my  former  visit ; 
then  the  wbole  vallej  and  the  hille  around  were 
ch>thed  m  Terdare,  except  on  one  small  point  op- 
posite me,  which  ran  down  from  a  mora  contidcr- 
abto  hill,  although  hardly  a  portico  of  it,  and 
where,  perhaps,  a  few  thousand  diggers  might  have 
been  assembled.  Now  the  whole  of  the  vast  valley, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  crowded  with 
houses  and  tents.  The  old  Golden  Poiut,  as  it 
was  termed,  was  still  visible,  but  like  alt  the  other 
surrounding  spaces  of  vacant  hmd,  not  a  blade  of 
grass  or  vegetation  was  visible ;  nothing  but  the 
white  and  yellow  clay  which  had  doubtlesa  been 
turned  over  and  over  in  some  »pots  in  quest  of  the 
precious  metal — 

Tbr  IS  the  eye  eoald  reach,  oo  tree  it  tcen«> 
Earth  elad  ia  ranct  leonis  the  Uvelj  greea. 

Right  in  front  of  where  I  stood,  bounding  the 
view  in  that  quarter,  and  by  far  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object  in  the  stirriug  and  diversiled  landscape, 
was  Mount  Waraneep,  a  regular  gem  of  natural 
beauty,  rising  up  abruptly  in  solitary  magnificence 
without  any  companion  of  its  solitude.  Its  sides 
were  thkkly  covered  with  trees,  and  a  dense  fire 
raged  on  one  point,  the  flames  rising  in  lurid  clouds, 
and  dancing  and  shooting,  in  long  pyramids  and 
spires,  flame  over  the  tdl  forest.  Conspieuons 
everywhere  were  the  engine-houses  working  the 
various  **  leads.  *  I  may  here  state  that  at  BaUarat 
there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  solitary  digging. 
The  miners  are  associated  into  companies,  with  re- 
gularly kept  books,  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer, 
often  containing  as  many  as  one  hundred  partners. 
The  pfamt,  in  the  shi^  of  engines  and  ma- 
chinery, oflcn  coets  from  one  to  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  it  sot  seldom  happens  that  the  vast 
amount  of  kbour  required  to  sink  a  shaft,  will 
rim  over  a  period  of  twelve  months,  during  which 
time  the  proprietary  receive  no  raturn  for  their 
hbour  md  capital.  The  blast  daily  going,  often 
ftom  900  to  400  feel  through  the  solid  masses  of 
rock ;  the  labour  is  so  herculean,  and  the  hope  of 
profit  so  cfistant,  that  it  is  surprising  persons 
should  be  found  to  undertake  those  gigantic  works. 
The  gain  is,  however,  at  times  enormous,  as  when 
they  strike  the  lead,  the  fortunate  parties  come  on 
extensive  pockets  of  solid  gold.  The  partners  in 
the  other  companies  Hve  on  in  hopes  that  some 
day  they  will  be  equally  successful;  and  I  found 
that  the  majority  of  the  miners,  whether  working 
in  large  or  small  parties,  were  sustained  by  the 
pleasures  of  hope.  I  went  to  see  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Company's  shaft.  There  were,  I  understood, 
about  seventy  members  in  this  association.  They 
had  an  engine  and  all  the  apparatus  necessary,  and 
had  opened  a  claim  not  far  from  the  hospital,  and 
got  down  about  three  hundred  feet.  Many  of  the 
miners  had  become  invoked,  and  had  been  under 
the  necessity  of  selling  their  shares  to  capitalists, 
who  often  obtained  from  five  to  ten  shares,  and  em- 
ployed kbourers  to  work  them,  as  it  is  a  rule  in 
those  societies  that  the  work  nwy  be  done  by 
prosy.    Many  original  holders  had  been  compelled 


to  mortgage  their  shares  to  bcaiding-hoMc  keepsii 
and  the  owners  of  hotels ;  ao  by  the  time  the  shda 
became  really  remunerative,  the  majority  of  the 
originid  holders  must,  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  have  placed  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of 
benefit.     I  went  down  into  the  bowels  of  this 
mountain,  when  many  hundred  feet  below  the  ear- 
face  of  the  ground  men  are  opening  ap  "  drivee," 
or  long  narrow  corridors,  running  ia  every  directkm 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  much  priaed  '<leaiP*  to 
have  taken.     The  descent  here  is  io  aa  iron  pail, 
which  is  taken  up  and  down   with  the  utmost 
celerity  by  machinery,  worked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft.    I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  manner  in 
which  they  blasted  the  rocks  in  the  shafts  st  a 
great  distaacc  under  ground,  and  famd  that  the 
"  last  man"  bek>w  who  fired  the  fusee  had  ao  other 
means  of  escape  but  the  bucket,  which  was  diava 
as  quickly  as  possible  up  by  his  compaoioiis  at  a 
preconcerted  signal.    As  might  be  expected,  msny 
accidents  do  occur  ia  bbsting,  in  which  homan  lifo 
is  sacrificed ;  and  I  was  shown  a  shaft  where  three 
men  were  killed,  in  consequence  of  their  believiag 
the  fusee  had  gone  out,  but  at  the  very  momeat 
they  had  rashly  descended  under  this  impression, 
the  expkmon  took  pb^e,  which  totally  ahattered 
the  bodies  of  the  miners.    An  aeeident  wlueh 
threatened  to  he  fatal  occurred  on  the  daj  Iwascn 
Ballarat.     A  poor  fellow   was    working  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  a  small  piece  of  rock 
accidentally  fell  on  his  head  and  stnnned  him. 
His  companions  working  the  windlass  above  heard 
him  moan,  and  hurried  to  h»  asabtance.     He  was 
senseless,  and  was  with  very  great  care  removed 
to  the  nearest  tent,  and  mediad  aid  obtained.    He 
recovered,  but  was  never  able,  I  have  sinoe  beea 
informed,  to  work  at  the  miaes ;  and  he  waa  under 
the  necessity  of  selling  his  shara  and  retiring  to 
some  relatives  who  owned  a  farm  in  the  country. 
The  following  account  from  the  pen  of  n  BaUacat 
miner,  of  his  personal  experiences  of  narrow  escapes^ 
will  be  interesting  :-^ 

Many  have  been  the  deathe  Ami  miaiag  aeodaati ;  bat 
•ooie  iattaaeet  of  eieape  are  MKMig  the  aoat  ainealoei 
thing!  I  ever  heard  of.  I  fenwmber,  about  three  or  foo^ 
yeart  ago,  a  man  who  had  been  working  alongiida  of  mt 
on  Golden  Point,  was  working  a  hole  on  Bakery  Hill » I 
think^nncommonly  deep  it  waa  fbr  thoae  daya,  I  believe  it 
waa  the  deepeat  hole  on  Ballarat  at  Ihe  tine.  Well,  he 
waa  on  the  night  watch.  He  had  been  hdow  the  first  ahill, 
and  I  had  cone  np  for  tapper,  bit  being  very  tired,  he  teek 
a  seat  on  the  backet,  which  wai  standing  near  the  nonth  of 
the  shaft,  and  somehow  dosed  off  to  sleep.  Preeently  one  of 
the  men  called  out,  "  Bill,  ain't  yoa  for  any  rapper  P*  *  All 
night,'>  says  he,  "FlI  come  dfireotly;'*  bat  poor  AMwv,  he 
was  too  sleepy,  and  went  nodding  aydn,  with  h»  ksad  rigkt 
over  the  shaft;  he  got  drowiaer  and  drowiaer  and  aodM 
head-foremost  down.  The  men  heard  him  go,  and  ntshed  to 
the  windlass,  and  yon  may  fancy  their  astoniabmeat,  a 
second  or  two  after,  to  hear  him  singing  oat-^in  rather  a 
fuint  voice,  oeitainlr— <■  Heavin-np."  Yea,  Bill  had  tnn« 
bled  down  a  hole  aboat  170  feet  deep^  aad  «m  oaa^ma. 
tively  unhnrti  eertainly  his  head  and  badL  were  bmiaed,  far, 
in  going  down,  he  had  performed  a  siieoesaioa  of  aoner- 
sanlts,  striking  his  head  and  back  all  the  way  down.  I  doal 
think  Bilt  ever  went  to  steep  on  the  stage  agafai.  IVa  Mt 
rather  ahy  off  a  aeait  oa  the  baefeel  vysalf  aimsk 
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fiat  (fmt  WM  nothing  to  the  man  on  the  White  Horse, 
in  No.  6, 1  think  it  wm;  they  had  just  boitoned,  end  were 
pottinjc  op  a  «htm ;  the  hole  wee  aboat  260  feet  deep.  This 
man,  I  forget  his  name,  was  doing  something  to  the  poppet, 
heads  over  the  shaD,  when  all  at  once  his  fuot  slipped,  and 
down  he  tumbled  straight  ;  he  fell  clear,  and  did  not  touch 
either  side,  bat  went  plamp  to  the  bottom.  One  of  the  well- 
boards  was  on,  and  the  bucket  was  ttandiog  on  it,  which  he 
joafc  Btrnck  with  his  chest,  and  fell  in  the  well,  where  there 
was  a  foot  or  two  of  water.  Of  coarse  they  thought  he 
must  be  stone  dead  ;  but  he  was  not.  They  got  him  up,  and 
Dr.  Kenworthy  was  soon  on  the  spot ;  the  only  serions  in- 
jary  tie  man  had  snstaiaed  wis  a  fraetare  of  the  chrst-booe. 
la  a  short  time  he  was  quite  reoorered. 

Another  wonderful  escape  took  place  on  the  Frenchman's 
Lead,  just  on  the  brow  of  Sebastopol  Hill.  A  man  was 
drawing  slabs,  in  a  hole  near  the  UalakofT;  he  was  taking 
then  oat  upwards,  and  had  got  to  within  100  feet  of  the 
top.  Moat  of  the  ground  was  dry  rock,  and  the  space  be- 
hind the  alabfl  was  filled  up  with  loose  stooe  and  rubbish. 
He  was  standing  on  a  stage,  which  was  hanging  by  two 
ropes.  Well,  the  man  wat  tneantious  enough  to  tear  off  the 
battena  from  the  shibs  for  some  dhtance  up— I  think  all  the 
way ;  the  consequence  was,  that  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the 
clay  into  the  rock,  there  was  nothing  to  hold  the  slabs  up 
and  30  or  40  feet  cane  rattling  down  on  him  like  a  shot ; 
slabs,  dirt,  and  stones,  some  of  them  two  or  three  hundred 
weight,  filled  up  the  shaft  for  several  feet,  nnd  of  course 
nothing  could  been  seen  or  heard  of  the  poor  chap  below. 
This  occurred  about  noon,  just  after  he  had  come  back  from 
dinner.  Of  coarse,  a  crowd  was  aoon  on  the  spot,  and  to 
work  they  set,  getting  out  the  stuff  so  as  to  get  at  the  poor 
fellow's  body ;  after  a  few  hoars*  work,  howerer,  they  found 
out  that  he  was  still  alire,  nnd  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
ererybody,  about  11  o'clock  he  was  got  up  very  little  hurt 
after  being  for  upwards  of  10  hours  buried  under  several  tons 
of  rock  and  dirt. 

It  has  always  struck  roe  as  strange  that  so  few  accidents 
of  a  fatal  nature  have  oeeorrf  d  in  blasting,  especially  when 
tiM  total  inoiperieneo  of  abnost  all  the  men  in  aay  work  of 
the  nature  is  taken  into  consideration.  I  think  there  waa 
only  one  man  killed  in  this  way  on  Billarat,  and  that  was  on 
the  Gravel  Pits :  there  were  a  good  many  accidents  on 
Frenchman's  and  White-horse,  but  none  of  them  were  fatal 
in  their  results.    The  most  serious  occurred  in  the  Redan 


claim.  No.  50,  Frenehman's :  tWQ  men  were  charging  a  ho  , 
they  had  got  it  half  tamped  up,  when  off  it  went.  The  mlr, 
who  was  holding  the  tamping  irod — Andrew  Douglas  wag 
his  name— got  the  most  hurt ;  lie  was  entirely  blinded,  out 
eye  qaite  destroyed,  and  the  sight  of  the  other  gone,  though 
the  eye  itself  was  ksft ;  his  arm  and  hand  were  frightfully 
scorched  and  mutilated,  and  two  or  three  fingers  were  broken . 
lie  was  a  long  while  in  a  very  precariona  state,  bat  evontnnlly 
lie  reeovered  his  health ;  but  I  believe  he  haa  neter  got 
back  his  sight.  The  other  man  was  not  so  badly  injsred. 
I  myself  was  once  down  a  hole  when  a  shot  went  off ;  we 
were  boring  out  one  that  had  missed  fire ;  We  had  got  ont 
the  tamping  fortnnately,  and  were  juat  bnrsting  the  eartrldgo 
when  it  eiploded.  I  never  ahall  forget  tlio  blaze  of  intenaa 
light  that  burst  upon  my  eyes  aa  I  rolled  back,  stunned  for 
the  ins»iint,  nor  the  thick  darkness  that  folbwed.  My  first 
inpression  was,  that  I  was  blinded ;  however,  on  getting  to 
the  surface  I  fooad  I  was  onhnrt,  and  so  was  my  mate ;  wo 
were  aa  black  as  ebimney-sweepa,  our  eyes  smarting  dread- 
fully ;  but  after  a  wash  we  went  down,  reeharged  the  afaot, 
and  fired  it  off. 

Some  lew  deaths  have  occurred  from  ropes  breaking,  bat 
not  so  many  as  might  be  supposed.  The  most  eitraoriKn- 
ary  was  the  ease  at  the  Oravel  Pits,  where  a  new  rope  broke 
the  first  time  of  its  being  used  ;  the  poor  fellow  waa  killed 
on  the  spot.  It  is  supposed  tlwt  the  rope  had  got  burnt 
with  vitriol,  at  least  that  was  the  only  way  the  drenmstanee 
could  be  accounted  for  ;  it  caused  a  good  deal  of  alarm  at 
the  time,  and  for  a  long  while  afterwards  men  always  tested 
new  ropes  before  i  man  was  trusted  on  them.  Another 
death  from  rope-braahing  oeenrred  on  the  Terrible  Lend.  It 
was  rather  singalar ;  boekets  of  dirt  and  men  had  gone  up 
on  it  all  day  long,  and  just  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work 
it  broke  with  an  empty  bucket,  which'fell  right  on  the  maa'a 
head ;  he  was  dead  before  they  got  him  out  of  the  hole.  Tho 
men  would  not  work  the  claim  after,  and  the  Lead  got  d*. 
serted  for  (he  time,  nnd  was  not  retaken  op  for  two  or  three 
years.  It  was  a^  terrible  dniler  anyhow,  every  ounce  of  gold 
got  from  it  cost '£20  I'll  swear! 

Tlio  escapes  of  some  miners  who  have  beea 
for  a  considerable  period  on  the  diggiDgs  are  most 
surprising. 

(Te  be  Continued  J 


TANQLBD  TALK. 


••  air,  wo  had  talk.**~l>r.  JMnsen. 

"  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  flree."— Jean  PamL,  the  Otdp  One. 

**  The  honourablest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion  ;  and  then  to  moderate  again. 


1  pass  to  somewhat  else.* 


CURIOUS  "DENOMINATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE.*' 

The  Chelienham  Examiner  recentlj  gave  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote : — 

SiNOULAR  RiLiaious  pROCBBBiitG. — One  portion  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  of  Ross,  styling  therosel? es  "  Particular 
Baptists,"  held  a  service  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  at  Rosa, 
on  Tuesday  last,  having  for  its  object  the  baptism  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  denomination.  The  Rev.  James  Smith, 
of  Cheltenham,  was  announced  in  the  handbills  to  officiate, 
bat  in  his  absence  the  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Gorsely.  After  a  portion  of  the  service  was 
gone  through,  the  persons  who  were  to  be  baptised,  two 
yonng  femalea  and  an  elderly  married  woman,  together  with 
the  minister  and  other  officiating  persons,  were  conveyed 
from  the  packet  yard  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 


there,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  spectators,  the  three 
females  were  conducted  out  of  the  boat  into  the  stream  and 
immersed,  amid  the  cheers  and  dripping  ofhandi  of  those 
present  on  the  river's  bank.  The  minuter  rehfdtedlkem^u 
iudefvr  eheenng,  ^tf.,  telhng  Ihgm  Uma$a  urumt  mtiter, mid 
noioneUbe  laughed  ai,  and  that  they  (the  BaptisU)  were 
not  come  there  to  make  an  exhibition  of  their  religion. 

At  about  the  same  time— almost,  I  believe,  in 
the  very  same  week— the  Leicester  Mercury  con- 
tained the  following: — 

BoND-nBCBT  Cbavbl,  LBicisTaE.--On  Wednesday  last, 
the  Rev.  Johnson  Barker,  formerly  of  New  College,  London, 
who  has  recently  been  chosen  by  the  church  and  congregn. 
tion  meeting  at  Bond-street  Chapet,  to  bo  Their  pMtof,  wai 
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■ceordiiig  to  the  ua^  of  Ditaenten,  paUidy  ordaiaed  to 
Ibe  miBistiT.  Prayer  haviai;  been  offered  by  tbe  Bcv.  J.  P. 
M  Off  ell,  and  a  byiaa  Riven  oat  by  Rev.  J.  Tvidale,  Helton, 
the  Rev.  Nrwrnan  Hall.  LL.B.,  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
introdoctory  di«eoar«e,  vbieh  vas  marked  with  ^reat  ability 
and  eameatoen.  K  hy«a  having  been  aanir.  Dr.  Lrjrjte  pat 
.tbe  ««oai  qncatioai  to  the  miniater,  to  which  salitfaetory 
aniwera  were  pven  by  Mr.  Baiker.  The  Rev.  T.  Toller,  of 
Kettering,  then  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  the  Revs.  J. 
StooghtoB,  T.  C.  Dyoioek,  T.  Toller,  T.  Maya,  J.  Sibree  and 
Newman  Hall  oniting  in  the  impoaition  of  hands.  Dr. 
Halley  then  delivered  tlie  charge  to  tlia  minister,  warning 
him  of  tlie  variooa  dangera  and  diffiealties  he  would  have  to 
cneonnter,  bat  pointing  oat  the  nnmerons  encoaragenMnta 
to  fal&l  a  faithfol  discharge  of  dnty.  After  aingiog  and 
prayer  the  service  was  eondaded.  A  jnMie  dUtur  im#  pro- 
trided  ai  ikd  Three  Cromtu  UotH.  PUtunt  tpetekes  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Halley,  by  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  and  by 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  MorseU,  who  wished  the  yoang  pastor  loag 
life,  prosperity,  and  n  lengthy  anion  between  him  and  the 
people  of  his  chnrch.  He  hoped  that  proaperity  would  be 
given  to  all  the  churehes,  and  i/mjr  Independeat  friemdt 
wieked  to  he  bapiited  before  ke  wemi,  ke  iiouid  be  heppy  to 
offSeieie,  (Lomd  Umfkter  mmd  eppUmteJ  Rev.  T.  Tbller 
cipresaed  the  deep  interest  whieh  he  had  taken  in  the  Bond- 
atreet  oongregation  and  ministers  for  tbe  last  thirty  years. 
He  was  aahamed,  however,  that  the  Independents  and  Bap- 
tists were  two  distinct  denominations.  Th^  were  all  Con- 
gregationalista,  and  ought  to  form  bat^one  denomination. 
1/  they  comU  aeoomplUh  ii  wiikoul  amy  wudaiiom  of  r^igioue 
fedwge^  ke  eboidd  Hkeioyo,  tM  worm  eeemef,  end  be  bop* 
tised,  so  tJUd  Oey  amid  be  oU  one.  (Lomd  hmykier  emd 
eppUmae.J  Mr.  Mnnell  mentioned,  aa  an  inslanoe  of  Mr. 
Toller's  liberality,  that  recently  when  his  son  (Mr.  J.  Mnr- 
■ell,  of  Kettering)  waa  abeent^  Mr.  IViIler  officiated  for  him, 
and  there  being  eandidatcs  for  baptism,  had,  though  an 
Independent,  baptised  them.  Rev.  Mr.  Mathewson,  of  Not- 
tingham, then  made  a  few  remarks^  after  which  the  assembly 
broke  up.  In  the  evening  a  crowded  congregation  met  in 
Bovd-street  Chapel,  when  **  the  sermon  to  the  people**  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  James  Stoaghton,  MJL,  of  London. 
The  re?,  gentleman  took  for  his  text  Phil.  ii.  15— **^«oiy 
whom  ye  eiitte  ae  ligkU  in  tie  world** — and  delivered  an 
exeeedinyly  eameei  amlpracliealdieeoiine,  which  was  listened 
to  throughont  with  the  luost  marked  attention. 

Mj  readers  will  make  their  own  silent  com- 
ments— will  form  their  own  opinions  of  the  quality 
of  the  hearts  aud  brains  couoemed  in  these  exhibi- 
tions. Some  resemblance  exists  between  the 
Cheltenham  and  the  Leicester  company.  If  there 
were  any  question  raised  as  to  the  quarter  in 
which  most  censure  was  due,  I  would  say,  after  an 
often  quoted  example,  let  the  biggest  fool  be  let 
off  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that,  considering  the  warmth 
with  which  certain  classes  of  Dbsenters  have  lately 
taken  to  praising  the  Puritans  for  steadiness, 
loyalty  to  truth,  inflexibility  of  principle,  and  so 
forth,  there  is  a  little  wildness  in  their  ideas  of 
what  is  "liberal.*'  Mr.  Mursell  mentions,  as  an 
"  insUnce  of  Mr.  Toller's  liberality,"  that  he  had, 
as  locum  ienens  for  his  son,  baptised  candidates  for 
immersion,  though  [himself]  an  Independent,"  i.e , 
a  sprinkler.  This  strikes  n  e  as  rather  peculiar, 
unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Toller  considered  the  mode  of 
baptism  an  open  question,  and  then  its  liberality 
disappears.  So  singular  does  this  other  like  touch 
of  liberality,  from  the  account  of  '*  an  ordination*' 
in  another  part  of  tbe  country  : — 

The  Eav.  —'—  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  prefacing  it 


with  a  BtatcoMat  that  the  yoaaf  minialer  otgaelad  to  the 
imposition  of  hands,  bat  had,  with  wmmrarfnl/g  d^ereoee  to 
the  opinions  and  usages  of  his  eidM«»  oooaeatod  lo  that  por- 
tioa  of  the  eeremouy. 

"  Commendable  deference  T  Discommendable, 
considerably,  was  the  taste  with  which,  after  this 
"  commendable  deference,'* 

The  Rev. delivered  a  very  eloquent  and  powerfal 

change  from  the  words—**  Be  thou  faithful  unto  deuth,  aad 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 

My  *<  Denominational  InteHigence**  is  not  aft  an 
end.  The  following  letter,  '*  addressed  to  the 
council  of  New  College,'*  has  been  widely  circnUiCed 
in  the  newspapers  : — 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  tender  my  resignation  as  a 
student  of  New  College,  and  feel  oompdled  to  do  ao  for  the 
following  1 


This  is  a  hopeful  beginning.  We  have  here,  to 
be  sure,  a  clear-he«ded  man.  He  first "  begs  leave" 
to  do  a  thing,  and  then  says  he  **  feels  compelled** 
to  beg  leave.  Evidently  a  man  of  consecative 
brain— a  man  who  never  puts  his  cart  before  his 
horse.  No  donbt  his  reasons  are  worth  hearing. 
Let  us  see :— > 

1.  Because  my  association  with  the  students  has  been 
iignrions  boih  to  my  jooof,  owrw/,  and  rdigiomt  character, 
and,  if  I  remained,  would  he  attended  with  rther 
ii\)ary  and  onhappiness  to  myself.                   W 

Will  Mr.  Robson  expound  to  me  the  foroe  of 
the  word  *'  both,**  as  applied  to  the  three  adjectives, 
"social,  moral,  and  religious P"  No  donbt,  a 
person  who  writes  B.A.  after  hb  name  can  perform 
a  little  feat  of  legerdemain  like  that.  But  will  he, 
or  anybody  else,  dare  to  stand  up  for  the  nanliness 
of  coming  forward  pnblidy  to  say  tha*.  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-students  baa  be<*tk  injurions 
to  his  "  moral  and  social  '*  character  P  The  man, 
e9pecially  the  young  man — when  the  heart,  if  ever, 
should  be  warm  and  loyal — who  could  write  such 
a  sentence,  stands  self-condemned— to  Coventry. 
Why  did  he  not  try  to  work  a  reformation  P  Mr. 
'Robson's  second  reason  is  as  follows : — 

2.  Becausa  the  unsound  teaching  of  eertain  of  the  pro* 
fessors  has  poisoned  my  mind,  almoat  teaehing  me  to  disbe- 
lieve in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptares,  and  oonse- 
qaently  taking  away  from  me  the  comfort  that  I  formerly 
eiperieneed  in  believing  the  simple  and' wholesome  truths  of 
the  Gospel. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Robson  might  write  to  the 
Conncil,  if  he  chose,  but  what  he  had  no  right  to 
publish,  or  allow  to  be  published.  It  involves  a 
▼>gue,  general,  unsupported  charge,  which  no  man 
could  fairly  make,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  open 
to  the  obvious  answer,  *'  Really,  Mr.  So-and-so, 
we  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  '  poison*  your 
thick  head  may  get  out  of  our  teaching ;  but  its 
tendency  is  not  what  you  insinuate.**  But  the 
kernel  of  the  matter  is  to  come : — 

8.  Reeaute  there  are  mo  opportm$ttiiee  for  esertitu^  the 
gift  ofpreaehiny  at  New  OoUrye,  owing  to  the  want  of  con- 
fidence diaplayed  by  the  churches  everywhere,  both  towards 
the  sindents  and  professors;  and  beeause,  after  my  removal 
from  an  atmosphere  so  nnfavonrabia  to  the  gfowth  of  piety. 
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/  tkonid  he  mhU  better  io  preach  and  to  do  good  to  my  I 
fellow,  men.  { 

Nov,  that  in  something  )ike  a  reason.  I  cor- 
diallj  wish  Mr.  Robson  every  opportunity  to 
**  exercise  his  girt  of  preaching/'  witii  this  simple 
proviso,  that  I  may  never  be  forced  to  "  sit  under*' 
him  for  five  minutes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  any  one  of  my  readers 
that  I  am  totally  unconnected  with  New  College, 
and  personally  ignorant  of  "  Mr.  Robson,  B.A.'* 
These  delicate  morsels  of  denominational  intelli- 
gCDCe  are  no  business  of  mine,  except  as  it  "  comes 
home  to  eveiy  man's  business  and  bosom**  to  call 
men  aiid  things  by  their  right  names,  pro  salute 
ammi — to  ease  one's  own  mind,  as  well  as  to 
benefit  others,  if  possible. 


AN  INTERCEPTED  LOVE-LETTER. 
Mt  DEAli,~It  suddenly  strikes  me  that  you  are 
in  the  Census  !  You  cannot  think  what  a  quaint 
delight  I  find,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  reflect- 
ing that  you,  my  best  delight,  constitute  an  item 
in  that  strange  muster-roll,  without  anybody  know- 
ing that  you  are  my  best  delight,  or  in  fact  know- 
ing anything  about  you.  There  you  are,  classed 
like  a  specimen  in  a  catalogue,  so  that  anybody 
might  find  you  out ;  and  yet  how  totally  unrepre- 
sented in  yourself,  and  your  atmosphere,  and  your 
relationships,  by  what  is  down  in  the  catalogue ! 
It  is  a  mere  affair  of  nomenclature,  and  the  census 
of  1S60  will  show  no  more  of  your  history  tban 
the  last,  though  you  will  be  included  in  that,  and 
ten  years  have  rolled  over  your  sweet  little  head 
siuoe  you  were  first  dotted  down  for  the  public 
good. 

I  suppose,  dearie  mine,  persons  of  a  less  transcen- 
dental turn  than  your  own  Strephon — tcho  is  in  the 
eensas  too,  so  that  you  can  goon  making  the  counter- 
reflections  to  these  while  you  read  them  (that  two- 
aidedness  is  the  beauty  of  love,  you  know)  will 
not  feel,  as  he  does,  the—the — what  shall  I  call 
it? — the  mystery  and  weird-ness  of  you  being 
really  and   verily  indicated,  and  put  down,  and 
labelled  off,  and  registered,  and  nothing  told  of  you. 
But  to  me  it  is,  I  confess,  unspeakably  strange. 
Sylvia  in  the  Census!— Sylvia  in  the  Census!— I 
keep  on  saying  to  myself.     And  a  wag  at  my  mind*s 
elbow  keeps  on  saying  to  me,  Sylvia  in  the  Post* 
office  Directory !     Sylvia  in  Pinnock's  Catechism, 
in  the  800,000,000  inhabitanU  of  the  globe  1    But 
be  cannot  make  me  laugh,  so  strong  is  the  mystic 
pathos  of  what  he  says,  no  less  than  of  what  I 
think.     To  tell  you  the  trutii,  my  dear,  I  have 
often  looked  you  up  in  the  Post-office  Directory, 
as  I  have,  indeed,  other  friends  1     A  directory  is  a 
very  interesting  book,  if  you  love  anybody  whose 
name  is  in  it.     What  a  pleasure  to  see  the  very 
atreet,  and  the  familiar  number,  in  print!     It  is 
almost  as  good  as  walking  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  putting  your  hand  on  the  knocker  (because 
somebody's  toft  little  fingers  have  been  there). 


when  every  window  b  dark,  anl  the  night  police- 
man, if  he  passed,  would  turn  his  bull's  eye  suspi- 
ciously upon  you  ! 

But  that  is  not  what  I  was  goiug  to  talk  about. 
It  strikes  me,  apropos  of  the  census,  with  a  tender 
wonder  that  I  cannot  get  over,  that  you  should  be 
so  much  to  me  and  nothing  to  somebody  else,  and 
yet  that  that  somebody  to  whom  you  are  (thank 
Heaven  1)  nothing,  should  be  able  to  take  you  up, 
as  it  were,  with  a  pair  of  statistical  tongs,  turn 
you  over,  take  stock  of  you,  and  label  you  off — to 
do  all  this  with  the  most  icy  indifference,  to  repre- 
sent you  completely  for  a  given  purpose— sayings 
all  the  while,  nothing  about  you.  And,  yet,  so 
much  about  you  !  For,  assuredly,  as  a  matter  of 
classification,  he  will  put  down  the  elemental  fact 
that  you  are  a  young  woman — a  female  creature,  of 
an  age  that  implies  a  capacity  for  loving  and  being 
loved  ;  and  upon  that  fact,  which  is  known  to  any 
wretched  statician  or  blue-book  grub  that  pleases 
to  turn  it  up»  hangs  the  very  life  of  my  life.  If 
the  ignoble  census- man,  dipping  his  pen  in  his 
stupid  inkstand,  could  have  put  yon  down  a  man, 
or  a  a  child  of  seven,  or  an  old  woman  of  eighty, 
what  should  L  have  been  P  Yet,  whatever  we  might 
have  been  would  have  made  no  difference  to  the 
census-man,  who  would  have  put  ns  down — miser- 
able slave  I — ^just  as  accurately  and  as  emptily. 

I  please  myself,  too,  with  thinking  that  if  the 
census-man  had  been  as  minute  as  a  passport-man, 
or  a  grand  inquisitor's  clerk,  he  would  not  have 
put  down  much  more  about  you— so  etherial  is 
the  significance  ol  the  most  significant  fact.  Sap- 
pose  he  put  down  the  shape  of  yonr  nose,  and  the 
colour  of  your  eyes  and  hair — what  then?  Take 
your  hair ;  that  having  nothing  remarkable  about 
it,  would  go  down  with  the  coolest  indifference, 
and  would  look  very  meaningless  upon  the  white 
paper.  And  when  the  census-mau  spoke  of  your 
hair,  my  dear,  he  would  have  regard  to  your  wl.ole 
head,  which  contains  I  do  not  know  how  many 
thousands  on  thousands  of  slender  tubes,  whose 
anatomical  structure  you  may  see  illustrated  in  the 
sketch  published  by  Professor  Somebody,  with  his 
advertiscinent  of  his  Balm  of  Cappadocia.  All 
those  thousands  would  be  nothing  to  the  census- 
man.     Yet,  when  we  have  been  leaning  forehead 


to  forehead,  and  mingling  lips  and  cheeks  for  too- 
short  hours  (ah,  how  they  wilt  pass  away,  and 
bring  stupid  ii  eal- times,  and  servants'  messages, 
and  knocks  at  the  door,  and  duties  for  you  and 
for  me,  which  we  are  too  good  boy  and  girl  to 
shirk,  even  for  kisses),  and  a  stray  hair  of  yours 
has  not  upon  my  coat-collar,  and  you  brush  it 
away  with  a  light  laugh,  lest  its  length  should  tell 
tales — at  such  times  what  do  I  think  of  a  single 
hair  of  yours !  Why,  my  love,  a  complete  inven- 
tory of  my  effects  would  contain  the  following .- — 
*'  Item—one  forget-me-not,  faded,  twined  round 
with  one  hair," — to  which  the  brokers  are  wel- 
come, when  they  can  get  it,  and  my  executors 
likewise.  From  which  you  may  gather,  if  you  do 
not  intuitively   know,  what  I  think  of  a  single 
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bair  that  bas  belonged  erer  so  parasitically  to  tbe 
thing  I  love.  Now,  I  saj,  signiGcant  and  dear  as 
is  a  single  bair  of  yours  to  me,  if  tbe  census  man 
bad  pot  jon  down  descriptirelj,  be  would  bave 
referred  to  jronr  wbole  bead  as  indifferently  as  tbe 
bair  cutter  clips  your  clinging  little  tresses  !  By- 
tbe^bye,  I  ncTer  tbougbt  to  ask  you,  bat  I  bope 
tbe  barber  is  Tcry  respectful  in  bis  treatment  of 
your  bair.  And  also,  my  dear,  of  yonr  neck. 
Let  me  know,  and  I  will  bare  bis  life  for  it  if  bis 
sbears  erer  toucb  rudely  tbe  slender  column  on 
wbieb  your  bead  rests  so  nobly— especially  if  be 
does  it  in  winter  weatber,  wben  tbe  steel  strikes 
cold,  you  know.  Or,  if  I  spare  bis  life,  I  will 
call  and  reprore  bim  for  bis  clumsiness. 

Tbere  it  is  again.  Wbat  does  tbe  bairdresser 
care  for  you,  or  tbink  of  yon  P  Notbing,  notbing. 
notblng.  Wbat  does  tbe  cabman  tbink  of  you, 
tbat  drif es  you  away  from  my  side,  wben  we  pari  f 
Notbing  more  tban  be  does  of  some  otber  lady,  of 
whom  I  in  my  turn  think  nothing.  Tet,  if  I 
could  afford  it,  and  bad  room  enough,  I  would  buy 
every  cab — or,  at  least,  every  cab  cushion — tbat  has 
borne  your  dear  little  body,  and  keep  it  in  a 
Museum  of  Lo?e,  labelled  with  .the  date  of  tbe 
ride,  where  from  and  where  to.  I  confess,  my 
dear,  the  census  mystery,  and  like  mysteries  akin 
to  it,  strike  me  with  the  intensest  pathos  and 
wonder,  silly  as  they  seem.  When  I  send  a 
thought  across  the  great  city — say  at  dead  of 
night — to  where  you  arc  sleeping  (or  waking, 
Sylvia,  with  tbonghta  of  me),  my  breath  and  pulse 
balf  stop  with  awe.    There  arc  the  tall,  black 


spires,  and  the  one  great  dome,  and  tbe  (ens  of 
thousands  of  houses,  and  tbere  is  all  the  great 
heap  of  latent  life  that  will  throb  again  to-morrow 
with  interests  eager  and  warm — if  not  so  eager  and 
so  warm  as  ours — and  I  am  the  only  one  tbat  is 
thinking  so  dearly  of  you.  And  we  are  both 
stupid  units,  linked  to  none  of  all  that  by  any  tie 
that  the  accident  of  an  hour  cannot  break.  But 
when  I  look  up  to  the  stars,  or  listen  to  the  wind, 
my  thoughts  are  homogeneous  again.  It  all  bangs 
together — Sylvia,  and  I,  and  tbe  stars,  and  the 
wind,  and  the  rest  of  it.  It  seems,  too,  as  if, 
could  I  see  the  phantom  of  the  great  city,  I  could 
speak  to  it  about  you  and  me.  Bat  no  magician 
can  show  me  bim ;  and  so  we  both  lie  down  toge- 
ther, two  insignificant  dots  in  the  census,  as 
isolated  by  love  as  if  we  slept  on  a  desert  strand. 
Till  the  morning — the  morning,  the  waking 
morning,  my  dear,  wben  we  rise  (I  judge  of  you 
by  myself),  and  go  about  our  business,  and  do  it 
well,  like  people  who  are  not  down  in  the  census 
for  nought;  and  with  infinitely  more  kindness, 
forbearance,  pili fulness,  and  generosity  of  construe* 
tion  than  we  should  show  if  we  were  not  so  fond 
of  each  otber ;  feeling  that  we  really  have  some* 
thing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  dots  in  the  census, 
and  may  some  day  have  more  to  do  with  them,  and 
with  the  dots  of  fat  are  censuses,  too.  And  yet, 
dearie,  as  be  walks  under  these  great  big  trees, 
flecking  tbe  grass,  and  making  him  cool — that  you 
should  be  in  the  Census  does  seem  onalterably 
funny  to  your  affectionate 

Staephon. 


POLITICAL    NARRATIVE. 


Ths  dissolution  of  tbe  East  India  Company  is  tbe 
most  important  event  of  tbe  month.  After  tbe 
Indian  mutiny  became  known  at  home  tbe  people 
pressed  for  inquiry.  Tbe  company  nrged  the 
propriety  of  an  investigation.  The  Government 
decided  upon  the  adoption  of  a  different  course. 
Inquiries  were  troablesorac ;  and  they  who  bad  for 
a  long  period  oontroled  tbe  political  movements  of 
tbe  company  agreed  to  dose  all  investigations  by 
dissolving  tbe  confederacy  of  merchants  who  gained 
tbe  Bastem  empire  while  the  ministry  of  the 
Crown  were  engaged  in  losing  tbe  empire  of  the 
West. 

Tbe  history  of  tbe  East  India  Company  will  erer 
be  a  most  creditable  portion  of  our  national 
narrative.  The  company  was  formed  originally  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  in  the  state  of  the  East 
at  tbat  time,  they  involved  almost  necessarily  a 
military  force  and  political  functions.  The  early 
settlement  of  tbe  company  at  Surat  brought  them 
into  connection  with  tbe  rulers  of  tbe  Mogul 
empire.    The  settlement  at  Bombi^  came  by  and 


of  tbe  Stuart  family,  and  its  insular  position  soon 
rendered  it  a  favourite  resort  of  European  mtr- 
ehants.  It  rose  even  more  rapidly  tban  Madras 
into  importance,  and  tbe  strangers  from  tbe  West 
bad  armies  and  fleets  upon  the  western  and  southern 
shore  of  India  before  their  central  presidency  of 
Bengal  had  acknowledged  their  influence  over  any 
portion  of  tbat  great  territory. 

Tbe  growth  of  this  strange  power  before  the 
battle  of  Flassey  is  less  known,  but  even  more 
marvellcns  than  its  prosperity  after  that  victory. 
Many  persons,  like  the  Hindoos  and  Mobamedana 
of  Bengal,  date  its  origin  from  the  day  of  Plassey ; 
but  long  ere  then  it  had  taken  vigorous  root  in  tbe 
south  and  west,  although  Bombay  and  Madras 
acted  in  a  kind  of  independence.  Their  governors 
were  not  always  upon  amicable  terms,  and  there 
was  a  considtrablc  rivalry  between  the  two  presi- 
dencies. 

Tbe  Bast  India  Company  was  the  work  of  tbe 
mercintile  classes.  The  vast  fabric  of  power, 
anriralled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  formed. 
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by  men  who  viaiied  India  on  a  trading  mission. 
The  original  promoters  of  the  seheme  did  not  devise 
the  formation  of  an  imperial  stmctnre.  They 
built  forts  to  secure  their  goods  and  their  persons 
from  predatory  attacks.  The  forts  were  useless 
without  garrisons,  and  they  were  allowed  to  enlist 
a  Szed  and  limited  number  of  Europeans.  *  They 
next  discovered  that  the  natives  might  be  enlbt'ed» 
aad  they  paid  native  regiments.  The  neighbouring 
princee  assailed  their  establishDients  and  hattles 
ensoed.  The  company  were  not  always  successful, 
but  they  entled  each  struggle  with  increased 
territory.  They  were  merchants,  and  the  conquered 
ptid  oosts.  The  brilliant  genius  of  Glive  and  the 
astute  policy  of  Hastings  rendered  the  company 
more  powerful  than  any  other  sovereignty  of  India. 
Ciive  was  rewaided;  Hastings  was  unrewarded, 
ezeept  by  a  seven  years  trial  and  the  cruel  misre- 
presealatioii  of  Burke,  who,  eiieting  upon  patronage 
could  not  comprehend  the  possibility  of  a  man 
liviilg  for  his  country,  and  returning  comparatively 
poor  from  the  handling  of  millions. 

The  empire  of  the  Mogul  died  of  debility ;  and 
when  General  Lake  rescued  the  representative  of 
that  family  from  penury  and  slavery  he  annexed 
virtually  the  North-western  provinces.  Fifty  years 
afterwards  the  empire  has  been  saved,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  machinations  of  the  Moslem 
descendants  of  the  Moguls  by  the  descendants  of 
those  Hindoo  princes  who  were  driven  from  Delhi. 
The  hostile  feeliag  between  Britnu  and  France 
eontrihiitcd  probably  to  the  rise  of  the  Indian 
empire.  Statesmen  at  home  considered  the  de* 
atmction  of  the  French  power  in  India  and  the 
expulsioB  oi  thar  forces  from  that  country  neces- 
sary, while  the  intrigues  of  the  French  brought  <» 
the  wars  with  Hyder  AK  and  Tipoo  Sahrb.  The 
two  brothers  Weltesley  formed,  by  the  genius  of 
the  elder  and  the  military  qualities  of  the  younger, 
the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  Indian  history.  They 
eoaaolidated  and  they  extended  the  empire  of  the 
BmbI.  The  treaties  drawn  hy  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  did  no  less  than  the  victories  of  the 
Bnke  of  Wellington  for  the  extension  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  dominieaSb  From  their  days  that  empire 
has  §0M  forward  rapidly,  and  while  the  rebellion 
of  1857  has  tried  its  strength,  yet  the  company 
surrender  to  the  Crown  a  territory  extending  from 
beyond  the  Indus  on  the  west  to  the  Irrawady  on 
the  eart^  a  land  with  a  length  and  breadth  of  nearly 
two  tboasaiid  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
two  hundred  millions,  and  a  revenue  of  more  than 
twenty-five  millions  sterling,  subject  to  claims  not 
exceeding  three  years'  income. 

The  snhjeeta  of  no  Crown  before  ever  added  so 
great  a  population  to  its  sway.  The  Anglo-Indian 
empire  is  the  most  formidable  power  of  Asia.  It 
ooatrola  millions  by  the  moral  power  of  its  name. 
All  its  armed  force  henre  never  been  relatively  more 
than  ene-sizth  part  of  the  number  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  France;  for  when  the  population  of 
India  is  reBembesed»  the  magnitude  oif  its  army 
to 


The  history  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been 
described  by  many  as  a  narrative  of  the  combined 
power  of  craft  and  gold  in  aiding  the  love  of 
dominion  and  territory ;  but  the  company's  wars 
were  foroed  upon  its  managers';  and  to  the  time  when 
the  home  Qovernment  began  to  interfere  directly 
and  influentially  in  its  politics  the  company  were 
anxious  to  pursue  a  system  of  pacific  ruling  over 
what  they  held,  and  trading  with  wlmt  they  did  not 
wish  to  poesess. 

The  Home  Qovernment  have  for  seventy-fire 
years  exercised  a  gradually  increasing  influence 
over  the  oouncils  of  the  company,  until  the 
Cabinet  held,  through  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  the  direction  of  its  armies ;  and  the 
power  of  peace  and  war.  Still  the  company, 
through  its  directors,  was  a  recognised  power,  and 
an  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  last  twenty* 
five  years  especially  would  have  shown  that  their 
iafiuenee  had  been  employed  rather  to  save  than  to 
spend  revenue,  to  make  peace  than  to  scatter  war. 
Thus  no  investigation  was  permitted  by  the  Qovern- 
ment and  the  majority  in  Parliament. 

Now,  at  the  period  of  its  power,  the  company  is 
asked  to  show  the  monument  of  its  "  Raj"  in  India. 
The  knd  k  its  own  monument.  The  population 
increased ;  the  seeority  for  property ;  the  trade 
created ;  the  roads  made  ;  the  cities  built — are  all 
its  monuments.  The  reforms  accomplished;  the 
perfect  peiaenal  freedom  of  the  popuhition;  the 
abolition  of  many  enmltiea  eounected  with  heathen 
soperstifion — are  all  monuments  of  the  company's 
existence.  The  company's  rule  towards  the  nativea 
has  been  essentially  liberal.  Qradually,  aHboagh 
slowly,  the  multitude  in  many  districts  have  moved 
upwaarde.  Qradaally  forced  labour  has  been  re- 
duced. The  practice  of  torture,  even  in  courts  of 
justice,  native  courts,  has  been  rendered  illegal. 
The  tiller  of  the  soil  has  had  security  against  the 
exactions  of  landowners,  who  were  no  better  than 
robbers  ;  and  if  eld  tenures,  as  in  Lower  Bengal, 
have  interfered  with  these  changes,  yet  in  other 
districts  they  have  been  pursued  with  excellent 
results. 

The  company  opposed  missionary  efforts  at 
one  period  in  India ;  and  we  regret  to  add  that 
the  churches  at  home  ridiculed  these  efforts; 
while,  as  the  latter  began  to  know  their  duty, 
slowly  we  admit  the  company  learned  their  interest. 
Both  parties  neglected  it  long,  and  after  acknow- 
ledging its  necessity  the  work  slumbered.  The 
revolt  of  1857  is  the  consequence ;  for  if  missions 
had  been  honestly  and  aealously  pursued  from  the 
time  that  Colonel  Clive  autliorised  and  encouraged 
the  labours  of  that  noble-minded  Swede,  who  went 
alone  to  plant  the  grand  palm  of  peace  in  India, 
and  left  it  not  until  his  death— down  to  1856,  we 
would  have  had  no  rebellion  in  1857,  bnt  the  most 
powerful  empire  in  the  world,  instead  of  one  saved 
as  if  by  a  a  miracle  from  destruction. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  assail  or  defend  the 
past  policy  pursued  in  India.  We  only  notice  a 
great  events    The  enemies  and  the  friends  of  the 
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Eut  India  Comptoj  will  alike  ackoowledgo  that 
a  familiar,  ao  honoured,  and  an  old  name  has  passed 
awaj.  The  most  chivalrous  and  successful  of  all 
mereantiie  companies  has  ceased  to  eiist.  Tliat 
great  power,  built  and  sustained,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  God*s  providence,  chiefly,  if  not  almost 
solelj,  bj  the  middle  classes  of  our  western  isles, 
has  been  re? olationised.  The  mysterions  predic- 
tion of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Moslem  has  been 
fulfilled.  In  a  hundred  ye^rs  from  the  battle  of 
Plassey  the  company's  government  has  terminated. 
Who  amongst  us  can  recall  its  brilliant  career 
without  emotion,  e&oept  Ihoso  who  have  uo  heart 
above  the  rules  of  a  frigid  political  economy  P 
Even  now,  when  the  power  whom  they  served  has 
died  also,  before  the  mind  there  seem  to  pass  in  a 
long,  long  series — rank  after  rank — a  line  that 
stretchea  farther  than  six  generations — the  more 
adventurous  and  energetic  youth  of  our  land — 
who  found  iu  India  a  fitting  field  f3r  their  eiertions, 
and  many  found  their  grave.  Hero  and  there  in 
all  our  Scottish  counties,  nestling  in  the  hollows 
of  the  hilU,  or  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  dales, 
little  mansions  are  seen,  with  their  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  speaking  of  comfort  and  respectability. 
They  are  homes  uf  Anglo-Indian  families.  They 
•re  found  in  all  our  little  towns ;  and  in  some  of 
the  larger  towns  of  Britain  these  semi-Indians 
form  almost  a  society  by  themselves. 

The  grand  link  of  this  connection  has  been  cut, 
during  the  last  month,  completely  through.  We 
•hall  see,  or  those  who  follow  after  will  know, 
whether  the  new  ch«in  will  hold  Britain  nnd  India 
together  as  long  and  as  well. 

Jona  80th.  At  the  Norfolk  election,  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate,  Stracey,  hai  heen  beaten  by  the  Liberal, 
Coke.  The  numbers  were  2,931  to  ^,729.  The  House 
of  Commons  were  occupied  in  carrying  the  bill  to 
legalise  the  marriage  of  a  widower  with  a  deceased 
wue's  sitter  through  committee. 

July  Ist  The  Permisiory  Bill  to  allow  Jewg  to  sit 
in  the  Commons  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  Peers, 
by  a  m^orlty  of  46.  In  the  Commons  the  Scotch 
University  Bill  passed  through  committee ;  and  then 
the  (ndia  Bill  was  carried  so  far.  The  ministry  carried 
all  their  resolutions  by  large  majorities. 

2od.  Great  drought  is  complained  of  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France  with  a  very  high  temperature.  The 
Church  Rates  Abolition  Bill  has  been  thrown  out  of 
the  Peers  by  a  majority  of  187  to  30.  The  reformers 
on  that  subject  will  have  to  recommence  therefore. 

8rd. — Parliament  will,  it  is  said,  be  prorogued  on 
the  17th. 

5th.  Intelliffence  has  been  received  that  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Cable  has  been  broken,  and  400  miles  of 
wire  lost.  The  biuiness  iu  Parliament  is  unimportant 
with  the  exception  of  the  India  Bill. 

0th.  The  Ministry  have  been  successful  in  carrying 
all  their  resolutions  on  the  India  Bill.  Viscount  PaU 
merston  was  twice  beaten  by  migoritien  of  34  and  of  27t 
and  is  verv  ill  pleased  with  his  own  house. 

7th.  The  bill  to  sive  prisoners  the  benefit  of  a 
second  trial  for  criminid  charges  was  read  in  the  Com- 
mons a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  145  to  91.  Mr. 
Ewsrt  remarked  that  our  conduct  to  criminals  was  still 
brutal.  It  is  ceruinly  better  than  our  conduct  to 
paupers. 

8th.  The  Ministry  are  to  establish  a  new  colony  in 
the  Pacific,  under  the  title  of  New  Caledonia ;  and 


not  before  time,  as  miponred  discoveries  of  gold  hare 
directed  a  rush  of  Califomian  miners  to  that  quarter. 

9th.  The  French  accumulate  bullion  largely  in  the 
Bank  of  France.  The  stock  here  decreaseik  The 
Commons  are  engaged  on  the  miscellaneous  estimatca, 
in  which  the  people's  money  goes  like  wild-fire. 

12th.  Yesterday  intelligence  was  received  of  news 
confirmed  to-day,  that  the  Mahomedans  of  Jeddah,  the 
port  of  Mecca  on  the  Red  Sn,  have  killed  the  British 
and  French  consuls,  with  their  families,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  more  of  the  Cbristisn  population  in  that  place. 
The  telegraphic  report  of  the  Indian  mail  contain! 
little  intelligence.  The  Calpee  rebels  have  tuned  to 
Gwalior.  The  Peers  amused  themselvei  with  reasoni 
against  the  Jews  getting  into  Parliament,  while  thej 
were  engaged  in  opening  the  door ;  and  the  Commoot 
with  a  committee  of  supply.  The  latter  is  slwsyi 
costly  work. 

1 3th.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  have  deter- 
mined to  sink  the  remainder  of  their  property  in  the 
ocean,  and  are  to  begin  upon  Saturday.  The  Commons, 
in  their  committee  of  supply  last  night,  supplied 
the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  with  £13,580,  and  Highland 
Roads  and  Bridges  with  £5,000. 

14th.  The  massacre  at  Jeddah  excites  immense 
intere&t  and  deep  regret.  It  is  one  proof  more  of  the 
evil  spirit  now  atirring  Mahomedanism.  Great  com- 
plain U  are  made  of  the  uniform  in  which  our  soldiers 
are  ordered  to  fight  in  India.  The  miliUry  Uilors  sre, 
however,  too  strong  for  common  sense.  The  men  die 
fast,  but  the  red-tapists  enjoy  the  excitement,  and  pro- 
pose no  change.  They  say  that  the  blame  rests  with 
the  officers  in  India.  The  Commons  were  again  in 
supply,  and  voted  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  quick  time. 
This  was  a  day  of  small  practice. 

15th.  Scindiah,  the  Chief  of  Owalior,  was  defested 
by  Tantea  Topee  and  other  rebels  on  the  Ist  of  June. 
His  own  men  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  his  Guards, 
and  he  arrived  at  Agra  a  fugitive  on  the  2nd  of  June. 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  marching  from  Calpee  on  Gwalior 
upon  the  4th  of  June.  The  India  Bill  was  read  s 
second  time  this  evening  in  the  Peers.  Mr.  Disrseli 
brought  in  his  promised  bill  for  the  purification  of  the 
Thames,  which  merely  allows  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  spend  three  millions  on  that  object  in  five 
and  a-half  years,  and  the  country  guarantees  the  re- 
payment of  the  money.  It  is  said  to  be  recommended 
by  its  simplicity,  and  it  is  admirably  simple. 

10th.  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  second  reading 
of  Lord  Lucsn's  bill  to  allow  Jews,  on  the  reaolution 
of  the  Commons,  to  sit  in  that  house.  It  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  150  to  05.  Many  divisions  occnrrtd 
on  the  bill  to  continue  the  act  against  corrupt  practises 
at  elections. 

17th.  A  very  heavy  drain  has  fallen  upon  the  bul- 
lion in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  reduction  is  over 
half-a-miUion,  and  the  money  market  is  tigther.  Con- 
sols are  951.  The  arrivals  of  bullion  for  the  week  are, 
however,  larger  than  the  deficiency,  up  to  Wednesday. 

19th.  In  reference  to  the  Jeddah  massacre,  the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury  stated  in  the  Peers  that  he  had  given 
instructions  to  demand  from  Turkey  immediate  and 
stem  satisfaction.  Similar  outrages,  much  more  ex- 
tensive, have  occurred  in  Bosina  and  other  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  They  are  directed  against  the  Chris- 
tian subjecta  of  the  Porte.  The  Jewish  Bill  and  the 
Metropolitan  Three  Millions  Bill  were  also  pushed  for- 
ward a  stage  in  the  Commons. 

20th.  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  certain  resolutions  re- 
garding the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  Commons 
this  evening,  which  elicited  from  Sir  E.  L.Bulwer,  in 
a  very  able  speech  on  colonisation,  the  resolution  of  the 
Government  not  to  renew  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
charter,  but  to  plant  a  line  of  colonies  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Vancouver's  Island. 

21 8t  The  Jewish  Bill  passed  the  Commons  by 
129  to  55.    The  question  is,  therefore^  set  at  rest. 
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22nd.  lofonnAtion  comes  by  telegraph  that  Owalior 
fell  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose  on  the  20th  June,  after  great 
ftlaaghter.  The  Ranee  of  Jhansi  is  said  to  be  slain. 
This  heroine,  of  bad  character  in  some  respects,  was  re- 
ported ere  now  to  have  been  killed  at  Kooneh. 

23rd.  The  Queen  is  to  be  conveyed  to  Cherbourg 
by  Lord  Lyons,  who  has  a  very  strong  fleet  collected 
in  the  Channel.  The  Commons  have  been  again 
deeply  engaged  in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill— a  con- 
genial subject  to  some  members.  The  expense  of 
bringing  electors  to  the  poll  may  hereafter  be  paid  for 
voters  who  cannot  walk,  or  will  not ;  but  not  in  money 
to  themselves. 

24th.  The  Commons  met  to  advance  some  bills  a 
stage.  The  bullion  at  the  Bank  has  increased  jg314,271 
during  the  week. 

26th.  Baron  Rothschild,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  carried  by  a  vote  of  69  to  37,  in 
accordance  with  LordLucan's  bill,  took  his  seat  as  one 
of  the  members  for  London.  Thus  has  been  settled  a 
question  that  has  agitated  the  two  houses  for  12  years. 
The  first  vote  of  the  first  Jew  by  religion  in  the  House 
was  given  on  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  discussed  the  right  of  search  in  the  Peers,  with 
the  view  of  showins  that  we  had  none. 

27th.  The  intelligence  from  China  comprehends  the 
forcing  of  the  entrance  of  the  Peiho  by  the  British  and 
French  fleet  with  considerable  loss,  a  demonstration 
near  Canton  without  gain,  but  loss,  and  the  capture  of 
Ning-po  by  the  Chinese  rebels.  The  Commons  have 
declmed  to  adopt  certain  amendments  by  the  Peers  on 
the  India  Bill. 


28th.— A  telegraph  in  anticipation  of  the  Bombay 
mail  confirms  the  report  received  by  Madras,  that  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  had  taken  Gwalior  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  entered  the  abandoned  fort  on  the  20th  of  that 
month,  after  severe  fighting  from  the  17th.  The  fugi- 
tives  of  Tantea  Topee's  army  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  they  may  be  cut 
up  or  dispersed  entirely.  Intelligence  has  also  been 
received  that  General  Sir  Hope  Grant  had  defeated  the 
Moulvie  of  Lucknow  in  a  great  engagement,  near  that 
city,  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  Moulvie  is  slain  ac 
cording  to  these  reports.  A  reward  of  £5,000  had  been 
offered  for  this  leader.  The  battle  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred at  Nawabgunge,  near  Lucknow ;  but  there  are 
several  places  with  the  same  name  in  that  district  of 
Oude.  This  is  the  most  important  intelligence  of  the 
day,  and  it  has  relieved  the  minds  of  many  persons 
among  whom  fears  were  formed  that  Oude  would  in- 
volve us  in  a  long  struggle. 

The  rumour  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, connected  in  some  manner,  with  the  opening  of 
the  Cherbourg  dock,  floats  over  fiom  France.  It  may 
be  the  child  of  suspicion. 

The  intelligence  from  Egypt  describes  its  apathetic 
population  as  unusually  stirred  by  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Mahomedans. 

29th.  The  East  India  Company  may  be  considered 
defunct,  as  the  Lords  have  agreed  not  to  insist  upon 
their  amendments.  They  have  also  given  up  their 
amendment  on  the  Scotch  Universities  Bill. 
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J  Histoiy  of  ike  British  Empire  in  India  and  the 
EtuL      By    E.    H.    Nolak,    Ph.D..    LL.D. 
Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  War  against 
Russia.*'     James  S.  Virtue,  City-road  and  Ivy- 
lane,  London ;  and  Virtue  and  Emmins,  New 
York. 
Tbe  too  widely  prevailing  indifference  of  English- 
men generally  (until  their  attention  was  rudely 
attracted  by  the  present  lamentable  mutiny),  to 
the  history  of  £ngland*8  possessions  in  the  East, 
has  f  of  ten  furnished  ns  with  matter  for  many  an 
half  hour*8  speculaiion  as  to  *' reasons  why.*'     It 
seemed  so  strange,  when  our  noblest  range  of 
territory  was  scheduled  under  the  generic  term  of 
India,  that  we  should  have  manifcstsd  such  in- 
difference to  its  present  prospects  and  past  history 
— "  iVbw  avone  change  tout  eela*'  as  our  lively 
French  neighbours  would  say,  by  this  time,  how- 
ever.    To  the  scenes  where  wholesale  massacre 
and  rapine  were  but  the  preludes  to  a  deeply 
organised  rcTolt,  every  mind  is  now  turned  with  a 
pecnliar  interest ;  and  peoples*  ears  and  eyes  are 
now  wide  open  to  any  one  who  can  tell  to  or  write 
for  them  anything  about  those  scenes  and  their 
denizens. 

The  names  of  Indian  warriors,  till  the  last 
eighteen  months,  hardly  known  to  general 
readers,  beyond  their  own  immediate  spheres  of 
action,  ha?e  now  become  "  familiar  in  our  months 


as  household  words.'*  And  so  "  the  schoolmaster 
is  abroad*'  in  Indian  as  well  as  other  subjects; 
and  John  Bull  is  likely  to  know  of  India  and  the 
East  in  this  way  than  he  probably  would  have 
known  in  a  century  from  this  time,  bad  not 
murder  and  mutiny  opened  his  eyes,  and  quickened 
his  apprehensions. 

And  now  to  speak  of  the  work  before  us.  Dr. 
Nolan's  history  is  now  publishing  in  parts,  and  in 
divisions  of  five  parts.  Each  part  contains  forty 
pages  of  super  royal  octavo  text,  and  the  whole 
will  comprise  forty  such  parts.  Two  steel  en« 
graviugs,  and  those  very  fair  specimens  of  art, 
illustrate  each  number.  The  portraits  engraved 
represent  the  eminent  men  of  Indian  history ;  the 
otiier  engravings  are  representations  of  the  scenes 
of  Indian  civil  and  military  life.  The  plan  of  the 
work  comprises  a  geographical  description,  not 
only  of  India,  in  the  generic  import  of  the  word, 
comprehending  Scinde,  tbe  Pnnjanb,Affghanistan, 
the  eastern  shores  of  Bengal,  formerly  belonging 
to  Burmah,  and  Insular  India,  but  aJso  of  the 
various  conntries  adjacent  to  India,  in  which  the 
British  have  made  war. 

Wc  congratulate  the  author  on  the  very  well 
arranged  statistics,  geographical,  geological,  ethno* 
logical,  botanical,  mineralogioal,  zoological— and 
here  we  pause  out  of  breath  with  ail  these 
''ologies*'   which   grace  his    pages.      Statiaties 
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■re    loo    often    giren    in    a    dall,   diy,    heavy 

manner,  tempting  the  reader  to  imitate  children,  and 
to  "skip  and  go  on."  It  is  not  so  here,  however; 
information  is  insinuated  pleasantly,  not  crammed 
down  a  reader's  throat  wholesale — like  an  emetic, 
with  a  chance,  in  that  case,  of  a  similar  reception, 
too,  perhaps ! 

A  reader  will  find  mach  information,  agreeably 
embodied,  in  Dr.  Nolan's  pages.  The  description 
given  of  China,  Siam,  fiurmah,  Persia,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  countries  contigaoos  to  British  India, 
affords  the  fullest  accounts  extant,  within  a  similar 
compass,  of  those  realms.  The  writer's  attention 
is,  of  coarse,  prineipally  directed  to  British  India, 
and  its  resources  and  commercial  aptitudes  sre 
graphically  detailed  and  described.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, has  been  minutely  unfolded  so  as  to  supply 
the  reader  with  the  kind  of  information  most 
useful  and  easily  retained.  The  mind  is  not 
clogged  by  superfluities,  and  a  spirit  of  impartiality, 
worthy  of  i«nitation,  is  maintained  throughout. 
The  author  has  not  yet  entered  upon  the  purely 
historical  department  of  his  Uborious  undertaking ; 
but,  if  he  acquit  himself  as  well  therein  as  in  the 
departments  we  have  noticed,  he  will  doubtless 
deserve  and  obtain  success. 


MUsionary  Sketches  in  North  India.  By  Mrs. 
Weitbuecht.  London:  James  Nisbet  ar.d 
Co.     1  vol. 

This  volume  is  the  most  important,  in  many  re- 
spects, that  we  have  read  during  the  summer. 
Tne  present  position  of  India  renders  all  information 
on  the  progress  of  its  missions  interesting,  even  in 
a  political  sense.  Tiie  attempt  to  ignore  Christi- 
anity by  professedly  Christian  rulers  has  failed  in 
establishing  their  rule  in  peace,  and  while  they 
speak  still  of  neutrality,  they  must  refer  to  some- 
thing different  from  the  neutrality  of  past  times. 
The  Earl  of  EUenborough,  who  has  always  pursued 
a  policy  hostile  to  Christian  missions,  fell  by  his 
own  act  from  his  place  of  power  over  India.  He 
may  not  have  hostility  to  Christianity  in  bis  heart. 
He  may  decidedly  prefer  it  to  Hindooism  or 
Mohamedanism ;  but  he  has  hitherto  adopted  a 
carious  mode  of  testifying  his  allegiance  to  its 
tenets.  The  old  traditional  policy  which  haunts 
the  minds  of  some  Anglo-Indians,  maintains  a  stout 
grasp  over  its  victims.  They  either  assign  geo- 
graphical limits  to  the  gospel,  or  they  expect  its 
propagation  over  India  by  some  supernatural 
miracle.  Lord  EUenborough  belongs  to  that  school. 
His  successor  is  a  ^oung  man  who  must  be  desti- 
tute of  tiiese  antiquated  prejudices  ;  and  although 
he  may  have  others  of  his  own,  yet  we  believe 
that  the  change  will  be  advantageous. 

Mr.  Raikes,  who  is  acquainted  intimately  with 
I  be  condition  of  India,  says  in  his  recent  work, 
that  the  civil  and  military  sejrvants  of  the  Indian 


goverament  should  not  aeiivriy  endeavomr  to  eon- 
vert  or  to  teach  the  persons  under  their  superin- 
tendence, but  confine  their  efforts  to  giving  their 
;  money  and  their  prayers  for  the  support  and  suc- 
I  cess  of  the  missionaries.  This  is  a  great  advance 
upon  the  ideas  of  the  Earl  of  EUenborough,  who 
seemed  to  suppose  that  one  condition  of  a  Chris- 
tian's acceptance  of  office,  under  the  ludian  Govern- 
ment, should  be  his  abstinence  from  supporting 
Christianity. 

The  authoress  of  this  volume  has  been  engaged 
personally  in  the  missions  to  India,  and  she  sketches 
the  history  of  each  of  the  stations  that  she  has 
visited ;  describes  their  present  state,  and  the  trials 
which  they  have  undergone,  in  the  great  rebellion, 
to  the  date  of  her  work,  which  cannot  have  been 
brought  down  much  later  than  the  close  of  the 
last  year. 

She  refers  to  Northern  India  as  dtstingniahed 
from  the  missions  of  Madras  and  the  southern 
eoast,  and  her  connexion  being  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  she  gives  detailed  information 
of  their  stations  from  Calcutta  upwards  ;  adcnow- 
ledges  in  grateful  language  the  invaluable  labours 
of  the  Baptist  missionaries  originally  on  that  field, 
and  of  all  who  since  their  appearance  have  foUoved 
their  example. 

The  first  Protestant  missionary  to  Bengal  was 
not  a  native  of  this  country  but  a  Swede.  John 
Frederick  Kiemander  went  to  India  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  He  continued  there 
until  hia  death,  and  found  in  Colonel  Clive,  the 
conqueror  at  Plassey,  a  staunch  friend  and  sup- 
porter. Ten  years  afterwards  the  celebrated 
missionary  Schwartz  joined  the  Swede,  who  was 
thus  encouraged  in  labours  that  had  been  before 
conducted  by  him  alone. 

The  traditional  policy  had  not  eommenced  in 
Clive's  time.  He  who  won  Bengal  by  the  sword 
had  no  dread  of  losing  it  by  the  Bible.  The 
solitary  Swede,  therefore,  laboured  with  success. 
He  had  a  Brahmin  convert,  a  Chinese  convert,  and 
a  Jew  from  the  great  sea,  among  the  members  of 
his  Mission  church.  Unhappily,  Clive  left  India, 
and  the  doctrine  of  nonintervention  was  adopted. 
It  is  only  a  distant  and  humble  imitation  of  the 
old  pagan  policy  of  Rome,  which  incorporated  in- 
variably  the  religion  of  conquered  nations,  until  it 
came  into  contact  with  Christianity,  and  that  would 
not  be  incorporated. 

Carey  arrived  in  Bengal  before  the  death  of 
Kiemander;  but  the  Government,  ere  then,  had 
determined  to  oppose  missions,  and  he  had  to 
struggle  against  many  obstacles.  The  straggles  of 
this  wonderful  man  were  successful,  and  he  was  in 
reality  the  founder  of  British  missions  to  the 
natives  of  India.  He  reached  Calcutta  in  I7B3» 
but  his  active  career  as  a  missionary  commenced 
with  the  present  century. 

We  have  already  explained  the  nature  of  Mrs. 
Weitbrecht's  very  seasonable  volume,  and  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  remarkably  well 
written,  without  the  slightest  affeotation,  as  a  plain 
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mid  simple  narratlre  of  greai  and  often  happy 
events.  All  the  statemeate  are  sapported  by  evi- 
dence equal  to  any  that  can  be  given  to  any  facts 
whatever.  These  statements  show  the  truth  of 
an  opinion  which  we  have  maintained  in  some 
recent  Nos.,  that  India  will  more  probably  be 
evangelised  by  the  permanent  residence  of  mission- 
aries and  teachers  in  one  place,  and  the  exhibition 
before  the  natives  of  its  frnits  in  their  lives  acd 
conversation,  than  by  any  more  ambitious  schemes. 
Wc  might  stop  here  with  an  earnest  recommenda- 
tion of  the  volume  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  India.tbe  support  of  our  empire  there, 
and  the  evangelisation  of  its  people ;  but  in  reading 
its  pages  we  have  marked  some  extracts  wiiich 
convey  good  specimens  of  the  volume,  in  the  shape 
of  useful  information.  The  following  extract  re-> 
lates  the  progress  made  at  Nudya,  and  the  diffl- 
Clitics  in  which  the  mission  was  placed,  at  a 
recent  date,  by  the  sanguine  zeal  of  oue  mis- 
sionary : — 

Id  1838,  the  bead-meo  of  ten  viHages  vere  received, 
and  there  wan  a  great  deal  of  national  excitement  among 
the  people  of  other  places,  leat  "  Ihoie  who  had  tnrned  the 
world  npside  down  shoald  come  hither  aUo.*'  Two  brothers 
ran  away  from  their  homes  lest  thcj  shoald  be  infected, 
chapels  were  barnt  down,  and  other  violence  offered,  but  the 
work  was,  as  far  as  could  be  perceived,  quite  healthy  in  its 
character  and  very  hopeful,  fulfilling  the  bright  anticipations 
which  Ilaberlin  and  others  had  formed  respecting  the  pro- 
mising character  of  the  district. 

But  in  this  year  began  a  new  era  in  the  mission.  The 
river  Jelleoghi  overflowed  its  banks,  laid  waste  the  country, 
and  destroyed  the  crops.  The  poor  people  who  had  em- 
braced Christianity  were  among  the  sufferers,  and  were  aided 
in  their  distress  by  the  benevolence  of  Christian  friends. 
The  boats  went  over  the  fields  from  village  to  village,  for  all 
was  as  one  wide  sea,  distributing  rice  aod  other  necessaries, 
for  many  had  been  without  food  for  several  days.  Heathen 
were  also  relieved ;  and  in  keeping  with  the  abject  and 
deceitful  spirit  so  attaching  to  the  Bengali  character,  many 
of  these  heathen,  and  of  the  poor  Mussulmans,  professed  to 
inquire  after  Christianity,  from  motives  that  they  might 
obtain  temporal  aid,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  could 
hardly  be  withheld. 

Some  measure  of  gratitude  may  have  been  mixed  up  in 
the  miuds  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  people,  and  a  verjr/ne 
were,  no  doubt,  sincere  characters,  but  the  majority  were  not 
so,  and  were  also  extremely  ignorant.  The  missionary, 
whose  naturally  sanguine  temper  inclined  him  to  be  too 
irtts*rul,  accepted  all  who  offered  as  catechumens;  and  after 
a  short  probationary  course  of  instrnctiou,  he  admitted 
many  hundreds  into  the  church  by  baptism,  conceiving  he 
woold  thus  have  the  opportunity  placed  in  his  power  of  in- 
Btructing  them  more  fully. 

This  course  was  not  regarded  as  a  prudent  one  by  most  of 
Ms  biethren,  though  all  tried  to  hope  good  might  spring  out 
of  it ;  but  among  a  people  like  the  Bengalis,  a  sandy  fbau- 
dation  will  not  bear  a  superstructure,  and  this  has  since  been 
painfully  proved  in  Krishnaghur. 


The  error  in  this  ease  lay  not  in  relieving  the 
Heatheu  in  their  distress.  That  was  a  duty  of  the 
most  pressing  character.  But  the  missionary  should 
Lave  waited  until  their  principles  had  been  more 
roalnred,  after  their  gratitude  or  hypocrisy  had  in 
some  measure  evaporated.  Nevertheless,  although 
many  abandoned  their  profession,  and  others  dis- 
graced it,  yet  the  church  of  the  famine  has  still 


members^  who  have  been  its  faithful  adherents 
throQgh  much  perseeatioo. 

The  difference  between  the  mission  schools  and 
the  government  colleges,  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  -.-^ 

The  English  school  has  had  acme  excellent  anperinfen- 
deota,  and  lias  often  been  in  a  Tory  encouraging  state  of  effi- 
ciency. Mr.  Reynolds,  who  was  there  in  1 846,  was  much 
beloved,  and  when  eompelled  to  leave  India  on  account  of 
his  health,  his  reaolation  was  nearly  overcome  by  the 
earnest  pleadioga  of  aome  of  hia  attached  scholars,  who 
beaoaght  him,  if  ha  eared  for  their  souls,  not  to  forsake 
them,  and  nothiag  but  stern  nroeasity  droTe  him  away.  Mr. 
Hasaell  has  since  been  equally  sncceasful,  and  much  longer 
resident  in  this  sphere. 

A  Qoveroment  College,  wliieh  was  commenced  about  this 
time,  would,  it  was  feated,  injure  the  missionary  school,  but 
il  iMd  the  ooBtrary  effect,  and  nearly  doubled  the  number  of 
its  attendants.  That  college  is,  alas !  rearing  up  its  crop  of 
«Bbelieviag  serp'ies  to  help  to  mar  the  efforts  of  believing 
men. 

The  Roman  Catholics  made  an  incursion  in  the  same 
year,  and  snceeeded,  for  a  time,  in  drawing  away  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  native  Christians ;  but  the  good  among  them 
soon  found  they  had  been  deceived,  and  returned  to  their 
own  church.  The  priest  eventnally  left  the  place  discouraged. 

The  government  colleges  do  not  present  a  nega- 
tive to  all  religions,  but  to  that  professed  by  their 
founders ;  and  Hindoos  of  acute  intellects  must  see 
in  this  conduct  a  stronger  argument  for  atheism, 
than  its  own  teachings  would  yield.  The  British 
peoph!  must  insist  upon  a  complete  change  in  these 
government  colleges.  A  Hindoo  or  a  Mohamedan 
would  understand  the  absence  of  all  religious  books 
from  a  class  of  chemistry  or  engineering,  but  he 
cannot  understand  the  proscription  of  the  Bible 
and  the  use  of  his  own  books,  except  that  the 
governing  party  believe  nothing ;  or  as  an  insult, 
as  if  he  was  not  ^ood  enough  for  their  religion  ; 
although  he  may  bear  that  it  is  God*s  salvation  to 
sinners. 

We  find  in  the  volume  several  similar  statements 
to  the  preceding,  respecting  the  activity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  to  which  there  could  be 
no  objection ;  but  in  one  place  they  are  accused  of 
supplying  the  Mohamedan  Moulvie  of  Lucknow — 
the  same  person,  we  believe,  who  was  celebrated  in 
the  defence  of  Lucknow,  and  killed  in  8ir  Hope 
Grant's  battle  in  June — with  books  for  his  public 
argument  against  Christianity,  and  in  favour  of 
Mohamedanism.  The  statement,  if  it  be  correct, 
is  deplorable  evidence  of  a  bad  spirit. 

The  following  extract  is  rather  long  for  our 
pages,  but  extremely  interesting  from  its  account 
of  the  social  improvements  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  among  the  natives.  The  state- 
ment closely  corresponds  with  that  given  by  the 
late  Mr.  Groves,  respecting  another  district  of 
India,  a  thousand  miles  from  that  of  which  Mrs. 
Weitbrecht  writes:  — 


At  Rattenpur  and  Weigberecht,  wiitten  in  18i7.  "Here 
you  see  Bengali  Christians  living  in  their  own  natural 
simplicity,  in  neat  and  comfortable  oottagea  •,  each  of  the 
more  respectable  contain  only  two  or  three  rooms,  with  nice 
verandahs  in  front. 

To  every  cottage  some  ground  ii  attached,  which  the 
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feofHib  callirate,  nisiiis  their  fruit,  Tffeftabltf,  aaj  other 
nrfal  prodvctions,  vhich,  in  MMoe  caars,  provide  rapport 
for  their  families.  Bright  cokHired  flowers,  rarh  as  grow 
apoDtaneooalj  in  Ben|[al,  enliTen  the  garden,  especially  that 
part  of  it  near  the  eottage,  and  the  people  are  seen  of  an 
craning  working  there,  or  sitting  in  their  verandahs,  the 
sen  reading,  the  woasen  spinning  thread,  the  girU  sewing, 
and  the  little  children  playinc  aroand,  while  the  chickens 
and  other  live  stock,  bat  espeeialij  the  cows,  feeding  some- 
where  near,  give  jon  the  idea  of  eomfort  and  plenty. 

If  yon  enter  the  cottage,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  yon  is 
an  hnnble  library  of  snitable  books,  and  most  likely  a  modem 
de»k,  and  a  chair  or  two,  which  at  once  bespeak  Christianiiy, 
for  no  heathen  of  that  rank  in  society  wool4  possess  anch 
artidea.  Most  of  these  people  are  rjro/i,  and  the  aim  has 
been  to  keep  them,  in  regard  to  position  in  soeiety,  eiict]y 
where  they  were  fonnd,  only  to  raise  them  morally  and 
apiritQally,  nod  teach  them  to  live  more  comfortably. 

This  they  can  do  easily  when  once  established  as  Chris- 
tiaas,  and  entirely  oot  of  the  hands  of  the  talnkdar,  whose 
aim  it  alwnys  isto  keep  them  in  debt,  end  thus  dependent  on 
hini, — in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  serfs  of  the  soiL 

Thns  these  poor  people  eiperienee  that  godliness  has  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  wliich  is  to 


The  schools  at  Rattenpar  are  large  and  flonrishing,  and 
are,  of  eonrse,  yielding  their  own  fmits.  Another  plan 
which  proves  beneficial  to  the  Christians  is  a  loan  fond ;  a 
few  remarks  eonneeted  with  which  will  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  not  only  lier^ 
bat  throoghoat  the  district  of  Krishnaghnr. 

The  first  object  of  this  fnnd  is  to  assist  in  settling  the 
edneated  boys  and  girls,  by  teaching  the  former  a  trade,  and 
enabling  them  to  get  n  respectable  living  oot  of  their  own 
pecnKar  liac  of  life.  Thaa  their  school  edncition  will  be 
Inrned  to  practical  acooant;  the  Christians  will  ao  longer  be 
dependent  on  heathen  shopkeepers,  and  another  innovation 
is  made  on  Hinda  castom,  which  enjoins  that  every  son, 
whatever  be  his  tastes  or  talents,  most  follow  the  same  calling 
10  life  as  his  father  before  him — a  dreadful  barrier  to  all 
improvement. 

The  second  object  of  the  fund  is  to  assist  the  deserving 
ngriealtnral  Christians  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  to 
obviate  any  necessity  they  might,  under  a  pressure,  be 
tempted  to  fancy  existed  for  applying  to  the  talukdar  for  a 
loan;  thus  again  entangling  themselves,  and  endangering 
their  relnrn  to  that  dreadful  system  by  which  they  have  so 
long  been  held  in  bondage.  lastly,  it  is  to  enable  them  by 
degrees  to  build  new  villages,  with  a  view  of  collecting  the 
Christians,  as  opportunities  may  offer,  into  distinct  localities ; 
and  also  of  raising  their  outmard  po>ilion  nnd  condition. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  much  spiritual 
advancement  Irom  congregations  almost  entirely  composed  of 
day-labourers  and  very  inferior  cultivators  of  the  soil,  living 
in  abject  poverty,  as  all  the  Christians  do,  except  those 
gathered  round  the  mission-compound. 

The  encouraging  feature  in  it  is,  that  the  plan  emanated 
from  the  elders,  who  had  been  selected  from  among  the 
people  to  assist  the  missionary  in  his  pastoral  duties ;  it  has 
thus  sprong  out  of  tke  native  ehurch  itself,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  the  first  dawn  of  light,  and  of  their  being  alive  to 
their  duties  as  Christians.  The  fund  is  raised  by  subscrip- 
tions  amoDg  both  themselves  and  their  European  friends,  and 
is  adopted  at  more  than  one  place.  Mr.  Schwrr  mentons 
that  at  Kapa^danga  he  finds  it  a  great  help  to  his  people  that 
the  readers  manage  it  most  faithfully  and  capitally,  and  it  is 
oouiidered  common  property,  though  no  one  can  alienate  it 
from  its  ]egttima*e  object. 

A  butcher,  a  barber,  and  a  bookbinder  have  been  established 
at  Ratteopar  by  its  aid ;  und  there  is  a  baxaar  now  oommenced 
by  Christians,  half- a  mile  from  the  mission  premises ;  but  all 
these  plans  take  many  years  to  develope.  It  is  one  thing  to 
plant)  another  to  noarish,  foster,  nnd  ripen.    Heavenly  ia- 


flooMes,  OS  well  as  onrtUy  cflbrts,  nie  needed  i  and  for  IbcM 
the  misaionafy  aigfaa  and  pmya. 

The  enooaragement  from  these  opent  ions  arises, 
10  great  measare,  from  their  origin.  They  were 
eominenced  by  the  nalite  oonverts»  and  thej  ahov 
determination  on  their  part  to  applj  the  doetrines 
of  the  gospel  alike  to  time,  and  the  world  to  eome 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  time.  They  have  been 
doin^  exactly  what  we  contended  in  a  recent  No. 
ahoold  be  done-  They  have  sought  to  testify  for 
Christianity  by  an  exhibition  of  its  tentleacies  to 
turn  the  desert  bto  a  fruitful  field ;  and  then  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  fields  of  earth,  dow  fruitful, 
will  be  turned  into  gardens  of  beauty  and  riches. 

Having  copied  extracts  deseriptiTe  of  diaooorage- 
ments,  of  educational  efforts,  and  of  social  progreas^ 
we  take  one  illustralire  of  individual  siuoerity, 
which  is  in  its  department  very  beaatifnl. 

In  exemplification  of  these  sentiments,  we  have  here,  as 
nt  other  mission  stations,  n  raro  and  beaatifU  example  of 
personal  hulinesa  and  deep  devotednesa  of  heart  plneed  upon 
record,  io  the  brief  biography  of  Luke,  a  native  eatechist, 
or  unordained  pastor,  who  waa  regarded  by  Mr.  Lincks  as 
his  great  staff  and  stay  in  his  work. 

Luko  was  baptised  in  1834,  and  proved  w  faithful  and 
efficient  as  a  schoolmaster  that  he  was  gradually  advanced  to 
a  post  of  eonsiderable  trust  and  naefnlness,  and  when  Mr, 
Alexander  died,  and  Solo,  tlien  a  large  station,  wns  left  with- 
out an  ordained  missionary,  he  fulfilled  the  datiea  ooonectfd 
with  it,  including  that  of  preaching,  for  a  eonaidenble  time 
with  wonderful  taet  and  ability. 

Mr.  lincke,  who  knew  him  best,  and  whoae  testimony 
may  be  received  with  implicit  confidence,  says — '*  He  wss 
honest,  truthful,  and  npright,  and  though  so  nneh  devalcd 
in  his  condition  and  drcnmstaneea,  yet  he  never  showed 
pride,  but  was,  and  remained,  hnmble  to  the  last ;  for  he  did 
not  forget  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  was  what  he  W4S. 

Tnat  godlinets  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
was  most  remarkably  esemplificd  in  his  case.  Yet  it  was 
grace  that  made  him  what  he  was,  and  it  was  the  exhibitioa 
of  it  in  his  consistent  Christian  life  and  oonversntion  that 
gave  him  anch  a  weight  in  society,  for  he  was  n  leading,  if 
not  ike  leading,  roan  among  all  our  native  assistants  in  this 
district.  It  was  liken ise  grace  which  procured  him  honour 
and  respect  fmrn  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact — a 
favour  which  he  so  extensively  and  remarkably,  but  also 
deacrTedly,  enjoyed. 

**  lie  had  a  good  report  of  them  which  are  wiihoa<,**  and 
was  frequently  quoted,  both  by  Hindus  and  Mussnlmans,  as 
a  Christian,  indeed.  "  A  Hindu  Babu,  hearingof  hie  death, 
remarked — '*  If  Luke  had  been  a  Mussulman,  he  would  have 
been  made  a  peri  (saint),  and  honoured  and  worshipped  u 
such.**  People  could  not  but  perceive  that  he  lived  not  (or 
himself,  bat  for  the  good  of  others;  not  grasping  after 
money,  or  desirous  of  aocninulating  riches — a  prevailing 
passion  among  Bengalis — but  laying  oat  himself  and  all  that 
he  had  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellowmen,  thns  proving  him- 
self a  good  and  faithful  servant  of  the  things  entrusted  to 
him.  His  simplicity,  and  remarkable  anxiety  to  hear  and 
learn  as  much  as  possible  of  **  the  things  that  accompany 
salvation,**  afforded  an  illustration  of  the  words—"  Blessed 
are  they  that  do  hunger  and  thirst  aner  righteoosMH,  for 
they  shall  be  filled  ;**  for  his  own  soul  seemed,  as  it  were, 
satisfied  with  favour,  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord. 

He  died  under  on  attack  of  cholera,  after  a  few  hoars 
illness,  saying  to  Mr.  Lincke,  with  his  departing  branth — 
*'  My  laboora  on  earth  are  finished,  and  the  promised  rest  is 
at  hand." 
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EMIGRATION    AND    THE    SEXES. 


Emigration  has  formed  for  ten  years  a 
leading  business  in  the  country.  Liver- 
pool absorbs  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trade^  and  thrives  by  departures  out  of 
the  realm.  London  holds  the  next  place 
in  emigration  statistics,  and  Glasgow  fol- 
lows, or  the  ports  of  Clyde — ^for  they  may 
be,  for  all  practical  purposes  out  of  the 
Clyde,  reckoned  as  one. 

Emigration  is  advocated  by  many 
PQlitical  economists  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  nation.  They  compare 
the  human  faoric  to  the  social  fabric,  and 
consider  emigration  as  doctors  regard 
bleeding  by  lancet.  They  forget,  perhap, 
that  the  best  blood  flows  out  of  the  social 
body,  and  not  the  objectionable.  They 
are  correct  in  beliving  that  emigration 
conducted  with  propriety,  will  strengthen 
the  country ;  but  it  never  has  been  con- 
ducted with  any  prudence  whatever,  or 
upon  an  aecurate  system. 

Emigration  divides  itself  into  two 
parts.  Its  character  depends  therefore 
upon  its  direction.  Men  may  emigrate  to 
the  colonies,  or  they  may  emigrate  to 
foreign  coimtries.  Of  the  latter,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  they  prefer  the  United 
States.  All  foreign  countries,  even  the 
States,  are  less  desirable  than  our  own 
colonies,  and  for  such  reasons  as,  first, 
they  are  foreign  ;  second,  the  emigrant 
lives  there  for  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore he  can  acquire  citizenship ;  then  he 
can  never  occupy  certain  high  offices, 
which  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  ever  would  occupy ;  but  a  class  dislike 
to  be  deemed  inferior,  as  a  class,  even  if 
the  distinction  relates  to  matters  in  which 


they  are  not  to  suffer  a  personal  wrong; 
for  not  many  Jews  in  Uoundsditch  will 
ever  represent  London,  yet  they  all  feel 
a  common  interest  in  Baron  Rothschild's 
case ;  fourth,  the  habits  and  laws  of  the 
country  differ  from  those  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  and  not  often  ad- 
vantageously— ^for  even  in  the  United 
States,  the  immigrant  becomes  at  once, 
however  reluctantly,  an  abettor  of  slavery, 
if  he  observes  the  law ;  fifth,  from  many 
causes  immigrants  do  not  feel  themselves 
quite  at  home  in  foreign  lands,  and  even 
from  the  cosmopolitan  society  of  Cali- 
fornia, British  and  Irish  miners  have 
eagerly  rushed  to  British  Columbia,  as- 
signing as  one  cause  of  their  emigration  a 
preference  to  live  imder  British  laws. 

The  result  of  emigration  upon  the  pa- 
rent state  depends  on  its  direction.  The 
strength  of  the  colonies  may  be  the 
strength  of  the  empire.  The  strength  of 
the  United  States  lias  never  yet  contriouted 
to  anything  except  our  weakness.  We 
have  had  alliances  in  dangerous  days 
with  nearly  every  European  nation,  but 
we  never  had  an  active  alliance  with  the 
republic  of  the  west.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  descendant  will  have  more  filial 
respect  than  has  been  manifested  yet,  but 
it  has  to  come.  The  virtue  may  run  in 
the  blood,  but  it  has  never  become  ap- 
parent in  deeds;  and  whatever  statesmen 
may  say,  they  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
place  any  reliance  upon  the  friendship  of 
the  States.  A  superficial  education, 
founded  upon  a  vain  notion  that  what  has 
been  done  for  them  was  done  through 
their  own  strength^  explains  in  part  the 
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tone  of  society  In  the  States.  There  are 
many  persons  of  a  highly  accomplished 
and  intellectual  cliaracterin  the  Uion;  but 
if  we  estimate  the  people  by  the  press, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  former  class 
are  influentisu  numerically.  The  same 
gross  adulation  and  self-praise  would  not 
make,  but  mar,  a  newspaper  in  Britain, 
that  seems  to  be  the  means  of  prosperity 
to  the  press  of  the  Union.  A  great  dis- 
tinction exists  indeed  between  the  colo- 
nial and  the  States  press.  The  tone  of 
the  former  is  more  mdependent,  manly, 
and  truthfiil.  It  seems  abler,  or  more 
willinff,  to  censure  the  conduct  of  its 
neighboiurs,  when  that  is  requisite,  than 
the  journalism  of  the  south. 

The  colonies  present,  in  every  respect, 
more  desirable  fields  for  emigration  than 
any  other  part  of  the  earth,  and  their 
promotion  more  directly  helps  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  commerce  and  industry 
than  the  prosperity  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  world ;  yet  emigration  to  them  even 
has  its  evils,  and  needs  its  remedies. 
The  reports  of  the  emi^tion  commis- 
sioners form,  on  the  whole,  a  satis&ctory 
volume,  because  they  exhibit  improve- 
ments. There  has  been  very  great  re- 
forms in  the  mangement  of  emigrant 
vessels,  and  the  horrors  of  the  nuddle 
passages  have  been  partially  reduced. 
VVe  contend,  however,  that  decided  im- 
provements are  necessary,  still,  upon 
emigrant  ships.  Circumstances  have  oc- 
cured  in  some  instances  which  prove  that 
a  high  class  of  men  are  requisite  for  the 
management  of  emigrant  vessels.  Reports 
of  immoralities  on  the  voyage,  consequent 
upon  the  defective  character  of  persons 
in  control  of  the  ship,  and  in  a  great 
measure  of  its  arrangements,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Australian  press,  and  there 
IS  no  reason  to  doubt  their  truth.  The 
accomodation  in  many  emigrant  vessels 
some  time  ago  was  scandalous.  No  effec- 
tive separation  existed  between  the  sexes, 
or  between  married  and  unmarried  per- 
sons. It  might  have  once  been  supposed, 
perhaps,  that  the  state  of  misery  in  which 
the  voyagers  existed  from  other  causes 
would  effectually  neutralise  any  tendency 
to  vice.  They  had  difficulty  in  cleansing 
clothes,  or  cooking  meals,  and  the  scarcity 
of  water  must  have  engendered  filth 
enough  to  favour  ugliness,  and  render  the 
whole  company  desperately  uncomfortable. 
StiU,  the  arrangements  were  deficient  in 


any  regard  to  common  decency  and 
morals;  and  the  greater  part  of  man  and 
womankind  must  have  felt  the  passage  to 
be  extremely  piu^torial.  Even  yet  we 
do  not  think  that  adequate  care  is  de- 
manded in  this  respect  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  emigration.  They  feel,  perhaps, 
that  the  ship-owners  cannot  give  superior 
accommodation  for  the  money.  A  remedy 
exists  for  that  circumstance.  They  can 
increase  the  money  payments.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  money,  but  as  money  must 
not  be  weighed  against  morals,  we  will 
show  where  the  means  may  be  procured. 

Another,  and  a  "  crying"  evil,  has  run 
through  all  our  emigration.  It  has  been 
lefl  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  gone  forth  to  colonise 
upon  their  own  resources.  The  conse- 
quence, absolutely  necessary  to  the  system, 
has  been  an  excess  of  nude  emigration, 
and  a  disparity  between  the  sexes  in  the 
colonies  and  at  home,  productive  in  both 
ca«e6  of  bad  results,  because  it  is  alto- 
gether unnatural. 

Labour  is  abundant  in  the  colonies,  and 
the  man  who  attempts  to  do  for  himself  a 
woman's  natural  work,  will  lose  both  com- 
fort and  time.  The  work  will  be  badly 
and  dearly  done.  The  loss  to  the  colonies 
in  this  respect  during  the  last  half  century, 
estimated  in  money  only,  would  present  a 
startling  sum — ^more,  perhaps,  than  two 
years'  yield  of  Austndian  gold.  The 
amount,  indeed,  could  not  be  estimated, 
because  negative  and  positive  departments 
exist ;  and  while  the  value  of  tne  former 
may  be  known,  that  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  work  done  is  seen ;  but 
the  work  that  might  have  been  effected  is 
unknown. 

The  mischief  originating  in  the  same 
cause  on  this  side  is  greater  than  in  the 
colonies.  A  deficiency  of  employment  for 
females  ha«  been  felt  here  for  a  long  period, 
and  produces  painful  results.  The  earn- 
ings of  single  females  are  often  low;  and 
firequently  tne  want  of  employment  leaves 
them  almost  helpless.  The  palliatives  that 
have  been  devised  cannot  overtake  the 
multitude  of  persons  who  directly  or  in- 
directly suffer  from  this  cause.  It  maybe 
shown  that  Australian  colonies  should  have 
one  bundled  thousand  more  grown  up 
females  than  they  contain,  and  their  co- 
lonization has  leu  that  number  over  the 
ordinary  proportion  in  this  country  to  live 
as  they  could  find  means.     This  is  one 
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cause  of  the  great  evil  of  which  the  public 
have  recently  been  obliged  to  consider  and 
regret.  This  country  contains  a  surplus  of 
females,  nroduced  by  the  neglect  of  com- 
mon pruaence  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
population.  Year  after  year,  for  many 
vears,  a  laige  emigration  of  young  men 
nas  occurreo,  without  anv  provision  for 
female  emigration ;  and  unless  the  natural 
laws  were  suspended  by  a  miracle  to  meet 
our  legislative  neglect,  the  results  are  cer- 
tain, and  could  be  confidently  predicted. 

Non-intervention  in  social  subjects  has 
been  carried  to  an  obnoxious  and  prejudi- 
cial extent.  The  population  have  been 
allowed,  in  this  respect,  to  do  what  seemed 
to  be  good  in  their  own  eyes,  or  what  they 
could  perform,  whether  it  were  good  or 
otherwise. 

The  progress  of  the  colonies  has  thus 
been  reduced  to  the  smallest  rate  consis- 
tent with  their  circumstances  and  state. 
The  colonists  have  accomplished  less  la- 
bour than  they  might  have  achieved,  be- 
cause their  time  has  been  misdirected. 
The  colonies  have  been  dependent  upon 
the  mother  country  for  all  descriptions  of 
labourers;  and  the  natural  increase  of 
them  has  been  artificially  limited. 

The  evils  are  acknowledged,  but  difficul- 
ties exist  respecting  the  remedies;  and  yet 
they  are  at  hand.  The  colonial  funds 
have  been  grossly  misappropriated  by  the 
eolonists  themselves.  Tney  proceeded  to 
lands  which  belonged  to  the  British  peo- 
ple. They  purchased  a  certain  portion  of 
the  wilderness;  and  after  a  season,  as  their 
numbers  increased,  they  obtained  self- 
government.  Appropriation  of  other  peo- 
ple's property  was  not  included  necessarily 
m  the  idea  of  general  and  local  legislation 
upon  that  subject,  but  it  occurred.  The 
colonists  were  allowed  to  annex  aU  the 
waste  lands  of  their  respective  colonies  to 
their  collective  riches.  They  have  ap- 
plied the  proceeds  of  their  sales  to  pay  the 
just  and  lawftd  debts  incurred  for  their 
own  government.  They  have  not  even 
met  all  these  current  expenses,  which  have 
been  paid  in  part  from  the  revenues  of  this 
country.  The  propriety  of  the  latter  course 
is  even  less  disputable  than  the  allocation 
of  the  land.  All  waste  lands  within  the 
empire  are  the  property  of  the  crown,  as 
trustees  for  the  people,  until  they  be  al- 
located to  individuals.  They  are  not  the 
property  of  any  colony  in  which  they  oc- 
cur, but  of  the  empire.    Their  proceeds 


should  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit,  not 
of  one  locahty,  whose  population  either 
are,  or  should  be,  in  good  circumstances, 
but  of  the  nation.  This  rule  might  be 
more  easily  enforced,  because  the  local 
corresponds,  in  this  case,  precisely  with  the 
generalgood. 

The  British  North  American  provinces, 
with  the  exception  of  Upper  Canada,  ad- 
vance slowly,  because  their  material  wealth 
is  not  employed  in  bringing  labour  to  the 
land.  The  Australian  colonies  processed 
more  rapidly  than  New  Brunswick  or 
Nova  Scotia,  long  before  the  discove^  of 

?rold,  because  part  of  the  revenues  derived 
rom  the  sale  of  land  were  used  to  pay  the 
expense  of  emiOTation.  Thev  would  have 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  cultivation 
within  them  more  rapidlv  if  they  had  faith- 
ftdly  used  the  price  of  tne  land  to  pay  for 
the  migration  of  more  labourers.  They 
would  have  had  ere  now  a  happier  and  a 
healthier  state  of  society  than  exits  there, 
if  they  had  adopted  better  regulations  for 
the  choice  and  conveyance  of  passengers. 
The  Australian  colonies  should  only  nave 
paid  for  the  conveyance  of  married  persons, 
and  thejr  have  adopted  that  practice  now, 
unless  m  the  case  of  domestic  servants 
and  other  females. 

From  this  country  to  Australia,  during 
the  last  year,  the  number  of  emigrants 
was  61,248.  Nearly  one-half,  or  24,762 
had  assistance  from  colonial  funds — that 
is  to  say,  from  the  price  of  land,  or  British 
property.  Of  these,  11,751  were  males, 
and  13,011  were  females.  The  number  of 
married  persons  was  6,388  ;  and  they 
were  divided  equally,  of  course.  The  re- 
maining emigration  of  this  class  consisted 
of  persons  over  12  years  of  age — males 
5,840,  and  females  7,131.  Of  persons 
under  12  years  of  age — males  2,398,  and 
females  2,409  ;  and  of  infants— males  319, 
and  females  287. 

The  last  season  assisted  emigration,  and 
was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  correct 
the  inequality  which  existed  before  ;  but 
the  unaided  emigration  rendered  matters 
worse  than  they  nad  been  formerly.  The 
numbers  were — males  24,768,  and  females 
10,835.  The  undistinguished  persons, 
who  are,  we  suppose,  infants,  numbered 
883.  The  majority  of  males  over  females 
in  the  independent  emigration  was  13,933; 
the  majority  of  females  over  males  in  the 
assisted  emigration  was  1,260.  Excess  of 
disorder  in  Australia,    12,673;    leaving 
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an  excess  of  disorder  at  home  of  12,673 
— ^aU  the  result  of  the  migration  between 
Britain  and  one  of  its  colonies  in  a  single 
year ;  and  that  year  the  last,  after  all  our 
experience.  The  Government  cannot  in- 
terfere Avith  the  personal  liberty  of  young 
men  to  emigrate  where  they  please  ;  and 
they  cannot  insist  upon  their  marriage  be- 
fore they  commence  their  travels.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  they  may  be  unable  to 
persuade  respectable  females  to  emigrate 
alone.  They  will  rather  struggle  on  with 
difficulties  at  home  than  adopt  that  course. 
The  emigration  of  females  alone,  is  always 
difficult;  and  although  the  Government 
officials  have  organised  a  staff  of  surgeons 
for  vessels  taking  their  emigrants,  on  whom 
great  responsibilities  are  thrown ;  of 
schoolmasters,  to  whom  subordinate  trusts 
are  committed ;  and,  although  they  send 
matrons  with  each  emigration  of  young 
women,  who  have  also  considerable  con- 
trol and  power  in  the  ship  ;  yet  these  re- 
gulations are  not  sufficient  to  attract  the 
class  who  are  needed  in  the  numbers  re- 
quired. 

The  independent  emigration  should  be 
reformed,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing 
that  object  can  be  procured  from  the  land 
fund.  The  residents  in  the  colony  woidd 
gain  immeasurably  more  by  a  healthy  im- 
migration than  by  the  money  now  ab- 
stracted from  the  land ;  while  the  expense 
of  a  passage  is  the  reason  for  the  great 
excess  in  the  emigration  of  single  men. 
They  are  not  bachelors  by  intention,  but 
by  poverty.  The  greater  part  of  them 
would  rather  take  a  partner  of  their  joys 
and  sorrows  over  the  sea,  then  leave  alone, 
if  they  had  the  means.  Many  of  the  male 
emigrants,  on  the  independent  principle, 
are  obliged  to  leave  their  families  in  this 
country;  and  yet  they  decline  the  assist- 
ance offered  by  the  colonial  ok  government 
funds — from  the  limited  accommodation 
and  other  reasons. 

The  application  of  the  land  fund  to  emi- 
gration in  a  different  manner  would  miti- 
gate this  evil.  The  Government  should 
engage  vessels  with  better  accommodation, 
and  altogether  of  a  superior  class  to  those 
now  in  the  trade.  A  higher  rate  of  wages 
than  the  average  should  be  paid  to  captams 
and  seamen,  in  order  to  secure  men  whose 
moral  character  would  bear  a  close  inves- 
tigation. The  matrons  on  ships  with 
female  emigrants,' and  the  schoolmasters  or 
surgeons  on  other  vessels,  should  have  dis- 


tinct authority  over  the  accommodations 
and  food  of  the  passengera      Some  regu- 
lations of  this  character  bave  been  already 
adopted ;  but  all  the  money  received  fbm 
the  sales  of  land  should  be  employed  in  im- 
proving the   quality    and  reducing  the 
charges  of  the  emigration.     The  owners  of 
approved  ships  should  receive  part  of  the 
fimds  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  fares  should  be  paid  in  part 
for  all  families  whose  migration  tended  to 
maintain  or  to  recover  the  balance  of  the 
human  race  in  the  colonies.     This  plan 
would  be   opposed  by  the  more  short- 
sighted colonists,  who  have  greater  regard 
for  our  land  and  the  money  it  yields  than 
for  their  own  comfort,  morality,  and  social 
progress.     It  would  be  opposed  by  the 
agents  of  foreign  ships,  and  all  the  interests 
associated  therewith.     It  would  be  consi- 
dered a  revival  of  bounties  for  work  done, 
and  an  inroad  upon  competition;  but  aU 
tliis   class  of  objections  could  be  urged 
against  all  acts  that  contemplate  the  im- 

I)rovement  of  a  numerous  class  of  the  popu- 
ation.  The  objections  are  bad  or  good, 
in  reference  to  the  factory  system,  the 
truck  system,  and  the  smoke  nuisances. 
The  passengers'  act  and  the  shipping  laws 
should  be  repealed,  if  any  objection  of  an 
abstract  nature  can  be  sustained  against 
this  proposal.  They  are  of  a  kindred  cha- 
racter, and  we  only  go  a  few  steps  further 
than  them.  We  urge  all  improvement 
in  the  accommodation  and  guidance  of 
emigrant  vessels,  which  will  extend  the 
advantages  and  the  economy  of  assisted 
emigration  to  a  more  independent  cla^s 
than  those  who  now  obtain  them.  This 
arrangement  will  be  useful  to  that  ck's 
also,  for  whom  greater  comforts  on  the 
passage  than  are  always  now  obtained 
might  be  procured. 

The  health  of  emigrants  on  vessels  under 
the  inspection  of  the  officials  employed  bv 
the  commissioners,  has  been  conserved 
fidly.  The  sanatory  condition  of  the  emi- 
gration in  1857  was  most  gratifying.  The 
deaths  in  the  American  emigration  of  the 
last  season  was  not  one  in  five  himdred: 
and  as  many  persons,  especially  younj: 
persons,  embark  in  a  state  of  health  that 
disqualifies  them  from  meeting  changes:  in 
the  weather,  the  mortality  is  low.  The 
voyage  averages  more  than  five  weeks,  ssA 
one  death  in  six  hundred  passengers  is  near 
the  per  centage.  Even  assuming  tht' 
length  of  the  voyage  at  only  one  montbi 
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the  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  one  only  in 
fifty  per  annum. 

All  the  vessels  which  sailed  in  1857 
tmder  the  passengers'  act — ^in  number  645, 
with220,695  passengei-s — arrived  in  safety 
at  their  destination,  without  any  loss  of 
life  by  accident  or  otherwise,  except  by 
disease,  as  already  mentioned — so  tar  as 
the  commissioners  had  obtained  informa- 
tion. This  is  an  extraordinary  and  pleas- 
ing fact ;  but  accidents  and  loss  of  life 
occurred  through  emigration  by  ships  that 
did  not  sail  under  the  passengers'  Act. 

The  commissioners  strongly  urge  pas- 
sengers, not  bv  direct  argument,  but  by 
statements  of  facts,  to  prefer  British  over 
foreign  vessels  for  emigration.  The  former 
are  amenable  to  the  law,  and  its  provisions 
can  be  enforced  against  the  owners ;  while 
foreign  vessels  are  out  of  the  control  of 
our  laws  when  they  are  out  of  our  port ; 
and  can  only  be  liable  for  departures  from 
them  by  contracts  under  bond  in  each  case, 
which  cannot  be  easily  enforced. 

The  majority  of  emigrants  to  America, 
notwithstanding  these  facts,  leave  in 
United  States  ships.  This  circumstance 
originates  in  the  number  of  these  vessels 
always  waiting  freights  at  Liverpool,  and 
in  their  exemption  from  expensive  regula- 
tions that  are  enforced  on  British  vessels. 
Many  ships  are  sailing  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  that  are  probably  the 
property  of  British  owners,  who  have 
agents  or  partners  in  the  American  ports, 
and  are  enabled  in  this  way  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  two  nationalities,  with 
the  onerous  duties  of  British  shipowners. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  emigra- 
tion from  our  islands,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  appears  from  the  following  table, 
containing  the  number  of  emigrants  in 
each  year : — 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1S54 
1855 
1856 
1857 


British. 

81.429 
143.767 
137,328 
173,220 

97.953 
104,830 
126,637 


Irish. 

254.537 

224.997 

192,609 

150.509 

78,854 

71.724 

86,238 


Total. 
335,966 
368,764 
329,937 
323,429 
176,807 
176,554 
212,875 


The  British  emigi-ation  increased  to 
1854,  when  it  was  checked.  In  185G,  it 
again  rose.  In  the  current  year  it  is  said 
to  be  low.  The  Irish  emigration  has  fallen 
decidedly  and  regularly  since  1852,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  increase  last  year. 
The  proportions,  however,  are  sjiill  much 


larger  than  that  of  Britain.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  should  exceed 
krgely  one-Mh  of  the  whole.  Thus,  in 
1857,  it  should  have  been  42,500,  and  was 
41,000,  or  nearly,  in  excess.  The  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  must  have  declined  in  1854, 
and  the  current  is  diminished,  because  the 
supply  has  been  directed  into  military  life, 
or  is  exhausted. 

The  necessity  for  the  changes  which  we 
propose,  may  appear  from  a  statement^  of 
the  population  m  the  principal  Australian 
colonies.  We  deduct  from  the  gross  popu- 
lation of  both  sexes,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
for  persons  under  age,  and  incapable  of 
active  employment.  The  results  show  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  society,  which 
was  rendered  much  worse  by  the  last 
year's  work. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales  on 
the  1  St  of  January,  last  year,  consisted  of — 


Males   .. 
Females 


161.882 
124,991 


-286,873 


Divided  into  persons  of  mature  age,  and 
persons  under  age,  the  proportions  of  both 
sexes,  among  the  young,  being  probably 
the  same.  A  reduction  of  one-fourth,  or 
71,708  from  the  gross  population,  for  the 
young,  would  leave  215,165  individuals,  of 
matiure  age,  among  whom  this  dispropor- 
tion of  uie  sexes  exists.  The  difference 
vnll  be  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  : — 

Total  malei 161.882 

„   females       ...     124,991 

286,873 


Under  age — males  .       35,854 
„  females       35,854 


Of  age — males 
female 


126,028 
89.137 


71,708 


215.165 


The  population  of  Victoria,  taken  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  previous  re 
turn,  was — 

Males    258,116 

Females        ...     145,303 

403,419 

Treated  on  the  same  principle,  it  gives  the 
following  results : — 

Under  age—  males  .       50,427 
females      50,426 

100,853 

Of  age— males    ...     207,689 
„         females.,.       94,877 

n 302,560 
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The  population  of  Tasmania,  taken  at 
the  same  date  as  that  of  Victoria,  and  ex- 
chiding  690  soldiers  who  were  stationed 
then  in  the  island,  was — 

Males      43,916 

Femalea 34,S86 

80,809 

The  residt,  after  making  the  same  deduc- 
tions  as  in  the  two  former  cases,  was  : — 

Under  age— males .     10,S00 
„  females     10,200 

20,400 

Of  age— males    ...     35,716 
„       females  ...     24,686 

60,402 

The  population  of  South  Australia  being 
almost  divided  equally  into — 

Males       53,086 

Pemales    51,662 

104,708 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the 
same  process;  and  we  have  only  to  add 
1,464  to  the  deficiency  of  females  in  the 
three  colonies.  We  have  no  particulars 
from  New  Zealand ;  and  the  population  of 
Western  Australia  is  very  small  still,  and 
need  not  be  taken  into  the  calculation. 
We  do  not  mean  by  the  term  "  of  age,'*  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  a  legal  ma- 
jority; but  those  only  who  are  able  to  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world. 

The  colonies  named  contain  a  gross 
population  of— 

Id  New  South  Wales. . .  286,873 

„  Victoria       403,419 

„  Tasmania      80,802 

„  South  Australia    ...  104,708 


Total 875,802 

The  European  population  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  those  of  Western  Australia  not 
included  in  the  preceeding  figures,  with 
the  difference  between  the  emigration  and 
the  immigration  of  the  last  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months,  will  make  the  European 
population  of  these  colonies  nearly  one 
million.  The  deficiency  of  females  of  six- 
teen years  of  age  and  upwards,  according 
to  the  preceding  statements,  is — 

In  New  South  Wales. . .  36.891 

„  Victoria        112,818 

„  Tasmania      11,030 

„  South  Australia     ...  1,464 


Total 162,198 

The  emigration  of  the  last  year,  and  part 


of  the  present,  has  increased  this  evil ;  and 
if  we  add  a  fair  proportion  for  that,  and  for 
New  Zealand,  vdth  other  correct,  but  small 
items,  the  existing  difference  will  be 
brought  to  180,000.  That  is  the  defici- 
ency in  Australia,  inferring  a  similar  sur- 
plus in  Britain,  and  one  which  we  can 
never  correct  now.  An  army  of  180,000 
females  cannot  be  shipped  to  Australia,  and 
generations  may  come  and  go  before  the 
evil  be  removed. 

The  emigration  from  1815  to  1847,  in- 
cluding both  years,  from  the  United  King- 
dom, reached  4,683,184  persons.  Of  that 
number,  613,615  went  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  latter  emigration  was 
13  one-eighth  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It 
was  rather  more  than  one-^hth  of  the 
ffross  amount.  We  believe  that  the  same 
disproportion  between  the  sexes  among 
enugrants  to  America  has  not  existed. 
The  distance  is  less,  and  the  &res  are 
lower.  Therefore,  a  larger  number  of 
females  have  gone  to  America  than  to 
Australia,  and  a  larger  number  have  fol- 
lowed friends  who  preceded  them.  Ameri- 
can emigration  has  probably  been,  hj  one- 
half,  less  prejudicial  than  Australian  in 
this  respect.  Even  with  that  large  allow- 
ance, we  have  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  females  left  in  surplus  at  home ; 
and  that  number  short  of  those  required 
for  the  economical  and  moral  existence  of 
society  in  the  colonies,  during  the  past 
forty-three  years. 

There  is  the  origin  of  the  ^^  Song  of  the 
Shirt.''  These  figues  give  its  the  cause  of 
woman's  sufferings  and  woes.  Female 
labour  cannot  be  adequately  remunerated 
while  these  statistics  represent  the  truth. 
Emigration  has  been  called  a  cause  of 
prosperity ;  while  it  was  conducted  in  a 
manner  certain  to  ruin  a  large  portion  of 
the  community.  It  has  been  consecrated 
with  the  name  of  obedience  to  the  original 
law  of  Scripture ;  while  it  has  been  one  of 
the  devil's  agencies,  and  productive  in  his 
cause  of  many  triumphs. 

The  press,  at  last,  forced  out  of 
false  dehcacy  by  truth,  discusses  that 
shame  of  shames,  "  the  great  social  evil." 
The  existence  of  clubs,  the  extravagance  of 
society,  defective  education  among  younjc 
females,  and  many  other  matters  have  all 
been  urged  as  its  causes.  They  may  pro- 
bably all  be  causes.  The  great  cause,  not- 
withstanding, the  central  root  of  all  these 
fibres,  may  be  found  in  our  simple  system 
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of  colonization.  The  public  have  left  this 
matter  to  chance,  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand ;  and  to  any  law,  or  want  of  law, 
until  we  have  this  hideous  evil  thrust  ypon 
view  in  every  street,  and  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  land's  daughters  sink- 
ing through  sorrows — aye  and  ever,  to 
sufferings  by  a  path  where  the  wild  gleams 
of  an  insane  mirth  only  make  more  visible 
the  horrors  of  the  way. 

Their  pitiable  and  often  unpitied  cir- 
cumstances have  been  forced  into  discus- 
sion by  their  numbers,  and  by  the  evils 
which  they  perpetuate  —  that  revenge 
which  they  inflict  upon  society.  Then* 
portion  is,  however,  a  smaller  sorrow,  for 
their  numbers  are  smaller,  than  those  of  a 
better  class  who  labour  at  ill-remunerated 
trades,  until  the  grave  closes  years  of  per- 


petual misery  that  should  have  been,  and 
would  have  been,  years  of  useftdness  to  the 
world. 

The  Bible  has  a  law  of  emigration ;  but 
we  contravene  it ;  and  imtil  our  practice 
be  brought  into  consistence  with  the  Scrip- 
tural law,  the  consequences  will  not  be 
changed  by  a  miracle  for  our  convenience. 

The  colonies  now  provided  with  inde- 
pendent legislatures,  may  keep  the  land 
which  they  have  gained  without  payment. 
They  will  retain  its  proceeds  ffom  this 
purpose  to  their  own  loss,  when  colonising 
IS  conducted  to  a  newregion  upon  accurate 
principles ;  and  the  people  at  home  will 
surely  insist  upon  a  systematic  scheme  for 
the  colonization  of  those  new  regions  west 
of  Canada,  which  are  to  form  the  route  to 
the  British  gold-fields  of  America. 


ETOILE. 


CHAPTER  in. 
Th4t  night  Allan  was  alone.  An  order  to  bis 
servant  had  excluded  all  chance  visitors ;  for  he 
was  tired,  and  wished  for  rest  before  the  mighty 
slavery  of  a  reunion  began.  He  sipped  his  wine 
in  solitary  enjoyment,  drew  the  lamp  nearer  to  him, 
patted  the  head  of  the  great  stag-honnd  which 
leant  against  his  knee,  and,  opening  a  book,  began 
to  read ;  but  his  eyes  wandered  mechanically  over 
each  page,  and,  after  running  over  half  a  dozen,  he 
shut  the  volume. 

"It  is  a  faroe,"  he  said,  laughing.  <<  Why, 
Wolf,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  great  rough 
head,  "  knows  as  much  of  the  subject  as  I  do.  I 
see  that  girl's  face  in  every  page.  It  was  a 
deuoedly  shabby  way  of  slinking  off,  leaving  a  poor 
fellow  in  the  dark,  too,  and  all  beoaose  a  drunken 
woman  reeled  by. 

He  sipped  his  wine,  and  took  up  the  book, 
•pening  it  and  putting  it  down  on  the  opening  as 
if  to  keep  the  place. 

**  She*s  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw,**  he  con- 
tinnied,  speaking  his  thoughts.  "  I  don't  believe 
there  are  such  eyes  in  the  world,  and  then  her 
figure  !  One  would  almost  suppose  that  Venus 
herself  had  come  from  the  celestials  and  taken  up 
her  abode  in  Paris ;  only  Venus  would  never  have 
worn  a  cotton  gown — ^it  was  a  fearful  garment  for 
such  a  figure  I" 

"  I  wonder  what  o'clock  it  is ;  time  to  dress,  I 
suppose.' '  He  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  rose 
from  his  seat. 

"  I  wotild  rather,*'  he  continued,  as  he  left  the 
room,  "  talk  to  my  little  uncut  gem,  than  have  the 
nuisance  of  gazing  at  the  diamonds  and  diimond- 


decked  women  whom  I  shall  see  at  the  hot^l  B — 
to-night." 

It  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  eliis  of  Paris ; 
a  titled  aristocrat,  whose  entertainments  were  the 
theme  of  conversation,  or  talk  rather,  among  the 
set  of  people  who  composed  them. 

"  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  spken  to  her/*  he 
continued ;  *'  yet,  to  see  her  once,  twice,  six  times 
consecutively  in  exactly  the  same  phioe,  and  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  cotton  gown,  more- 
over 1 — (his  face  expressed  the  nausea  which  the 
remembrance  of  the  cotton  gown  called  forth)— was 
too  great  a  temptation  for  the  mind  of  man  to 
resist ;  not  that  the  cotton  gown  was  any  tempta- 
tion ;  cotton  gowns  have  a  decidedly  destructive 
effect  on  highwrought  sentiment ;  but  that  bewitch- 
ing face,  the  perfect  grace  of  her  walk  and  move- 
ment, the  exquisite  foot  and  ancle,  sufficiently 
displayed  (thanks  to  the  restricted  dimensions  of 
the  cotton  robe) ;  I  wish  she  was  to  be  at  Madame 
de  Beaumont's  to-night,  and — not  in  a  cotton 
gown  !** 

So  ended  his  meditation.  One  hour  later,  and 
he  was  rolling  in  his  carriage  through  the  street, 
dreaming  of  EtoUe.  Two  hovrs  later,  and  he  was 
walking  through  the  magnificent  salons  of  Madame 
de  Beaumont,  dreaming  of  her  still 

Bright  eyes  smiled  on  him,  for  he  w%s  one  of 
society's  pets.  Ck>ral  lips  almost  wooed  him  (for 
coral  lips  can  be  wondrously  kind  to  handsome 
gentlemen),  but  still  he  did  not  forget  Etoile. 

Not  that  he  was  in  love  with  her ;  not  one  bit 
of  it ;  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea.  But 
she  was  so  very  pretty,  so  piquant  and  innocent, 
and  there  was  a  freshness  about  her  which  inter- 
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ested  kina.  He  W  followed  her  for  a  mere  freak, 
for  the  sake  of  whiling  awaj  aaidle  iDoment. 

"  I  wonder  who  that  Pierre  was  ?"  he  thought, 
as  he  wandered  into  the  sapper-room.  "  She  can- 
not be  married,  snrely.** 

The  thought  did  not  destroy  his  appelite.  Men 
are  carnal  animals,  and  sentiment  rarely  interferes 
with  their  digestion.  Even  if  a  man  be  in  love, 
which  Allan  was  not,  he  can  feed  his  stomach  and 
his  passion  at  the  same  time,  and  not  neglect  the 
one  for  the  other. 

80  Alhin  walked  into  the  supper-room ;  he  was 
hungry — unpoetically  hungry— and  he  began  to 
eat. 

The  supper  was  good,  and  so  was  the  wine,  and 
two  or  three  choice  spirits  came  and  sat  down  and 
partook  with  him  of  the  creature  comforts.  They 
formed  a  jovial  party,  and  he  very  soon  forgot  all 
about  Etoile  and  the  box,  and  found  it  much  plea- 
santer  to  sit  there  than  to  go  mooning  about  a  ball 
room. 

After  supper,  the  coral  lips  and  bright  eyes 
became  a  shade,  only  a  shade,  more  interesting  to 
him.  He  did  not  dance ;  dancing  "  bored  him  ;" 
he  did  "  not  see  any  use"  in  dancing.  It  might 
do  for  younger  men  ;  but  he,  at  the  mature  age  of 
thirty,  had  lived  past  the  follies  of  youth ;  lie  had 
ran  his  mad  course  swiftly,  aud  dashed  down  every- 
thing of  youth  before  him.  Thus  Allan  Clinton 
was  really  little  better  than  an  old  brokeukueed 
courser. 

The  bright  eyes  did  very  well  to  amuse  him,  as 
he  lounged  indolently  beside  them  on  a  sora  iu  a 
room  removed  from  the  ballroom,  where  exotics 
perfumed  the  air,  and  shaded  lamps  threw  just  the 
righli  amount  of  light  on  the  snowy  skin  belonging 
to  the  bright  eyes.  He  was  as  well  there  as  in  his 
own  house  at  home.  He  codd  not  have  slept,  and 
it  was  a  bore  to  move;  so  there  he  remained, 
thinkbg  very  little  of  the  coral  lips  which  talked 
nonsense  to  amuse  him.  He  did  not  take  much 
trouble  to  reply — that  would  have  bored  him  ;  he 
simply  listened,  or  he  seemed  to  listen — that  satis- 
fied his  companions.  He  seemed  very  comfortable, 
so  he  remained  there. 

At  last  the  female  ogre,  called  a  chaperonne, 
came  in  quest  of  the  bright  eyes ;  for  with  chape- 
rones  and  mothers  Allan  was  no  great  favourite. 
He  was  too  clever,  and  handsome,  and  fascinating 
to  please  them— for — these  and  all  other  points  in 
his  character  were  annihilated  by  the  dreadful  crime 
of  his  being  very  poor  ! 

One  would  have  thought  that  his  poverty  turned 
him  into  a  human  upas  tree,  so  energetic  did  mam- 
mas become  when  daughters  lingered  too  long 
beneath  the  shelter  of  his  smiles— so  frantic  to 
drag  the  unhappy  victims  away. 

'*  How  can  you  waste  your  time  on  a  roan  with 
only  three  hundred  a  year  P"  he  heard  oue  maternal 
say  to  her  recreant  daugliter,  after  a  lengthened 
conversation  between  the  latter  and  himself ;  "  only 
sis— yes,  I  foigot,  sw— hundred  a  year,  and  a 
bundle  of  debU/*  ^ 


The  girl  herself  answered  something  about  his 
being  agreeable,  and  having  good  feelings  and  right 
notions ;  but  the  elder  dame  put  her  down  at  once 
with  the  assurance,  delivered  with  sa^e-like  expe- 
rience and  wisdom,  that  "  no  poor  man  with  right 
feelings  would  monopolbe  a  young  debutante,  and 
mar  her  prospects  in  life.*' 

Allan  was  young  when  this  occurred,  and  a 
warmer  feeling  than  mere  liking  existed  between 
him  and  that  victim  of  a  mercenary  mother's  will ; 
but  those  words  read  him  a  bitter  lesson — one  he 
did  not  forget.  He  had  dreamt  of  real  affection 
and  disinterested  motives.  The  dream  was  dissi- 
pated in  a  few  months  by  the  marriage  of  his  early 
love  with  a  wealthy  titled  octogenarian.  He  met 
that  woman  in  society  afterwards;  he  saw  her 
diamonds  and  her  costly  dress,  her  equipages,  and 
her  entertainments,  and  through  them  and  her  came 
the  seed  of  those  cynical  feelings  which  afterwards 
took  such  deep  root  in  his  mind.  He  never  after 
fell  into  the  folly  of  supposing  that  a  woman  would 
entertain  sincere  feelings  of  affection  for  a  poor 
man.  When  the  fancy  did  for  a  moment  arise,  he 
cast  it  from  him,  and  remembered  the  lesson  he 
had  learnt. 

And  from  that  lesson  sprang  a  worthless  life. 
Perhaps  he  took  it  too  much  to  heart ;  but  he  had 
originally  been  an  impulsive  person,  and,  like  all 
of  that  temperament,  he  came  to  conclusions  too 
hastily,  and  acted  on  them  too  impetuously. 

Satiety  grew  from  recklessness.  He  loathed  his 
pleasures  and  his  pastimes ;  but  he  followed  them 
still,  because  others  did,  not  because  he  loved  them ; 
for  there  were  moments  when  he  still  looked  for 
something  better,  and  half  believed  that  truth  might 
dwell  somewhere  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  curtained  boudoir  with  its 
shaded  light. 

The  chaperonne  had  come  for  the  coral  lips,  and 
therefore  Allan,  with  a  suppressed  yawn,  rose  from 
his  very  comfortable  seat,  and  offered  an  arm  to 
their  owner.  He  felt  very  sleepy  as  he  took  her 
to  her  carriage,  and  the  thought  struck  him  that 
it  was  a  great  bore  having  to  go  downstairs  first, 
and  upstairs  afterwards ;  and  the  latter  seeming  to 
be  an  unnecessary  and  wearisome  operation,  he 
determined  to  forego  it,  and  (ake  his  own  depar- 
ture after  having  assisted  that  of  his  companion. 

As  he  drove  home  the  stars  were  beoomiug  dim 
before  the  dawning  light  of  day. 

"  It  is  a  bore  going  out,  another  coming  home,** 
he  said.  "  What  must  people  live  for  P  Life  is  a 
vapid  farce,  the  players  fools  and  mountebanks.** 

He  looked  from  the  window  of  the  carriage.  A 
slight  figure  was  crossing  the  street — a  young, 
girlish  creature.  She  stopped  for  the  equipage  to 
pass,  and,  as  she  did  so,  looked  up  at  its  occopant. 
Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  recent  weeping ;  her 
face  was  deadly  pale,  miserable  to  the  utmost  in 
its  sad  expression ;  but,  as  she  caught  sight  ot  him, 
it  changed.  She  sprang  forward,  as  if  she  would 
have  spcfken  to  him,  but  the  coaohmau  lashed  his 
hofses  and  drove  on  rapidly. 
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Tbas  had  Allan  passed  the  uight,  while  Eioile 
sat  by  the  mother's  bed  ;  and  as  the  one  drove 
from  the  scene  of  wealth  and  luxury,  wearied  with 
the  very  ease  of  hb  life,  the  other  left  her  wretched 
garret,  and  stepped  into  the  fresh  morning  air, 
hoping  thus  to  cool  the  throbbing  brow,  and  ease 
the  aching  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MoKTfls  had  come  and  gone,  and  the  store  of  the 
golden  box  still  kept  low ;  yet  Pierre  was  a  per- 
fect miser.  He  would  scarcely  allow  himself  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  as  to  any  comforts, 
he  grudged  them — positively  grudged  them.  He 
loved  Etotle  very  dearly.  She  was  the  little  ewe 
lamb  which  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  became  unto  him 
as  a  daughter.  He  saw  the  dangers  and  difficul 
ties  of  her  path,  and  he  wislied  to  save  her 
from  all. 

The  fleeting  months  had  brought  one  change  to 
Etoile,  which  promised  to  aid  in  the  important  box 
project.  She  had  appeared  on  the  stage,  only  in  a 
subordinate  part — as  a  zephyr,  in  fact,  among  a 
host  of  others.  Still,  she  had  appeared,  and  that 
was  something ;  and  she  had  made  a  certain  sum 
of  money  by  appearing,  and  that  was  something 
more. 

Her  debui — if  this  could  be  called  a  debut — took 
place  in  Paris,  under  the  supervision  of  Pierre.  It 
was  a  *'  benefit"  night.  A  favourite  singer  had 
sung  her  farewell  song,  made  her  farewell  bow,  and 
picked  up  her  last  bouquet.  The  house  was 
crowded  to  the  ceiling.  Never  before  had  Etoile 
danced  or  looked  so  well.  The  ballet  was  one  in 
which  the  costume  suited  her.  The  excitement  of 
the  evening  tinged  her  cheek  with  rose,  and  made 
her  bright  eyes  brighter.  Although  mingling  with 
a  erowd  of  others  dressed  like  herself,  she  became 
conspicuous  among  them,  and  many  a  critic  of  the 
Terpsichorian  art  that  night  singled  out  the  beau- 
ful  young  Coryphee,  and  prophesied  future  great- 
ness for  her. 

In  the  stage-box  were  three  young  men,  con- 
noisseurs among  opera  dancers  evidently,  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  spoke. 

"  A  tidy  little  creature,"  said  one,  as  he  scanned 
Etoile  throngh  his  glass.  "  By  Jove,*'  he  continued, 
*'  I  never  saw  such  a  foot  and  ankle  in  mj  life.** 

"And  her  figure  promises  to  be  superb,"  re- 
joined he  to  whom  the  first  speaker  appealed. 
*'  Here,  Clinton,  come  and  look  at  the  most  bewitch- 
ing little  sock  and  buskin  in  the  universe." 

Allan  was  looking  at  her,  and  as  he  looked  he 
recognised  his  former  childlike  companion,  whom 
he  bad  rei)eatedly  met  since  Madame  de  B.*8  ball. 
There  was  some  strange  feeling  lingering  round  his 
heart,  which  made  Lim  dislike  that  she  should 
excite  the  attention  of  his  friends.  He,  therefore, 
merely' assented  to  the  remark,  and  then  turned 
his  conversation  to  another  of  the  dancing  band. 

The  opera  came  to  a  close.    An  old  man  with  a 


young  girl  beside  him,  left  the  house,  and  took  his 
way  through  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  moon 
shone  very  brightly  that  night,  and  made  Etoile 
look  pale  and  tired  as  she  walked  on  with  Pierre ; 
and  that  same  moon  acted  as  a  lamp  to  another 
person  who  followed  them. 

Allan  Clinton,  sick  of  all  things — of  himself,  of 
his  companions,  their  pursuits — said  good  bye  to 
them  at  the  door  of  the  opera,  and,  lighting  a  cigar, 
sauntered  on  alone.  He  had  not  walked  far  before 
he  overtook  Pierre  and  Etoile.  The  face  of  the 
latter  caught  his  attention,  it  looked  so  pale  and 
sad ;  and  there  came  a  strange  fancy  to  Clinton's 
mind.  He  thought  he  would  like  to  see  more  of 
that  fair  face — that  he  would  like  to  ascertain  its 
destiny  in  life,  and  find  out  whether  he  could  not 
in  some  sort  help  the  owuer  of  the  face.  Thinking 
thus,  he  followed  them  until  they  reached  Pierre*s 
door,  it  was  not  fifty  yards  from  Etoile*s. 

"  Adieu,  Monsieur  Pierre,"  said  Etoile,  as  she 
took  the  old  roan*s  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips.     *'  Adieu,  Monsieur ;  demain  P  a  midi  ?** 

"Qui,  oui,  mon  enfant.'*  Pierre  kissed  her 
forehead,  and  watching  her  as  she  ran  lightly  down 
the  narrow  street,  did  not  enter  his  door  until  he 
saw  her  safely  within  hers. 

"  Demain,  a  midi*' — Allan  had  heard  that  as  ho 
walked  on.  Now,  it  just  happened  that  by  a 
passing  glance — only  a  passing  glance,  accidental, 
of  course — he  saw  the  number  of  Pierre's  house ; 
and  as  an  inesplic^ible  consequence  of  that  acquired 
knowledge,  there  came  into  his  memory  the  name 
of  the  street.  "Hue  St.  Jean,"  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  "  Rue  St.  Jean,  a  midi.** 

There  must  have  been  something  very  interesting 
in  the  dirty  old  street  and  Monsieur  Pierre,  for 
Allan  forgot  the  way  home,  it  seemed,  and  went 
wandering  about  in  the  strangest  manner  possible. 
"  Demain,  a  midi,*'  he  repeated,  as  at  last,  in  due 
process  of  reaching  bis  own  domain,  and  his  own 
flat,  and  his  own  bed,  he  tumbled  into  the  hitter. 
"  Demain,  a  midi.*' 

Allan  was  tired — very  tired,  indeed.  His  bed 
was  comfortable.  Sentiment  is  a  very  fine  thing 
to  indulge  in ;  but  to  a  tired  gentleman  a  good 
bed  is  a  finer.  Practically,  Allan  proved  that  he 
thought  so.  Etoile  was  very  soon  forgotten ; 
Morpheus  carried  the  day  against  Etoile.  If  she 
danced  through  Allan's  brain  at  all,  it  was  as  the 
visionary  creation  of  a  dream,  and  not  as  the  living 
Coryphee,  or  the  wearied  traveller  of  the  Parisian 
streets. 

Etoile  was  of  changeable  mood  ;  sometimes  very 
sad,  then  again  so  bright  and  gay.  Sorrow  and 
Joy  seemed  struggling  for  her,  polling  her  about 
between  them  ;  sometimes  one  would  get  hold  of 
her,  sometimes  the  other.  The  following  morning 
Sorrow  was  the  visitor.  Etoile  was  clasped  by 
her — ier — for  Sorrow  is  feminine ;  and  sd  it  should 
be — woman,  poor  over- burthened  woman,  being  on 
this  earth  the  representative  of  Sorrow. 

Etoile  was  very  sad ;  she  could  not  help  that. 
She  reasoned  with  herself,  poor  child,  bat  reason* 
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ing  would  not  cure  her  sadness.  The  fact  was 
that  Etoile  was  a  silly  little  creature,  as  silly  as 
many  of  her  sex.  Her  folly  consisted,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  in  letting  her  mind  go  running  on  in 
a  very  dangerous  path.  She  did  not  think  it  dan- 
gerous, or  certainly  she  would  have  checked  it. 
She  did  not  see  the  headlong,  downward  course  to 
which  it  might  lead — the  deep,  black  gulf — the 
fatal  plunge.  All  that  was  hidden  from  her.  The 
way  her  thoughts  had  taken  was  a  treacherous 
route,  covered  with  flowers  and  sunshine  at  the 
entrance,  pleasant  to  her  eyes,  pleasant  to  her 
merry  feet ;  yet  darkening  gradually  to  its  termina- 
tion. Poor  Etoile ! — ^Fortune's  sport ! — Fortune's 
toy! — a  ballet  girl!  And  who  thinks  of  the 
ballet_girl,  except  in  such  a  guise  ?  The  ballet 
girl  a  creature  to  be  esteemed  1  Fair  dames,  of 
unsullied  fame,  would  feel  themselves  contaminated 
by  the  touch  of  such  an  one ;  yet  they  lend  them- 
selves to  the  encouragement  of  the  display  which 
tends,  to  debase  their  sisters.  They  sit  in  their 
opera  boxes,  and  watch  these  young  creatures,  in 
their  light  costumes,  seeking  the  admiration  which, 
too  often  gained,  becomes  their  bitter  curse ;  and 
then,  when  the  curse  is  working  to  the  full,  these 
fair  purs  dames  condemn  those  who  have  thus 
amused  their  idle  hours,  and  shrink  in  their  super- 
human modesty  from  the  bare  mention  of  their 
names.  This  is  the  world's  philosophy ;  its  mis- 
named prudence  and  propriety.  This  is  the  cold- 
hearted  selfishness  which  teaches  woman  to  stand 
apart  from  those  of  her  own  sex  when,  more  than 
all,  they  require  her  care,  and  kindness,  and 
guidance. 

Etoile  was  very  sad,  as  she  prepared  her  mother's 
breakfast  the  following  morning. 

" Qu*avez-vous ?"  asked  Madame;  for  in  her 
sober  moments  she  was  anxious  enough  about  her 
child.  "  Qu'avez-vous,  que  vous  etes  si  triste  P 
did  you  tumble  down  last  night  P — or  tear  your 
dress  P — or  did  Pierre  scold  P" 

"  II  n*y  a  rien,  ma  ro^re,"  said  Etoile,  as  she  ar- 
ranged the  room ;  "  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  me ;  I  am  a  little  tired  this  morning,  only  a 
little,  that  is  all ;  I  shall  be  better  presently.'* 

"  Etoile !"  Madame  called  from  her  bed  in  a 
hesitating  voice  ;  "  Etoile,  have  you  any  money  P" 

The  girl  looked  almost  sternly  at  her  mother, 
knowing  the  purport  of  the  question.  "  Have 
you  any  money  P"  repeated  Madame  in  a  more  de- 
termined voice. 

"Yes— three  francs." 

"Then" 

Etoile's  pale  face  blushed  as  she  heard  the  order 
for  the  fatal  morning  dram.  Even  reared,  as  she 
had  been,  with  that  drunken  woman,  she  could  not 
become  accustomed  to  the  hideous  vice.  The 
reeling  step  and  thickened  voice — the  flushed 
cheek  and  glassy  eye — all  carried  terror  with 
them ;  and  it  was  from  this  misery  and  degrada- 
tion she  sought  refuge  in  England,  l^ot  so  much 
as  a  scene  of  enjoyment  or  novelty ;  but  as  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  did  she  look  to  England.     She 


longed  for  that  land  as  an  escape  from  the  sorrow 
and  shame  of  her  present  life.  But  England  was 
a  far  distant  speck ;  the  box  filled  very  slowly. 

"  He  was  there,"  said  Etoile  to  herself  (thmking 
of  the  opera  of  the  previous  evening),  as  she  ran 
down  stairs  to  execute  her  commission.  "  I  should 
know  him  among  ten  thousand  :  his  kind  smile 
and  gentle  look,  so  different  to  those  bold  men  with 
him.  I  am  sure  it  was  him,  and  I  think  he  recog- 
nised me ;  yet  that  could  scarcely  be."  Etoile  , 
sighed  deeply. 

Now,  it  must  be  told  that,  during  the  two  or 
three  months  which  had  elapsed,  Allan  had  fre- 
quently met  Etoile.  He  had  never  accompanied 
her,  however,  since  the  night  when  she  had  so 
strangely  fled  from  him ;  but  he  had  always  stopped 
and  spoken  to  her ;  and  once,  when  he  had  met  her 
near  a  shop  where  flowers,  were  sold,  he  went  in 
and  bought  a  beautiful  bouquet,  and  gave  to  her, 
and  told  her  to  take  it  home  and  keep  it. 

Allan  had  no  thought  of  harm  in  all  this.  She 
was  but  a  child  compared  to  him,  and  peculiarly 
childlike  in  her  manner  and  appearance.  He  meant 
no  hsrm;  but  although  he  meant  none,  he  did 
great  wrong  to  Etoile.  She  was  learning  to  look 
forward  to  their  accidental  meetings — that  was 
one  wrong ;  she  was  allowing  his  image  to  get 
possession  of  her  mind — ^that  was  another ;  and 
when  she  did  not  see  him,  she  became  miserable 
and  depressed — that  was  the  worst  result  of  all. 
Thus  Allan,  while  simply  pleasing  himself  by  con- 
duct which  seemed  in  itself  almost  praiseworthy, 
acted  cruelly  by  Etoile. 

"  And  I  think  he  recognised  roe,"  she  said, 
pursuing  her  meditation.  "I  wonder  where  he 
lives,  and  who  he  is.  I  wish  Monsieur  Pierre 
would  not  be  so  cross  when  I  speak  about  him." 

ft  was  a  strange  thing  that  care  should  fix  it- 
self on  that  bright  creature  so  early.  Care  should 
l/we  gone  elsewhere,  and  not  have  clung  to  that 
}  iung  brow  ;  yet  might  its  weight  be  seen  there 
ofttimes  now,  making  the  face  so  thoughtful  and  so 
sad,  and  giving  such  deep  reading  to  its  sadness. 

"  It  is  a  weary  life,"  said  Etoile,  as  she  re- 
ascended  the  old  creaking  stair  to  her  mother's 
room.     "  A  weary  life — a  weary  life." 

"  Shall  I  help  you,"  asked  Jacques,  as  he  opened 
his  door  and  met  her.  "  Here,  take  my  hand,  and 
let  me  pull  you  up."  Good  Jacques !  it  was  a 
great  pity  nature  had  not  given  him  the  handsome 
face  of  Allan  Clinton.  Then,  perhaps,  Etoile 
might  not  have  said  this  was  a  "  weary  life." 

"  Merci — non,"  was  Etoile's  reply,  as  she  re- 
fused the  proffered  aid. 

"  But  you  a^-e  tired,"  urged  Jacques,  "pray  let 
me  help  you." 

"  Non — non."  She  ran  past  him  lightly,  and  hc^ 
sad  and  sore  at  heart,  stood  looking  after. 


ETOILE. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
"  DE1CAI5,  k  midi,**  said  Allan,  as  he  sat  afc  break- 
fast— "the  'demain'  has  become  * aujourd'hui,' 
and  '  midi'  is  close  at  hand ;  jct  what  should  that 
be' to  me."  Notwithstanding  his  query,  he  finislied 
his  coffee  hastily,  and  went  out  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jeau.  The  church  clock  said  that  it  wanted  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  "  midi  ;**  Allan  pronounced 
the  clock  an  ignorant  fool,  mentally  deciding  that 
it  did  not  know  what  it  was  about.  He  thought 
it  was  long  past  "  midi,*'  and  he  had  just  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  clock  had  remained  pointing  to 
that  identical  quarter  ever  since  it  had  been  put  up, 
when  Etoile,  coming  down  the  street,  told  him  that 
the  "  midi"  he  looked  for  was  not  past. 

"  Bonjour,"  said  Allan. 

"  Bonjour,"  replied  Etoile. 

"  Where  are  you  going  P"  asked  Allan. 

"  To  Pierre,"  she  replied. 

"Always  to  Pierre,*'  said  Allan;  "and,  now, 
who  is  Pierre  P" 

"Pierre  Duolos/'  was  Etoile's  reply;  "dear, 
good  Pierre — the  only  friend  I  have  on  earth." 
She  burst  into  tears  as  she  spoke.  Her  spirits  were 
Borely  cast  down  that  morning,  or  she  would  not 
have  let  Allan  see  her  tears. 

He  took  her  hand  very  kindly,  and  led  her  into 
a  narrow,  qniet  street. 

"  Tell  me  your  story,"  he  said,  "  and  let  me  see 
if  I  cannot  be  another  friend.  I  am  but  a  poor 
man" — she  looked  up  at  him  incredulously,  for  her 
ideas  of  poverty  and  his  differed — "  but  I  have  ex- 
perience and  influence,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  both 
may  be  of  service  to  yon.  Did  I  see  you  on  the 
stage  last  night  P" 

•*  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  Then  you  are  to  be  a  dancer  P" 

**Tes,  Monsieur.'* 

"  And  Pierre  P  what  has  he  to  do  with  you  P** 

"Everything!  He  is  my  friend,  my  master. 
He  is  going  to  take  me  with  him  to  England  when 
the  box  is  filled.'* 

"Again  that  box,"  said  Allan.  "Bo  tell  me 
vuat  influence  that  box  has  on  your  destiny." 

"  I  will.  Monsieur ;  but  not  now — see,  it  is  one 
minute  past  twelve.  I  must  go  now ;  Pierre  does 
not  like  me  to  be  late.     Adieu,  Monsieur." 

She  was  running  from  him  but  he  stopped  her. 

"When  shall  I  see  you  again P"  he  asked. 
"  When  will  you  leave  Pierre  P" 

"  At  three  o'clock,  Monsieur." 

"  I  will  meet  you  here." 

Btoile's  heart  went  bumping  about  strangely  as 
she  heard  the  words  ;  but  she  had  no  time  to  pon- 
der on  them  now.  Pierre  was  waiting,  and  would 
be  angry  if  she  tarried.  Up  to  his  room  she  ran, 
and  got  in  before  his  fiddle  had  begun  its  daily 
squeaking. 

The  lesson  had  never  seemed  so  long  before — 
now  she  was  sure  Pierre  must  have  made  some 
mistake  in  the  time.  Yet  she  danced  very  well ; 
had  not  to  go  over  the  same  thing  twice — no 
delay  was  caused  by  that ;  yet  still  the  time  lagged 


sadly ;  but  it  went  away  at  last.  Etoile  put^on 
her  bonnet  and  her  shawl ;  she  was  afraid  Pierre 
would  detain  her  for  something.  Fortune 
favoured  her  that  day,  however  ;^Plerre  had  letters 
to  write,  and  he  wanted  to  be  alone. 

Allan  was  waiting  for  her. 

"  Come  down  here,**  he  said,  as  he  took  her 
into  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  town.  "  Come 
down  here — now  tell  me  your  story." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell.  Monsieur,"  replied 
Etoile,  "  I  am  going  to  be  a  dancer,  and  when 
Pierre  is  rich,  he  will  take  me  to  England  ;  that  is 
all.  Monsieur.  Not  much  in  one  sense,  yet  a 
great  deal  to  me." 

"  Have  you  a  father  or  mother  P" 

"  I  have  no  father.  Monsieur." 

""Any  mother  P** 

"Yes,  Monsieur,  my  mother  is  alive— I  live 
with  her." 

The  girl  stammered,  and  a  deep  flush  dyed  her 
cheek.  She  remembered  the  drunken  voice  ealling 
on  her  when  first  she  had  spoken  to  him.  The 
child  blushed  for  the  parent.  That  was  a  horrid 
thought.** 

"I  will  come  and  see  her,  said  Allan;  "per- 
haps I  can  help  her  to  fill  the  box.'* 

Etoile  started,  as  she  looked  eagerly  in  his  face. 

"  You,  Monsieur,  you  P"  she  replied  ;  "  but 
please  not  to  say  this  to  my  mother.  Tell  Pierre, 
good  old  Pierre;  not  my  mother — she  knows 
nothing  about  it." 

Now,  while  Etoile  spoke,  Allan  had  been  look- 
ing very  steadily  at  her.  He  saw  the  blush  and 
hesitation — the  eagerness  with  which  she  besought 
him  to  speak  to  Pierre,  and  not  to  her  mother; 
her  avowal  that  her  mother  was  in  ignorance  of 
the  project ;  and  then  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether, and  being,  moreover,  perfectly  able  to  see 
through  a  mile-stone.  He  came  to  the  very  reason- 
able conclusion  that  there  was  a  "  screw  loose*' 
somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Madame.  Had 
Pierre  been  a  young  man,  he  might  have  drawn  a 
conclusion  not  very  favourable  to  either  him  or 
Etoile;  but  Pierre  wa8"oJd,"  "good  old  Pierre," 
as  Etoile  called  him,  therefore  no  liason  of  a  dis- 
graceful nature  could  exist  between  them. 

Allan  was  thinking  of  all  this,  when  they 
reached  the  place  where,  on  the  first  interview, 
Etoile  had  fied  from  him.  The  circumstance  of 
their  meeting,  or  separation  rather,  came  to  his 
mind,  and  with  it  came,  or  rather  flashed,  a  surmise 
very  near  the  truth.  That  drunken  wretch  who 
reeled  by,  might  be  that  poor  child's  mother. 
That  would  account  for  all ;  for  her  terror,  wild 
grief,  and  flight— for  her  wish  that  Pierre  should 
be  consulted  instead  of  her  mother. 

"  I  will  see  Pierre,'*  he  said;  but  now  came  the 
difficulty.  Allan  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he 
knew  quite  well  that  it  would  look  very  strange 
for  him  to  call  on  a  ballet-master,  and  offer  pccu* 
niaiy  aid  to  one  of  the  corps  de  ballet.  Allan  was 
at  a  non  plus.  Perhaps  Pierre  had  never  beard  of 
him  ;  but  he  could  ascertain  that  at  any  rate. 
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"Docs  Pierre  Laow  an^tliiug  about  mc/'  lie 
asked. 

"  Yes,  Monfticur,*'  replied  Etoile.  "  I  have  told 
liim  that  jou  speak  to  !ne.  Pierre  is  cross  aboat 
that,  and  says  I  must  uottalk  to  joa." 

'*  Tell  Pierre  I  will  call  and  see  him ;  or  stay — 
I  will  write  a  note.*' 

He  tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket  book,  aud  penned 
a  few  lines. 

"  Now/*  he  continued,  "  run  back  and  give  this 
to  Pierre ;  I  will  follow  you.  Ask  hioi  to  see  mc 
at  once.'* 

Etoile  hesitated ;  but  Allan  urged  her  again,  and 
she  complied. 

Pierre  was  angry— very  angry,  when  he  heard 
that  Ktoile  had  again  been  walking  with  the  Eng- 
lish Monsieur, 

"  He  is  not  for  you,  Etoile,"  he  said,  angrily. 
"  Bah  !  he  is  a  scellrat,  a  bad  man  ;'*  and  Pierre 
swore  a  little  mild  oath,  by  way  of  safety  valve  to 
the  ire  created  by  the  reroembrauce  of  Allan. 
"And  you  are  a  wicked  girl,  Etoile— a  very 
wicked  girl,'*  he  resumed  ;  "  a  bold,  wicked  girl, 
or  you  would  not  let  a  gentleman  talk  to  you.  I 
won't  see  him,  Etoile — tell  him  so.  I  don't  want 
his  money — you  shall  not  go  to  his  land ;  never, 
Etoile — I  will  buy  a  new  fiddle  with  the  golden 
pieces— and  you  shall  never  see  England." 

Pierre  put  his  hands  behind  him,  and  began 
walkiug  up  and  down  the  room,  hastily  and  an- 
grily. He  knew  the  world,  and  knew  that,  as  a 
rule,  gentlemen  do  not  possess,  or  take  any  great 
interest  in  opera  dancers,  without  expecting  some 
return  for  that  interest.  Now  Pierre  loved  Etoile 
dearly,  and  he  looked  on  Allan's  notice  of  her  as  au 
insult;  and,  under  general  circumstances,  so  it 
would  have  been ;  but  Allan  was  au  eccentric  per- 
son, and  did  eccentric  things — and  those  who  do 
step  out  of  the  beaten  path,  and  act  in  defiance  of 
the  world's  customs  and  usages,  are  sure  to  be  mis- 
judged for  their  pains. 

Etoile  stood  very  meekly  before  the  angry 
Pierre — very  meekly  and  vefy  sorrowfully. 

"  Please,  Monsieur  Pierre,"  she  said  at  length, 
in  a  little  timid  voice ;  "  please.  Monsieur  Pierre, 
I  don't  think  the  English  gentleman  a  sc614rat — 
no,  Monsieur  Pierre,  not  that — I  think  him  very 
good." 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  replied  Pierre.  '*  Every 
fool  of  a  woman  thinks  the  man  she  falls  in  love 
with  perfect — that  docs  not  make  him  so,  how- 
ever." 

Etoile  looked  at  Pierre  as  if  she  scarcely  under- 
stood him. 

"  Fall  in  love,  Monsieur  Pierre  1"  she  exclaimed  ; 


"  full  in  1  JVC ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  English  Monsieur— no.  Monsieur  Pierre, 
never  that. 

It  seemed  a  terrible  accusation,  and  her  tears 
ran  down  her  face  as  she  heard  it. 

Pierre  could  never  keep  a  hardened  heart  when 
Etoile's  tears  began  to  flow ;  the  sight  of  them 
now  fell  like  oil  upon  the  waters,  and  made  all 
smooth  which  had  before  seemed  stormy.  He 
called  her  to  him,  wiped  the  tears  away,  and  kissed 
her  brow. 

"  Ne  pleurez  pas,"  he  said ;  "  don't  cry,  Etoile ; 
I  don't  blame  you,  but  he  is  a  bad  man." 

"  Then  see  him,  and  tell  him  so  yourself*  Mon- 
sieur Pierre ;  and  bid  him  not  speak  to  me  again. 
I  cannot  say  that  to  him." 

It  was  a  good  suggestion,  and  Pierre  thought  he 
would  act  on  it. 

"  Where  is  he  now.  Etoile  ?''  he  asked. 

*<  In  the  street  below,  Monsieur  Pierre  ;  shall  I 
fetch  him  ?" 

"  No,  I  will  go  to  him.  You  stay  here,  Btoile, 
till  I  return. 

She  did  not  like  the  arrangement,  but  she  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  it.  So  there  she  sat,  waiting 
for  Pierre,  aud  wondering  when  he  would  come 
back.  Pour,  five,  and  six  o'clock  struck,  and  still 
he  did  not  return.  At  length  his  heavy  step  was 
heard  coming  up  the  stairs. 

"Well,  Monsieur  Pierre."  said  Etoile.  "Well?" 

"  That  English  Monsieur  is  not  a  bad  man, 
Etoile,"  replied  Pierre,  aud  the  old  man's  voice 
trembled  from  hidden  feeling.  "  He  is  not  a  bad 
man ;  see — golden  pieces  enough  to  fill  the  box — 
all  from  him.  Now,  my  cliild  can  travel  with  old 
Pierre  to  her  land  of  promise— England  I" 

Ho  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  his  lips 
on  her  brow.  From  that  moment  she  seemed  his 
own — her  destiny  was  in  his  hands. 

"  I  must  go  and  thank  Monsieur,"  said  Etoile ; 
"  is  he  coming  here,  Monsieur  Pierre  ?** 

"No,  Etoile— no." 

"  When  shall  I  see  him.  Monsieur  Pierre  ?'* 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  steadily,  as  be  an- 
swered— "  You  will  not  meet  him  again,  Etoile. 
On  that  condition,  and  that  alone,  would  I  touch 
his  gold." 

A  sharp  pang  shot  through  Etoile's  heart.  She 
had  gained  England  theA  by  losing  him.  There 
was  keen  agony  in  that  thought,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment she  would  have  relinquished  England,  and  all 
it  held,  for  the  bare  chance  of  seeing  him  again. 
Pierre  read  her  thoughts ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  he 
thanked  Heaven  fervently  for  the  mercy  which  had 
*  shielded  her  from  one  dark  precipice  of  life. 
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AN  AFTERNOON  ON  BALLARAT. 
Bt   the    RionT   Hon.   Thomas    M'Coxbiz. 


VI, 


I  WAS  astonished  at  the  yast  extent  of  Ballarat. 
From  one  extreme  to  the  other  it  could  not  be  a  less 
distance  than  five  or  six  milea,  and  all  this  appeared 
a  city.  The  tenure  where  the  land  was  unsold  was 
most  convenient.  Any  person  could  build  any  hut 
or  house  wherever  he  thought  fit,  on  payment 
of  a  merely  nominal  fee,  and  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  undisturbed  possession  so  long  as  the  land  was 
not  required  for  sale.  When  sold,  the  buildings 
were  valued  by  two  persons,  mutually  selected  by 
the  Crown  and  the  squatter,  and  the  amount  of 
such  valuation  was  added  to  the  price,  so  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  lot  had  to  pay  the  Crown  for  the 
land,  and  the  person  in  occupation  for  the  valua- 
tion. 

The  Creswick  Creek  diggings  are  only  a  few 
miles  distance  from  Ballarat,  and  the  road  built 
upon,  and  nearly  like  a  street  for  the  whole  way. 
The  richest  part  of  Creswick  was  nearly  falling 
into  the  hands  of  my  friend  Mr.  Clarke,  who  for- 
merly occupied  the  land  under  a  squatting  licence. 
He  was  entitled  to  610  acres  as  a  pre-emptive 
right  at  fair  value;  and  he  selected  the  spot  where 
Creswick  has  since  been  erected.  The  Government, 
finding  the  land  auriferous,  declined  to  give  it  over 
to  Mr.  Clark,  and  a  voluminous  correspondence  has 
eiyued,  and  is  even  now  progressing,  between  that 
gentleman  and  the  Executive  Government.  The 
Talue  to  Mr.  Clarke,  had  he  obtained  this  section, 
would  have  been  very  great,  but  it  would  have 
added  but  little  to  his  almost  fabulous  wealth  * 
One  of  his  princely  territories,  the  Dowling  Forest, 
is  away  towards  the  west,  and  I  shall  pass  another 
on  the  plains  to-morrow,  on  my  way  to  Melbourne, 
containing  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  fine 
land,  which  runs  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  value  of  which  must  be  very  great. 
He  obtained  tiic  first  portion  of  this  (thirty  thou- 
sand acres),  under  the  old  special  survey  system, 
at  the  upset  price  of  £1  per  acre,  and  he  has  pur- 
chased large  tracts  in  addition  to  this  since  ; 
indeed  he  is  always  buying  land  about  this  quarter. 
He  has,  moreover,  a  vast  amount  of  property  in 
the  adjoining  colony  of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  It  is 
said  that  a  large  portion  of  that  island  belongs  to 
him,  and  his  residence  is  near  Hobart  Town  ;  but 
lie  is  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Vic- 
toria, and  often  resides  in  Melbourne. 

In  traversing  the    crowded    thoroughfares   of 


*  Several  Aastrelian  tourists  have  published  caricatam 
upoa  this  gentlrmnn.  I  need  not  say  that  they  posteM  just 
•uffieient  trutii  to  make  ihita  credible  in  Britain.  Mr. 
Clarke  is  by  no  means  either  a  rnde  ignoramus,  or  a  selfish 
miser;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  generously  assisted  many, 
and  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  rough,  jolly,  Australian  squatter, 
and  quite  as  well  edocatrd  as  the  avRrage  or  country  gentle- 
men anywhere. 


Ballarat,  I  was  surprised  at  the  vast  amount  of 
traffic.     The  hotels  and  stores  were  endless,  they 
appeared  to  occupy  mile  after  mile  of  street,  and 
the  majority  of  them  seemed  to  have  a  fair  share  of 
patronage.     The  passenger  would  here  and  there 
be    inclined  to  imagine    he  was  in   a   crowded 
market  town  in  England,  instead  of  a  township  on 
the  Victoria  gold  fields,  which  had  no  existence  a 
few  years  ago,  and  which  had  arisen  as  if  by  the 
command  of    an   enchanter.      The    Government 
township,  where  the  land  has  been  sold,  and  where 
the  buildings  are  mostly  of  a  permanent  character, ' 
is  prettily  situated  on  a  hill,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
old  Qolden  Point.     Five  or  six  banking  houses  are 
here  established  in   excellent   buildings.    Bath's 
Hotel  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Victoria ;  jind  in  the 
morning,  about  six  of  Cobb's  coaches  start  from  it 
for  Ararat,  Gkelong,  Melbourne,  and  other  places. 
The  town  of  Ballarat  is  not  supported  by  the  dig- 
gings* near  it,  for  unless  by  skilled  labour  and  ma- 
chinery, no  gold  is  turned  out  now  there.      It  is 
the  centre  and  emporium  of  a  number  of  scattered 
fields  that  feed  it  and  its  trade  and  consequence. 
Around  it  lie  Ararat,  Smyth's  Creek,   Creswick, 
and  a  host  of  smaller  places.     Rushes  take  place 
every  month  to  some  new  spot,  and  the  Ballarat 
stores  send  branch  establishments  to  them,  which, 
of  course,  assist  to  keep  up  the  parent  warehouses. 
The   majority  of  those   new  places   are   quickly 
deserted,  and  when  they  have  passed  their  culminat- 
ing point,  business  begins  to  disappear,  and  every 
thing  has  a  depressing  appearance.     The  store- 
keepers are  all  on  the  alert  to  sell  off,  and  depart 
to  some  more  favoured  spot  ;  but  no  person  has 
means  or  inclination  to  invest.     I  may  here  men- 
tion that  some  of  these  rushes  have  been  upon 
private  property,  and  the  diggers  have  allowed  the 
owners  fair  value.     In  one  case,  in  Mr.  Russell's 
paddock,  near  the  Carnham  rush,  as  high  as  £37 
per  acre  was  paid ;  which  must  be  an  enormous 
fortune  to  tjie  fortunate  owner,  who  obtained  the 
land  at  the  upset  price  of  £1  per  acre.     When  I 
was  at  Ballarat,  Pheasant  Creek  and  Carngham 
were  the  favourites.     The  one  was  just  fair  j  in 
interest,  and  the  other  had  hardly  attained   its 
popularity.    The  only  mining  operation  which  gives 
a  substantial  appearance  to  a  digging,  is  the  deep 
sinking,   where  steam  is  used  to  work  the  ma- 
chinery ;    if  one  of  these  great  undertakings  be 
established,  h  permanent  character  is  at  once  given 
to  the  place.     The  most  prominent  characteristic 
in  all  gold  digging,  whether  by  individual  exertion 
or  associated  enterprise,  is  the  extreme  uncertainty 
of  the  result.     In  the  richest  gullies  of  Forest 
Creek  and  Bendigo,  I  have  often  observed  one 
digging  party,  or  digger,  who  worked  on  a  claim, 
obtaining  no  reward  for  his,  or  their,  herculean 
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exertions ;  wliile  the  next  digger  might  have  one 
of  the  leads  run  through  a  corner  of  bis  claim,  or 
pot,  and  take  out  a  few  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
gold  dust.  Another  might  have  the  lead  run 
through  the  whole  claim,  and  make  an  enormous 
fortune.  Some  uncertainty  prevails  in  the  deep 
sinkings  at  Ballarat,  Ararat,  and  eUe where.  The 
leads,  or  gutters,  are  exactly  of  the  same  character 
in  the  first  formation,  or  shallow  *<  sinking,**  as  in 
the  very  deep  sinkings,  where  the  rocks  have  been 
cut  through.  In  both  cases  the  gold  seems  to  lie 
in  beds  of  former  rivulets  or  water  courses,  through 
which  auriferous  soil  had  been  carried  by  the  force 
of  the  stream,  and  the  gold  had  been  deposited  in 
the  holes  or  cavities  of  these  courses,  which  now 
form  the  much  talked  of  pockets.  My  experience 
as  a  gold  digger  and  observer  leads  me  to  think 
that  the  gold  has  originally  exuded  from  the  quartz 
reefs  aud  mountain  ranges,  and  been  washed  down, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  along  the  channels  through 
which  the  water  has  passed.  The  heavy  gold 
would  be  deposited  in  the  level  phices,  where  the 
current  hc(d  slackened  its  velocity,  or  where  any 
obstruction  had  presented  itself,  and  the  lighter 
gold  being  carried  still  farther  onwards.  All 
experience  proves  this  to  be  correct,  as,  when  the 
lead  takes  a  quick  dip,  and  where,  of  course,  the 
water  would  have  fallen  with  considerable  velocity, 
the  lead  is  utterly  worthless ;  but  at  the  bottom  of 
those  descents,  and  where  the  lead  proceeds  along 
a  level  surface,  the  rich  pocket  again  begins  to 
appear.  The  gold  has  originally  been  in  the  large 
boulders  of  quartz  in  the  ranges ;  the  heavy  winter 
rains  have  been  washing  them  away,  and  drifting 
the  decomposed  particles  along  the  small  creeks. 
Various  contortions  of  nature  have  no  doubt  oc- 
curred, and  a  second  formation  of  granite,sandstone, 
or  slate,  has  been  formed,  upon  which  the  very 
same  thing  has  happened.  There  is,  doubtless, 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  gold  in  the  quartz  reefs. 
The  machinery  for  crushing  quartz  on  Ballarat  is 
limited,  as  compared  with  other  diggings;  but  there 
is  one  large  establishment  there,  and  another  at 
Clunes,  belonging  to  the  Fort  Phillip  Company, 
where  there  are  enormous  kilns  for  burning  the 
quartz,  which,  after  being  withdrawn  in  a  fused 
state,  is  suddenly  cooled  by  cold  water,  and  is  then 
calcined,  and  the  gold  extracted  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Quartz  washing  must  ultimately  come  to  be  the 
great  source  of  our  gold  production;  for  the 
alluvial  diggings  will  in  time  be  exhausted,  but  it 
will  be  ages  before  the  quartz  reefs  can  be  crushed 
into  dust,  and  deprived  of  the  rich  ore  they  are 
so  deeply  impregnated  with ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
gold  will  be  procured  only  by  the  combination  of 
skilled  labour  aud  capital.  Mr.  Gabrielli,  who 
represents  several  large  capitalists  in  England,  as 
well  as  Sir  Samuel  M.  Peto,  the  railway  con- 
tractor, vbited  Ballarat  a  short  time  after  my 
excursion,  and  he  published  a  proposal  for  the 
organization  of  a  company,  to  be  called  "The 
Victoria  Mining  Association,"  to  oommenoe  opera- 


tions with  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling.    The 
objects  of  the  association  will  be — ^to  use  his  own 
words — "  to  give  the  miners  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining   capital  at  a  moderate  interest,  to  pur- 
chase the  cheapest  and  most  effective  machinery, 
and  of  prosecuting   their   work   upon  the  most 
economic  principle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secare 
fair   remuneration   for   the   use  of  the  capital." 
The  capital  of  this  association  he  proposes  to  raise 
in  100,000  shares  of  £10  each  ;  but  to  prevent  anj 
doubt  as  to  the  raising  of  the  money,  he  under- 
takes, if  required,  to  find  the  whole  amount.    The 
association  will  give  the  digging  companies  capital 
necessary  to  work  their  claims,  and  receive  for  this 
aid  a  fair  proportion  of  the  profits.     The  manner 
in  which  he  proposes  to  do  this,  is  as  follows :— 
Sapposiog  a  company  hHs  obtained  a  grant  of  land  for  miniQg 
purposes,  and  that  their  title  to  it  is  indispatable,  applicatioa 
will  be  made,  properly  recommended,  to  the  association,  by 
some  one  representing  the  holders  of  the  ground,  for  the 
money  required  to  provide  maehioery  and  pay  the  workiag 
meu  (of  the  mining  company)  wages  while  working  thedain. 
Tiie  association  will  then  obtain  the  report  of  its  own  ageot, 
and  inqaire  as  to  the  best  method  of  working,  the  maehioery 
that  would  be  most  suitable,  and  the  amount  of  capital  which 
it  would  be  safe  to  embark  in  the  speculation.      When  the 
association  has  sniBdeat  information  to  enable  it  to  under- 
stand the  case  fairly,  it  will  discuss  terms  with  the  working 
party  through  its  representative,  and,  in  the  first  iuitaooe, 
decide  npon  what  shall  be  the  capital  of  the  company.    Sap- 
posing  that  to  be  £5,000,  the  amount  would  be  divided  into 
600  shares,  of  £10  each ;  the  working  party  would  then  take 
what  number  of  shares  it  desired,  and  either  pay  for  them  ia 
money  or  by  labour.      When  they  had  taken  what  they  re- 
quired, the  association  would  purchase  the  remainder.    The 
company  would  then  work  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  laboor, 
and  the  working  shareholders  receive  wages.   The  gold, when 
obtained,  would  be  divided  into  600  shares,  and  every  person 
m  the  company  would  receive  as  many  of  those  ahares  of 
Kold  as  he  held  £10  shares  in  the  company.      For  example, 
if  the  working  company  had  kept  250  shan^  of  gold,  the 
Victoria  Mining  Aisociation  would  purchase  the   remaining 
250  shares,  and  the  produce  of  the  claim  would  be  divided 
proportionately,  the  working  shareholders  receiving  oae-half, 
and  the  association  the  other.    It  might  happen  that  whilst 
some  shareholders  could  only  retain  one  or  two  shares,  be- 
cause they  neither   had  the   money  to  purchase  more,  nor 
could  allow  their  wages  to  go  in  payment  of  them,  others 
of  the  company  might  be  able  to  let  most  of  their  wages 
go  to  purchase  shares  in  the  company ;   and  Mr.  Qabrielli 
proposes  that  all  the  companies  borrowing  Irom  the  aasocia- 
tion  shall  be  so  constituted  as  to  allow  of  this. 

If  this  gentleman  can  carry  his  plan  snoceasfuUy 
into  operation,  a  very  great  impetus  will  be  given 
to  industry  on  the  various  gold  fields. 

At  six  o*clock,  sharp,  on  the  following  mornings 
I  was  in  Cobb*s  Telegraph  liner,  e»  rouU  for  Mel- 
bourne ;  and  starting  from  the  crowd  of  convey- 
ances,  drawn  up  opposite  Bath's  Hotel, we  galloped 
off  through  the  township  for  a  couple  of  miles. 
Turning  to  the  left,  we  passed  the  celebrated  spot 
on  which  the  stockade  stood,  where  the  belligerent, 
or  insurgent  diggers,  were  atacked  by  the  soldiers, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  we  were  threading  our  way 
throngh  the  intricacies  of  the  Australian  forests. 
The  first  twenty  miles  of  the  road  was  truly  bush ; 
short  rises,  alternating  with  Tallies,  and  ocoasion- 
ally  dead  flats,  or  swamp,  displaying  dwarfish  gum 
or  encalyptee,  with  here  and  there  a  apeoimen  of 
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tbe  aoeaeia.  There  was  little  to  delight  the  eye 
here,  the  trees  were  unsightly,  twisting  and  taming 
their  gnarled  limbs  in  every  conceivable  shape  and 
form  ;  and  what  surprised  me  most  was  the  extreme 
uniformity  of  the  scene.  We  passed  along,  leav- 
ing mile  after  mile  behind  us,  and  no  person  could 
discover  the  slightest  change  iu  the  character  of 
the  landscape.  Heavy  rain  had  been  threatened  in 
the  morning  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  day  cleared  up, 
and  turned  out  fine,  and  helped  us  to  be  pleased 
with  nature,  wild  and  fantastic  as  were  the  features 
here  displayed. 

We  reached  Ballan — a  dull  inland  township — 
with  three  inns,  and  several  stores  and  blacksmiths* 
forges ;  and  t et  out  thence  on  our  journey  across 
the  Pentland  Hills  to  Bacchus  Marsh.  The  country 
now  opened  up  into  one  of  those  lovely  Australian 
landscapes  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  indescriba- 
ble pleasure.     Ear  away  rose  blue  ranges  with 


long  plains  intervening,  and  the  scene  was  most 
charming  and  picturesque.  The  ground  rose  and 
fell  abruptly ;  and  nature  appeared  to  have  striven 
to  leave  on  this  landscape  nothing  for  art  to  do. 
There  were  some  bold  points  here  and  there,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  baronial  residences.  The  time 
may  soon  come  when  each  of  those  lovely  spots  will 
have  its  mansion. 

We  next  reached  Bacchus  Marsh — named  after 
the  first  occupier  of  the  land,  under  a  squatting 
licence.  This  marsh  is  of  considerable  extent* 
and  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  hollow,  encompassed 
by  hills.  The  soil  here  is  most  fertile,  exceeding 
in  quality  all  I  ever  saw.  The  whole  sptce  is 
cultivated,  and  laid  out  in  English-looking  farms. 
We  again  ascended  the  steep  hxlis  to  the  east,  and 
were  soon  on  tbe  plains ;  over  which  we  rode  forty 
miles,  and  entered  Melbourne  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 
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Wb  would  bid  the  reader  come  to  a  beautiful 
scene  in  a  land  abounding  with  beauties — i  i  Italy. 
It  is  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
bills  covered  with  luxuriant  vines.  Higher  up, 
amongst  distant  mountains  that  form  the  back 
ground  of  the  picture,  the  dark  pine  rises  gracefully 
amongst  the  rugged  peaks  and  jutting  points  of 
rocks  scattered  about  in  the  most  fantastic  manner. 
Toward  the  upper  end  of  this  valley,  the  precipices 
narrow,  until  it  becomes  a  deep  ravine.  Across 
this  chasm,  in  tbe  rudest  manner,  from  rock  to 
rock,  is  thrown  a  light  wooden  bridge,  beneath 
which  raves  incessantly  a  brawling  stream  that 
leaps  madly  from  stone  to  stone  into  a  boiling 
abyss  below — the  depth  of  which  is  hidden  by 
its  perpetual  vapour  and  spray. 

Near  tiie  spot  where  the  wooden  bridge  crosses 
the  ravine,  stood  a  pretty  little  chalet  of  the 
Tyrol — for  the  scene  is  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
possesses  as  much  the  wild  features  of  the  north 
as  the  luxuriance  of  the  south.  Tbe  cottage  had 
an  overhanging  roof  and  balcony,  and  the  doorway 
was  ornamented  with  quaint  old  carvings.  The 
casement  was  diamond -paned,  and  a  number  of 
flowers  crept  around  it  lovingly,  as  if  in  gentle  con- 
test with  the  sunlight,  as  to  which  of  them  should 
oftenest  peep  at  the  fairest  of  its  inmates,  tlie  peer- 
less Guilia;  but  Quilia  is  from  home.  At  the 
head  of  the  valley  the  stream  is  kept  back  by  a 
circular  bed  of  rock,  forming  a  kind  of  basin,  and 
thither  went  Guilia  frequently  for  water,  which 
was  here  as  bright  as  crystal.  But  Guilia  has  been 
longer  than  usual  at  the  stream  to-day.  Her 
mother  wonders  at  it,  and  fears  some  accident  has 
befallen  her.  Her  fears  are  at  length  relieved,  for 
Guilia  comes. 


«  Well,  well,  child,'*  said  the  dame,  "  you  have 
been  long  enough  to-day.  Was  Mattia,  the 
courier,  there  ? — or  probably  the  young  goldsmith 
detained  thee." 

"No  goldsmith  detained  me,*'  said  Guilia, 
uneasily. 

"Did you  speak  with  no  one,  child?** 

Guilia  hong  down  her  head  and  blushed  deeply. 

"  Guilia,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  must  see  for 
myself  who  it  is  that  engages  you  so  much.  I 
fear  some  scapegrace  youth,  who  will  only  bring 
yon  into  trouble.  You  should  not  treat  the  gold- 
smith with  disdain,  girl ;  he  is  rich,  and  handsome, 
and  truly  I  cannot  think  it  possible  for  a  maiden 
to  be  loved  more  than  he  loves  you ;  yet  how  dis* 
tant  and  cold  you  hare  lately  appeared  towards 
him." 

"  I  do  not  treat  him  with  disdaiiC  mother ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  the  utmost  esteem  for  him.*' 

Still,  the  worthy  dame  was  not  quite  satisfied. 
Guilia  had  lately  been  silent  and  reserved  —  had 
often  blushed  without  apparent  cause  on  being 
suddenly  interrupted  in  her  reveries — had  more 
than  once  been  seen  to  shed  tears  on  returning 
from  the  fountain.  All  tiiis  had  pexplexed  the 
mother,  who,  as  is  usual  with  mothers,  could  see 
farther  than  her  daughter  was  quite  aware  of,  and 
she  said  to  herself,  "  I  will  find  out  this  mystery 
when  Guilia  least  expects  it.'* 

Not  long  after  an  opportunity  occurred.  Guilia 
went  to  the  stream,  and  her  mother  quietly  fol- 
lowed, coming  upon  her  unperceived  at  the  head 
of  the  valley.  A  narrow  pathway  led  down  to  the 
stream,  between  rocks  that  rose  up  on  either  side 
as  steep  as  a  wall.  Guilia  was  leaning  in  a  vacant 
manner  against  one  of  these  ridges,  while  beside 
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her  stood  a  young  man  intenllj  gazing  upon  the 
lovely  girl,  and  alternately  glancing  down  at  a  bust 
he  had  placed  upon  a  jutting  point  of  rock. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  original  of  this  bust. 
The  beautiful  forehead ;  the  exquisite  shaped  nose, 
mouth,  and  chin  ;  the  perfect  contour  of  the  fea- 
tures generally ;  and  the  easy  manner  in  which  the 
head  rose,  as  it  were,  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
figure,  told  plainly  enough  that  Guilia  was  here 
represented.  The  young  girl  was  glancing  at  her 
second  self  almost  with  wonder,  while  the  gratified 
sculptor  could  uot  entirely  keep  down  a  little  self- 
complacency.  The  youthful  pair  seemed  so  lost  to 
everything  around  them  that  Quilia*s  mother  crept 
near  enough  to  hear  every  word  they  uttered. 

*'  You  see  the  admiration  with  which  I  gaze  upon 
this  figure,**  said  the  sculptor. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Guilia,  "  nor  can  I  wonder 
at  the  pleasure  the  labour  gives  you,  wheu  the 
chisel  follows  so  readily  ihe  impulse  of  its  master.'* 

"  The  mere  labour  in  which  I  have  been  en- 
gaged is  not  unpleasing,'*  said  the  sculptor, 
"when  the  subject  resembles  the  dream  of  the 
imagination ;  but  there  is  a  gratification  here  that 
art  alone  could  never  have  given  me.*' 

Guilia  was  evidently  moved,  but  did  not  reply. 

*'  May  I  not  tell  you  in  plainer  terms  P'*  the 
sculptor  continued. 

'*  No  !  no,  indeed,"  said  Guilia. 

"Why  not,  maiden?  What  wrong  can  it  be 
to  express  innocent  feeling,  or,"  said  he,  passion- 
ately, "  to  whisper  a  first  affection  P" 

"  Say  no  more,  Signor,  I  beseech  thee,*'  said 
Guilia.  "  My  hand  is  already  promised.  My 
parents  are  poor,  and  look  forward  to  ray  advance- 
ment in  life  by  marriage.  My  future  husband  is 
both  wealthy  and  amiable,  and  bestows  on  me  far 
greater  affect  ion  than  I  deserve.*' 

"0,  why  this  sacrifice  P  The  day  may  come — 
nay,  it  must  come — when  my  name  will  resound 
beyond  this  quiet  valley,  when  nobles  and  princes 
will  shake  me  by  the  hand,  and  wealth  flow  upon 
me  in  abundance.  A  few  short  years,  sweet  Guilia, 
and  your  parents  might  be  blessed  with  a  wealthier 
son  in  law  than  they  dream  of  now.'* 

"  It  cannot  be,'*  said  Guilia.  ludeed,  I  wonder 
what  spell  your  words  have  had  to  hinder  me  thus 
much  in  the  path  of  duty." 

**  Of  duty,  Guilia  !*'  Then  you  do  not  love  this 
man?" 

"  I  respect,  esteem  him,  and  shall  in  time,  no 
doubt,  love  him,  as  he  is  worthy  of  being  loved. 
Had  I  been  free  to  choose,  or  had  I  known  you 
earlier,  I  will  not  say  my  heart  had  not  been  yours. 
Farewell,  we  must  not  meet  again;  may  your 
dreams  of  fame  be  realised." 

It  was  in  vain  the  sculptor  would  have  argued  | 
with  her.     The  maiden  was  gone. 

He  stopped,  lifted  the  bust  on  which  so  much  | 
labour  had  been  spent,  and  covered  it  with  kisses  | 
mingled  with  tears,  then  strode  mournfully  through 
the  valley  to  the  cottage  of  a  shepherd. 


The  shepherd  was  ignorant  of  even  his  tenant** 
name.  The  sculptor,  when  taking  up  his  residence 
there,  had  given  as  a  reason  for  living  in  suoh  a 
remote  spot  the  vicinity  of  a  marble  quarry,  and 
consequent  cheapness  of  the  material  of  his  irt. 
It  was  the  shepherd  who  had  first  told  him  of  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  Guilia.  Thus  the  sculptor, 
attracted  at  first  by  art,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
greater  seductions  of  nature. 

Returning  to  the  cottage,  his  first  care  was  to 
deposit  the  bust  in  a  place  of  safety,  in  the  little 
room  where  he  slept.  As  he  retired  to  rest  the 
light  fell  upon  the  lovely  features,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  as  a  guardian  angel  who  would  watch  over 
his  slumbers. 

"  Yes,  sweet  saint  !*'  he  murmured,  "  all  ny 
hopes  of  fame,  all  my  artistic  aspirations,  are  for 
evermore  mingled  with  thy  image." 

Guilia's  mother  had  gone  away  as  quietly  as  she 
came.  Satisfied  with  her  daughter's  firmness,  she 
had  forebome  to  interrupt  the  scene  we  have  de- 
scribed, but  she  said  to  herself,  "  Guilia  roost  no 
longer  meet  this  young  dreamer;  though  'twas 
beautiful,  indeed,  and  the  young  man  seems  to  have 
extraordinary  talent.  But  I  know  the  world," 
thought  the  old  lady ;  "  let  him  struggle,  let  him 
hope,  let  him  labour — he  will  not  be  the  first  min 
of  genius  who  has  lived  in  poverty  and  died  in  ob- 
scurity.'* 

So  time  passed  on,  and  the  sculptor  left  the 
valley.  The  time  also  drew  near  for  the  goldsmith 
to  claim  his  bride.  Guilia  thought  of  the  sculptor, 
and  was  not  quite  so  cheerful  or  gay  as  be  could 
have  wished ;  but  he  loved  her  truly,  and  doubted 
not  that  in  time  his  affection  would  be  returned 
with  equal  warmth. 


It  is  a  few  years  later. 

Signor  Barani,  a  wealthy  Italian,  has  brought 
his  beiutiful  wife  on  a  pleasure  tour.  They  have 
come  to  reside  for  some  time  in  Paris.  There  was 
at  this  time  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  Paris, 
and  Barani,  who  inherited  the  natural  feeling  of 
his  countrymen  for  art,  went  to  view  it.  They 
had  paraded  about  the  exhibition*room8  for  some 
time,  when  they  were  met  by  a  friend  who  atrongly 
advised  them  to  see  a  sculpture  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  to  be  a  masterpiece. 

"  One  figure,  indeed,"  said  their  friend,  *'  is  not 
to  be  surpassed  for  loveliness;  and,  atrangely 
enough,**  he  added,  '*  it  strongly  resembles  Madame 
Barani.*' 

They  went  to  see  this  extraordinary  work  of 
art,  and  Madame  Barani  turned  towards  the  object 
of  their  friend*s  admiration.  A  host  of  recollec- 
tions floated  over  her  mind  in  a  moment.  The 
picturesque  valley,  the  wooden  bridge,  the  little 
cottage,  the  fountain,  the  enthnsiastio  young 
sculptor — it  was  the  same  form  and  featurea  that 
had  bceu  carved  by  the  unknown  sculptor — ^she 
herself  had  been  bb  model ! 
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We  bad  been  nearly  a  week  at  ancbor  outside 
of  the  bar  before  the  necessary  permit  was 
obtained,  and  the  pilot  came  to  conduct  us 
safely  into  the  entrance  of  the  river.  He  was 
not  a  very  bright  character,  this  said  pilot, 
if  we  are  to  take  him  as  a  fair  sample  of  his 
calling,  for  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance 
with  the  tide,  and  every  inch  of  the  shoal 
which  lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  Menam,  we 
had  barely  proceeded  half-a-mile  when  he  ran 
US  high  and  dry  upon  the  shallowest  part  of 
the  bank.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  in 
the  bay  off  the  river  is  veiy  considerable,  and 
very  remarkable:  when  the  tide  is  flowing 
out  from  the  river,  and  at  its  highest,  the 
water  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  river  mouth,  is  perfectly  sweet  and 
drinkable;  but  when  the  tide  is  flowing  in 
from  seawards,  then  the  waters  of  the  river 
for  a  considerable  distance,  even  up  to  the 
capital,  become  salt  and  unpalateable  for 
hours.  As  the  tide  receded  from  the  bar  the 
vessel  settled  fairly  into  the  sand,  and  we  had 
the  poor  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we 
should  stick  there  until  the  neap  tides  helped 
us  off,  and  these  neap  tides  the  \^Tetch  of  a 
pilot  prognosticated  would  not  occur  for  some 
forty-eight  hours  or  more,  when  the  moon 
would  be  at  her  full.  A  wretched  life  he  had 
of  it,  that  miserable  Siamese  pilot,  during  this 
interval,  not  more  wretched  however  than 
ourselves,  though  we  did  wreak  our  sufferings 
upfti  his  offending  head.  As  the  watery  de- 
creased off  the  shoal,  so  the  ship  began  gradu- 
ally to  tilt  over  on  one  side,  an  alarming  sign, 
to  guard  from  the  results  of  which,  no  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken;  the  consequence 
was  immense  damage  amongst  crockery  and 
other  brittle  wai*es ;  chairs,  tables,  and  boxes 
broke  loose,  and  slid  over  to  one  side,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hoiu^  it  was  impossible 
fur  any  man  on  board  to  keep  his  footing  on 
deck,  for  the  vessel  was  fairly  on  her  beam 
ends.  Half-a-mile  from  us  was  another  ship, 
the  "  Kusrovie"  in  precisely  the  same  predi- 
cament. We  had  nothing  left  but  to  take 
refuge  on  the  outer  bulwarks  of  the  uppermost 
si^P  of  the  vessel,  as  these  were  almost  as  bad 
OS  the  decks  by  the  time  the  tide  had  entirely 
receded.  Then  there  presented  itself  to  our 
notice,  a  scene  as  smart  and  amusing,  as  it 
proved  exciting  and  profitable  to  all  hands. 
The  water  had  entirely  disappeared  from  off 
the  bar,  and  between  the  two  vessels  there 
pxtended  one  long  and  uninterrupted  tongue 


of  sand  in  many  places  fully  fifty  yards  wide. 
Stranded  on  this  shoal,  apparently  as  much  to 
their  own  astonishment  as  our  own,  were 
shoals  of  various  fishes  of  difilerent  qualities, 
from  the  delicious  pomphret  to  the  smaller 
and  more  insignificant  fry,  besides  innumera- 
ble prawns  and  just  a  few  crabs,  these  latter 
however  being  evidently  at  home  and  habitu- 
ated to  retreat  to  their  sub-marine  villas  on 
the  slightest  approach  of  danger.  In  the 
clear  sunlight  of  the  afternoon  the  silvexr 
backs  and  fins  of  these  fish  shone  like  sil- 
ver as  they  flounced  and  fluttered  in  the  last 
agonies  of  death.  Simultaneously  from  both 
vessels  a  descent  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
prey,  armed  with  baskets  or  buckets,  helter- 
skelter,  we  slid  over  the  vessel's  side,  and 
traversed  that  new-found  land  in  search  of 
spoil,  which  was  gathered  to  the  heart's  con- 
tent of  every  soul  on  board.  After  so  long  a 
confinement  on  board,  this  imexpected  recre- 
ation and  promenade  was  really  so  agreeable 
that  all  hands  indulged  in  childish  sports ;  in 
chasing  crabs  or  one  another,  until  the  speedy 
return  of  the  water,  and  the  warning  voice  of 
the  pilot  urged  us  to  make  a  speedy  retreat 
to  our  respective  vessels,  and  we  had  barely 
clambered  up  into  shelter  before  the  sea 
rapidly  flowed  over  the  bank  again,  and  the 
vessels  began  to  right.  This  continued  for 
two  days  and  two  nights.  On  the  morning 
of  the  third  |the  water  rose  sufficiently  high 
to  float  us  off  the  shoal,  and  the  wind  proving 
favorable  we  were  soon  in  the  deep  channdl 
off  the  entrance  of  the  Menam,  and  in  half- 
an-hour  afterwards  cast  anchor  off  the  fort 
and  town  of  Packnam, 

However  doleful  and  dreaiy  the  scenery 
may  have  appeared  from  outside,  the  prospect 
changed  marvellously  the  moment  the  vessel 
slid  into  smooth  water,  and  so  ui^ed  rapidly 
on  by  wind  and  tide,  turned  the  first  point 
that  excluded  the  bay  from  view,  and  opened 
out  the  inland  panorama  of  Siam.  The  town 
of  Packnam  itself,  even  from  the  river,  had 
not  a  very  prepossessing  appearance;  the 
handsome  tower  of  its  "Watt"  or  temple 
however,  rising  from  amongst  indescribably 
rich  foliage  of  twenty  different  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  the  dim  and  distant  hills  of  Cambogia 
behind  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
cloudless  blue  sky :  these  combined  to  consti- 
tute an  exquisite  tableau.  On  either  side, 
bristling  with  fine-looking  cannon  were  some 
fortifications  of  very  ancient  date,  and  in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition:  the  farce  of 
their  construction  wqs,  that  owfnj  tq  the  nar- 
2  n 
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rowness  of  the  river  hereabouts  they  must  ^ 
ineyitably  have  proved  as  destructive  to  each  | 
other,  as  they  ever  would  have  been  to  any  foe.  ■ 
In  the  centre  of  the  river  moreover,  and  just  \ 
between  these  two  batteries,  there  arose  in  | 
the  base  of  a  small  island  as  pretty  a  little  | 
miniature  of  a  fortification  as  any  toy  ever 
represented :  it  boasted  of  six  guns,  brass,  of 
small  calibre ; ,  a  handsome  minaret  or  tower  ; 
in  the  centre,  and  a  profusion  of  pomegranate 
trees,  which  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  ! 
white*washed  walls  of  the  fortifications :  here 
resided  a  solitary  Siamese,  the  commandant, 
whose  b^st  security  in  the  event  of  invasion 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  his  small  canoe, 
in  which  he   could  paddle  out  of  reach  of 
harm  in  a  few  minutes.     He  was  something 
in  the  same  position  as  the  midshipman  that 
cruized  about  in  the  model  frigate  on  the  Ser- 
pentine, yet  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Siamese 
as  well  as  himself,  believed  that  foreigners 
were  dreadfully  impressed  with  this  overpow- 
ering display,  and  that  this,  in  conjunction 
vrith  a  chain-cable,  to  be  stretched  across 
from  shore  to  shore  in  case  of  emergency, 
saved  the  country  from  the  ever-grasping 
dutches  of  the  British. 

We  landed  to  pay  our  respects  to  his  excel- 
lency the  governor,  the  pilot  undertaking  to  es- 
cort us  to  Siis  great  man  s  residence.  Of  a  truth 
we  required  his  services  here  ashore  almost 
as  much  as  we  did  on  the  water.  We  found 
the  whole  place  to  consist  of  one  sea  of  mud 
and  abomination,  amongst  which  sported  and 
besported  themselves,  some  of  the  most  hide- 
ous and  dirtiest  brats  I  think  I  have  ever  set 
eves  upon :  wallowing  in  the  same  ungenial 
element  were  pigs  innumerable,  and  countless 
scores  of  fat-looking  ducks;  to  get  to  the 
palace  more  conveniently,  a  few  piles  had 
been  driven  into  the  groimd,  over  which  a  foot- 
path was  constructed  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  two  passing  without  resorting  to  the 
alarming  alternative  practised  by  the  pob'te 
goats  of  fabulous  notoriety,  of  jumping  over 
one  another's  heads :  a  feat  which  would  have 
required  a  steady  eye  and  steadier  limbs,  to 
prevent  one's  being  precipitated  into  the 
slough  of  despair  on  either  side.  To  add  to 
the  awkwardness  of  our  position,  the  day  be- 
ing remarkably  warm,  we  had  come  out  in 
spotless  white  from  head  to  foot,  with  pumps 
and  silk  stockings,  the  latter  sadly  soiled  be- 
fore we  had  proceeded  many  yards,  by  the 
flutterings  and  splattering  of  ducks,  above 
alluded  to. 

Finally  however  we  reached  ground  a  little 
more  elevated,  and  a  little  firmer  under  foot : 
here  the  *  village  commenced,  consisting  of 
some  fifty  miserable-looking  hovels  hoisted  up 
high  in  the  air  upon  four  poles  and  with  a 
common  wooden  ladder,  almost  invariably 
placed  outside,  leading  upstairs :  this  practice 


is  owing  to  the  great  reluctance  the  Siamese 
evince  to  passing  under  a  place  occupied  by 
any  one.     It  is  only  the  lowest  menials  that 
will  consent  to  enter  a  down  stair  room  whilst 
the  upper  story  is  inhabited,  and  they  there- 
fore make  their  entrance  and  exit  by  ladders 
placed  from  without.     Round  about  the  gov- 
ernor's house  were  assembled  many  of  the 
villagers,  Siamese  men  and  women,  priests, 
merchants,  fishers,  and  tradesmen;  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  over  any  other  part  of 
Siam,  and  wherefore  the  description  of  whom 
will  suffice  to  give  ample  idea  of  the  genus 
Siamese,  mascidine  and  feminine.     The  wo- 
men, even  the  youngest  and  handsomest  in 
stature,  were  without  exception,  the  ugliest 
human  specimens  mortal  ever   encountered. 
Short  in  stature,  and  generally  sturdy,  their 
clothing  consisted  of  a  loose  blue  petticoat  of 
coarse  material,  which  descended  very  Httle 
below  the  knee.     The  rest  of  the  body  was 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  loose  white 
rag  thrown  sideways  across  the  shoulders. 
Their  features  were  a  strange  admixture  of 
the  Malay,  the  Chinese,  and  me  Burman,  they 
had  high  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  square 
noses,  wide  lips,  and  small  piercing  Chinese 
eyes,  their  foreheads  were  generally  low  and 
narrow,  whilst  to  complete  the  picture,  to 
outrage  nature  even  in  its  strangest  vagaries, 
they  added  to  their  ugliness  not  a  little  by 
keeping  their  teeth  dyed  a  jet  black,  and  their 
heads  closely  shaven  save  only  just  a  tuft  over 
the  centre  of  the  forehead,  which  was  kept 
brushed  up  as  stiff  as  a  cock's  comb,  and  gave 
many  of  them  the  appearance  of  some  strange 
bird  not  very  unsimilar  to  the  "  Hoopo "  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  men  did  not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
dyeing  their  teeth  with  beetle-nut,  and  upoa 
the  whole  (the  sex  being  taken  into  consi^r- 
ation)  were  by  far  the  better  looking  and 
sufferable  of  the  two.  There  was  little  or 
nothing  to  distinguish  the  different  grades  be- 
fore us,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  talo- 
pians  or  priests,  one  of  the  most  rascally  and 
undoubtedly  the  idlest  class  in  Siam,  who 
exist,  to  a  measure,  upon  the  compulsory 
charity  of  the  natives.  These  vagabonds  arc 
clad  in  bright  yellow  from  head  to  foot,  the 
colour  usually  used  bv  vessels,  etc.,  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  direful  epidemic,  such  as 
plague  for  instance  on  board,  and  a  most  ap- 
propriate one  for  these  talopians,  who,  of  a 
trudi,  are  the  very  plague  and  pestilence  of 
Siam.  These  gentlemen  treated  us  with  the 
utmost  scorn  and  derision  as  we  waited  awhile 
under  a  shady  tree  until  his  excellency  vrn^ 
prepared  to  overwhelmn  us  with  his  presence. 
In  the  interval  we  sujrgcsted  to  our  guide  that 
a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  Watt  would  ])rove 
an  agreeable  entrc  temps,  but  this,  owing  to 
the  bigotry  of  the  talopians  about  him.was  not 
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to  be  accomplished.  They  wei-e  at  that  very 
moment  writhing  under  the  lash  from  a  severe 
penalty  inflicted  upon  some  of  their  brethren 
who  had  committed  a  serious  and  unprovoked 
assault  on  some  British  subjects  who  had 
sauntered  into  the  precincts  of  the  com- 
pound attached  to  the  Watt  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  wild  pigeons,  an  action  which  so 
exasperated  the  kine  that  he  caused  the  ring- 
leaders to  be  severely  chastised,  and  then  sen- 
tenced them  to  cut  grass  for  the  white  elephants 
at  Bangkok,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
an  ignoble  fate,  which  had  cast  discredit  upon 
the  whole  fraternity  connected  with  the  Watt 
at  Packnam. 

We  found  the  governor  a  bloated  good  na- 
tured  looking  old  man  somewhere  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  and  almost  in 
primsval  costume,  but  then  the  weather 
was  hot  and  he  indidged  in  certain  strong 
beverages  which  doubtless  inclined  him  to 
discard  *' Diplomatic  Coats"  The  reception 
hall  was  about  the  most  miserable  &&ir  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  met  with  elsewhere  in 
the  East,  and  I  am  sure  some  in  Turkey 
would  hardly  bare  comparison.  The  boarded 
floor  was  not  only  nude  of  carpet  but  thick 
with  dirt  and  dust,  there  were  a  few  ricketty 
cane  bottomed  chairs  for  our  especial  accom- 
modation, whilst  the  governor  himself  was 
seated  upon  a  couple  of  musty  looking  old 
cushions  which  courted  not  nearer  inspection. 
Behind  him  was  a  blue  curtain  suspended 
across  the  room  with  as  many  peep  holes  as 
any  stage  curtain,  and  through  these  were 
peeping  at  us  his  numerous  wives  and  the 
other  female  members  of  his  household.  Not 
venturing  much  farther  than  the  door  of  en- 
trance, and  there  cringing  in  abject  himiili- 
ation  on  th^  floor,  remained  the  pUot  and  such 
of  fhe  other  villagers  as  had  accompanied  us 
into  the  august  presence  of  his  excellency, 
and  ever  and  anon,  as  some  command  was 


issued  by  the  great  man,  either  to  supply  us 
with  tea  or  other  refreshment,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  prostrate  Siamese  would  crawl 
backwards  out  of  the  room  until  his  head  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  the  doorway,  and  he 
made  a  most  marvellously  safe  exit  (a  feat 
acquired  from  long  practice  I  presume)  down 
the  ricketty  and  dangerous  ladder  outside. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  piti- 
able features  in  Siam,  the  abject  servility 
with  which  like  a  flight  of  steps  one  class  re- 
gards another,  from  the  king  down  to  the 
poorest  peasant. 

Our  interview  was  not  of  a  very  long  dura- 
tion. His  excellency  grew  sleepy  and  wearied, 
and  we  ourselves  were  delighted  to  escape 
from  being  bound  with  his  numerous  and  fri- 
volous questions.  We  retraced  our  steps  to 
the  water  edge  and  thence  on  board,  accom- 
panied by  basket  loads  of  poultry,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  the  free-will  ofiering  of  the  go- 
vernor, and  a  delightful  relish  after  the  salt 
drinks  and  other  abominations  endured  during 
the  voyage,  and  in  return  for  which  was  sent 
his  exceUency  a  dozen  bottles  of  such  stuff  as 
we  knew  well  woxild  gladden  his  heart  and 
make  it  merry  and  joyous  withal. 

The  tide  was  against  us  until  close  upon 
night-fall,  the  navigation  however  was  free 
from  all  danger,  and  as  it  served  in  our  favour 
and  the  wind  blew  gently  off  the  shore  we 
weighed  and  stood  up  the  river ;  lighted  by 
a  moon  near  its  full,  lighted  by  countless 
bright  stars,  lighted  by  countless  myriads  of 
fire-flies,  whose  light  fluctuated  and  came 
again  as  they  waved  to  and  fro  amidst  the 
mangrove  bushes  along  the  shore;  not  a  sound 
save  the  rippling  of  the  waters  or  the  sighing 
of  the  breeze  to  break  through  the  spell  of 
intense  silence  that  reigned  around,  or  detract 
aught  from  the  magnificent  moonlight  and 
ever-changing  panorama. 
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No.  vni. 
THE    SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


The  Schoolmistress  is  an  important  item  in 
the  female  dispensation,  and  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  full  blown  blossom,  while  the  Go- 
verness is  but  the  bud. 

The  schoolmistress  is  an  important  person- 
age :  a  householder,  and  a  ratepayer :  she  has 
an  address,  is  an  acknowledged  member  of 
the  community,  being  entitled  to  a  line  in  the 
directory,  while  the  mere  governess  remains 


a  nonentity,  and  a  cipher  in  the  chronicled 
population  of  the  city. 

The  schoolmistress  is  the  child  of  the  go- 
verness, and  the  child  exceeds  the  parent  in 
importance.  The  governess  need  oe  but  a 
lexicon  of  knowledge  :  the  schoolmistress 
must  not  only  be  a  lexicon,  but  a  model  of 
domestic  life,  a  pattern  of  propriety  and  a 
marvel  of  perfection  in  every  respect. 
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The  schoolmistress  has  no  easy  task  to  per- 
form ;  there  is  a  heavy  responsibility  attached 
to  her  position,  resulting  from  the  influence 
which  she  must  have  over  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  And  an  analysis  of  the  subject  proves 
this. 

A  child  is  sent  from  home  to  a  boarding 
school  and  placed  entirely  under  the  care  of 
some  woman  who  is  willing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  a  certain  sum  in  £  s.d.  to  take  charge 
of  her,  every  action  of  that  child's  life  comes 
under  the  supervision  of  the  schoolmistress, 
who  in  fact  now  stands  in  the  position  of  a 
mother  to  those  under  her  care.  She  it  is  who 
gives  the  bias  to  the  mind :  who  instils  or  at 
any  rate  fosters  tastes  :  who  directs  the  future 
pursuits,  and  indirectly  moulds  the  future  life. 
Hence  the  extreme  importance  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  hence  the  necessity  while  boarding 
schools  exist,  and  that  in  all  probability  will 
be  as  long  as  children  exist,  of  having  these 
establishments  conducted  by  women  worthy 
of  the  office.  No  matter  whether  the  fee  be 
one  hundred  pounds  or  twenty  pounds  per 
annum,  the  respectability  is  the  same.  Eliza- 
beth Stubbs,  the  daughter  of  the  baker,  is 
worth  as  much  care  and  attention  and  thought, 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  human  creature, 
with  an  immortal  soul,  as  any  lady  of  the  land, 
and  the  schoolmistress  who  keeps  an  estab- 
lishment for  such  young  persons,  merely  on 
the  score  of  makmg  a  living  for  herself, 
and  neglects  either  their  moral  or  physical 
culture,  is  as  unjust  a  steward  as  the  school- 
mistress of  higher  degree  who  takes  her  hun- 
dreds and  expends  but  a  quarter  of  the  sum  in 
the  education  of  the  demoiselles  under  her 
roof. 

There  are  advantages  as  well  as  disadvan- 
tages in  a  scholastic  education.  The  discipline 
of  a  school  is  a  salutary  system  of  self-sacnfice. 

A  girl  must  forget  self  at  school  or  she  will 
have  the  whole  array  of  scholars  on  her  bo- 
dily, and  the  schoolmistress  must  forget  self 
also,  or  she  will  have  scholars,  mistresses, 
masters,  and  all  down  on  her.  It  is  a  weary 
life  often  misdirected.  Some  schoolmistresses 
think  more  of  their  half-yearly  bills  and  half- 
yearly  displays  than  they  do  of  making  young 
girls,  or  trying  to  make  them  useful  members 
of  society,  and  parents  generally  think  more 
of  the  former;  so  these  schoolmistresses  are 
not  so  much  to  blame  after  all. 

Another  advantage  of  a  scholastic  life  is 
that  it  brings  a  child  early  into  contact  with 
a  diversity  of  character.  That  may  be  pre- 
eminently usclul  as  a  prelude  to  an  introduc- 
tion into  the  world.  But  there  is  an  evil  also 
resulting  from  this ;  bad  associates  ore  found, 
evil  thoughts  and  principles  are  suggested  by 
those  associates,  and  the  seed  of  much  future 
xnischief  sown,  nor  can  the  schoolmistress  en- 
tirely guard  against  this.     In  the  hours  of 


relaxation  the  pupils  to  a  certain  extent  must 
be  left  to  themselves,  and  then  the  mischief  is 
done :  teachers  may  be  left  with  them  hut 
they  will  not  be  able  to  watch  every  word, 
nor  is  it  desirable  they  should  do  it :  the  es- 
pionage would  produce  a  deceitful  turn  of 
mind.  All  the  schoolmistress  can  do  is  to 
imbue  the  child  or  girl,  as  the  ca^e  may  ho, 
!  with  a  clear  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  in- 
I  stil  into  her  mind  a  feeling  of  the  deep  re- 
sponsibility and  earnest  purpose  of  her  life. 
I  Yet  there  are  schoolmistrcses,  and  plenty 
of  them  too,  who  never  look  on  their  vocation 
in  this  light.  Pre-eminently  is  this  the  ca&c 
in  those  cheap  semi-genteel  aMain  where  girls 
are  taken  in  and  ruined,  literally  ruined  for 
the  station  in  which  they  are  bom  Now  as 
an  example :  In  one  of  the  countries  of  Eng- 
land, no  matter  which,  a  school  was  opened 
under  circumstances  of  a  peculiarly  favorable 
nature,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  proprietress  was 
concerned.  This  lady  had  lived  os  governess 
in  a  wealthy  family,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  from  that  circumstance  she  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  gained  influential  friends. 

She  had  not  large  means,  and  therefore  she 
could  not  take  an  expensive  house,  and  as  a 
result  she  could  not  open  an  expensive  school. 

She  was  compelled  to  begin  m  a  very  hum- 
ble manner,  and  if  she  hnd  been  a  sensible 
woman  (which  she  was  not)  she  might  have 
done  very  well,  but  unfortunatly  she  was  lit- 
tle better  than  an  idiot  and  conducted  her 
establishment  on  idiotic  principles. 

Her  terms  were  very  low,  and  so  they  should 
have  been  to  suit  the  class  of  people  from 
whom  her  scholars  were  drawn,  but  Uierewas 
a  strange  incongruity  between  the  domestic 
habits  and  intellectual  pursuits  of  her  pupils 
when  in  their  own  houses  and  the  education 
which  she  professed  to  give  them  when  they 
were  with  her. 

Among  her  scholars  were  two  or  three  good 
stout  girls — buxom  lasses,  with  substantial 
limbs  and  rosy  cheeks,  their  friends  were 
wealthy  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
were  silly  enough  to  want  the  distinction  of 
sending  their  daughters  to  Miss  B.'s*'  genteel 
academy."  Now  these  girls  learnt  music,  sing- 
ing, dancing,  (the  best  accomplishment  of  the 
three  as  being  an  healthy  exercise)  French, 
and  several  other  things  of  which  there  is 
not  the  most  remote  chance  of  their  ever  ma- 
king any  use,  while  the  more  solid  parts  of 
education  were  entirely  neglected.  A  synop- 
sis of  the  Grrecian  History  was  finished  by  one 
of  these  girls,  Rome  was  gone  through  by 
another.  Both  were  completed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Miss  B.,  without  the  slightest  ex- 
ercise of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

"  Read  the  first  chapter !"  said  the  school- 
mistress to  the  victim  of  Rome, "  and  then  take 
down  the  heads  of  the  exercise  you  ore  about 
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to  write."  The  mind  of  the  farmer's  daughter 
wandered  to  the  heads  of  her  father's  cattle, 
and  she  naturally  decided  that  she  would 
much  rather  have  written  down  them,  than 
the  heads  of  the  first  chapter  of  Roman  His- 
tory. *'  Now,"  said  Miss  B.,  "  don't  you  know 
how  to  begin ! " 

''No,"  answered  the  pupil. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Miss  B. 

"  Say  that  Romulus  founded  Rome,  and 
then  go  on  and  add  anything  of  note  you 
may  find  in  the  chapter.' 

At  the  end  of  the  half  year,  the  girl  had  an 
immense  amount  of  writing  done,  not  one 
word  of  which  did  she  understand ;  she  had 
misleamt  and  could  mispronounce  a  certain 
quantity  of  French,  and  perhaps  another  con- 
tinental language,  but  not  one  idea  had  she 
gained  which  would  be  of  use  to  her  in  after 
life,  or  fit  her  for  the  station  she  was  bom  to 
occupy. 

The  upper  classes  of  society  who  can  afford 
to  give  their  daughters  an  expensive  education, 
must  have  them  taught  accomplishments  which 
are  common  in  the  class  with  which  they  mix, 
and  such  accomplishments,  and  acquirements 
in  first-rate  scholastic  establishments  are 
quite  consistent,  but  in  the  little  places, 
where  girls  learn  nothing  but  to  live  above 
their  station,  and  in  which  pretension  is 
taught  more  successfully  than  anything  else, 
certain  accomplishments,  as  they  are  called, 
are  not  only  useless  but  positively  prejudicial, 
in  the  first  place  taking  up  the  time  which 
may  be  more  profitably  employed,  and  in  the 
second  fostering  notions  which  cannot  consis- 
tently be  gratified. 

The  station  for  which  a  girl  is  intended  is 
scarcely  taken  into  account,  in  the  style  of 
her  education,  and  many  schoolmistresses  are 
so  devoid  of  common  siense  that  they  never 
give  this  subject  their  serious  consideration, 
the  common  demand  excuses  this  tendency  in 
part,  and  compels  the  schoolmistress  to  teach 
children  everything  they  do  not  require.  An- 
cient lore  is  crammed  into  the  brain,  the  ori- 
gin of  Greece,  Rome,  and  other  countries  of 
more  ancient  date  taught,  while  the  events  of 
the  last  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  are  totally  j 
neglected.  The  consequence  of  this  is  appa-  ^ 
rent.  The  middling  classes  do  not  generally  ' 
hold  eloquent  discourses  on  the  remote  chro- 
nicles of  distant  lands,  neither  do  they  care 
very  much  to  converse  in  French,  Italian  or 
German;  yet  these  middling  class  schools, 
make  such  studies  first  in  importance,  and 
many  a  girl  whose  handwriting  would  disgrace 
her  mother's  butcher's  bills,  and  whose  arith- 
metical ignorance  might  ruin  the  man  who 
chanced  to  marry  her,  prides  herself  on  her 
extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  history, 
and  her  correct  pronunciation  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. Ladies  who  can  uphold  this  system  will 


not  be  profitable  guides  for  the  young.  There 
is  a  visible  deficiency  of  common  sense  in  it 
which  gives  but  a  sorry  promise  of  wisdom 
in  the  whole  character,  and  wisdom  is  the 
first  essential  in  those  who  have  the  conduct 
of  the  young. 

As  loQg  as  «  schoolmistress  trains  the  me- 
mory, she  fancies  she  has  done  her  duty.  Tasks 
for  the  memory,  calisthenics  and  backboards, 
or  dumb-bells  rather,  for  in  these  days  of  edu- 
cational improvement  backboards  arc  dis- 
carded. This  is  the  present  routine  of  scho- 
lastic discipline ;  thence  the  uneducated  set  of 
women  we  meet :  women  who  come  to  a  stop- 
gate  before  they  have  conversed  for  £iye  mi- 
nutes, and  who  have  gained  nothing  of  the 
useful  to  compensate  for  their  deficiency  in 
the  ornamental. 

The  influence  of  a  schoolmistress  is  incalcu* 
lable.  She  sows  seed  which  will  spring  up 
and  bear  fruit  in  many  a  future  year.  The 
children  she  educates  will  in  all  probability 
rear  children  of  their  own,  who  will  be  educa- 
ted in  the  same  principles  as  the  mother,  and 
under  the  same  fatal  system  of  error. 

Hundreds  of  girls  can  ti*ace  the  foUics  of 
their  life  to  the  influence  of  the  boarding 
school.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  an 
establishment  in  the  south  of  *  England. 
Numberless  cases  of  a  similar  nature  have  no 
doubt  taken  place  elsewhere,  but  that  one 
mentioned  will  sufficiently  exemplify  the  e^il 
of  a  misdirected  school  life.  The  establish- 
ment in  question  was  directed  by  a  woman 
whose  sinful  negligence  was  only  equalled  by 
her  folly.  Vain,  inconsiderate,  and  selfish,  she 
entertained  not  the  least  thought  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  her  situation,  but  looked  on 
her  pupils  as  a  fruitful  source  of  income,  but 
encumbrances  in  her  path,  creatures  to  be 
crammed  with  lessons  in  the  morning,  and 
sent  off  to  bed  in  the  evening  after  a  second 
cramming  of  bread  ^nd  butter  for  tea,  and  a 
respectable  amount  of  "  prayers  "  by  way  of 
supper. 

The  lady  herself  was  fond  of  "  society  "  as 
she  called  it,  perhaps  she  entertained  matri- 
monial thoughts,  but  whether  that  or  not,  she 
held  her  evening  social  meeting,  inviting  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  to  attend 
them.  The  elder  girls  and  teachers  decked 
in  white  muslin  (pre-eminently  school  girl's 
costumes)  were  on  these  very  frequent  occasi- 
ons admitted  to  the  drawing  room  to  entertain 
the  friends  of  this  most  unworthy  school- 
mistress. 

It  was  grand  fun  for  the  young  men  of  the 
neighbouring  village  to  spend  their  evenings 
with  a  pretty  clique  of  school  girls,  and  if 
the  sc^'olmistress  herself  could  not  see  that  it 
was  dvisable,  these  gentlemen  would  not 
be  expected  to  think  for  her.  Besides  it  was 
a  good  thing  for  them :  had  they  not  been  in 
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the  society  of  these  young  girls  they  would! 
most  likely  hnve  spent  their  time  less  inno-  i 
cently,  therefore  it  was  a  Tery  good  thing  for  ! 
them — and  argued  perhaps  good  taste  in  one  i 
respect,  although  it  would  haye  been  a  proof  < 
of  far  better  had  they  declined ;  and  stated 
as  their  reason,  that  a  lady's  school  was  no 
fitting  receptacle  for  young,  and  in  some  in- 
stances fascinatine  men. 

However  they  did  not  do  this,  they  accept- 
ed the  amusement  which  was  offered  to  them 
and  perhaps  gained  a  little  more  than  was 
intended,  oy  abusing  the  foolish  woman  who 
was  sacrificing  those  under  her  care  to  her  , 
own  insensate  folly. 

And  to  the  girls  themselves  this  was  a  ' 
pleasant  life.  Young  people  like  change — 
they  dislike  the  monotony  of  study.  The 
evenings  seemed  very  pleasant  in  that  house, 
but  the  retrospect  of  them  was  not  so  pleasant 
as  the  reality  appeared  to  be,  for  a  creeping  j 
consciousness  stole  over  the  minds  of  the  more 
sensible  of  the  girls  that  the  late  hours  which 
these  evening  parties  induced,  were  inimical 
to  the  morning  study,  and  the  distraction  of 
thought  which  accompanied  them  prevented, 
or  at  any  rate  rendered  distasteful,  application 
to  what  should  have  been  the  business  of  the 
day. 

**  I  consider  it  advisable  for  ladies  to  know 
how  to  conduct  themselves  towards  gentle- 
men !"  said  this  preceptress  when  an  expos- 
tulation on  the  admission'  of  gentlemen  was 
offered.  "  They  must  be  taught  how  to  con- 
duct themselves  towards  gentlemen.'' 

It  was  a  novel  idea,  certainly  not  included 
in  the  terms.  Had  the  parents  required  that 
item,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  entered  in 
the  prospectus,  and  put  down  at  two  guineas, 
or  one  guinea  per  quarter,  like  music  or  danc- 
ing. But  there  was  no  entry  of  the  kind,  and 
therefore  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that 
parents  did  not  require  it,  and  therefore  the 
governess  need  not  have  provided  tuition  of 
that  kind.  It  was  a  most  unadvisable  gratuity, 
and  one  for  which  the  parents  certainly  did 
not  thank  her. 

She  did  not  certainly  seek  their  thanks : 
she  acted  for  her  own  pleasure,  and  what 
was  her  reward?  utter  ruin  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  to  herself,  partial  if  not 
utter  ruin  to  one  (if  not  more)  of  the  yoimg 
people  who  were  under  her  care.  One  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  country  tradesman,  tmac- 
customed  to  the  society  of  men  in  the  position 
of  those  she  met  iM  ''her  school"  became 
dissatisfied  with  her  father's  associates  and 
friends,  she  was  the  victim  of  the  error  of  her 
scholastic  career,  and  the  life  of  misery  which 
ensued  was  the  direct  result  of  the  unpardon- 
able folly  of  her  extraordinary  preceptress. 

If  schoolmistresses  would  remember  that 
the  training  of  the  character  should  be  their 


principal  object,  and  that  they  are  required 
to  give  an  impetus  to  the  mind  in  the  right 
direction,  education  would  not  be  the  farce  it 
only  too  frequently  is  at  present. 

But  here  again  comes  in  the  absurd  sup- 
position that  girls  are  to  be  ''finished''  at 
school.  Finished  in  the  first  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  their  life,  one  half  of  which 
time  is  occupied  in  infancy  or  childhood. 
That  idea  must  bo  bundled  out  of  the  mind 
of  every  schoolmistress  in  the  land,  before  any 
improvement  can  be  made  in  the  present 
educational  system. 

The  Ladies  Colleges,  commenced  within  the 
last  few  years,  appear  to  be  conducted  on 
more  sensible  prmciples.  Their  object 
seems  to  be  to  provide  an  opportunity 
of  learning  for  those  who  are  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  Certain  lessons  are 
given  at  stated  times.  The  preparations  for 
those  lessons  is  left,  as  it  should  be,  to  the 
pupils  themselves.  If  their  taste  runs  in  any 
particular  direction  it  can  be  improved ;  and 
the  very  moderate  charge  at  wnich  masters 
can  be  provided  in  these  colleges,  makes  the 
cultivation  of  the  talents  which  the  various 
members  of  a  family  may  possess  an  easy 
matter. 

But  these  colleges  bid  fair  to  annihilate  the 
old  term  of  "  Schoolmistress ;"  perhaps  that 
is  a  growing  absurdity  of  the  age — a  veiy 
harmless  one  however,  involving  nothing 
more  than  a  change  of  name.  The  school- 
mistress of  the  ladies'  college,  is  no  "  school- 
mistress" but  a  "lady  principal."  These 
ladies'  principals  —  the  flowers  of  school- 
mistresses— are  often  grand  people  in  their 
way.  A  "  schoolmistress  "  is  a  very  humble 
calling,  connected  with  deal  forms  and  deal 
tables,  and  bread-and-butter,  and  millstone 
pudding !  but  a  lady-principal  is  a  "  lady"  of  a 
different  degree,  redolent  of  "  Euclid"  and 
"Terms"  and  College,  and  every  thing  else ; 
clever,  and  blue- stocking,  and  orthodox. 

The  lady-principal  is  the  Mammoth  among 
schoolmistresses,  the  topmost  branch  of  the 
tree  of  governess ;  the  highest  stone  of  the 
pillar  of  teacher — ^the  crowning  cupola  of  the 
column  of  education. 

And  after  all  perhaps  the  name  may  not  be 
a  bad  one — ^perhaps  it  may  be  better  for  esta- 
blishments of  that  class  than  the  old  term  of 
schoolmistress.  The  "lady-principal"  does 
not  hold  precisely  the  position  of  the  school- 
mistress. She  is  not  so  much  the  mistress  of 
the  school,  as  the  principal  directress  of  the 
whole  establishment,  and  therefore  the  "  lady- 
principal"  or  "principal-lady"  is  no  inap- 
plicable term. 

But  by  whatever  name  the  woman  who 
holds  the  position  of  educational  directr^ 
may  be  known,  her  duty  and  utility  remain 
the  same.     At  least  her  duty  remains  the 
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same,  and  ber  utility  must  be  tbe  result  of 
tbe  conscientious  discbarge  of  tbat  duty. 

It  is  a  lamentable  &tct,  tbat  scboolmistresses 
generally  consider  tbeir  vocation  an  irksome 
one.  Now  Dr.  Arnold,  tbe  good  master  of 
Rugby  Scbool,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  tbat  no 
instructor  or  instructress  of  youtb  can  do  bis 
or  ber  duty  properly  wbile  it  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  task.  Tbe  Doctor  was  rigbt ;  yet  imder 
existing  regulations  scbool  discipline  is  a 
wearisome  life,  defeating  its  own  aim,  and 
producing  a  distaste  for  mtellectual  pursuits 
mstead  of  leading  to  tbem. 

Tbe  very  name  of  "  scbool "  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  a  girl,  associated  in  ber  mind  witb 
tears  and  sims  and  misery.  Yet  all  tbis  migbt 
be  remedied,  llie  scboolmistress  need  not  be 
a  barsb  splenetic  being,  a  mere  buman  ram- 
rod to  cram  tbe  cbarge  of  learning  into  tbe 
miserable  victim's  mind ;  but  scboolmistresses 
generally  appear  in  tbis  cbaracter.  Hence 
are  tbey  bugbears,  and  notbing  better  to  tbeir 
pupils,  and  society  at  large.  If  scboolmistresses 
could  only  be  persuaded  tbat  tbeir  vocation 
lay  in  moulding  tbe  mind,  instead  of  making 
and  perfecting  it,  mucb  miscbief  would  be 
avoided,  but  tbey  will  try  to  do  too  mucb,  and 
tberefore  fail  to  do  enougb,  or  wbat  tbey 
migbt  do  if  tbey  restricted  tbeir  efforts  within 
proper  bounds. 

If  tbe  early  education  of  a  girl  be  made  a 
nuisance  sbe  can  only  be  expected  to  give  it 
up  as  soon  as  sbe  gets  the  reins  of  government 
into  ber  own  bands,  but  if  on  tbe  contrary  it 
becomes  a  delight  and  a  pleasure,  then  in 
after  life  intellectual  pursuits  will  be  the  relax- 
ation from  tbe  necessary  toil  and  burthen  of 
domestic  care,  and  tbat  this  is  desirable  daily 
experience  proves.  Tbe  mind  is  never  at  a 
stand  still.  Either  it  improves  or  degenerates  ; 
llie  wearisome  toil  of  education,  where  it  is 
a  toil,  must  do  barm.  Fatigue  to  tbe  mind  is 
as  prejudicial  as  fktigue  to  the  body,  and  can 
only  weaken ;  over  tax  tbe  one  and  you  injure ; 
tbe  same  rule  holds  good  with  the  other.  As 
long  as  schoolmistresses  will  insist  on  tbe  sla- 
very of  hour  after  hour  of  study^  so  long  shall 
we  have  women  who  look  on  education  as  a 
bore  to  be  dropped  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Another  mistake  scboolmistresses  make  is 
trying  to  be  something  other  than  they  are. 
Many  of  them  are  not  natural  in  tbeir  habits 
and  pretensions.  A  scboolmistress  tries  to 
seem  clever, — sbe  thinks  it  pays  and  looks  weU, 
thai  is  all  a  mistake :  base  metal  never  passes 
for  tbe  current  coin  of  tbe  realm,  and  if  an 
ignorant  woman  tries  to  appear  a  clever  one, 
the  cheat  is  sure  to  be  discovered. 

Others  affect  a  certain  code  of  morals  and 
opinions — ^perhaps  tbey  believe  tbem :  but  in 
many  cases  tbat  is  doubtful. 

The  lady  who  considered  tbat  tbe  society 
of  gentlemen  in  the  evening  was  an  advant- 


age to  ber  girls,  talked  remarkably  well  on 
morality  and  moral  deportment,  but  ber 
practice  and  ber  preaching  were  at  variance, 
and  tberefore  tbe  latter,  being  the  more  ascetic 
of  tbe  two,  displeased  tbe  pupils,  and  was  re- 
jected by  tbem,  wbile  tbey  only  too  easily 
agreed  in  tbe  former. 

Tbe  scboolmistress  has  a  difficult  position 
— ^far  more  so  than  the  governess.  Her  anx- 
ieties and  responsibilities  are  greater,  and  sbe 
has  to  cast  tbem  all  aside  and  preserve  an 
equable  temperament  towards  ber  pupils. 
No  matter  bow  ruinous  ber  monev  matters 
are  becoming,  no  matter  what  other  sharp 
care  sbe  may  have,  all  must  be  concealed, 
and  tbe  daily  routine  be  petformed  with  an 
unruffled  brow. 

Tbe  schoolmistress  has  independence  it  is 
true :  at  least  she  is  not  at  the  beck  and  con- 
trol of  any  one  woman  less  educated  than 
herself,  as  tbe  poor  governess  may  be,  but 
then  she  has  the  whims  and  fancies  of  a  mul- 
titude of  mothers  to  put  up  witb,  whereas  tbe 
governess  deals  but  witb  one. 

Then  again,  tbe  diversity  of  dispositions 
met  witb  in  a  scbool,  each  perhaps  requiring 
a  different  discipline,  would  need  a  Minerva 
to  control  and  manage.  Tbe  home  influence 
too  may  be  adverse  to  tbe  scboolmistress,  and 
that  makes  ber  task  mucb  harder.  8be  is 
very  often  just  a  carping  point  for  vulgar 
mothers  and  impertinent  daughters  to  vent 
tbeir  spleen  upon.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
reason  for  complaint,  but  frequently  com- 
plaints are  made  without  any  reason  at  all. 
Yet  a  schoolmistress's  life  migbt  be  a  very 
happy  one  under  prosperous  circumstances. 
Surrounded  witb  yoimff  and  loving  hearts, 
directing  the  minds  of  weir  owners  to  high 
and  ennobling  thoughts,  the  scboolmistress 
might  find  happiness  in  ber  vocation,  and  a 
reward  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  ber 
pupils,  and  there  are  many  who  do  tbis,  but 
generally  speaking  tbey  are  well  educated 
women,  who  are  appreciated  as  tbey  deserve. 
Tbey  do  not  belong  to  tbe  class  of  **  cheap 
schools  and  scboolmistresses." 

There  are  establishments,  and  plenty  of 
tbem  too,  where  education,  board,  and  lodg- 
ing are  offered  for  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 
Now  tbe  style  of  education  must  be  apparent 
to  every  one.  Tbe  mere  board  and  lodging, 
if  it  be  any  way  decent,  will  cost,  or  should 
cost  all  the  twenty  pounds,  in  which  case 
nothing  would  be  left  for  education.  It  is 
customary  at  such  schools  to  hire  teachers  at 
a  corresponding  rate  of  payment  to  that  re- 
ceived by  the  mistress  for  each  pupil.  And 
these  teachers  are  expected  to  be  up  early  and 
late  with  the  pupils.  Tbey  must  undertake  to 
drill  tbem  into  tbe  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  and  not  unfirequently  French,  mu- 
sic, and  dancing. 
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The  wife  of  a  country  coal  merchant  sent 
her  daughter  to  a  school  of  this  class,  under  thfi 
belief  **  that  it  was  cheaper  to  put  her  daup^hter 
out  than  to  keep  her  at  home."  This  idea 
of  the  advantage  of  a  school  was  novel,  to  say 
the  least.  This  woman  did  not  think  whether 
her  child  would  be  the  better  for  the  school 
or  not.  The  education  received  was  a  matter 
of  no  consequence,  "  it  was  cheaper  " — that 
was  the  inducement.  She  forgot  the  injustice 
she  was  doing  by  encouraging  the  system  of 
educating  and  maintaining  young  persons  at 
a  lower  rate  than  a  good  housewife  could  do 
in  her  own  establishment. 

It  is  not  likely  tliat  accomplishments  can 
be  taught  in  such  places.  Parents  who  can 
only  give  20/.  per  annum  for  the  board,  lodg- 
ing, and  education  of  their  daughters,  have 
no  rigbt  to  expect  accomplishments  along 
with  a  good  education.  If  they  get  their 
children  well  lodged  and  fed  they  should  be 
content:  but  they  are  not  content;  and  there- 
fore the  schoolmistress  has  to  obtain  inferior 
teachers  to  meet  their  demands.  Some  wo- 
man enters  as  teacher :  the  payment  and  her 
education  arc  on  a  par, — ^perhaps  the  former  of 
the  two  may  be  the  more  libenil.  She  gives 
a  smattering  of  knowledge  to  the  pupil. 
Superficial  herself,  she  very  soon  makes  them 
80 :  and  all  they  carry  away  with  them,  is 
incorrect  knowledge  on  every  subject,  and 
very  likely  many  foolish  and  inconsistent 
ideas. 

The  reason  of  the  number  of  incompetent 
schoolmistresses  is  the  paucity  of  female  oc- 
cupations. Kvcry  woman  who  is  above  the 
average  of  a  domestic  servant  in  education, 
and  below  that  of  an  authoress,  or  a  profes- 
sional person,  takes  to  teaching  as  a  means  of 
support.  It  requires  no  capital  to  be  a  go- 
verness, therefore  it  is  easy  to  make  a  start. 
Milliners,  dress-makers,  and  all  the  other 
avocations  open  to  women,  require  money  to 
begin  with ;  but  a  governess  needs  none.  Her 
capital  should  be  in  her  brain,  and  even  if  she 
be  a  bankrupt  there,  she  can  stiU  carry  on  her 
business  in  some  way  or  other.  | 


With  the  schoolmistress  the  case  is  different. 
She  of  course  must  have  a  capital  to  begin 
with,  besides  the  fund  of  her  intellect, — that 
will  not  pay  butcher's  or  baker's  bills,  and 
school  girls  are  hungry  creatures,  and  will  eat. 
(rood  conscientious  schoolmistresses  for  the 
middling  classes  are  needed.  The  terms  they 
expect  should  be  moderate,  but  so  should  also 
the  requirements  of  the  parents.  Schoolmis- 
tresses cannot  be  expected  to  ruin  themselves 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
they  would  do  so  if  they  engaged  efficient 
teachers  for  all  the  accomplishments  they  ad- 
vertize as  included  in  the  terms. 

A  girl  of  the  middling  classes  is  in  all  pro- 
bability destined  to  be  the  wife  of  some 
honest-hearted  man,  who  will  want  her  to 
know  how  tc  keep  his  house,  and  be  his  com- 
panion, friend,  and  adviser  in  bis  leisure 
hours.  A  sensible  woman  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  scholastic  establishment  might  teach  her 
to  be  such,  but  an  inferior  schoolmistress  will 
not  be  a  fitting  guide  to  this  path  of  duty. 

The  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  or  the 
female  part  of  it  at  least,  lies  to  some  extent 
under  the  influence  of  schoolmistresses.  The 
schools  of  Great  Britain  are  numerous,  and 
their  importance,  or  the  importance  of  those 
who  hold  them,  cannot  be  too  extensively  ac- 
knowledged or  felt. 

Schoolmistresses  should  be  women  of  sound 
wisdom.  A  milliner  may  be  a  little  foolish, 
and  a  dressmaker  follow  her  vocation  and  not 
be  over  wise.  Actresses  may  be  fools  or 
something  worse,  and  yet  be  clever  actresses ; 
and  public  singers  may  be  ornaments  of  the 
profession,  and  not  ver}'  sagacious  members 
of  society;  but  a  schoolmistress  should  be  a 
sensible,  kind-hearted,  worthy  woman,  of  good 
clear  judgment,  great  self-control,  and  dis- 
crimination of  character,  with  mental  capabi- 
lities not  met  at  every  turn — ^the  greater  the 
pity — and  therefore,  although  many  school- 
mistresses are  worthy  to  the  position  they 
occupy,  there  are  others  who  are  as  totally 
unfit  for  it  as  the  Emperor  of  China  would 
be  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  England. 


THE  SHADOW  OP  THE  YEW  TREE. 


My  early  days  were  spent  in  a  little  out-of-  i 
the-way  village  in  Oxfordshire,  and  amongst  \ 
my  earliest  recollections,  the  Village  Church- 1 
yard  holds  a  prominent  place — the  Church  it- 1 
self  was  a  quiet,  mouldering  old  building  with 
painted  windows,  a  huge  porch,  and  a  square  ! 
belfry  covered  with  luxuriant  ivy,  a  rendezvous  ' 
for  all  the  noisy  rooks  in  the  neighbourhood.  : 


The  Church  might  please  the  antiquary,  but 
the  Churchyard  had  the  greatest  charm  for 
me.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  tomb- 
stones scattered  irregularly  about  the  ground 
interested  me  as  a  child. 

I  was  never  tired  of  reading  the  last  sad 
tribute  of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  pictured 
her  in  my  mind's  eye  as  she  sat  weeping  by 
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the  lotiely  heartb,  or  telling  any  Mend  that 
chanced  to  drop  in  and  cheer  her  in  her  sor- 
row, the  virtue  and  merit  of  the  dear  departed 
— ^but  I  was  then  unused  to  the  ways  of  the 
world,  or  I  might  have  seen  perhaps  in  the 
mourner  of  my  imagination  a  gay  young  widow 
who  was  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  she  might  decently  doff  the  un- 
sightly weeds,  and  set  her  cap  (one  of  the  la- 
test fashion)  at  some  new  admirer.  I  might 
have  seen  too,  in  the  condoling  friend  of  my 
fancy,  a  brave  young  gentleman,  influenced  of 
course  by  the  widow's  charms,  yet  not  un- 
mindful of  certain  waifs  and  strays  of  a  com- 
fortable nature  left  by  will  to  the  bereaved 
one ;  while  I  pondered  with  the  simplicity  of 
childhood  on  the  affectionate  record  of  a  du- 
tiful son  in  memory  of  his  lost  parent,  the 
prophetic  eye  might  have  seen  the  agonized 
youth  spending  the  cash  which  his  father  had 
acquired,  during  long  years  of  anxiety  and 
difficulty,  in  the  company  of  the  gambler  and 
blackleg.  But  we  will  not  put  down,  like 
Byron,  the  epitaph  as  the  perfection  of  false- 
hood, though  we  have  since  met  with  not  a  few 
instances,  in  which  the  overflowings  of  affec- 
tion, as  described  on  the  tombstone,  have  not 
quite  agreed  with  the  practice  of  the  afflicted 
ones. 

Sometimes  we  have  stood  by  the  grave  of 
a  man  of  genius  and  pondered  on  the  former 
condition  of  the  now  cold  and  mindless  tenant. 
Those  eyes  that  blazed  with  almost  superna- 
tural fire, — the  fire  of  creative  genius.  Those 
lips  whose  every  word  was  music ;  that  mas- 
sive brow,  like  an  intellectual  rampart  behind 
which  lurked  the  heavy  artillery  of  thought 
and  imagination,  or  the  light  play  of  wit  and 
fancy.  All,  all  may  have  been  lost  to  its  age, 
misunderstood  or  not  appreciated,  and  now 
the  sluggish  world,  awakening  at  length  to  the 
glory  that  is  departed,  encloses  the  lifeless 
form  in  a  shrine  of  marble,  while  the  living  i 
man  may  have  been  clothed  in  rags,  and  ! 
dwelt  in  a  squalid  garret,  with  scarce  nourish-  | 
ment  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  i 

The  churchyard  has  always  been  a  favorite  I 
resort  of  the  poet  and  philosopher,  and  for  i 
each  there  are  abundant  subjects  for  contcm-  i 
plation.    The  poet  creates  from  memory  and 
imagination  a  picture  of  the  past  life :  the  { 
passions,  feelings,  sentiments,  and  habits  of 
the  inmates  of  this  last  peaceful  resting  place.  ] 
Dwelling,  in  one  instance,  on  the  hopes  and  | 
aspirations,  and  bright  promises  in  the  future, 
all  snapped  asunder  at  once  by  the  stroke  of 
the  grim  Destroyer ;  in  another,  on  the  trials 
and  troubles  an  unusually  long  life  may  have 
brought  its  owner.     The  philosopher  reading  ' 
the  future  from  the  events  of  the  past,  learns 
to  set  his  affections  on  higher  things  than 
those  of  time. 

Few  have  invested  the  churchyard  with 


such  a  charm  as  WbrdswOrth,  though  we 
must  jidt  forget  a  graceful  poem,  and  more 
than  one  passage  in  the  "  Nootes  "  of  Profes- 
sor Wilson,  which  show  at  least  an  equal 
appreciation  of  the  poetry  of  a  solitary  church- 
yard. The  passive  we  particularly  refer  to 
m  Wordsworth,  is  that  eloquent  description 
of  the  grave-yard  amongst  the  mountains  in 
"The  Excursion."  The  tender  spirituality 
breathed  into  this  scene  must  awaken  an  ele- 
vated tone  of  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  reader.  In  many  of  his  other 
pieces  we  may  trace  the  gentle  tone  of  sadness 
in  the  calm  mind  watching  in  a  truly  christian 
spirit  the  decay  of  human  things.  "  So  fades, 
so  languishes,  grows  dim  and  dies;  all  that 
this  world  is  proud  of,"  he  says  in  another 
place,  not  however  without  loolung  cheerfully 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to 
the  light  beyond  the  grave. 

One  can  hardly  meditate  in  a  country 
churchyard  and  forget  the  melodious  and 
pensive  Gray ;  beautiful  indeed  as  a  poem  is 
the  "'Elegy,"  as  all  the  world  knows.  As  a 
picture  in  words  it  is  quite  perfect,  but  dwell- 
ing a  little  too  much  on  the  sorrows  and  per- 
versities of  our  transient  life,  it  seems  to  leave 
the  mourner  at  the  tomb  with  hope  and  con- 
solation for  ever  gone. 

Strange  and  potential  is  the  influence  of 
death  of  all  ages  and  climes ;  even  the  savage 
Indian  cannot  look  upon  the  blank  nothing- 
ness of  the  lifeless  form  without  dreaming  of 
a  state  beyond  the  grave.  How  beautifully 
does  Schiller  in  his  "  Indian  Death  Dirge  " 
display  the  peculiar  feelings  and  ceremonies 
observed  by  the  Red  men  of  the  far  West : — 

**  Ilere  bring  the  last  gifts, — loud  and  shrill 

Wail  death- dirge  for  the  brave ; 
What  pleased  him  most  in  life  may  still 

Give  pleasure  in  the  grave. 
We  lay  the  axe  beneath  his  head, 

He  swung  when  life  was  strong. 
The  bear  on  which  his  banquets  fed— 

The  way  from  earth  is  long ! 
The  paints  that  deck,  the  dead  bestow, 

Yes,  place  them  in  his  hand,<» 
That  red  the  kingly  shade  may  glow, 

Amidst  the  spirit-land." 

Qoethe  wished  he  had  written  a  dozen  such 
ballads  as  this,  and  no  wonder :  it  is  not  often 
that  the  customs  of  a  savage  race  are  so 
poetically  rendered. 

It  IS  singular  to  compare  the  respect  paid 
by  modern  civilization  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  in  contrast  to  that  devoted  to  the  corpse 
itself  by  the  Egyptians.  Strange  it  seems 
and  suggestive,  in  the  broad  day-light  in  the 
midst  of  prosaic  London,  to  transport  oneself 
in  imagination  to  the  colossal  pyramids  and 
ruined  temples  of  the  Nile  as  we  stroll  through 
the  British  Museum  and  look  upon  mummies 
three  or  four  thousand  years  old,  that  were 
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once  Uving  and  moving,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  loving,  dreaming,  laughing,  weeping, 
and  doing  all  the  other  wise  and  foolish  things 
that  mankind  will  do  to  the  end  of  Life's 
chapter. 

Of  all  modem  nations  the  Germans  seem  to 
meet  death  most  philosophically,  and  to  con- 
duct funerals  in  the  most  unohtrusivc  manner. 
In  general  the  pomp  and  finery  of  an  Bnglish 
funeral  is  utterly  discarded.  Quite  simple, 
chaste,  and  unpretending,  all  due  decorum  is 
observed,  but  there  is  no  useless  extravagance ; 
a  very  respectable  appearance  is  made  at  a 
German  funeral  at  an  expence  of  four  pounds. 
What  woidd  our  London  imdertakers  think 
of  such  a  charge,  when  the  fUneral  expences 
of  a  tradesman,  or  person  of  the  middle  class, 
usually  costs  fifty  or  sixtv  pounds.  A  funeral 
in  England,  to  be  what  is  considered  respect- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbours,  is  a  serious 
tax  indeed. 

So  far  as  outward  show  is  concerned,  no 
graveyards  have  such  an  interesting  appear- 
ance as  those  of  the  French :  the  Cemetery  of 
Pere-la-Chaise,  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  we  can 
suggest  Trees  are  planted  thickly  on  each 
side  of  the  path  leading  to  the  tombs,  which, 
arching  over  at  the  top  in  many  places,  form 
pretty  covered  alleys.  It  lies  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  which  overlooks  the  whole  of  Paris. 
What  however  strikes  the  stranger  most  is 
the  number  of  wreaths  or  ** immortelles''  as 
they  are  called,  which  are  brought  by  the 
mourners  and  scattered  upon  the  graves  or 
hung  upon  the  tombstones.  One  cannot  help 
speculating,  while  looking  at  the  older  graves 
and  the  immortelles  in  a  state  of  decay,  how 
the  affections  of  the  survivors  have  been 
transferred  to  some  newer  object. 

How  different  the  quiet  beautv  and  repose 
of  the  country  churchyard  to  the  lately  in- 
decent and  crowded  state  of  those  in  the  city ; 
we  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  intra- 
mural interment,  but  we  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing that  custom  and  self-interest  have  had 
such  a  mighty  sway,  that  the  abomination 
has  been  continued  till  so  lately. 

The  number  of  the  dead  in  a  large  cemetery 
familiarizes  us  in  a  measure  with  the  Des- 
troyer, and  we  do  not  feel  to  the  full  extent 
the  gap  that  has  been  made  in  the  affections 
of  a  household  when  we  see  another  form 
added  to  the  crowd  already  lying  there  wc 
do  not  realize  the  thought  of  the  name  that 
is  no  more  spoken,  save  in  whispers  and  with 
tears— of  the  chair  that  is  vacant-— of  the 
place  that  shall  know  our  friend  or  brother 
no  more  for  ever.  But  come  with  us,  reader, 
into  the  far-off  quiet  country,  and  we  will 
gaze  at  a  village  funeral. 

Through  windows  gorgeous  with  painted 
glass,  the  rays  of  the  suxuight  fkll  softly  co- 


louring the  floor  of  the  church  with  faint  mo- 
saics. Fantastic  streaks  of  light  and  shade 
are  thrown  upon  the  olden  tablets  and  monu- 
ments of  the  chancel.  All  is  quiet  and  sub- 
dued, broken  only  by  the  faint  echoes  of 
footsteps  OS  the  villagers  come  solemnly  into 
the  church  and  take  their  places  in  the  old 
high-backed  oaken  pews. 

Soon  a  gentle  whisper  is  passed  from  one 
to  another,  and,  looking  round,  we  perceive 
the  old  Saxon  porch  is  darkened  with  the 
mournful  procession.  The  dead  is  slowly 
borne  along  the  aisle  and  for  a  moment  all  is 
silent,  save  perhaps  the  broken  sob  of  a  mourn- 
er or  the  twitter  of  the  birds  under  the  eaves, 
making,  with  their  joyous  melody,  and  the 
glorious  sunshine,  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
interior  stillness  and  gloom. 

Then  how  solemnly  the  voice  of  the  grave 
old  clergyman  echoes  through  the  aisle  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  Bunal  Service,  which 
I  can  never  hear  without  tears,  though  it  may 
be  for  an  utter  stranger.  It  is  full  of  the  still 
sad  music  of  humanity,  and  makes  the  sensi- 
tive heart  yearn  towards  its  frail  brotherhood. 

And  now  we  leave  the  church,  and  there 
beneath  the  huge  Old  Yew  Tree,  where  ^Either, 
son,  and  grandson  lie  sleeping  side  by  side, 
the  open  grave  is  seen.  A  few  days  ago,  per- 
haps this  inanimate  form  may  have  meditated 
beneath  the  shade  of  that  Old  Tree  as  I  do 
now.  A  few  years  ago  he  may  have  played, 
a  merry  happy  child!  beneath  those  very 
branches. 

**  Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust"  a  hun- 
dred times  I  have  heard  those  words  in  the 
crowded  graveyards  of  the  city,  but  never 
have  they  impressed  me  as  they  do  now. 
There  our  next  door  neighbour  may  live  on 
year  after  year  without  our  sympathy  or 
knowledge,  but  here  it  is  quite  different.  The 
inanimate  clay  is  all  that  remains  to  them  of 
a  neighbour  and  friend.  His  form  will  be 
missed  in  the  little  circle — and  his  memory 
will  be  cherished  for  years  to  come. 

The  funeral  is  over,  the  mourners  have  de- 
parted, the  sexton  and  his  assistant  are  raising 
up  another  little  moimd  to  remind  us  of  our 
frail  mortality;  yet  still  I  linger.  A  fancy 
has  seized  me  to  know  somewhat  of  the  life 
and  circumstances  of  this  departed  member 
of  the  human  family, — but  the  sexton  was 
not  in  a  very  communicative  mood,  all  I  could 
get  for  some  time  in  answer  to  my  curious 
enquiries  was  a  nod,  or  at  most,  a  hasty  mo- 
nosyllable. But  at  last  I  bethought  of  a  me- 
thod of  unlosing  his  tongue  whicb  I  had 
known  to  succeed  before,  with  men  quite  as 
sombre  and  reserved  as  the  old  sexton. 

At  the  very  gates  of  the  churchyard  stood 
a  sign  board,  which  indicated  good  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast.  Thither  I  invited  my 
worthy  sexton  as  soon  as  he  patted  the  last 
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clod  into  form.  Then,  resigning  himself  to  the 
genial  influence  of  prime  October,  he  gave 
me  the  story  of  to-day's  funeral.  I  would 
willingly  let  the  sexton  speak  for  himself,  but 
there  were  so  many  local  allusions  to  make, 
and  draughts  of  beer  to  imbibe,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  gather  even  an  out- 
line of  his  story. 

The  Churchyard  was  on  the  south  coast  of 
Devonshire,  and  in  a  green  shady  lane  leading 
to  it  stood  the  rustic  unpretending  cottage  of 
a  labouring  man.  There  were  many, such 
cottages  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  dis  one  always  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  stranger,  by  its  neatness  and  elegance. 
It  was  not  that  the  cottage  had  anything  un- 
common in  building,  or  ornament,  but  there 
were  evident  traces  about  it  that  at  least  one 
of  its  inmates  was  the  possessor  of  superior 
taste  to  the  generality  of  country  labourers. 
The  little  garden  that  separated  the  cottage 
from  the  green  lane,  was  always  kept  in  the 
nicest  order,  and  the  flowers  that  were  dis- 
played in  the  windows  with  the  creeping 
plants  that  climbed  lovingly  around  the  porch, 
spoke  well  for  the  inmates, — an  old  man  al- 
most past  work  and  his  only  daughter. 

It  was  just  before  dark  one  sununer  even- 
ing, and  as  usual  at  that  hour  all  the  neigh- 
bours had  retired  for  the  night.  It  was  an 
evening  when  a  stranger  might  have  rambled 
from  the  neighbouring  town  down  this  green 
lane,  and,  lost  in  a  pleasing  reverie,  asked  if 
there  could  possibly  be  such  things  on  eetrth 
as  money,  crime,  disorder,  or  wretchedness, — 
so  calm,  so  peaceful  seemed  everything  around 
— so  soft  and  balmy  was  the  summer  air, — so 
far  removed  the  green  lane  seemed  to  be  from 
aught  that  could  bring  discontent  or  un- 
easiness. 

But  a  young  man  turned  down  the  lane  to 
the  cottage  we  have  described  who  seemed 
by  no  means  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  nor  did  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance give  any  promise  of  that  calm  content- 
ment which  the  lover  of  nature  might  fancy 
should  belong  to  such  a  rural  paradise.  He  was 
tall,well-formed,in  the  full  vigour  of  early  man- 
hood, with  a  frank  manly  face,  overshadowed 
with  a  deep  sadness.  As  he  approached  the 
cottage  the  \measy  tone  of  his  mind  might 
have  been  discovered  by  his  irregular  pace. 
For  a  few  moments  he  dashed  along  with  ra- 
pid steps  as  though  each  moment  had  been 
an  hour, — then  he  would  stop  in  the  midst  of 
his  rapid  career  and  walk  with  the  slowest 
pace  possible,  as  though  undecided  how  to 
act,  or  as  though  on  the  point  of  turning  back 
again.  At  last  he  approached  the  cottage 
and  walked  slowly  up  and  down  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lane,  being  almost  hidden 
from  the  chance  passenger,  by  the  thick  hedge 
that  overshadowed  the  road.      There  was  no 


light  in  the  cottage,  but  after  a  time  the  door 
opened  softly,  and  a  light  step  ran  hastily 
down  the  garden  path  and  into  the  road. 
In  an  instant  they  met,  their  hearts  over- 
flowing with  that  sensation  which  they  only 
know  who  have  delighted  in  stolen  interviews. 
It  was  evident  some  imusual  impulse  prompt- 
ed the  youthful  pair. 

The  yoimg  girl  seemed  quite  overcome  by 
her  feeUngs,  which  she  could  only  express  by 
tears.  **  Dear  Esther,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  you  must  not  grieve  so— all  will  yet  be  well 
— try  and  be  cheerful,  if  only  for  mf  sake." 

"  But  say  you  will  not  go,  Alfred, — only  say 
you  will  stay  with  me  whatever  happens." 

"  But  my  love  why  do  you  urge  me  to  this 
step,  have  I  not  seen  plainly  your  father's 
dislike  to  me  ?  has  he  not  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  prevent  our  imion  ?  has  he  not 
told  all  our  neighbours  that  no  one  but  farmer 
Wilson  shall  obtain  your  hand?.  He  is 
selfish  and  cold  hearted,"  said  Alfred  passion- 
ately, "  and  because  he  has  once  seen  better 
days,  he  thinks  to  regain  his  former  position 
in  society  by  marrying  you  to  a  wealthy 
man."  This  was  partly  true ;  Esther's  father, 
having  lost  all  his  little  property  keenly  felt 
the  humiliation  and  real  hardship  of  becom- 
ing a  labourer  in  his  old  age.  He  could  not 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  an  enthusias- 
tic young  couple,  who  looked  upon  the  world 
through  the  atmosphere  that  love  created 
around  them.  He  did  not  so  much  object  to 
Alfred,  as  to  his  circumstances.  "  It  was  all 
very  well "  he  said,  "  for  a  young  man  to  look 
forward  to  do  great  things  in  life,  but,  for 
himself  he  was  more  influenced  by  a  positive 
evil  than  an  imaginary  good." 

Thus  stood  matters  at  the  green  lane. 
Esther  had  too  strong  a  feeling  of  duty  to 
leave  her  father  alone  in  the  world  and  marry 
in  spite  of  him ;  and,  Alfred  impatient  with 
his  own  poverty  and  the  opposition  of  her 
father,  had  determined  on  going  abroad. 

It  was  a  melancholy  meeting.  With  many 
a  tender  vow  and  encouraging  thought  of  the 
future,  Alfred  tried  to  overcome  the  despond- 
ency of  her  whom  he  was  to  leave  behind. 
"  Why,"  said  he  "  what  is  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  now — no  greater  effort  than  to  go 
round  the  coast  to  London  would  have  been 
some  years  ago.  Fear  nothing,  dearest, 
we  shall  soon  meet  again ! "  And  so  they 
parted. 

By  the  early  dawn  of  the  following  morn- 
ing, Esther  watched  a  vessel  out  of  the  neigh- 
bouring harbour.  Soon  its  snowy  wings  were 
expanded  like  a  gigantic  bird  that  had  gorged 
itself  with  its  prey,  and  now  fled  hastily  over 
the  dark  waters. 

Sick  at  heart'  Esther  watched  till  the  ves- 
sel was  but  a  speck  upon  the  horizon,  then 
sadly  turned  to  her  household  duties.     Far 
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different  it  is  with  men  who  leave  home  and 
friends,  and  go  far  and  near  in  scorch  of 
wealth  and  fame.  The  struggle,  the  excite- 
ment, fills  his  mind,  and  obliterates  in  some 
measure  the  softer  feelings ;  but  Iier  task  is 
the  sad  one  who  watches  a  sickly  hope,  night 
and  day. 

Two  years  had  passed  away,  and  with  it 
had  passed  the  spring-time  of  Esther's  youth. 
She  received  occasionally,  through  the  agency 


awakened  by  a  peculiar  plashing  of  the 
waves.  He  hurried  on  deck  and  saw  that  the 
vessel  was  nearing  the  shore  so  rapidly  that 
escape  was  impossible.  He  called  to  the 
pilot,  who,  in  confidence  of  long  years  spent 
on  this  particular  part  of  the  coast,  and  the 
deceitful  calmness  of  the  summer  evening, 
had  not  taken  quite  his  usual  precaution,  it 
was  now  too  late,  although  he  made  the  ut- 
most effoits  to  save  the  ship, — ^in  a  few  mo- 


of  a  friend,  the  most  affectionate  letters  from  \  ments  more  it  struck  so  violently  upon  a  rock 


her  lover,  and  suggesting  that  Esther  and  her 
father  should  shortly  come  out  to  Canada  and 
live  with  him  there.  His  success  had  been 
great,  and  he  now  apprized  Esther  of  his 
intention  shortly  to  visit  England.  ''We 
will  once  more  ramble  in  the  old  churchyard, 
and  sit  upon  the  tombstone  under  the  Old 
Yew  Tree :  we  will  wander  once  more  along 
the  sands  where  we  used  to  dream  of  foreign 
lands,  and  wealth  and  happiness  soon  I  hope 
to  be  realized."  Thus  wrote  the  enthusiastic 
lover. 

Full  of  hope  and  expectation  he  set  sail  for 
his  native  land.  They  had  favourable  wind 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  and 
after  a  quicker  passage  than  usual,  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  English  shore 


that  the  hold  began  to  fill  rapidly. 

In  the  meantime  the  wind  rose  and  the 
waves  bounded  from  the  steep  rocks  that  rose 
above  the  vessel,  and  falling  back  upon  it 
swept  fore  and  aft  with  gigantic  force,  carry- 
ing everything  moveable  from  the  deck. 

The  sounds  of  joy  and  merriment  so  lately 
resounding  through  the  ship  had  given  place 
to  deepest  woe.  The  long  waves  thundered 
around  and  above  the  stranded  vessel  with  an 
awful  tone.  In  the  imperfect  light  of  the 
early  morning  their  situation  seemed  still  more 
awful,  and  many  of  the  passengers,  timid  and 
hopeless,  fell  upon  their  knees  in  prayer. 

Since  he  had  left  England  Alfred  had  been 
subjected  to  many  dangers  and  privations. 
Hoping  and  believing  that  succour  would 


The  weather  was  calm  and  the  sea  smooth  I  come  with  the  daylight,  he  did  his  best  to 
as  a  mirror,  when  the  vessel  came  in  sight  of  ]  relieve  the  apprehensions  of  the  timid  passen- 
the  well-known  cliffs  of  England.  No  thought  |  gers.  At  length  something  like  order  was 
of  danger  entered  the  minds  of  either  passen-  '  restored,  boats  were  lowered,  rafts  were  form- 
gers  or  crew.    But  contrary  to  the  feelings  of   ed,  and  many  €  ^  the  passengers  reached  the 


those  on  board,  Alfred  was  oppressed  with  a 
gloomy  foreboding.  *'  It  is  the  last  night  we 
shall  spend  at  sea,"  said  one  of  the  passengers 
carelessly.  *'  The  last  night,"  echoed  Alfred,  in 
sombre  tones,  as  though  with  a  strong  pre- 
sentiment that  it  might  be  the  last  night  of 
many  for  ever. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  and  a  purple  mist 
hung  over  the  bold  headlands  that  surrounded 
the  coast.  Not  the  slightest  whisper  of  the 
wind  was  heard,  all  was  so  still  and  calm  that 
the  mind  was  disposed  almost  involuntarily 


shore  in  safety.  Brave  and  fearless,  Alfred 
was  one  of  the  last  to  step  down  on  a  raft 
that  was  about  to  push  off  to  the  shore.  They 
had  hardly  left  the  side  of  the  vessel,  when  an 
enormous  wave  swept  off  half  the  trembling 
group,  and  Alfred  amongst  them,  he  had  been 
dashed  against  the  rocks  and  stunned,  for  he 
never  rose  again  to  the  surface. 

Some  days  after,  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate yoimg  man  was  washed  ashore  and  re- 
cognized :  we  have  buried  it  to-day  under  the 
Old  Yew  Tree,  where  they  had  so  often  met 


to  devotion,  but  night  was  coming  on,  and  th^  each  other,  and  passed  the  hours  dreaming  of 

stars  peeped  forth  faintly  in  the  ethereal  at-  future  happiness, 

mosphere,   and    the   passengers  retired   for  This  was  the  old  Sexton*s  story, 

the  night.                                         ^  |      And  soon  another  form  was  laid  beneath 

All  slept  soundly,  wrapt  in  pleasing  dreams  the  Yew  Tree.     Esther  did  not  long  survive 

of  home  and  friends,  and  kindly  welcomes  him,  and  beneath  its  shade    they  sleep  in 

back  to  their  native  land,  but  by  the  grey  peace,  and  the  village  chUdrcn  play  merrily 

misty  dawn  of  the  morning  the  captain  was  around  the  peaceful  grave. 
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Amongst  the  Irish  families  that  had  trans- 
ported themselves  into  France  with  King  James 
the  Second,  there  was  one  which  rose  to  dis- 
tinction, wealth  and  honor.  A  member  of  this 
family  was  the  Count  de  Uly,  who  had  dis- 
tinguis*ned  himself  in  the  battle  of  Fonteuoy, 
receiving  the  rank  of  colonel  from  thp  king  in 
person  upon  the  field  of  battle,  as  a  reward  for 
bis  signal  services  in  capturing  several  £nglish 
officers  with  his  own  hand.  It  was  this  same 
De  Lally  that  propost^d  the  daring  plan  of 
landing  in  England  with  lOyOOO  men,  while 
the  prince,  Charles  Eldward,  was  trying  his 
fortune  in  another  part  of  the  island. 

India,  then  in  its  infancy  as  regards  civili- 
zaUon,  had  long  been  a  sore  bone  of  contention 
between  several  European  powers,  but  latterly 
the  field  was  almost  entirely  deserted,  save  only 
by  the  English  and  the  French.  For  many 
years  alternately,  one  or  the  other  of  these 
powers  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  it  was  not 
without  a  mighty  struggle  and  indomitablj 
courage  and  perseverance  that  we  gained  that 
firm  footing  in  India  which  has  proved  the 
foundation  of  our  vast  possessions  in  that 
empire. 

When  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
England  in  1766,  the  French  ministry  resolved 
to  strike  an  important  blow  in  India.  His 
well-known  detestation  of  the  English,  added 
to  his  reputation  for  courage,  pointed  out  Lally 
as  the  fittest  commander  of  the  projected  ex- 
pedition to  the  East,  and  he  was  accordingly 
nominated  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  French 
forces  ill  India.  Accompanied  by  his  own  re- 
giment of  Irish  1,080  strong,  by  fifty  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  a  great  number  of  officers 
of  distinction,  Lally  sailed  from  Brest  on  the 
4th  May,  17o7,  at  a  period  when  a  malig- 
nant fever  raged  at  that  town.  From  the  very 
outset  misfortune  and  calamity  seemed  to  hover 
over  the  path  of  the  unhappy  Lally,  no  fewtT 
than  300  persons  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
fever  they  had  carried  along  with  them,  before 
the  vessels  reached  Rio  Janeiro ;  where  the  fleet 
remained  two  months  for  the  recovery  of  in- 
valids, and  departed  after  all  with  a  rvsiduo  of 
the  sic^^ness  on  board. 

On  the  26th  April,  1758,  having  had  their 
maritime  force  previously  augmented  by  some 
ships  of  war  at  the  Mauritius,  Lally's  expedi- 
tion made  for  the  coast  of  (^oromandel.  So 
confident  was  the  court  of  Versailles  of  success, 
80  sure  of  the  triumphs  of  this  splendid  arma* 
ment,  (and  the  presumption  of  Lally  well 
assorted  with  that  of  his  Government),  that 
the-  ministers  had  even  laid  down  instructions 


as  to  what  was  the  next  step  to  be  taken  after 
vanquishing  such  and  such  a  place.  Lally  was 
ordered  to  commence  his  operations  with  the 
siege  of  Fort  St.  David.  For  this  purpose, 
before  communicating  with  the  land  he  made 
the  fleet  anchor  at  the  place  of  attack  ;  himself 
proceeding  with  two  vessels  to  Pondicherry 
where  he  arrived  at  five  the  same  afternoon. 
By  sunset  that  evening  1,000  Europeans  and  as 
many  Sepoys  were  on  their  march  for  Fort  St. 
David. 

Dispatch  without  foresight  is  a  very  poor  es- 
timate of  a  military  commander's  capacity. 
The  French  troops  had  marched  without  pro- 
visions, and  either  accidentally  or  intentionally, 
their  guides  misled  them,  and  it  was  7  a.m.  be- 
fore they  reached  Fort  St.  David.  Worn  out 
with  hunger  and  fatigue  they  possessed  an  apo- 
logy for  commencing  a  system  of  plunder  and 
insubordination  which  could  not  easily  be 
checked.  Despite  all  disadvantages  Lally's 
expedition,  both  at  Fort  St.  David  and  Devi 
Cotah,  proved  successful,  and  he  celebrated  his 
early  Indian  victories  by  a  *'  Te  Deum  "  on  his 
return  to  Pondicherry  on  the  7th  June,  1758. 

In  this  interval  the  fleet  which  Lally  had  left 
to  bombard  Fort  St.  David,  had  been  drawn 
from  their  anchorage  into  Pondicherry,  by  the 
English  fleet  under  Pocock,  yet  notwithstanding 
this  unexpected  drawback,  his  arms  proved  vic- 
torious. There  were  other  and  still  more 
serious  inconveniences  that  might  have  proved 
disastrous  to  Lally  at  the  outset.  His  cfaa- 
ractei;  was  ill  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  appointed  to  act.  Originally 
arduous  and  impetuous,  his  success  and  distinc- 
tion had  rendered  him  vain  and  presumptuous, 
possessed  of  natural  talents  of  considerable  force, 
his  knowledge  was  only  scanty  and  superficial. 
He  had  never  experienced  difficulties,  never  an- 
ticipated any  and  could  very  til  brook  them 
when  they  came.  For  him  it  was  enough  to 
will  the  end,  the  means  obtained  an  inferior 
portion  of  his  regard.  As  a  military  man  he 
knew  the  technical  part  of  his  profession 
thoroughly,  but  he  knew  nothing  else,  and  was 
totally  incapable  of  applying  its  principles  in 
a  new  situation  of  things.  Unacquainted  with 
the  character  and  the  manners  of  the  people, 
he  was  too  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  war  to 
know,  that  on  the  management  of  his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  instruments  the  success  of  the 
general  mainly  depends.  Hence  arose  an  error 
which  might  at  once  have  paralyzed  all  future 
opcratiouj. 

Lally  began  his  sway  by  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  justifiable  act^  of  authority,  h\x\,  which 
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in  VMlity  was  tantamooiit  to  a  gross  Tiolation 
of  the  ciistoins,  religions,  and  rights  of  the 
oatiTes.  In  forwarding  the  troops  to  Pondi- 
cherry  a  sufiicient  number  of  Coolies  from  the 
lower  castes  could  not  be  procureil  as  speedily 
as  Lally  desired,  he  would  brook  no  delay, 
but  caused  all  castes  and  denominations  to  be 
impressed  for  labour.  Such  an  act  might  have 
passed  o?er  without  comment  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  but  in  India  it  was  a  fatal  error, 
and  shook  the  confidence  of  the  nadres  so 
much,  that  they  fled  his  power  and  left  Lally  to 
insurmountable  incoBYeniences  from  the  want 
of  attendants,  which  acted  as  a  clog  upon  all 
his  movements.  Another  most  injudicious 
circumstance  is  recorded  of  Lally.  From  the 
yery  first  he  had  been  exceedingly  pinched  for 
meaDS,  to  remedy  this  evil  he  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Tangore.  From  the  terror 
of  the  natives,  the  alienation  of  the  Europeans, 
and  the  want  of  money  combined,  the  expedi- 
tion was  in  the  highest  degree  defective  in 
attendance,  draught  cattle,  and  even  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions.  Arriving  at  Caricot,  Lally 
received  emissaries  firom  the  Rajah,  who  was 
anxious  to  treat  He  decided,  judging  from 
antecedents,  to  place  no  faith  in  the  Rajah's 
proposals,  he  was  blinded  moreover  by  some 
robulous  notions  of  immense  wealth  in  temples 
and  pagodas,  wealth  in  costly  gems  and  in 
intriusio  solid  gold  and  silver.  He  took  Naeore 
but  the  merchants  had  fled,  carrying  Uieir 
wealth  with  them.  He  possessed  himself  of 
the  celebrated  pagoda  of  Kiveloor,  supposed  to 
contain  enormous  wealth.  He  ransacked  and 
even  dug  the  houses  in  search  of  treasure,  and 
caused  the  tanks  to  be  dragged  with  a  like 
view  and  end.  Save  some  brass  idols  nothiur 
came  to  light.  To  rescue  these,  their  beloved 
deities  from  the  abominable  touch  of  the  in- 
vaders, six  unhappy  Brahmins,  holy  men  and 
priests,  lurked  about  the  temple,  and  fallmg 
mto  Lally's  hands,  were  blown  away  from  guns 
as  spies !  1 1  a  pretty  way  of  ingratiating  one- 
self  with  a  fanatical  race  of  people ! 

Lally  arrived  near  the  capital  of  the  Tangore 
Rajah,  who  offered  a  sum  of  money  greatly 
inferior  to  what  was  required.  Lally  offered  to 
abate  the  pecuniary  demand  provided  he  were 
furnished  with  six  hundred  bullocks,  and — the 
wretched  stroke  of  generalship— some  eunpow- 
der,  his  own  being  nearly  exhausted !  His 
officers  wisely  suppressed  this  last  item.  This 
is  80  ludioroQS  a  fact  as  to  admit  of  no  known 
parallel,  except  the  absurd  story  of  the  Irishman 
who  wanted  to  borrow  his  landlord's  bludgeon 
to  blow  the  man's  brains  out  with.  His  Tangore 
expedition  was  a  failure,  and  after  a  most 
disastrous  retreat  Lally  and  his  forces  reached 
Carioot  on  the  28th  of  August,  1768. 

In  his  operations  against  Arret,  Lally  was 


more  soooessful,  owing  however,  chiefly  to  the 
connivance  and  treachery  of  the  Nabob  who 
then  held  that  fort  as  an  ally  of  the  English. 
Bupy.  a  Frenchman  of  extraordinary  ability 
and  talents,  who  with  a  handful  of  Frenchmen, 
had  raised  himself  to  an  elevated  station 
amount  the  Princes  of  India,  here  joined  Lally, 
but  for  the  want  of  1000/.,  which  the  exchequer 
at  Pondioherry  could  not  supply,  he  was  com- 
pelled, fiill  of  mortification  and  chagrin,  to  re- 
tnrn  to  Pondicherry. 

Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  financial 
affairs  that  the  government  of  Pondicherry 
positively  declared  that  they  could  not  possibly 
find  the  means  of  subsisting  the  army.  In 
this  dilemma  it  was  determined  to  besiege  Ma- 
dras, the  French  declaring  it  was  better  to  die 
by  a  cannon-ball  under  the  ramparts  of  Madras 
than  to  starve  in  Pondicherry.  Nothing  more- 
over could  be  done  without  some  money. 
Lally  from  his  own  pocket  advanced  60,000 
rupees,  and  by  his  example  and  persuasion  he 
induced  a  few  others  to  contribute  34,000  more. 
With  this  treasure,  at  the  head  of  2,700  Euro- 
peans and  4,000  Indians,  he  marched  against 
Madras.  He  took  the  Black  town,  and  from 
an  Armenian  and  a  Hindoo  secured  92,(KX) 
livres,  with  which  he  commenced  his  batteries, 
when  intelligence  was  received  that  a  frigate 
had  arrived  from  the  islands  at  Pondicherry 
with  a  million  of  livres.  This  determined  him 
to  convert  the  bombardment  into  a  siege« 
With  only  two  engineers  and  three  Artillery 
officers,  excepting  those  who  belonged  to  the 
company,  all  deficient  both  in  knowledge  and 
en'orprise  ;  with  officers  in  general  dissatisfied 
auil  ill-disposed,  with  only  the  common  men  •en 
whom  he  could  depend,  and  of  whose  alacrity 
he  never  had  reason  to  complain,  he  carried  on 
the  siege  with  a  vigour  and  activity  which 
commanded  the  respect  even  of  the  besieged, 
though  they  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  laboured.  Poor 
Lally,  brave  and  enterprising  he  tmdoubtedly 
was,  yet  from  some  cause  or  other  he  had  exci- 
ted the  ill-will  and  jealousy  of  his  countrymen. 
When  he  had  effected  a  breach,  his  officers  hung 
fire^  his  Sepoys  deserted  for  want  of  pay,  and 
his  European  cavalry  threatened  hourly  to  go 
over  to  the  enemy.  In  this  desperate  state  of 
affairs  an  English  fleet  arrived  at  Madras,which 
compelled  him  at  once  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  he 
tells  us  himself,  that  this  retreat  produced 
amongst  his  countrymen  at  Pondicheny  the 
strongest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  was  cele- 
brated by  his  enemies  as  an  occasion  of 
triumph  I !  t 

Mixed  fortunes  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
unhappy  Lally,  he  besieged  Waudewath  and 
was  defeated ;  endeavoured  to  obtain  assistance 
from  Mysore  for  the  protection  of  Pondicherry, 
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formed  a  judicious  plan  for  attacking  the  £n- 
glish^  which  was  disconcerted  ;  and  eventually 
for  want  of  stores  he  was  compelled  to  Furren- 
der  Pondicherry.  This  brought  his  niiiitar/ 
career  in  the  East  to  an  end,  and  now  mark  the 
reward  he  reaped  from  a  grateful  country. 

No  one  can  deny^with  all  his  errors  of  judg- 
ment or  temper,  that  De  Lally  was  a  brave  tf nd 
indefatigable  General,  that  he  had  fearful  odds 
to  contend  against ;  his  own  troops  mutinous — 
his  supplies  deficient— his  exchequer  exhausted, 
few  men  would  have  overcome  these  almost  in-  | 
surmountable  difficulties  in  a  strange  count ry,  ' 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  home.     That  there  | 
was  nothing  selfish  in  his  designs  is  self-evident  | 
from  the  willing  manner  in  which  he  sacrificed 
his  own  private  fortune  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  interests  of  the  French  Company.     Yet  on 
his  return  to  France  he  was  made  the  scape- 
goat of  party  feelings.     £y  the  feeble  measures 
of  a  weak  and  defective  government  a  series  of 
disasters  had  fallen  upon  France,  when  the  to- 
tal loss  of  the  boasted  acquisitions  in  India 
fumed  public  discontent  into  a  flame.     Fortu- 
nately for  the  ministry,  shoals  of  discontents 
arrived  from  India  frowning  with  wrath  against 


Lally ;  fortunately  for  them  also,  the  public 
were  swayed,  as  usual,  by  past  appearances, 
and  all  the  odium  attached  itself  to  the  devoted 
person  of  the  ex- Commander-in-chief.  Popular 
inilignation  was  cultivated  and  it  was  villan- 
ously  resolved  to  raise  a  screen  between  the 
ministry  and  popular  hatred  at  the  sacrifice  of 
poor  Lally.  Upon  his  arrival  in  France  he  was 
thrown  into  the  Bastile,  from  the  Bastile,  as 
too  honorable,  to  a  filthy  dungeon »  and^  after- 
wards, after  an  iniquitous  farce  of  a  trial, 
on  which  nothing  was  proved  except  that  his , 
conduct  did  not  come  up  to  the  very  perfection 
of  prudence  and  wisdom,  and  that  it  did  display 
the  greatest  ardour  in  the  service,  the  greatest 
disinterestedness,  fidelity,  and  perse verance» 
with  no  common  share  of  military  talent  and 
mental  resources — he  was  sentenced  to  death. 
He  was  executed  the  very  day  on  which  the 
sentence  was  passed.  With  a  gag  stuHed  into 
his  mouth,  so  large  as  to  extend  beyond  his  lips, 
in  a  filthy  dung  cart  and  amidst  the  execrations 
of  a  vile  and  thankless  people,  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Lally  was  dragged  to  a  despioable 
end :  a  vicdm  to  what  has  been  truly  called 
"  a  murder  commitied  with  the  noord  ofjuaitce" 
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SCOTLA.RD  obtained  a  Smoke  Act  last  year,with 
notice  of  operation  in  the  present  year.  The 
1st  of  August  was  the  day  named  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  atmosphere.  Twelvemonths' 
notice  bad  been  given  to  the  interested  parties 
—the  producers  of  smoke;  and  if  they  baa  been 
inclined  to  prepare  for  that  date,  they  had 
abundant  opportunities.  Years  have  passed 
away  in  the  discussion  of  smoke.  Ten  years 
since  furnace-improvers  proposed  schemes  for 
its  prevention.  They  have  been  adopted  in 
several  cases,  but  few  persons  are  inclined  to 
do  this  sort  of  good  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
Even  in  London,  where  many  small  steam- 
engines  work  on  the  land  and  in  the  river,  and 
cofJs  are  dear  as  they  are  distant,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  required  before  furnace-owners 
would  save  their  money.  The  Temple  Gardens 
were  formed  long  ago  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  they  have  been  exposed  for  nearly 
forty  years  to  the  smoke  of  numerous  steamers, 
and  of  the  engine -furnaces  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  Their  gardener  was  skilled  in  his 
profession,  yet  he  was  unable  to  produce  mnny 


flowers  common  to  the  country.  The  soil  was 
not  blameable,  for  its  quality  could  be  easily 
seen.  All  the  appliances  ef  horticultural  skill 
were  tried,  and  all,  failed  in  the  production  of 
those  results  which  were  the  objects  of  the 
gardener's  ambition.  Flowers  will  not  be 
doomed  to  grow  out  of  place,  although  human 
beings  may  be  forced  into  existence  and  through 
it  in  clouds  of  smoke. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  came  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  gardener.  The  smoke  from  the 
steamers  was  reduced.  The  air  became  com- 
paratively clear  and  pure.  The  plants  that 
would  scarcely  bud  before,  sent  out  leaves  and 
flowers  in  their  season.  The  small  squares  of 
gprass  and  trees  were  enlivened  by  flowers  of 
many  shades^  and  the  **  Templars "  enlivened 
them  farther  by  throwing  open  their  gardens 
to  the  little  children  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
their  guardians.  The  children  and  the  flowers 
thrive  together  because  the  proprietors  of  the 
steamers  on  the  Thames  have  been  compelled 
to  save  their  money,  and  use  their  smoke. 

The  Bill  against  Smoke  in  Scotland  is  the 
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most  foolish   in  its  provisions   that  we  have 
heard  for  some  time.     The  first  clause  enacts, 
that  the  owners  of  furnaces  on  land,  or  on  rivers 
with  not  more  breadth  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
shall  provide  for  the  consumption  of  their  smoke. 
According  to  the  first  clause  therefore,  those 
immense  chimnej-stacks  that  cease  not  during 
daylight  to  taint  the  atmosphere  with  a  conti- 
nuous stream  of  black  smoke  are  illegal.  The  se-  * 
cond  clause  however  neutraliies  the  first  in  some  : 
measure.     It  puts  ''as  far  as  practicable*'  in 
the  way,  and  thus  the  cousumption  of  smoke 
becomes  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  while-  no  in- 
dependent inspector  or  official  is  appointed  to 
decide  upon  the  practicability.     Another  saving  i 
clause  occurs  which  grants  an  appeal  from  the  , 
judgments  of  Sheriffsy  whenever  the  expense  of  ■ 
the  alterations  necessary  for  the  observance  of  I 
the  Acts  shall  exceed  261.  by  estimate.     The  I 
estimate  may  in  every  case  be  run  over  that  [ 
limit,  and  the  enquiry  be  carried  on  before  the  ! 
Lord  Ordinary  in  Edinburgh,  at  a  considerable  ' 
cost  to  complainers.     The  latter- class  may  con-  | 
sist  of  persons  who  are  aggrieved  by  the  nui- 
sance, or  of  the  Local  Authority.     The  defini-  ' 
tion  of  Local  Authority  in  the  Act  is  the  Police 
Committee   of  Burghs,   and   the    Procurator- 
Fiscal  or.  Public  Prosecutors  in  Counties.     The 
Police  Committee  in  Buighs  consists  generally  | 
of  the  men  who  produce  the  smoke>  and  who  if  i 
they  had  been  inclined  to  complain  of  their  own  ' 
conduct,  might  have  reformed  it  years  since.  . 
The  Public  Prosecutor  of  Counties  is  generally 
a  most  respectable  Solicitor  with  a  house  alto-  i 
gcther  out  of  the  way  from  the  nuisance  of 
smoke.     The  individuals  who  feel  themselves 
annoyed  by  the  nuisance  may  complain ;  but 
two  clauses  or  conditions  are  provided  for  the  j 
purpose  of  keeping  them  quiet  and  still.     One 
of  these  clauses  allows  them  to  complain  when 
they  please.     They  may  grumble  to  the  con- 
tentment of  their  various  hearts  but  they  must 
breathe  other  people's  coals  into  their  lungs, 
and  swallow  them  into  thesr  stomachs,  notwith- 
standing, for  they  cannot  prosecute  without  the 
consent  of  the  Lord  Advocate.     That  gentle- 
man may  live  in  London  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  seven  hundred  miles  oway  from  his  fumi- 
gated correspondents.     He  sees  there  indeed 
good  examples  or  he  may  see  them  if  he  will 
take  the  trouble  of  discovering  **  in  the  city," 
where  steam  is  generated  •     He  will  not  how- 
ever prosecute  walks  of  discovery  on  the  subject, 
and  not  being  perhaps  a  litigious  man  he  will 
be  satisfied  to  leave  smoke  alone.    He  certainly 
without  appeal  decides  the  case  before  hearing. 
He  stifles  complaints  with  an  instant  note  or 
reason,  if  he  is  inclined  to  take  that  course. 
The  Lord  Advocate  has  always  been  an  impor- 
tant personage  in  Scotland,  and  this  new  Act 
*  I 


<  recognises  and  respects  the  honours  and  the 
wisdom — the  official  justice  of  his  position. 
The  Act  might  have  been  entitled  a  Bill  to 
leave  the  Smoking  Stacks  of  Scotland  to  the 
judgment  of  its  Author :  or  a  reference  on 
Scotch  air  <<  to  myself."  The  Lord  Advocate 
of  1857  drew  the  Act,  or  if  he  did  not  draw  be 
endorsed  the  Bill  ;  and  he  expects  to  be  the 
Lord  Advocate  for  1858,  and  onwards  until 
he  chose  to  become  a  Judge.  Expectation! i 
often  futile,  and  the  case  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
is  one  only  of  many  moral  lessons  that  can  be 
always  picked  up  in  the  world  like  diamoads 
from  its  dust  or  pearls  out  of  its  sand. 

As  ify  however,  the  manufacture  of  smoke 
had  not  been  sufficiently  guarded  by  this  offi- 
cial protection,  another  clause  is  added  for  its 
security.  The  consent  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
to  a  prosecution  might  have  been  advisable  if 
the  expenses  had  been  defrayed  from  the  public 
revenue;  but  one  clause,  so  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend it,  makes  provision  that  the  complainers 
shaU  pay  the  costs  if  they  fail  in  the  prosecu- 
tion. The  Police  Committee  or  the  Public 
Prosecutor  can  pay  from  the  common  good  ; 
but  individuals  will  be  obliged  to  be  at  the 
outlay  from  their  own  means.  The  provision 
would  not  be  objectionable  if  the  complainasts 
were  not  told  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  must  bo  obtained  to  their  proceeding, 
but  after  that  had  been  procured,  the  public 
sanction  should  render  the  inquiry  altogether  a 
public  matter. 

An  act  of  this  nature  could  not  be  expected 
to  work  actively,  and  we  don't  know  that  any 
notice  of  its  existence  was  taken  until  it  came 
of  age,  and  should  have  been  busy.  The  au- 
thorities of  Dumferline  then  stated  their  inten- 
tention  of  enforcing  its  provisions.  They  will 
we  hope  find  successors  in  this  patriotic  resolu- 
tion, though  we  have  not  heard  of  them,  except 
in  one  case,  and  that  the  most  important  in 
Scotland.  A  meeting  of  the  owners  of  furna- 
ces in  Glasgow  and  within  35  miles  from  that 
city  has  been  called  for  this  day.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  is  tho  formation  of  a  Society  for 
the  employment  of  Inspectors  over  boi'crs  and 
furnaces.  These  officials  will  advise  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  on  all  affiiirs  of  that 
nature.  The  best  engineering  talent  may  thus 
be  obtained  at  a  limited  expence  to  iudi- 
viduals. 

The  meeting  is  devised  in  the  hope  of  imi- 
tating Manchester,  where  a  similar  apparatus 
has  existed  for  some  time,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  accidents  by  boilers.  The  Glasg^ow 
gentlemen  properly  propose  to  add  the  con- 
sumption of  smoke  to  that  object.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  safety  of  boilers,  since  all 
irregularities    in   firing     must    expose    these 
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dangerous  necessaries  of  sleam-making  to  uoneccs- 
sary  rbk.  The  smoke  of  furnaces  during  the  day 
is  evidence  of  careless  and  irregular  firing.  With 
no  more  apparatus  than  has  always  existed  in  the 
working  of  furnaces,  the  consumption  of  coal  could 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  therewith  the  production 
of  smoke.  All  the  schemes  that  have  been  devised 
for  the  prevention  of  smoke  from  furnaces  hitherto, 
proceed  upon  the  principle  of  supplying  the  fire- 
man's lack  of  diligence.  The  class  of  men  engaged 
in  that  work  may  be  sufficiently  laborious,  and  they 
may  have  too  many  duties  assigned  to  them  ;  but 
any  person  who  has  watched  his  own  grate  will 
observe  that  a  fire  of  coals  once  in  active  life  can 
be  maintained  without  raising  much  smoke.  A 
furnace  can  also  be  conducted  without  destroying 
ihe  atmosphere,  by  regular  firing.  The  ebb  and 
flow  of  fire  caused  by  irregular  feeding  bursts 
boilers.  That  is  not  the  only  cause  fbr  their 
explosion,  but  it  is  one  cause,  and  much  more 
common  than  many  persons  suppose.  The  pro- 
jectors of  the  Glasgow  Association  are  right,  there* 
fore,  in  joining  cause  and  effect  iu  their  proposed 
work,  and  reducing  the  latter  by  uprooting  the 
former. 

There  are  few  Scotch  towns  of  which  a  finer 
yiew  can  be  obtained  than  of  GUsgow,  from  the 
rising  ground  on  the  south.  It  certainly  does  not 
equal  the  view  of  Edinburgh  from  Arthur's  Seat, 
because  that  is  unrivalled  probably  in  the  world ; 
but  the  prospect  from  the  little  hills  above  Lang- 
side  must  be  extremely  pleasing  in  a  dear  morn- 
ing. The  hour,  we  fear,  must  be  an  eariy  one ; 
and  we  regret  to  believe  that  the  preceding  day 
must  have  been  a  Saturday.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  general  outline  of  the  city  is  perceptible 
with  some  difficulty.  It  has  been  built  on  the 
lowest  ground  of  au  undulating  and  broad  glen, 
properly  a  strath.  On  the  north  side,  it  has 
elimbed,  and  is  still  climbing  up  little  steep  hills, 
struggling  for  air.  Further  on,  the  Ochil  hills  to 
the  north,  with  the  Dumbartonshire  and  Renfrew- 
shire hills  to  the  west,  form  the  walls  of  its  great 
prison,  which  widens  iu  the  east  into  a  broad 
expanse,  varied  with  all  the  features  of  lowland 
scenerv  except  water,  for  the  Clyde  is  concealed 
from  that  point.  To  the  east,  however,  the  enemies 
are  pitched  here  and  there.  Even  by  day  gleams 
of  fire  are  thrown  up  apparently  from  the  corn. 
The  country  seems  in  a  conflagration,  not  yet 
spread  widely,  but  breaking  out  simultaneously  at 
many  points.  By  night,  and  in  a  dark  night,  the 
fires  wear  a  different  appearance,  and  they  stretch 
away  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  eastward.  Only  a 
little  way  in  advance,  almost  beneath  one's  feet, 
close  to  the  hill,  amid,  as  it  seems,  blighted  foliage 
of  trees,  still  green,  and  almost  feeding  on  the 
leaves,  within  the  cloud,  but  fringing  it  not  by  a 
silver  lining,  great  flames  burn  incessantly.  A 
stranger  my  deem  them  accidental.  They  are  to 
be  followed  by  others,  if  any  judgment  can  be 
formed  from  the  columns  of  black  smoke  that  onrl 
yip  here  and  there  to  the  east,  out  of  corn-fields^ 


from  meadows,  and  from  clumps  of  trees,  rising, 
and  twining,  and  twisting  with  a  bend  to  the  west 
—  for  the  east  wind  blows  with  a  faint  weak 
breath — until  at  last  they  are  lost  in  the  general 
gloom,  and  are  no  more  black,  but  grey  or  cream« 
coloured,  suggestive,  however,  of  anything  but 
cream. 

As  the  city  has  spread  up  the  hills,  iu  its  efforts 
to  reach  fresh  air,  the  chimnies  have  accompanied 
it.  The  highest  stalk  in  the  world,  surrounded  by 
a  family  of  fifty,  has  been  planted  to  the  north- 
cast,  right  over  the  old  cathedral,  and  that  strange 
rock  wbich  St.  Muugo  loved  well  in  clearer  days, 
when  "  he  drank  oPthe  Molendinar,*'  out  of  which 
even  he  could  not  drink  now,  except  as  a  miserable 
penance,  or  the  means  of  escaping  from  his  ter- 
restrial cell  to  some  mansion  above  the  smoke. 
Now,  because  the  city  has  turned  a  rapid  flight,  for 
a  city,  to  the  west,  another  great  stalk  is  rising, 
not  yet  visible  from  the  hill,  with  a  goodly  gather- 
ing of  Anakim  in  brick  around  it,  away  to  the 
west.  And  as  in  duty  bound,  being  westward,  it 
is  to  overtop  the  eastern  giant  by  many  f^et 

On  this  green  hill  nothing  is  to  be  seen  for 
many  miles  but  this  dun  panoply,  unless  that  on  its 
southern  edge  piles  of  houses  sometimes  emerge, 
and  are  speedily  caught  again ;  and  the  larger 
stalks  occasionally  are  visible,  those  to  the  east 
almost  steadily ;  or  sometimes  a  spire  is  caught  by 
the  eye  through  a  reft  in  the  cloud.  The  sense  of 
hearing  does  little  more  than  sight  for  the  spectator. 
Sometimes  the  general  feeling  that  there  is  some- 
think  t3  be  heard  is  varied  by  the  sharp  clang  of 
— it  may  be  hammers ;  and  then  a  railway  whistle 
shrieks  out  most  dismally,  piercing  through  every- 
thing, and  reminding  one  of—  one  can  scarcely  write 
what — out  of  compliment  to  that  which  we  know 
to  be  hidden  under  the  cloud. 

The  spectacle  is  absolutely  painful,  because  of 
the  knowledge  that  so  much  might  be  seen.  That 
pall  hides  very  splendid  specimens  of  architecture, 
although  their  beauty  oould  not  form  any  feature 
in  the  scene  at  this  distance,  for  the  smoke  is  over 
the  homes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  scarcely 
ever  can  get  out  of  its  influences.  It  is  not  a 
small  space  that  is  covered  over,  or  engulfed,  in 
this  noisome  atmosphere,  but  a  range  of  country 
like  a  little  county,  built  closely  over;  and  the 
great  majority  of  those  'who  dwell  in  it  can't  get 
out. 

The  multitude  of  little  children  whose  lungs  are 
formed  in  that  dense  atmosphere  probably  exceed 
those  of  Nineveh — little  children  who,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  know  not  their  right  hand  from 
their  left.  It  may  be  good  for  them,  but  it  kills 
flowers,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
can  be  useful  to  human  beings.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  may  assume  that  the  world  would  have  been 
covered  with  this  kind  of  atmosphere,  if  it  had 
been  good.  Because  it  is  not  good,  it  is  made  by 
man ;  and  as  usual,  when  he  docs  mischief,  it  is 
done  at  great  expense.  Three  "  fourth  parts  "  of 
that  SQioke  is  evidence  of  bad  habits  of  business ; 
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it  proclaims  that  coals  are  wasted.     More  coal  is 
wasted  in  its  production  in  any  week  than  all  the 
benevolent  people  of  Scotland  give  away  during  a 
winter.     We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  in 
'*  bad  times,"  when  profits  are  low,  the  men  who  | 
suffer  directly  from  this  extravagance  should  en- 
deavour  to  correct  the  evil  and  save  their  money. 
Their  association  may  do  more  to  purify  the  air 
than  the  late  Lord  Advocate's  bill,  which  consists 
in  a  power  so  balanced  by  other  powers,  that  it  is, 
we  fear,  almost  nothing. 

The  Smoke  Nnisance  Act  of  England  was  made 
for  use.  The  Smoke  Act  of  Scotland  was  made 
for  show.  At  the  Thames  Police  Office,  on  last 
Triday,  a  brewer  was  fined  five  pounds  because  his 
furnace  was  not  consistent  with  the  Act ;  an  iron 
founder  was  fined  two  pounds  for  the  same  offence 
in  a  mitigated  form.  In  both  cases,  the  evidence 
of  the  Government  engineer  was  the  proof.  Who 
is  (Government  engineer  in  Scotland,  or  on  this 
aubject  P  The  Act  recognises  no  official  of  that 
character,  but  only  the  Lord  Advocate.  He  is 
alpha  and  omega  of  everything.  He  nay  have 
never  seen  a  steam-engine,  except  on  the  railway 
train.  -  Very  clever  lord  advocates  have  existed, 
who  knew  nothing  of  steam.  Our  late,  or  our 
present,  or  our  previous  Lord  Advocate,  who  drew 
the  bill,  is  ignorant  of  mechanics,  except  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed and  non-practical  sense.  The  next  one 
learned  in  the  law  may  also  be  ignorant  of  furnaces. 
Still,  in  his  day  he  will  be  the  Government  engi- 
neer of  Scotland  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill, 
unless  ere  then  some  reform  of  the  infantile  statute 
be  affected. 

The  English,  or  the  metropolitan  rule,  brings 
offenders  before  the  nearest  stipendiary  magistrate. 
In  this  country,  the  complainant  may  be  driven 
from  the  Sheriff  Depute  to  the  Sheriff  Substitute, 
and  from  the  latter  functionary  to  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, with  the  consciousness  that  he  may  have  to 
pay  all  the  costs  in  the  end,  even  after  he  has 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Advocate  to  go 
anywhere.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  devise 
any  measure  better  calculated  to  maintain  silence, 
and  prevent  the  courts  from  being  troubled  on  the 
Subject. 

The  bill,  on  which  the  decisions  at  the  Thames 
Police  Court,  last  Friday,  were  founded,  makes  no 
distinction  respecting  expenses  of  alterations.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  expenses.  It  requires  the 
originators  of  smoke  to  cease  from  its  propagation, 
aud  they  are  left  to  coasider  the  means  that  may 
be  necessary.  The  Scotch  bill,  with  great  regard 
for  them,  fixes  a  limit — a  very  circumscribed  limit 
— for  the  expense  of  alterations,  and  takes  every 
furnace  that  will  cost  more  money  to  rectify  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  magistrate,  who 
might  persoDallj  know  the  merits  of  the  case,  away 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  who  will  know  nothing  of 
the  matter.  Twenty-five  pounds  must  have  seemed 
an  appalling  sum  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  if  it  were 
to  be  expended  in  engineering,  and  nothing,  or 
next  to  nolhiag,  when  required  for  legal  costs. 


Voluntary  associations,  like  that   proposed   for 
Glasgow,  may  save  any  furtlier  applications  to  the 
Legislature,  because  the  interests  of  the  owners  of 
furnaces  and  of   the  public  are  identical.     Our 
hopes  in  this  plan  is  not,  however,  very  strong.  It 
may,  and  probably  it  will  fail.     The   next  and 
stronger  step  is  the  formation  of  a  general  sanatory 
association  for  Scotland,  with  branches  wherever 
they  can  be  formed.     An  association  of  this  nature 
would  promote  many  objects  of  an  extremely  ne- 
cessary character,  and  could  prosecute  cases  under 
this  and  other  acts  with  far  more  efficiency  than 
private  individuals — than  even  police  committees 
or  public  prosecutors.     As  one  example,  we  may 
confidently  say  that  in  next  session  of  Parliament 
a  powerful  sanatory  association  would  procure  an 
amendment  of  the  Smoke  Act,  by  obtaining  the 
appointment  of  a  Goveroment  engineer,  or  public 
inspector ;  by  preserving  local  jurisdiction  to  local 
magistrates,  with  a  power  of.  appeal  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, but  without  regard  to  the  twenty-five 
pounds  limit ;  and  by  converting  the  bill  into  a 
compulsory,  instead  of  a  permissive  measure.    At 
present,  the  local  authority  is  permitted,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  at  the  cost  or 
risk  of  the  same  person,  to  discharge  a  oertaiii 
duty,  by  enforcing  the  law  of  the  land.     This  is 
probably  the  only  example  of  a  law  that  enacts  and 
justifies  the   negligence  of   public    functionaries. 
Other  laws  leave  them  judges  of  the  proof  without 
exonerating  them  from  duty,  when  the  evidence  is 
clear  in  their  opinion.      This   law  leaves  them 
judges  of  the  proof,  with  permission  to  prosecute 
or  not;  or  rather,  with  permission  to  apply  for 
permission  from  a  superior  functionary,  to  prosecute, 
if  they  please.    And  if  they  do  not  please  to  make 
the  application  ?     Well,  if  they  do  not  please—in 
any  way  it  is  impossible  for  them  not  to  have 
discharged  their  duty  under  this  extraordinary  bill. 
The  local  authority  can  do  no  wrong,  according 
to  law,  respecting  smoke  in  Scotland.     Whatever 
fate  befal  our  smoke,  a  sanatory  association,  under 
active  and  earnest  management,  is  greatly  needed 
for  this  country.     A  body  formed  for  sanatory 
purposes,with  branches,  local  committees,  a  credit- 
able executive,  and  general  meetings,  would  have 
stified  this  imperfect  act  and  substituted  a  useful 
measure.     We  have  had  societies  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  cruelty  to  animals ;  and  human  beings  are 
animals,  though  they  are  excluded  from  their  ope- 
rations.    Wo  have  Bx)yal  Humane  societies,  con- 
fining their  attention  to  accidents-  on  the  waters. 
The  death^  from  preventible  causes  in  Scotland 
annually  are  not  under  30,000  in  number,  aud 
might  call  for  other  societies.     The  formation  of  a 
sanatory  association  would  be  well  rewarded  by  the 
extension  of  only  10,000  of  these  lives. 

Death  is  not  the  only  deplorable  consequeuce  of 
bad  domestic  aud  municipal  arrangements.  It  may 
not  be  the  most  expensive  result  to  the  nation. 
Sickness  scattered  through  a  million  of  individual 
in  preventible  forms  may  be  a  more  costly  puuisli- 
ment  for  the  ueglegt  gf  nati^ral  laws.     }fot  cvcu 
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ucknesfl,  perhaps,  eaU  more  ioto  the  eoautrr  thau 
the  depressioa  of  miad  which  becomes  habitual, 
and  leads  to  more  drankenaess  than  anj  other 
cause.  Men  aod  womeu  with  over- thought  or  over- 
toil rush  from  miserable  homes  to  deposit  their 
burden  in  the  spirit-shop  for  a  time,  unmindful  of 
its  return  to  them,  heavier  bj  all  that  thej  have 
drank  and  all  that  thejr  have  paid,  and  all  the 
consequences  of  the  drinking  and  the  payment. 
Some  respectable  people  affect  astonishment  at 
the  persistence  of  the  miserable  and  the  poor  in  a 
reckless  expenditure  for  strong  drink.  The  class 
of  people  who  are  in  any  way  wretched  are  those 
who  are  under  the  most  positive  temptation  to  this 
vice.  -  It  "  drives  dull  care  away"  for  a  time,  but 
it  cannot  keep  it  away.  It  has  been  the  resource 
of  the  wicked  in  all  ages — the  sinning  and  the 
wretched;   the   thoughtless^  yet  wretched;    the 


weak  and  the  wretched.  "  Give  strong  drink  unto 
him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  those 
that  be  of  heavy  hearts." 

Air,  pure  air,  and  light,  clear  light,  are  needful 
for  healthy  vegetable  growth ;  not  less  requisite 
are  they  for  animal  strength.  Man  will  never 
estimate  the  loss  to  men  from  debility  of  body, 
depression  of  mind,  sickness  and  sorrow  in  life,  and 
its  premature  ending,  brought  on  our  own  race  in 
country  and  in  towns,  but  chiefly  in  towns,  from 
the  contempt  of  health  enjoined  by  Mammon,  where 
labourers  are  cheaper  than  their .  homes,  and  a 
worldly. wise  man  takes  more  care  of  his  horse  than 
of  his  ploughman. 

A  sanatory  association  of  the  requisite  strength 
might  clear  away  this  guilt  and  loss,  leaving  the 
nation  after  its  sufferings  "  happier,  healthier,  and 
wiser." 


GIN    AND    BITTEES. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Start  not  my  readers  at  the  beading,  neither  ac- 
cuse me  of  vulgarity  in  its  selection,  for  I  could 
not  well,  for  a  tale  like  the  following,  have  chosen 
a  better  title— albeit  "gin  and  bitters,"  by  fact  as 
well  as  by  association  of  ideas,  certainly  are  in- 
tensely vulgar.  Difficile  eii  praprie  cammunia  dieere  : 
I  know  it.  Take,  nevertheless,  the  will  for  the 
deed  in  my  case.  "  Gin  and  bitters  **  will  form  a 
tale,  noi  laid  in  low  life  by  any  means,  and,  per- 
chance, point  a  moral — although  with  a  low  title. 
Who  is  there  amongst  you  that,  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  words,  cannot  instantly  conjure  up, 
from  fancy's  storehouse,  loathsome  pictures  of 
inebriate  depravity ;  gaudy,  tobacco-reeking,  gas- 
lighted,  gin-palaces,  well  fitted  up  halfway  houses 
to  the  unmentionable  personage,  with  their  motley 
crew  of  customers,  from  the  "  respectable  *'  trades- 
man over  the  way,  who  has  just  looked  in  to  suck 
down  "  a  quiet  sixpenn'orth  with  a  friend,"  to  the 
poor  old  reid-nosed  Irish  apple-woman,  or  chesnut- 
roaster,  from  under  the  next  lamp-post,  who  is  just 
going  to  invest  her  coppers  in  a  dram  of  «  naked  " 
— as  neat  spirit  is  elegantly  termed  in  cockney 
vernacular ;  from  yonder  whiskerless,  hard-featured, 
leaden-eyed,  buU-necked,  closely  cropped  coster- 
monger  with  the  eternal  tight  to  the  calf  corduroys 
and  the  blue  Belcher  handkerchief  and  no  shirt 
collar,  to  the  haggard,  hollow-eyed,  parchment- 
cheeked,  dirty  slut  who  is  holding  her  child  in 
one  arm  and  conveying  a  half-quartern  of  "  Cream 
of  the  Valley,''  to  her  thirsty  throat  with  the 
other — from  the  queer  old  washerwoman  with  her 
three  friends  regaling  themselves  on  "  a  quartern 
with  four  outs,"  to  the  wretched  girl  who  is 
striving  to  forget  her  sorrow  in  gin.  These  ideas 
all  pass  through  your  mind  at  the  mention  of  "gin 
ind  bitters/'    You  see  the  gin,  you  see  the  evil 


workings  of  it ;  the  '*  bitters  "  indeed  are  they 
Think  of  them  a  moment — the  neglected,  untidy 
home,  the  drunken  squabble,  the  screams  of 
starving  children,  the  brutal  broil,  the  unmanly 
blow,  the  advent  of  the  policeman,  with  or  without 
a  stretcher,  the  police-cell  that  night,  the  police- 
oourt-dock  next  morning,  the  magistrate's  sentence 
of  six  months  with  hard  labour — or  possibly  the 
committal  for  trial — Newgate — the  trial — the 
er mined  judge — the  shrinking  wife-slayer,  the 
verdict— the  sentence  of  death,  with  the  t^caffold 
lowering  grimly  over  all  as  a  drop-scene ! 

But  these  are  too  "vulgar,"  and  I  am  not  to 
take  you  into  scenes  like  these.  I  am  going  to  be 
"respectable,"  my  dear  ratepaying  public;  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  more  of  the  unwashed ;  my  story 
will  not  open  in  a  gin-shop,  even  though  "  gin  and 
bitters"  be  its  title.  Apple-women,  drabs,  cos- 
termongers,  ei  id  genus  omne,  will  not  figure  in  my 
pages.  Neither,  dear,  sleek,  smug  respectability, 
am  I  going  to  drag  you  off  bodily  in  police-van  to 
Newgate,  nor  to  thrust  your  nervous  old  body  into 
the  midst  of  a  mob  of  greasy  ruffians  awaiting 
some  wretched  wife-slayer's  execution.  No  such 
thing.  I  am  going  to  speak  of  other  classes  than 
these ;  to  speak  of  a  gentleman,  and  not  of  a 
costermonger.  "  But,"  say  you,  ^'gentlemen  don't 
usually  drink  gin  and  bitters."  Gently,  good 
readers.  A  drunkard  may  begin  on  champagne 
and  come  down  by  necessity,  or  inclination,  or 
both,  to  gin,  may  he  not  F  The  story  I  shall  tell 
is  no  fiction,  and  will  record  both  'gin'  and  *  bitters* 
too.  And  hero  I  would  entreat  all  respectable 
elderly  gentlemen,  who  abhor  all  mention  of  such 
vulgarities,  and  who  patronise  a  bottle  or  two  of 
Carbonell's  best  port  per  diem  ;  who,  never  "  fou,'* 
have,  nevertheless,  saith  dame  Scandal,  occasionally 
"  a  wee  drap  in  their  ee ;"  to  withhold  their  opinion 
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for  half  an  hour,  ere  thej  set  down  my  story  as 
too  vulgar  to  interest  any  "  respectable  people." 
"  Jolly  man,"  "  fresh  man,"  "  screwed  man,"  are 
only  gradations  of  inebriety,  and  belong  to  all 
classes.  Bat,  of  course,  the  gentlemen  who  "in- 
dulge quietly  **  at  home  are  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  poor  blackguard,  ragged  and  shirtless,  whose 
club  is  his  gin-shop,  and  his  only  X^ethe,  gin,  till 
he  reels  home  drunk,  "  happy  as  a  lord  " — that 
is  to  say  (with  no  disrespect  to  the  present  peerage), 
as  happy  as  lords  used  to  be  considered  when  in  a 
gentlemanly  state  of  inebriety;  not  sufficiently 
drunk  to  attempt  to  light  a  cigar  at  a  pump,  nor 
sober  enough  to  perceive  that  no  one  street-lamp 
could  possibly  be  two,  by  any  legitimate  species  of 
arithmetic,  mental  or  transcribed.  And  after  all 
this  preface  comes  the  story. 

In  the  shady  arbour  of  a  country  house  in  an 
English  county,  at  the  close  of  a  fine  summer's 
day,  a  good  many  years  ago,  were  seen  two  young 
people  in  earnest  converse,  and  whom  I  may  as 
well  at  once  introduce  as  Henry  Bracebridge  and 
his  cousin  Helen  Dormer.  The  former  was  then 
a  fine  young  man  of  twenty,  and  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  some  small  independent  property, 
who  rented  Greycote  House;  the  occupants  of 
which  pretty  old  place  were,  at  the  time  our  nar- 
rative opens,  his  wife,  son,  and  his  niece,.  Helen, 
whose  father,  an  officer  in  the  army  and  a  widower, 
had  recently  died  and  left  her  to  the  care  of  her 
uncle,  who  had  adopted  her  in  lieu  of  a  daughter, 
with  which  his  house  had  not  been  blessed.  I  am 
not  well  skilled  in  etching  neat  pen  and  ink  por- 
traita  of  young  laiies ;  still,  I  imagine  my  tale 
will  be  incomplete  unless  I  forthwith  proceed,  as 
well  as  I  am  able,  to  furnish  you  wiih  a  '*  coun- 
terfeit presentment  '*  of  the  aforesaid  young  lady. 
Helen  Dormer,  then,  was  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
tall,  well-formed,  a  brunette,  with  wavy  raven  hair, 
and  large  dark  eyes.  Her  features  were  of  that 
Grecian  type  one  so  seldom  sees,  and  altogether 
she  was  as  fascinating  a  sample  of  womankind  as 
would  be  seen  in  a  long  day's  walk.  Her  charac- 
ter, as  yet  undeveloped  by  time  and  circumstances, 
WAS  as  loveable  as  her  outward  form.  Clever,  not 
only  by  nature  but  by  reason  of  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, with  strong  common  sense,  which  by  no 
means  unfitted  her  for  the  exercise  of  the  lighter 
accomplishments,  with  more  firmness  than  com- 
monly falls  to  the  lot  of  women,  tempered  by  true 
womanly  tenderness,— such  was  Nellie  Dormer. 
But  the  ladies  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  I  further 
describe  Harry  Bracebridge,  who  was  tall,  dark, 
tolerably  good-looking,  and  gifted  with  good  tem- 
per, which  made  that  honest  young  face  of  his 
look  handsomer  than  nine  tenths  of  the  regular- 
featured  wooden-visaged  Adonises  who  think  that 
they  break  hearts  by  hundreds.  Harry  was  not  a 
man  of  that  sort — he  was  not  fool  enough  to  be 
a  fop ;  had  lately  come  from  a  good  school,  where 
he  had  distinguished  himself,  and  won  the  good 
will  of  the  master,  and  the  good  word  of  his  school- 
fellows, who,  in  language  more  emphatic  than  ele- 


gant, pronounced  Harry  Bracebridge  to  be  "a 
regular  brick."  And  so  he  was,  at  the  time  we 
refer  to :  his  high  animal  spirits  and  ready  flow  of 
anecdote  and  repartee,  made  him  a  delightful  com- 
panion ;  he  had  read  more  than  most  men  of  his 
age,  was  a  keen  observer  of  character,  and  had  at 
bottom  a  thoroughly  kind  heart ;  the  weak  point 
in  an  otherwise  excellent  character  being  an  infir- 
mity of  purpose,  an  inability  to  say  "no"  firmly, 
which  some  people  called  good  nature,  and  others 
the  indolence  of  an  easy  temper.  And  these  two 
young  people  were  lovers.  Living  in  a  country 
house,  with  no  other  company  than  they  made  for 
themselves,  and  having  nothing  else  to  pass  away 
the  long  sunny  days,  save  the  saying  pretty  things 
and  listening  to  them,  they  fell  in  love  as  naturally 
as  a  story-teller  could  wish.  Reader !  did  you  ever 
stay  long  in  a  country  house  with  no  other  female 
society  of  your  own  age — say  twenty  to  twenty- 
five — than  was  afforded  by  some  fair  cousin,  or 
host's  daughter,  who  had  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  you  P  If  so, 
you  will  understand  how  very  easy  it  is— or  rather, 
how  very  difficult  not— to  fall  in  love ;  and  you 
will  understand  it  all  as  well  as  did  Nellie  and  her 
cousin. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  love-story, 
neither  am  I  going  to  take  up  your  time  and  my 
own  paper  by  scrawling  impossibly  romantic  dia- 
logues which  never  took  place  save  in  the  novelist's 
pages,  at  any  time,  and  are  far  too  flimsy  for  work- 
ing-day life  in  our  own.  Let  us  hasten  onwards. 
Harry's  father  had  determined  on  sending  his  son 
to  the  bar,  and  Harry's  mother  had  already  in 
nightly  vision  (which,  on  the  "  coming-events-cast- 
their- shadow-before"  principle,  she  devoutly  be- 
lieved in)  seen  her  only  son  in  the  full  blown  dig- 
nity of  a  lord  chancellor's  scarlet  robes  and  full 
bottomed  wig.  Poor,  dear  Mrs.  Bracebridge! 
there  are  many  mothers  like  her,  if  few  sous  be- 
come lord  chancellors  I  And  Harry  was  that  fine 
July  evening  talking  sentiment  to  his  cousin,  pour- 
ing out,  ore  rotundo,  vows  of  eternal  constancy, 
with  all  sorts  of  aspirations  after  fame  and  other 
advantages.  And  Helen's  face  flushed,  as  holding 
her  little  hand  in  his  strong  sinewy  palm,  he  spoke 
of  years  of  future  happiness  in  store  for  them  when 
he  had  become  a  legal  luminary,  and  all  the  ci 
cetera  thnt  fill  up  life,  till  broken  hopes  give  the 
lie  to  our  early  dreamings,  and  our  hearts  lie 
bleeding  on  life's  thorny  road !  He  spoke  well 
and  strongly  of  the  delights  of  a  quiet  fireside, 
when  Nellie  Dormer  had  become  Nellie  Biace- 
brirfge ;  he  drew  fanciful  pictures  of  delicious 
evening  strolls  through  pleasant  fields  near  London, 
where  he  had  already,  in  imagination,  pitched  his 
tent ;  and  cosy  winters'  evenings,  when  her  piano 
would  enliven  him  as  he  reposed  in  his  arm-chair, 
weary  with  a  long  day  in  Westminster  Hall.  And 
very  pleasant  are  these  same  early  dreamings; 
passing  sweet  it  is  to  pour  into  the  ear  of  a 
beloved  listener  the  words  which  come  from  a 
heart  brimful  of  early  loTCi  hope,  and  young  truth, 
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even  though  time  telb  ns  that  they  are  bat  pleasant 
phantasies  which  the  world  will  soon  remove, — 
clustering  blossoms,  fair  and  fragrant,  whose  fruit 
is  in  that  true  dreamer's  future — "  to-morrow  come 
ne?er 1 " 

But  why  all  these  gloomy  anticipations  P  Harry 
was  clever — so  every  one  thought ;  and  earnest — 
80  he  thought  himself.  He  was  sure  to  succeed ; 
and  Helen  hoped  and  feared  alternately ;  she  knew 
him  better  than  he  knew  himself,  although  love  is 
proverbially  blind,  and  Nellie  was  in  love— and 
love  is  stronger  than  doubt,  and  kills  it. 

Harry  Braoebridge  entered  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  his  father,  after  placing  iiim  as  a  pupil  with 
an  eminent  special  pleader,  left  him  in  comfortable 
lodgings  in  Loudon,  with  a  promise  of  a  small  but 
sufficient  allowance,  and  abundant  cautions  as  to 
his  use  thereof.  And  Harry  accordingly  went  to 
the  pleader's  office  regularly  everj  morning,  spent 
hours  in  copying  out  opinions,  cases,  and  prece- 
dents, dined  in  the  hall  the  requisite  number  of 
times  each  term,  and  read  Blackstone  and  other 
works  of  erudite  dryness,  and  in  all  respects  was  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  be  called  to  the  dignity  of 
barristerat-law.  So  far,  so  good  ;  his  father  con- 
stantly received  letters  from  him,  saying  that  he 
liked  the  study  of  his  profession,  and  wassauguiue 
as  to  results ;  and,  you  may  be  sure,  Helen  was 
neither  forgotten  by,  nor  forgetful  of  him. 

But  man  is  emphatically  a  gregarious  animal — 
young,  London  inhabiting  student  man,  especially 
80,  and  Harry  formed  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Several  of  his  old  school  friends  had  like- 
wise entered  the  same  inn  of  court,  and  their 
friendship  was  renewed.  By  degrees  the  hard 
reading  Harry  acquired  a  taste  for  bachelor  parties, 
of  which  he  was  the  life  and  soul ;  his  society  was 
courted,  himself  flattered,  and  he  read  less,  if  he 
enjoyed  himself  more,  than  of  old  time.  It  would 
be  an  impertinent  enunciation  of  a  trite  truism  if 
we  informed  our  readers  that  the  position  of  a 
student  in  London  is  fraught  with  perils :  every- 
body knows  iAat,  and  many  people  from  experience 
could  tell  the  same  tale.  So  Harry  found  it.  His 
old  inability  to  say  "  no,'*  when  inclination  slily 
whispered  "yes,"  to  any  proposed  pleasure  party, 
albeit  at  the  sacriQce  of  valuable  time — to  put 
health  out  of  question — beset  him  at  every  turn. 
Now  a  water  party,  now  "  a  jolly  evening  at  Vaux- 
hall,*'  now  a  snug  bachelor  party  at  some  man's 
rooms,  or  chambers;  all  these  things  retarded 
study  and  ran  away  with  money,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  habits  thereby  superinduced.  "  Tantuni  Kobe- 
ajii,  eo  cupiani^'*  will  apply  to  more  things  than 
that  intended  by  the  compilers  of  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar.  An  oyster  snpper  to-night  is  not 
remarkable  for  producing  any  serious  inclination 
to  study  to- morrow;  cigars  and  brandy  and  water 
one  day  are  generally  succeeded  by  ditto  the  next. 
''A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you,'*  is  a  favourite 
remedy  for  many  of  life's  evils,  albeit  the  remedy 
is  as  bad  as  the  disease.  And  so  Harry  Bracebridge, 
80  far  as  his  limited  income  would  allow,  became  a 


"fast  man,*'  and  went  as  quick  a  pace  on  the 
Devil's  highway  as  his  worst  enemy  could  reason- 
ably have  wished.  Not  that  poor  Harry  had  any 
enemies ;  he  was  far  too  good  a  fellow  for  that ; 
and  yet,  giving  him  all  due  credit  for  his  goodness, 
I  question  much  whether  his  worthy  father  would 
have  coincided  in  any  like  opinion  thereof,  had  he 
known  how  his  allowance  was  being  squandered, 
his  paternal  hopes  falsified,  and  his  son's  health 
and  time  alike  wasted  on-  frivolous  pursuits.  But 
Harry  was  *'  a  good  fellow  " — so  said  all  his  asso- 
ciates, and  that  was  all  he  cared  for.  Popularity 
was  the  Moloch  to  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  hopes,  hb  prospects,  and  his  ambition,  if  need 
be.  Truly  this  same  popularity  is  little  better 
than  an  ignis  fatuus,  and  many  fools,  and  wise 
men  too,  for  that  matter,  there  be  to  follow  it. 
Harry,  about  twelve  months  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  intoxicated. 
A  bachelor  party  had  been  given — the  fun  was  fast 
and  furious — wit  was  flowing  quicker  than  the 
wine,  if  possible,  and  poor  Harry,  after  making 
many  funny  speeches,  and  singing  one  or  two 
questionable  songs,  fell' under  the  table  drunk;  he 
had  not  yet  seasoned  himself,  as  the  phrase  is — 
and  was,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  quiet  dawn,  thrust 
into  a  hackney-coach — Hansom  cabs  were  not  in 
vogue  just  then — aud  conveyed  to  his  lodgings 
under  the  care  of  sova^fid^  Jehaies  or  other,  who 
put  him  to  bed  and  left  him  to  toss  from  side  to 
side  thereon — too  sick,  too  feverish,  too  drunk, 
either  to  sleep  or  lie  awake  comfortably.  It  is  not 
worth  while  wasting  words  in  describing  a  drunk- 
ard's sensations  the  next  morning.  A  headache 
was  the  least  part  of  them;  self-contempt  and 
remorse  were  the  stings  which  tormented  the 
«<  seedy"  sinner,  as  he  thought  of  home  and  Helen. 
Ohl  how  he  cursed  drink,  bachelor  parties  in 
general,  and  himself  in  particular,  that  miserable 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  a  friend  looked  in,  one 
of  those  complacent  idiots  who,  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  their  weaknesses,  glory  in  them.  *'  Oh  I 
how  awfully  screwed  we  were,  last  night.  Brace-  - 
bridge,'*  said  Harry's  interesting  associate.  "  Never 
had  such  a  jolly  evening  in  my  life !  *' 

To  which  expression  of  opinion,  Harry,  in  a 
listless,  drawling  toue  assented;  b,ut  so  lugu- 
briously that  his  friend  proceeded  to  "  chaff"  him 
as  to  the  probable  condition  of  his  liver,  inter- 
larding his  conversation  with  many  small  facetia 
of  a  like  nature,  remarking  that  although  Harry 
looked  "  dooccd  fishy  about  the  eyes  and  flabby 
about  the  gills,"  he  knew  an  infallible  remedy  for 
"  seediuess.'*  **  Have  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit 
you,  my  boy,**  said  this  modern  edition  of  Job's 
comforters.  "It  will  warm  up  the  cockles  of 
your  heart,  and  make  things  pleasant."  These 
encouraging  sentiments  meeting  no  particularly 
cordial  response,  he  proceeded  MXpropontiienax-^ 
**  I  say,  Bracebridge,  just  you  send  the  constable 
down,  and  all  will  be  quiet  in  a  jiffy."  By  which 
figure  of  speech  he  was  understood  to  represent  a 
glass  of  brandy  neat.     After  much  persuasion, 
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Harrj  obeyed— foand  himself  better — well  next 
day — out  next  nigbt,  and  so  on.  NeTcrtheless,  he 
managed  to  read  a  little,  and  when  he  went  down 
home  for  awhile,  he  read  more.  Bat  Helen  sighed 
as  she  saw  the  change  in  him,  mentally  and  pliy- 
sically.  His  face  was  somewliat  muddy — now  red, 
now  pale ;  his  eye  was  bright,  but  not  with  the 
clear  healthy  brightness  of  old  days.  He  could 
not  smoke  "a  quiet  cigar"  now  in  Helen's  society 
in  the  garden  at  Greycote,  without  occasionnlly 
running  in  to  drink  something.  He  likewise  drank 
more  wine  at  dinner  than  he  used  to  do,  and  was 
constantly  asking  for  a  glass  of  spirits,  alleging 
that  his  doctor  in  London  recommended  him  to 
drink  weak  brandy  and  water. 

Still,  Bracebridge  was  not  as  yet  anything  like 
a  drunkard,  and  Helen,  after  gently  mentioning 
that  she  was  afraid  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
about  abstinence  from  spirits,  and  being  laughingly 
assured  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  be- 
coming a  drunkard,  or  "  Yoting  for  Lushington  " 
in  any  way,  would  leave  off  teazing  "  poor  Harry," 
and  mix  his  weak  brandy  and  water  for  him.  Her 
eyes  were  soon  to  be  rudely  opened.  One  night, 
at  a  party,  Bracebridge  got  exceedingly  drunk,  and 
insulted  several  gentlemen  there,  neighbours  of 
his  father,  and  who  took  care  the  scandal  should 
not  lose  by  spreading.  The  next  day,  in  a  fit  of 
remorse,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his 
mother  and  Helen,  and  begged  them  to  forgive 
him.  His  father  was  at  this  time  away  on  a  visit, 
but  receiving  intelligence  of  his  son's  misconduct, 
he  wrote  him  a  very  severe  letter,  telling  him  in 
conclusion  to  return  to  London  and  to  stick  to  his 
studies.  And  Helen  told  him  that  though  she 
was  willing  to  forgive,  she  could  not  forget  such 
conduct ;  and  assured  him  that  however  painful  it 
might  be  to  her,  on  its  repetition,  she  should  break 
off  the  engagement.  And  Harry  went  to  London 
— was  called  to  the  bar — eked  out  his  father's 
scanty  allowance  by  contributing  occasional  leaders 
to  one  newspaper,  by  reporting  law  cases  for 
another,  and  writing  theatrical  critiques  for  a  third. 
He  took  chambers  in  the  Temple — went  circuit — 
held  no  briefs,  and  altogether  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  bar  was  a  wretched  profession ;  when 

one  day,  as  he  was  in  court,  on  the circuit, 

an  elderly  gentleman  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
with  "Mr.  Bracebridge,  I  believe,"  and  a  card 
was  put  into  Harry's  hand,  and  he  recollected  the 
name  thereon  as  that  of  an  eminent  attorney  in 
that  county,  who  had  been  a  great  school  friend  of 
Mr.  Bracebridge,  senior,  and  who  was  a  man  worth 
knowing,  for  the  briefs  he  could  throw  in  the  way 
of  any  man  he  liked. 

And  Mr.  Hughes  (that  was  the  friendly  attor- 
ney's name)  soon  after  gave  Bracebridge  a  brief. 
A  we]l>known  poacher  was  indicted,  charged  with 
shooting  a  gamekeeper  in  a  night  affray.  Brace- 
bridge was  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  held  his 
first  brief  accordingly.  When  he  first  heard  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  in  court  he  naturally  felt 
very  nervous,  and,  as  he  himself  afterwards  phrased 


it,  "  inclined  to  bolt  bodily  through  the  first  open 
window."  But,  warming  with  his  subject,  he 
drew  such  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  evib  arising 
out  of  the  game  laws,  that  the  "  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,"  who  were  principally  tradesmen,  and  as  such 
had  little  sympathy  for  acred  squires  and  their 
game  privileges,  almost  immediately  made  up  their 
minds  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  And,  as  Harry 
proceeded,  with  rare  acumen  in  one  so  utterly 
i  nexperienced,  to  analyse  the  evidence  pro  and  am^ 
great  was  the  disgust  of  the  Earl  of  Broadlands, 
who  sat  upon  the  bench,  and  great  was  the  satis- 
faction of  the  prisoner's  little  wife,  who  with  white 
face  was  gazing  intently  upon  the  jury,  as  though 
to  mark  the  effect  of  every  word  dropped  by  her 
husband's  counsel.  The  judge  charged  the  jury, 
passing  a  high  compliment  upon  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  and  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.  That 
day  Harry  received  retainers  from  two  other  attor- 
neys employed  in  two  other  poaching  cases,  and 
his  success  now  seemed  pretty  certain.  In  West- 
minster Hall,  by  an  address  of  much  ability,  he 
impressed  all  attorneys  present  with  a  sense  of  his 
power  as  an  advocate ;  briefs,  accordingly,  came  in 
quickly. 

Helen  and  he  were  married  some  few  years  after 
this,  and  managed  to  live  in  comfort,  though  not 
in  i^uence,  on  the  proceeds  of  literature  and  law 
combined.  For  a  while  all  went  well.  Fully 
occupied,  delightmg  in  his  profession,  Harry  found 
little  time,  a  nd  had  less  inclination,  for  dissipation* 
With  his  young  and  pretty  wife  and  his  little  son 
by  his  fireside,  he  cared  little  for  club  society  or 
bachelor  revelries.  But, "  Miuram  fared  espelUu^ 
iamen  usqite  reeurret**  So,  alas !  it  was  found  by 
poor  Helen  Bracebridge.  After  their  second  child, 
a  daoghter,  was  born,  her  husband  began  to  grow 
weary  of  home  delights ;  he  found  Helen's  society 
less  preferable  than  that  of  some  half  dozen ''  good 
fellows,"  who  had  only  gone  to  the  bar  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  who  carried  out  their  resolution 
admirably.  Then  followed  nights  of  dissipation, 
then  days  of  sick  headache  and  sulkiness;  and, 
when  out  of  court,  continual  quarrellings  with  his 
unfortunate  wife  who,  poor  thing,  strove  her  utmost 
to  reclaim  her  infatuated  husband — but  in  vain. 

Still,  Bracebridge's  business  increased,  for  he 
was  an  odd  combination  of  industry,  talent,  and 
debauchery.  In  proportion,  as  he  made  mor« 
money  he  spent  more.  He  took  an  expensive 
houso^  in  a  small  street  leading  out  of  Mayfair — 
invited  his  boon  companions  three  or  four  times  a 
week  thereto;  sat  up  late  with  them  in  his  smok- 
ing-room, leaving  Helen  to  amuse  herself  as  she 
best  might,  and  incurred  debts  faster  than  ho  ob- 
tained briefs.  In  his  two  children,  who  had  reached 
that  interesting  age  when  childhood  is  changing 
into  girlhood  and  boyhood,  he  found  little  pleasure ; 
he  felt,  for  he  had  naturally  a  good  heart,  their 
presence  to  be  a  tacit  reproach  to  their  unworthy 
father,  and  shrunk  from  their  society  with  peevish 
ill-humour.  Still  he  launched  out  into  fresh  extra- 
vagancies, associated  with  men  far  his  superior  in 
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station,  who,  while  they  drank  his  wine,  took  his 
children  on  their  knee,  and  tried  to  flirt  with  his 
wife,  considered  themseives  as  conferring  an  espe- 
cial favour  on  him  hj  deigning  to  dine  at  his  table. 
Then  yonng  Lord  Hardnp,  the  fast  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Bareacres,  the  Hon.  Captain  Deueeaoe,  the 
wild  Irish  Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse,  and  that 
"  distiognished  foreigner,"  M.  Le  Comte  Ecart^ 
(aboat  whose  origin  divers  conflicting  rumonrs  were 
afloat,  that  he  had  been  a  trayelling  musician,  a 
cashiered  captain,  a  discharged  courier,  and  some 
said  a  gaUej  slave,  and  no  count  at  all) — all  had 
little  bills  which  ''that  good  fellow,  firacebridge,*' 
they  knew  would  "accept"  for  them,  only  by  way 
of  '*  accommodation,'*  to  save  them,  his  dear  friends, 
from  utter  ruin — of  course,  himself  receiving  no 
consideration  for  his  signature — and  running — oh, 
dear !  no — no  earthly  risk  I  And  then,  of  course, 
ensued  the  usual  results  of  being  acquainted  with, 
and  "  accepting  little  bills**  for  such  dear  friends  as 
these.  Mr.  Levi,  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  held  the  little 
bills,  on  which  appeared  the  names  of  Hard  up, 
Deuceace,  M.  Le  Comte  £car(e,  conjointly  with 
that  of  Henry  Bracebridge,  the  rising  barrister  who 
was  shortly  expected  *'  to  take  silk,"  or,  in  other 
words,  become  a  Q.C.  Payment  was  requested. 
Poor  Hardnp  was  very  sorry,  but  really  his  health 
was  so  bad,  and  his  purse  so  empty,  that  though, 
'pon  honour,  pained  to  seem  unfriendly,  he  must 
spend  a  short  time  at  Boulogne.  Captain  Deuce- 
ace flatly  refused  to  pay,  and  hinted  at  a  flight  to 
Norway  on  a  fishing  excursion.  Lord  Mount 
Coffeehouse  was,  *'  by  the  virtue  of  my  oath,  juiced 
(such  was  his  pronunciation)  sorry,  but — aw — 
weally — aw — ^I  can't  get  those  blackguard  agents 
of  mine  to  remit  me  a  shilling— aw — and  weally, 
ole  feller,  as  I  am  not  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  only 
an  Irish  Peer,  my  person  is  not  protected  from 
these  horrid  bailiffs,  so  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
go  right  away  to  Baden  Baden,  to  keep  dear  of 
these  low,  blood-sucking  Israelites,'*  &c.  And  so, 
of  course,  one  morning  Bracebridge  was  waited 
upon  by  a  hooknosed  gentleman  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion,  who  had  the  high  honour  of  serving 
the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  as  bailiff,  and  presented 
with  a  small  slip  of  paper  requesting  the  pleasure 

of  his  company  at  Westminster,  on  the day 

of ,  which  piece  of  paper  purported  to  come 

from  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  was  a  writ. 
They  came  "speedy  execution,"  &c.,  and  dirty- 
looking  men,  with  thick  sticks  under  their  arms, 
unpolished  boots,  and  **  seedy*'  exteriors,  were  to 
be  seen  by  passers  -by  lounging  up  and  down  the 
area  of  No. — ,  John  street,  Mayfair,  smoking  long 
pipes,  and  otherwise  disgracing  that  highly  fashion- 
able locale.  And  then,  in  perfect  kindness,  an 
aunt  of  Bracebridge's  (on  his  solemn  promise  of 
amendment,  which  the  poor  soul  believed  thoroughly, 
for  "  poor  Harry  was  always  so  good-hearted,**  &c.) 
paid  out  the  execution,  and  the  aforesaid  pipe- 
smoking,  dirty-booted,  seedy-looking  officers  of  the 
officer  of  the  deputy  sheriff  of  the  sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex made  themselves  scarce,  leaving  behind 


them  a  strong  scent  of  bad  tobacco  in  the  lower 
premises^  and  much  scandal,  kept  alive  in  the  divers 
pothouses  in  that  vicinity,  frequented  by  well 
calved,  highly  plushed  John  Thomases,  who  over 
their  gin  and  water  discussed  their  masters'  busi- 
ness, and  neglected  their  own  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. 

And  then  the  Bracebridges  took  a  far  cheaper 
hotise  in  a  pleasant  suburb,  and  Mrs.  Bracebridge 
— for  love  is  over  hopeful — fondly  imagined  that 
by  making  his  home  loveable,  and  generously  for- 
getting the  past,  she  could  lure  him  from  dissipa* 
tion,  and  that  he  would  find  his  home  quite  happy 
enough  without  such  society  as  had  dbgraced  and 
broken  it  up  in  days  gone  by.  And  Henry  Brace- 
bridge for  a  while  returned  nightly  from  his 
chambers  with  a  lighter  heart  and  more  peace  of 
mind  than  he  had  known  for  years.  Hb  home 
was  now  his  all  in  all,  although  his  children  were 
away  at  school ;  and  his  wife  would  sit  for  hours 
by  his  side,  dividing  his  cares  and  doubling  his 
enjoyments  by  her  sweet  womanly  sympathy,  till, 

although  his  subscription  to  the Club  had  to 

be  given  up,  and  his  old  modicum  of  clarelT  and 
sherry  reduced  to  a  scanty  allowance  of  mere  vulgar, 
earthy  tasting  Marsala,  and  his  cigars,  Hudson's 
best,  43s.  per  lb.,  exchanged  for  a  meerschaum 
pipe  and  bird's  eye  tobacco,  he  congratulated  him- 
self that,  though  he  had  felt  life's  thorns,  life's 
flowers  were  yet  twined  round  his  path. 

But  at  last  some  of  the  old  set  found  him  out, 
left  their  cards,  were  invited  to  dinner,  condescended 
to  partake  of  humbler  fare,  of  course,  than  hereto- 
fore, but  nevertheless  greatly  enjoyed  themselves ; 
called ;  dined  again  and  again,  till  Bracebridge  in 
their  absence  found  his  home  very  slow,  and  drank 
more  than  was  good  for  him  to  make  it  faster. 
The  Marsala  now  was  too  weak  for  him ;  he  was 
so  tired  and  out  of  sorts  on  leaving  Westminster 
Hall  that  brandy  was  desirable,  then  whiskey,  then 
gin  for  cheapness,  and  now  we  come  to  gin  and — 
bitters,  too. 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  Bracebridge  had  a  small  inde- 
pendence, for  her  faasband's  business  had  dwindled 
to  very  little  per  annum,  and  he  expended  more  in 
a  week  on  some  of  his  drunken  bachelor  friends 
than  he  made  in  a  fortnight  by  briefs.  By  degrees 
his  friends  fell  off,  the  once  witty  companion  had 
now  nearly  degenerated  into  a  listless  sot,  and  men 
could  not  be  bored  to  keep  his  company.  He  then 
took  to  evening  drinking  in  the  parlour  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern,  where  among  the  tradesmen  of  the 
neighbourhood  he  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  a  "  very  good  fellow,  and  no  one's  enemy 
but  his  own."  There  is  not  a  more  abominable 
eulogium  than  that.  Keflect  upon  its  true  mean- 
ing ;  think  of  the  poor  drunkard's  miserable  home ; 
think  of  the  sanctity  of  domestic  bliss  broken  in 
upon  by  the  coarse  realities  of  debauchery,  curses, 
debt,  and  duns ;  see  the  poor,  pale  wife  sitting  up, 
alone,  night*  after  night,  awaiting  her  husband's 
return,  sitting  in  the  arm  chair  by  the  fireside 
facing  the  portrait  of  her  husband,  taken  in  days 
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happy,  lost  for  ever,  whUe  the  husband  wis  still  as 
the  lover,  and  the  wife  was  dear  as  the  bride  ;  or 
see  her  sitting  up  with  her  young  son,  a  boy  home 
for  the  holidays,  and  whose  life  is  overshadowed 
by  the  black  shade  of  his  father's  sin ;  see  that 
mother  and  that  son  weeping  bitter  tears  in  concert, 
listening  nervously  to  the  rustling  of  every  dead 
leaf,  and  the  footfall  of  every  policeman,  with 
'*  Surely  he  is  come  at  last*'     No  such  thing. 
Eleven,  twelve,  one — he  comes  not  yet.    Then 
hear  that  mother  bid  her  pale  boy  go  to  bed,  and 
his  entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  keep  dear  mamma 
company  a  little  longer. 
And  then — shift  the  scene. 
Enter  the  parlour  of  the  "  higlily  respectable** 
tavern,  where  that  son*s  father  is  sitting  in  an 
atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  reeking,  steam- 
ing tumblers.     Listen  to  the  witless  jokes,  the 
twaddling  arguments,  the  maudlin  expressions  uf 
mutual  friendship  and  sympathy ;  sec,  one  by  one, 
the  *'  good  fellows  who  are  nobody *s  enemy  but 
their  own,**  reeling  out  homewards,  where  a  wife 
is  waiting  weary  with  her  vigil,  to  be  repeated 
to  morrow  night  no  doubt,  except  illness  or  apoplexy 
detain  the  "good  fellow*'  from  his  accustomed 
society  ;  and  then  lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  if 
you  be  one  of  those  humbugs  who  "  preach  unto 
us  smooth  things,'*  who  invent  such  social  sophisms 
as  that  animadverted  on  above,  to  gloss  over  all 
that  is  gross,  selfish,  and  cruel  in  manhood.     Am 
I  understood  rightly  P    I  trust  so.    I  have,  at  least, 
endeavoured  to  speak  plainly. 

Henry  Bracebridge  had  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  "a  good  fellow,  who  is  nobody's  enemy  but 
his  own  ;'*  yet  hia  well  nigh  broken  hearted  wife 
and  sad  eyed,  indignant  son  gave  the  lie  to  that 
lying  saying. 

Margaret  Bracebridge  was  at  this  time  a  girl  at 
school,  her  age  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen. 
A  letter  had  arrived  from  her  governess  to  say  that 
she  was  ill,  and  if  she  could  be  removed  home  it 
would  be  better.  As  the  distance  was  smslJ,  the 
removsl  was  easily  accomplished,  and  that  night  of 
sorrowing,  father,  mother  and  brother  were  sitting 
round  her  bedside.  After  his  daughter  reached 
home,  Bracebridge  for  a  few  days  was  very  quiet ; 
but  as  Margaret  got  better  her  father  got  worse, 
and  came  home  in  a  disgusting  state  of  intoxica- 
tion at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  within  a  fujt- 
night  after  her  arrival.  Drunkeness  had  completely 
destroyed  a  temper  once  good.  When  sober  he 
was  irritable  to  a  distressing  degree ;  when  drunk, 
positively  brutal.  Margaret  caught  a  cold,  got 
rapidly  worse,  and  was  considered  in  a  dying  state 
when  her  father,  who  had  been  staying  in  the 
country  for  a  week  with  a  friend,  returned  home. 
He  was  greatly  grieved,  and  in  answer  to  his  wife's 
entreaties  that  he  would  keep  himself  quiet,  asked 
her  angrily  if  she  thought  him  devoid  of  all  natural 
feeling  P  In  an  hour  or  two,  however,  wishing, 
he  said,  "  to  smoke  just  one  pipe,"  and  not  wishing 
the  smoke  to  annoy  his  daughter,  he  adjourned  to 
the  dearly  beloved  tavern,  and  his  resolution  for- 


gotten, oarae  home  reeling  dnlnk  &t  daybreak,  fits 
wife  had  sent  the  servant  for  him,  and  then  bis 
son  Arthur,  but  he  had  ordered  the  landlord  to  say 
he  was  not  there  if  any  one  come  for  him,  and  his 
daughter  was,  by  the  time  he  got  home,  dying  fast ; 
and  the  drunken  father  hearimc  this  had,  despite 
all  entreaties,  reeled  up  stairs  into  his  dying  child's 
room. 

"  Sir,*'  swd  the  surgeon,  sternly,  "  tbb  is  no 
place  for  drunken  men.  I  must  beg  you  will  not 
disturb  your  daughter*s  dying  moments.*' 

Bracebridge  only  replied  by  a  hicoup,  a  guttural 
sort  of  hiugh,  and  "  All  right,  ole  flow." 

His  wife  was  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
weeping.  His  son  (who  was  far  older  for  his  age 
than  most  boys,  thanks  to  his  father's  sins),  stood 
watching  the  scene  with  hatred  of  his  degraded 
father  glaring  from  his  eye  and  evmoed  by  his 
Grmly  contracted  lips.  The  son  had  lost  all  respect 
for  his  father,  who  in  his  cups  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  most  fearful  language  to  his  family. 
Tlie  son  was  morally  and  physicaJly  superior  to  the 
wretched  object  before  him,  and  they  both  knew 
it.  To  the  father's  threats  and  coarse  blasphemies 
the  son  would  only  reply  by  some  quiet,  cold 
sarcasm.  He  felt  his  superiority ;  the  father  felt 
it,  and,  abs !  that  it  should  be  written,  they  hated 
each  other  by  this  time ! 

Arthur  Bracebridge  had  been  sent  to  Harrow, 
had  been  removed  thence  when  bis  father's  altered 
circumstances  forbade  his  longer  continuance  there, 
and  was  now  at  home,  idling  away  his  time,  with 
no  chauce  of  getting  into  any  profession,  his  father 
being  too  poor  at  present  to  pay  for  his  learning  or 
the  rudiments  of  any,  and  too  far  gone  in  lethargie 
debauchery  to  "  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel**  and 
w6rk  hard  for  his  family *s  good. 

Brought  up  in  a  school  wheie  extraTagaoce  wis 
the  order  of  the  day,  with  a  home  where  good 
example  was  out  of  the  question,  where  disgraceful 
scenes  were  nightly  and  daily  enacted,  till  he  had 
lost  all  respect  for  his  father;  having  acquired 
from  his  father*8  friends,  witty  worldlings,  much 
so  called  knowledge  of  the  world,  i.e.,  of  the  black 
side  of  it ;  what  wonder  is  there  if  poor  Arthur 
should  become  the  dreariest  of  all  characters,  a 
talented,  keen  boy,  with  none  of  the  lightheart- 
edness  of  youth — a  cynic  at  seventeen  P  At  nine- 
teen he  was  forced  into  a  merchant's  office,  a 
situation  for  which  he  was  totally  unqualified,  poor 
fellow,  and  which  he  entered  under  protest,  and 
resigned  in  sheer  weariness  and  disgust  a  year 
afterwards.  He  wished  to  go  to  the  bar,  but  his 
father  could  not,  or  rather  would  not,  afford  that, 
for  alcohol  cost  him  too  much  per  annum  to  allow 
him  to  brighten  his  son's  prospects. 

But  the  end  of  all  this  soon  drew  nigh.  His 
father  for  some  weeks  past  had  never  been  properly 
sober;  sleep  forsook  his  pillow;  he  rose  early,  and 
gin  and  bitters  were  consumed  till  he  went  to  sleep 
in  an  arm  chair,  and  dosed  till  breakfast  time, 
when  he  would  wake  up  to  bemoan  his  hard  lot  in 
life,  for  so  he  termed  his  self  btought  misery. 
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Debt,  duns,  and  an  execation  followed  in  speedy 
succession.  Every  piece  of  furniture  this  ilifated 
family  possessed  was  sold  by  the  brokers.  It  was 
a  bitter  sight  to  see  poor  Mrs.  Bracebridge  the 
morning  she  moved  her  things  away  from  their 
little  house  at  Paddiogton.  All  their  little  cherished 
nieknacks,  pictures,  and  books  were  sold,  and 
Bracebridge  sat  drinking  in  a  neighbouring  gin- 
ahop  while  the  sale  was  going  on  at  home.  A 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  which  of  itself  worth 
little,  was,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  painted 
by  an  eminent  artist,  worth  something,  was  with 
other  pictures  put  up  for  sale  by  Bracebridge*s 
creditors.  Young  Arthur  Bracebridge  was  there 
to  buy  it,  if  possible,  for  a  few  shillings ;  but  bid- 
ding was  brisk,  and  it  was  speedily  run  up  to  more 
pounds  than  he  had  shillings  to  offer.  Ho  gave  it 
up  for  lost,  and  was  turning  away  when  a  dirty- 
looking  Jew,  staring  hard  at  him,  said — "  Are  you 
not  Mr.  Bracebridge's  son  P  Poor  boy,  go  home ; 
this  is  no  place  for  such  as  you.'* 

Arthur  was  naturally  of  a  proud  disposition; 
the  proud  are  never  more  so  than  when  in  unde- 
served poverty.  Jiis  pride  was  wounded,  however 
wrongly,  at  being  so  addressed,  and  he  told  the 
little  Jew  roughly  to  mind  his  own  business,  and 
bestow  pity  when  asked  for  it.  The  Jew  said 
nothing,  but  attended  to  the  picture  biddings. 

"  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  by  Sir  Thon^as 
Lawrence,'*  cried  the  auctioneer,  "  going,  going  at 
£10 ;  nobody  bids  more  ?  Fine  work  of  art  like 
this — going — thank  you,  sir.  £10  5s.  bid  ;  going 
at  £10  6s.  Thank  you,  sir— £10  10s. ;  £10 15s. 
— going,  gone !"  The  portrait  of  poor  Arthur's 
mother  was  thus  knocked  down  to  the  little  Jew 
picture  dealer  whom  Arthur  had  snnbbed  but  ten 
minutes  before.  The  boy  turned  away  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  went  to  the  wretched  lodgings  his 
mother  had  taken  for  them,  where,  in  an  hour's 
time,  a  knock  came  at  the  door.  The  sluttish 
maid  of  all  work  yelled  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  *•  A  parcel  for  Mr.  Bracebridge."  .  Arthur 
opened  if.  It  was  his  mother's  picture,  with  a 
note  attached  to  it,  signed  '*  Malachi  Lyons." 

Strange,  thought  he,  that  a  Jew  should  make 
him  a  present  of  what  cost  the  Jew  £10  15s.  Tlie 
note  in  juirt  explained  this  nnwonted  liberality  or 
generosity  of  an  Israelite.  The  note,  divested  of 
bad  spelling,  ran  thus : 

Mt  Deae  Boi— I  oftce  had  a  brother— a  tery  bad  fellow 
—who  was  indicted  forforgerj,  of  which  he  was,  for  a  won- 
der, inoocent,  at  — ,  on  the  —  circuit.  We  did  not  know 
of  this.  Ha  bad  no  money  to  fee  counsel.  Yoar  father 
kindly  defended  him  for  nothing.  He  was  found  gnilty — 
sentenced  to  death.  Your  father,  firmly  beliefiog  in  his 
innocence,  got  up  fresh  evidence,  and  a  petition  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  my  brother  rcceiyrd  a  free  pardon.  Take 
this  as  a  small  token  of  a  Jew*s  gratitude.  God  bless  you, 
my  boy.  Malachi  Lyons. 

Now,  my  readers  may,  and  perhaps  will,  believe 
this  to  be  a  fielion.  If  it  be,  as  regards  names 
and  dates,  it  is  a  fiction  founded  on  fact.  I  have, 
ever  since  these  things  came  to  my  knowledge, 
thought  more  kindly  of  the  despised  Jew  brokers. 


That  good  act  of  one  ha^  softened  my  heart  to 
them  all.  Arthur  never  saw  the  little  generous 
Jew  dealer  again,  though  in  after  years  he  sought 
for  him  ;  but  he  never  forgot  that  act  of  kindoess, 
and  has  told  me  of  it  many  times  with  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

The  elder  Bracebridge,  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  their  family  in  more  comfortable  lodgings, 
became  worse  and  worse;  he  habitually  pawned 
his  wife*s  clothes  and  his  own  to  get  gin,  and  on 
one  occasion  knocked  her  down  for  striving  to 
prevent  his  spending  the  money  so  obtained  in  low 
debauchery.  A  painful  scene  ensued.  The  son, 
seeing  his  mother  so  brutally  treated,  struck  his 
father  and  then  rushed  out  of  the  house.  His 
father  pursued  him,  and  when  in  a  short  time 
he  returned,  heart-sick  with  what  had  occuri'ed, 
his  mother  inquired  if  he  had  seen  his  father  lately. 
He  had  not;  neither  did  his  father  ever  return 
home  again. 

An  anxious  night  was  spent  in  expecting  him 
home.  He  came  not.  Next  day  and  night  were 
so  passed  ;  when,  seeing  an  account  in  the  papers 
of  a  shocking  accident  which  had  happened  to  a 
drunken  man,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  dray, 
and  whose  name,  it  was  ascertained  from  papers  in 
his  pockets,  was  Bracebridge,  they  proceeded  to 
Guy*8  Hospital,  and  there  saw  the  wretched  man 
lying  on  his  deathbed,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  ward 
filled  with  ghastly-looking  occupants.  The  hand 
of  death  was  on  him,  and  he  was  sober  now.  His 
wife  and  son  obtained  permission  to  stay  with  him. 
Arthur  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  father  and 
entreated  his  forgiveness.  It  was  freely  granted, 
and  poor  Bracebridge  asked  forgiveness  in  his  turn 
of  his  wife  and  son  in  like  manner,  warning  his  son 
against  drinking,  and  pointing  to  his  own  shattered 
limbs  as  a  frightful  example  of  its  eviU  Then 
he  requested  his  wife  to  endeavour  to  put  Arthur 
to  the  bar ;  then  he  spoke  of  byegone  times  with 
bitter  remorse.  His  wife  bent  over  him,  kissed 
his  scarred  forehead ;  he  then  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall.  His  mind  seemed  to  wander,  for,  like 
the  dying  Ealstaff,  "  he  babbled  of  green  fields," 
and  then  he  seemed  to  be  talking  to  Helen,  not  as 
his  wife,  but  as  the  Miss  Helen  Dormer  of  long 
ago,  in  their  courtship  days.  Then  his  eyes  slowly 
opened,  closed  again ;  he  heaved  a  long,  low  sigh, 
and  so  he  died  1 

And  thus  Henry  Bracebridge  passed  away  from 
life's  chequered  scene,  and  the  world  went  on 
merrily  as  before,  while  his  poor  widow  was  sob- 
bing fit  to  break  her  heart  as  she  sat,  with  Arthur's 
hand  in  her's,  by  her  poor,  long  erring  husband's 
grave. 

Arthur  went  to  the  bar,  and  lived  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  his  mother's  declining  years.  He  likewise 
applied  himself  to  literature,  and  was  a  successful 
author.  But  sadness  was  the  cliAracteristic  trait 
of  his  books  as  of  his  countenance.  The  events  of 
the  past  were  unforgotten  if  forgiven.  He  was, 
perhaps,  prejudiced  by  notions  early  formed,  but 
he  avoided  society  as  much  as  possible,  and  when- 
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ever  jests  were  keenest,  langfater  loudest,  and  wine 
flowing  fastest,  his  face  would  darken  over  as  with 
the  shadow  of  some  bitter  passing  memory.  And 
who  will  wonder  at  this  P  He  thought  at  such 
times  as  these  of  his  father's  past — its  sins  and 
sorrows,  its  bright  promises,  its  wretched  fulfil- 
ments, its  sunny  dawn,  its  cloudy  and  dreary  dose ; 
and  if  Arthur  Bracebridge,  because  he  followed  not 


in  his  poor  father's  footstep^  was  often  teled  a 
"kill  joy,"  and  one  never  likely  to  deserve  the 
title  of  a  **  good  fellow,"  he  coveted  it  not,  for  he 
remembered  those  words  in  oonnection  with  certain 
others  (whioh  together  form  the  heading  of  this 
stoiy  of  real  life),  and  he  shuddering^y  breathed 
in  bated  breath — "  Gin  and — Biitebs  P* 


TANGLED  TALK. 


••  Sir.  we  had  talk."~I>r.  JMMJon.  _.    ^ 

•*  Better  be  an  ontUw  than  not  free."— ^Tean  Bind,  tU  Onlf  Om. 
**  The  honoorablett  part  of  talk  U  to  give  the  oecasion ;  and  then 


to  moderate  again,  and  pass  to  somewhat  else.' 

— Irord 


STREPHON  TO  SYLVIA  AGAIN. 

Dbabbst  Sylvia, — There  was,  you  know,  an  em- 
peror—Domitian  or  Caligula,  it  does  not  matter — 
who  wished  that  mankind  had  all  one  neck  between 
them,  so  that  he  might  decapitate  the  human  race 
at  a  blow.  Lord  Byron  had  a  wish  much  more 
genial,  but  quite  as  wild — namely,  that  the 
daughters  of  Eve  (pardon  me  that  affected  euphe- 
mism, as  this  is  going  into  print), 

had  hut  one  rosy  mouth. 
That  he  might  kiss  them  all,  from  north  to  south. 

I,  too,  have  often  a  wish,  as  wild  as  either ;  not 
so  genial  as  that  of  hia  deceased  lordship,  not  so 
cruel  as  that  of  his  deceased  slaughtermanship. 
You  will  say,  my  dear,  it  is  very  characteristic  of 
your  Strephon's  morbid  inquisitiveness ;  and  you 
who,  by  taking  him  out  of  himself,  have  done  so 
much  to  cure  him  of  that  fault  (no  merit  to  you, 
but  some  thanks,  and  much  love  for  it),  may  blame 
it  as  freely  as  you  please.  But  the  wish  is,  in 
brief,  this— that  all  adult  mankind  could  be  con- 
stituted into  one  accessible  catechumen  for  him  to 
interrogate  concerning  their  experience.  What  I 
want  for  settling  the  psychological  problems  that 
are  constantly  putting  themselves  to  me,  is  to 
know  how  everybody  else  thinks  and  feels.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  encyclopsdic  character 
of  my  own  gleanings  from  the  broad  field  of  life 
(but  that  you  know,  dear  girl) ;  but  I  sometimes 
make  mistakes  (which  you  also  know,  and  I  wish 
you'd  tell  me  of  them  oftener;  don't  be  afraid,  I 
won't  sulk,  Syl.),  and  still  oftener  I  find  myself 
without  that  satisfying  certainty  in  my  conclusions 
which  is  so  comforting  and  cordial  to  a  weakling, 
and  not  disagreeable  to  anybody. 

I  notice  that  everybody  has  his  own  special  range 
of  observations,  and  by  incessant  importation  I 
endeavour  to  make  mine  absolutely  cosmopolitan. 
But  who  is  equal  to  these  things  P  So  long  as 
there  is  anything  you  do  not  know,  the  best  looking 
conclusion  may  prove  to  be  a  mere  /aiiaeia 
aecideniU  (mare*s  nest,  dear,  if  you  have  forgotten 


your  "Watts's  Logic),  which  a  new  fact  may 
make  appear  'ridiculous.  Now,  if  I  could  only 
say  to  the  collective  Adam-and-Eve,  How  do  jou 
feel  on  such  a  point  ?  and  the  catechumen  could 
answer  with  one  voice,  **  I  feel  so  and  so,"  what  a 
psychologist  your  Strephon  would  be  I  "  les,'* 
you  say,  "  be  would  know  too  much." 

That  is  true ;  profoundly  true.  I  suppose  life 
would  be  an  impracticability  to  a  man  who  carried 
so  much  sail.  Ignorance  and  uncertainty  are, 
doubtless,  necessary  factors  in  the  sums  we  have 
given  us  to  work  out  in  our  relations  with  each 
other.  And  my  wish,  if  it  were  serious,  earnest, 
and  cherished,  would  amount  to  a  sin.  For,  though 
my  "  views*'  are  purely  speculative  when  the  wiah 
in  question  slips  Uirough  my  brain;  yet,  inasmuch 
as  no  fact  in  human  experience  stands  absolutely 
alone  and  disconnected,  I  could  never  get  the 
precise  thing  I  wanted  to  know,  without  tearing 
away  fragments  of  the  living,  sacred,  never- 
intended'to-be-sorutinisedtissueof  the  individual  life 
along  with  it.  It  would  be  as  impossible  as  to 
cut  a  pound  of  flesh  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
blood. 

After  all  this  you  will,  I  am  sure,  wonder  what- 
ever it  is  I  want  to  know  next  ?  And  you  will 
be — not  surprised,  for  Strephon  has  long  lost  the 
power  of  startling  you — but  amused  to  find  that, 
as  Mr.  Toot's  said,  "it's  of  no  consequence, 
thank  you."  What,  my  own  beloved,  with  your 
strong  human  instincts  and  keen  appreciation  of 
tlie  greatness  of  the  harvest,  and  the  fewness  of 
the  labourers,  will  you  think  of  me  for  busying 
myself  with  gossamer  speculations  about  the  ught 
and  the  coloub  of  lovr?  "Idle  boy,**  you  say, 
"  I  had  better  thoughts  of  you ;  off,  off  to  the 
harvest  field,  about  the  Master's  business  T* 

But  let  me  say  my  say,  and  then  I  will  go  and 
try  to  reap  and  bind  as  you  bid  me.  Once,  when 
I  saw  the  electric  light  in  an  exhausted  receiver — 
an  imitation,  is  it  not,  of  the  northern  aurora  f — 
it  struck  me  that  that  unutterable  living  blue- 
white  brilliancy,  veiling  itself  in  a  pink 
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mast  be  the  colour  of  lore.  A.  foolish  thought, 
says  Gradgrind.  Bat  if,  dear,  he  says  so  to  you 
as  you  read  this  letter,  aaswer  him,  *'  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan.**  Lore,  to  be  sure,  is  not  a 
stone,  or  a  shell,  or  a  bit  of  wood,  or  a  leaf,  or 
anything  that  Gradgrind  could  classify ;  nor  can  it, 
80  far  as  I  see,  be  proved  to  be  any  way  capable 
of  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  or  the  (conventionally 
more)  congenial  moon's.  But  if  there  is  mourn- 
folness  in  black,  and  sobriety  in  drab,  and  royalty 
ia  purple,  and  innocence  in  white,  and  freshness  in 
green,  and  ooorage  in  red,  and  religiositj  in  blue 
— why  not  love  in  the  aaroral  glory  ?  "These,** 
says  Gradgrind,  supposing  him  (pardon  the  sup- 
position that  any  mortal  creature  could  disobey 
you,  Sylvia)  to  have  disobeyed  you,  and  kept 
within  hearing — "these  are  mere  matters  of  fancy, 
symbolism,  analogy."  Yes,  I  dare  say ;  but  what 
is  analogy  ?  Why  does  the  lighting  upon  a  new 
one  cause  a  thrill  of  joy  to  minds  of  a  certain 
stamp,  and  some  pleasure  to  all  minds  whatsoever  P 
Is  our  sympathy  with  symbols  a  thing  of  habit  and 
convention,  or  does  it  strike  its  roots  deep  down  in 
the  spirit,*  refusing  to  be  grubbed  up,  or  even 
gprubbed  about,  to  any  purpose  ?  I,  for  one,  stand 
by  the  latter  alternative.  I  think  there  is  a  posi- 
tive relation  between  (for  instance)  given  colours 
and  given  states  of  being,  the  full  significance  of 
which  we  may  never  discover  on  this  side  the  spot 
where  we  meet 

the  Shadow  fear*d  of  man. 
Who  keepi  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds ; 

though  we  may,  perhaps,  obtain  a  passing  glimpse 
of  it  here  and  there,  in  what  is  called  imaginative 
writing,  especially  in  the  writings  of  the  poets. 

From  Milton  we  have  an  authoritative  utterance 
upon  the  subject  of  the  colour  of  love.  Tou 
remember,  dear,  that  when  Adam  asks  the  "  angel 
guest  familiar"  if  there  is  love  in  heaven,  and,  if 
so,  what  are  its  modes,  and  how  the  shining  ones 
"  mix  irradiance,**  that  glorious  creature  of  God — 
not  privileged,  which,  indeed,  were  no  privilege,  to 
be  without  "shame,  divine  shame," — blushes 
Cblzstial  ao6T  bid,  Levi's  propsa  hub — 
the  line  so  beautifully  commented  upon  (uncon- 
sciously, no  doubt)  by  Keats  in  "Lamia," 
part  I.: — 

Into  the  green-recessed  woods  they  flew, 
Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do. 

Now,  we  have,  you  see,  in  that  line  from  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  enough  to  show  us  that  the  singer  had 
his  own  idea  about  the  colour  of  love.  We  have 
"love's  proper  hue,*'  the  hue  that  absolutely 
belongs  to  it,  as  a  property  and  characteristic. 
Then,  the  hue  in  the  poet's  eye  is  "  rosy  red,"  the 
true  auroral  flush.  And,  last,  not  least,  Sylvia,  it 
is  "  celestial  rosy  red."  Now  what,  my  dear,  ia  a 
"  celestial  rosy  red  ?"  It  is  white  for  innocence, 
interfused  (may  I  say  interfused  P)  with  blue  for 
heavenliness,  divineness,  religiousness,  and  softly 
veiled  with  pink  for  tenderness  or  desire.  And 
this  is  the  light  of  the  aurora*  and  what  I  called 


(of  Milton  and  Keats  unheeding  the  while)  the 
oolour  of  love ;  the  colour  you  would  have  in  a 
flower  if  you  could  blend  the  tints  of  the  lily,  the 
convolvulus,  and  the  rose,  but  which  no  flower 
could  give  as  it  is  given  in  the  electric  aurora,  for 
want  of  lujfht  and  motion — two  elements  which,  in 
the  countenance  of  the  bashful  archangel,  would 
be  supplied  by  the  lucid  eyes,  and  the  invisible- 
visible  shimmering  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.* 

Now  comes  the  precise  point  upon  which,  at 
this  present  writing,  I  wished  information  from 
the  monster  catechumen  of  whom  I  just  now  spake 
unto  you.  Is  what  I  now  allude  to  a  universal 
or  a  general  experience  P  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  human  lover,  at  some  (uncertain  and  varying) 
stage  of  the  progress  of  his  passion,  has  vouch- 
safed to  him  a  vision  of  the  love-light  (I  do  hope 
Gradgrind  is  fairly  round  the  corner,  my  dear ! — 
just  see ;  and  if  not,  ring  up  Flush  to  kick  him, 
will  you  P)  ;  in  virtue  of  which  vision  he  sees  and 
hears  unutterable  things,  and  is  then  and  there 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  Seventh  heaven ; 
the  talismanic  memory  of  which  time  and  which 
things  stays  by  him  more  or  less  vividly  all  his 
life,  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  faithful  to  the 
new  sense  which  was  then  conferred,  anneals  him 
from  pain,  and  naughtiness,  and  folly  all.  He 
may  see  this  love- light  in  a  glory  aroand  his  mis- 
tress ;  or  in  a  sudden,  unaccountable  flash,  as  if 

All  Heaven  horst  her  starry  floors, 
And  strowed  her  lights  below, 

(that,  you  know,  is  in  your  Tennyson,  in  "  St. 
Agnes,")  ;  or  in  a  more  or  less  rapid  sparkle  in 
space — or  in  all  three.  Beautifully  do  I  find  the 
telling  of  the  vision — yes,  and  the  interpretation 
thereof,  my  own — in  "  The  Angel  in  the  House," 
canto  viii.  "  Life  of  Life"  is  what  the  verses  are 
headed,  and  it  seems  by  that  title  as  if  the  poet 
had  a  glimpse  of  something  which  I  have  often 
tried  to  say,  but  never  shall  be  able  I 

.  •  •  •  •       ' 

LIPS   OT  LIPE. 

What's  that,  which,  ere  I  spake,  was  gone. 

So  Joyful  and  imteiuef  a  spark 
That,  wiiilst  o*er  head  the  wonder  shone. 

The  day,  before  hot  doll,  grew  dark  P 
I  do  not  know ;  bat  this  I  know. 

That,  had  the  splendour  lived  a  year. 
The  trnth  that  I  tome  heavenly  show 

Did  see,  could  not  be  now  more  clear, 


Thus  far  the  vision, 
tion : — 


Now  the    iiiterpreta- 


This  know  I,  too  ;  might  mortal  breath 

Express  the  passion  then  inspired, 
Evil  would  die  a  natural  death, 

And  nothing  transient  be  desired ; 
And  error  from  the  soul  would  pass. 

And  leave  the  senses  pare  and  Strang 
As  sunbeams.     But  the  best,  alas. 

Has  neither  memory  nor  tongae. 


*  Yon  are  aware,  Syl.,  that  a  haman  faee  is  never  kt 
abeolate  rest, 

t  The  italics,  Sylvia  are  mine. 
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I  should  like  to  quote  the  verses  whicli  follow, 
because  thej  more  fully  bring  out  the  poet*s  eoi^- 
teioH9Mess  of  what  he  was  singing ;  they  show  that 
he  believed  in  the  "starry  culmination*'  of  love, 
as  bringing  what  he  here  calls 

Tni  RiviLinoir. 
An  idle  poet,  hem  and  there, 

Looks  roand  him,  bat,  for  all  the  rett. 
The  world,  unfathomably  fair, 

It  daller  than  a  witling*i  jest. 
Love  waket  men,  once  a  lifetime  each ; 

Tliey  lid  their  heavy  lidt,  and  look ; 
And,  lo,  what  one  tweet  page  can  teach 

Thej  read  with  joy,  then  that  the  book. 
And  tome  give  thanks,  and  tome  blaspheme, 

And  most  forget ;  bat  either  way. 
That,  and  the  chilJ't  nnheeded  dream, 

It  all  the  light  of  all  their  day. 

In  "  The  Angel  in  the  House*'  we  have  a  fortu- 
nate, unselGsh,  reverent-hearted  lover,  and  how  the 
vision  befel  Aim.  In  "  Maud,"  the  lover  is  neither 
fortunate  nor  unselfish,  aad  it  comes  to  him  in 
another  way.  But  it  comes ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
on  a  dull  day,  too.  There  are  other  points  of 
coincidence  which  I  do  not  care  to  point  out,  be- 
cause Gath  and  Askelon  would,  doubtless,  find 
them  monstrous  funny: — 

Morning  ariset,  ttormy  and  pale. 

No  tan,  bat  a  wannith  glare. 

In  fold  apon  fold  of  hnelett  clond. 

And  the  bndded  peakt  of  the  wood  are  bo«*d, 

Caaght  and  cnlTd  by  the  gale : 

I  had  fancied  it  woold  be  fair. 

Whom  bnt  Maad  thonld  I  meet 

Latt  night,  when  the  tontet  bare'd 

On  the  blotaom'd  gable  ends 

At  the  head  of  the  village  ttroet ; 

Whom  bat  Maad  thonld  I  meet  P 

And  the  toach*d  my  hand,  with  a  tmile  to  tweet, 

She  made  me  divine  amende 

For  a  coartety  not  retarn'd. 

This  is  merely  *'  preludious"  :— 

And  that  a  deUeaU  tpark 
Of  griming  andglawmg  Itght 
Throngh  the  livelong  hoan  of  the  dark 
Kept  itself  warm  in  the  heart  of  my  dreams, 
Readg  to  hwrtt  in  a  coloured JUme; 
Till  at  last,  when  the  morning  came. 
In  a  eload  il  faded,  and  teemt 
Bat  an  ashen-grey  delight. 

If  anybody,  any  cousin  of  Qradgrind,  for 
example,  should  suggest  to  you  that  the  spark  of 
light  here  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech  for  the  new- 
born hope  of  the  harassed  lover,  let  him  know 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  I  think  it  means 
that,  but  also  that  the  new-born  hope  appeared  to 
the  love  sense  in  the  "joyful  and  intense  spark'*  of 
which  we  have  already  heard.  There  is  something 
slightly  pyrotechnic  about  the  vision  of  Maud's 
lover,  I  fancy.  That  of  Honor's  is  more  starry 
and  supermundane,  and  the  freer,  nobler,  less 
troubled  soul  of  the  recipient  interprets  it  to  itself 
at  once. 

But,  Sylvia,  if  there  is  a  love-light,  should  there 
not  be  a  friendship-light  P    If  so,  it  woold  be  a 


light  witiiout  the  rosiness,  and  that  would  freely 
mingle  with  the  common  sunshine.  The  "  rosy 
red"  is  "love's  proper  hue' — its  |»«r/»»«i— its 
distinctive  characteristic.  The  frieudship-light 
must  be  simpler,  and  must  not  blush.  Is  there 
in  any  poet  any  hint  of  an  experienced,  or  possible- 
to-be-experienced  friendship-light,  as  a  thing  posi- 
tively visible  to  the  friendship  sense  ?  I  think  so ; 
and  in  a  shape  resembliug  invocation,  in  two  of 
the  cases  which  occur  to  me.  The  first  is  from 
"  In  Memoriam,"  poem  Ixxxix  : — 

When  rosy  plamelett  taft  the  larch. 
And  rarely  pi  pet  the  mounted  thrnth  ; 
Or  underneath  the  barren  bash, 

Flitt  by  the  lea-blae  bird  of  March : 

Come!  wmt  ike  form  hg  wkicA  I  kmem 

Thg  tptrit  in  time  among  thy  peera ; 

The  hope  of  unaooomplished  years 
Be  large  and  iueid  round  thy  brow. 

When  tammer*s  hoar]y>mellowing  change 

May  breathe  with  many  rotet  tweet 

Upon  the  thoutand  wavet  of  wheat. 
That  ripple  roand  the  lonely  grange ; 

Come!  nai  m  wafcket  of  ike  migkt, 

Bui  wkere  ike  iukbeam  hroodetk  warm  ; 
Come,  beaateoot  in  thine  after-form. 

And  like  •  finer  ligki  in  Ugkt ! 

To  which  there  is  a  startling  parallel  in  the 
closing  verses  of  Charles  Lamb's  brief  "  In  Me- 
moriam'*  for  "  Hester" — his  quakeress  friend,  be 
it  remembered;  no  passion  of  his,  but  simply  a 
companion : — 

My  sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  tilent  thore, 
SkaU  we  not  meet  at  heretofore 

Some  emnmer  morning, 
Wkenfrom  ikg  ekeetftd  egee  m  rag 
Haih  etruck  a  Uiet  tjpMt  tke  dag^ 
A  bliit  that  would  not  go  away, 

A  tweet  forewarning  I 

With  which  quotation  from  the  writioga  of  the 
friendliest  of  men,  I  will  leave  off.  Tell  me, 
dear,  what  you  think  of  all  tliis.  Perhaps  the 
love  light  and  the  friendship-light  are  both  excla« 
sively  masculine  experiences?  How  cnrioua  that 
would  be,  if  it  were  so.  Fh>be  your  oonsoious* 
ness,  Sylvia,  and  tell  me.  "  I  never  will,"  you  say. 
'*  I  hate  all  your  probing !  Qo,  find  your  siokle, 
and  off  to  the  harvest  field  1"  I  go,  I  go,  mistress 
of  mine,  like  your  faithful,  obedient 

Sthbphov. 


«  now  IT  STRIKES  AN  OUTSIDER." 

Ik  the  last  number,  under  the  heading  *'  Curious 
Denominational  Intelligence,'*  I  referred,  among 
other  matters  which  struck  me  as  exhibit- 
ing that  exceeding  litHeneis  of  brain  and  heart 
which  is  the  most  obvious  characterbtic  of  the 
**  correct*'  classes  in  general,  to  the  great  Ilabsoa 
squabble  at  New  College.  My  words  (editorially 
modified  in  two  or  three  places,  with  one  interpola- 
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lation — namely,  the  words,  "  Why  did  he  not  try 
to  work  a  reformation  P)  have  been  quoted  by  the 
Pairiot,  as  showing  "  How  it  strikes  an  outsider," 
and  the  quotation  is  accompanied  by  a  strong 
expression  of  editorial  surprise  that  I  should 
Lave  "stumbled  upon'*  the  matter  at  all.  Those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  read,  and  still  more 
those  who  know  me  personally,  will  be  a  little 
amused  at  all  this.  It  is  a  pure  assumption  that  I 
am  an  "  outsider,*'  even  in  tbc  narrow,  silly  sense  in 
which  the  Patriot  uses  the  word.  Also,  I  hold 
myself  bound  to  "  stumble  upon'*  everything,  and, 
pretty  generally,  manage  to  do  so.  My  quoter 
does  not  "  expect*'  me  "  to  think  and  feel  as  we 
feel."  Nor  do  1  expect  him,  and  such  as  he,  to 
think  and  feel  as  I  feel,  and  as  men  of  intelligence, 
readbg,  taste,  and  worth  do,  for  the  most  part, 
feel  about  the  inanities  and  insincerities  of  a 
certain  nnmerous  class,  concerning  whom  my  in- 
formation is  not  that  of  an  outsider.  But  this 
writer,  and  his  class,  would  get  a  wonderful  light 
on  what  it  is   that  makes  them  ridiculous,   and 


almost  hateful,  out  of  their  own  borders,  if  they 
would  try  and  understand,  once  for  all,  that  a  true 
man  u  not  an  outsider  to  anything  but  tchat  is 
wicked.  It  is  he,  and  they,  and  their  like,  who 
are  the  real  outsiders ,  not  I. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  due  to  the  truth  to 
say  (what  I  have  said  before  in  these  papers  and 
elsewhere),  that  the  majority  of  our  litterateurs 
do  not  understand  the  class  in  question,  or  deal 
fairly  with  it  in  their  writings,  Mr.  Dickens  is  as 
ignorant  of  Evangelicism  as  Lord  Derby  of  geology. 
The  same  with  all  the  playwrights  and  light; 
writers.  I  am  not  an  outsider  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  outsiders ;  but  I  am  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  the  most  nauseous  dish  of  little- 
heart  edness  and  little- wittedness  to  be  found  in 
our  journalism,  is  that  served  np  in  the  denomina- 
tional intelligence  of  our  so-called  religious  news- 
papers. I  frequently  read  it,  turn  it  over,  put 
this  and  that  together,  and  make  extracts  for  future 
use.  I  know  of  what  I  aiBrro,  and  cannot  soften 
what  I  say. 
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In  most  cases  the  lyrics  of  a  country  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  genius  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  written.  They  strike  home  to  the  hearts  of 
the  masses,  because  they  emanate  from  sympathetic 
organisms ;  they  touch  the  feelings  of  the  multi- 
tude, whatever  the  subject,  and  always  find  a  plain- 
tive or  a  stirring  echo  in  some  corner  of  the  bosom. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  ^e  construction  of  a 
lyric,  nationally  speaking,  that  its  prevailing  idea 
should  be  drawn  from  the  soil  on  which  it  is 
written — though  that  is  exhaustible;  but  it  is 
not  imperative  that  it  should  be  composed  in  the 
vernacular  to  confer  on  it  the  type  of  nationality. 
Certainly,  when  the  vernacular  and  the  subject  are 
both  taken  from  the  nation,  the  lyric  appeals  all 
the  more  powerfully  to  the  heart,  and  awakens 
sentiments  that  might  otherwise  remain  dormant. 
Tew  countries  on  earth  are  barren  of  some  descrip* 
tion  of  lyric  poetry — if  any.  Italy  is  not  encum- 
bered with  them,  though  celebrated  as  a  land  of 
scng.  Spain  possesses  Ijrrics  in  abundance,  and 
still  more  ballads,  chiefly  pertaining  to  the  olden 
time.  Portugal  has  songs  which  were  sung  by  the 
million.  Franco  boasts  of  her  drinking  songs,  her 
chansons  a  guerre,  her  love  lyrics,  and  her  patriotic 
strains.  From  the  days  of  Henry  Quatre,  down  to 
those  of  Beranger,  the  lyrics  of  France  have  been 
accumulating  without  losing  any  of  these  charac- 
teristics by  which  they  will  always  be  distinguished. 
Germany  overflows  with  lyrics  intensely  German, 
so  do  the  northern  countries,  not  excepting  Russia. 
The  east  is  a  fertile  laud  for  lyrics,  from  the  far 


boundary  of  Persia  to  the  plains  of  Marathon.  We 
do  not  know  how  they  are  off  for  lyric  effusions  in 
China;  but,  if  they  are  numerous,  they  can  be 
about  little  else  than  flying  dragons,  chop  sticks, 
and  birds*  nests — not  particularly  attractive  sub- 
jects for  the  s wilier  of  Heliconian  waters.  In 
England  we  have  lyrics  by  the  thousands,  such  as 
they  are ;  yet  the  number  that  bears  any  distinc- 
tive feature  is  very  circumscribed.  There  is  no 
positive  character  in  the  general  run  of  the  lyrics 
of  England — nothing  that  is  calculated  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  ordinary  songs  printed  in 
choice  grammatical  language.  There  are  no  doubt 
exceptions  to  the  broad  rule.  The  nautical  lyrics 
of  England  are,  of  their  class,  inimitable ;  and  some 
of  the  provincial  songs  wear  a  decidedly  English 
aspect ;  but  the  latter  is  only  provincial — nothing 
more.  The  song  of  a  Somersetshire  farmer,  ren- 
dered in  the  Somerset  jDtf/oM,  would  be  a  puzzler  to 
a  Newcastle  miner,  while  the  "stave"  of  the 
miner  would  addle  the  brains  of  all  Kent  and 
Essex,  with  Devonshire  thrown  in,  before  head  or 
tail  could  be  made  of  it.  Almost  every  county 
in  England  has  its  own  peculiar  class  of  lyrics,  but 
they  are  not  homogenous — not  nationally  charac- 
teristic. An  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the 
English  lyrics  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
termed  American,  or  Canadian,  or  more,  for  that 
matter,  because  they  are  merely  associated  with 
the  language,  not  with  any  pervading  feeling 
among  the  people.  No  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe — and  we  speak  advisedly — can  boast  of 


*  **  Lyrics  of  Inland.**   Edited  and  annotated  bj  Samuel  Lov£».    Jjondon :  HooUton  and  Wright.    1858. 
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saeh  an  opu^oiot  of  true,  geniiiiie,  oatioiiAl  Ijiio 
as  Sootland.  All  lanks  in  aoctetj  from  the  peer  to 
the  peasant — all  grades  in  education  from  the  pro- 
fessor in  a  college  to  the  toiling  artisan  who  has 
read  a  little  at  his  leasure  hours,  and  can  write 
btU  little,  seem  imbned  with  a  spirit  which  solaces 
the  hours  of  rest  with  song,  "  written  son^  in 
flowing  cumbers.* '  The  themes  chosen  usually 
bj  Scottish  Ijrists  are  such  that,  disguise  the  com- 
position as  jou  will,  the  eharaeter  iuTariablj  peeps 
out  somewhere  and  tells  jou  it  is  Sootland.  Lotc, 
independence,  philosophy,  pathos,  sternness, 
morals^  are  by  turns  the  inspirations  of  the 
Scottish  lyrist.  The  yersatility  of  Bums  first 
aroused  the  slumbering  qualifications  of  his 
country  to  strike  the  lyre  with  no  unsteady  hand. 
He  was  master  of  CTcry  string,  and  his  finger 
swept  OTer  all  as  though  a  poetic  Titan  had  seized 
the  instrument  that  he  might  produce  music  for 
the  Gods.  But  lyrics  of  themselfcs,  though 
pleasant  to  read,  are  of  comparatirely  small  ac- 
count, unless  they  are  wedded  to  such  music  as 
tends  to  develop  their  inherent  beauties.  There 
may  be  instances  in  which  the  lyric  can  scarcely 
be  improTed  by  its  association  with  harmony ;  but 
these  are  nomerically  limited.  Old  George 
Withers,  and  Herriek,  and  others  of  England's 
*>  AngusUne  age**  furnish  examples ;  and  in  our  own 
day,  Thomas  Moore  stands  pre-eminent;  but  as 
a  general  principle  the  lyric  is  better  appreciated 
through  the  meidium  of  music  than  standing  un- 
clothed by  the  robes  of  harmony.  One  of  the 
greatest  diflumlties,  if  not  ike  greatest,  a  lyrist 
experiences  is  in  writing  to  music  The  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  composer  must  impress  them- 
selTCS  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  emphasis  in 
notation  must  be  met  by  corresponding  syllabic 
emphasis,  and  there  must  be  a  perfect  unity  of 
sentiment  and  feeling.  To  write,  for  instance,  a 
close  syllable  to  an  open  note  is  to  break  up  the 
design  of  the  musician,  and  to  render  tame  and 
lame  what  was  intended  to  be  fiery  and  Yigorons. 
Bums  had  his  troubles  in  this  respect>  but  he 
surmounted  them  in  nearly  every  case,  chiefly  be- 
cause he  had  a  characteristic  national  music  to 
write  to — a  music  of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover,  and  of  which  he  possessed  an  intuitive  com- 
prehension.  Moore  iJso  had  a  national  music 
before  him;  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  Bums  in 
being  a  musician  and  a  composer  as  well  as  a  poet. 
His  lyrics  were  consequently  faultless ;  though,  for 
the' most  part,  while  designated  "  Irish,"  there  is 
nothing  in  them  '*  racy  of  the  soil.*' 

Unlike  Scotland,  which  teems  with  genuine 
Scottish  song,  Ireland  has  not  been,  and  is  not, 
specially  prolific  in  lyric  poetry.  Ireland  has  her 
national  music,  we  know,  and  Bunting*s  collections 
prove  that  a  glorious  music  it  is.  Properly  speak- 
ing, England  has  no  music  with  a  distinctive  style 
80  marked  as  to  stamp  its  individuality.  Wales 
has.  Scotland  and  England  bear  a  close  affinity 
to  each  other  in  this  regard.  The  family  likeness 
is  so  decided  that  one  would  fancy  they  had  a  com- 


moQ  origin  at  some  period  too  reaote  for  biaftoriea 
record.  Moore  accomplished  nothing  towards  res" 
cuing  the  lyrics  of  Ireland  from  an  oblivion  int^ 
which  they  were  rapidly  descending,  though  h^ 
admittedly  effected  a  great  object  in  preserving;  bJ 
his  brilliant  and  sparkling  songs,  a  number  of  th^ 
sweetest  of  Ireland*s  national  airs.  It  has  bee^ 
reserved  for  Samuel  Lover  to  fill  the  void  betwee^ 
Bunting*s  collections  of.  Irish  music  and  Mooie*^ 
gems  of  poesy,  by  collecting  together  those  lyric' 
of  Ireland  which  bear  the  impress  of  his  country's 
idiosyncracy.  No  man  now  living  brings  so  manj 
qualifications  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  he 
has  set  before  him.  His  love  of  country  is  ardent ; 
his  knowledge  of  the  Irish,  in  their  many-odoured 
phases  of  character,  is  minute ;  his  acquaintance 
with  the  poetry  of  Ireland,  in  all  its  moods  and 
tenses,  is  ecyclopmdine;  he  is»  himself,  the  first  of 
existing  lyrists ;  he  combines  with  these,  critical 
acuteness,  a  mastery  of  several  languages-r-Irish 
among  them — and  a  pure  taste  for  the  trae  in 
nature  and  art  Besides,  he  is  a  musician  and  a 
painter,  not  to  speak  of  him  as  a  novelist  Moore 
never  could  have  achieved  what  Lover  has  done,  in  a 
volume  which  lies  before  us,  entitled  "Lyrics  of 
Ireland;*'  for  Moore  would  not  have  taken  the 
pains — indeed  he  did  not  possess  the  knowledge — 
to  rummage  though  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  for- 
gotten receptacles  for  lore  so  peculiar. 

Although  we  hold  in  the  highest  admiration  the 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  genius  of  Mr. 
Lover,  yet  it  occurs  to  us  that,  m  the  "Lyrics  of 
Ireland,*'  he  has  committed  one  or  two  errors  of 
judgment,  and  that  the  title  of  his  volume  is,  in 
some  degree,  a  misnomer.  He  divides  his  book 
into  sections^  each  section  embracing  songs  of  a 
special  character — ^as,  songs  of  the  affections,  oon- 
vi\  1  I.  oomiob  moral,  sentimental,  patriotic,  military, 
•Tjc.,  bongs.  This  arrangement  is  unexceptionable, 
were  it  carefully  followed  out ;  but  Mr.  Lover  faib 
to  b  jpport  his  own  classification.  At  page  160,  we 
are  treated  to  an  epitapk  on  Dr.  Paroell ;  at  page 
187  is  an  epitaph  on  Edward  Purdon ;  at  page  1S9 
we  have  an  epigram  of  four  lines  by  Dean  Swift ; 
at  page  190,  ditto;  at  page  192,  we  have  "  Lines 
written  on  a  window  pane  at  Chester,**  eight  in 
number,  and  in  the  Dean*s  scurrilous  style.  Mr. 
Lover  cannot  get  over  agreeing  with  us  that  epi- 
taphs and  epigrami  are  a  long  way  removed  from 
'*  moral,  sentimental,  and  satirical**  <My« — ^yet  there 
they  are,  under  the  head  we  have  quoted.  At 
page  313  we  find  Sam  Eergusou's  '*  Forging  of  the 
anchor,**  which,  in  the  first  place,  is  no  song,  but  a 
lengthened  descriptive  poem ;  neither  is  its  root 
Irish,  for  it  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  German  poem — 
S«hiller*a,  we  think— the  «  Founding  of  the  Bell, 
and  nearly  as  dose  to  the  origioal  as  Ainsworth's 
"Jolly  Nose'*  is  to  a  Chtuuim  a  ioire  of  Oliver 
Basselin's.  Then  at  page  51,  we  have  four  lines 
of  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Dyonisius  by 
Moore ;  and  at  page  126  a  translation  from  the 
GeroMn  by  Charles  Lever.  Mr.  Lover  cannot 
claim  /i«M  as  even  distant  relations  to  '*  Lyrics  of 
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Ireland."  Our  editorial  Homer  was  sorely  nod- 
ding when  an  inconsistencj  so  transparent  crept 
into  his  volame.  We  would  refrain  from  noticing 
these  stumbles  had  not  Mr.  Lover  a  rich  mine  of 
Irish  lyrical  gold  at  his  disposal ;  but,  with  the 
unalloyed  ore  at  his  hand,  we  cannot  overlook  his 
excavation  of  whinstone. 

Mr.  Lover  has  erred,  to  our  judgment,  in  the 
plan  of  his  collection  of  lyrics,  and  in  that,  too,  he 
belies  his  titlepage.  His  view  is,  to  congregate 
lyrics  written  by  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  on  any 
subject,  no  matter  what ;  lyrics  written  on  Irish 
subjects  by  people  of  any  country ;  and  lyrics 
written  by  the  Irish  on  Irish  topics.  We  consider 
the  Brst  portion  of  the  plan  not  legitimate ;  the 
second  is  only  partially  so  ;  the  third,  all  that  could 
be  desired.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
references. 

At  page  8  we  find  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton's 
"Love  Not;**  at  page  87,  Sheridan's  "How  Oft," 
from  the  opera  of  the  Duenna ;  at  page  46,  another 
song  from  the  Duenna ;  at  page  164,  Dr.  Croly's 
**  Island  of  Atlantis ;"  at  page  322,  a  song  from 
the  Boiseaneer,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  which 
gondolas  are  introduced ;  at  page  340,  the  ballad 
of  '*  Tom  Moody ;"  at  page  341,  "  He  was  famed  for 
deeds  of  arms;'*  and  at  page  342,  "The  Bay  of 
Biscay,"  those  three  being  by  Andrew  Cherry. 

None  of  the  songs  we  have  mentioned  has  the 
slightest  pretension  to  be  called  an  "  Irish  lyric," 
beyond  the  circumstance  that  its  author  was  born 
in  Ireland.  It  might  be  urged,  upon  Mr.  Lover's 
ground,  that  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  is  an  Irish 
story,  because  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom  in 
the  County  Longford.  Under  the  second  section 
come  such  noble  lyrics  as  Campbell's  "  Exile  of 
Erin,"  but,  on  Mr.  Lover's  first  principle,  the 
Scotch  have  a  right  to  claim  that  production  as  a 
Scotch  Lyric. 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  the  third  section  that 
the  value  of  Mr.  Lover's  collection  rests ;  and  ihere 
he  is  "  master  of  the  situation."  He  starts  with 
Lady  Dufferin,  one  of  the  Sheridans,  a  lady  whose 
genius  is  ahead  of  cavil,  and  who  has  only  written 
too  little  for  her  fame.  We  question  whether,  in 
the  range  of  the  language,  there  is  to  be  discovered 
a  more  pathetic  lyric  than  Lady  DufFerin's  "  Lament 
of  the  Irish  emigrant" — it  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
Motherwell's  "Jeaunie  Morrison,"  or  "  My  head 
is  like  to  rend,  Willie,"  and  that  is  saying  much. 
What  can  be  more  touching  in  sentiment,  or  more 
delicately  poetical  in  phrase,  than  the  following : 

**'Tit  bat  a  itep  down  jonder  lane, 

And  the  little  charch  stands  near — 
The  chorcli  where  we  were  wed,  Mary — 

I  see  tlie  spire  fruin  here ; 
But  the  graveyard  lies  between,  Marjr, 

And  my  step  might  break  yonr  rest, 
For  Tve  laid  yoo,  darling !  down  to  die, 

With  yonr  baby  at  yoor  breast  1 

Vm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends ; 

But,  Oh  1  they  like  the  better  stUl 
The  few  oar  Father  tends  !" 


The  lyric  proceeds  in  the  same  plaintive  and 
deeply  affecting  strain  throughout,  bedewing  the 
reader's  eyes  with  tears,  and  shadowing  the  heart 
with  sadness. 

It  would  occupy  the  pages  of  an  entire  magazine 
to  chronicle  all  the  exquisite  touches  of  feeling,  the 
hilarity,  the  felicitous  and  pointed  wit,  the  comedy, 
the  affection  and  the  patriotism  which  abound  in 
the  really  Irish  lyrics  of  this  collection.  Mr.  Lover's 
own  songs,  though  few  in  number,  stand  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  for  polish,  quaintness,  and  singularly 
happy  turns  of  thought  and  expression.  The  world 
is  now  pretty  intimate  with  Mr.  Lover's  superiority 
over  rivalry  as  a  lyrist ;  though  some  of  his  most 
lustrous  sparks  from  the  intellectual  anvil  are  not 
so  widely  known  as  they  deserve.  We  thought  we 
had  read  everything  he  had  written,  but  we  missed 

CUriD*8   WING. 

The  dart  of  Love  was  feathered  first 

From  Folly's  wing,  they  say. 
Until  he  tried  his  shaft  to  shoot 

In  Beauty's  heart,  one  day ; 
He  missed  the  maid  so  oft,  His  said. 

His  aim  became  nntrae, 
And  Beauty  laughed  as  his  last  shaft 

He  from  his  qoirer  drew ; 
**  In  vain,"  said  she,  **  you  shoot  at  me. 

You  little  spiteful  thing ; 
The  feather  on  your  shaft  I  scorn. 

When  plucked  from  Folly's  wing.** 
But  Cupid  soon  fresh  arrows  found. 

And  fitted  to  his  string. 
And  each  new  shaft  he  feathered  from 

His  own  bright,  glossy  wing; 
He  shot  until  no  plume  was  leifl 

To  waft  him  to  the  sky, 
And  Beauty  smiled  upon  the  child 

When  he  no  more  could  fiy : 
"  Now,  Cupid,  I  am  thine,"  she  said, 

"  Leave  off  thy  archer  play, 
For  Beauty  yields  —when  she  is  sure 

Love  will  not  fly  away  P* 

Such  a  lyric  as  that  for  fancy  or  treatment,  is 
worth  a  British  Museum  full  of  the  trash  that  pours 
from  the  press,  day  after  day,  with  the  designation 
of  poems  and  songs.  Mr.  Lover,  in  a  volume 
smidler  than  the  Lyrics  of  Ireland,  has  published 
his  own  compositions.  He  touches  every  note  in 
the  gamut  of  human  nature,  "  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe,"  and  he  never  fails  to  arouse 
attention  and  awaken  interest. 

With  a  resolute  determination  that  he  will  have 
"justice  to  Ireland,"  Mr  Lover  arms  himself  to  do 
battle  with  Scottish  editors  and  publishers  of  songa 
for  <'  filching"  the  honours  of  the  shamrock  and 
attaching  them  to  the  thistle.  It  would  be  idle 
affectation  to  deny  that  "Lochaber  no  more"  is, 
musically  speaking,  as  Irish  as  *'  Patrick's  Day,'* 
although  hitherto  believed  to  be  Scotch.  In  pages 
38  to  41,  and  353  to  355,  Mr.  Lover  produces 
overwhelming  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  challenges 
contradiction.  It  is  now  thirty-four  years  since 
wc  heard  the  subject  last  mooted,  and  we  had  for* 
gotten  all  about  it  until  we  read  the  "  Lyrics  of 
Ireland."  In  1824,  we  dropped  in  one  evening  on 
a  few  friends,  in  Belfast,  whom  we  found  in  a  hot 
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debate  concerning  tlis  same  air  of  "  Locluibcr/* 
one  party  affirming  it  was  Irish,  the  other  Scotch. 
We  had  been  taught  to  beliere  it  Scotch,  and  took 
that  side;  but  our  opponents  were  pertinacious, 
and  eventually  the  question  was  referred  to  Valen- 
tine Eennie,  one  of  the  oldest,  best,  and  most 
learned  masiciaus  connected  with  the  Irish  Harp 
Society,  and  principal  teacher,  under  the  society, 
of  blind  pnpils  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  Mr. 
Uennie  at  once  stated  that  the  air  was  Irish,  and 
that  it  was  composed  by  Miles  Reilly,  of  Cay  an. 
Eennie  was  an  aged  man  in  1824,  and  he  mentioned 
having  heard  bis  grandfather  "croon'*  over  the 
music,  the  old  Hibernian  never  having  been  out  of 
Ireland.  So  far  as  it  goes,  Kennie's  testinony 
confirms  Mr.  Lover.  "  The  banks  of  Banna  '*  is 
without  doubt  completely  Irish,  both  words  and 
music*  Burns  admired  the  music,  and  Greorge 
Thomson  admitted  its  Irish  pedigree ;  yet  in  1851 
it  was  published  wholesale  ia  **  Wood's  Songs  of 
Scotland"  This  is  not  fair  play.  Scotland  has  no 
seed  to  lessen  the  sister  land's  inheritance  of  lyrics 
and  music,  for  Scotland  in  that  regard  abounds  in 
wealth,  and  poor  Ireland  had  little  left  till  recently 
but  her  sorrows  and  her  song.  The  light  heart, 
the  traditions  of  past  glory,  and  the  song  of  the 
peasant  were  all  that  green  Erin  had  remaining  to 
compensate  for  scanty  clothing,  a  oold  cabin,  and 
meagre  fare.  Ireland  is  proud  of  her  song,  and 
not  nnduly.  Let  her  keep  her  own,  and  be  so 
honourable  as  to  acknowledge  the  obligation,  if  we 
should  find  occasion  to  draw  on  her  resources. 
Not  long  since,  we  heard  a  claim  strongly  pressed 
for  that  lovely  melody,  written  to  by  Moore,  in 
the  song  "I'd  mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  me," 
being  the  property  of  Scotland.  It  is  more  fami- 
liarly known  as  "a  rose  tree  in  full  bearing,"  though 
in  Ireland  its  common  name  is  "  Fare  you  well, 
Kilieavy,"  in  one  district,  and,  in  another,  ** Moreen 
a  Gibberlan.*^  The  air  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
what  put  it  in  any  one's  head  to  deprive  Ireland  of 
it  is  more  than  we  can  conjecture.  Then,  "  John 
Anderson  my  Joe,  John,"  is  but  an  alter  el  idem 
edition  of  the  "Cruiskin  Lawn,"  a  very  old  Irish 
air.  The  communication  for  many  centuries 
between  the  two  countries  renders  it  difficult  to 
say  in  which  of  the  two  the  music  was  first  harped, 
piped,  or  sung. 

Having  **  hit  the  blots  "  in  Mr,  Lover's  table, 
we  think  we  can  direct  him  to  a  method  by  which 
he  may  render  his  next  edition  impervious  to  criti- 
cism. That  the  present  volume  contains  matter 
which  has  no  business  there,  Mr.  Lover  himself 
will  hardly  dispute,  when  rationally  and  in  a  frank 
and  kindly  spirit  brought  under  his  notice.  His 
field  is  wide,  and  strewn  with  flowers,  not  unmixed 
with  weeds,  we  allow,  but  still  there  are  flowers 
for  the  gathering.  There  are  still  some  curious 
old  songs  which  may  yet  be  fished  up  from  the 
'•  old  folk  at  home,"  whereas  iu  another  generation 
they  may  be  altogether  lost.     Odds  and  ends  of 

*  Scotch  or  Ulster  Irith,  that  is  to  My. 


throe  or  four  of  them  we  remember,  and,  on  getting 
the  cue,  Mr.  Lorer  is  not  the  man  we  take  him  for 
if  he  do  not  finish  the  part.  Here  is  a  stanza  of 
one  old  ditty  to  begin  with.  Sally  has  been  remon- 
strating with  Terence  about  some  fancied  slight, 
and  he  replies-^ 

Ocb,  Iioal'  yoar  toogae,  dear  Sally, 

Until  I  go  to  town. 
And  ril  bny  yoQ  a  beaver  bonnet, 

Likevue  a  mnslio  gown  ; 
For  there's  not  a  lady  io  the  land 

Wid  yon  I  woaU  oompire — 
And  I*J1  buy  yon  a  little  lapdog 

To  follow  your  jaantin'  car. 

The  music  is  sprightly  and  but  little  known- 
Then,  there  is  «  Shnle  Aroon,"  of  which  we  leool- 
lect  the  English  words,  but  not  the  Irish  refimm. 
It  used  to  be  sung  with  great  unction  by  Weekes  : 
When  I  was  yoang,  in  my  petUeoats  red, 
I  went  tbroogh  the  world  a  beggin'  ny  bread. 
And  'twas  then  my  parents  they  thooght  ne  dead ! 

(Refrain.) 
I  wish,  I  ligh,  I  wish  in  Tain, 
I  wish  I  had  my  heaK  again, 
For  then  my  parents  they  woald  not  eoaplaia ! 

(Refrain.) 
I  wish  I  was  on  yonder  hill, 
rd  sit  me  down  and  cry  my  fill. 
And  every  tear  would  turn  a  mill ! 
(Refrain.) 
The  music  of  this  song  is  uncommonly  sweet 
and  plaintive.     We  recollect  reading  in  iheDMim 
Penny  Magaxine,  sometime  about  1834,  a  oomical 
duet  between  Dan  and  Mary,  which  was  stuffed  to 
repletion  with  those  out-of- place  classical  allusions 
for  which  the  hedge  schoolmasters  of  Ireland  were 
so  renowned.     It  began — 

DAN. 

Och,  my  darlia'  Mnry,  like  a  little  fairy. 

Yon  trip  along  the  green  grass  in  style. 
And  were  you  Juno  or  Qaeen  Dido  either, 

I'd  loTe  yon  dearly  for  yoar  ovn  sweet  aaule. 
Your  lips  are  nectar,  and  when  yon  leetar* 

Diana's  self  conid  not  tweeter  spake  ; 
Och,  my  qaeen  of  bcaaty,  that  beaU  out  Venns, 

If  yon  proTe  eruel  to  me  my  heart  will  break. 

MART. 

If  by  all  this  nonsense  yon  seek  to  win  me, 

Yon're  oot  I  Ull  yon,  Mr.  Dan,  asfkore^ 
Dianias  and  Jnnoe  may  do  for  others. 

But  not  for  me— as  I  ssid  before. 
I'm  bnt  a  eoUeen,  and  plainly  spoken. 

So  you  needn't  be  try  in*  all  your  coortin*  art, 
Sneh  Hatter-ee  as  you're  always  croakin' 

Will  nerer  make  me  gire  to  you  my  heart. 

We  cannot  call  to  mind  the  remainder;  bu 
"  Yougbal  Harbour*'  fits  it  like  a  musical  glove.  We 
could  readily  produce  more  samples  from  the  same 
basket ;  but  what  we  have  spread  before  Mr.  Lover 
will  show  howeasy  it  would  be  todisoard  epiUphs  and 
epigrams  from  the  midst  of  moral  and  sentimental 
songs,  and  with  what  little  difficulty  the  blank  could 
be  supplied  by  songs  which,  in  point  of  fact,  were 
generic  of  particular  orders  in  Irish  social  life. 

Mr.  Lover's  notes  to  his  "  Lyrics  *'  are  often 
amusing,  always  instractive.  He  goesips  by  the 
way,  and  carries  bif  readers  with  him  bj  his  kindly 
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•mile  and  ferrent  beart.  His  work  was  one  of  toil 
and  researcb,  and  he  ]ias  done  it  with  admirable 
skill  aod  tact,  save  in  those  instances  to  which  we 
have  ahread/  alluded.     Even  they,  however,  are 


neither  so  nnmeroas  nor  of  snob  weight  as  to  de- 
tract from  the  valae  of  the  collection  at  large, 
though  we  confess  to  wishing  them  in  any  place 
but  where  thej  are. 


STRAWS    FOR    THE    WIND. 


For  even  at  ttntrstOMed  on  high  will  ihow  Toa  which  waj  th«  wind  blowa,  and  even  aa  aome  people  who,  of  thomaelTev 
think  little,  are  oftonttmea  the  oeoaaion  of  thoagnt  In  othen,  ao  it  may  be  that,  bj  a  little  buUad,  or  a  aiUj  long,  you  may  p  • 
ehanee  chain  the  attention  oi  men  who  would  yawn  or  sleep  over  a  solemn  sermon.^^naa. 


HI.— A  CANTICLE  FOR  THE  COMMONS. 
Air — *'JoHN  Andbrson,  My  Jo." 

Ben  D'lsneli,  my  beau,  Ben, 

I  weel  ken  what  you  meaii 
By  early  walk  to  Downing  Street, 

Late  up  in  House  at  e'en ; 
You're  tried  all  aidea  of  politics, 

The  flaws  in  all  you  know. 
But  you  are  nm  yet  our  Premier, 

Bcai  D'Israeli,  my  heau ! 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau,  Ben, 

When  you  your  start  began, 
You  tried  your  canny  ban',  Ben, 

In  sketching  modish  man : 
Of  "  Vivian  Grey  "  you  told  us, 

Sae  trig  frae  top  to  toe ; 
And  the  public  paid  your  joumeywork, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau. 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau,  Ben, 

When  first  you  held  a  seat. 
You  did  na  think  it  strange,  Ben, 

Us  Radicals  to  greet ; 
Since  then  you've  changed  your  politics. 

And  turned  your  coat  also ; 
Chameleon -like  you've  ever  changed : 

To  self—  still  true,  I  trow ! 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau,  Ben, 

(For  office  aye  has  charms, 
Though  Protection's  putr  auld  body 

Is  hugged  within  your  arms ;) 
If  we  Liberals  should  power  get, 

I'm  sure  you'll  ne'er  say,  "  no !" — 
But  gang  back  to  your  early  luve, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau ! 

With  Radicals,  my  beau,  Ben, 

Yon  clamb  the  hill  thegither, 
And  mony  a  roaring  day,  Ben, 

Ye  had  wi'  ane  anither ; 
You're  now  £xchequer's  Chancellor, 

And  Derby's  man  also. 
While  office  gilds  your  collar  well, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau. 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau,  Ben, 

When  we  were  first  acquaint, 
Your  locks  did  twine  in  corkscrew  curls. 

Which  time's  snow's  now  besprent ; 
But  let  na  that  affright  you,  Ben, 

Your  **  heart  was  ne'er  your  foe," 
And  you'll  hop  yet  to  the  House  of  Lords, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau. 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau,  Ben, 

Lord  Derby's  clever  son 
Will  yet  be  England's  PKmier, 

If  ending  as  begun: 


They'll  make  you  then  a  Peer,  Ben, 

To  clear  the  way  I  trow ; 
Oh  1  will  you  be  a  Tory  then, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau  ! 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau,  Ben, 

When  grown  too  weak  and  old. 
Your  wit  with  age  grown  staler, 

And  your  party-hatreds  cold ; 
They'll  place  you  in  that  Upper  House, 

Where  tip-top  turncoats  go, 
And  you'll  die  Lord  Viscount  Hounsdltch  yet, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau  1 

And  when  you've  passed  away,  Ben, 

From  Life's  queer,  varied  scene, 
Some  minister  as  pliable 

Will  serve  our  gracious  Queen  s 
While  on  the  Commons'  roof,  Ben, 

In  life-like  brass  you'll  glow, 
Your  face  turned  to  the  rising  sun, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau ! 

W.  B.  B.  S. 


IV.— A  LiT  OF  MODERN  BABYLON. 

To  be  sung  at  the  firtt  sUting  of  the  new  Indian 
Council, 
The  ancient  Palmerstonius, 

By  Melboumius'  ghost  he  swore 
That  Derbius,  and  his  party. 

Should  office  hold  no  more. 
By  Foxius'  ghost  he  sworo  it, 

And  "  named  an  early  day," 
And  bade  his  whippers-in  ride  forth, 
East  and  west,  and  south  and  north, 

To  summon  his  amy ! 

East  and  west,  and  south  and  north, 

"  Sir  Hayter"*  roameth  round. 
And  club,  town-house,  and  counti^  lett. 

Have  heard  his  whip  -lash  souna« 
Shame  on  the  miscall'd  Lib'ral, 

Who  is  not  "  in  his  place," 
When  jaunty  Palmerstonius 

Hath  come  the  foe  to  face  I 

The  great  men  and  the  small  men 

Are  pouring  in  like  rain, 
From  snuff  Reform  club  "  smoking  cribs ;" 

From  May  Fair,  from  Park  Lane ; 
From  dark  and  lonely  chambers 

Where,  in  their  amorous  wiles, 
The  catterwauling  cats  are  heard 

O'erhead,  amongst  the  tiles ; 


•  So  called  by  our  lively  eontemporaries,  the 
joarnalists.  on  the  olher  side  of  the  Channel 
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From  great  and  proud  BelgraTia, 

Where,  if  to  dwell  you  choose, 
You  hear  all  day  the  organs  grind, 

And  smell  the  smell  of  mews } 
From  noisy  Piccadilly, 

From  which  you  may  discry 
The  nose  of  Wellingtonius, 

Relieved  against  the  sky. 

From  Whitehall's  sunny  gardens, 

Wash'd  hy  Thames'  limpid  wares, 
Where  penny  hoats  continual  glide 

O'er  puppies'  wat'ry  grares ; 
In  short,  from  every  kind  of  place 

Where  M.P.'s  do  hang  out, 
Yon  see  Whig  senators  come  forth, 

These  Tory  men  to  rout 

Oh !  sweet  it  is  in  "  Bellamy's" 

To  lounge  and  smoke  at  ease, 
To  smack  your  lips  o'er  rich  old  wine, 

To  dawdle  o'er  your  cheese ; 
Beyord  all  berths,  old  '*  Bellamy's 

Is  to  the  member  dear, 
For  there  he  quietly  can  chat. 

And  quaff  his  bitter  beer! 

Bat  now  few  jolly  members 

Does  ''Bellamy's"  behold, 
And  those  who  ordered  dinner 

Have  left  it  to  grow  cold ; 
Uncheck'd,  the  waiter  gives  himself 

To  sleep  or  idle  sport ; 
Unharm'd,  that  waiter  dips  into 

Your  hsif  drunk  pint  of  port 

There  be  certain  clever  members, 

The  wisest  of  the  land, 
(All  least  they  all  so  think  themselres) 

Who  by  Palmerstonins  stand ; 
For  three  full  weeks,  or  more  or  less, 

They've  delved  amongst  their  brains, 
To  find  out  how  their  chief  can  get 

Again  of  power  the  reins. 

And  with  one  voice  these  members 

Have  this  injunction  given — 
**  Oo  forth,  oh  Palmerstooios, 

Whig  of  old  Tory  leaven ; 
Oo,  and  return  in  glory 

To  Downing-street  and  power ; 
And  give  us  everything  we  want; 

Go  forth,  of  Whigs  thou  flower!" 

Now  from  the  bench  Treasurian 

Did  the  pale  **  seals-men'^  see 
The  threat'ning  force  opposed  to  them, 

Led  by  the  jaunty  P. 
The  rulers  of  this  country, 

They  felt  some  slight  dismay, 
For  tidings  most  discouraging, 

Werereaching them  each  day. 

They  held  a  secret  council, 

I  shall  not  tell  you  where. 
For  though,  of  course,  I  know  quite  well. 

To  blab  I  do  not  dare  t 
Thus  Derbius :— "  Ellenborius, 

I  see,  must  get  the  sack. 
For  since  Canningius  he  hath  snubbed. 

His  deeds  I  may  not  back !" 

Bat  spite  of  this,  loud  spake  then 
These  words  the  jaunty  P. : — 

**8ay,  who  will  stand  on  either  side, 
And  Derbios  floor  with  me  t" 


Then  out  spake  Ned  Cardwellins, 

A  Peelite  bold  was  he : 
*'  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  command, 

And  Derbius  floor  with  thee.'* 

And  out  spake  g^eat  Shaft'sbnrios 

(Best  of  that  scheming  three) : — 
**  I  will  arise  within  the  Lords, 

And  Derbius  floor  with  thee. 
I  married  thy  wife's  daughter, 

And  a  much-loved  wife  is  she ; 
I'll  take  thy  hand,  and  join  thy  band. 

And  Derbius  floor  for  thee." 

**  Shaflesburius,"  quoth  our  ancient  Pam, 

*'  As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be." 
Then  up  to  amash  the  Goveranient 

Arose  this  scheming  Three ; 
For  certain  politicians 

Think  more  of  place  and  gold, 
Than  of  good  name  or  hones^, 

And  unto  tetf  are  sold. 

For  most  are  for  a  party. 

And  few  are  for  the  state; 
And  statesmen  help  theo»elTeB  aUme 

And  aim  at  being  great. 
And  nothing's  fairly  portioned ; 

Yet  stiU  the  public  hold 
By  these  intrigpoing  maaagen. 

So  oft  the  pablic's^*'  sold  1" 

The  Three  with  noise  and  clamour 

Soon  dashed  upon  their  foes, 
And  worried  them  as  wrathfolly 

As  bull-dogs  at  ball's  nose. 
But  then  relief  came  forth  flrom  where 

None  thought  relief  to  see, 
And  Ned  Cardwellius,  looking  bine, 
Observed  some  chiefs,  whose  fame  he  knew. 
And  whom  he  thought  to  Mtnde  trne, 

Rise  against  the  scheming  Three. 

Bold  Orsemius,  of  Netherby, 

The  member  for  Cariisle, 
Who  (when  folks'  billet-doux  he  ope'd), 
*    Did  sweethearts  somewhat  rile ; 
And  Brightius,  that  Quaker  stem. 

Of  strong  and  fluent  speech ; 
Who  many  a  year  hath  upright  stood. 
And  'meaned  himself  as  true  man  should. 
And  many  a  lesson  great  and  good, 

To  schemers  old  doth  teaoh. 

Then  Oraemius  floored  Cardwellius, 

With  logic  clear  and  strong ; 
Then  Brightius — ^Palmerstonius, 

And  proved  his  reasoning  wrong ; 
Shaftesburius  (some  call  Pharisee), 

Before  Derbius  quailed ; 
And  thus  this  sage  and  subtle  scheme 

Most  miserably  failed ! 

Then  Pam,  the  old  ex-Premier, 

With  excellent  foresight, 
Determined,  as  he  couldn't  win, 

That,  therefore,  he'd  not  flght ; 
Making  the  somewhat  trite  remark. 

That  he  who  runs  away 
May  probably  survive  to  flght     - 

Upon  another  day !  | 

Our  poet,  great  Macaolains, 

Narrates  in  language  bold, 
How  gallant  Codes  thrash'd  his  ibes 

In  the  brave  days  of  old  - 
And  now  I've  tried  to  tell  you, 

In  something  of  his  rhyme, 
How  differently  folks  think  and  4gh^ 

In  our  degenerate  time  1  C.  O. 
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NoTWiTHSTAKSisQ  the  deprewion  in  trade  which 
has  characterised  the  last  six  months,  the  several 
joint-stock  banks  have  paid  dividends  equal  to  those 
declared  at  Christmas  last. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  London  has  not  in- 
creased its  paid  up  capital  or  its  guarantee  fund, 
which  remain  as  before,  the  former  at  £300,000, 
and  the  latter  at  £75,000,  or  one-fourth.  The 
proGts  arising  from  the  employment  of  these  sumsi 
and  a  safe  proportion  of  the  eustomers*  balaBces, 
bavebeen£ll,716,«gainflt  £16»465  on  the  previous 
half  year.  The  amount  deposited  on  the  SOth  of 
Jnne  was  £935,081,  and  on  the  Slst  December  it 
was  £821,636,  indicating  improved  confidence  in 
the  establishment,  as  well  as  a  want  o^  demand  for 
capital  arising  from  general  depression  in  business. 
The  profits  have  decreased,  though  a  krger  amount 
of  money  has  been  employed;  but  at  the  dose  of 
1867  the  rate  of  discount  ruled  extremely  high, 
while  for  some  time  past  joint-stock  banks  have 
been  ofering  money  at  loan  at  less  than  one-fourth 
what  they  could  have  employed  it  in  discounting 
bills  six  months  since.  The  shareholders,  however, 
hftTe  no  reason  to  complain ;  prudent  mani^^ement 
has  allowed  the  dividend  to  remain  at  six  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  to  cany  forward  a  balance  of 
£1,891  to  the  next  half  year,  after  allowing  £3»628 
as  interest  upon  bills  not  yet  due.  The  sum  to 
meet  the  liabilities  consists  of  £257,000  in  cash,  and 
£1,064,151  in  discounted  bills,  loans  on  stock,  and 
general  securities.  As  an  asset,  the  value  of  the 
fittings  of  the  buildings,  fixtures,  &c.,  is  put  down 
at  only  £3,000,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  liabilities, 
with  the  exception  of  this  item,  is  represented  by 
cash  and  convertible  aecurities. 

The  City  Bank  also  has  a  capital  of  £300,000, 
but  with  a  guarantee  fund  of  about  £30,000,  or 
ten  per  cent.;  the  use  of  these,  with  the  balances 
due,  amounting  to  £1,252,250,  produced  a  profit  of 
£27,541,  to  which  £4,228,  unaUotted  at  the  last 
meeting,  have  to  be  added.  Of  this,  £81,769, 
£11,836  have  been  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  office  expenses,  an  allowance  forbad  debts,  and 
a  proportion  of  building  expenses ;  £2,000  to  the 
former  guarantee  fund  of  £28,000 ;  £7,500  as 
dividend  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum ;  £4,500  bonus 
at  15s.  per  share,  or  li  per  cent.;  £3,341  to  rebate 
on  bills  not  at  maturity,  and  the  balanoe,  £2,592, 
is  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  next  six 
months.  The  deposits  were  £1,252,250,  and  the 
assets  consisted  of  £116,841  in  cash,  £222,161  in 
Exchequer  bills  and  India  bonds,  and  £1,243,027 
discounts,  loans,  &o.  The  buildings  and  furniture 
are  set  down  at  £29,990.  The  dividend  is  at  the 
same  rate  as  it  was  last  half  year,  but  the  bonus  is 
anaddition,  and  it  appears^to  have  been  fairly  gained 
by  employing  a  large,  unproductive  sum  which  was 
kept  in  reserve  to  meet  any  contingencies  which 
might  have  arisen  during  the  late  panic,  and  from 
the  premium  upon  Exchequer  bills  whica,  )  y  the 
former  balanofs  sheet,  were  valued  only  ab  par. 


The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  which 
yielded  seven  per  cent,  to  its  proprietors  in  the 
latter  half  of  1857,  gave  them  eight  per  cent,  in 
the  former  half  of  the  present  year,  the  dividend 
being  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
a  bonus  of  five  instead  of  four  per  cent.  The  paid  up 
capital  still  remains  at  £1,000,000,  but  the  surplus 
fund  has  been  increased  to  £1 65,204.  The  deposits 
due  to  customers  were  £12,443,745,  which  are 
represented  by  £1,788,767  invested  in  Government 
securities,  £11,023,387  advanced  either  in  loan  or 
in  discounts,  and  £886,648  cash  in  hand.  The 
gross  profits,  after  paying  the  income  tax,  and 
providing  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  were 
£125,343 ;  of  which  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  seven  establishments  absorb  £29,460,  the  new 
buildings  £2,000;  interest  on  surplus,  £4,029; 
and  present  dividend  and  bonus,  £80,000 ;  £9,852 
is  left  as  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  to  the 
next  account.  Thisu  bank  does  not  calcnlate  the 
value  of  its  premises  as  any  part  of  its  assets. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London,  which  has  a  paid 
up  capital  of  £600,000,  increased  its  reserve  funi 
out  of  the  profits  in  the  six  months  just  past  from 
£150,000  to  £165,000 ;  the  original  sum  is  in- 
vested  in  consols,  which  being  valued  at  BJ^, 
virtually  represents  an  amount  greater  by  about 
nine  per  cent.  The  claims  upon  it  by  depositors 
were  £9,032,135  ;  against  these  there  were 
£1,563,380  cash,  £1,057,295  in  Government  and 
such  like  securities,  and  £6,985,508  in  bills,  loans, 
&c.  The  surplus  is  given  at  £81,543,  of  which 
£45,000  were  paid  to  the  shareholders  as  a  dividend 
of  five  per  cent.,  and  a  bonus  of  2|  per  cent.,  or 
7i  per  cent.,  as  at  the  last  meeting  ;  £15,000  to 
the  guarantee  fund,  £14,047  for  interest  on  bills 
not  then  due,  and  £7,495  to  be  carried  forward. 
The  sum  invested  in  buildings  is  stated  to  amount 
to  £107,495. 

The  Bank  of  London  continued  its  former  divi- 
dend of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  2^  per  cent, 
for  the  half  year,  and  has  raised  its  reserve  fund 
to  £8,000  by  the  addition  of  £3,320  from  the 
profits.  The  amount  due  to  depositors  was 
£1,059,352,  and  the  gross  profits  were  £33,396. 
The  investments  consisted  of  £185,361  in  Govern- 
ment Securities,  £976,735  in  loans  and  discount, 
and  £142,334  cash  on  hand.  Of  the  profit,  £8764 
were  paid  to  customers  for  interest,  £9,974  for 
expenses,  including  bad  debts,  directors,  clerks, 
&c.  £1,200  on  aocount  of  preliminary  expenses, 
of  which  there  still  remains  a  balance  of  £5,417, 
£7,500  to  the  shareholders,  the  before  mentioned 
£3,320  and  a  small  balance  of  £344.  The  buildings 
are  set  down  as  of  the  value  of  £77,614. 

The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  has  added  £18,871 
to  its  guarantee  fund,  which  is  now  £189,819  upon 
a  paid  capital  of  £600,000,  but  against  liabilitiea 
to  the  extent  of  £11,077,442.  The  profits  in  the 
six  months  just  past  were  £159,893  and  the 
amount  due  by  the  bank  £10,287,623.    For  this 
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latter  sam  £1,483,593  had  been  inrested  in 
GoTcrnmeiit  Stock,  Exchequer  Bilb,  and  India 
Bonds,  and  £9,710,918  in  ca^h,  loans,  and  securi- 
ties,  the  amount  of  money  available  either  in  tho 
till,  or  at  call,  not  being  specified  separately.  Of 
the  profit,  £$7,071  were  taken  to  pay  the  remnner- 
ation  to  tbi  directors,  the  current  expenses,  a 
proportion  of  Ike  building  expenses,  an  allowance 
for  bad  debts,  income  tax,  ftc.,  but  no  particulars 
are  famished  of  any  one  of  these  items ;  £22,951 
for  interest  upon  bills  not  yet  at  roatnriiy; 
£67,500  to  the  shareholders,  namely  £37,500 
dividend  at  H  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  bonus 
upon  their  £600,000,  and  the  babnce,  £32,370,  is 
carried  forward.  The  ralue  of  the  buildings, 
furniture,  ftc.,  £42,825,  is  treated  as  an  asset. 
The  payment  to  the  proprietors  was  the  same  as  it 
had  been  in  the  previous  half  year. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  London  and  County 
Bank  is  very  explicit  in  its  details,  the  items  are 
not  ran  into  each  other,  or,  to  use  an  expressive  but 
inelegant  phrase,  **  lumped  together."  Tlie  work- 
ing capital  is  £500,000,  and  the  reserve,  £105,000. 
Tlic  amount  dae  to  customers  was  £4,178,283.  To 
meet  this  one  paKicular  demand  there  were 
£466,010  in  cash,  at  the  office  and  several  branches, 
•nd  £1,056,046  in  money  at  call  or  at  short 
notice ;  £505,640  in  government  and  other  stock, 
and  £2,421,302  in  discoanted  bills,  and  temporary 
advances  to  customers,  forming  a  total  of 
£4,479,818,  available  immediately,  or  within  a 
limited  period  ;  beside  these  advances  £278,576 
were  lent  upon  special  security.  The  gross  profit 
for  the  half  year  had  been  £94,271,  which,  with 
a  former  balance  of  £7,394,  formed  a  sum  of 
£101,660  for  appropriation.  Of  this,  £24,299  went 
as  interest  to  customers,  nearly  equal  to  tlie  divi- 
dend, £43,187  for  expenses  at  the  several  offices 
and  income-tax,  £5,148  as  allowed  for  rebate  upon 
bills  not  yet  due,  £25,000  to  the  proprietary,  at  5 
per  cent,  for  the  half  year,  which  was  the  same 
rate  as  that  paid  for  the  first  six  months  of  1857, 
and  the  balance,  £4,030,  was  carried  forward.  The 
value  of  the  leasehold  and  freehold  premises  was 
stated  to  be  £59,866. 

The  Unity  Bank,  though  il  again  pays  no  divi- 
dend, appears  to  have  been  in  more  satisfactory 
position  on  the  SOtli  June  than  it  was  on  the  30th 
December  previous.  There  were  at  the  former 
date  £103,447  due  to  depositors,  against  which 
there  were  £34,230  in  cash,  and  £133,580  lent  to 
customers  upon  bills  and  other  securities.  The 
profit  had  been  £3,418,  and  the  expenses  £3,869, 
leaving  a  loss  upon  the  operations,  in  the  six 
months,  of  £451.  But  beside  this  the  shareholders 
have  other  and  much  heavier  demands  upon  them. 
The  preliminary  expenses,  not  yet  written  off, 
amount  to  £29,323,  and  there  are  further  losses, 
consequent  upon  closing  three  branch  establish- 
ments, whereby  that  item  is  raised  to  £32,468  ; 
there  are  also  overdae  bills  to  the  extent  of 
£27.770,  but  which  is  less  by  £2,788  than  it  was 
in  December,  and  £24,537  has  been  invested  in 


buildings.  These  three  sums,  and  £1,715  deficiency 
in  the  last  half-year,  having  taken  upwards  of 
£96,000  from  the  capiUl  of  £150,000,  the  Direc- 
tors have  adopted  measures  to  increase  it  to 
£200,000. 

The  Western  Bank  of  liondon  also  paid  no 
dividend,  although  there  was  a  balanoe  carried 
forward  which  woald  have  afforded  a  email  sum 
for  the  shareholders.  Thia  was,  perhaps,  the  more 
correct  coarse,  as  preliminary  expenses,  to  the 
amonnt  of  £11,000,  yet  remain  to  be  liquidated. 
The  capital  received  is  £200,000,  and  a  reserve 
fund  of  £2,243  16s.  The  amount  dae  by  the  bank 
was  £228,622,  to  meet  which  they  had  £36,658  in 
cash,  £79,833  in  government  seonrities,  and 
£277,159  in  loans  and  discounts.  The  profits  had 
been  £5,502,  of  which  £1,192  were  applied  as 
interest  upon  bills  not  yet  due,  £1,000  towards 
preliminary  expenses,  £300  for  depreciation  ia 
buildings,  and  the  balance,  £3,010,  waa  carried  to 
the  next  account.  The  value  of  the  premises  wss 
given  at  £30,71  S --namely,  original  cash,  £19,700, 
expended  since,  £9,270,  furniture,  £1,749.  The 
bad  debts  charged  to  current  expenses  had  amounted 
to  £4,978.  The  directors  received  no  remaneration 
in  the  past  pear. 

The  amount  of  deposits  in  these  establishments 
was  about  two  millions  less  than  they  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  These  only  show  an 
increase  of  business,  namely,  the  London  and 
County  had  more  by  £644,858  lodged  with  them ; 
the  Commercial  Bank  £114,405;  and  the  Western 
Bank,  £36,000.  All  the  others  bad  fallen  off; 
the  City  Bank  by  £136,683 ;  the  London  and 
Westminster  by  £1,445,276  ;  the  Union  by 
£613,779 ;  the  Bank  of  Lordon  by  £65,491 ;  the 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank  by  £449,537 ;  and  the 
Unity  Bank  by  £36,297.  Upon  a  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  185f,  the  total  de- 
crease ia  £3,575,648. 

It  is  little  doubted  but  that  the  failure  of  the 
British  Bank,  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  Diatrict  Bank,  aod 
the  Borough  Bank  of  Liverpool  have  had  a  consi- 
derable effect  in  preventing  lodgments  of  cash  by 
private  individuals  for  the  sake  of  the  interest 
derivable  from  them.  The  inoonveuienoe  from 
these  failures  has  been  serious  to  depositorn — ^to 
shareholders,  in  many  cases,  ruinous.  Two  im- 
portant principles  have  been  lately  laid  down ;  the 
first,  an  Act  of  Parliament  permitting  joint  stock 
banks  with  limited  liability;  the  other,  thai 
directors  are  liable  to  shareholders  for  the  amount 
paid  for  shares  if  they  had  been  purchased  upon 
faith  of  a  delusive  balance  sheet. 

The  privilege  of  being  established  under 
limited  liability  is  granted  only  to  banks  of 
deposit.  Should  banks  issuing  notes  avail  them* 
selves  of  the  act,  the  limitation  will  extend  but 
to  deposits ;  all  shareholders  will  be  liable  to  pay 
the  notes  which  may  be  in  circulation  as  at  present^ 
but  in  all  other  respects  their  property  will  not  be 
responsible   for  more  than  the  amount  of  thek 
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shares.  Anj  existing  company  can  be  registered 
under  the  new  law,  upon  giving  due  notice  to  its 
customers  that  such  is  intended ;  thus,  depositors 
will  be  able  to  protect  themselves.  A  form  of 
schedule  is  appended  to  (he  bill,  a  copy  of  which 
schedule  is  to  be  exposed  in  some  conspicuous 
place  in  the  office,  and  in  every  other  place  where 
business  is  carried  on,  under  a  penally  of  £5  per 
diem  for  each  director  for  default.  This  account, 
though  a  great  improYcment  upon  the  present 
system,  requires  much  amplification  before  it  be 
made  so  comprehensive  as  to  render  mystery  im- 
possible. It  will  be  necessary  that  the  amount  of 
capital  received  should  be  stated ;  the  number  and 
nominal  value  of  the  shares,  and  how  much  per 
share  has  been  called  up ;  next,  the  liabilities  upon 
deposits  bearing  interest,  and  such  as  do  not  do 
80,  and  the  amount  of  notes  and  bills  in  circulation. 
The  statement  of  assets  is  to  comprise  the  amount 
of  Government  securities  held,  of  bills  of  exchange, 
of  loans  upon  mortgage,  of  other  loans,  of  other 
securities  exclusive  of  unpaid  calls  upon  shares, 
and  of  the  Talue  of  bank  premises.  The  monthly 
balance-sheet  of  the  Bank  of  France  specifies  the 
different  securities  upon  which  advances  have  been 
made,  railway  shares,  for  instance,  and  the  amount 
of  overdue  bills.  Had  the  British  Bank  been 
compelled  to  make  a  similar- return,  much  loss 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  several  shareholders. 
The  required  account  cannot  be  satisfactory  until 
it  be  more  explicit. 

The  facts  brought  out  at  the  trial  in  regard  to 
the  Liverpool  Borough  Bank  lie  in  a  small  compass. 
It  was  established  in  1837,  with  a  capital  of 
£1,000,000,  said  to  have  been,  paid  up,  but  of 
which  no  more  than £940,000  were  actually  received. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  creation  of  a 
surplus  fund.  The  deed  of  settlement  made  it 
peremptory  that  when  this  fund  and  one  fourth  of 
the  capital  were  lost,  the  concern  should  be  wound 
up.  On  the  28th  July,  1857,  the  last  meeting 
before  the  stoppage,  the  directors  reported  the 
capital  to  be  a  million,  and  the  reserve  fund 
£101,700;  that  the  profits  had  been  £69,318,  after 
paying  all  expenses  of  management,  and  deducting 
£45,285  for  bad  debts.  Of  this  profit  £61,679 
were  divided  among  the  shareholders,  and  £7,343 
were  added  to  the  reserve  fund.  After  alluding  to 
the  losses  sustained  in  1854,  the  directors  added 
that  they  had  thought  it  their  duty  at  once  to 
reduce  the  dividend  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  on 
the  ground  that,  taking  even  the  most  favourable 
view  of  the  liquidation  of  the  accounts,  the  whole 
of  the  reserved  fund  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
losses  incnrred ;  and,  « [\itit  lender  the  most  unfa- 


vourable circumstances  consistent  with  probability, 
the  good  current  busincits  of  the  bank  would 
enable  them  in  the  following  period  of  the  next 
year,  1853,  in  the  month  of  July,  to  divide  5  per 
cent,  without  encroaching  on  capital."  Upon  the 
faith  of  thb  statement,  a  copy  of  which  might  be 
obtained  for  asking,  the  plaintiffs  purchased  ten 
shares  in  August.  On  the  27th  of  October,  the 
bank  stopped ;  the  purchasers  lost  not  only  tlieir 
otiginal  investment,  but  had  to  pay  £50  towards 
making  np  the  losses.  At  a  meeting,  after  the 
failure,  the  liabilities  were  stated  to  be  £1,466,000, 
and  the  assets  £1,488,000,  leaving  only  £32,000  to 
pay  the  £1,000,000  already  subscribed.  It  camo 
also  to  light  that  at  the  very  time  the  report  was 
presenter,  in  July,  £371,178  had  beeh  written  off 
for  bad  debts  between  1854  and  1857.  The  pur- 
chasers, therefore,  sued  ore  of  the  directors  for  the 
loss  they  had  sustained  by  the  deception.  It  is  a 
hard  case  for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  laid  a  draft 
before  his  coadjutors,  which  stated — 

In  winding  np  the  atfaira  of  1854,  a  year  vliidi  it  it  wfU 
koown  wa«  most  diiMtrow  to  tbote  cutontn  of  the  bank 
who  were  engaged  in  the  eolonial  ahfpping  trade,  heavier 
losf  has  been  snttained  in  the  realiiation  of  asseti,  when 
taken  over  by  waj  of  secnrity,  than  the  directors  could  have 
anticipated,  and  than  the  large  provisions  already  made  for 
that  purpose  will  meet.  While  the  directors  entertain  no 
donbt  that  the  policy  of  taking  over  these  assets  wns  one  by 
which  the  interests  of  the  bank  were  best  consulted,  they 
regret  to  inform  the  shareholders  that  the  result  of  a  careful 
revision  of  these  assets  leads  them  to  declare  that  the  re- 
served fund  can  now  no  longer  be  considered  an  item  to  the 
credit  of  the  bank,  and  that  the  further  aroonnt  required  to 
meet  the«e  losses,  if  rralised  at  once,  would  absorb  aboA 
£58,000  of  the  capital  of  the  bank.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  directors  were  in  dunbt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
paying  sny  dividend  for  the  last  half-year,  but  concluded  to 
do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  business  of  the  past  year  taken 
by  itself  warranted  their  doing  so,  and  that  it  was  advisable 
to  spread  the  losses  arising  from  the  affairs  of  1854  over  a 
future  period,  raiher  than  eipose  the  shareholders  to  the 
inconvenience  of  an  intermission  of  any  diTidend,  which 
some  of  them  might  feel  perhaps  very  severely.  The  direc- 
tors do  not  see  any  more  impropriety  in  this  course  than  in 
that  of  an  individual,  after  an  unfortunate  year's  business, 
supplying  his  necessary  expenses  out  of  his  trading  capital, 
provided  always  that  the  fact  of  tlii|  being  done  is  fairly  and 
honestly  laid  before  the  shareholders. 

This  was  thought  too  alarming,  and  being  over- 
ruled, he  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
suppressed  the  truth,  and  so  is  made  liable  by  the 
common  law  of  England  for  assisting  to  defraud. 
The  amount  is  trifling,  not  more  than  £148,  but 
any  director  of  a  joint  stock  bank  is  now  liable  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  property  for  losses  to  share* 
holders  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  false 
statements. 
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Deerhrooie  Parsonage.    By  Edwabd  Bbakth- 

WETT.      3   vols.       Published    by   Newby, 

London. 
The  opening  chapter  of  this  book  contains  the 
following  pithy  truth  on  broken  hearts,  which 
the  writers  of  fiction  too  often  forget  in  an 
assumption  of  sentimental  falsehood — ''Hearts 
are  not  so  easily  broken ;  they  are  torn  and 
orushedy  or  sometimes  hardened  and  rendered 
insensible  to  further  pain,  but  they  do  not 
break."  We  perfectly  agree  with  this  remark 
—life  proves  its  veracity.  But  we  must  give 
a  concise  sketch  of.  the  tale  in  which  it 
occurs. 

Edmund  Trevor,  the  hero,  is  the  second  son 
of  parents  who  have  married  from  worldly 
motives  rather  than  from  love.  Thus,  looking 
on  their  children  simply  in  an  ambitious  point 
of  view,  the  calamity  of  lameness  faUing  ob 
Edmund  from  his  birth,  instead  of  endearing 
him  still  further  to  them,  is  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  affection  of  the  mother  at  least.  This 
feeling  of  antipathy  being  perfectly  apparent, 
produces  a  disposition  in  the  object  of  it  which 
colours  and  mars  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life ; 
and  his  feelings  on  this  point  are  forcibly  de- 
picted. There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
dtities  of  parents  towards  children  contained 
in  the  60th  page  of  the  first  volume.  We  ex- 
tract them : — 

*'  We  seldom  find  children  who  have  turned 
out  badly,  without  being  able  to  trace  the 
cause  of  tiieir  misconduct  in  the  treatment  they 
have  received  from  their  parents.  How  can  they 
expect  their  children  to  love  them,  when  they 
themselves  do  not  show  any  love  for  their  own 
offspring,  who  ought  to  be  so  dear  to  them  ? 
How  can  they  expect  to  be  always  treated 
with  respect,  when  they  can  gain  none  by 
their  own  conduct?  Many  parents  seem  to 
think  that  no  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
their  children  is  called  for  from  them,  although 
they  expect  the  most  dutiful  behaviour  towards 
themselves ;  they  seem  quite  to  forget  that  the 
very  chapter  they  are  so  ready  to  quote  from, 
to  prove  the  duties  of  their  children  towards 
themselves,  contains  also  the  injunction, 
*  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath.* 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  when  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  form  the  characters  of  the  young  and  to 
train  their  minds  aright,  instead  of  doing  so, 
ruin  them  by  excessive  indulgence  or  severity. 
Often,  too,  fathers  seem  to  forget  what  they 
have  been  in  their  youthful  days,  and  to  expect 
their  sons  to  forget.  Indeed,  it  often  strikes 
me  that  those  who  have  been  most  wild  in 
their  own  youth,  are  the  very  men  who  show 
least  consideration  for  the  youthful  follies  and 
failings  of  their  children." 


The  following  is  a  just  remark  on  a 
hackneyed  phrase  and  circumscribed  idea  of 
society.  The  author,  in  speaking  of  a  large 
and  fashionable  entertainment,  says  the  guests 
remark  that  **  all  the  world  is  there,"  and  adds, 
"  All  the  world  !  How  many  live  in  that 
small  circle,  and  make  it  their  world,  and 
know  no  other !" 

By  the  deaths  of  the  father,  mother,  and 
elder  brother,  the  hero  of  the  tale  succeeds  to 
the  property,  which,  however,  proves  to  be 
overburthened  with  debts.  These  pecuniary 
embarrassments  are  arranged,  and  he  finds 
himself  in  tolerably  comfortable  circumstances. 

A  residence  with  his  uncle  and  guardian  has 
brought  him  into  daily  intercourse  with  that 
guardian's  beautiful  daughter,  Lucy  Yemon; 
but,  as  she  is  engaged  to  another,  the  course  of 
true  love  does  not  seem  likely  to  run  smooth — 
but  ''  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  and  conquers 
all  difficulties.  Lucy  and  Edmund  remain 
faithful  to  each  other,  and,  after  a  variety  of 
torturing  circumstances  and  lingering  doubts, 
are  finally  united. 

The  book  is  highly  wrought  and  exciting, 
and  will  please  the  lovers  of  the  romantic. 
There  are  passages  of  sound  sense  for  more 
sober-minded  persons,  as  the  extracts  we  have 
taken  prove.  We  have  not  space  to  meution 
the  subordinate  characters,  but  there  is  a  variety 
in  them  which  prevents  monotony.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  merely  say  that  noue  but  the  ex- 
tremely dull  can  fail  to  find  amusement  in  the 
pages  of  ''  Deerbrooke  Personage." 


Midnight  Seenei  and  Social  Photographs,  By 
Shadow.  Published  by  Thomas  Murray  & 
Son.  Glasgow. 
This  interesting  little  book  opens  with  a  de* 
scription  of  the  **  Sabbath  among  the  poor  in 
Glasgow,"  and,  while  the  author  tells  us  that 
**  in  no  town  or  city  in  Scotland  is  the  Sabbath 
more  rigidly  observed  than  in  Glasgow,  es- 
pecially amongst  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
of  society,"  he  is  compelled,  as  a  truthful  deli- 
neator, ^to  give  us  some  pictures  which  seem 
to  contradict  the  statement.    He  says ; — 

"  In  almost  all  the  other  places  visited,  tho 
children  are  playing  about  in  back  courts,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  stairs.  In  few  of  the  houses 
are  the  beds  entirely  unoccupied.  Some  of  the 
men  are  smoking  by  the  fire,  or  reading  apeniiv 
newspaper.  The  women,  such  as  are  well  to 
do,  are  engaged  in  cooking.  Out  of  the  whole 
of  the  families  called  on,  not  one  of  th 
number,  so  far  as  we  can  leani,  has  been  a 
churchy  or  is  accustomed  to  attend ;  the  usua 
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exoaae  being  the  want  of  decent  apparel.  The 
majoritj,  howeyer,  are  Roman  GathoUoe.  In 
many  instances  the  filthy  and  crowded  state  of 
the  apartments  is  simply  indescribable — there 
being  as  many  as  three  or  four  beds  in  one 
room,  meant  to  accommodate  male  and  female, 
old  and  young,  the  tick  and  the  healthy,  the 
liring  and  the  dead/' 

THs  is  a  dreadful  picture,  but  it  is  exceeded 
by  that  which  he  gives  of  one  of  the  closes  of 
the  Bridegate.    He  writes . — 

"  In  a  few  minutes  we  grope  our  way,  in  an 
inclined  posture,  through  the  entrance  to  one  of 
those  low  narrow  closes.  A  small  stream  of 
impure  water  flows  to  the  right,  aud,  with  the 
odour  of  putrifying  animal  substances,  it  smells 
to  suffocation ;"  and  then  he  mentions  the  im- 
pression conveyed  by  this  scene  of  misery  to 
the  friend  who  accompanied  him.  "Qur 
friend,"  he  continues,  ''«who  now  follows  re- 
luctantly, as  if  under  the  influence  of  some 
mysterious  spell,  or  haunted  by  some  terrible 
dread,  keeps  ever  and  anon  muttering  behind 
us — '  It  is  frightful !  How  do  they  live  ?  How 
do  the  poor  creatures  live  ?'  " 

It  is  very  evident  that  these  pictures  are 
drawn  fh>m  amid  the  Irish  population  of  the 
city,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lower  classes 
among  the  Scotch  are  remarkable  for  neatness 
of  appearance  and  orderly  demeanour  on  the 
Sabbath. 

In  the  following  chapter,  the  author  leads 
us  up  the  Trongate  and  the  {High-street, 
giving  us  graphic  pictures  of  each  locality;  and 
one  extract  we  make  of  a  circumstance  nar- 
rated as  occurring  in  Argyle-street. 

**  Hurrying  along,  one  more  unfortunate  is 
met :  hunger  and  rice  haye  committed  ravages 
upon  her  pale,  haggard  countenance.'' 

" '  Jist  a  bawbee.  Sir,'  she  says  to  one  who 
first  approaches ;  *  I  haye  tasted  naething  the 
day.' 

"  *  To  the  devil  with  you ! '  exclaims  the 
good  Sunaritan." 

*'  *  Be  off  with  you,'  now  shouts  a  polio  eman 
who  has  been  watd^g  her  movements  the 
last  few  minutes. 

''  And  so  the  poor  oreatore,  like  a  dog,  is 
driven  away  into  a  side  street,  muttering  as 
she  goes  words  of  just  reproach  against  a  world 
in  which  she  has  been  alike  neglected,  wronged, 
and  punished." 

There  is  pure  benevolence  expressed  in  this 
passage,  and  it  were  well  if  more  in  the  world, 
entertained  the  same  sentiments. 

The  Sunday  being  concluded,  the  Srd  chap- 
ter enters  into  the  Monday  of  the  Glasgow 
week.  It  is  styled,  "The  Clergyman's  Day 
of  Best;"  then  follows  a  description  of  "Argyle- 
street  on  a  Monday  Evening."  As  the  book 
is  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  tho  days  of 
the  week,  and  an  account  of  the  occupation  on 
each,  follow  in  due  course.  Anecdotes  of 
deep  social  interest  are  interspersed  through- 


out. The  representations  are  somewhat  dark» 
but  probably  even  lighter  than  the  reality. 
Terrible  scenes  are  depicted,  to  which  we 
would  fain  shut  our  eyes,  but  as  they  exbt, 
we  must  not  refuse  to  see  them.  Wilful  blind- 
nets  could  only  be  a  folly  and  a  crime. 

The  book  is  interesting,  and  may  be  ex- 
treniely  useful,  exposing  completely  much  that 
needs  remedy*  It  is  written  with  a  kindly 
feeling  and  acute  sympathy  for  the  poor. 
Many  an  hour  may  be  sp«it  profitably  in  its 
perosal  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  their 
fellow-creatures;  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  suoh.  It  is  written  fluently  and 
pleasantly,  there  is  nothing  dry  or  stupid  in 
it,  and  the  attention,  therefore,  has  not  to  be 
chained  down  per  force  to  the  pages.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  short  paper  on  "  Social 
Evils :  their  Causes  and  Remedies."  This  oon- 
tains  excellent  remarks,  still  characterised  by 
the  same  pure  benevolence ;  with  one  extract 
from  this  portion  of  the  work,  too  true  to  be 
omitted,  we  must  conclude  :-^ 

"  To  realise,"  says  the  author,  "  aright  a 
a  human,  not  to  say  a  Christian  sympathy  is 
to  witness  with  one's  own  eye  the  sickening 
houses  of  the  poor.  Either  these  neglected 
people  are  our  fellow-creatures,  '  the  children 
of  God'  in  reality,  alike  with  ourselves,  or  they 
are  not.  If  they  are,  then  all  simpering 
sympathy  and  mere  profession  of  love  for  them 
is  mockery.  An  earnest  practical  effort  to 
elevate  them  needs  to  be  made." 

This  little  book  deserves  encouragement,  the 
object  of  it  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  matter,  as 
we  said  before,  interesting.  Both  instruction 
and  profit  may  be  gained  by  reading  it.  The 
first  edition  of  the  volume  was  exhausted,  we 
believe,  in  a  few  weeks. 


The  Balladt  of  Scotland,  Edited  by  Professor  Ai- 
TOiJH,  Edinburgh :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons 
Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Iv  a  new  collection  of  Scottish  Ballads  was  requi- 
site, Professor  Aytoun  is  the  best  man  of  the 
present  daj  to  edit  them.  This  question  is  partly 
answered  bj  the  circnmstance  that  the  editor  has 
collated  the  different  editions  preriously  published , 
and  appended  notes  to  each  ballad  which  are  often 
importent,  and  always  interesting.  These  two 
volumes  are  therefore  a  collated  edition  ol  Scottish 
ballads,  with  criticisms.  The  introduction  to  the 
ballads  is  a  little  book  in  ilself>  and  an  excellent 
description  of  the  collections  previously  made.  The 
recitation  of  his  own  works  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  is  contrasted  with  the  position  of  the 
bards  in  ancient  times,  and  a  very  close  resemblance 
exists  between  the  two  costoros ;  only  the  bards 
had  barons  and  their  retainers  for  an  audience, 
while  Mr.  Dickens  has  the  better-paying  middle 
classes,  then   an  almost   unknown  power.    The 
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buds  of  former  tiroes  were  ''printers  and  pab- 
lisbers,"  or,  at  least,  "  booksellers*'  in  fact.  8oroe 
of  them  were  probably  journalists.  All  of  tbem 
were  not  anthors.  The  division  of  labour  had 
commenced  even  then;  and  while  some  of  the 
wandering  bands  were  musicians,  others  were  poets, 
and  some  were  "  players"  merely,  who  recited  that 
which  others  had  invented.  The  ballads  of  ancient 
tiroes,  as  we  have  them,  are  probably  the  produc- 
tions of  many  minds.  Alterations,  if  not  improve- 
ments, had  occurred  as  the  ballad  rolled  along  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave.  Some  of  these  changes 
were  adopted  in  certain  localities  and  rejected  in 
others.  The  words  of  one  ballad  were  applied 
occasionally  to  events  which  were  not  contemplated 
by  the  original  author.  It  is  obvious  that  favonrite 
verses  were  extracted  from  their  original  setting 
and  placed  in  strange  company.  The  change  in 
the  meaning  of  language  also  had  some  influence 
in  the  production  of  various  readings  of  the  ballads. 
For  all  these  reasons  we  cannot  regard  them  as 
having  come  down  to  us  in  their  original  state. 
When  the  poetry  of  the  country  was  passed  through 
the  printing  press,  these  processes  were  arrested. 
The  changes  which  occurred  then  originated  only  in 
the  fancies  of  compilers,  or  the  mistakes  of  readers. 
A  careful  revision  of  the  ballads  with  these  facts 
in  view  is  the  work  that  the  editor  has  undertaken. 
The  first  in  the  first  volume  is  the  ballad  of  *'  Sir 
Patrick  Spcns,"  assigned  by  the  editor  to  the 
catastrophe  which  occurred  in  1281,  when  a  num- 
ber of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  "had  accompanied 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  III.  to 
Norway,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  King 
Eric,  were  drowned  on  the  voyage  home.  This 
view  is  opposed  to  the  verse — 

"  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 
To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem  ; 
The  king's  daoghter  of  Noroway, 
111  thon  masn  bring  her  hame." 

The  little  word  o/'m  the  third  line  is  altered  by 
the  editor,  and  the  line  reads  "The  King*s 
daughter  to  Noroway.'*  This  change  gets  over 
that  difficulty,  but  the  last  line  does  not  read  well. 
It  was  not  customary  to  use  the  verb  " to  bring" 
in  that  sense  latterly.  The  ballad  is  indeed  six 
hundred  years  old,  or  nearly,  if  this  theory  be 
correct;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  common 
conversation,  "  to  bring  a  person  on  bis  way  ** 
meant,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  north-east,  to 
convey.  Professor  Aytoun  reminds  his  readers 
that  he  only  adopts  Motherwell's  opinion,  and  he 
follows  a  high  authority.  Others  assign  a  place  to 
the  ballad  in  the  same  century,  and  refer  it  to  the 
fate  of  the  deputation  who  were  sent  to  "bring 
hame  the  maid  of  Norway"  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III. ;  but  tbey  forget  that— 

"  The  king  tits  in  Damfermlioe  town. 
Drinking  the  blade-red  wine  ; 
0,  whaar  shall  I  get  a  skeely  skipper 
To  sail  this  ship  of  mine?'* 

And  it  is  the  king  who  ordered  out  Sir  Patrick 


Spans  on  his  mission.  Another  data  of  antiqiiariea 
cut  away  two  centuries  from  the  date  of  the  ballad, 
and  bring  it  down  to  the  reign  of  James  III. ;  but 
the  circumstances  referred  to  in  that  reign  would 
not  justify  or  support  the  verses,  which  were 
doubtless  founded  on  truth.  There  are  four  verses 
which  this  section  of  critics  employ  in  support  of 
their  opinion. 

"  Thrj  felcheJ  a  web  o*  the  silken  daith. 
Another  o*  the  twine, 
And  thpy  wrapped  them  into  the  good  shipTs  aide. 
But  aje  the  sea  cam  in." 

The  second  of  these  verses  only  assigns  "leathern 
shoon  "  to  "  our  gude  Scots  lairds,"  an  article  of 
clothing  which  they  might  have  possessed  even  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Then  the  third  and  fourth 
are  stumbling  blocks  to  these  people  : — 

O,  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  sit, 

Wi*  their  fans  into  their  hand, 
Before  thej  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  land. 

0  lang,  lang  may  their  ladies  sit, 
Wt'  their  gowd  kaims  in  their  hair, 

A  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  lords, 
For  them  they'll  see  nae  mair. 

Fans  and  gowd  kaims  are  deemed  rather  extra- 
vagant for  Scottish  ladies,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  some  doubt  whether  '*  their  ain  dear  lords*' 
had  the  advantages  of  "  leathcn  shoon;"  and  webs 
of  silk  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  so  common 
that  one  would  have  been  at  hand,  and  employed 
to  stop  the  gap  in  the  ship  when  the  bolt  gave 
way.  These  objections  proceed  upon  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  condition  of  the  country  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  before  the  great  war  of 
independence.  Scotland  was  more  populous,  more 
prosperous,  and  far  richer  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.  than  in  the  reign  of  James  IIL 
Its  material  prosperity  was  retarded  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Edward  of  England,  when  he  sought  its 
crown,  and  all  the  wars  that  followed  subsequently 
with  the  Stuarts.  When  one  of  them  ascended 
the  English  throne,  the  persecutions  for  religious 
opinions  succeeded ;  and  we  doubt  whether  Scot- 
land was  much  more  populous  or  wealthier  in 
1750  than  in  1250.  The  five  centuries  of  troubles 
did  not  enrich  Scotland,  except  in  song  and  story, 
in  struggles  and  traditions — in  the  memory  of 
martyrs  for  /jivil  and  religious  freedom. 

Professor  Aytoun's  insular  experiences  have 
given  us  the  following  note : — 

It  is  true  that  the  name  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  ntti  men- 
tioned in  history  ;  but  I  am  able  to  state  that  tradition  ha* 
preserved  it.  In  the  little  island  of  Papa  Shonaaj,  one  of 
the  Arcadian  group,  lying  over  against  Norway,  there  is  a 
large  grave  or  tnmalas,  which  has  been  knowo  to  the  in- 
habitants,  from  time  immeraori>«l,  as  "the  grave  of  Sir 
Patrick  Spens."  The  Scottit h  ballads  were  not  early  enrrent 
in  Orkney,  a  Scandinavian  ^country ;  so  it  is  very  nnlikdy 
that  the  poem  could  have  originated  the  name.  The  people 
know  nothing  beyond  the  traditional  appellation  of  the  spot, 
and  they  have  no  legend  to  tell.  Spens  is  a  Scottish,  not  a 
Scandinavian  name;  is  it,  then,  a  forced  conjecture,  tliat 
the  shipwreck  took  place  off  the  iron  bound  coast  of  tb^ 
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Borthrrn  tskadt,  which  did  aoi  then  belong  to  the  Crown  of 
Scotland?  **  Half  own  to  /berdani.**  •ignifies  nothing 
more  than  that  the  Teisel  went  down  half  way  between 
Norway  and  the  port  of  embarkation. 

"  The  grave  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens"  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  tale  new  to  us,  and  was  unknown,  we 
presume,  to  the  narrator  previous  to  official  con- 
nexion with  the  Orkneys.  He  is,  we  think,  alto- 
ther  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  family  name 
"  Spens"  might  be  of  Scandinavian  origm,  although 
long  a  Scottich  name.  It  is  originally,  perhaps, 
the  same  name  as  Spence.  Indeed,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  the  two  names  differ  by  only  an 
orthographical  variation.  Scottish  names  fre- 
qaentlj  occur  among  the  Scandinavian  nations, 
while  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  England,  are  actually  Scandinavian 
colonies.  The  connection  of  our  insular  population 
with  the  Scandinavian  states  is  closer  than  even 
scholars  often  remember.      The   Normans  were 


only   Scandinavian    emigrants,  who  swarmed   to 
France  instead  of  to  the  British  coast. 

The  ballads  over  all  the  two  volumes  are  sup- 
plied with  notes  after  the  manner  of  the  first. 
There  is  not  much  to  say  of  many  of  them,  for 
they  are  modern  productions,  written  within  the 
days  of  printing.  In  other  cases  we  scarcely 
think  that  the  editor  has  followed  the  elder  ver- 
sion. The  ballad  of  Sir  James  the  Rose,  copied 
by  him,  makes  his  lover  a  traitor  to  the  knight. 
That  is  a  comparatively  modern  rendering  of  the 
tragedy.  An  elder  and  a  prettier  version  preserves 
her  fealty,  but  not  her  life.  It  is  more  dogmatic. 
The  heroine  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 
It  would  be  imj)Ossible  tu  make  a  collection  of 
Scotch  ballads  that  would  satisfy  every  person. 
These  two  volumes  are  the  most  complete  that  we 
have  seen,  and  they  will  be  deemed  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject  from  the  genius  and  the  pur- 
suits of  their  editor. 
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Kecekt  inquiry  has  been  directed  to  the  subject 
of  lunatics  and  lunatic  asylums  in  England,  and  the 
cases  of  Lady  Lytton  Bulwer  and  of  Mrs.  Turner 
have  told  the  public  that  grave  abuses  exist  in 
connection  with  these  asylums.  Yet  the  evil  is 
more  clearly  seen  than  readily  remedied,  and  the 
outcry  more  easily  raised  than  quelled. 

Many  men  fear  that  persons  of  sound  mind  may, 
by  the  interested  and  unprincipled,  be  condemned 
to  a  residence  among  the  insane.  Such  cases  have 
existed.  Eccentricity  is  pronounced  madness  where 
the  motive  for  such  a  decision  is  sufficiently  strong, 
and  then  the  wretched  victims,  once  proclaimed 
mad,  are  carefully  excluded  from  the  notice  of 
those  who  could  gainsay  the  statement,  and  has  no 
appeal  unless  at  a  great  expenditure. 

Madness  is  not  an  incurable  disease,  but  judi- 
cious treatment  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  reco- 
very of  insane  patients.  Yet  formerly  no  class  of 
persons  appear  to  have  been  treated  with  less 
wisdom,  kindness,  or  care,  and  those  very  instances 
have  proved  the  necessity  foi  lunatic  asylums  being 
placed  under  adequate  and  strict  supervision,  so  as 
to  give  the  patients  every  possible  chance  of  re- 
covery. 

One  mistake  in  the  inspection  of  lunatic  asylums 
is  the  regularity  of  visitation.  It  holds  out  a 
premium  to  unfair  practices.  The  visits  of  the 
inspectors  should  be  unexpected.  Conscientious 
guardians  of  the  insane  can  take  no  umbrage  at 
this ;  the  unprincipled  only  and  the  unprepared 
would  object,  and  their  objection  would  prove  the 
necessity  of  the  practice. 

The  insane,  from  their  utter  helplessness,  become 
^he  children  of  the  public,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 


public  to  watch,  protect,  and  guard  them  from 
injustice.  Where  unnecessary  detention  exists,  it 
is,  of  course,  at  the  instance  of  relations  and 
friendi;  and  the  unhappy  victim  has  no  hope  of 
rescue,  except  at  the  hands  of  the  public. 

The  stigma  of  insanity  raises  a  barrier  between 
help  and  the  victim,  and  the  verdict  of  a  medical 
man  may  fix  the  foul  wrong  on  the  sane. 

Who  heeds  the  cry  of  the  insane,  or  believes  bis 
frenzied  complaint  P  "  It  is  his  madness,**  says 
one.  "  Do  not  believe  him,'*  adds  another ;  and 
th^B  he  gains  nothing  but  disbelief  for  assertions 
which,  coming  perhaps  from  less  sane  lips,  would 
have  drawn  forth  displeasure  and  animadversion. 

The  license  has  been  withdrawn,  we  believe, 
from  the  asylum  where  Mrs.  Turner  was  confined. 
That  lady  was  insane  when  she  was  placed  in  the 
asylum,  but  she  was  detained  there  against  her 
wish,  by  brutal  means,  after  the  disease  had  passed 
away. 

Mr.  Kuck,  a  landowner,  of  Kent  and  of  Wales, 
was  placed  in  another  asylum  by  his  wife,  upon  the 
certificate  of  two  medical  gentlemen.  He  had 
become  a  habitual  drunkard,  and  was  extremely 
violent.  He  charged  his  wife  with  offences  of 
which  she  was  innocent,  and  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  all  the  symptoms  of  insanity.  While 
in  the  house  he  was  not  allowed  to  communicate 
with  his  relatives,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to 
see  him.  Seclusion  from  all  that  a  person  afflicted 
in  mind  had  ever  loved  may  be  one  curative  pro- 
cess, but  we  should  not  select  it  by  the  rules  of 
common  kindness  or  common  sense. 

Mr.  Ruck  had  rich  relatives  who  could  apply  for 
orders  from  the  commissioners  or  from  a  superior 
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oonrty  who  oonld  and  who  did  employ  solieiton, 
and  who  inoarred  a  great  expense  in  carrying 
throogh  an  inquiry  which  has  terminated,  after 
serend  days,  in  his  liberty. 

If  Mr.  Rack  had  been  a  poor  man,  that  is  to 
say,  a  person  with  a  professioiud  income  bat  with- 
oat  property,  he  might  have  renudned  in  the  asy- 
1am  so  long  as  his  incaroerators  had  chosen  to  pay 
for  board  and  lodging  and  medioal  superintendence. 
Sobriety  had  made  him  sane.  The  confinement, 
so  far  as  conld  be  learned  from  the  evidence,  had 
done  him  good.  It  had  reduced  his  delusions,  and 
he  confessed  them.  The  only  dread  in  his  case  is 
that  he  will  drink  again ;  but  the  evidence  on  the 
inquiry  is  more  curious  than  its  merits.  The 
certificate  was  signed  by  two  medical  gentlemen, 
wbo  adopted  reports  they  had  heard  as  facts  within 
their  own  personal  knowledge.  The  same  error 
was  repeated  in  the  entries  of  the  asylum.  When 
the  "louatio  doctors'*  were  examined  they  were 
found  to  differ.  Some  of  them  think  that  delirium 
iremeni  is  not  insanity,  but  only,  we  suppose,  mad- 
ness ;  and  others  believed  that  Mr.  Buck  might  be 
at  liberty,  as  eured  and  sane,  while  some  thought 
him  liable  still  to  his  delusions,  and  one  suggested 
the  peculiarity  that  he  might  commit  crime  without 
incurring  punishment  in  his  existing  state.  The 
jury,  however,  pronounced  the  man  sane  and  sound, 
and  gaTc  him  his  liberty. 

The  cost  of  these  proceedings  on  these  commis- 
sions shows  the  necessity  of  wealth  in  obtaining 
justice ;  and  while  insane  persons  should  not  be 
left  at  large,  some  effective  check  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  imprisonment  of  the  sane  in 
asylums.  The  certificate  of  two  medical  men  is 
not  a  sufficient  check. 

The  opening  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  and  the 
Cherbourg  Docks  formed  the  leading  events  of  the 
month.  The  docks,  connected  with  the  leading 
French  railways,  and  supported  by  stupendous  fd):- 
tifications,  were  regarded  as  a  threat.  The  French 
power  of  mischief  in  the  Channel  is  much  increased 
by  their  existence.  During  war,  Cherbourg  would 
form  a  Sebastopol,  from  which  the  French  could 
perform  Sinope.  The  fortifications  which  protect 
the  port,  and  the  port  itself,  are  perfectly  unneces- 
sary, except  for  military  purposes.  Cherbourg  has 
no  commerce.  The  works  have  not  been  formed 
by  Napoleon;  he  found  them  in  progress.  They 
were  left  to  his  care  by  the  republic.  Ledru 
Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Lamartine  received  them 
from  the  Orleauists,  who  had  them  from  the  Bour- 
bons, who  obtained  them  in  an  advanced  state  from 
the  elder  Napoleon.  They  are,  indeed,  a  French 
idea  prosecuted  by  all  the  dynasties  for  fifty  years. 

The  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was  the  only  foreign 
sovereign  present  at  the  opening  of  the  docks; 
the  visit  was  undertaken  to  certify  the  enterUe 
eordiale.  That  visit  does  not  mask  the  character 
and  object  of  Cherbourg ;  there  need  be  no  decep- 
tion on  these  points.  Some  French  pamphleteers 
call  it  a  menace  to  the  English  coa&ts ;  it  must  be 
regarded  in  that  Ught.     The  docks  afford  shelter 


and  space  for  a  nomerons  leet ;  the  railways  ean 
concentrate  on  Cherbourg  in  a  few  hours  a  great 
army.  Steamers  could  land  them  on  several  points 
of  the  Channel  in  six  or  seven  hours.  Cherbourg 
resembles,  therefore,  a  bandit's  den,  where  the 
assailants  from  their  cave  in  the  rocks  can  watch 
the  roads,  and  spring  on  the  traveller  when  oppor- 
tunity is  offered.  The  construction  of  this  forti- 
fication has  already  drawn  heavily  on  our  finance; 
works  have  been  formed  in  the  Channel  Islands  to 
watch  the  works  at  Cherbourg.  Battery  answers 
to  battery,  and  as  the  French  build,  we  build. 
This  armed  peace  has  all  the  expense  of  war ;  it  is 
a  duel  in  spending.  Even  that  is  better  than  the 
same  contest  attended  by  the  bloodshed.  If  nations 
would  settle  quarrels  by  a  review  of  their  material 
strength,  sorrow  would  be  spared.  Taxes  are  bad, 
and  France  can  afford  heavy  taxes  no  better  than 
Britain,  yet  the  payments  are  frequently  not  so 
bad  as  their  purposes.  Still,  France  will  not  pay 
for  anything  greater  than  a  demonstration,  although 
the  French  like  exhibitions.  Cherboui^  requires 
in  our  islands  a  stronger  army,  more  fo:tifications, 
more  ships.  The  Liberal  members  of  Parliament 
have  alone  spoken  out  on  that  subject.  The  friends 
of  the  party  in  power  are  silent ;  they  are  instructed, 
perhaps,  to  say  nothing ;  they  may  think,  notwith- 
standing. One  member  for  a  metropolitan  borough 
has  told  his  constituents  that  an  inva«ion  of  this 
country  by  four  or  ^le  hundred  thouaand,  would 
overthrow  our  liberties.  An  invasion  by  four 
millions  would  render  their  destruction  still  more 
secure.  Even  the  former  number  cannot  be  easily 
obtained.  The  French  army  are  half  a  million, 
but  they  have  to  garrison  Algeria  and  France,  and 
^v  :tch  their  frontiers.  If  this  force  could  be  col- 
It- c  ed,  ships  would  also  require  to  be  collected. 
They  cannot  be  concealed.  They  cannot  be  kept 
i::  Paris,  and  sent  down  to  Cherbourg  when  re- 
quired. Some  security  exists  in  the  fact  that  we 
shall  know,  before  the  fleet  with  four  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men  come  over,  that  the  ships  have 
been  built.  An  invasion  by  that  number  of  men 
is  not  so  much  the  object  of  fear  as  a  razsia  by 
smaller  armies  and  fleets;  and  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  and  preserving  a  large  Channel  fleet, 
arising  out  of  Cherbourg  and  its  powers  of  mis- 
chief. 

The  party  at  Cherbourg  received  intelligence 
daring  the  fete  that  the  Atlantic  cable  was  laid, 
and  in  operation.  The  wire  neutralises  the  forti- 
fications in  warlike  operations  foreseen  and  met  with 
in  ordinary  times.  It  shortens  our  communications 
with  the  fleet  on  the  North  American  and  West 
Indian  stations  by  at  least  one  half.  It  cannot 
shorten  the  voyage  in,  but  it  will  take  orders  to 
return  without  any  loss  6f  time.  The  British  fleets 
are  always  able  to  command  the  Channel,  if  they 
were  in  or  near  that  passage ;  but  they  are  scattered 
over  the  world.  The  extension  of  telegraphing 
will  concentrate  them  one-half  closer  than  they 
have  been  ever  before — not  in  actual  distance,  but 
in  time.     Thus,  Cherbourg  on  its  opening  day  was 
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obeckmated  in  part  by  tbe  scientific  triumpb  of  the 
montb ;  and  tbe  men  of  peace  bad  met  in  part  the 
preparations  of  tbe  men  of  war.  The  empire  may, 
or  may  not,  be  peace ;  the  influence  of  Chcrboarg 
may  be  hostile ;  the  influence  of  gutta  percha  is 
pacifie. 

July  80th. — ^The  Peers  agreed  not  to  persist  in  their 
amendments  on  the  Scotch  Unirersity  Bill,  so  that  the 
measure  is  safe.  Nothing  was  done  in  the  Commons. 
The  particulars  of  the  capture  of  Owalior,  and  the 
death  of  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  along  with  the  pursuit 
and  seizure  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  are  telegraphed. 
The  loss  of  the  rehels  is  great,  hut  fifteen  thousand  men 
fled  with  Tantia Topee,  who  has  carried  away  Scindiah's 
crown  jewels,  and  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  hullion.  The  Maharajah  was  reseated  on  his  throne. 
The  fighting  commenced  on  the  17th,  and  the  town  and 
palace  were  taken  on  the  1 9th  June. 

81  ST. — Parliament  is  to  he  prorogued  on  Monday, 
according  to  some  rumours.  Last  night  notice  was 
given  of  good  intentions  for  the  next  year. 

Auovar  2nd. — The  papers  are  occupied  with  fetes 
which  are  to  he  given  at  Cherbourg,  and  the  particulars 
of  the  capture  of  Gwalior.    There  Is  no  other  news. 

Sbd.— Parliament  was  prorogued  this  forenoon,  in 
one  of  tbe  common  class  of  speeches.  The  Queen  waa 
not  present 

4th. — ^The  proposed  fetes  at  Cherbourg,  and  the  pro- 
posed visit  of  her  Majesty,  has  drawn  sight^aeers  to 
naturally  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  French  coast. 
They  go  in  any  numbers,  and  the  people  of  Cherbourg 
will  reap  their  harvest  in  the  harvest  month. 

5th. — Her  Majesty  arrived  at  Cherbourg  safely  In 
the  Royal  yacht,  which  easily  steamed  away  from  its 
escort  under  Admiral  Lyons.  The  port  of  Cherbourg 
was  occupied  chiefiy  by  the  Queen's  subjects.  There 
are  said  to  be  six  thousand  British  yachtsmen  and  sea- 
men in  the  port,  and  they  have  managed  to  take  Cher- 
bourg once  more.  Exactly  one  hundred  years  since 
their  ancestors  took  the  place  in  a  difiTerent  fashion. 
The  same  work  may  be  cut  out  for  their  sons.  The 
Queen  was  greeted  warmly  by  the  Emperor,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  yacht,  and  Cherbourg  was  very  gay  when 
the  smoke  of  the  most  Royal  of  salutes  had  floated 
away. 

Intelliffence  was  received  to-day  that  the  Atlantic 
cable  is  laid  successfully  between  Ireland  and  New- 
foundland. Oreater  are  the  triumphs  of  peace  and 
science  applied  to  pacific  purposes  than  those  of  war. 

6th. — ^The  Queen  left  Cherbourg  to-day  in  safety ! 
The  rejoicings  were  on  a  more  magnificent  scale,  and 
the  entente  eordiale  was  proclaimed  at  the  Imperial 
banquet  With  the  Queen  the  greater  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish visitors  took  their  departure. 

7th. — The  journals  contain  nothing  but  the  parti- 
culars of  the  Cherbourg  fete  and  the  sinking  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.  The  latter  is  the  greater  event  of  the 
two. 

9th.— Another  telegraph  from  the  east  chronicles 
the  advances  of  the  expedition  by  which  the  British 
and  French  ambassadors  arc  accompanied  to  Tiensin, 
on  the  Peiho,  without  opposition.  The  intelligence 
from  India  confirms  the  dispersion  of  the  rebels.  The 
plague  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
ports.    The  Atlantic  cable  works  well. 

10th. — ^The  news  of  the  fatal  accident  to  the  Marquis 
of  Queensbury  made  known,  to  the  great  regret  of  very 
many  persons  whose  esteem  he  had  gained  when,  as 
Lord  Drum  Ian  rig,  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  East  India  Company  exercised  their  privilege,  for 
the  first  and  last  time,  by  nominating  C  Mills,  J.  Shep- 
herd, £.  Macnaghten,  R.  D.  Mangles,  W.  J.  Eastwick, 
H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esqrs.,  and  Sir  J.  W.  Hogg,  from  the 


elected  body  of  directors,  to  be  members  of  the  new 
Indian  Council.    The  Queen  left  for  Germany. 

I  1th. — Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Roebuck,  M.P.,  made 
speeches  at  the  opening  of  a  Mechanics*  Institute  at 
Tynemoulh,  in  which  their  own  impressions  of  Cher- 
bourg were  stated — that  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  though 
not  contraverted,  caused  some  sensation  in  France. 

l^th.— The  signals  'jof  the  Trans-Atlantic  Company 
work  well,  and  the  wire  seems  now  to  be  an  established 
fact  Some  time  will  elapse  before  the  company  go 
into  general  business.  The  Csnadian  ministoy  were 
defeated  on  the  28th  July,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  50,  on  a 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Piche,  '*  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  house  that  the  city  of  Ottawa  ought  not  to  be 
the  permanent  seat  of  Government  for  the  province." 
The  ministry  resigned  next  day,  and  the  Governor* 
General  sent  for  Mr.  Brown,  the  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Olobo,  and  the  representative  of  Toronto,  to  form  a  new 
government 

18th. — The  message  of  the  Queen  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  forwarded  this  afternoon— 
this  being  the  first  use  made  of  the  cable.  Thanks  to 
four  hydraulic  presses,  the  Mersey  was  safely  "  pushed" 
into  the  water  this  afternoon.  Her  Majesty  arrived  at 
Potsdam. 

14th.— The  Indian  letters  recapitulate  events  long 
known.  A  telegraphic  announcement  of  the  advance 
of  the  allied  expedition  in  the  Peiho,  and  the  capturo 
of  Takow,  one  of  the  large  cities  of  China,  has  been 
pnblished.  By  this  course  the  expedition  appears  to 
have  passed  between  Pekin  and  its  food,  for  the  capital 
depends  apon  the  southern  rice,  and  it  reaches  them  by 
the  river.  Intelligence  from  America  describes  the 
ruah  to  the  Fraser's  river  diggings  as  ver]F  like  an 
exodus  from  California.  Gold  is  said  also  to  have 
been  found  on  other  rivers  in  the  British  territory. 
Efforts  have  been  made  fn  this  country  to  secure  pas* 
sages  to  the  new  land  of  bullion.  There  is  no  royal 
road,  however:  or  none  more  royal  than  the  West 
India  steamers,  Panama,  and  northwards. 

16th. — An  Indian  mail  is  telegraphed  to*  day,  but 
without  any  intelligence  of  importance.  The  rebels 
are  broken  up  greatly,  and  only  hold  together  in  com. 
par'atively  small  bodies.  Tantia  Topee  and  his  men 
have,  however,  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their 
pursuers  hitherto,  or  to  march  away  from  them.  There 
are  arrivals  to-day  from  nearly  every  point  of  the 
compass.  The  West  India  Mail  has  no  news,  but  plenty 
of  money.  The  Persia  has  made  the  pasMge  out  to 
America  in  seven  days — the  shortest  run  that  has  ytt 
been  accomplished.  At  the  railway  meetings  for  the 
half.year,  the  dividends  have  all  been  lower,  and  no- 
thing  in  some  cases.  One  reason,  at  least,  is  the  de- 
crease of  traffic.  Even  in  the  last  week  the  returns  are 
five  per  cent  under  those  of  the  corresponding  week  in 
the  last  year,  or  jg  10,000  upon  the  week. 

17th.— Official  accounts  of  the  arrival  of  the  Queen 
at  Potsdam  on  the  13th  inst,  and  from  Newfoundland, 
to  the  evening  of  the  16th,  appeared  simultaneously  in 
the  newspapers  of  to-day. 

19th. — The  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Jeddah  re- 
ceived. After  suffering  firom  shot  and  shell  for  three 
days,  the  authorities  hanged  eleven  murderers,  for  the 
punishment  of  whom  these  hostilities  were  undertaken 

20th. — Intelligence  of  a  collision  between  the  steam- 
ers Europa  and  Arabia,  off*  Cape  Race,  transmitted  to 
London ;  but  not  being  sufficiently  explicit,  particulars 
were  telegraped  for  at  5  p.m. ;  at  7.80  p.m.,  a  reply, 
consisting  of  sixty  words,  was  received. 

21st. — The  Paris  Moniteur  published  this  morning 
intelligence  of  peace  with  China.  It  comes  by  St. 
Petersburg,  and  is  believed  generally.  The  terms  in- 
clude repayments  of  expenses,  the  residence  of  diplo- 
matic agents  in  the  Chinese  cities,  Fekin  inclusive,  and 
the  perfect  toleration  of  Christian  religion.    The  treaty 
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:s  laid  to  have  been  signed  on  the  22nd  of  Jane,  when 
the  expedition  had  arriyed  within  ten  mile<  of  Pekin. 
It  is  made  jointly  with  the  British  and  the  French 
ambassadors.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  has  thus  added  ano- 
ther to  his  niunerous  claims  on,  and  services  to,  the 
country.  The  treaty  will  open  China  to  European  in. 
iluences,  but  the  prejudice  of  the  people,  and  their 
rulers,  will  not  disappear  quickly ;  and  our  merchants 
need  not  buy  or  sell  in  anticipation  of  great  transac- 
tions there.  The  Chinese  are  industrious,  and  supply 
their  own  wants. 

2Srd. — The  doubts  expressed  regarding  the  accuracy 
of  the  intelligence  that  peace  has  been  concluded  with 
China  are  partially  removed  to-day.  The  intelligence 
came  overland  from  the  Russian  embassy  in  Pekin  to 
St.  Petersburgh.  The  Emperor  and  the  Empress  of 
France  have  not  yet  escaped  from  Britanny,  which  is  a 
part  of  his  dominions  wnerewith  Napoleon  was  pre- 
viously unacquainted.  The  Empress  of  Austria  was 
delivered  of  a  son  yesterday — who  may  live  to  wear  the 
iron  crown  or  to  lose  luly.  Our  Queen  is  still  in 
Prussia,  surrounded  by  demonstrations  of  esteem  from 
the  Prussian  population.  Her  Majesty's  message  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Sfr.  Buchanan's 
reply  upon  the  opening  of  the  sub-Atlantic  telegraph 
have  been  published.  As  they  are,  or  should  have 
been,  documents  worthy  of  presentation,  we  subjoin 
them.  The  first  is  from  the  Queen — short  enough  for 
the  subject : — 

TUB  qvum  to  thb  riEsiDiKT. 

TheQason  desires  to  eongratttlala  the  President  npon  the 
successful  completion  of  this  great  international  work,  in 
wliioh  tbe  Queen  has  taken  the  deepest  interest.  The  Queen 
is  convinced  that  the  President  will  join  with  her  in  fervently 
hoping  that  the  eleetrie  cable  which  now  connects  Great 
Britain  with  the  United  States  will  prove  an  additional  link 
between  the  two  nations,  whose  friendship  is  founded  npon 
their  oemmon  interests  and  reciprocal  esteem.  The  Qaeen 
has  much  pleasure  in  thus  directly  communicating  with  the 
President,  and  in  renewing  to  him  her  best  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  Sutes. 

The  measaffe  is  carelessly  composed,  and  has  not, 
we  presume,  been  written  by  her  Majesty,  but  by  some 
of  the  literary  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  construct 
the  speeches  from  the  throne.  Her  Majesty  claimft  to 
be  the  one  who  has  taken  the  **  deepest  interest"  in  the 
cable.  It  is  the  *' deepest  interest"  quoted  on  the 
exchange;  but  whether  her  Majesty  has  been  more 
interested  in  this  cable  than  any  one  else,  or  in  anything 
else,  is  a  question  not  solved.  The  Queen  certainly  might 
h^ve  acknowledged  the  efforts  of  the  men  who  have 
provided  the  money  and  the  skill  for  this  great  work, 
and  going  further  might  have  acknowledged  this  power 
over  men's  minds  by  whom  the  seed  of  knowledge  and 
the  means  to  cultivate  the  germs  were  planted  in  the 
soul.    The  President  supplies  that  deficiency  : — 

TO  HER  UAJESTT    VICrrollIA,  QUEKX  OF  GIIKAT  BRITAIN. 

The  President  cordially  reciprocates  the  congratulations  u 
her  Mnjesty  the  Queen  on  the  success  of  the  grent  interna* 
tional  enterprise  acconpliibed  by  the  science,  skill,  nnd  in' 
domitablc  energy  of  the  two  oonntries.  It  is  a  triumph  mor^ 
gloriuus,  because  far  more  useful  to  mankind,  than  was  eve'' 
won  by  conqueror  on  the  field  of  battle.  May  the  Atlantic 
telegraph,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  prore  to  be  a  bond 
of  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  the  kindred  nations, 
and  an  instrument  destined  by  Divine  Providence  to  diffuse 
religion,  civilisation,  liberty,  and  law  throughout  the  woild. 
In  this  view  will  not  all  the  nntions  of  Christendom  spon- 
taneously nnite  in  the  declaration  that  it  shsll  be  for  ever 
neutral,  and  that  its  communications  shall  be  held  sacred  in 
passing  to  the  places  of  their  destination,  even  in  the  midst 
of  hostilities? 

(Signed)  Jamks  Bucrai^jl:^. 

Then  he  prays  that  the  telegraph  may  disseminate 
law  throughout  the  world,  a  consummation  not  to  be 


expected  with  the  present  length  of  our  lawa  and  the 
rate  of  telegraphing.  And  he  asks  whether  the  nations 
of  Christendom  will  not  consent  to  render  the  telegraph 
neutral  in  time  of  war  ?  The  question  admits  only  one 
answer.  They  will  decline  that  arrangement  so  long  as 
they  make  wars. 

24th. — W.  Savage  Landor,  the  celebrated  poet  and 
politician  of  Bath,  who  is  now  approaching  his  ninetieth 
year,  was  yesterday  cast  in  one  thousand  pounds  of 
damages  with  the  expenses  of  the  case,  for  a  series  of 
infamous  libels  on  Mrs.  Yescombe,  the  wife  of  a  clergy- 
man in  that  city,  with  whose  family  he  had  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  for  several  years  :  and  with  whom  he 
seems  to  have  quarrelled  respecting  the  education  of  a 
young  lady — and  her  place  of  residence— both  points 
on  which  Mrs.  Yescombe  was  likely  to  be  a  better 
judge  than  her  assailant  The  libels  seem  to  have  had 
no  foundation  in  fact,  Mr.  Phinn,  who  was  counsel  for 
Mr.  I«andor  would  have  compromised  the  case,  but  he 
had  no  instructions,  and  he  offered  no  justification.  It 
is  melancholy  to  find  the  name  of  an  excellent  scholar, 
an  able  writer,  and  a  man  who  could  and  should  have 
lived  in  good  society  for  a  long  life,  sullying  its  close 
by  the  use  of  great  powers  of  satire  against  a  harmless 
lady  in  a  style  most  unscrupulous. 

A  sad  collision  between  two  parts  of  a  railway  train 
yesterday,  on  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton railway,  led  to  the  immediate  death  of  eleven 
persona,  and  the  injury  of  a  great  number  who  are  not 
all  expected  to  survive. 

26th.— The  East  India  Company,  at  a  meeting  this 
day,  confirmed  the  annuity  of  £2,000  annually,  formerly 
voted  to  Sir  John  Lawrence.  This  we  suppose  will  be 
one  of  their  closing  acta  and  ia  graceful. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  company's  cable  is  reported 
to  be  in  good  working  order,  and  giving  strong  signals. 

From  A.nerica  it  instated  that  thirty  thousand  miners 
had  arrived  at  the  new  gold  field  within  the  British 
territory  on  the  Pacific.  They  were  chiefly  from 
California.  A  great  part  of  these  were  natives  of  this 
country  who  had  settled  in  California,  but  preferred  a 
British  colony  yielding  gold  to  that  State.  They  suffer 
great  privations  at  present  from  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions ;  and  the'few  farmers  of  Vancouver's  Island,  along 
with  the  Indians  on  the  mainland,  have  made  the  most 
out  of  these  gold  fields  hitherto. 

26th. — News  from  the  new  gold  regions  are  that  the 
Fraser  river  is  in  its  periodical  fiood,  and  no  gold  can 
be  got  until  the  waters  fall,  but  as  miners  have  flocked 
by  thousands  from  California,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
food  in  the  country,  much  distress  exists  and  the  highest 
prices  for  provisions  in  the  world  have  been  reached. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  July  last,  when 
compared  with  those  of  July,  1857t  showed  a  decrease 
of  ig;  1,000,000  in  our  exportations  for  the  month. 

Count  de  Persigny,  the  former  ambaasador  to  our 
court  from  France  has  delivered  an  oration,  wherein  he 
insists  cordially  and  earnestly  on  the  propriety  of  the 
alliance  between  Britain  and  France,  and  praises  the 
character  of  the  English  people. 

A  Russian  squadron  on  its  way  somewhere,  probably 
to  the  Mediterranean,  has  visited  Portsmouth  but  has 
not  obtained  admission. 

27th.«— Telegraphic  reports  have  been  received  in 
anticipation  of  the  Indian  mail,  containing  no  intelli- 
gence except  the  resignation  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  of 
his  command  at  Poonah.  The  Chinese  Emperor  has 
agreed  to  pay  i£  1,200,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition  against  him.  The  Chinese  have  been 
long  drawing  heavy  payments  from  Europe  for  pro- 
duce, and  -we  suppose  that  the  Emperor  can  aflbrd  tbe 
money.  At  Canton  and  the  South  of  the  empire 
afifairs  have  assumed  a  worse  appearance,  and  Canton 
has  again  been  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.  No- 
thing is  heard  of  the  Chinese  rebels  who  appear  to  be 
idle  when  others  are  busy. 
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l^he  yellow  fever  has  appeared  at  New  Orleans  with 
considerable  Tirulence,  and  the  deaths  are  said  to  be 
sixty  daily.  The  number  is  great  for  a  limited  popit- 
lationi  and  that  of  New  Orleans  is  small  at  this  season, 
when  all  who  can  abandon  the  city,  desert  their  town 
homes  for  a  colder  region.  The  excitement  res- 
pecting the  success  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Telegraph 
nas  turned  the  heads  of  the  Americans.  They  forget 
that  it  is  useless  for  private  messages  excepting  those 
of  very  wealthy  persons.  It  does  not  work  much 
iaster  Uian  a  word  per  minute,  hitherto,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  captial  invested  is  nearly  two  shillings 
for  every  minute.  Great  improvements  must  be  made 
before  it  will  heed  any  objects,  except  commercial  and 
political  messages^  or  those  of  very. wealthy  persons. 
The  communication  from  Newfoundland  to  the  colonial 
and  States  cities,  is  not  much  shorter  than  the  sub- 
Atlantic  telegraph  itself,  and  these  charges  will  have 
to  be  added  to  the  ocean  tariff.  The  companies  on  this 
aide  of  the  water  will  have  their  charges  to  make ; 
and  altogether  an  ordinary  message  must  be  a  fire  or 
six  guinea  luxury.  The  United  States  people  claim 
great  credit  on  slender  grounds  for  this  achievement 
in  science.  The  wire  certainly  would  not  have  been 
laid,  if  the  officers  of  the  Niag>i'<^t  the  United  States 
ahip  employed  in  conjunetion  with  the  Agamemnon, 
had  obtained  their  way.  The  wire  would  not  have 
been  made  except  for  the  existence  of  the  works  at 
Liverpool  and  London.  The  instruments  were,  v*e 
believe,  supplied  from  Glasgow.  The  money  could 
not  have  been  found,  except  by  the  exertions  of  the 
merchants  in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London.  With 
these  deductions  the  balance  of  credit  to  the  United 
States  is  inconsiderable. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  has  published  a  long  letter  on 
the  necessities  caused  by  Cherbourg.  He  wants  more 
ships  in  the  channel  and  more  men  for  the  ships ;  and 
he  suggests  that  the  seaports  should  all  be  garrisoned 
by  marines — a  measure  that  haa  been,  he  says,  adop- 
ted. The  entente  eordiale  on  the  Buonapartist  plan 
may  be  sound  as  the  Bank,  but  it  is  to  cost  a  mint  of 
money. 

28tb. — ^The  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England  show  a 
stock  of  bmlUon  amounting  to  £17,654,506.  The 
Turkish  Government  want  to  borrow  three  to  four  mil- 
lions. The  markeU  close  for  this  month,  without  any 
great  pressure  of  business.  The  harvest  has  pro- 
gressed  rapidly  during  the  week,  but  if  an  early,  it  will 
also  be  a  long  harvest  We  observed  oats  in  process 
of  cutting  in  July  near  London,  and  we  have  recently 
*seen  fields  that  will  not  be  ripe  for  some  time.  The 
returns  of  the  sales  of  British  wheat  for  the  week  are 
73,943  quarters  at  458.  Id. 

In  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  the  sales  of 
British  wheat  amounted  to  81,149  quarters  at  59s.  lOd.  ; 


and  on  the  coifresponcling  days  of  1855,  they  were  only 
40,895  quarters  at  68s.  9d.  The  fall  in  price,  since 
last  year,  is  therefore  14s.  9d.,  and  since  1855,  it  is 
23s.  8d. 

The  week  has  been  marked  unhappily  by  great  acci- 
dents. Thirteen  persons  were  killed,  and  it  is  said 
ninety  were  injured  on  Monday,  by  the  breakage  of 
the  couplings  on  an  excursion  train  from  Wolverhamp- 
ton to  Worcester,  while  returning.  The  calamity  appears 
to  have  been  caused  by  negligence.  At  Worthing,  in 
Sussex,  thirteen  persons,  chiefly  the  children  of  two 
families,  were  drowned  while  in  a  pleasure  boat.  This 
accident  occurred  firom  a  circumscribed  and  almost 
instantaneous  burst  of  wind,  not  unlike  a  tornado,  but 
the  boat  had  only  two  boatmen.  Four  gentlemen  were 
drowned  while  boating  at  another  place;  and  six 
colliers  lost  their  lives  by  an  avoidable  cause  in  a 
Welch  mine.  A  late  report  places  the  loss  of  life  in 
mining  at  one  thousand  yearly.  Nearly  all  these  lives 
might  have  been  saved  by  ordinary  caution. 

30th. — The  telegraphic  announc«ments  of  the  Bombay 
mail  describe  Tantia  Topee's  force  at  four  to  five  thou- 
sand men,  or  one  third  of  th}se  who  fled  from  Gwalior 
with  that  chief.  They  are  destitute  of  artillery,  but 
they  are  supplied  with  money,  abstracted  from  Scindiah's 
treasury.  Sir  Hope  Grant  had  marched  from  Lucknow 
with  a  force  against  the  Begum  and  the  town  of  Fyzabad 
which  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels. 
The  latter  are  scattered  through  Oude  as  guerilla 
bands  without  organisation.  The  rains  had  set  in. 
The^  is  no  other  news  from  India  which  is  generally 
tranquil. 

In  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph,  under  the  Atlantic,  the  city  hall  of  New  York 
was  set  on  fire,  and  so  much  of  it  consumed  that  a  new 
hall  will  be  necessary. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  16th 
August,  and  the  new  government  will  therefore  enjoy 
the  recess  in  peace.  The  Governor.  General  intimated 
an  intention  to  propose  a  federal  union  of  the  British 
North  American  nrovinees. 

The  Court  has  left  Prussia,  ^nd  the  Queen,  early  in 
the  month,  will  visit  Leeds  and  Edinburgh,  on  her 
journey  to  Balmoral. 

The  weather  last  week  became  much  colder  than 
usual  at  this  season,  and  continues  in  that  state,  with 
the  wind  generally  from  the  north  and  west.  The 
change  in  the  temperature  may  be  beneficial  to  some 
of  the  crops,  and  check  the  disease  with  which  the 
potato  fields  have  been  in  some  quarters  threatened. 
The  harvest  on  ^the  whole  is  earlier  than  for  some  sea- 
sons, and  with  ordinary  weather  will  be  completed  iu 
the  latest  districts  during  the  month. 

Consols  are  higher  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
month,  or  96}  to  97. 


LIFE    INSURANCE. 


Thk  Botal  Iksvrancb  Company  has  a  capital 
of  £2,000,000  Bubscribed  for  by  600  share- 
holders,  wlio  paid  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount, 
or  £200,000,  in  1845,  when  business  was 
commenced.  Their  returns  in  the  form  of 
bonus  or  dividend  are  equivalent  to  15  per 
cent,  on  their  payments.  The  shares  sell  for 
more  than  £6  12s.  6d.,  so  that,  in  addition  to 
the  dividends  during  the  period,  the  share- 
holders more  than  trebled  their  paid  capital  in 
value.    According  to  the  present  quotations, 


the  shares  are  worth  more  than  £650,000, 
and  £1,800,000  of  subscribed  capital  may  be 
called  up.  Its  accumulated  funds  now  exceed 
£600,000.  From  the  extensive  nature  of  its 
business,  and  the  number  of  its  agents — ^rather 
over  one  hundred  in  Scotland  alone — its 
managers  must  have  accomplished  a  vast 
quantity  of  preliminary  work  without  the 
disproportionate  outlay  which  has  destroyed 
many  young  offices.  We  observed,  some  time 
ago,  that  itsXife  business  had  been  procured  at 


LOtl  KE^  BBLOTID. 


ODCafifth  of  the  expense  paid  by  somo  offices. 
Tbo  Eoyal  Insurance  was  established  in  liver - 
pool,  and  has  branches  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Manchester.  It  combines  Fire 
with  Life  Assurance.  The  former  risk  termi- 
nates annually,  and  is  not  one  in  which  we 
take  a  particular  interest.  Although  Fire 
Insurance  is  a  duty,  that  department  has  been 
extremely  prosperous,  and  either  by  good 
fortune  or  good  judgment,  the  Eoyal  has  made 
annual  and  large  profits  from  this  section  of 
its  business,  which  promises  to  equal  soon  that 
of  the  oldest  offices. 

The  Life  department  is  based  upon  the 
general  funds  and  share  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, paid  or  subscribed.  In  1847  it  issued 
new  policies  covering  £64,983  188.  for 
premiums  of  £1,767  Is.  9d.,  and  in  1857  the 
new  policies  covered  £329,380  13s.  for  pre- 
miums of  £10,270  8s.  6d.  The  progress  of 
bnaineBs  was  five  times  larger  laat  year  than 
ten  years  ago.    The  holders  of  policies  have 


the  advantages  of  mutual  insurance  combbed 
with  those  of  a  proprietary  company;  as 
twQ'thvrdt  of  the  profile  are  assignedto  them. 
The  additions  made  to  a  policy  in  1854,  which 
was  current  during  the  existence  of  the  com- 
pany, or  for  nine  yearn,  amounted  to  eighteen 
per  cent,  upon  the  sum  assured.  This  is  a 
very  high  rate  of  bonus  to  policy  holders,  and 
from  the  character  of  the  manager  and  the 
position  of  the  directors  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  based  upon  accurate  calculations.  The 
rapid  advance  in  this  department  of  boaineM 
has  not  been  obtained  by  amalgamation  with 
any  other  company,  as  the  Eoyal  has  had  no 
transactions  of  this  description,  and  the  Uves 
are  selected,  therefore,  by  its  own  officials,  wldle 
the  premiums  payable  are  at  the  company's 
full  rates.  The  company  at  their  last  meeting 
placed  one -half  of  their  season's  profits  to  the 
credit  of  their  reserve  fand,  which  forms  part 
of  their  accumulations — an  example  which 
should  be  followed  generally. 


LOVE    ME,    BELOVED. 


Love  me,  beloved — ^the  lonely  hoon 

Are  paifling  slowly  and  sadly  by, 
1  am  sad  in  the  midst  of  the  joyous  flowers 

And  I  feel  alone  though  I  know  not  why ; 
Unless  it  be  that  thou  lov'st  me  not 
And  I  hare  passed  like  a  thing  forgot. 

LoTe  me,  beloved — the  music  notes, 
Which  firom  star  to  star  in  the  deep  sky  moTe, 

Come  down  to  me  in  those  helmlees  boats 

Call'd  the  soft  night  winds.    And  a  hand  I  lore 

Waves  the  deep  blue  ether  to  and  fro, 

That  the  note  I  lore  on  its  way  may  go  I 

LoTe  me,  beloved — that  I  may  learn 

Why  joy  is  sparkling  in  everything, 
Why  the  pure,  fair  stars  in  the  heavens  bum, 

And  their  silver  circles  of  pale  light  fling 
Down  to  the  earth,  like  a  ladder  bright, 
For  thought  to  rise  to  the  land  of  light ! 


Love  me,  beloved — ^the  moonlit  clouds, 

Which  like  foam-flakes  drift  in  the  endless  sky, 

Which  follow  each  other  in  frightened  crowds, 
Seem  far  away  in  immensity, 

And  yet  the  song  wreath  to  me  comes  down, 

Which  those  wanderers  weave  in  night's  jewelled 


Love  me,  beloved — that  I  may  bear 
The  beao^  in  which  the  earth  is  drowned ; 

Love  me,  oh  I  love  me,  that  thou  majfst  share 
The  wondrous  joy  of  that  wrondrous  sound 

Which  the  soul  of  music  to  earth  hath  given 

An  echo  true  from  the  far.  off  heaven  1 

Love  me,  beloved — for  only  thou 

Can*st  brighten  the  brightness  of  earth  tome, 
Can'st  chase  the  shadow  which  veils  it  now, 

And  make  my  spirit  as  light  and  free 
As  it  used  to  be,  when  life's  vision  all 
Was  a  gem  wreath  and  flowing  coronal  I 


Love  me,  beloved — and  all  the  past, 
The  sorrowful  past,  will  have  fled  for  ages; 

The  flower  will  lift  up  iu  head  at  last    . 
Now  the  terrible  storm  has  passed  away. 

And  the  rainbow  gleam  of  thy  love  shall  be 

Like  a  sunny  light  on  the  troubled  sea  1 
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The  morale  sanitary,  and  social  improve- 
ment agitations  are  twenty-five  years  old, 
or  therebv.  They  certainly  existed  in  the 
seed,  or  thrust  thm  sprouts  above  the  soil, 
long  before  the  period  of  the  Reform  bill. 
The  anti-slavery  movement  doubtless  in- 
duced some  persons  to  remember  that  we 
had  slaves  at  l^ome.  The  discussion  re- 
garding &ctory  operatives  showed  the 
character  and  hardsnips  of  one-half  of  those 
slaves.  The  atrocities  suffered  bv  appren- 
tices of  the  parishes  in  England  have  been 
exceeded  in  no  slave  state,  and  the  remem- 
brance that  these  evils  were  redressed  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Fielden,  both  origmally 
working  men,  might  save  the  middle  classes 
firom  the  dread  entertained  occasionally  of 
legislation  by  the  multitude. 

W'e  plume  ourselves  in  Scotland  upon 
the  freedom  and  independence  that  our 
ancestors  secured  through  centuries  of 
almost  ceaseless  struggles.  They  were 
subjected  to  pressure  nrom  without  which 
was  neither  generous  nor  just,  and  they 
retaliated  witna  hatred  that  was  imprudent, 
and  a  success  that  was  certainly  remark- 
able. The  wars  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
were  in  reality  the  contmuation  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  results  fronir  the 
death  of  Harold.  In  defending  the  borders, 
and,  when  better  could  not  be,  the  moun- 
tains, or  the  plains  at  their  feet,  the  old 
democratic  prmciples  of  the  Saxons  were 
forgotten  at  home,  and  the  equally  demo- 
cratic (or  even  more  liberal)  usages  of  the 
Celts  perished. 

Even  now,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, when  these  calamities  have  passed 


away,  and  need  only  to  be  remembered  as 
historical  lessons,  we  have  not  reached,  in 
democratic  principles,  the  position  attained 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 

In  Ireland^  from  social  and  religious 
causes,  society  has  at  least  equal  process 
to  make  before  it  can  realise  the  prmciples, 
or  the  theories  of  personal  and  social  free- 
dom, which  were  taught  there  before  the 
land,  won  by  the  Norman's  sword,  was 
sold  to  the  Pope  for  the  absolution  of  a 
keen  wrong. 

In  Scotknd,  we  continually  forget  that 
men  are  living  still,  who  lived  here  when 
serfdom  was  the  condition  of  one  class — 
not  numerous,  but  occupying  homes  within 
sight  of  the  city  which,  in  philosophy  and 
theology,  was  deemed  a  central  ana  a  fixed 
star.  Public  opinion  relaxed  the  law,  but 
the  law  remained ;  and  other  laws  which 
public  opinion  should  have  defended  were 
relaxed,  and  obnoxious  persons,  without 
the  ceremony  of  trial,  were  removed,  and 
their  names  occurred  no  more  in  the  an- 
nals of  their  paiish. 

Twenty-five  years  have  been  required 
to  give  a  serious  body  and  substance  to 
those  movements  which  aimatthe  domestic 
and  personal  elevation  of  numerous  classes. 
Many  men  have  aided  them  out  of  com- 
passionate and  dutiful  motives,  saying  that 
they  were  stewards  only  of  ail  that  they 
possessed.  Many  others — ^many  more — 
certainly  very  many  more,  have  stood  aside 
with  the  bold  old  question  on  their  lips, 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

The  bad  and  bold  character  of  Cain  is 
not  at  once  perceived  in  the  casual  reading 
of  his  terrible  question.    One  has  to  rc- 
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member  the  redness  of  his  hands  when  he 
put  it,  and  his  not  altogether  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  Him  from  whom 
an  answer  was  sought,  to  realise  the  bold 
brow  and  the  hard  heart  of  the  murderer. 
He  was  a  bad,  bold  man.  His  question  is 
borrowed,  nevertheless,  by  men  who  are 
not  considered  bad,  and  who  should  not  be 
considered  bold.  In  spite  of  all  affirmative 
answers,  the  question  is  re-echoed  from 
day  to  day,  and  repeated  from  generation 
to  generation;  even  within  the  pale  of  the 
churches  it  is  a  perpetual  question.  Except 
for  its  prevalence,  the  world  would  have, 
probably  long  ago,  been  nominally  Chris- 
tian, and  a  vast  quantity  of  fruitless  pro- 
fessions would  have  become  living  realities. 
A  calm  contemplation  of  the  acts  and  the 
prayers  of  many  congre»tions  creates  pain 
m  any  well-ordered  mmd  The  acts  sup- 
port the  prayers  only  by  the  candle-ends 
of  the  congregations'  mcome,  and  the  spare 
minutes  of  their  time,  and  therefore  after 
generations  of  missionary  labour,  the 
story  of  the  cross  remains  untold  to  many 
millions  whom  it  should  interest. 

Our  immediate  topics  are  of  a  secular 
character,  although  that  greater  topic 
might  comprehend  them  also.  It  is  not 
possible  to  look  at  society  without  feeling 
that  half  the  world  asks  Cain's  question 
by  its  daily  life.  The  small  things  needed 
for  the  improvement  of  one-hatf  of  man- 
kind, in  this  country,  could  be  so  easily 
supplied  by  the  other  half,  that  the  want 
of  them  betrays  the  feeling.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  question  occurs  to  fewpersons 
in  its  first  and  offensive  state.  They  do 
not  think  of  the  subject  for  many  minutes 
in  a  twelvemonth,  and  then  very  carelessly. 
They  do  not  say,  in  the  number  of  words, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  but  they 
say  it  in  a  multitude  of  deeds,  and  a  greater 
multitude  of  omissions. 

This  country  is  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
tent and  the  number  of  its  benevolent 
societies.  They  embrace  every  possible 
suffering  that  can  be  suggested  by  experi- 
ence or  by  idea.  They  proceed  with  all 
the  regularity  of  merchants  or  stockbrokers 
to  their  business.  They  seem  capable  of 
surrounding  all  the  misery  of  the  country 
and  crushing  it  in,  or  expelling  it  from  the 
land,  by  their  numbers.  To  many  persons 
it  may  appear  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  every  want,  and  they  may  proceed 
upon  their  several  ways,  in  the  opinion 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  ;  and  that, 


if  any  person  suffers  from  ignorance,  or  any 
inconvenience  whatever,  in  this  country,  it 
is  chargeable  to  that  sufferer.  Hospitals 
exist  for  the  sick,  hospitals  for  orphans, 
almshouses  for  the  aged,  workhouses  for 
the  poor,  fever  homes  for  the  fever-stricken, 
coaling  societies  for  winter  months,  cloth- 
ing societies  and  working  societies  for  other 
periods.  There  seems  to  be  no  pang  from 
which  man  may  suffer  that  has  not  its 
asylum.  We  have  asylums  for  all  wants 
or  woes,  from  idiotcy  upwards.  Here,  then, 
at  least,  the  question  seems  to  be  forgotten, 
and  the  public  do  their  duty  by  some 
means. 

A  conclusion,  altogether  different,  may 
be  reached  from  these  facts.  We  may  have 
got  so  far  upon  the  right  road  that  the  work 
IS  set  in  order.  The  business  to  be  done 
is  catalogued,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
saying  that  it  is  finished.  Not  one  of  these 
institutions — except,  perhaps,  a  society  for 
buying  coals  in  a  rural  parish,  reports  that 
its  work  is  overtaken.  They  all  lament 
defective  ftmds,  and  their  own  incapacity 
to  ameliorate  all  the  evils  which  they  exist 
to  meet.  They  have  only  commenced  the 
excavation  proposed  by  and  for  them,  and 
their  firiends  imagine  that  they  are  finished. 
That  is  not,  at  least,  the  fault  of  their 
managers.  They  proclaim  their  own  weak- 
ness, and  do  not  pretend  to  more  power 
liian  they  possess. 

Some  years  since  a  man  applied  to  a 
criminal  reformatory  in  London  ror  admis- 
sion. He  professed  to  be  wearied  with  a 
life  of  crime,  and  was  willing  to  obey  the 
stringent  and  wholesome  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  manager  would  have  complied 
with  his  request,  but  there  was  no  room 
in  the  reformatory.  The  committee  could 
do  nothing  until  some  vacancy  occurred  in 
their  dormatory,  at  their  table,  or  their 
workshop.  Until  that  day  the  thief  could 
only  steal.  He  could  not  beg  in  London 
without  coming  under  the  care  of  the 
society  who  operate  against  mendicancy. 
He  might  have  gone  upon  the  parish,  if  he 
had  any  known  settlement :  but  he  went 
upon  the  streets.  In  prosecuting  this  life 
of  crime  he  killed  a  person  whom  he  wished 
to  plunder,  and  the  vacancy  in  the  reform- 
atory was  never  open  to  him,  for  he  was 
hung.  That  became  a  notorious  case,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  similar,  if  in  their 
results  less  appalling  cases,  in  every  gene- 
ration. That  reformatory  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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Its  character  and  success  could  easily  be 
learned  by  any  member  of  Parliament; 
and  if  criminals  are  willing  to  come  under 
its  rules  voluntarily,  they  are  more  likely 
to  do  well  there  than  in  Portland.  A  small 
grant  would  prcYcnt  the  occurrence  of 
tragedies  like  that  which  has  become  noto- 
rious ;  and  the  payment  of  money  from  the 
national  revenue  for  the  education  and  im*- 
provement  of  aged  or  juvenile  offenders 
against  law  and  morality,  is  not  more  un- 
natural than  a  payment  for  their  punish- 
ment. 

A  man  was  brought  before  a  magistrate 
during  September,  charged  with  some  small 
theft.  The  offence  was  aggravated  by  pre- 
vious convictions.  The  criminal  had  been 
in  prison  repeatedly — ^twice,  for  short 
periods  during  the  present  year  He  ad- 
mitted the  past  crimes,  while  he  denied  the 
present  wrong ;  but  he  pled  his  inabiUty  to 
earn  an  honest  living.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  carman,  and  would  have  got  on 
well,  but  the  police  gave  his  employer  some 
particulars  of  his  former  history,  and  he 
was  dismissed.  His  old  trade  was  the  only 
one  in  which  he  could  find  work  without  a 
character;  and,  although  he  denied  the 
crime  last  imputed  to  bim,  yet  he  admitted 
his  inability  to  live  by  honest  labour,  while 
the  shadow  of  his  old  guilt,  in  the  shape  of 
a  policeman  in  uniform,  haunted  his  steps. 
He  was  one  of  many.  His  experiences  were 
those  of  all  discharged  criminals.  They 
walk  the  world  under  suspicion  while  they 
remain  in  this  country ;  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  suspicion  involves  a  perpetual 
agony — a  terrible  punishment.  They  are 
haunted  men. 

Experience  testifies  to  the  immense  diffi- 
culty of  recovering  out  of  the  mire  and  the 
pits  of  prisons  any  of  its  old  members  to 
society.  Appliances  of  all  descriptions 
have  been  employed  to  improve  prisons  and 
prison  disciplme.  The  former  have  been 
made  more  comfortable  than  half  the  homes 
of  the  working  classes  within  the  land.  The 
discipline  has  been  the  subject  of  experi- 
mentalising upon  hearts  and  souls  in  every 
direction.  At  last  it  embraces  education, 
employment,  a  comfortable  and  a  healthy 
hom«,  abundant  food,  fiiir  wages,  the  with- 
drawal of  outward  temptations  to  sin,  the 
means  of  earning  and  of  saving  wages,  and 
the  inducements  to  economy  and  industry. 
These  advantages  do  not,  however,  often 
recover  the  criminal.  Even  on  his  restora- 
tion to  Society  he  wants  character,  and 


learns  from  that  want  the  value  of  this 
capital  which  the  poorest  may  inherit. 

Society  should,  therefore,  seek  the  anni-^ 
hilation  of  the  criminal  class,  by  stopping 
the  supply  of  criminals,  Some  progress 
has  been  made  recently  in  Scotland  on  this 
subject,  both  by  individual  and  public  bene- 
volence ;  but  in  England  to  the  present 
hour,  it  seems  that  magistrates  have  no 
better  sentence  to  pass  than  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour.  A  short  imprisonment, 
or  none  whatever,  and  a  long  probation  in 
a  reformatory  were  a  better  sentence  on 
the  younff. 

Even  n'om  the  old,  however,  it  seems  as 
if  England  wanted  to  make  criminals.  The 
game  laws,  enforced  here  and  there  with 
absurd  strictness,  make  poachers  of  the 
peasantry,  and  prisoners  of  the  poachers  ; 
and  from  the  time  that  the  latter  become 
discharged  prisoners,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  they  are  useless  to  the  world. 
Their  spririts  are  broken,  and  they  feel 
dishonoured.  Probably  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  cannot  believe  that  these  men  have 
any  feeling  of  honour,  or  of  self-respect  to 
be  lost.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  wrong 
upon  that  point.  He  is  an  ignorant  man 
only.  The  preservation  of  his  hares  and 
partridges,  and  pheasants,  until  he  himself, 
or  his  friends,  had  leisure  to  kill  them, 
was,  he  believed,  very  desirable.  He 
thought  it  was  a  moral  affair,  and  perhaps 
he  would  be  right  in  a  desert.  Here  it  was 
no  more  a  matter  of  morality,  if  carried  to 
an  indiscreet  length,  than  the  preservation 
of  a  boa  constrictor  in  Hyde  Park,  or 
hali*a  dozen  of  crocodiles  in  the  Serpentine. 
The  boa  constrictor  would  swallow  a 
nurserymaid  and  her  charge  to  dinner, 
twice  in  each  week  ;  and  the  crocodiles 
would  make  a  meal  of  a  bather  every  morn- 
ing. Society  would  suppress  these  zoological 
monstrosities  as  supremely  immoral.  Not 
less  immoral,  not  much  less  murderous,  is 
the  erroneous  employment  of  land,  which 
would  produce  food  for  human  beings,  in 
sheltenng  useless  beasts,  until  their  owners 
are  ready  to  torture  them.  Poachers,  we 
admit,  do  not  take  that  view  of  preserves, 
and  are  not  entitled  to  its  benefits  ;  but 
dropping  from  these  abstract  facts  to  daily 
practice,  it  is  known  that  poaching  does 
not  prosper  on  the  estate  of  a  good  and 
kind  landlord.  We  have  known  some 
men  of  that  description  who  maintained  a 
kindly  intercourse  between  the  cottage  and 
the  hall — ^not  upon  the  principle  of  alms^ 
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giving  or  charity,  but  by  even  worthier 
means  ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
they  wished  the  game  to  be  protected  in 
a  reasonable  way,  and  it  was  protected. 

A  zealous  game  preserver,  looking  over 
the  list  of  poachers  whom  he  had  impri- 
soned, and  of  their  families  who  had  been 
degraded,  famished,  and  ruined  by  the 
process,  and  its  results,  would  be  very  apt 
to  say,  "  Am  I  my  brother^s  keeper?"  He 
has  no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  it, 
except  by  denying  the  brotherhood.  And 
he  could  not  occupy  the  family  pew,  in 
the  family  church,  under  the  mmily  pre- 
sentee's pulpit,  and  hold  that  doctrine.  It 
is  very  far  from  being  respectable.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  go  to  these  churches 
when  one  has  a  poacner  in  prison,  and 
knows  very  well  that  the  poacher's  wife, 
and  the  poacher's  children,  are  starving, 
and  by  and  bye  will  be  stealing.  The 
sermon  couldbe  made  all  right  and  straight 
— ^but  the  services.  They  cannot  be 
changed  even  when  they  are  full  of  hard 
hits.  They  may  proceed  for  a  long  time 
without  the  stoij  of  Cain  killing  Abel, 
and  what  came  of  it,  being  repeated ;  but 
there  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  perpetually 
coming  over  one's  tongue,  with  its  "  for- 
give us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors."  A  thinking  man  will  not  use 
that  prayer;  he  will  Keep  out  the  fifth 
petition,  until  he  has  looked  into  his  o^vn 
neart,  and  seen  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  him  to  be  forgiven,  even  as  he 
forgives. 

An  easy-going  slip-shod  morality  cannot 
be  built  upon  this  fijfth  petition.  Crime  is 
not  to  go  unpunished,  because  this  prayer 
exists  for  ever,  clear  and  pure,  in  the  blue 
sky  of  the  moral  heavens.  A  man  my  be 
punished  for  his  own  good  and  the  good 
of  society,  and  yet  be  forgiven  fully.  We 
may  decliiie  farther  communication  with 
an  evil  man,  and  yet  forgive  him.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  place  temptation  be- 
fore a  peasant;  imprison  him  for  yielding 
to  a  theft  which  his  class  do  not  recognise 
as  that  offence,  and  then  ruin  his  family 
while  still  he  is  a  forgiven  debtor,  and  the 
principal  in  the  case  prays  that  to  him  may 
DC  dealt  such  mercy  as  he  has  done  to 
others. 

The  mistakes  of  great  men  are  seen  by 
many  persons,  and,  being  seen,  are  blamea. 
Anotherrecord  has  been  published  recently 
by  Parliament,  not  less  disgraceful  than 
the  returns  of  the  proceedings  under  the 


game  laws.  It  gives  the  labours  of  the 
county  courts  in  England  since  their  organ- 
ization. The  number  of  persons  who  were 
imprisoned  last  yearundertheir  jurisdiction 
exceed  ten  thousand.  These  imprison- 
ments are  not  entirely  at  the  option  of  the 
creditor.  They  are  inflicted  by  the  judge 
if  he  considers  that  the  application  should 
be  granted.  Still,  we  presume  that  five 
thousand  of  these  incarcerations  were 
useless.  They  differ  materially  from  the 
ordinary  imprisonment  for  debt,  for  its 
character  depends  upon  the  duration  and 
length  of  the  prisoner's  purse.  It  is  deten- 
tion, in  disagreeable  and  expensive  lodg- 
ings, under  certain  circumstances.  The 
ten  thousand  county  court  prisoners  were 
in  a  different  position.  They  were  ahnost 
necessarily  poor.  As  they  were  poor  the 
punishment  is  severe.  Generally,  if  they 
had  stolen  the  articles  which  form  the  debt 
they  would  have  been  better  fed,  lodged, 
and  kept  for  a  shorter  period,  than  many 
men  are  detained  who  only  think  that 
their  wives  might  have  bought  a  less  ex- 
pensive gown  on  credit  from  some  shop- 
keeper, who  takes  an  extra  profit /or  the 
extra  risk.  The  prisoner  escapes  at  last, 
we  suppose,  with  a  degi^aded  feeling,  and 
a  determination  to  care  less  for  society 
than  he  did  formerly.  It  is  a  process  in 
the  formation  of  criminals,  and  one  in  which 
the  lower  and  the  middle  classes  must 
engage  extensively,  without  any  regard  to 
the  guilt  of  Cain's  question.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  join 
heartily  in  our  opinion  of  the  game  laws, 
but  they  keep  their  own  preserves,  not- 
withstanding, either  for  their  pleasure  or 
their  profit. 

Last  year  an  agitation  occurred  in  Lon- 
don upon  the  rating  system.  The  different 
parishes  are  compelled  to  support  their 
own  poor,  and  in  populous  parishes  the 
rate  is  high ;  in  some  of  them^  both  popu- 
lous and  poor,  it  is  ruinous.  The  question 
resembles  that  between  the  old  and  new 
town  of  Edinburgh  ;  although,  if  the  new 
town  could  be  cut  up,  and  the  wealthier 
portion  be  detached  parochially,  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  a  closer  resem- 
blance. The  resistance,  by  the  leaders  of  tlic 
rich  districts,  to  meet  any  part  of  the 
burden  that  falls  on  the  poorer  parishes, 
is  another  illustration  of  the  question.  The 
inhabitants  have  got  out  of  certain  paro- 
chial boundaries,  and  they  are  not  respon- 
sible. The  same  class  ofpeople  who  expend 
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more  on  seven  dinners  than  their  share  of 
the  general  rates  would  reach  in  twelve- 
months, tremble  for  this  new  imposition. 
It  is  true  that  one  or  two  evenings  at  the 
opera  would  cost  more  than  the  extra  bill 
of  the  rate  collector;  but  that  implies  some 
abridgement  of  pleasiu-e,  and  a  little  self- 
denial  in  a  trifling  vanity — the  error  which 
led  probably  to  the  crime  of  the  original 
questioner. 

The  corresponding  practice  exists  in  our 
rural  parishes.  An  anxiety  of  the  most 
diseased  nature  pervades  country  districts 
to  make  provision  against  Aiture  rating. 
The  labouring  population  are  driven  into 
towns  and  villages  with  all  the  industry 
of  the  negroes  who  drive  wild  animals  to 
a  common  centre  for  slaughter.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  parochial  raids  is  a  quittance 
firom  the  chaiice  of  being  responsible,  in 
any  way,  for  those  "poorer  brethren" 
who  are  useful  while  they  are  strong,  and 
valueless  when  they  are  weak. 

A  great  statesman  lived  some  time  since. 
He  possessed  considerable  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Like  many 
other  politicians,  he  gave  to  party  what 
was  meant  for  mankind ;  and  although  he 
laboured  assiduously  for  the  public  good,  it 
was  not  in  those  humble  departments  whose 
work  requires  now  to  be  performed.  A 
member  of  his  family  was  reduced  nearly 
to  death  by  fever,  communicated,  as  was 
then  discovered,  by  a  new  and  costly  cloak, 
made  in  a  close  and  sickly  apartment, 
where  a  fever  patient,  who  had  stitched 
life  nearly  out,  was  stricken  down  to  die. 
The  mansion  of  the  politician  had  little 
apparent  connection  with  the  miserable 
home  of  the  seamstress;  yet  it  was  the  con- 
nection of  life  and  death. 

All  our  large  towns  have  their  west-ends 
— ^their  exclusive  districts  where  fashion 
rears  a  barrier  of  high  rents  against  the  in- 
trusion of  the  poor,  or  even  of  the  middle 
classes.  The  exclusive  region  looks  in  pity 
on  the  badly  built,  thickly  planted,  vi- 
ciously contrived  homes  of  the  multitude. 
The  inhabitants  have  little  inter-communi- 
cation, except  that  of  customer  and  trades- 
man, master  and  servant.  They  do  not 
visit  in  the  same  circles — ^they  do  not 
attend  the  same  churches,  they  scarcely 
read  the  same  books,  they  have  not  the 
same  ideas  of  time,  and  the  business 
thereof;  yet  when  the  air  becomes  diseased, 
they  breathe  the  same  air.  High  rents 
p,ud  low  rates — the  evidences  of  respecta- 


bility— do  not  close  out  the  atmosphere. 
The  disease  fostered  into  life  within  the 
cheapest  district  of  the  city  or  town — 
the  lanes  where  the  foot  of  fashion  never 
entered,  and  could  not  enter  with  much 
probability  of  being  useful — floats  on  the 
morning  breeze,  or  the  evening  wind,  into 
the  most  luxurious  chambers,  bringing 
death.  It  answers  the  murderer's  question 
with  a  shock  long  felt,  and  piercing  through 
and  through  every  doubt  that  a  hardened 
or  a  negligent  life  had  thrown  over  the 
reply. 

Some  time  since  a  society  was  formed  in 
London  to  promote  the  formation  of  play- 
grounds for  childen.  What  a  little  ODJect 
that  seemed  ?  Play-grounds  for  children ! 
Under  the  name,  perhaps,  something  might 
be  meant  for  more  than  children.  Still, 
it  is  an  apparently  small  matter ;  and  yet 
the  company  advertise  as  if  in  an  agony  of 
despair  that  their  good  plans  may  never 
be  practised,  for  help  to  m  ake  one  mi  niaure 
park  or  playground ;  yet,  if  any  class  in 
want  of  something  that  mi^ht  do  them 
good,  sought  for  sympathv  with  complete 
success,  it  should  be  tne  little  children  who 
have  drank  no  gin,mi8pent  neither  money 
nor  time,  and  are  innocent  of  offence,  in 
deed  or  thought,  against  their  superiors  in 
station. 

Ingratitude  alone  would  deny,  to  excuse 
its  own  nature,  the  progress  of  past  years 
in  simple  reforms  respecting  the  social 
condition  of  mankind.  The  last  twenty- 
five  years  have  not  passed  uselessly.  Many 
evils  had,  however,  attained  a  force*  at  the 
commencement  of  that  period  which  must 
have  ever  afterwards  accelerated  them,  at 
a  fearful  speed,  towards  revolution ;  and 
they  are  only  checked.  Perhajjs,  if  that 
individual  benevolence  which  exists,  oflen 
out  of  work,  because  out  of  energy  to  dis- 
cover subjects,  were  better  marshalled,  a 
more  effective  warfare  might  be  held  with 
our  social  evils.  Each  mdividual  has  a 
limit  of  work  that  cannot  be  overstepped 
without  injury  both  to  the  labour  and  the 
labourer.  Therefore,  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  the  human  race  may  suffer  grievous 
hardships,  from  causes  that  could  be  re- 
moved, and  yet  others,  without  helping 
them,  be  able  to  give  a  good  answer  to 
the  first  biblical  inquiry.  The  division  of 
this  description  of  labour  in  a  manner  to 
render  it  interesting  personally  would  faci 
litate  its  success.  With  this  view,  some 
years  since  now,  in  one  large  town  a  eocicty 
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was  formed,  whose  members  accepted  a 
responsibility  for  one  family,  or  one  child, 
of  a  female  distressed  or  impoverished. 
An  interest  was  formed  thus  m  the  wel- 
fare of  the  charge,  that  could  never  exist 
upon  any  general  scheme,  or  from  any 
liberality  ^ministered  to  an  unknown 
quantity  of  sufferers.  That  scheme  met 
only  one  particular  in  which  suffering  is 
presented,  although  the  larger  of  all.  If 
it  could  be  realised  generally,  it  would, 
during  a  generation,  carry  away,  as  with  a 
flood,  the  juvenile  ignorance  and  depravity 
existing  too  obviously  in  all  places,  and 
supplying  depots  of  doomed  and  lost  per- 
sons, formed  Dv  the  government  at  home 
because  the  colonies  forbid  their  exporta- 
tion. 

Extreme  crime  is  only  the  head  of  the 
body.  From  the  extreme  of  guilt  no  ade- 
quate idea  can  be  formed  oi  its  general 
quantity,  and  so  the  abridgement  of  des- 
perate, obtruding,  and  visible  guilt  would 
mdicate  a  great  and  a  happy  reduction  of 
that  suffering  from  sin  in  society,  which  is 
not  less  bitter  because  it  does  not  rise  far 
over  the  surface,  or  make  itself  known  at 
a  great  expense  to  the  world. 

The  working  classes  of  Edinburgh  seek 
for  better  homes.  Some  of  those  now 
existing  in  this  city  should  have  been 
pulled  down  half  a  century  since.  Tables 
are  produced,  with  demonstrations  on  them, 
that  the  new  houses  would  pay  five  to  six 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  necessary  for 
their  formation.  Five  or  six  percent,  should 
be  an  adequate  inducement  without  any 
benevolence  or  any  duty ;  but  if  the  tables 
only  lefl  an  apparent  return  of  three  or 
four  per  cent.,  tne  necessary  work  should 
be  done,  because  better  homes  would  se- 
cure a  great  return  in  better  health  and 
better  manners — something  far  over  five  or 
six  per  cent. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  empire,  near 
London,  a  number  of  labouring  men  were 
seized  and  fined  last  month  for  sleeping 
upon  their  carts,  as  they  returned  from 
London.  They  were  market  gardeners' 
men,  and  this  the  nature  of  their  life  :  for 
twelve  shillinf;^  weekly  they  are  often  for 
two  days  ana  nights  without  sleep  on  a 
stretch.  This  habitual  life  is  worse  than 
that  of  sailors  in  a  storm,  or  negroes  on  the 
sugar  fields.  Our  bleaching  works  are  bad, 
but  they  do  not  present  anything  half  so 
bad  as  this  Essex  droving.  The  labourers 
of  that  county  are  believers  in  witchcraft. 


They  employ  wizards  tocounteract  witches, 
and  are  learned  in  all  the  devices  of  necro- 
mancy, and  its  spells.  Twelve  shillings 
weekly,  and  incessant  labour,  varied  by 
beershops  and  sleepless  nights,  explain  the 
witchcraft.  The  rector  of  East  Thorpe, 
one  of  their  most  bewitched  parishes,  was 
astonished  that  his  sermons  had  not  diiven 
superstition  out  of  his  parish.  We  should 
be  very  much  astonished  with  the  rector's 
eloquence  if  it  had  accomplished  that 
Exodus.  Sensual,  sleepy,  stupid,  as  are 
half  his  hearers,  how  could  they  be  deli- 
vered from  witches  by  an  intelligent  and 
sensible  statement  ?  Essex  is  ftdl  of  towns 
and  villages  with  considerable  professions. 
The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  occu- 
pied by  a  northern  suburb  of  London 
eminent  for  professions.  Walthamstow 
contains  more  profession  and  more  wealth 
than  should  be  required  to  enlighten  Essex 
north  and  south ;  although  there  is  a  pro- 
verbial obstacle  in  their  way.  These 
labourers  require  village  associations  be- 
tween them  and  their  employers.  The 
latter  are  asking  continually  Cain's  ques- 
tion. It  is  part  of  their  daily  conversation, 
and,  we  suppose,  of  their  nightly  dreams. 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained  concerning 
them ;  that  is,  if  they  work  their  servants 
on  any  pretence  night  after  day,  and  day 
after  night — for  two  or  three  of  both 
together. 

Their  neighbours  should  look  into  these 
matters.  If  they  were  dependent  neigh- 
bours— saddlers,*  shoemakers,  or  smiths — 
they  might  be  unable ;  but  many  of  the 
neighbours  to  whom  we  refer  are  wealthy 
persons,  who  have  chosen  their  own  friends 
and  their  own  profession,  and  cannot  de- 
liver themselves  from  the  responsibilities 
incurred  in  their  vicinities.  This  is  one 
of  them.  They  can  learn  the  truth  respect- 
ing the  peasant  life  of  Essex.  They  can 
obtain  one  remedy  for  ignorance  and  ano- 
ther for  oppression.  Nothing  more  ha^ 
tended  to  cneck  night-workamong  artisans 
than  its  extra  cost.  Trades  unions  deserve 
thanks  for  that  device.  Unhappily,  the 
night-work  of  fiirm-labourers  is  obtained 
even  without  the  usual  cost  of  time  in 
these  countries.  The  laws  of  labour  are 
not  defined.  The  first  work  necessary  in 
the  improvement  of  the  men  is  to  fix  their 
hours  of  labour,  and  place  night-driving 
or  working  imder  a  heavy  fine,  m  the  form 
of  extra  wages.  When  that  and  siniilar 
measures  haye  been  adopted,  something 
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may  be  done  for  the  deposition  of  witch- 
craft. Until  that  be  accomplished,  and 
other  means  employed  to  elevate  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  peasantry  in  this 
metropolitan  county,  the  wealthy  owners 
of  country  villas  practically  put  Cain's 
question,  not  by  design,  but  by  neglect. 

Over  all  the  land,  m  every  comer  of  it, 
work  of  this  jdnd  has  to  be  done.  Sepa- 
rate populations,  with  different  character- 
istics, have  distinct  wants.  The  means  of 
meeting  them  are  best  known  to  those  who 
reside  near,  or  with  any  population.  In 
no  quarter  yet  has  the  necessity  of  labour 
in  some  one  of  these  intellectual  or  moral 
departments  ceased.  In  none  wUl  it  ever 
entirely  cease  while  this  old  earth  remains. 
In  all,  wherever  selfish  apathy  luxuriates 
in  idle  ease,  it  adopts  Cain's  question,  as 
an  excuse  for  indolence ;  and  where  it  is 


activity,  and  not  apathy,  the  question  is 
adopted  in  its  deep  guilt. 

The  franchise  has  been  talked  over 
among  their  constituents  by  members  of 
Parliament  during  the  last  month.  Some 
of  them  alleged  that  universal  sufhage  is 
impracticable,  for  property  would  not  be 
safe  under* legislation  dependent  upon  this 
sufirage.  The  statement  is  not  supported 
by  any  proof,  but  if  it  had  all  the  evidence 
of  which  it  could  be  susceptible,  yet  all 
would  be  removed  at  once  by  the  discharge 
of  that  broad  duty,  owing  by  persons  in 
good  circumstances  to  others  in  a  narrower 
condition — ^not  charity,  but  the  assistance 
and  the  encouragement  more  valuable  than 
all  charity.  The  middle  and  higher  classes 
will  always  find  gratitude  for  even  only 
duty  done  the  greatest  agitator  in  the 
land. 
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CHAPTEa  VI. 
FUBRB  wont  on  with  Lis  teaching,  and  Etoile  with 
her  dancing,  and  thus  the  da^s  glided  bj,  until  the 
dream  of  the  gold-lined  box  seemed  about  to  be 
/ulBlled.  Etoile  was  on  the  eve  of  her  departure 
for  England. 

When  first  the  project  was  talked  of,  Jacques 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  participate  in  it ;  but 
that  did  not  suit  Etoile. 

"  You  stay  and  take  care  of  la  mere,  Jacques,** 
said  Etoile,  "  like  a  dear,  good  Jacques.** 

He  could  not  refuse  her,  and  her  eloquent  thanks 
when  he  agreed  to  the  proposal  proved  one  tbing, 
at  least — tbat  his  absence  was  more  welcome  to 
her  than  his  presence  would  have  been. 

"Sbe  cares  nothing  about  me,'*  sighed  poor 
Jacques,  "  nothing  at  all — that  is  verj  clear ;  and 
yet,  I  would  give  mj  life  any  day  to  serve  her.  It 
cannot  be  helped,  I  suppose.  She  does  not  love 
me.     It  is  very  sad,  but  it  must  be  borne.*' 

Etoile  became  restless  about  her  English  jour- 
ney— afraid  lest  anything  should  defer  it.  Being 
now  certain  tbat  she  would  not  see  Allan  again  in 
Paris,  she  was  anxious  to  quit  the  place  where 
they  had  so  frequently  met.  "  I  shall  forget  him, 
perhaps,  in  England,*'  she  argued  with  herself; 
"  here  it  is  impossible*' — and  this  argument  made 
her  impatient  to  be  gone. 

"  I  never  knew  the  time  pass  so  slowly  before,** 
she  said  to  Jacques.  He  thought  otherwise.  "  I 
count  every  minute  to  my  departure,*'  she  added. 
Poor  Jacques  did  the  same,  but  with  very  different 
feelings.  He  quarrelled  with  old  Time  for  his 
speedi  and  fancied  that  the  old  fellow  must  have 


thrown  his  scythe  away — not  having  leisure  to  cut 
anything  down — and  put  on  four  wings  instead  of 
two,  as  travellers  do  with  post  horses,  that  he 
might  gallop  to  liis  journey's  end,  instead  of  going 
at  a  respectable  jog-trot.  At  last,  in  just  the  same 
period  as  if  there  had  been  neither  a  Jacques  nor 
an  Etoile  in  the  world,  the  day  of  departure  did 
arrive,  and  Etoile  was  to  say  "good  bye*'  to 
France  for  a  time.  There  was  a  sort  of  child-like 
glee  about  ber.  The  arrangements  for  the  journey 
excited  ber ;  it  was  so  new,  so  pleasant  to  be  going 
away,  and  her  vivid  fancy  painted  England  in 
glowing  colours — too  glowing,  perhaps ;  but  that 
is  a  common  occarrence  in  early  life,  before  the 
mist  of  experience  has  risen  over  every  picture  to 
make  it  dim. 

Poor  Jacques  was  miserable.  Etoile  really  felt 
iuclined  to  pity  him,  but  when  she  did  so,  and 
showed  him  some  degree  of  kindness,  he  mistook 
the  feeling,  and  became  affectionate,  and  that  was 
not  acceptable  to  Etoile.  Jacques  mistook  his 
vocation  terribly.  He  was  an  excellent  creature, 
but  he  should  not  have  turned  affectionate — that 
spoilt  him  with  Etoile.  As  long  as  he  was  willing 
to  be  Jacques  the  honest-hearted,  Jacques  the 
simple,  he  was  well  enough ;  but  when  he  wanted 
to  be  '*  lover  Jacques,"  preparatory  to  "  husband 
Jacques,*'  he  was  a  dreadful  nuisance. 

"  Why  can't  be  treat  me  as  I  treat  him  ?*'  said 
Etoile  one  day,  when  Pierre  was  advocating  his 
cause;  "  I  don*t  want  him  to  be  always  sighing 
and  kissing  my  hand.  Monsieur  Pierre ;  I  am  sure 
there  ii  nothing  amusing  in  that,  although  Jacques 
seems  to  think  there  is." 
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"Ton  apeak  fooHsUy," said  Pierre.  "Bab!" 
Tous  6te8  bMe,  Etoile**— and  the  old  roan  began 
to  tone  bis  fiddle  teatily. 

Etoile  tried  to  pacifj  bim,  as  sbe  resumed,  seek- 
ing to  exense  berself — "  When  Jaeqnes  does  wbat 
I  bid  bim/*  sbe  said,  apologeticallj,  "  I  like  bim 
Tery  mneb.  Monsieur  Pierre.  Now,  for  instance, 
irben  he  has  promised  to  atay  here  and  take  care 
of  la  ro^re,  I  think  bim  a  charming  Jacques — 
(Piene  conld  not  help  smiling,  although  be  tried 
to  look  angry) — and,*'  continued  Etoile,  "  when 
he  goes  and  gets  me  flowers,  and  leaves  them  in 
my  room — those  pretty  bouquets — then,  when  I 
come  home  and  find  them  there,  I  like  Jacques 
extremely,  and  I  say,  '  Ah !  c'est  Jacques  qui  a 
faitc^li!     Good  Jacques!'" 

"  For  leaving  the  (lowers  and  not  waiting  for 
the  thanks,*'  said  Pierre. 

*'  Just  that.  Monsieur  Pierre,"  replied  Etoile,  as 
she  nodded  her  pretty  bead  by  way  of  affirmation. 

There  were  mingled  and  painful  feelings  in 
£toile*s  mind  about  her  mother.  Her  filial  affec- 
tion bad,  at  one  time,  been  pure  and  deep.  Now 
it  was  otherwise.  There  was  the  affection  still, 
but  marred  by  the  knowledge  of  the  hideous  vice 
which,  by  degrading  the  mother,  caused  such  deep 
misery  to  the  child. 

*'  Jacques  will  be  a  restraint  to  her,*'  said  Etoile 
to  berself,  as  sbe  was  packing  her  very  5canty 
wardrobe  for  the  English  campaign ;  "  sbe  will  not 

Burely  let  him  see  her She  shuddered  as  sbe 

apoke.  '*  Good  Jacques,'*  sbe  continued,  "  to  stay 
and  take  care  of  her,  and  let  me  go  to  the  land 
where " 

She  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  sat  down  on  her  bed, 
forgetting  her  packing,  and  mother,  Jacques, 
everything,  in  a  thought  which  had  risen  from  her 
words.  But  reveries  cannot  be  indulged  in  when 
the  moment  of  a  journey  is  decided  on,  and  Etoile, 
remembering  that  at  last,  and  in  time,  fortunately, 
gave  up  her  thinking,  and  devoted  herself  to  her 
packing,  until  it  was  completed,  and  sbe  stood 
ready  equipped  for  departure. 

"Take  care,  Etoile-;  take  care,  Etoile,**  said 
Jacques,  as  he  offered  her  his  hand  to  help  her 
down  the  dirty  staircase ;  "  mind  you  dou*t  make 
a  false  step." 

"  I  hope  sbe  will  never  do  that,  Jacques,*'  re- 
marked Pierre. 

"  That  stair  is  loosened ;  sbe  might  do  it  easily,*' 
said  matter  of  fact  Jacques,  alluding  to  the  stair< 
ease,  and  not  seeing  the  drift  of  Pierre's  words ; 
"  Uke  care,  Etoile,  ma  belle." 

The  staircKse  was  very  dark  at  that  point,  and 
either  the  darkness,  or  something  else  resulting 
from  it,  perhaps,  must  have  made  Etoile  drag  her 
hand  from  Jacques,  and  start  forward,  as  she  ex* 
claimed — '*  Don't,  Jacques." 

A  few  steps  lower  down  the  staircase  became 
lighter,  and  as  Jacques  came  into  that  light  he 
looked  strangely  flushed,  and  a  little  miserable. 
Petbapa  he  waa  miserable  because  Etoile  was 
frightened.    However,  be  did  not  aak  her  wbat 


bad  made  her  start  forward  so  impetuoasly,  and 
she  said  nothing  about  it  either ;  so  the  one  effect, 
after  all,  might  have  had  no  connection  with  the 
other.     Madame  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  atair. 

"Adieu,  mon  enfant,"  sbe  said,  with  the  tears 
rusliing  to  her  eyes ;  "  adieu — adieu  ;  be  a  good 
child,  Etoile,  and  do  all  Monsieur  Pierre  bida  you. 
Monsieur'* — and  Madame  turned  to  bim  as  sbe 
spoke — "  jou  will  be  a  father  to  her;  she  b  but 
a  child.  Monsieur— only  a  simple  4^ild ;  you  will 
remember  that.  Monsieur,  and  take  oate  of  her — 
good,  good  care^better  than  I  have  done,  altboogh 
she  is  all  in  the  world  I  have  to  love.** 

Etoile  threw  her  arms  round  her  motber*s  neck, 
and  Jacques  envied  Madame,  and  wished,  for  that 
moment,  at  least,  that  he  bad  been  in  her  position. 
But  he  was  not,  and  all  the  wishing  in  the  world 
would  not  put  bim  there.  He  bad  found  that  out 
by  experience. 

"  Take  care  of  her,  Jacques,**  said  Etoile,  point- 
ing to  her  mother,  "  like  a  dear  good  Jacques ;  be 
mindful  of  her.'* 

Thinking  of  her  mother,  sbe  gave  bis  band  a 
little  squeeze— only  a  very  little  one ;  Most 
people  would  never  have  noticed  it ;  but  Jacques 
did,  and  so  delighted  was  be,  that  be  sought  to 
return  the  demonstration  in  a  more  impressive 
way;  however,  Etoile  would  have  none  of  it. 

••  Adieu,  ma  m^re — adieu,  Jacques** — and  this 
time  she  did  not  offer  bim  her  band. 

"  Venez,  Etoile**— Pierre  was  waiting  for  her. 
"  Vene«  I     It  is  time  to  go  now.*' 

One  more  kiss  to  her  mother,  and  one  more 
look  to  Jacques — only  a  look — and  sbe  had  gone. 

"  Pauvre  Etoile,  sbe  is  a  good  child,*'  said  Ma- 
dame, as  she  climbed  the  crazy  old  stairs,  and  went 
into  her  room  to  indulge  berself  in  her  grief,  and 
in  something  more  potent  than  her  grief — some- 
thing, in  fact,  strong  enough  to  conquer  grief,  and 
put  it  bors  de  combat  for  the  time  being.  "  Pauvre 
Etoile ;  She  is  a  good  child,  and  sbe  is  in  good 
bands.  I  shall  miss  her  sadly,*'  said  Madame,  aa 
she  looked  round  the  room  ;  "but  it  is  better  for 
her  to  be  away — cbere  Etoile.** 

There  was  a  strange  tremor  about  Jacques' 
mouth  as  be  went  to  bis  garret,  and  a  sore  and 
heavy  feeling  at  his  heart  as  he  entered  there.  He 
did  not  do  much  work  that  day — at  least  net  much 
graving  work ;  yet  was  he  very  busy,  and  at  en- 
graving of  one  kind,  too.  He  was  carving  certain 
truths  upon  his  heart,  and  sorely  did  he  cut  to 
place  them  there ;  but  ho  went  on  steadily,  deapite 
the  pain,  till  all  was  done,  and  then,  there  and 
thus  stood  the  inscription  : — "  Etoile  never  can  or 
will  love  Jacques ;  yet,  until  life  fades  ebe  will  be 
all  the  world  to  him.** 

Thus  ran  the  motto— sternly,  sharply  drawn — 
rivetted  by  truth. 

"And  I  will  be  her  friend,"  said  Jacques.  "I 
may  watch  over  her ;  perhaps  it  may  aome  day  be 
my  office  to  do  that,  for  Pierre  is  an  old  man  now. 
She  will  let  me  be  her  brother.** 

"  Perhaps,*'  be  continued,  as  he  leant  a^ii^si 
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the  window  of  tbe  little  room,  and  looked  out  at 
the  smoky  roofs  beneath ;  "  perhaps  she  will  think 
of  me  sometimes  in  her  distant  home ;  a  link  of 
the  mind  maj  bind  us  still ;  yet  that  can  scarcclj 
he,  for  she  will  forget  while  I  shall  remember.'* 

And  then  Jacques  fell  into  one  of  his  reveries, 
for  he  had  his  dreams  as  well  as  Etoile ;  but  they 
were  neither  of  England,  uor  England's  gentlemen. 
Jacques  was  no  ordinary  man ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he 
was  no  ordinary  engrayer.  In  his  dirty  attic,  and 
under  his  darned  blouse,  there  beat  as  kind  a  heart, 
and  shone  as  bright  an  iniellecf,  as  ever  graced  the 
form  of  man.  Poverty  compelled  him  to  work, 
and  taste  induced  him  to  adopt  an  artistic  mode  of 
work ;  but  Jacques  did  not  much  like  work,  he 
liked  reading  better,  only  reading  costs  time,  and 
time  is  money  to  the  poor ;  and,  therefore,  as 
Jacques  was  very  poor  he  could  not  allow  himself 
the  luxury  of  reading,  for  reading  is  not  a  profit- 
able employment,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view — 
the  greater  is  the  pity. 

Many  a  loug  and  weary  day  passed  before 
Jacques  could  become  even  passably  reconciled  to 
the  absence  of  Etoile.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  was  poor,  for  he  relaxed  terribly 
in  his  work,  and  committed  the  extravagance  of 
reading  almost  constantly. 

"  I  shall  never  have  to  maintain  her,"  he  said  ; 
"  a  very  little  will  keep  me — I  need  not  work 
hard  now.**  And  he  sighed  deeply  as  he  made  the 
declaration  ;  he  would  have  been  happier  had  such 
necessity  existed. 

"Perhaps  it  is  better  for  her,"  he  said;  "per- 
haps I  am  too  quiet  and  too  dull  to  please  her ;  I 
never  can  talk  to  her  as  I  do  to  others — I  must 
seem  stupid  to  her.  I  will  read  more,  that  will 
drive  the  thought  of  her  away,  perhaps— at  least, 
partially ;  and  it  will  make  mc  better  able  to  amuse 
her  when  we  meet 'again.'* 

And  he  would  take  up  some  old  tome  and  try 
to  read ;  but  Etoile's  laughing  face  always  came 
bobbing  between  him  and  the  musty  page,  to  make 
him  forget  the  meaning  of  the  latter. 

One  night,  when  she  had  been  absent  about  two 
months,  he  was  sitting  as  usual  thinking  about 
her,  when  he  fancied  he  heard  some  one  call  her. 
"Etoile,**  the  name  was  distinctly  uttered— 
"  Etoile  ;**  then  an  uncertain  step,  and  then  that 
dear  name  again — "  Etoile.*'  As  the  voice  ap- 
proached, Jacques  knew  who  was  the  utteier  of 
that  name,  and  soon  he  learnt  the  state  of  that 
utterer.  There  was  deep  degradation  in  that 
knowledge.  But  Jacques  remembered  the  parting 
words  of  Etoile ;  perhaps  he  recollected  the  one 
little  word  which  had  mingled  with  them — "  Take 
care  of  her,  dear  Jacques;*'  so  had  she  said. 
"And  I  will  do  her  bidding,  poor  darling,"  he 
thought,  as  he  took  his  little  lamp  and  went  down 
to  meet  the  inebriated  woman. 

In  her  drunkenness  she  mistook  him  for  her 
child. 

"Etoile!"  Jacques  placed  his  hand  on  her 
reeling  form,  as  he  sternly  bade  her  be  silent.  "  It 


is  I— Jacques,**  he  said ;  "  do  not  call  ^w— thank 
God  now  for  her  absence." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Thbbb  rapid  years  passed  away.  In  the  breakfast 
room  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  streets  leading  from 
Grosvenor-s^are  sat  Allan  Clinton.  Apparently 
he  was  in  no  amiable  mood,  but  annoyed  about 
something.  Perhaps  two  or  three  letters  lying  on 
the  ground  beside  him  might  contain  the  cause  for 
displeasure.  Certainly  he  was  very  much  discom- 
posed, and  being  quite  alone,  he  took  no  trouble 
to  hide  his  discomposure. 

Pirst  he  bit  his  lips,  and  then  he  bit  his  nails  (a 
very  common  action  with  irritable  gentlemen) ;  then 
he  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  crossed  one  leg  over 
the  other,  uncrossed  them,  and  changed  his  atti- 
tude. He  took  up  the  paper,  read  with  his  eyes, 
but  without  his  thoughts  taking  part  in  the  con- 
veyance of  intelligence  to  his  brain !  After  a  few 
moments  the  newspaper  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
letters  "picked  up.  He  looked  at  them  with  ill- 
pleased  eyes. 

"  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  strangle  younger  sons 
in  their  birth,**  he  said,  "rather  than  let  them  live 
to  the  conjoint  inheritance  of  a  noble  name  and 
noble  beggary.  Here  am  I,  a  poor  debtor,  dunned 
perpetually  by  a  cursed  clique  of  creditors,  for 
sums  expended  in  the  absolute  necessities  of  life, 
made  necessities  by  the  "  honourable'*  appended  to 
my  name.  By  Jove,  it  would  have  been  a  better 
game  to  have  been  bom  a  blacksmith — heir  to  an 
anvil  and  hammer.'* 

He  read  the  unwelcome  missives  again,  and 
then  laid  them  down. 

"  Umph !"  he  continued,  after  a  time :  "  It  oomea 
to  this,  I  must  either  submit  to  a  lengthened  re- 
sidence abroad — transportation  for  life,  in  fact — or, 
marriage !  The  alternative  is  unpleasant,  to  say 
the  least ;  it  remains  for  me  to  think  which  of  the 
two  fates  will  be  the  less  objectionable.'*  He 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hair,  and  was  just  going  to  discuss  the  subject, 
when  a  loud  rap  at  the  door  disturbed  him. 

"  Thank  heaven,  it  is  not  a  single  knock,'*  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  door  opened,  and  a  gentleman  en- 
tered. "  Thank  heaven,  it  is  not  a  single  rap, 
Lawson,  he  repeated,  as  he  rose  to  welcome  a 
friend.  "I  am  a  martyr  to  deb(s  and  duns,  have 
a  desperate  fit  of  blue  devils,  and  think  of  doing 
something  desperate.** 

Sir  Harry  Lawson  was  a  fortunate  man  in  the 
world's  esteem,  because  he  numbered  his  income 
by  thousands ;  an  unfortunate  man  in  his  own,  be* 
cause  he  did  not  number  it  by  tens  of  thousands. 
His  large  fortune  (for  it  was  large)  had  been  his 
bane,  encouraging  expensive  habits,  while  seeming 
to  justify  them.  Before  he  reached  the  meridian 
of  life,  as  it  is  termed,  he  was  inextricably  in  debt, 
and  his  embarrassments  thickened  round  him  as 
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the  number  of  bis  days  increased.  But  there  was 
this  difference  between  his  position  and  Allan's ; 
the  dons  of  the  former  never  threatened  immediate 
annoyance,  there  being  a  clear  rent-roll  of  some 
four  or  five  thousand  per  annum  to  provide  pay- 
ment on  account;  whereas  the  creditors  of  tbe 
latter,  knowing  well  enough  that  there  was  no 
rent-roll  beyond  six  hundred  a-year,  and  that 
*'  sanve  qui  petit"  was  the  order  of  the  day,  be- 
came excessively  importunate  in  thefr  demands, 
and  not  only  threatened,  but  put  in  force  very 
stringent  measures. 

"You  ^ere  meditating  something  desperate," 
said  Sir  Harry,  in  answer  to  Allan's  salutation, 
"Why  don't  you  marry P" 

Allan  replied,  "  that  he  feared  ho  must  try  the 
matrimonial  dodge." 

••rU  fiui  you  a  wife."  said  Lawson.  "Old 
Yansittart's  daughter,  Ursula,  is  the  best  little 
creature  in  the  world — a  quiet  little  soul,  neither 
particularly  clever,  nor  good-looking ;  just  the  kind 
of  person  to  idolise  her  husband,  and  stay  con- 
tentedly at  home  thinking  of  him,  while  he  spent 
his  evenings  at  the  club,  or  in  any  other  place  tq 
which  his  fancy  led  him." 

"  In  other  words,"  rejoinqd  Allan,  **  a  senseless 
nonentity ;  for  a  woman  who  will  submit  to  such 
neglect  must  be  that,  or  something  worse.  In  the 
latter  case,  probably,  she  will  find  an  antidote  to 
the  club  in  some  little  mild  dissipation  of  her  own. 
Ursula,  the  '  good  and  gentle,*  would  not  suit  me, 
Harry ;  marry  her  yourself." 

"  No,"  answered  Sir  Harry,  as  he  flung  himself 
into  an  arm  chair ;  "  1  thought  of  her  once,  but 
met  a  girl  who  suited  me  better.  Try  these 
cigars,  Clinton,  they  are  excellent.  Du  Boeuf, 
who  sent  them  to  me,  swears  they  are  not  to  be 
equalled." 

He  lit  one,  and  after  surrounding  himself  with 
an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  resumed  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  As  I  have  said,  I  found  something  to  suit  me 
better ;  but  had  I  not  done  so,  I  should  have 
thought  seriously  of  the  little  Ursula.  She  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  in  these  days  when  taxes 
are  high,  and  incomes  low ;  but  you  were  in  such 
a  desperate  hurry  to  dbcard  the  fair  Ursula,  that 
you  wonld  not  hear  her  principal  attractioir.  The 
old  boy  can  purchase  a  husband  for  his  daughter 
with  ten  thousand  down,  and  forty  more  in  pros- 
pect. Ten  thousand  is  a  pretty  little  nest  egg  for 
a  beginning,  enough  for  present  payments  at  any 
rate.     Now,  what  do  you  say  to  it,  Allan  ?" 

He  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  Allan  all 
the  time  ruminating  on  the  sacrifice  he  was  to 
make. 

"  Sell  myself  to  a  little  vapid  fool  for  ten  thou- 
sand down,"  he  said,  at  length.  "  I  don't  much 
like  the  notion,  Lawson.  Can't  you  find  a  woman 
who  has  enough  in  her  to  care  about  P" 

Lawson  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  as  with 
the  air  of  a  Demosthenes,  he  answered — "  You'll 
make  a  blunder  if  you  marry  any  of  those  strong- 


minded  dames,  Allan.  They  are  not  half  as  easily 
managed  as  your  little  milk  and  water  divities. 
Besides,  they  have  a  will  of  their  own,  forsooth, 
which  often  interferes  confoundedly  with  a  nan*s 
convenienee.  They  begin  to  inquire  where  he  goes 
of  a  day,  and  expect  all  sorts  of  foolery  in  the  way 
of  attention.  Defend  me  from  your  strong-minded 
wife,  who  is  the  very  mischief  to  deal  with.  Tske 
Ursula ;  she  is  the  thing  for  yon,  and  you  should 
be  decidedly  glad  to  get  her." 

Still  Allan  seemed  irresolute,  and  Sir  Hany 
continued. 

"  You're  not  worth  more  than  fifty  thonsand, 
Allan,"  he  said.  "  Women  with  plenty  of  money 
expect  to  buy  something  more  than  a  bnsband ; 
they  want  title  as  well ;  for  not  one  fair  dame  out 
of  fifty  is  indifferent  to  that.  I  can  make  my  wife 
a  '  Ladyship ;'  that  fact  is  worth  five  thousand 
a-year,  I  consider,  which  is  the  sum  I  priced  it  at, 
and  that  sura  I  have  secured.  You  can  only  make 
her  an  '  Honourable' — somethiog  and  nothing— 
not  worth  a  penny  more  than  fifty  thousand — ^paid, 
as  I  state,  ten  down,  forty  in  the  future.  Yon 
should  reason  sensibly  on  the  subject ;  and,  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  talk  such  trash  as  'oaring 
about  yonr  wife.'  Let  her  do  the  affection  for 
both — there  will  be  utility  in  that — it  will  keep 
her  steady  and  respectable ;  bnt  never  meditate 
playing  the  sentimental  fool  yourself.  Where  did 
you  get  that  hound,  Allan,  I  never  saw  a  more 
splendid  head." 

The  dog  which  interrupted  Sir  Henry's  very  ex- 
cellent matrimonial  advice  was  lying  on  the  hearth- 
rug ;  but  Allan,  thinking  of  the  wife  and  not  the 
dog,  did  not  hear  Sir  Henry's  question. 

''When  will  you  have  a  look  at  the  little  Van- 
sittart  P"  the  latter  said,  as  he  rose  and  stretched 
himself ;  "  better  inspect  and  see  if  she'll  do. 
Come  to  their  ball  on  the  16tb,  I'll  secure  an  in- 
vitation, and  you'll  get  a  capital  supper  if  you  don't 
like  tbe  filly.  Marriage  is  bad  enough,  but  it's  a 
deuced  sight  better  than  goiug  abroad,  I  can  tell 
you." 

Allan  began  to  think  so  too,  and,  therefore, 
accepted  Lawsou's  offer  of  the  invitation. 
**  Dine  with  me,  and  we  will  go  together." 
Allan  agreeing  to  this  arrangement,  it  was  con- 
cluded, and  Ursula  seemed  thus- to  stand  a  pretty 
fair  chance  of  buying  a  husband  who  cared  nothing 
about  her,  paying  his  debts,  and  reaping  neglect 
for  her  pains. 

Hundreds  of  others  have  shared  the  intended 
fate  of  the  "  little  Vansittarf 


CHAPTER  Vra. 
Ubsula  was  one  of  those  quiet  little  persons  who 
possess  strong  points  of  character  without  the 
world  suspecting  it.  Those  who  had  the  care  of 
her  during  childhood  called  her  obstinate^  perhaps 
she  was  ;  bat  as  she  was  generally  right  in  any  of 
her  obstinate  determinations,  there  was  no  great 
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harm  in  them.  She  had  been  a  strange  child,  had 
grown  into  a  strange  woman,  and  her  oddity  con- 
sisted in  not  caring  one  bit  for  her  money,  or  her 
fine  house,  or  any  of  the  things  which  are  generally 
so  pleasing  to  the  female  sex. 

Her  father  was  of  a  different  turn  of  mind.  He 
loved  his  money  to  begin  with — that  claimed  the 
first  place  in  his  heart ;  he  had  begotten  his  weailh 
himself — it  was  his  eldest  born — the  daughter  was 
but  the  second  child,  and  a  yery  provoking  one  too, 
not  doing  honour  to  the  elder.  What  good  was 
there  in  buying  some  grand  new  gown  for  Ursula, 
costing  fifteen  or  twenty  guineas?  —  it  looked 
nothing  on  her  demnre  little  fignre ;  besides,  she 
had  a  provoking  trick  of  always  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  way  and  escape  observation.  If  you  meet 
her  in  a  ball-room,  she  was  sure  not  to  be  among 
the  dancers,  but  in  some  corner  shut  in  with  a 
crowd  of  dowagers — not  talking  to  them,  however, 
but  simply  looking  at  all  that  was  passing,  and 
smiling — always  smiling  with  a  very  peculiar  smile 
-^but  never  confiding  its  cause  to  anyone. 

Ursula  WHS  twenty-two !  and  still  remained  un- 
married. She  had  received  plenty  of  offers,  but 
they  none  of  them  pleased  her.  One  baronet,  two 
foreign  counts,  a  German  baron,  and  an  English 
manufacturer's  son  had  proposed  for  her  in  the 
short  space  of  three  months.  Penelope  had  not  more 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  her  suitors  than  Ursula 
found  in  rejecting  her  wooers.  The  "  old  boy," 
according  to  Lawson,  was  dazzled  by  the  baronet 
— that  was  the  most  cruel  blow  when  Ursula  said 
"nay"  to  him.  The  foreign  counts,  too — they 
were  something — their  names  sounded  well ;  but 
Vansittart  (Pcre)  did  not  sorrow  very  moch  for 
them,  not  .as  much  as  for  the  real  live  English 
baronet. 

Ursula  looked  at  the  manufacturer's  son ;  but 
her  father  bade  her  turn  away — "not  trade,"  he 
said,  "not  trade — you  can  do  better  than  that,  at 
any  rate."  Perhaps  he  forgot  that  "  trade"  had 
been  his  best  friend,  and  had  given  him  all  he  had 
in  the  world.  He  must  have  forgotten  that  very 
certain  fact,  or  he  surely  would  not  have  turned  up 
his  nose  at  "  trade"  in  the  way  he  did. 

Ursula  certainly  was  obstinate — very  1  She 
would  look  at  the  manufacturer's  son — she  would 
talk  to  him — she  would  dance  with  him — and  all 
her  father  could  say  elicited  no  more  than  the  re- 
mark, uttered  in  a  very  quiet  way,  that  "  he  was 
a  sensible  and  right-thinking  person." 

The  Vansittarts  gave  large  dinner  and  evening 
parties.  Ursula  did  not  care  much  one  way  or 
other  about  these,  but  her  father  did,  and  so  she 
went  through  them  to  please  him.  The  "  gather- 
ing" in  question  was  to  be  given  on  a  scale  of 
greater  magnificence  than  usual,  and,  therefore, 
rather  than  not  have  his  house  full,  Reuben  Van- 
sittart would  have  gone  to  the  highways  and  com- 
pelled all  to  come  in.  Not  the  halt,  and  lame,  and 
blind,  however,  he  would  have  none  of  them ;  but 
only  the  titled,  and  wealthy,  and  well-dressed — 
those  were  his  ol^eets  of  admiration. 


The  evening  of  the  15th  came  in  due  course, 
and  the  waiters,  and  the  ices,  and  the  guests  also 
came  in  due  course,  and  among  the  latter  were  Sir 
Harry  and  his  friend  Allan. 

The  little  quiet  Ursula  received  the  guests  as 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  The  misfortune  of 
having  lost  her  mother  placed  her  in  that  position. 
She  acknowledged  Sir  Harry's  introduction  of  his 
friend  with  her  own  peculiar  smile,  and  then  turned 
away  to  talk  to  some  other  guests.  The  evening 
was  passing  on,  and  Allan  had  not  made  much  pro- 
gress. He  saw  Ursula  occasionally,  but  she  was 
always  talking  to  some  one.  Fortune  favoured 
him  now,  however — she  was  alone ;  but  he  was  too 
tired  to  make  himself  agreeable.  He  thought  of 
going  home,  for  it  was  late,  and  he  walked  towards 
her,  intending  to  say  good  bye  ;  when  remember- 
ing his  debts,  he  altered  his  mind,  and  instead  of 
saying  "  good  bye,"  he  said  something  complimen- 
tary. He  found  it  difficult  to  get  on  with  her  at 
first :  she  scarcely  seemed  to  attend  to  him,  gave 
him  short  answers,  and  made  no  remarks  which  had 
a  tendency  to  prolong  the  conversation.  Evidently 
she  did  not  care  to  talk  to  him  ;  but  Allan  had  too 
much  at  stake  to  be  discouraged  by  her  very  visible 
indifference.  "  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound," 
thought  he ;  and  acting  up  to  that  thought,  he  took 
the  trouble  for  once  of  exerting  himself  to  amuse 
his  companion,  and  so  well  did  he  succeed  that 
even  Ursula  was  sorry  when  other  guests  claimed 
her  attention. 

From  that  evening,  a  sort  of  intimacy  sprang  up 
between  them.  Allan  called  frequently  on  the 
Vansittarts,  just  as  frequently  as  his  duns  called  on 
him ;  indeed,  the  one  set  of  calls  invariably  pro- 
duced the  other.  If  Allan  relaxed  in  his  assiduity 
— a  needy  creditor  reminded  him  of  his  duty  to 
himself,  and  away  he  went  to  Ursula.  Perhaps 
she  wouldi  not  have  felt  very  much  flattered  if  she 
had  known  the  truth,  but  she  did  not  know  it  at 
that  time.  At  length  a  whisper  became  afloat  that 
-Ursula  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  Honourable 
A.  Clinton.  The  lady  did  not  deny  the  fact,  and 
the  gentleman  did  not  acknowledge  it.  But  the 
whisper  was  only  a  whisper,  for  the  father  of  the 
intended  bride  scarcely  liked  the  match.  The 
gentleman  was  poor,  that  was  a  crime ;  it  would 
not  have  been  so  if  a  "  lordship"  had  rested  on 
him ;  but  in  a  mere  mister,  with  honourable  ap- 
pended to  it,  certainly  poverty  was  a  crime,  and 
almost  an  unpardonable  one. 

As  weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  the  intimacy 
between  Allan  and  the  gentle  Ursula  ripened  into 
friendship  on  his  side,  or  the  grand  semblance  of 
friendship,  and  affection  on  hers.  Cold  as  she  had 
been  to  her  other  Suitors,  she  was  not  so  to  him. 
Her  father  expostulated,  but  she  was  firm.  He 
said  Allan  was  in  debt ;  she  thought  she  could  pay 
his  debts.  That  was  a  great  weakness  no  doubt, 
but  it  became  strength  in  her.  She  did  not  love 
her  money,  and  she  did  love  Allan ;  and,  therefore, 
with  woman's  argument,  she  held  that  it  would  be 
true  wisdom  to  give  the  thing  she  did  not  lore  for 
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the  thing  she  did  love.  Allan  was  wonderfully 
placid  through  it  all.  His  debts  were  an  uncom- 
fortable load  to  carrj  about,  and  he  had  become 
reconciled  to  tb€  idea  of  marriage.  Ursula  was 
Tery  harmless,  as  unobjectionable  as  any  wife  could 
be.  He  rather  liked  her  at  tiroes,  she  had  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  a  quiet  gentle  manner,  and  a 
very  beautiful  hand ;  and  Allan  admired  beautiful 
hands — not  eutbusiastically,  but  still  he  admired 
them. 

When  Reuben  saw  that  his  daughter  was  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  her  choice,  and  that  Allan  was 
also  of  the  same  mi  (id,  he  thought  that  he  had 
better  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  give  his 
formal  consent  to  the  engagement. 

"  There,  she  is  fairly  yours  now,'*  be  said,  as  he 
placed  her  hand  in  Allan's,  "  and  old  Reuben  will 
give  her  enough  to  buy  her  wedding  toggery,  and 
a  little  to  spare  besides."  He  rubbed  his  hands  in 
glee,  as  he  thought  of  his  money,  and  a  paragraph 
in  the  newspapers  concerning  it. 

There  was  a  deep  earnestness  of  manner  in 
Ursula's  gentle  face,  as  she  placed  her  hand  in 
Allan's  and  looked  up  at  him,  which  went  to  his 
heart,  and  made  him  think  that  it  would  be  a  cruel 
wrong  to  slight  her.  Perhaps  there  was  a  slight 
touch  of  affection  in  the  gentle  squeeze  he  gave 
that  hand.  Ursula  thought  so,  and  she  was 
happy. 

"  But  I  won*t  give  her  up  for  six  months,"  said 
Reuben,  "  not  for  six  months.'* 

He  was  as  obstinate  on  that  point  as  his  daugh- 
ter had  been  on  the  other ;  so  Allan  was  obliged  to 
yield.  The  delay  was  a  serious  inconvenience,  for 
duns  were  pressing. 

"  It's  a  bore,"  he  said  to  Sir  Harry,  "  a  con- 
founded bore  waiting.  I  must  have  tin — what's 
to  be  done  ?" 

"  Borrow  money,"  was  the  reply.  The  rascally 
tribe  of  Levi  won't  lend  you  a  rap  under  some- 
thing like  cent,  per  cent. ;  but  you've  no  help — 
borrow  and  pay  when  you're  buckled  to  Ursula."    , 

Allan  took  the  advice. 

Now  borrowing  money  of  those  curses  to  young 
men,  the  Jewish  usurers  of  London,  is  like  making 
a  snowball — the  borrowing,  like  the  snowball, 
grows  into  a  stern,  cold,  hard  fact,  lintil  some  fine 
day  it  bursts  unexpectedly,  leaving  the  constructor 
oghast  at  the  folly  of  his  own  construction. 

Allan's  snowball  increased  in  bulk  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity, 

"  Die  game,"  was  Sir  Harry's  advice ;  "  have  a 
few  more  batchelor  days,  man,  before  you  run  in 
double  harness.  But  mind  you  don't  lose  the 
little  Ursula ;  she  is  a  queer  little  oddity — not 
quite  what  I  thought  her — there  is  a  touch  of 
wilfulness  I  don't  like.  You  won't  find  her  the 
excellent  wife  I  fancied." 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Four  months  of  the  engagement  had  flown  away, 
and  the  wedding  trousseau  was  talked  of,  the 
wedding  diamonds  ordered,  and  the  wedding  day 
fixed.  Allan's  grand  relations  were  to  be  at  the 
breakfast ;  that  was  something  in  Reuben's  estima- 
tion. Ursula  only  thought  of  Allan,  not  one  bit  of 
his  grand  friends.  "  In  two  months  more,''  she 
said  to  herself,  "  I  may  tell  him  how  dear  he  is  to 
me,  and  I  may  raise  my  eyes  to  his,  and  not  fear 
that  he  will  think  me  bold  for  doing  so." 

Allan  was  very  attentive  to  Ursula — that  is  to 
say,  he  rode  with  her  in  the  park,  drove  with  her ; 
took  her,  or  rather  accompanied  her,  to  places  of 
public  entertainment ;  and  acted  the  cavalier 
servanfe  on  all  occasions.  He  took  no  particular 
pleasure  in  all  this,  but  he  did  not  much  mind  the 
trouble,  for  unfortunately  it  was  a  trouble  some- 
times ;  si  ill  he  did  cot  much  mind  it,  for  there  was 
something  in  the  gentle  little  Ursula  which  won  on 
Allan.  Perhaps  he  looked  on  her  in  the  light  of  a 
little  sister— a  creatnrc  to  be  taken  care  of  and 
treated  kindly ;  if  she  bad  married  anyone  else  he 
would  have  stood  by  the  altar  and  smiled  at  her, 
and  called  her  by  her  new  name  afterwards,  and 
not  cared  one  bit  about  it ;  except,  indeed,  with 
regard  to  her  money,  which  would  have  been  a  most 
distressing  loss  to  him. 

Reuben  was  scarcely  unconscious  of  this  indif- 
ference of  Allan  towards  his  promised  wife.  "  I 
should  like  to  see  him  care  a  little  more  about  her," 
he  said  ;  "  hang  the  fellow,  he  does'nt  mind  who 
she  talks  to,  or  where  she  goes;  it  is  all  the  same 
to  him ;  and  then  when  he  does  get  hold  of  her 
again,  he  smiles  just  as  calmly  at  her  as  ever ;  I 
don't  half  like  his  confoundedly  cool  manner ;  by 
my  soul  I've  a  notion  he  loves  her  money  better 
than  herself."  That  was  a  dangerous  notion  for 
Reuben  to  entertain  —  especially  dangerous  to 
Allan — it  was  a  hidden  shoal,  a  quicksand  of  which 
he  did  not  dream — one  which  might  have  swamped 
him  if  Ursula,  like  a  guardian  angel  had  not  fenced 
him  from  it. 

"It  is  his  manner,  father,"  she  said,  when  the 
same  suspicion  was  hinted  to  herself;  he  is  not  of 
an  energetic  temperament ;  but  1  am  certain  of  his 
sincerity."  Now  the  same  doubt  had  entered  into 
her  mind,  and  it  had  just  strength  enough  to  raise 
itself  every  now  and  then,  and  stare  at  her,  and 
make  her  feel  uncomfortable.  An  anxious  look 
was  often  on  her  face  now  when  Allan  was  away 
from  her ;  and  this  was  also  apparent  to  her  father. 
He  saw  the  truth  that  she  had  given  her  poor  little 
timid  heart  to  one  who  did  not  return  the  gift  by 
his  own.  "  She  will  be  happier  when  tliey  are 
married,"  said  Reuben  to  himself, "  then  other  ties 
and  other  duties  will  occupy  her  attention ;  she 
will  be  more  at  rest  when  she  knows  she  is  his, 
and  he  hers  for  life." 

Reuben  should  have  argued  differently;  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  wedding  bond  must 
be  of  heart  rather  than  hands  for  happiness  to  be 
the   consequence;    he  should  have   felt   that  a 
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woman  is  more  anxious  about  one  to  whom  she  is  i 
joined  for  life,  than  about  him  to  whom  she  has  | 
only  the  ultimate  prospect  of  being  joined.     The  j 
anwedded  do  not  think  so :  they  fancy  the  certainty 
of  marriage  puts  an  end  to  doubt — that  is  a  mis- 
take :  marriage  only  too  freqnently,  by  withdrawing 
the  veil  of  artifice  which  characterises  the  "  en- 
gaged days,'*  displays  tbe  dangers  of  a  matrimonial 
life,  the  difficulties  and  the  trials,  and  gives  birth 
to  new  doubts,  and  fears,  and  anxieties.     There- 
fore Eeuben  should  have  argued  differently. 

*'  She  shall  have  more  gaiety,*'  he  again  thought, 
as  one  morning  he  noticed  her  looking  paler  than 
usual  at  the  breakfast  table.  He  took  up  the 
paper  and  gUnoed  over  the  advertisements  of  public 
amusements.-  It  was  the  height  of  the  London 
season,  and  every  theatre  was  open. 

"  Ursula,*'  he  said,  **  We'll  go  to  the  opera  to- 
night.    Will  Mr.  Clinton  be  there  P*' 

Ursula  did  not  know,  but  believed  he  would. 

"  ril  go  and  see,*'  continued  Reuben ;  *'  and  if 
lie  is  disengaged  Til  go  on  and  get  a  box.  Dine 
at  four,  girl,  and  Til  tell  Allan  to  be  here.*' 

Ursula's  eyes  became  a  little  more  cheerful,  her 
pale  cheek  hhd  a  tinge  of  colour  in  it,  and  that 
was  not  lost  on  her  father.  He  seemed  to  have 
changed  wonderfully  of  late  towards  his  motherless 
child,  and  to  have  become  more  tender  towards 
her.  Perhaps  he  discovered  that  she  wanted  ten- 
derness. 

UrsuU  gave  him  his  breakfast  quickly.  The 
coffee  was  boiling  hot,  and  Reuben  had  no  inten- 
tion of  scalding  his  throat ;  he  drank  it  slowly — 
very  slowly,  Ursula  thought ;  but  at  last  it  was 
gone.  And  then,  when  Reuben  had  put  on  his 
hat,  and  had  the  last  brush  given  to  his  coat,  he 
was  gone  too,  and  Ursula  was  alone. 

She  sat  down  where  her  father  had  been  sitting, 
and  took  up  the  kind  paper  which  had  sent  him  off 
in  quest  of  Allan  and  the  opera  box — not  the  opera 
box  and  Allan ;  that  wording  of  the  phrase  would 
have  conveyed  a  false  picture  of  Ursula*s  thoughts, 
as  Allan  took  precedence  of  the  opera  box  in  her 
cogitations. 

The  newspaper  contained  the  usual  amount  of 
political  articles,  an  average  amount  of  murders 
and  other  crimes,  for  which  Ursula  did  not  care 
one  bit.  She  turned  to  the  part  peculiarly  relat- 
ing to  the  opera,  and,  as  she  did  so,  she  stumbled 
on  a  column  devoted  exclusively  to  the  description 
of  a  new  and  favourite  opera  dameme,  "  Made- 
moiselle  Duclos.'*  80  was  she  styled  iu  the  ad- 
vertisement. 

Now,  London  is  just  like  a  great  lunatic,  with 
periodical  fits  of  acute  mania.  London  must,  in 
the  season,  have  something  to  rave  about — a  singer, 
a  picture,  a  preacher,  or  a  dancer — an  incongruous 
catalc^ue  certainly,  but  one  drawn  from  life. 
Anything  will  do  to  please  London,  or  the  West- 
end  of  It ;  anything — if  it  be  exciting.  When 
London  has  a  religious  fit,  a  popular  preacher  is 
the  thing ;  but  when  London  takes  a  dissipated 
turn,  a  popular  dancer  carries  the  day. 


London  liad  taken  a  very  dbsipaied  turn  at  the 
time  in  question,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  but  the 
little  "Duclos.**  Gentlemen  said  she  would  be 
perfect,  were  she  not  so  confoundedly  proud — that 
was  the  marvel.  In  the  ballet,  she  seemed  a 
creature  of  warm,  impulsive  nature,  full  of  life,  and 
joy,  and  mirth ;  a  fascinating  being,  to  take  the 
heart  by  storm,  and  hold  it  securely  after  the 
taking.  Out  of  the  ballet,  all  was  changed  ;  and 
the  cold,  proud  Duclos  repelled  those  who  would, 
perchance,  have  played  the  fool  with  her. 

It  added  to  her  fascination ;  and  that  austere 
demeanour — for  her  conduct  amounted  to  austerity 
— enliited  women  in  her  favour.  Modesty  was 
paiutei  on  every  lineament  of  her  lovely  face,  and 
her  very  attitudes,  in  their  graceful  purity,  betrayed 
the  tone  of  her  spotless  mind.  The  other  ballet 
dancers  were  coarse,  free,  and  disgusting.  Duclos 
was  refinement  and  grace  itself.  While  she  was 
on  the  stage  every  eye  was  rivetted  on  her ;  when 
sbe  left  it,  the  thoughts  of  all  followed  her.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  inspiration  about  her ;  a  degree  of 
mind,  au  intellect  in  her  dancing.  She  did  not 
bound,  and  skip,  and  jump,  and  twirl  as  others 
did.  Every  movement  had  a  meaning ;  her  dancing 
was  more  acting  than  dancing ;  it  became  a  picture 
of  life  rather  than  a  marvellous  display  of  extreme 
celerity  of  foot. 

Such  was  Duclos— the  idol  of  the  day,  the 
creature  whom  Ursula  felt  almost  inclined  to  wor- 
ship, because  she  had  secured  Allan  to  her  for  the 
evening. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Allan  was  disengaged— at  least,  he  was  disengaged 
for  the  evening  —  although  lie  was  very  particularly 
engaged,  when  Reuben  called  on  him,  negocialing 
an  extension  of  a  loan,  and  suggesting  the  terms  on 
which  it  might  be  arranged.  That  circumstance 
brought  his  position  vividly  before  his  mind,  and 
imparted  additional  alacrity  to  his  acceptance  of 
Reuben's  invitation. 

**  I  am  quite  at  your  disposal  this  evening,  my 
dear  sir,"  he  said,  '*  and  will  be  with  you  by  four." 

Reuben  thought  he  might  have  been  there  before 
four,  but  he  did  not  say  so ;  he  bustled  away,  and 
secured  one  of  the  best  boxes  he  could  get ;  and 
money  soon  enabled  him  to  please  himself  in  this 
respect. 

Money !  What  will  not  money  do  ?  or  what 
will  not  money  purchase  ? 

Money  had  purchased  a  husband  for  Ursula,  and 
now  money  had  purchased  an  opera  box  to  put  her 
and  her  future  husband  in.  Money  would  buy  her 
weddingVrMrMMrif  and  her  diamonds,  and  everything 
else  appertaining  to  the  «  edding ;  and  yet,  with  all 
the  power  of  money,  there  was  one  thing  which 
Ursula  wanted,  and  which  might  not  be  bought, 
and  that  was  the  warm  attachment  of  Allan*8  heart. 
Ursula  pined  for  that,  and  all  her  wealth  could  not 
purchase  that.  Such  a  boon  must  be  nature's  gift. 
She  never  barters  the  precious  commodity  for  gold. 
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Hands  maj  be  aold,  vows  may  be  sold,  oaths  and 
promises  be  bought  and  sold ;  but  pure  aud  deep 
affection  is  a  gift,  an  iovolantarj  one  generally,  but 
still  nothing  but  a  free,  unpurchaseable  gift. 

Ursula  bad  become  very  fastidious  in  her  dress. 
She  was  a  very  quiet  little  person,  and  had  very 
quiet  taste  in  her  dress  ;  nothing  gay  or  tawdry ; 
no  flaming  pink,  or  intense  blue,  or  brilliant  scarlet, 
like  the  mackaws  and  parrots  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  She  preferred  tlie  sombre  plumage  of  the 
dove,  or  the  snowy  hue  of  the  graceful  swan. 

Ursula  that  night  was  dressed  in  pure  white 
silk,  trimmed  with  large  wax  like  blossoms.  She 
looked  very  well,  and  as  Allan  gave  her  a  passing 
glance,  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  choice. 

When  Allan  had  told  Reuben  that  he  was  dis- 
engaged, he  had  quite  forgotten  that  Sir  Harry  was 
coming  to  dine  with  him  \  but  that  omission  was 
remedied  by  the  latter  transferring  his  "  promising 
to  dine*'  to  the  Yansittaris,  and  accompanying  them 
to  the  opera  afterwards. 

"Little  Duolos  is  charming,'*  he  said  to  Allan, 
in  reference  to  the  engagement ;  "  I  should  never 
tire  of  her;  she  is  the  most  betwiching  little 
mortal  extant.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  word  with 
her.  I  have  tried  and  have  failed.  If  you  address 
ber,  she  answers  you  with  the  air  of  an  empress. 
By  Jove,  I  fancy  the  girl  has  her  eye  on  marriage ; 
an  absurd  notion !  but,  on  my  honour,  I  believe  she 
looks  that  way.** 

Ursula  did  not  like  Sir  Harry.  With  a  woman*8 
tact  she  saw  that  he  was  a  bad  companion  for 
Allan.  Still,  she  was  civil  to  him,  but  nothing 
more — only  commonly  civil.  She  was  sorry  he  was 
going  with  them  to  the  opera ;  she  would  rather  it 
had  not  been  so,  but  as  Allan  could  not  have  come 
without  him,  she  tried  to  reconcile  herself  to  his 
presence,  under  the  notion  that  it  was  better  to 
have  him  and  Allan  than  to  have  neither  him  nor 
Allan. 

They  did  not  reach  the  cpcra,  until  the  first  act 
was  over.  Ursula  was  soiry,  for  she  was  fond  of 
iiuihic;  however,  the  opera  was  but  a  heavy  one  ; 
for  the  ballet,  owing  to  the  charm  of  the  new 
(fanseuse,  was  the  chief  attraction. 

The  musical  entertainment  came  to  an  end  at 
last,  aud  then  opera  glasses  were  examined,  pin  v. 
bills  read,  aud  the  sketch  of  the  ballet  conned. 

It  chanced  that  night  that  the  performance  was 
a  diverlUsement  founded  on  the  beautiful  German 
tale  of  Undine,  the  water-spirit  to  be  personated  bv 
Duelos. 

The  curtain  drew  up.  A  bevy  of  water-nymphs 
skipped  about  the  stage  in  all  possible  directions. 
Then  came  a  great  lumbering  ship,  an  awkward 
thing,  more  like  a  monster  tub  than  a  ship.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  thunder  and  lightning— very 
methodical  lightning — accompanied  the  storm  and 
the  ship.  This  might  have  been  all  very  well  done, 
and  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  tale,  but 
it  was  extremely  uninteresting  to  the  spectators, 
for  Duelos  was  not  in  it,  and  they  only  cared  to 
see  lier. 


However,  in  due  progress  of  music  and  dancing, 
the  ship  crawled  slowly  along  the  stage,  discovering, 
by  its  removal,  a  tiny  fisherman*s  hut.  Then  the 
scene  changed,  as  if  my  magic.  The  swollen  river 
became  a  gentle  brook ;  sunshine  made  the  land- 
scape smile,  as  that  lovely  air  of  Weber's,  knowa 
as  "The  Mermaid's  Song,"  was  played  by  tbe 
orchestra. 

Uising  in  a  sort  of  vapour,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  stage,  came  a  spirit-like  figure,  and  the  nncer* 
tain  light  and  mbty  atmosphere  added  to  its  etherial 
appearance. 

Advancing,  as  a  loud  burst  of  applause  tdd  her 
she  was  recognised,  she  timidly  acknowledged  tbe 
greeting,  and  raised  her  eyes,  looking  round  tbe 
house  as  she  bent  low  to  tbe  repeated  burst  of 
welcome. 

As  she  stood  thus,  wavering,  shrinking,  trem- 
bling beneath  the  acclamations  she  bad  herself 
called  forth,  her  eye  chanced  to  wander  to  the  Yan- 
sittart's  box.  She  started,  stepped  forward,  and 
then,  fixing  her  eye  steadily  on  the  box,  smiled 
brightly  on  one  it  contained.  His  opera  glass  was 
directed  towards 'her ;  his  smile  answered  to  her*s, 
as  in  an  accent  which,  though  Ecaroely  audiUe  was 
full  of  feeling,  he  whispered  the  well -remembered 
name  of  *'  Etoile.*' 

"  So,*'  thought  Sir  Harry,  for  the  whisper  was 
not  inaudible  to  him ;  "  so,  there  is  some  previous 
acquaintance  here.  That  fact  may  account  for  the 
fair  lady's  coldness  to  all  others.  She  most  not 
spoil  Allan's  marriage  though;  for  the  poor 
fellow's  sake  I  must  prevent  that  misfortune  at  any 
rate. 

It  happened  (fortunately,  perhaps)  that,  at  the 
moment  when  Allan  recognised  Etoile,  Ursula  was 
speaking  to  her  father,  and  thus  did  not  hear  the 
name.  But,  although  that  escaped  her,  she  noticed 
his  subsequent  abstraction,  and  saw  that  his  atten- 
tion  was  oompletely  absorbed  by  the  attractioas  of 
the  new  dancer. 

Ursula,  although  a  good  little  creature,  was  but 
a  woman  after  all,  and  therefore  she  shared  women's 
little  amiable  weakness  of  jealousy.  Ursula  did  not 
admire  Allan's  very  evident  admiration  of  tbe  dam^ 
sense  ;  of  course,  she  did  not  suspect  any  previous 
acquaintance ;  such  a  thought  as  that  never  entered 
her  mind,  and  it  would  not  have  mended  matters  if 
it  had. 

The  ballet  progressed,  and  Allan  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  it,  and  in  its  principal  cha- 
racter. 

"  You  remember  the  story,  Mr.  Clinton  ?**  said 
Ursula,  laying  her  fan  on  his  arm  as  she  spoke. 
"  It  will  give  yon  an  insight  into  the  acting  if  you 
recollect  tbe  tale.  See,  that  is  the  well  from  which 
the  poor  water-spirit  comes  to  give " 

Allan  shook  off  her  hand  impatiently,  for  at  that 
moment  Etoile  appeared.  Pale  and  aad,  her  long 
hair  almost  to  her  feet,  the  faded  water-lily  scat- 
tered in  those  abundant  tresses,  she  thus  glided 
across  the  stage,  as  she  did  so  oasting  a  passing 
glance  to  Allan.     Gradually  the  stage  darkened. 
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tintO,  by  some  paealiar  etaot,  the  scene  appeared 
changed  to  a  chamber  in  the  castle. 

On  a  bed  in  the  centre  of  tliis  draperied  room 
lay  the  faithless  Kildebrand,  and  clinging  to  him, 
in  the  doomed  embrace,  hung  Undine.  A  gloom 
was  round  her,  but  through  its  darkness  could  be 
discerned  the  matcliless  grace  of  her  unrivalled 
figure. 

A  sigh  escaped  from  Allan  as  the  curtain  des- 
cended and  hid  her  from  his  riev. 

"  Let  me  put  on  your  cloak,**  he  said  to  Ursula. 
"  We  will  wait  until  the  crowd  is  gone ;  your  car- 
riage will  not  be  able  to  get  up  yet;'*  but  she  was 
silent,  for  she  had  not  forgiven  Allan. 

There  was  a  hinge  out  in  the  Yansittart's  pArty 
that  night.  Ursula  was  in  low  spirits,  and  her 
fatlier,  noticing  that,  became  discontented.  Allan 
was  moody  and  abstracted,  and  even  Sir  Harry  did 
not  seem  in  the  best  of  moods. 

"  Gome  in,  Mr.  Clinton,*'  said  Eenben,  as  they 
reached  their  own  house.  But  Allan  pleaded  a 
headache,  and  said  good  night  at  the  door. 

"What  are  you  about,  Clinton P"  exclaimed  Sir 
Harry,  when  they  were  alone.  "  lou  must  be  a 
perfect  fool  to  let  that  little  woman  see  that  you 
are  falling  in  love  with  the  fair  Duclos  ;  for  hea- 
ven's sake,  man,  be  more  discreet,  and,  if  the  lady 
be  an  old  acquaintance,  which  I  shrewdly  suspect, 
hide  the  fact  from  the  gentle  Ursula,  or  her  thou- 
sands will  never  pay  your  debts." 


Allan  pondered  whether  he  would  own  the  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  Etoile  or  not,  and  thei 
thinking  concealment  from  Sir  Harry  unnecessary, 
made  up  his  mind  to  tell  him  the  truth,  or  a  part 
of  it,  at  any  rate. 

'*  I  met  her  in  Parisi,"  he  said,  "  some  years  since. 
She  was  little  more  than  a  child  then,  or  she  seemed 
so  to  me,  although  she  has  sprung  up  very  rapidly 
into  womanhood.  I  knew  her  there  by  a  diiferent 
name,  and  I  little  eipected  to  Hud,  in  the  finished 
and  beautiful  Duclos,  my  former  acquaintance,  the 
child-like  Etoile. 

"She  does  not  seem  to  have  forgotten  you,'* 
replied  Sir  Harry.  Her  recognition  was  perfectly 
evident,  and  of  a  pleasurable  nature  too ;  but  don't 
let  the  old  flame  interfere  with  the  new  one,  Allan, 
especially  as  the  latter  blazes  round  the  crucible 
which  holds  the  golden  ore.  Ursula  notices  your 
admiration  of  the  danseuMe,  although  she  did  not 
hear  you  whisper  her  name  as  I  did.  She  is  not 
one  to  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne.  Look  to  that, 
Allan,  and  don't  let  her  have  her  suspicions  awak- 
ened about  the  little  daiuewe.  What  do  you  call 
her?" 

"Etoile." 

"  Etoile  ?  A  capital  name  for  her.  Come  in, 
and  have  some  supper,  my  good  fellow,  and  after- 
wards we'll  drink  to  the  heallh  of  the  star  of  all 
dancers— the  light  of  the  opera — the  charming 
Duclos ! 


POUR     STAGES    IN    A    LIFE. 


L— LOVE'S  DAWN. 
Still  thine  eyes  haunt  me ;  in  the  durkness  now, 
The  dreamtime,  the  hashed  still ness  of  the  night, 
I  see  them  shining,  pure  and  earnest  light ; 
And  here,  all  lonely,  may  I  not  avoir 
The  thrill  with  which  I  ever  meet  their  glance  ? 
I  see  them  fixed  in  calm  abstracted  gaze, 
The  while  thy  soul  is  floating  through  some  maze 
Of  beautiful  divinely-peopled  trance  ; 
But  now  I  shrink  from  them  in  shame  and  fear, 
For  they  are  gathering  all  their  beams  of  light 
Into  an  arrow — pure,  intense,  and  bright, 
'Swerreless  and  star-like  from  its  deep  blue  sphc 
Piercing  the  cavernous  darkness  of  my  aoni, 
Burning  its  foul  reocases  into  view ; 
Transfixing  with  sharp  anguish  through  and  through 
Whatever  ia  not  brave,  and  clean,  and  whole. 
And  yet  I  cannot  shrink,  although  thou  piercest 
Into  the  inmost  depths  of  all  my  being : 
I  will  not  shrink,  although  thou  now  art  seeing 
My  heart's  caged  lusts,  the  wildest  and  the  fiercest ; 
The  bitterest  thoughts  which  fret  my  homeless  mind, 
;My  unbelief,  my  selfishness,  my  weakness, 
My  dismal  lack  of  charity  and  meekness  j 
Tor,  amid  all  the  evil,  thou  dost  find 
Converting,  lifting,  purifying  me, 
A  brly  love — a  reverend  awe  for  thee. 


n.— MARRUOE. 

Come  to  me,  oh,  come  to  me ! 
Time  is  long  since  we  were  parted ; 
I  am  sad  and  weary-hearted, 

Foiled  and  almost  overthrown, 

Struggling  in  the  world  alone ; 

What  am  I  when  thou  art  gone  ? 
Come,  darling,  soon. 

Come  to  me,  oh,  come  to  me ! 
Let  my  falling  head  find  rest,  love, 
On  thy  pure  and  tender  breast,  love ; 
Soothe  my  overwearied  brain, 
Nurse  away  my  heart's  chill  pain, 
Bring  me  hope  and  strength  again ; 
Come,  darling,  soon. 

Come  to  me,  oh,  come  to  me  I 
Sweet  the  dear  old  memory  lingers. 
How  your  kindest  "flower-sofl"  fingers. 
With  a  touch  when  I  lay  ill, 
Through  my  fevered  frame  could  thrill 
Cool  rich  life  divinely  still : 

Come,  darling,  soon. 

Come  to  me,  oh,  come  to  me  I 
Dearest  heart  of  love  and  meekness, 
Is  not  this  unmanly  weakness  ? 
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Bat  witli  thee,  such  pure  sweet  calm 
Heals  my  wounds  with  hesrenly  balm, 
I,  fighting,  feel  my  sp*ar  a  palm : 
Come,  darling,  soon. 

Come  to  me,  oh,  oome  to  me ! 
Though  its  perils  gloomed  more  fearful 
I  could  fight  undaunted,  cheerful. 

This  stem  agony,  called  Life ; 

Were  the  pauses  of  the  strife 

Blest  hy  thee,  my  noble  wife : 
Come,  darling,  soon. 

Come  to  me,  oh,  come  to  me  I 
Strength,  and  hope,  and  fiiith  are  waning 
With  this  fierce  and  pauseless  straining : 
Ere  my  soul  be  conquered  quite, 
Ere  I  fail  from  truth  and  right, 
Come,  my  life,  my  joy,  my  light. 
Come,  darling,  soon. 


III.— SEPARATION. 
Weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so ; 
Soon  again  we  two  shall  meet 
Who  now  part  in  deadly  woe ; 
After  pain  shall  bliss  be  sweet. 

Few  more  years  of  numb  despair 
Must  we  wander  far  apart 
Through  the  desert  dead  and  bare ; 
Love  is  courage  in  the  heart 

Few  more  years  of  bitter  moan 
O'er  the  rugged  mounUin  height, 
Must  we  toil  on,  each  alone ; 
Love  can  make  all  burthens  light 

Few  more  years  of  stricken  woe, 
Wandering  on  an  alien  shore, 
Lone  and  friendless  each  must  go : 
We  will  love  then  more  and  more. 
Few  short  hours  of  doubt  and  dread. 
Trembling  on  the  brink  of  night, 
Spectre-haunted  each  must  tread ; 
Love  will  make  all  darkness  bright. 

All  the  long  lone  years  must  die ; 
Then  shall  we  together  come, 
Where,  beneath  a  calm  bright  sky. 
Bright  waves  bear  us  to  our  home. 

Weep  not,  dearest,  weep  not  so  ; 
Soon  again  we  two  must  meet 
Where  the  calm  deep  waters  flow. 
Soothing  every  doubt  and  woe. 
With  their  mystic  murmurs  sweet. 


IV.— AT  DEATH'S  DOOR. 

U  this  the  second  childhood's  feeble  sadness  ? 
My  eyes  are  dim  now  and  my  hair  is  white ; 
Yet  never  did  the  sunshine  weave  more  gladnesss, 
Never  young  spring  burst  forth  in  green  delight. 
More  freshly ;  never  was  the  earth  more  fair. 
Never  more  rapture  in  the  common  air. 
Still,  as  I  near  great  Death,  it  seems  his  portal 
Glides  gently  backward,  that  I  may  gase  through 
And  catch  far  glories  of  the  realm  immortal  ; 
The  world  becomes  transparent  to  my  view ; 
Diviner  heavens  expand  beyond  the  skies ; 
The  stars  are  thoughtful  with  eternal  eyes. 

How  all  the  grass  and  every  flower  grows  yearning 
To  hint  more  clearly  some  high  loveliness. 
Whose  mystic  soul  within  their  forms  is  homing ; 
How  strives  the  sea  for  ever  to  express, 
With  infinite  hearings— murmurings  manifold, 
A  secret  grandeur  which  will  not  be  told. 

The  life  of  day  is  lulled  to  dreamful  musing, 
And  true  life  waketh  in  the  world  of  dream ; 
While  with  the  present,  strangely  interfusing. 
The  future  and  the  past  together  stream, 
As  if  the  long  drawn  waves  of  Time  should  be 
Settling  and  mingling  in  Eternity. 

With  every  golden  dawn  awakened  lightly, 

It  seems  I  must  have  slept  through  DMth's  calm 

night ; 
For  lo ! — ^how  purely,  silently,  and  brightly, 
The  heavens  unfold  their  gates  before  my  sight ; 
The  tranced  sea  of  crysti^  spreadeth  slowly. 
The  golden  Throne  shines  out  with  splendours  holy 

Whereon  I  look  to  see  Thee  come,  swift  greeting. 
From  where  thou  waitest  for  my  lingering  feet ; 
Assured  beyond  impatience  for  the  meeting, 
Crowned  with  triumphant  love  and  faith  complete : 
I  look  in  vain  as  yet ;  but  every  hour, 
So  summer-rich,  may  make  the  bud  or  flower. 

How  well,  my  love,  the  thoughtful  heavens  endeavour 
To  make  this  world  and  life  and  time  all  bare — 
Dream  lightly  on  the  soul,  ere  it  for  ever 
Be  parted  from  them  ;  did  I  once  despair 
Through  years  of  lonely  anguish  unassuaged  ? 
This  calm  can  scarce  believe  that  storms  have  raged* 

Here  is  the  blessing — ^I  now  muse  enchanted 

In  this  sweet  dawn-like  sunset ;  night  comes,  then 

of  restful  sleep  by  gracious  visione  haunted ; 

So  with  new  moming  I  shall  rise  again, 

Full  of  young  might,  and  find  my  love  for  aye— 

My  love,  whom  I  have  ioit  this  httg,  tad  day. 

CRBPUSCUtUS. 
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WOMAN    AND    WOMANKIND. 

No.  EC. 

EXTRBMES. 


'*  She  is  a  woman."  Such  was  the  cxpknation 
of  a  creature  met  with  among  the  desolate 
mountains  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  for  the  as- 
sertion to  be  truth.  The  matted  hair  was  un- 
womanly ;  the  thick  legs  incased  in  still  thick- 
er boots  were  unwomanly ;  the  rough  voice  and 
the  rough  gait,  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  wo- 
man,— ^but  this  hybrid  of  the  human  race 
carried  in  her  arms  a  babe,  and  the  smile  she 
threw  on  it  in  the  midst  of  her  conversation 
claimed  her  to  be  a  true  woman  at  heart, 
whatever  resemblance  her  external  form  might 
bear. 

A  young  g^l  sat  at  the  window  of  a  country 
mansion ;  the  moon  shone  on  her  fair  and  love- 
ly face.  Golden  tresses  fell  on  her  neck  and 
shoulders  of  spotless  white,  and  her  blue  eyes 
were  raised  to  heaven,  whither  her  thoughts 
had  flown.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  anything 
of  earth  could  be ;  delicate  and  fragile — a 
breath  of  humanity ;  more  like  a  spirit  than 
aught  else,  seen  in  that  place,  and  by  that 
pure  pale  light.  Yet  was  that  being  a  woman, 
of  the  same  sex  as  the  wild  tenant  of  the 
mountain  cottage. 

Mid  the  burning  plains  of  a  West  Indian 
Island ;  under  a  scorching  sun,  a  mother  rocked 
her  child.  Her  sable  skin  was  as  complete  a 
contrast  as  could  be  to  that  of  the  fair  crea- 
ture above  described ;  her  lips  were  thick  and 
protruding,  her  nose  flat  and  expanded,  her 
hair  wool,  or  something  like  it  in  texture. 
Yet  the  negress  was  a  woman  possessing  a 
warm  and  generous  woman's  nature. 

In  the  northern  clime  of  Lapland  a  stunted 
beine  sat  in  her  wretched  hovel ;  fur-clad,  or 
cased  rather,  she  crept  occasionally  from  her 
muddy  elevation,  and  then  crept  back  again. 
Spending  her  time,  and  sleeping  and  eating, 
and  performing  the  most  common  offices  of  life ; 
thus  that  life  glided  away.  Yet  was  she  also 
woman  in  another  aroect  of  woman's  life. 

In  this  Indian  wanare  which  occupies  men's 
hearts,  and  tongues,  and  pens,  a  tale  has  arisen 
of  one  who  performed  deeds  of  startling  cru- 
elty. Helpless  children  were  stricken  beneath 
the  murdering  knife ;  women  implored  mercy 
in  the  shape  of  death,  from  a  fate  which  was 
worse  than  death ;  old  men  learnt  that  age  was 
no  protection,  and  young  ones  felt  the  impo- 
tence of  strong  and  lusty  limbs  before  the 
power  of  that  human  fiend,  the  Ranee  of  Jansi. 

Yet  she  was  a  woman ;  she  should  have  had 
a  woman's  heart,  but  the  Devil  must  have  set 
}\is  seal  upon  it  at  her  birth,  and  quenched  its 


humanity,  in  making  it  his  own.  Not  one  trace 
of  woman  have  we  of  her  in  the  accounts  given 
of  her  brief  career.  Foremost  in  the  battle- 
field, foremost  in  the  scene  of  torture, — so  sho 
seemed  to  live,  and  so  she  died, — truthless — 
cruel — unwomanly — a  disgrace  to  her  sex,  a 
stigma  on  the  female  nature. 

When  men  were  dying  in  the  Crimea,  and 
the  Russian  gims  were  less  formidable  if  pos- 
sible than  the  disease  and  privation  of  the 
English  camp,  with  pestilence  walking  hand  in 
hand  with  famine,  and  Death  coming  over  this 
fearful  scene  in  the  guise  of  the  last  best  friend, 
a  lady  left  her  home,  where  comfort  and  lux- 
ury were  her  daily  habit,  and  kindness  the  at- 
mosphere of  her  Ufe,  and  sought  that  fearful 
scene  where  such  supreme  misery  dwelt. 

Through  and  through  those  hospitals  she 
walked,  resting  beside  the  bed  of  the  wound- 
ed and  the  dving,  carrying  comfort  to  their 
comfortless  abodes,  shedding  peace  around  by 
the  blessing  of  her  own  peaceful  presence, 
blessings  followed  her  wherever  she  went; 
and  weary  sorrow-laden  eyes  clung  to  her  de- 
parting shadow.  Under  her  superintendence, 
by  her  gentle  rule  those  lazar-houses  of  the  sick 
and  dying  assumed  an  air  of  dimly-reflected 
comfort.  Nothing  daunted  her  in  her  noble 
work :  sickening  sights  of  wounds,  and  muti- 
lation drew  from  her  only  feelings  of  compas- 
sion for  the  suflbrers :  others  of  stronger  frame, 
yet  weaker  will,  would  not  have  dared  the 
scenes  she  visited.  Truly  was  she  an  angel 
of  mercy — a  minister  of  Him  whose  will  she 
sought  to  do. 

And  this  good  Samaritan — ^this  fine  practical 
Christian,  was  a  woman ;  and,  in  the  imiversal 
character  of  woman,  as  one  member  of  the 
entire  female  sex,  Florence  Nightingale  stands 
forth  in  bold  and  startling  relief  to  that  inhu- 
man tigress  the  Ranee.  Each  thp  heroine  of 
two  great  wars  of  recent  years ;  each  gaining 
celebrity  in  her  own  way — yet  how  dinerently 
— ^the  one  is  to  be  remembered  to  all  ages,  and 
the  other  blotted  out  with  utmost  haste  from 
the  pa^e  of  history  and  the  memory  of  mankind. 

Varied  as  the  flowers  of  earth  is  the  cha- 
racter of  woman  :  to  a  large  garden  may  the 
whole  sex  be  compared:  rauc  weeds  are  found 
there, —  the  sharp  stinging  nettle  and  the 
poisonoxis  nightshade ;  but  likewise  are  seen 
blooms  of  nch  beauty — ^plants  of  ^ceful 
growth — the  scented  rose,  and  climbmg  jas- 
mine— the  painted  tulip,  and  the  modest  Hly, 
all  ai*e  met  m  the  great  parterre  of  the  world 
blooming  side  by  sidl^,  mingling  either  fra- 
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grancc  or  poison  with  the  air  around.  And 
the  influence  of  a  woman  is  as  diyersified  as 
her  character,  whether  in  a  domestic  or  public 
point  of  view.  Two  women  may  be  placed  in 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  socially,  the 
one  will  diffuse  happiness,  the  other  destroy 
it ;  the  one  will  giye  a  perfect  charm  to  life, 
the  other  make  it  almost  a  curse ;  and  simply 
by  diversity  of  temperament  producing  dif- 
ferent results. 

An  ill-tempered  quarrelsome  woman  is  a 
nuisance  on  the  earth.  An  ill-tempered  man 
is  bad  enough;  but  the  perpetual  "niggle" 
of  a  sour-tempered  woman  is  insufferable,  there 
is  a  meanness  about  her  irritability  which  men 
generally  do  not  possess.  A  man  may  swear 
and  behave  like  a  brute — such  conduct  is  as 
common  as  daisies  in  summer,  but  tmless  he  be 
something  below  even  the  level  of  a  bully — 
and  that  is  low  enough — he  won't  keep  up  an 
incessant  small-shot  charge  of  hint  and  in- 
nuendo, and  pettish  rejoinder — ^for  that  is  the 
style  of  these  nettles  of  the  human  race,  these 
vegetable  blistering  plaisters  of  humanity — 
cross-grained  women.  Such  women,  without 
having  anything  of  positive  vice  in  their  com- 
position, do  an  immensity  of  harm ;  there  is 
sorrow  and  trial  enough  in  the  world,  without 
ill-temper  adding  to  the  burthen ;  a  cheerful 
heart,  and  a  cheering  word  of  comfort  it  is 
woman's  prerogative  to  bestow,  and  if  she 

.  fails  to  exert  her  prerogative,  she  loses,  and 
deserves  to  lose,  that  supremacy  over  man 
she  is  bom  and  destined  to  hoM.  "  A  help 
meet  for  man,"  so  did  her  Cre*ator  decree. 
A  "  help  "  for  him  in  the  time  of  trial,  when 
misfortune's  sharp  tooth  may  be  gnawing  at 
his  tortured  mind :  A  "  help  meet  for  him !" 
lyith  her  gentle  hand  and  soothing  voice, 
when  sickness  lays  him  prostrate  on  nis  bed, 
and  reduces  his  strength  below  the  meter  of 
her  weakness.  "  A  help  meet  for  him," 
with  her  words  of  counsel,  and  her  woman's 
judgment  between  right  and  wrong,  when 
temptation  casts  her  bonds  around  him,  bid- 
ding him  tread  the  tempting  paths  of  sin,  luring 
him  to  dishonest  gain  by  dishonest  means — 
then  must  women  be  a  "help  meet  for  man," 
one  to  "help  him"  from  the  danger  of  the 

'  tortuous  path — "  meet  for  the  office — "  meet" 
to  be  the  guide,  in  the  day  of  her  moral 
strength  and  his  moral  weakness — ^when  the 
disease  of  the  soul  threatens  prostration  to 
that  soul  even  as  the  mortal  sickness  casts 

*  down  the  poor  body. 

"  A  help  meet  for  him  '•  in  his  hour  of  joy, 
one  to  participate  in  that  joy,  and  listen  to 
each  iota  of  narration  which  belongs  to  it — 
a  sympathising  friend,  a  second  self — such  is 
woman's  vocation ;  such  the  character  she 
should  struggle  for,  and  its  attainment  will 
produce  her  ereater  honour,  than  if  our  legis- 
lators would  bestir  themselves  to  acknowledge 


"  her  rights,"  (according  to  Rome),  and  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  rhetoric 
in  the  house  of  legislature. 

In  a  country,  somewhere  in  the  world— no 
matter  where — at  the  North  pole  probably— 
or  may  be  at  the  South— or  perchance  between 
the  two — there  rose  a  lai^  and  flourishing 
city — ^its  manu&ctories  were  noted  for  theix 
extent,  and  the  merchant-princes  of  that  place 
revelled  in  the  wealth  tnese   manufactories 
produced.    On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  were 
built  two  houses — alike  in  form,  m  extent, 
in  value.     "  Two  peas,"  or  "  two  nuts,"  or 
"  two  pins,"  had  frequently  described  their 
similarity.     Now  in  these  two  houses  lived 
two  brothers — twins,   the  only  sons  of  the 
builder  cf  those  two  houses.     It  had  been  a 
fancy  of  the  old  man  to  have  the  boys,  as  he 
called  them,  lodged  alike,  and  his  means  being 
ample,  he  had  the  power  of  indulging  his 
fancy.     "  The  boys "  married,  and  on  the 
weddine  day  the  first  stone  of  either  home 
was  laid. 

"  Time  enough  to  get  them  finished,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  in 
glee,  "  won't  want  a  nursery  for  a  twelve- 
month at  any  rate — small  house  do  till  then." 

The  young  brides  were  present  when  that 
remark  was  made.  One  blushed — and  snuled; 
the  other  blushed — and  frowned.  It  was  the 
nettle  and  the  rose  again  standing  side  by 
side. 

Six  months  passed  and  the  houses  were 
half  up — the  old  gentleman  hinuself  directing 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  building. 

"  It  is  good  indeed  of  your  father,  now  an 
old  man,  to  take  an  interest  in  our  comfort," 
said  one  of  the  yoxmg  wives  to  her  husband,— 
**  Ralph  "  that  was  the  husband's  name  "  jou 
can  never  repay  him  for  his  kind  feeling,  and 
his  generosi^  to  us."  "  It  is  an  absurdity  for 
]  your  father  to  play  the  architect  and  almost 
bricklayer,^'  remarked  the  other  wife  to  her 
spouse,  "  Boydell,"  (his  name)  "  you  should 
tell  him  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  calling 
and  his  station."  "  It  is  consistent  with  his 
pleasure,"  remarked  the  husband,  "  and  there- 
fore I  am  content." 

Twelve  months  passed,  and  the  houses  were 
finished. 

"  Nursery  ready  in  time  "  said  the  good  old 
man — "  ready  in  time — ready  in  time." 

The  houses  were  occupied,  and  in  com* 
of  twelvemonths  the  nurseries  were  occu- 
pied also. 

"  There  are  unceasing  anxieties  in  a  mo- 
ther's lot,"  said  the  good  wife  of  Ralph,  **  but 
unceasing  pleasures  too,"  and  she  smiled  at 
the  innocent  face  of  her  sleeping  babe. 

"  How  women  can  like  the  bore  of  children 
I  cannot  imagine,"  remarked  ber  sister-in-Uw^ 
as  her  child  was  hastily  given  to  its  nurse. 

Years  passed  on— as  they  always  do— and 
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the  young  wives  became  middle-aged  women,f 
sons  and  daughters  clustered  round  them,  and 
the  grandfather,  old  and  feeble,  now  leant  on 
these  young  things  for  support. 

Time  had  worked  a  wondrous  change  in  the 
two  brothers,  Ralph's  face  told  of  a  home- 
stock  of  happiness,  from  which  he  drew  largely 
—  while  BoydcU  looked  as  if  content  and 
happiness  were  not  in  the  world  at  all. 

At  this  time,  when  the  families  of  each 
were  springing  up,  and  needed  money  to  be 
spent  on  them,  in  education,  maintenance, 
and  the  difierent  adjuncts  of  their  station,  one 
of  those  panics  of  the  commercial  world,  which 
ruin  thousands  took  place.  Unfortunately 
Ralph  and  his  brother  had  entered  into  large 
speculations,  which  failing,  they  were  in- 
volved in  the  prevailing  ruin,  and  found 
themselves  verging  on  bankruptcy. 

"  Be  of  good  heart,  Ralph !  *'  said  his  wife 
'•  there  is  bread  in  this  great  world  for  all. 
Our  fine  large  house,  our  servants  and  our 
carriages  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
happiness,  we  can  do  as  others  do, —  live 
without  them,  an^the  children,  Ralph  !  this 
lesson  of  adversity,  may  be  for  their  welfhrc ; 
— take  comfort  R^lph  !  there  is  plenty  of  that 
left  for  us  in  the  world,  if  our  wealth  has 
flown  away." 

"Yes"  answered  her  husband,  as  he  clasped 
her  hand,  and  drew  her  to  hira,  "  Yes !  there 
is  never-failing  comfort  here,  Lucy ;  God  be 
praised  for  having  given  me  one  so  '  meet  to 
help '  me,  both  in  joy  and  sorrow,  wealth  or 
poverty. " 

"You  should  have  foreseen  this  crisis," 
remarked  the  wife  of  Boydell,  "  and  not 
allowed  your  children  to  be  brought  to  beg- 
gjary  at  their  age,  when  just  entering  on 
fife ; — expenses  are  unavoidable,  unless  indeed 
thev  be  educated  as  the  labouring  classes; 
which  idea  may  be  worth  your  wise  consider- 
ation now." 

She  ceased  with  a  sneer  on  her  face. 

•'  Other  men  would  not  have  been  so  ven- 
turesome with  their  money,"  she  remarked ; 
"  the  Brownings  for  instance — and  the  Smiths 
vnthdrew  in  time,  and  Lionel  Blagdon  told 
me  that  you  had  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself,  | 
and  that  your  children  might  thank  you,  and 
you  only,  if  starvation  were  their  fate." 

"  In  mercy  cease,"  replied  the  husband,  "  or 
you  will  drive  me  mad." 

"I  must  put  your  conduct  fairly  before 
your  eyes — it  is  my  duty,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  reserve  it  until  I  am  likely  to  ap-  j 
predate  your  effort  at  the  performance  of  the  , 
duty,"  he  answered  bitterly. 

Poor  "  Duty."    How  dreadfiilly  is  she  mis-  ' 
handled  by  these  ascetic  dames.      "  It  is  a 
duty !  " — and  under  that  plea  many  a  harsh 
trutii  is  uttered.     "It  is  a  duty  ! " — so  says 
the  over-strict  disciplinarian,  and  cold  stem 


words  are  driven  forth  to  tremble  on  an  over- 
worked and  wearied  brain.  "  It  is  a  duty ! " 
covers  the  cruel  rebuke  and  the  severe  re- 
joinder. It  may  be  a  "  duty  "  to  speak  plainly 
and  boldly  sometimes — ^but  it  is  also  a  duty  to 
choose  the  opportunity  when  the  speech  may 
be  acceptable,  and  not  fret  and  chafe  the 
wounded' heart  by  a  repetition  of  the  very 
truths  which,  silently  recognised,  are  galling 
it  already. 

Boydell  knew  quite  well  that  he  might 
have  foreseen  and  partially  have  provided  for 
the  melancholy  event  which  had  taken  place. 
His  conscience  reproached  him  bitterly  for 
carelessness  and  rashness,  and  his  wife's  words 
were  not  needed  to  add  to  the  self-reproach, 
which,  left  to  itself,  might  have  worked  some 
good,  by  producing  a  quiet  determination  to 
abide  by  the  more  sober  councils  of  Ralph  in 
future,  for  Ralph's  voice  had  been  lifted 
against  the  very  speculation  which  had  caused 
the  joint  failure  of  the  brothers. 

Fretted — and  galled — ^and  wearied  of  life 
and  life's  struggle,  Boydell  knew  not  whither 
to  turn  for  comfort  and  consolation.  His 
father  had  been  gathered  to  the  dead;  his 
brother  ?  Boydell  was  to  proud  too  betray  his 
lack  of  domestic  peace  to  him ;  his  children, 
imitating  the  bad  example  of  the  mother, 
turned  against  him,  and  instead  of  clustering 
round  him  in  the  hour  of  woe,  openly  blamed 
him  for  the  course  he  had  adopted. 

At  last  his  mind  toni  by  a  thousand  con- 
flicting sorrows  gave  way :  a  lunatic  asvlum 
became  his  home,  while  his  wife  and  children 
dragged  on  a  life  of  misery,  supported  by  the 
mere  charity  of  relations. 

Far  differently  fared  Raloh.  In  the  hum- 
ble cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
where  he  now  dwelt — a  smile  always  wel- 
comed him  when  he  came  home  from  the 
City's  toil  and  din,  tired  with  the  business  of 
the  day,  heart-sick  with  its  disappointments ; 
rest  and  peace  and  happiness  awaited  him  in 
that  little  home.  His  children  —  drawing 
their  tone  from  that  good  wife  and  mother — 
thought  only  how  they  could  soothe  the  tired 
wanderer  who  had  returned  to  them,  and 
make  him  forget  in  the  placid  joy  of  the  pre- 
sent, the  miserv  of  the  past. 

"  Ralph,"  said  his  wife  one  day,  •*  I  would 
scarcely  exchange  our  present  lot  for  the  one 
we  held  when  first  I  became  your  wife. 
There  is  an  earnestness  in  this  quiet  life  of 
strict  utility  which  is  lost  in  the  gilded  days 
of  wealthy  splendour.  I  am  as  happy  here 
Ralph  as  if  you  placed  me  in  a  palace — hap- 
pier indeed " 

He  stopped  her  as  he  looked  lovingly  into 
hor  gentle  face. 

*'  Not  happier  Lucy  "  he  added,  "  not  hap- 
pier dear  wife — your  nature  would  carry  bliss 
as  perfect  as  this  world  can  bestow  into  any 
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phase  of  life — ^not  *  happier'  Lucy,  but  as 
nappy  either  here,  or  there,  or  anywhere  on 
eartn — as  happy  as  such  a  kindly  heart  as 
yours  can,  and  should,  and  will  be  any- 
where." 

Ralph  lived  to  old  age :  his  hair  was  white, 
and  his  step  tottering  —  but  the  heart  and 
mind  were  firm  still.  His  children  were  mar- 
ried, or  otherwise  settled  in  the  world ;  wealth 
had  fallen  to  the  share  of  some,  competency 
only  to  the  16t  of  others. 

But  sorrow  —  keen  sorrow,  now  fell  on 
Balph.  Lucy  died ;  and  as  he  saw  the  mould 
fall  on  the  lowered  coffin  until  it  was  hidden 
from  his  yiew,  he  whispered,  as  if  to  her  who 
la^  there,  *'  I  know  what  *  loss '  is  now  dear 
wife,  I  never  felt  its  meaning  before.*' 

Boydell  also  lived  to  an  old  age.  A  partial 
recovery  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  home — 
but  he  was  no  welcome  guest  there.  Unkind- 
ness  and  want  of  care  had  the  result  which 
might  have  been  expected,  he  returned  to  the 
asylum,  hopelessly  mad,  and  died  there  some 
years  afterwards,  to  the  very  evident  relief  of 
his  wife  and  children. 

Now  in  all  human  probability  these  two 
women  worked  the  sequel  to  the  fate  of  their 
respective  husbands.  The  one  by  her  gen- 
tleness soothed  the  wounded  spirit,  and,  in 
seeking  to  bless  him,  sowed  a  full  harvest  of 
blessings  for  herself. 

And  the  other!  truly  did  she  ''cast  her 
seed  upon  the  waters"  and  "truly  did  she 
find  it  after  many  days."  It  was  like  the 
pjoisoned  Upas  berry,  taking  root  and  springing 
till  the  deadly  tree  casts  its  destructive  influ- 
ence on  those  poor  wretches  who  sat  beneath 
its  branches. 

And  numberless  cases  similar  to  such  as 
these  exist,  where  women,  without  any  posi- 
tively vicious  conduct,  but  merely  by  the  vice 
of  an  ill-conditioned  nature, — ^by  a  want  of 
judgment,  resulting  from  a  want  of  the  de- 
licate perception,  arising  from  a  delicate  and 
kindly  nature,  destroy  happiness  and  produce 
woes  as  completely  as  if  their  acts  were  re- 
probated by  the  world. 

The  wife  of  Boydell,  for  instance,  was  well 
spoken  of;  society  could  not  see  the  inner 
working  of  her  externally  blameless  conduct. 
Society  raised  its  voice  against  her  husband — 
blaming  his  temerity  for  his  first  loss,  the  loss 
of  money,  his  want  of  self-control ;  and  na- 
tural weakness  for  the  second,  loss  of  reason. 
The  world  in  its  blind  judgment  compassioned 
the  wife  and  sympathized  with  her,  in  her 
unmerited  poverty. 

Before  the  reverse  of  fortimc  fell  on  her, 
she  had  committed  the  too  common  error  of 
purposely  keeping  herself  in  ignorance  of  her 
husband  s  commercial  affairs. 

"  I  care  nothing  for  these  things,"  she  said, 
when  anxious  and  distressed  he  sought  to 


confide  to  her  his  doubts  about  the  speculation 
he  had  entered  on,  "  these  Com  and  Stock 
Exchange  discussions  are  quite  out  of  my 
way ;  a  woman  must  keep  in  her  own  province, 
and  leave  business-matters  to  her  husband. 
And  pray  do  not  annoy  me  and  trouble  your- 
with   Parliament  8  sayi 


self 

they 
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sayings  or  doings — 
are  supremely  uninteresting  I  assure 


Alienation,  and  a  want  of  confidence  were 
begotten  by  her — and  the  ofispring  turned  on 
her  and  stung  her  to  her  heart ;  for  although 
women  need  not  sit  in  Parliament,  or  address 
the  people  from  the  hustings,  or  go  to  the 
Stock  or  Com  Exchange  and  make  their  pur- 
chases, instead  of  to  the  butcher's  and  baker's, 
yet  it  does  enter  into  their  sphere  of  duty— 
and  i»  quite  compatible  with  their  sex  and 
calling,  that  they  should  partially  understand 
the  business  of  the  Com  and  Stock  Exchanges, 
and  even  have  some  knowledge  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  land,  if  their  husbands  have  an 
interest  in  either  the  one*  or  the  other.  A 
wife  is  a  very  safe  and  wholesome  sedative  for 
a  man — ^and  a  wife's  opinion,  formed  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  homd",  may  be  of  value 
to  him ;  yet,  if  she  is  a  mere  domestic  drudge 
— knowing  nothing  more  than  how  to  make  a 
pudding  or  a  petticoat,  (very  useful  knowledge 
in  its  way,  but  not  comprehensive  enough  to 
be  satisfactory),  how  can  she  be  competent  to 
advise,  or  even  offer  an  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject, even  if  (unlike  Boydell's  wife)  she  be 
inclined  to  give  it.  Besides,  such  knowledge 
will  make  her  a  more  creditable  and  aereeable 
companion  for  her  husband,  and  enable  her  to 
take  a  higher  intellectual  position  both  with 
him  and  his  friends. 

The  following  instance  exemplifies  this  :— 
Mr.  Josiah  Brown  of  Blank  Street  in  London, 
was  an  intelligent  and  energetic  man.  Now 
intelligence  and  energy  combined,  do  very 
well,  and  generally  enable  the  possessor  to 
get  on  very  well.  They  did  in  that  instance : 
I  Mr.  Josiah  Brown  became  a  thriving 'man. 
Quick  and  clever  in  all  things,  he  readily 
comprehended  the  bearing  of  any  transaction. 
His  mercantile  speculations  succeeded,  and  he 
grew  to  be  a  rich  man.  As  a  matter  of  course 
he  enlarged  his  house,  and  his  acquaintance, 
and  took  from  those  enlargements  and  his 
wealth  an  enlarged  position  in  society. 

But  his  wife  remained  the  nonentity  she 
had  ever  been.  "Bead  the  papers,"  he  said  to 
her,  **  for  goodness'  sake  do  try  to  understand 
what  your  guests  arc  talking  about.  You 
never  saj  one  word  when  political  or  intellec- 
tual subjects  are  discussed,  and  only  become 
eloquent  on  the  subjects  of  servants  and 
butcher's  meat." 

"And  very  good  subjects  too"  answered 
the  wife.  "  I  should  like  to  know  where  you 
would  have  been  if  I  had  not  thought  about 
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the  serrants  and  the  butcher's  meat  as  you 
call  it.  A  nice  household  you  would  have, 
sir,  if  I  spent  my  time  like  Mrs.  What-d'ye- 
call-her,  reading  the  debates  in  the  morning 
and  writing  for  some  stupid  thing  or  other 
in  the  afternoon !  a  pretty  sort  of  a  wife  she 
is — does*nt  know  a  rump  from  a  beef  steak 
I'll  be  bound.  She  bought  a  piece  of  roast 
beef  for  her  mother's  dinner  with  a  big  blade- 
bone  sticking  through  it, — ^believing  all  the 
time  that  it  was  sir-loin.  It  was'nt  any  more 
8ir-loin  than  I'm  sir-loin,  only  the  butcher 
saw  he'd  a  fool  to  deal  with,  and  sold  it  for 
Buch.  There  sir, — ^there's  your  clever  wife — 
who  reads  the  debates  and  talks  about  them 
to  her  guests — and  a  pretty  mess  she  makes 
of  housekeeping,  defend  me  from  such  say  I, 
but  she'd  suit  your  book  perhaps." 

'*  I  think  she  might."  whispered  Josiah,  as 
he  moved  out  of  the  way  of  the  irate  lady. 
**  I  think  she  might.  A  man  can  buy  a  house- 
keeper for  twenty  pounds  a  year,  a  wife  costs 
something  more  than  that — he  should  have 
value  received  for  his  money." 

There  was  immense  truth  in  his  remark. 
A  man  wants  a  companion — companionship 
is  a  natural  requirement  of  human  nature, 
and  if  a  husband  can't  get  it  at  home,  he 
will,  in  all  probability  go  elsewhere  to  seek 
it,  and,  therefore  such  being  the  case,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  and  wise  policy  of  each  mar- 
ried woman  at  least  to  squeeze  out  a  little 
remnant  of  time,  wherein  she  can  cull  some 
knowledge  of  the  passing  transactions  of  the 
world  which  will  fit  her  for  such  compa- 
nionship. 

What  does  Josiah  Brown  talk  of  to  his 
fellow  men.^  He  does  not  discuss  the  mo- 
mentous fact  of  Stubbs  the  butcher  giving 
better  weight  than  his  neighbour  Jones,  or 
Merkins  the  baker  charging  one  penny  per 
loaf  less  than  the  opposition  bread  purveyor, 
who  has  opened  the  new  shop  round  the 
comer. 

^^  I'd  like  to  see  you  keeping  house  for 
yourself  Mr.  Brown,"  continued  the  flying 
squadron  of  a  wife  following  up  the  retreating 
party,  ''  I'd  like  to  see  you  keeping  house  for 
yourself— nicely  you'd  be  cheated  Sir, — oh! 
yes — I  know  the  phrase — ^behave  like  a  gen- 
tleman I  suppose — and  not  lock  up  the  tea  or 
sugar,  or  count  the  coppers  in  change.  I 
don't  believe  Mrs.  Thing-' em-bob  ever  knows 
what  her  meat  bill  is.  Why,  Betsy  who  came 
to  us,  lived  with  her  as  under  housemaid  you 
know,  but  you  don't  know  "  said  Mrs.  Brown 
breaking  off  in  her  invective,  to  turn  the  ar- 
tillery of  her  anger  on  her  husband,  '^but 
you  never  know  any  thing  or  care,  it  seems  to 
me ;  however.  Bets/  declared  positively  that 
she  did  not  go  into  her  kitchen  more  than 
once  a  week,  and  always  let  her  maid  count 
out  the  clean  linen  from  the  laundry !    There's 


your  clever  wife  Mr.  Brown ;  I'd  just  like 
you  to  try  her  Sir  for  two  or  three  days." 

"  Might  be  very  agreeable,  Ma'am,  but 
would'nt  be  a  moral  arrangement,"  replied 
Josiah. 

''You'd  come  back  fast  enough  to  me," 
added  his  wife,  carried  on  by  the  volubility  of 
her  tongue  and  anser,  ''  You'd  come  back  to 
me  quick  enough.' 

'*  Don't  think  so,"  said  Josiah  aside. 

*'  And  "  continued  his  excited  wife,  *^  find 
out  the  difference  between  a  •  clever  wife ' — 
and  a  woman  who  knows  how  to  manage,  and 
does  manage  ;  and  can  put  a  good  dinner  on 
the  table,  and  leave  the  talking  part  of  the 
business  to  her  husband,  you'd  find  out  the 
difference  between  the  two,  I  can  tell  you." 

''I  don't  doubt  it,"  again  muttered  Josiah 
in  nn  imder  tone. 

''A  wife  indeed!"  she  mumbled  as  she 
walked  off,  "  what's  a  wife  to  do  with  politics 
and  literature,  as  you  call  it,  Mr.  Josiah,  what 
is  she  made  for  ?  Why  to  mind  her  house,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  everything,  and  what's 
the  good  of  her,  if  she  can  talk  to  her  guests, 
but  can't  buy  a  piece  of  meat  to  feed  them." 

Mrs.  Josi^  had  reason  in  her  argument  as 
well  as  her  husband — a  mere  clever  woman, 
although  agreeable  enough  as  a  casual  com- 
panion, is  not  of  the  most  valuable  material 
for  a  wife.  Mrs.  Josiah  was  quite  right  in 
asking  "  what's  the  use  of  a  wife  who  can 
talk  to  her  guests,  and  yet  can't  buy  a  piece 
of  meat  to  feed  them." 

But,  Mrs.  Brown  forgot  one  thing  in  her 
essentially  domestic  reasoning,  and  that  one 
thing  is,  simply — that  it  is  quite  possible  for 
a  lady  to  do  both. 

Some  years  since  their  stood  a  female  name 
before  society  as  a  marvel  of  intellectual  re- 
search. Her  mathematical  knowledge  at  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  great  men,  and  then 
when  they  had  the  privilege  of  admission  to 
her  presence,  and  an  interchange  of  thought 
with  her,  they  discovered  that  her  knowledge 
on  all  other  subjects  was  as  complete  as  ih 
the  single  branch  of  mathematics ;  *'  she  can 
converse  on  any  subject"  said  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  day,  ''on  any  topic  I 
advance,  I  gain  information  from  her." 

Now  this  lady  was  perfectly  well  known  in 
certain  circles,  and  her  intellect  universally 
recognised  both  by  those  who  had,  or  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance;  and,  al- 
though she  was  without  any  doubt  one  of  the 
most  intellectual  women  who  ever  lived,  she 
did  not  neglect  the  less  exalting  occupation 
of  domestic  utility — she  was  an  excellent 
housekeeper;  she  could  both  "talk  to  the 
guests,  and  buy  the  beef  to  feed  them." 
This  example,  and  there  are  many  others  as 
convincing,  establishes  the  fact  that  is  it  quite 
possible  for  a  woman  to  be  both  useful  and 
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ornamental,  and  while  all  may  not  attain  to 
lier  excellence  all  may  imitate  the  example 
of  Mrs.  Somcrville. 

But  "  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh/'  and  if  the  fubiess  of  the 
heart  consists  of  beef  and  bread,  and  batchers 
and  bakers,  with  eyerything  of  the  kind,  then 
there  is  no  room  for  any  higher  theme  for 
thought;  and,  therefore  the  tongue  cannot 
give  utterance  to  any  other  expression  of 
tiiought  than  relates  to  the  common  belong- 
ings of  daily  life  and  dail^  cookings. 

The  restricted  conditions  of  a  woman's 
life,  tend  to  produce  a  restricted  scope  of 
thought.  Her  mind  is  confined  to  narrow 
circles  wandering  in  them  round  each  par- 
ticular of  her  home;  each  circle  having  a 
nucleus  or  centre  of  its  own,  and  each  and  all 
revolving  round  a  common  centre. 

To  dimeot  the  mental  system  of  a  modem 
housekeeper,  it  stands  thus,  one  common  cen- 
tre— ^the  general  expenditure  of  the  household 
— sundry  little  spheres  held  together  by,  and 
revolving  round  that  one.  The  butcher  is 
one  of  these  minor  spheres — ^the  baker  another 
— and  the  grocer  a  third.  Now  the  thorough 
housewife's  mind,  the  mere  housewife's  we 
would  say,  turns  in  and  with  all  these.  This 
is  her  planetary  system,  she  lives  in  it,  pro- 
gresses with  it  each  year  journeying  on  to  ^e 
coming  time ;  when  she  and  it,  and  all  things 
connected  with  either  shall  cease  to  be. 

Now  a  woman  who  has  her  mind  thus  cir- 
cumscribed, cannot  bo  an  acceptable  com- 
panion to  the  man,  who,  leaving  his  home 
Dehind  him,  with  its  economy  of  butcher, 
baker,  and  grocer,  goes  to  the  world  and  culls 
from  its  experiences,  and  communion  with  his 
fellow  man  fresh  thoughts  and  enlarged  no- 
tions and  ideas. 

Woman  has  not  this  advantage ;  she  must 
stay  at  home  and  do  her  duty  there,  she  can- 
not go  abroad  and  hear  the  topics  of  the  day 
discussed;  bat  although  that  privilege  be 
denied  her,  others  are  within  her  grasp.  She 
has  the  papers  for  her  perusal,  they  give 
full  information  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
she  can  partly  from  them,  and  other  sources 
gather  information  enough  to  converse  on  the 
subjects  which  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  gentlemen  of  her  family,  and  their  friends. 

And  woman  should  not  despise  this  kind  of 
reading,  or  this  kind  of  knowledge.  It  tends 
to  make  home  happy,  by  establishing  an  in- 
terest between  those  who  constitute  that  home. 
If  ladies  took  a  little  more  trouble  to  inform 
i^^selves  of  the  leading  public  questions  of 
the  day,  husbands  would  not  be  compelled  to 
go  abroad  to  discuss  them.  And  perhaps  that 
sort  of  information  might  in  the  end  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  content  than  the  same  amount 
of  thought  expended  on  the  choice  between 
two  butchers,  the  sulgeet  of  halting  between 


the  two  being  probably  a  question  of  one  half- 
penny or  one  penny  per  pound,  and  an  im- 
perceptible difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
meat. 

The  truth  is  that  as  a  rule  women  are  often 
in  extremes.  He  was  wrong  who  made  the 
sweeping  assertion  ''women  are  oUoaifM  in 
extremes" — ^that  is  not  quite  the  case,  bat 
they  are  generally  in  extremes.  They  are 
either  mere  stocking .  damera,  and  domestic 
nonenities,  or  they  are  strong  minded  ^  rights 
of  women  folks  "  (a  very  ob|ectionable  class) 
lamentably  ignorant  of  and  indiflerent  to  the 
duties  of  their  household,  giving  their  thou^ts 
to  more  interesting,  but  not  more  necessary, 
social  questiona  and  intelleotoal  pursuits. 

How  to  divide  the  minutes  of  life  profitably 
seems  the  thing  to  be  found  out,  and  whi^ 
degree  of  attention  to  bestow  on  one  object, 
and  what  on  another,  the  question  to  be 
decided. 

*'  Women  are  all  in  extiemea."  There  was 
more  truth  in  the  saying  than  at  firrt  sight 
appears.  Extreme  in  goodneas,  woman  is — no 
one  need  deny  that,  beoauae  shoold  he  do  so, 
he  would  only  gain  disbelief  Irr  his  denial. 
A  good  woman  is  an  extremely  admirable 
creature,  and  there  are  many  good,  extremely 
good  women,  walking  quietly  through  the 
length  and  depth  of  this  wicked  earth, 
scattering  good — and  sood  only  about  them. 

«'  Women  are  all  m  extremes,"-^  unfor- 
tunately the  **  extreme  "  holds  still  in  aaother 
manner,  and  the  extremity  be  one  of  ill  instead 
of  good.  A  bad  woman  f-^an  ill-oonditioiied 
and  unprincipled  person,  will,  it  baa  been 
remarked,  exceed  man  in  ill.  That  may  be 
true  or  not ;  probably  the  iSust  has  never  been 
tested,  but  whether  true  or  not,  one  thing  is 
established  by  experience,  and  that  is,  that 
when  a  woman  casts  the  better  feelings  of  her 
nature  to  the  winds,  those  of  a  viler  kind  gain 
almost  superhuman  strength,  and  hurry  her 
along  in  an  irresistible  current  of  sin  and 
guilt  and  woe. 

Society  places  a  certain  cheek  on  woman's 
conduct,  but  once  let  her  cast  aside  principle 
and  prejudice,  and  burst  through  the  bonds 
which  society  places  between  her  and  an 
outwardly  vicious  course,  and  there  will  be  no 
bounds  to  her  open  dereliction  of  religion,  of 
right  feeling,  and  right  principle. 

A  female  drunkt^  has  been  pronounced 
incapable  of  reform.  Once  let  a  woman  take 
to  that  horrid  vice,  and  she  knows  no  medium. 
On  she  goes,  madly — ^recklessly,  until  Death 
says  *'  no  more  !"  then  and  then  onty  is  the 
poisonous  draught  relinquished  and  the  sin 
forsaken — if  that  can  be  called  forsaken  which 
we  no  longer  have  the  power  of  dinging  to. 

And  in  cruelty, — ^When  woman  outrages 
her  nature,  and  in  savage  purpose  become 
cruel,  it  were  a  stigma  on  the  tigreaa  to  call 
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woman  by  its  name.  In  olden  times,  a  woman 
lending  herself  to  fanaticism,  imder  the  plea 
of  religion,  sanctioned  the  murder  of  a  band 
of  unsuspecting;  Huguenots,  with  fiend -like 
exultation;  thmking  of  their  cries  and  glo- 
rying in  their  massacre.  History  records  no 
more  terrible  crime  perpetrated  beneath  wo- 
man's tule,  than  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew under  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

And  in  later  days,  when  a  pestilence  rased 
In  France,  and  the  poor  stricken  victims 
writhed  in  mortal  agony  in  the  overcrowded 
wards  of  the  public  hospitals,  a  woman  walked 
amongst  them,  and,  under  the  plea  of  mercy, 
holding  out  the  hope  of  alleviation,  adminis- 
tered the  potion  which  was  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  fevered  lips  of  the  sufferers.  Cold, 
and  calm,  and  impassive,  stood  that  heartless 
woman  beside  each  dying  wretch ;  looking, 
with  the  philosophy  of  devils,  on  the  working 
of  her  deadly  drug, — for  poison,*  in  various 
forms,  was  the  cordial  she  gave;  and  the 
wards  of  those  pestilence- stricken  houses 
were  the  fields  of  her  diabolical  experiments 
on  human  life.  Never,  in  any  times,  modem 
or  ancient,  has  cruelty  exceeded  hers,  for,  as 
la  monster  in  human  mould,  the  memory  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  is  execrated 
by  the  world. 

Such  women  stand  out  like  finger-posts  on 
a  stmny  shore,  indicating  where  the  treach- 
erous quicksands  lie,  and  proving  the  female 
character  to  be  capable  of  great  enormities. 

Few  happily  have  the  opportunity  for  the 
magnitude  of  crime  practised  by  those  named 
here ;  yet,  as  the  gushing  river  grows  from 
the  angle  diop,  so  do  the  passions  and  the 
vices  which,  in  the  end  produce  such  crimes, 


spring  from  a  fountain' of  unhallowed  feeling 
as  small,  compared  to  the  full  crime,  as  the 
tiny  drop  to  the  wide  flowing  river. 

And  if  woman's  nature  be  capable  of  this 
enormity  of  ill,  so  is  it  also  capable  of  good. 
Crime  is  the  consequence  of  an  ill-trained 
heart  and  mind,  and  the  most  favoured  na- 
tures—  those  which  are  imbued  with  the 
strongest  feelings  and  the  strongest  purposes 
— are  exactly  those  which,  capable  of  the 
greatest  good,  run  to  the  extreme  of  ill.  It 
is  a  thought  of  deep  responsibilily !  Shall 
the  talent  given  be  so  fouUy  abiised,  and  re- 
turned to  me  Master's  hand  soiled,  defaced, 
and  blemished.  And  on  the  retrospect,  can 
woman's  position,  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
be  deemed  inferior  to  man's?  She  has  the 
early  training  of  the  whole  human  race  en- 
trusted to  her :  the  days  of  childhood  begin 
and  grow  beneath  her  influence:  the  first 
impressions  of  life  are  formed  by  her,  and,  as 
life  progresses,  she  has  the  power  of  still  di- 
recting those  impressions.  Whatever  be  her 
lot,  whether  married  or  single, — as  the  wife, 
the  mother,  the  child, —  her  influence  exists. 
In  savage  or  civilized  life,  in  bondage  or  in 
freedom,  amid  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of 
our  own  land,  or  the  unlettered  denizens  of 
barbarian  regions,  is  woman's  influence,  either 
acknowledged  or  unacknowledged,  still  felt. 
Where  she  is  highly  esteemed,  the  general 
tone  of  society  is  good ;  but  where  she  is  held 
in  a  degraded  light,  society  shares  in  the  de- 
gradation. Thus  then  must  we  regard  her 
position,  and  acknowledge  the  immense  im- 
portance, in  the  social  scale,  of — ^Woman  and 
Womankind, 
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«  sir,  we  had  Ulk.'*— i>r.  Johnum, 

<*  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  free."—yaaii  Fault  ths  Only  One, 

*'  The  honoarabiest  part  of  talk  is  to  gire  the  occasion  {  and  then  to  moderate  again,  and  past  to  aomewhat  else.*' 

-'Lord  Bacon, 


THE   DEPTH   AND   NOT   THE  TUMULT 
OF   THE    SOUL. 

"  The  gods  approve  the  depth  and  not  the 
tumult  of  the  soul."  Very  good !  the  gods 
know  hest.  Tumult  without  depth,  of  course, 
they  cannot  in  reason  approve ;  and  they  alone 
have  insight  enough  to  tell  in  any  particular 
case  whether  or  not  there  is  depth  enough  in 
proportion  to  the  tumult;  in  other  words, 
whether  or  not  the  tumult  is  natural.  If  the 
tumult  be  natural, — if,  that  is,  there  be  sin- 
cerity,— ^the  moral  sense  is  satisfied.  What 
goes  further  than  the  question  of  sincerity  is 
mere  matter  of  natural  history, — 'the  natural 


history  of  emotion.  Such  a  person,  you  say, 
has  bursts  of  feeling,  makes  a  great  splutter, 
and  forgets  all  about  it.  That,  if  you  are 
correct,  is  a  fact  in  the  natural  history  of 
A.  B.,  not  without  interest  for  those  who  are 
or  may  be  placed  in  relation  with  him,  but  it 
calls  for  neither  praise  nor  dispraise.  It  is 
as  if  you  said,  the  tiger  is  carnivorous, — the 
ringdove  coos, — the  Tipton  Slasher  has  mus- 
cles as  hard  as  a  bullet.  The  gods  made  the 
tiger,  the  ringdove,  the  Tipton  Slasher,  and 
A.  B.  They  will  not  expect  to  reap  where 
they  have  not  sown,  or  to  gather  where  they 
have  not  strawed. 
But  the  dictum,  that  the  gods  approve  the 
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depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul,  is  popu- 
lany  perverted  into  a  moral  commonplace  on 
which  false  judgments  of  conduct  arc  hourly 
pronounced  by  the  shallow-minded  and  self- 
confident.  All  proper  expression  of  emotion 
the  gods  must  approve,  and  it  is  no  presump- 
tion against  either  the  depth  or  lastiugness  of 
feeling,  that  it  makes  itself  visible  and  audible. 
Expression  of  feeling  only  becomes  suspicious 
when  it  is  solicitous.  Still  waters  majf  gene- 
rally run  deep,  but  deep  waters  are  not  always 
still ;  the  stdlness  is  not  a  measure  of  tbe 
depth,  fiut  do  still  waters  run  deep,  as  is 
commonly  supposed  ?  Is  it  the  fact  that  those 
who  show  the  least  feeling  have  commonly 
the  most  to  see  if  you  could  get  it  ?  I  suspect 
this  notion  originated  in  a  mistake.  Some 
idiot  observed  a  fellow-creature  veir  quiet 
under  the  pressure  of  calami^ ;  and,  holding 
by  the  vulgarest,  loudest,  signs  of  emotion, 
said,  *'  Here  are  no  signs  of  siiffering."  Then, 
after  a  while,  when,  to  the  idiot's  surprise, 
the  life  of  the  sufferer  smouldered  away  with 
the  slow  fire  of  his  pain,  the  idiot  generalised 
his  own  short-sighted  blunder  mto  —  still 
waters  (always)  run  deep. 

The  truth  is,  signs  of  feeling  are  never 
missing  for  quick  eyes,  where  feeling  is. 
Where  there  is  feeling,  and  the  outward  signs 
are  suppressed,  there  is,  in  most  cases,  more 
suffering;  not  because  the  strength  of  the 
original  emotion  is  greater,  but  because  an 
unnatural  and  unhealthy  process  of  suppression 
is  going  on.  Let  us  and  try  and  make  this 
clear  by  figures.  Take  two  persons  in  similar 
affliction.  In  one  the  force  of  the  original 
emotion  may  be  as  80.  Take  off,  for  the  alle- 
viatine  effect  of  natural  expression  of  emotion 
and  of  syijdpathy  20,  whicn  leaves  60.  Now 
put  on,  for  the  reaction  of  expression  10,  and 
for  the  penalties  of  wearing  the  heart  upon 
the  sleeve  (in  a  society  of  daws,  of  course, 
such  as  general  society  is),  30  more ;  and  you 
have  a  total  of  100.  Then,  as  to  the  other. 
The  force  of  the  original  emotion  is,  say  70, 
but  it  is  kept  down  as  much  as  possible.  Let 
30  represent  the  effort  which  this  ''  keeping 
down  costs  the  sufferer,  and  you  have  again 
a  total  of  100  to  represent  the  pain  endured. 
But  would  "  still  waters  run  deep"  be  a  fair 
comment  upon  the  second  cose  as  compared 
with  the  first  ?     Clearly  not. 

The  application  of  the  "still  waters  run 
deep  "  principle,  in  matters  of  the  affections, 
is  a  very  hazardous  process.  A  conversation 
is  going  on  about  parental  love,  one  speaker 
says,  "It  is  very  difficult  to  judge.  I  knew 
a  man,  who,  you  would  have  said,  didn't  care 
a  bit  for  his  children :  and  that  man  made 
more  sacrifices  for  them  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew."  Any  statement  of  this  sort  is  sure 
to  be  applauded,  because  it  enables  those  who 
never  show  much  love  because  they  haven't 


got  much,  to  ride  off  upon  the  ]»«sampttoii 
that  they  arc  still  waters  running  deep.  But 
let  us  look  at  this  statement  for  a  moment. 
"  I  knew  a  man,  who,  you  would  have  said, 
didn't  care  a  bit  for  his  children."  Ah !  hat 
who  "would  have  said"  so?  A  might,  B 
might,  C  might;  D  however  might  know 
better,  and  say  differently.  Really  we  musi 
have  anomalous-looking  facts  checked  and 
verified  by  more  persons  than  one.  But  so 
greedy  are  people  in  general  of  anything 
strange,  so  fond  of  paradox  in  simple  things, 
that  the  most  suspicious -looking  "  facts"  are 
often  the  most  readily  swallowed.  I  say  then, 
I  should  like  to  know  a  man  myself,  before  I 
believe  of  him  that  he  "  doesn't  seem  to  core 
a  bit  for  his  children." 

Well !  this  man  "  made  unusual  sacrifices 
for  his  children," — ^proving  it  is  suggested 
that  he  did  love  them  all  the  while,  and  very 
dearly  too.  Now.  my  friends,  of  what  cha- 
racter wer€  the  sacrifices  ?  Love  is  for  sympa- 
thy, and  for  service.  From  some  natures  you 
will  get  more  of  one  ;  from  some  more  of  the 
other.  Where  love  is,  you  will,  however, 
always  get  some  of  both.  But  a  necessary 
part  of  the  parental  function  is  sympathy. 
It  is  more  necessary  that  a  father  should  fold 
his  children  in  his  love  and  make  them  live 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  fact,  than  that  he 
should  leave  them  a  for  time  apiece.  In  fact, 
if  ho  wore  himself  out  in  making  money  for 
them,  it  proves  no  love  at  all.  It  does  prove 
love,  if  he  shares  his  life  with  them — 

Not  what  we  ^im,  but  what  we  jAore, 
(For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare) 

represents  our  love.  So  I  cannot  accept  the 
"sacrifices"  of  a  father,  who,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  did  not  show  his  love,  as  proof 
that  he  had  any. 

So  much  for  misapplication  of  the  principle 
that  tho-gods  approve  the  depth  and  not  the 
tumult  of  the  soul.  There  is  one  consolation 
even  in  the  misapplication  of  truths.  They 
show  how  readv  the  human  mind  is  to  gene- 
ralise, how  glad  to  get  a  principle  to  hang  on 
by !  In  everything,  in  all  its  excursions,  the 
humblest  intellect  holds  out  for  a  law  by 
which  to  discriminate  and  classify  facts.  But 
the  gods  approve  the  accuracy,  not  the  facility, 
of  classification. 


MR.  WALTEB  SAYAGB  LANDOR. 

TnEBE  is,  I  presume,  scarcely  a  reader  of 
mine  who  is  not  aware  of  the  unhappy  light 
in  which  this  octogenarian,  almost  nonagena* 
rian,  poet  and  essayist,  has  recently  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  news  ot  the  day.  He  had  some 
differences  with  a  family  where  he  was  a  IVe- 
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quoit  visitor,  and  tlie  differences  ripened  into 
bitter  quarrels,  whicli  were  none  the  less 
bitter  for  the  presence  of  the  ladies  among 
the  parties  interested.  Mr.  Landor  forgot 
himself,  had  printed  and  published,  both  in 
feuilletona^  and  in  a  book  (even  after  he  had, 
through  a  lawyer,  promised  to  desist  from  his 
libellous  procedure)  a  variety  of  very  angry 
coarse,  and  rather  clever  rhymes,  abusive  of 
one  of  the  ladies.  An  action  was  brought,  the 
libels  read  in  court,  Mr.  Lander's  counsel  made 
a  general  defence,  and  the  old  man  was  con- 
demned in  a  thousand  pounds  damages. 

That  is  the  story.  I  have  not  read  all  that 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  journals.  We  all  know 
what  is  to  be  expected  on  these  occasions. 
Able  editors  put  on  a  fury  of  indignation,  ac- 
knowledge So-and-so's  service  in  arts,  arms, 
letters,  or  what  not,  and  then  go  on  to  observe, 
that  not  even  those  brilliant  services  can  blind 
us  to  the  base,  brutal,  unmanly,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Just  in  that  way  have  the  able  editors  ranted 
on  this  occasion.  Not  one  within  my  know- 
ledge has  remarked,  what  is  pretty  obvious 
upon  the  face  of  the  evidence,  that  if  Mr.  Lan- 
dor had  been  as  base  as  he  was  foul-tongued, 
he  might  have  set  up  a  defence,  which  would 
at  least,  operated  in  mitigation  of  damages. 
One  journal,  the  Monthly  Christian  Spectator, 
has  these  editorial  words,  which  do  it  infinite 
honour: — "  Lastly,  Mr.  Savage  Landor.  We 
cannot  hiss  or  rail  at  the  old  man,  nor  should 
society.  For  ninety  years  has  he  served  his 
generation ;  should  this  one  sin,  wicked  though 
he  be,  weigh  down  his  countless  claims  on  our 
grateful  admiration  ?  When  we  see  the  old 
man  flying  in  shame  from  his  country,  because 
he  cannot  endure  the  exposure  that  awaited 
him,  we  have  no  will  to  send  a  single  shaft  to 
wound  him.  Nothing  would  be  viler  than  his 
fault ;  nothing  could  be  less  endtirable  to  such 
a  man  than  its  punishment." 

And  that  is  the  only  paragraph,  free  from 
cant  and  rant,  which  I  have  read  about  un- 
happy Mr.  Landor. 

My  chief  reason  for  referring  to  the  subject 
is,  that  I  want  to  point  out  how  the  journal- 
istic and  forensic  pottering  about  it  falls  short 
in  the  appreciation  of  insanity.  The  defence 
of  mental  alienation  was  not  set  up,  nor  could 
it  have  been  maintained  if  it  had  been  set  up. 
Neither  is  Mr.  Landor  "  insane  "  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word.  But  the  moral  judg- 
ment I  pass  upon  him  (his  conduct  deserves 
any  ugly  name  you  can  give  it,)  is  a  lenient 
one,  because  I  hold  him  a  partially  irrespon- 
sible agent,  on  account  of  the  mental  infir- 
mity of  age.  "  Mental  infirmity !"  say  the 
lawyers,  and  the  leading  articles.  *'  Mental 
infirmity ! "  why  these  beastly  epigrams  are 
worthy  of  his  best  days  ?  What  trace  is  there 
of  mental  infirmity  ?   The  man  whp  can  write 


like  that  is  in  full  possession  of  his  powers  ! 
but  let  me  ask, — in  fall  possession  of  what 
powers  ?  granting,  for  a  moment  the  excellence 
of  the  writing,  (which  however,  I  deny,  the 
verses  containing  some  downright  nonsense,) 
does  it  follow  from  a  man  having  lost  none  of 
his  epigrammatic  power  of  age,  that  he  has 
lost  none  of  his  moral  self-control  by  the  same. 
I  think,  for  my  part,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a 
man  with  so  liurge  a  stake  in  the  world's  love 
and  honor  as  Mr.  Landor,  so  misconducts 
himself,  is  strong  presumptive  proof  that  his 
self-restraint  is  weakened,  while  (some  of )  his 
intellectual  vigour  is  left.  This  is  h 
putting  in  a  plainer  light.  Suppose  a  shrewd 
man  of  business,  who  had  all  his  life  been 
very  fond  of  money,  but  had  yet  never  stolen, 
to  be  at  eighty-five  years,  in  full  possession  of 
his  business  faculties,  and  capable  of  managing 
a  speculation  as  well  as  Rothschild.  Suppose 
however,  that,  with  a  character  to  lose,  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  it,  he  steals  odd  siuns  of 
money  from  friends  and  intimates,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  age  has  affected  his  brain. 

He  has  no  longer  his  former  power  of  re-^ 
straining  his  love  of  gain.  Nor  would  it  be 
any  answer  to  this  plea  of  mental  alienation 
to  say  that  the  man  could  manage  a  speculation 
as  well  as  ever,  and  to  produce  some  letters 
to  fellow-merchants  on  matters  of  business  in 
proof  of  his  clearheadedness?  I  guess  not.  Sub- 
stitute, then,  poet  for  merchant,  skill  in  epi- 
gram for  skill  in  business,  and  slandering  for 
stealing,  and  you  have  Mr.  Landor*s  ease 
precisely.  In  the  sense  of  being  of  unsound 
mind  (the  true  sense  of  the  word)  Mr.  Landor 
is  to  be  accounted  insane ;  and  whatever  the 
lawyers  and  the  leader  writers  may  say,  he 
is  entitled  to  our  compassionate  consideration. 

One  word  about  the  verses  which  are  found 
so  clever.  Will  anybody  who  finds  in  them 
evidence  of  undiminished  mental  power  tell 
me  the  meaning  of  the  following : — 

•*  Heap  not  freak  coah  upon  your  head,  for  there 
Lies  no  protection  in  the  scanty  hair.*' 

The  "  scanty  hair  "  part  of  the  business  could 
only  have  been  thought  of  by  a  man  or 
woman,  but  the  first  line  is  a  schoolboy's 
writing,  and  devoid  of  meaning. 

*'  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink,  for  in  so 
doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head."  (Rom.  xii.  20.)  WTiat  sense,  pray,  is 
there  in  Mr.  Landor*s  use  of  a  portion  of  this 
verse  ?  A  woman  is  told  not  to  heap  fresh 
coals  upon  her  own  head !  Bah !  It  is  the  wiiting 
of  a  child.  The  other  rhymes  I  cannot  refer  to 
in  detail,  as  they  are  not  decent ;  otherwise 
I  could  show  that  they  are  also — stupid,  and 
bear  evident  traces  of  downright  senility. 
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NEWS  FfiOM  JULIA  MILLS! 

JtTLiA  Mills,  with  her  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  and  her  general  sentimentality,  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  readers  of  ''  David 
Copperfield."  In  the  following  communica- 
tion she  ignores  the  nabob  and  signs  by  her 
maiden  name,  probably  because  the  nabob  had 
disappointed  her  views  of  conjugal  amenity. 
Allowance  must  be  made,  in  measuring  the 
opinions  she  expresses,  or  rather  hints,  for  the 
romanticism  of  her  nature.  I  give  the  letter 
as  I  receiyed  it.     It  is  as  follows  : 

**  Oasis,  Desert  or  Sahara,  Uases. 

*<  Dear  Mr.  Tanolbd  Talk, 

« I  address  myself  to  you  in  preference 
to  any  of  your  contemporaries  because  you 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  party  of  an  open  mind 
and  to  dislike  cant  of  all  descriptions.  That 
an  idea  has  been  hunted  through  the  world 
and  kicked  and  abused  eyeiywhere  else  would, 
I  feel  sure,  be  no  objection  with  you,  but  ra- 
tiier  a  recommendation.  You  would  take  it 
in,  shelter  it,  and  enter  into  oommimication 
with  it  none  the  less  for  it  haying  been  cursed 
with  beU  and  book,  and  sent  about  its  business 
by  Chxirch  and  State,  and  all  the  powers  that 
be  or  are  trying  to  be.  You,  Sir,  are  an  inde- 
pendent man,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  You 
do  not  profess  to  give  up  conventionalism,  and 
then  stop  short  the  first  time  it  suits  your 
interest,  upon  the  plea  of  drawing  the  line 
somewhere.  To  you  I  address  myself,  on  a 
point  of  conventional  honour  in  the  story  of 
Mr.  Copperfield,  in  which  I  am  myself  in- 
yolved. 

''  Sir,  at  the  time  our  dearest  Dora  and  Doady 
became  engaged  to  each  other,  (when  Doady 
called  at  my  house  and  found  Dora  copying 
his  flowers,)  they  agreed  to  keep  that  intimacy 
a  secret  from  Mr.  Spenlow,  Dora's  father. 
That  is.  Sir,  they  agreed  not  to  mention  it. 
It  was  to  be  botweon  me  and  David,  and  Little 
Blossom,  and  Jip.  But  these  pretty  love-birds 
expressly  agreed,  also,  that  they  would  not  bo 
married  without  papa's  consent. 

"  Now,  Sir,  when  that  execrable  Miss 
Murdstone  stole  the  letter  out  of  Jip's  mouth, 
and  the  whole  thing  exploded,  and  when 
Mr.  Spenlow  took  David  up  to  the  parlour  iu 
the  coflfee-house  and  they  had  that  horrid 
talk,  the  poor  gentleman,  (with,  you  remem- 
ber. Sir,  an  infamous  falsehood  on  his  brazen 
lips  concerning  his  Will,  his  whole  life  being 
also  a  falsehood,  inasmuch  as  he  was  living 
beyond  his  means),  charged  poor  David  with 
having  *  done  a  stealthy  and  unbecoming  ac- 
tion, and  undermining  the  confidence  which 
should  subsist  between  parent  and  child,' — 
just  because  the  poor  boy  had  quietly  ex- 
changed letters  with  Dora,  and  told  her  he 
loved  her.  *  When  I  receive  a  gentleman  into 
my  house,'  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  *  I  expect  him 


to  act  honorably,  and  so  forth,  in  the  usnal 
vein  of  wise  fathers  on  *stich  occasions.  Well, 
our  poor  Doady,  bewildered  by  the  situation, 
and  not  seeing  his  way  clearly  (Oh,  Mr. 
Tangled  Talk,  which  of  us  does  see  his  waj 
clearly  ?)  between  the  morality  of  etiquette 
and  that  morality  which  has  to  do  with  our 
natural  rights  and  is  above  etiquette,— said 
he  was  very  sorry  for  having  been  stealthy, 
but  he  was  sure  he  never  thoi^ht  of  it  at  the 
time  he  and  Little  Blossom  began  to  make 
loye. 

"  No,  to  be  sure,  he  neyer  thought  of  it ! 
How  should  he  ?  It  wasn't  a  natural  thought 
If  he  was  stealthy,  what  was  Miss  Murdstone  ? 
What  right  had  that  cat  to  *  undermine'  the 
sentiments  of  honour  which  were  natural  to 
a  young  mind  like  our  Dora's  by  snatching 
her  priyate  letters?  That's  a  question  I 
should  have  liked  to  ask  Mr.  Spenlow.  What 
rieht  had  that  cat  (I  wiU  call  her  a  cat)  to 
take  anything  out  of  Jip's  mouth,  because  it's 
being  in  Jip^  mouth  distressed  Dora?  Sir, 
the  nght  of  the  strongest,  and  no  other  right 
Philosophers,  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
since  I  came  here,  have  satisfied  me  that  the 
young  haye  precisely  the  same  rights  as  the 
old,  and  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  his  *  Social  Statics,'  has  made  that 
ckar  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

"  What,  I  would  ask,  was  there  '  stealthy' 
or  '  dishonorable'  in  the  little  loves  of  Doady 
and  Dora,  poor  things  ?  Be  it  remembered, 
Sir,  no  lie  was  told.  There  was  the  suppres- 
sion of  timid  young  hearts  of  what  the? 
thought  their  own  business  and  no  one  else  s 
(and,  Sir,  I  think  so,  too),  there  was  conceid- 
ment,  but  no  deception.  Fray,  Sir,  where  is 
written  the  law  of  nature,  that  a  young  girl, 
the  moment  she  finds  a  young  man  she  loves, 
is  to  tell  her  father,  or  anybody  else  ?  If  you 
come  to  prudence,  ^at  is  anouier  thing— W 
there  is  nothing  *  stealthy*  or  •  dishonorable' 
in  imprudence ;  nothing  of  which  a  young 
conscience  is  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  warn  a  young  lover.  To  exchange 
their  little  love-tokens  quietly  and  secretly  is 
as  natural  to  timid  young  love,  as  it  was  for 
Jip  to  haul  in  the  plate- warmer  when  Traddles 
and  David  called  at  Dora's  aunt's  at  Putney. 

"  But,  hospitality  !  was  not  Dora  living  in 
her  father's  house  ?  supported  by  him  ?  under 
his  protection  ?  Yes,  she  was,  and  what  of  it  ? 
Wasn't  Dora  worth  her  salt,  if  you  please  ? 
Wasn't  ho  sacredly  bound  to  support  and 
protect  her  ?  Is  there  any  natural  contract 
between  father  and  daughter  which  stipulates 
that  a  blushing  maiden  of  seventeen  shall 
iu  exchange  for  French,  Music,  Board,  and 
Lodging,  tell  her  fiither  when  she  gives  her 
little  lips  to  be  kissed,  or  takes  a  piece  of 
paper  with  a  little  love  written  down  in  it  ? 
Not  in  exchange  for  food  and  tVench,  says 
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Mr.  Spenlow  perhaps,  but  in  exchange  for 
love.  Ah,  my  dear  Sir,  that  is  changing  the 
card!  But  would  love  require  it  of  her? 
Answer  that,  Mr.  Spenlow,  if  you  call  yourself 
a  man  as  well  as  a  father ! 

"  Mr.  T.  T.  I  must  conclude.  I  do  not  see 
how  a  poor  young  couple,  very  fond  of 
each  other,  like  Doady  and  Dora,  could  act 
otherwise  than  they  did.  What  werg  they 
to  do,  Sir?  Never  look  tenderly,  or  press 
each  other's  fineers,  or  kiss  in  corners,  or 
say  *  dear,'  or  '  darling,'  or  *  sweetest,'  or  do 
any  thing  pretty  which  nature  ordains,  till 
they  have  asked  leave  of  starched-up  party 
of  forty-five  ?  Oh,  Mr.  T.  T.  the  idea  is  out 
of  reason  !  Suppose  David  had  told  Mr. 
Spenlow  off-  hand  that  he  loved  Dora ;  the 
poor  boy  would  never  have  seen  Norwood 


any  more — ^in  vain  will  you  try  to  persuade 
the  young  that  the  compass  of  *  duty'  points 
that  way  1  Besides,  in  love  there  are  always 
two  parties  to  the  bargain,  and  moods  meet 
so  strangely  that  the  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility is  often  quite  submerged.  A  couple 
of  lovers  will  barter  their  lives  for  an  hour, 
and  it  is  not  for  someone  else,  standing  on  thd 
outside,  to  say,  they  are  miserable,  when  the 
exchange  is  made.  How  on  earth  do  you 
know  ?  Happiness  consists  in  idea,  and  not 
in  hard  &ct.  The  only  invariable  sign  of  a 
fool  known  to  me  is  saying  '  If  I  had  my  time 
to  come  over  again  I  would  not  do  so  and  so.' 
Whoever  makes  that  speech,  him,  Mr.  T.  T. 
write  you  down  an  ass,  on  the  authority  of, 
"Yours  truly, 

«  Julia  Mills." 


THE    IMPERIAL    CANAL    OP    CHINA. 


"  Men  have  dug  through  mountains  to  cut  a  channel 

for  the  sea, 
And  hare  melted  stones  to  repair  the  Southern  skies. 
Under  the  whole  heaven,  there  is  nothing  difficult. 
It  is  only  that  men's  minds  are  not  determined." 

This  is  a  piece  of  Chinese  versology.  And  it 
is  in  thorough  keeping  with  that  vein  of  self- 
conceit  so  (nromitient  in  the  vocabulary  of  China, 
and  everywhere  blustering  out  that,  with  a 
Chinaman,  all  things  Are  possible.  Well,  cer* 
tablr  there  is  some  ground  for  vanity  like  this, 
in  tne  curious,  the  extraordinary  proofs  we 
have  of  their  indomitable  industrv;  for  instance, 
in  the  stupendous  **  Tower  of  Nanking  '*  and 
that  angular  feat  of  engineering  *<  the  Wall 
of  China."  But,  to  illustrate  the  verse  quoted 
above,  we  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
that  other  exhibition  of  their  untiring  labour, 
'•  Ihe  Grand  Canal." 

As  a  work  of  art  it  does  not  rank  high,  if 
compared  with  the  canals  now  existing  in  Eu- 
rope or  America.  Still,  at  the  present  day  it 
surpasses  every  other  in  the  world  for  age, 
extent,  and  the  variety  of  its  connections. 

The  canal  itself  properly  commences  at 
Hang-chow^  the  capital  of  Chip-Kiang  pro- 
vince, and  firom  this  point  it  proceeds  northwards 
about  650  miles;  yet  when  we  take  into  account 
its  junction  with  the  numerous  rivers  and  cause- 
ways south  and  west  of  that  city,  the  fact  is 
that,  by  means  of  this  canal,  there  is  an  almost 
direct  communication  formed  between  Canton^ 
the  largest  capital  in  the  South  of  China,  and 
Pih'King^  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire,  run- 
niuflr  a  full  length  of  2,000  miles,  and  passing 
an  infinite  number  of  towBS  and  dties  of  con- 


sequence. The  canal  itself  opens  at  Hang- 
chow,  (in  N.  lat.  30°  E.  long.  11 8°  SO')  and 
from  that  it  starts  to  cross  three  provinces  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Lin-Uing  in  Shantung  (about 
S?""  N.  lat.  and  116'>  E.  lone.)  This  branch| 
thus  particularly  marked  off,  is  the  artificial 
part  of  the  gigantic  aqueduct,  and  has  three 
grrand  divisions  upon  it;  but  in  extending  its 
communications  up  to  Pih-King  there  is  a  fourth 
line  from  Lin-tnng  to  the  metropolis.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  work  of  art  It  is  a  ilatural 
river.  Of  the  divirions  thus  named,  ibejirst 
stretches  between  Hang-chaw  and  the  Yang- 
taze  rivers.  It  is  the  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  section  on  the  whole  line,  as  it  glides 
by  rich  and  large  cities,  with  Soo-chow,  and  the 
beautiful  lake  Tai-hoo,  till  it  meets  the  **  Ocean's 
Child,**  a  little  below  Chin-Kiang,  From  the 
position  of  this  last  named  city,  it  is  considereil 
the  principal  defence  of  the  Imperial  Canal. 
The  citadel  here, — which  is  professedly  occupied 
by  a  Mantchoo  garrison,  fell  before  tne  British 
during  the  first  war  with  China;  and,  till  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  it  has  for  five  years 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  "rebels."  Having  un- 
dergone various  reverses  in  its  fates — its  mili- 
tary glory  has  departed  ere  now.  But  as  the 
Imperial  supplies  from  the  south  of  the  Empire 
has  to  psss  this  point,  Chin-Kiang  city  is,  with- 
out doubt^  one  of  the  keys  of  the  empire,  and 
to  the  present  day  the  scenes  at  this  iunction  of 
the  canal  afford  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
native  industry  and  trade.  At  this  mouth  of 
the  Great  Canal,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  of  the  Yang-Uze,  there  are  two  islands, 
fiunous  in  the  topography  of  China  as  the  abode 
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both  of  the  genii  and  their  bonzes.     They  are  ' 
named  *'  Gold  "  and  '*  Silver  "  islands,  covered 
"with  temples  and  convents,  as  well  as  images 
of  atone  and  huge  monsters  of  granite. 

In  communicating  with  the  second  division 
of  the  canal,  the  *'  Great  River "  has  to  be 
crossed.     Although  it  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
in  width  here,   the  passage  over  is  attended  ' 
with  no  little  difficulty,  whether  from  the  stream 
being  both  rapid  and  turbid,  or  from  the  weather  ; 
being  very  boisterous.     The  boats  strike  across  ' 
or  drift  down  a  mile  or  two  without  observing  ^ 
any  order,  and  make  for  the  northern  bank  as 
best  they  can.    Meantime,  the  bargemen  during  . 
the  transit  are  most  religious  in  their  devoirs  to  ^ 
the  waier-sprite,  whose  protection  they  seek  by  ' 
oblations  of  salt,  rice,  and  wine,  and  whose  pro-  | 
pitions  aid  they  acknowle«1ge  as  soon  as  they  ' 
reach  the  opposite  shore,  by  a  volley  of  crackers 
and  a  voracious  seizure  of  the  provisions,  which 
had  been   laid   out  for  the  **  Dragon-King," 
At  the  town  of  Kwa-chow^  there  are  two  or 
three  inlets  from  the  Yang-Uze-Kiang  into  the 
central   section  of  this  canal.      The  division 
extends  to  the  southern  bank  of  ''the  Yellow 
River,"  a  distance  of  120  miles.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  branch  and  onward  a 
few  miles  to  the  north,  the  level  of  the  canal 
sinks,  and  in  some  parts  it  lies  much  below  the 
houses  and  villages  built  on  its  bank.     By  this 
means  the  streams  in  the  vicinity  can  be  led 
into  it,  and  the  aqueduct  serves  as  a  drain  to 
the  large  tracts  of  marshy  country  through  which 
it  passes.     But  as  it  approaches  the  Yellow 
River,  the  level  of  the  canal  gradually  rises, — 
being  chiefly  carried  along  02  a  ridge  or  elongated 
mound  of  mud  and  earth  that  is  kept  together  by 
brickwork,  till  it  attains  an  elevation  of  two,  four 
and  seven  yards  above  the  surrounding  country ! 

Just  imagine  a  sheet  of  water  150  feet  wide, 
flowing  at  3  knots  per  hour,  with  large  towns 
and  populous  villages  built  under  its  muddy 
banks,  12  or  20  feet  below  the  sweeping  cur- 
rent I  The  thouorht  itself  inspires  an  involuntary 
shudder.  Of  course,  the  security  of  those  towns 
depends  on  the  care  taken  of  the  canal  banks, 
to  repair  which  demands  annually  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  life  and  money.  With  that  ob- 
ject there  are  stored  up  close  to  the  banks,  piles 
of  earth,  straw,  and  stone  for  any  emergency, 
and  numerous  sheds  are  erected  for  accommo- 
dating a  large  staff  of  "  navvies.*'  As  in  every 
other  part  of  its  course,  the  canal  in  traversing 
thif  region  is  made  to  take  advantage  of  any 
lake  or  natural  channel  en  route.  However,  as 
it  nears  the  northern  terminus  of  the  second 
division,  it  passes  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Hung-Uih  lake,  which  is  nearly  200  miles 
in  circumference,  and  issues  at  its  northern 
edge  by  a  sort  of  waste-weir  running  into  the 
Yellow  River, 


The  real  terminus  of  this  branch  of  the 
canal  is  at  a  fchort  distance  from  the  river 
itself :  and  between  that  head  and  the  nver- 
bank  there  are  various  basins  hollowed  out,  ia 
which  the  junks  can  anchor  for  safety,  or  to 
bide  their  time  for  passing  the  sluice.  A  good 
deal  of  contrivance  and  ingenuity  has  been 
used  in  strengthening  the  banks,  in  regulating 
the  flow  of  the  water,  and  for  dragging  up  or 
letting  down  the  canal  boats.  The  embank* 
ments  are  formed  of  large  clods  of  mud  and 
straw,  strongly  bound  with  cordage.  The 
canal-locks  of  European  structure  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  introduced  ; — ^but,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  a  barge  from  water  of 
one  level  to  a  sheet  of  another,  it  is  lightened 
as  much  as  possible  of  its  cargo,  stout  ropes 
are  thrown  round  the  stern,  these  communicate 
with  huge  windlasses  worked  upon  the  banks, 
and  so  the  tedious  process  proceeds  of  dragging 
it  over  or  letting  it  down  the  inclined  plane  of 
what  is  called  a  sluice. 

By  this  time  we  are  in  sight  of  the  iMrd 
branch  of  the  Imperial  Canal,  to  reach  which 
the  same  &rce  is  gone  through  in  crossing  the 
Yellow  River,  as  before  described.  Its  head 
opens  on  the  north  bank,—  say  70  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  artificial  level  is  much  above  the 
natural,  and  for  nearly  100  miles  runs  parallel 
with  the  Yellow  River.  At  last  it  enters  the 
lakes  of  Shantung,  drains  off  the  waters  of 
Yun-ho  with  its  neighbouring  streams,  and  stops 
at  the  city  of  Lin-tsing,  whose  position  we  bare 
already  marked  off.  This  section  of  the  Impe« 
rial  Duct,  presents  few,  if  any,  features  different 
from  the  others,  worthy  of  remark,  except  per- 
haps that  there  are  in  it  more  traces  of  natural 
beds  having  been  appropriated  by  art,^  modi- 
fied and  regulated  too  by  sluices  and  embank- 
ments. The  scheme  of  letting  the  river  Yun 
into  the  canal  was  adopted  near  the  close  of 
the  14th  century,  —  in  consequence  of  the 
channel  having  become  clogged  and  impassable 
for  junks,  and  because  coasting  by  sea  had 
commenced,  to  prevent  which  the  canal  had 
originally  been  planned.  The  enterprise  en- 
gaged 300,000  workmen,  and  was  completed 
in  seven  months. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  we  have  des- 
cribed the«  three  separate  divisions  of  the  canal, 
which  in  date  and  authorship  differ  considerably. 
The  oldest  is  the  middle  section,  which  lies 
between  the  two  largest  rivers  of  the  Empire, 
aud  was  formed  by  the  Princes  of  the  Tang 
family  in  the  7th  century.  The  next  in  age 
is  the  northernmost  branch,  which  was  dug  in 
the  13th  century  by  the  Mongols^  and  the 
southerly  line,  from  the  Yang-tsze  river  to 
Hang-chow,  was  opened  in  the  l4th  century 
under  the  Ming  dynasty. 

But  beside  these  artificial  divisions^  there  is 
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a  fourth  to  connect  the  caual  directly,  across 
the  province  of  Chih'Ue,  vrith  the  metropolis  of 
the  Empire.  This  is  formed  chiefly  hy  taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  beds  of  two  or  three 
rivers.  One  stream  is  the  Yu-ho,  whose  waters 
flow  from  the  S.W.,  past  Lin^Uing,  At  this 
point  the  canal  enters  the  Yu-ho f  and,  following 
its  course,  flows  onward  till  it  joins  the  Pei'ho 
right  opposite  Teen-tsin.  To  make  our  theme 
here  a  little  plainer,  we  roust  say  a  f^w  words  on 
three  Chinese  names,  which  figure  much  at  pre- 
sent in  our  daily  and  periodical  press  ;  viz. 
Fet'ho,  Pekin^  and  Tecn-tsiti.  The  Fei-ho, 
(a  corruption  of  Pih-ho,  *•  white  river,")  rises 
beyond  the  Great  Wall,  flows  within  twelve 
miles  of  Pe-kin,  (or  rather  Pih-king^  <'  north 
metropolis")  and  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Pih- 
chi'lee  in  N.  lat.  dS^'  and  £.  long.  118,  or  at  a 
distance  of  170  miles  north-east  from  Pih  king^ 
that  is,  allowing  for  twists  and  bends  of  the 
river.  From  the  same  mouth,  and  in  a  straight 
line  thirty  miles  due  west,  or,  including  the 
difference  occasioned  by  the  serpentine  courso 
of  the  river,  twice  that  distance,  there  stretches 
the  geLeral  emporium  of  the  North  of  China, — 
Teefi'isin,  This  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  canal 
fleet,  which  is  despatched  from  Teen-tsin  up  to 
Pih-king,  according  to  orders  received  from 
head  quarters. 

If  it  be  asked,  of  what  use  is  this  Imperial 
Canal  ?  the  question  is  easily  given,  in  the  fact 


that  it  is  employed  by  the  government  chiefly 
as  the  great  trunk  road,  for  the  transport  of 
government  messengers,  troops,  stores,  and 
taxes  in  money  and  grain^  to  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  To  the  Imperial  government, 
its  value  is  incalculable,  as  connecting  it  with  the 
southern  and  richest  provinces  of  China.  To  look 
after  the  cleansing  and  safety  of  this  canal,  as 
well  as  the  regular  despatch  and  arrival  of  the 
enormous  fleets  of  junks, — officers  of  high  rank 
are  duly  nominated,  who  are  adequately  salaried 
as  they  are  also  strictly  watched  by  the  execu- 
tive. According  to  tlje  native  statistics,  there 
are  7,000  junks  afloat  on  the  canal, — each  of 
massive  build,  and  calculated  to  hold  50,000  lbs. 
of  grain.  To  man  this  large  navy,  70,000  men 
are  regularly  employed.  The  boats  are  full- 
riggedi  and  are  propelled  by  oars  or  tracked  by 
men,  or  sails  are  used,  just  as  occasion  may  de- 
mand. Separate  fleets  are  formed,  so  many 
junks  in  a  convoy, — to  accommodate  each  other, 
and  every  detachment  is  attended  by  an  armed 
,  police. 

I  This  canal  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  the 
I  great  artery  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Keep 
it  clean,  full,  secure,  and  flowing  —  and  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  will  be  safe  and  quiet.  Stop 
it — arrest  it  in  any  part  of  its  course,  or 
blockade  it  at  either  mouth,  and  the  Chinese 
Government  b  at  once  paralyzed. 


POPULAR      DELUSIONS. 


Tbs  enlightenment  of  the  times — ^the  march  of 
intellect — the  tread  of  the  schoolmaster  abroad, 
— ^and  not  as  formerly  between  the  foims  with 
leathern  strop  or  ruler  in  hand — the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  —  the  cheap  press  —  the  new 
churches — and  the  new  schools,  are  all  conver- 
sational topics.  The  facts  in  their  respective 
departments  have  been  useful ;  the  opinions  re- 
specting our  intellectual  and  moral  progress  may 
often  be  worthless,  only  because  the  facts  have 
not  adequately  penetrated  society. 

Science  communicates  through  the  depths  of 
ocean,  but  witchcraft  lives  as  formerly  in  the 
depths  of  society — not  only  among  the  ignorant 
and  the  poor,  but  among  apparently  intellectual 
classes  ;  and  among  rich  people  the  desire  to 
look  into  the  future  through  the  present  is  pre- 
valent. 

The  spirit  rapping  and  table  moving  theories 
have  disciples  among  very  intellectual  classes. 
Some  beautiful  and  even  expensive  books  have 
been  published  to  defend  these  theories  and  to 
illustrate  the  views  of  their  supporters  ;  or  give 


the  world  some  idea  of  the  visions  which  their 
authors  have  seen,  and  the  supenuitural  wri- 
tings which  they  have  read.  Not  only  do 
these  spiritual  personages  have  revelations  in 
good  handwriting,  but  they  have  them  also  in 
drawings  which  would  do  credit  to  the  best 
schools  of  design  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Ac- 
cording to  the  specimens  adduced  to  them,  the 
spirits  in  the  scene  of  their  visions  draw  with  a 
beauty,  clearness,  and  distinctness  of  outline  ; 
which  ^ey  did  not  we  fear,  possess  in  the  flesh. 
There  may  be  doubts  whether  the  drawing  an- 
gels ever  were  in  the  flesh  at  all.  They  nray 
be  angels  who  have  never  been  clothed  around 
with  that  gross  materialism  which  we  labour 
and  decorate,  and  struggle  to  feed.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  they  may  be  persons  who  pursue  the 
passion  of  the  past  in  that  world,  once  to  them 
a  workl  to  come,  and  now  the  world  realized — 
presuming  that  the  passion  is  not  a  bad  one,  and 
there  is  nothing  vicious  in  a  taste  for  drawing. 
It  is  impossible  to  decide  or  define  these  small 
details,  for  at  present  the  audience  and  seers 
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adnut  modeedy  that  ihey  ve  not  informed  fiilly 
upon  eTtfj  subject  and  wut  for  greater  light 

The  tendency  of  this  dan  of  ytsionartes  in 
England,  is  nominally  towards  an  increase  of 
morality  and  religious  laith«  The  reports  of 
their  Tisions  do  not  oppose  any  established 
opinions.  They  even  seem  to  confirm  them  ; 
and  the  friends  of  Robert  Owen  began  to  expect, 
as  he  approached  his  centenary  of  existence,  a 
conyernon  from  the  errors  of  his  middle  and 
old  age.  The  preTalence  of  these  notions  among 
one  class  of  educated  persons  is  a  parallel  to  the 
growth  of  Mormonism  among  another  class ; 
who  are  not  educated  generally.  It  also  is 
founded  upon  the  drttimiug  of  dreams  and  the 
seeing  of  visions.  It  coutbins  parts  strictly 
natural  and  of  a  very  bad  nature  too  ;  but  the 
foundation  b  supernatural — it  differs  in  nothing 
further  than  its  greater  depth  and  wilder  nature 
from  the  ordinary  superstitions  of  the  past. 
Joe  Smith  was  an  enlarged  Brownie,  and  Brig- 
ham  Young  is  an  uglylurr ;  but  according  to 
all  the  ancient  minstrelsy,  tne  fairies  who  made 
off  with  human  beings,  out  of  love  to  them, 
were  of  the  feminine  gender.  It  is  no  scandal, 
except  so  far  as  the  truth  is  a  libel,  to  say  of 
the  fairies,  that  the  ladies  among  them  are 
more  excitable,  and  less  moral  than  the  sub* 
ordinate  part  of  thdr  society,  of  whom  we  hear 
very  little.  In  these  respects  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Young  adopted  practices  different  from 
the  female  spirits  whose  freaks  in  the  ur  they 
have  imitated  on  the  earth.  They  have  not 
improred  the  condition  of  their  captured  fe- 
mues.  The  halls  of  Utah  are  not  paved  with 
gold  or  its  streets  with  diamonds  and  emeralds; 
its  gardens  are  not  luxurious  with  the  veffe- 
tation  of  the  stars,  and  its  fields  teem  not  with 
the  gentle  fruits  of  Slysium.  Care  and  labonr 
are  the  lot  of  mortals  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  and  bitter  are  its  waters.  The  supersti- 
tion which  has  peopled  its  banks  is  not  however 
more  reasonable  than  the  fairy  tales  that  ani- 
mated the  long  winter  evenings,  when  any- 
body's great-grandmother's  servants  spun,  and 
as  the  wheel  went  round,  listened  to  the  tales 
of  the  sturdy  beggar,  or  the  travelling  dealer, 
who  were  the  Scoismtn  and  Mercurin  of  these 
days.  The  delusions  of  the  Mormons  are  in- 
deed deeper  and  more  serious  than  Ihose  of 
these  more  primitive  times.  The  fairy-oraft 
did  not  materially  oppose  good  morals  in  so- 
ciety.  The  heromes  in  green  did  not  always 
or  often  give  their  material  friends  a  bright 
and  good  example  in  one  particular,  but  in 
all  others  they  were  generally  kind  and 
obliging, —- not  often  malignant  or  vioious  in 
their  habits, —  they  inculcated  industnr,  and 
the  Mahomedans  of  the  West  are  industnons. 

The  grand  facts  stand  Out  thui,— *that  after 
all  the  schooling  and  teaohing  of  a  tbousuid 


years,  a  delnston,  not  better  founded  than  thai 
of  Mahomet  in  Meeoa  finds  fbUowen ;  not 
among  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  sn  oriental 
town,  but  in  the  most  civilised  cities  and  coun- 
tries of  the  West ;  that  afUr  the  mareh  of  in- 
tellect over  our  island  for  three  hundred  jean 
<^inions  are  received  as  paramount  artidea  of 
faith — without  more  foundation  than  existed 
fiir  the  most  fanciful  and  subordinate  mythologj. 
The  consequences  of  the  modem  ddasion  are 
far  more  serious  than  the  small-fry  of  errors 
in  which  our  ancestry  indulged  ;  for  they  did 
not  carry  them  firom  home  with  their  neigh- 
bmirs*  property;  and  they  did  not  sepante 
families.  The  fairies  of  the  fields  rather  con- 
tributed to  common  honesty,  and  were  in  reality 
a  moral  police  after  a  sort;  detective  and  invi- 
sible— but  ever  flitting  and  moving  hither  and 
thither  among  grass-green  bushes  and  birken 
thickets;  with  a  cunning  little  vigilant  eye  that 
had  no  love  for  vulgar  wrongs. 

Whether  the  Welsh  be  more  sensual,  moie 
stupid,  or  more  superstitious  than  the  other 
peasantry  of  our  islands  is  an  inquiry  by  no 
means  soluble  from  a  few  facts,  but  Mormonism 
has  made  greater  progress  among  them  than 
among  any  other  dass.  The  En^ish  ooontiei 
have  found  tiie  next  larger  proportion  of  ric« 
tims;  and  Scotland  has  been  comparatively  a 
barren  field,  while  Ireland  has  vre  believe  been 
altogether  sterile.  The  Irish  "*  pride  themselves" 
on  this  cireumstanoe,  and  it  is  to  their  credit ; 
yet  they  are  absorbed  so  entirely  into  the  car- 
rent  of  an  Italian  faith  that  they  have  sot 
space  to  spare  for  an  American  error,  and 
the  Protestant  population  are  in  a  position 
that  renden  them  at  least  energetic  and  sincere 
in  the  maintenance  of  th«r  opinions. 

Two  dbtinot  dasses  of  delustoiis  axist— 
those  which  form  the  basis  of  a  ereed,  like 
Mahomedanism  and  MaraaoQism,  and  those 
which  are  only  the  grounds  of  an  opinion 
like  the  belief  in  many  supentitions  in  this 
country.  It  is  innpossiUe  to  read  the  news- 
papers, with  an  eye  to  the  paragraphs,  without 
seeing  evidence  that  gro?elling  supentitions 
are  entertained  and  fidtowed  s^  in^the  Eng- 
lish counties,  and  in  the  English  metropolis. 
London  has  oveigrown  the  oiviliiiiw  and  en- 
lightening—even if  they  should  be,  hardening 
influence  of  large  towns.  It  has  been  treated 
too  much  as  a  town;  and  while  pablio  insti- 
tutions are  conoentrated  for  the  henefit  of 
visitore  from  the  country,  thinr  are  hidden  firam 
the  great  body  of  the  London  population;  of 
whom  multitudes  exist  in  a  condition  of  fear- 
ful squalor  and  wretchedness  in  the  centre  snd 
in  the  suburban  districts  of  the  msiropolis. 
They  exist  with  the  smallest  posuUe  amount 
of  education  or  of  religion,  and  they  are  sub- 
ject therefim  to  the  inflosnoes  of  aU  those 
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BupentitioDS  and  supeniatiiral  infliiences^  to 
whieh  mankiad  in  a  atate  of  ignorance  yield 
ibeir  hearts  and  senses. 

There  is  no  superstition  more  grievous  than 
appears  from  the  police  records  of  the  London 
Courts  to  be  common  in  the  metropolis.  One 
case  from  the  police  records  of  last  month  illus- 
trates this  opinion  by  a  very  curious  narrative. 
One  of  the  chief  actors  is  a  McDonald.  Ihe 
McDonald  is  the  witch  of  the  story.  We  re- 
collect the  witchcraft  of  the  female  McDonald's 
in  our  younger  days.  They  were  involved  in 
^e  crime  to  the  extent  of  one  half  of  their 
number,  but  this  McDonald  may  belong  to  the 
olan  by  a  connexion  matrimonial,  and  she  ope- 
rated in  a  manner  altogether  different  from 
the  damsels  of  Glengarry. 

Nothing  is  too  improbable  for  human  cre- 
dence. Tte  belief  in  wizards,  witches  and 
wise- women  should  have  vanished  beneath  the 
enlightened  influence  of  education.  But  it  has 
not,  as  numerous  instances  of  recent  date  prove. 
Many  persons  are  still  weak  enough  to  put 
their  faith  in  these  silly  impostors. 

Mrs.  Gable  and  her  daughter  resided  in 
London  and  they  believed  in  Sarah  McDonald : 
she  was  in  their  opinion  a  '*  wise  woman  "  of 
the  first  water.  '•  She  could  raise  up,  and  lay 
down  on  a  bed  of  sickness." 

Mrs.  Gable  became  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Sarah  McDonald,  and  not  only  paid 
her  sixpenny  fees  for  powder  and  advice 
cheerfully,  but  thought  of  bestowing  the  very 
gown  off  her  back  on  some  of  the  gipsey 
race — sisters  in  the  black  art  perhaps ;  hence 
Mrs.  Gable's  philanthropical  intentions  as  to 
the  gown.  The  evidence  in  the  Gables  case 
unfortunately  came  before  a  police  court  when 
the  Gables  became  wearied  of  their  witch  and 
complained  to  the  magistrate,  the  case  g^ve 
gave  animation  to  one  court,  during  a  day  of 
last  month.  Mrs.  Gable  "was  a  promising  sub- 
ject, how  then  came  the  sapient  Sarah  to  send 
her  little  six-legged  imps  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  that  direction  ?  The  flowing  locks 
of  the  Gable  heads  should  have  been  safe  from 
such  intrusion.  Of  course  Sarah  knew  that  she 
would  have  to  expel  these  creatures  of  her 
power, — ^but  even  with  that  knowledge  it  was 
a  dangerous  experiment  to  try.  Mrs.  Gable 
appears  to  have  forgotten  the  want  of  policy 
shown  by  Sarah,  or  which  would  have  been 
shown  had  her  accusation  been  deserved. 

Mrs.  Gable  forgot  another  thing,  which  was 
that  if  Sarah  could  conjure  up  insects  to  tor- 
ment an  old  woman  and  her  daughter,  she 
might  have  coi\jured  up  something  else,  to 
torment  a  jailer,  until  he  let  her  escape  from 
her  prison.  Mrs.  Gable  forgot  to  mark  that 
lack  of  power  i^  one  who  professed  to  be  so 
potent. 
Mrs.  Gable  improved  in  health  after  Sarah 


McDonald  was  in  the  house  of  detention. 
Evidently  Sard's  power  was  amenable  to  hu- 
man restraint^ — ^there  was  no  electricity  in  it, 
— could  have  been  none — ^for  the  stone  walls 
proved  non-conductors, — electricity  can  get 
through  stone  walls — Sarah  McDonald's  power 
could  not, — it  remained  safely  shut  up  with 
her  in  the  building— that  was  a  oomfort  at 
any  rate  for  Mrs.  uable  and  her  daughter. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Sarah  and  her  necromantic  power,  the  unmen- 
tionable little  insects  which  had  bivouacked  in 
Miss  Gable's  tresses  took  their  departure. 
Perhaps  matter-of-fact  people  might  have  sug- 
gested brushing  and  combing  and  cleansing  as 
the  antidote  to  the  black  art,  but  that  would 
be  a  most  unsatisfactory  way  of  dealing 
with  the  subject.  They  went  because  Sarah 
McDonald  was  not  near  to  say  '*  stay  where 
you  are." 

Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt  as  a  witch,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  Sarah  McDonald  has  been 
imprisoned  for  frightening  silly  women 
through  witchcraft  or  its  profession  in  the 
nineteenth.  The  latter  sentence  is  deserved : 
but  the  four  intervening  centuries  between  the 
deaths  of  the  sorceresses  should  have  produced 
a  degree  of  advancement,  which  would  have 
prevented  silly  women  from  lending  themselves 
to  the  imposture  of  which  Sarah  McDonald 
has  been  guilty. 

While  sixpences  can  be  earned  by  this  easy 
method  of  ''  gulling,"  the  trade  will  not  feill 
to  the  ground,  but  those  who  encourage  the 
cheat  as  being  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  scatheless. 

The  receiver  of  stolen  property  shares  the 
punishment  with  the  thief,  but  Mrs.  Gable 
goes  free  although  she  offered  a  premium  for 
the  continuance  of  the  cheat. 

But  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  assign 
a  due  punishment  to  her,  as  her  error  was  only 
folly  of  the  most  stupid  kind  —  and  unfortu- 
nately folly;is  so  common  in  the  world  its  per- 
petual castigation  would  be  an  endless  task. 

If  people  must  be  superstitious,  (and  the 
belief  in  such  persons  as  Sarah  McDonald,  has 
a  large  share  of  superstition  in  it) — ^then  let 
them  have  some  modicum  of  sense  or  reason  in 
their  superstition.  But  for  intellectual  beings 
to  fancy  that  a  dirty  old  beggar  woman  has 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  is  nothing  short 
of  idiotcy — ^and  that  after  all  must  have  been 
the  fault  of  Mrs.  Gable  or  her  brain. 

Ghrave  evils  result  from  these  pretended  ne- 
cromancers and  their  practices.  A  case  occur- 
red (and  no  doubt  many  of  equally  lamentable 
results  have  taken  place)  no  great  time  since, 
when  the  loss  of  life  might  fairly  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  one  of  these  **•  wise  women." 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows:  A  sim- 
ple jpeasant  woman  living  in  a  mountainous 
district  was  afflicted  wil^  a  complaint  of  a 
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trifling  but  tedious  nature,  and  after  trying 
the  medical  skill  within  her  reach,  and  finding 
no  benefit  from  it,  she  was  advised  to  see 
what  *^  Old  Margery,''  the  wise  woman,  conld 
do  for  her. 

The  patient  being  of  a  timorous  nature, 
sought  the  companionship  of  a  friend  in  this 
▼ifiit  to  the  sybil.  On  the  appointed  day  they 
both  started  for  her  house,  the  patient  in  no 
very  ailing  state,  the  friend  apparently  in  good 
health.  The  sybil  listened  with  portentous 
looks,  and  was  proceeding  with  her  *'  spell " 
when  the  friend  was  observed  to  fall  heavily 
on  the  table.  Her  sickness,  paralysis,  accele- 
rated if  not  absolutely  produced  by  the  over- 
excitement  of  her  visit  to  the  sorceress,  proved 
too  serious  for  the  skill  of  the  latter.  She 
was  taken  home  and  every  remedy  used,  but 
all  were  ineffectual ;  she  continued  a  cripple 
for  life,  and  at  last  died,  bitterly  repenting 
her  visit  to  the  '*  wise  woman." 

To  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  votaries  of  these 
impostors  is  the  main  point,  but  there  lies  the 
difficulty,  once  let  superstition  become  the 
master  of  the  mind  and  reason  is  but  a  feeble 
engine  to  use  against  it.  Perhaps  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  modem  witches 
might  be  to  compel  them  to  a  public  demon- 
stration of  their  power,  and  in  default  of 
that  proving  satisfactory  their  sentence  might 
be,  a  breakfast  in  the  *'  stocks,"  and  dinner 
in  the  "*  pillory." 

Under  such  treatment  the  growing  art  of 
necromancy  woidd  doubtless  soon  dwindle, 
and  the  dealers  in  the  black  art  find  a  safer 
way  of  winning  sixpences  than  from  poor 
demented  females. 

Miss  Gable  should  be  publicly  rewarded 
for  her  exposure  of  the  cheat,  and  tlie  in- 
habitants of  her  district  might  present  her 
with  a  piece  of  plate  in  the  shape  of  a 
silver  small  tooth  comb  commemorative  of 
her  happy  deliverance  from  the  myrmidons 
of  Sarah  McDonald. 

The  Gables  and  the  McDonalds  were  per- 
sons who  traded  on  a  small  scale.  At  another 
London  police  office  a  higher  case  in  a  de- 
partment entirely  different  was  narrated  upon 
another  but  a  recent  day.  The  parties  were 
Germans.  They  were  not  only  Germans,  but 
they  were  Prussians;  who  are  all  supposed 
to  be  taught  to  read  and  write.  Indeed  Mr. 
Andreas  Mag,  a  baker  of  106,  Lucas  Street, 
St.  George's  in  the  East,  assured  the  magis- 
trate that  all  Prussians  were  educated.  This 
Mr.  Andreas  Mag  was  the  complainant  who 
had  been  cheated  deplorably  by  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Steinthal,  who  is  of  Cable  Street,  Wellclose 
Square,  astrologer.  And  Mr.  Yardlcy,  the 
magistrate  of  the  Thames  Police  Office,  re- 
marked that  the  capacity  to  believe  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Mag  did  no  credit  to  the  education 
whioh  he  had  received  in  Prtisbia. 


Mr.  Mag  had  been  handled  mischievously  by 
Mr.  Steinthal,  who  professed  to  have  inherited 
from  his  father  a  little  book  which  enabled 
him  to  secure  prizes  in  the  great  Frankfort 
lottery.  Mr.  Steinthal  had  sub-agents  who 
conducted  business  for  him  in  the  East  of 
London.  They  were  canvassers  or  probably 
touters2on  commission.  One  of  them,  Mrs.SUza 
Watts  is  *'  a  midwife,"  not  a  bad  agent  for  a 
business  of  this  nature,  having  access  to  the 
homes  of  mankind  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  anxious  naturally  to  secure  a  little  pro- 
perty. Mrs.  Watts  notwithstanding  that 
abundantly  British-looking  name  is  also  of 
Germanic  origin.  She  discovered  that  Mr. 
Mag  speculate  a  little  in  Frankfort  lotteries, 
and  she  commended  Mr.  Steinthal  as  a  clever 
conjuror  to  his  custom.  We  indicate  only 
the  outlines  of  these  cases ;  and  in  ^e  Steinthal 
necromancy  more  than  eighteen  pounds  were 
invested  by  Andreas  Mag.  These  coins  passed 
through  many  adventures.  Some  of  them 
had  in  the  first  instance  to  be  deposited  in 
the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Watts.  It  did  not  appear 
that  any  other  bosom  would  have  done  eqiully 
well,  'llie  profession  of  that  person  had 
something  to  do  with  the  astrological  conse- 
quences on  the  Frankfort  lottery  of  placing 
the  money  there.  It  did  not  come  out  on  the 
cross  examination  that  the  bosom  of  an  ordi- 
nary accoucheur  would  have  met  the  difficulty, 
but  so  far  as  we  could  learn  from  the  evidence 
a  female  is  more  likely  than  a  male  practi- 
tioner to  secure  for  the  spell  its  success. 

The  money  was  extracted  skilfully  from  the 
bosom  of  Mrs.  Watts,  nothing  worse  as  it 
appears  for  its  sojourn  there.  It  required  to 
be  turned  round  in  different  directions  during 
its  investment  in  that  interesting  situation, 
but  it  was  honestly  won  again  back  to  the 
world.  The  next  adventure  of  her  Majesty's 
coins  was  less  fortunate.  They  were  depo- 
sited in  holes  dug  in  the  Victoria  Park. 
Before  deposition  they  were  tied  up  in  a 
parcel  and  sealed  with  a  seal.  The  ground 
had  to  be  dug,  and  they  had  to  be  excavated 
and  repeatedly  replaced.  Each  ceremony 
consisted  in  readings  from  the  Bible  and  whis- 
pering of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  noble  exercises 
greatly  misapplied.  At  last  it  appeared  that 
some  thief  in  Victoria  Park  had  found  the 
parcels  and  destroyed  the  spell  by  the  simple 
process  in  necromancy  of  removing  the  mo- 
ney. Mr.  Andreas  Mag  suspected  Mr.  Wil- 
helm Steinthal  of  being  the  conjuror  who  had 
discovered  the  money,  and  having  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  Yardley  of  the  Thames  Police 
Office,  that  gentleman  arrived  at  an  equally 
bad  opinion  of  Mr.  Steinthal;  and  notwith- 
standing his  astrological  and  necromancical 
powers  visited  the  loss  of  Mr.  Mag*s  eighteen 
pounds  and  odds  with  six  weeks'  of  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labour  in  the  House  of  Correction, 
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ThU  ease  has  peculiarities  not  always  foand  in 
exposures  of  a  similar  nature.  Mr.  Andreas  Mag 
was  a  scholar,  for  all  Prussians  are  scholars,  and 
he  could  read  and  write.  'He  is  a  tradesman, 
and  an  industrious  tradesman,  who  had  saved  a 
little  monej.  He  is  fond  of  monej,  and  the 
dealings  in  the  Frankfort  lottery  originate  in  greed. 
They  were  facilitated,  he  believed,  by  the  fees  paid 
to  the  necromancer,  althoogh  a  shrewd  man  like 
Mag  might  have  remembered  that  if  Stcintbal 
could  secure,  for  a  small  fee,  fortune  to  a  client,  he 
was  a  foolish  magician  if  he  sold  his  secret  and 
did  not  secnre  the  full  result  for  his  own  use. 
The  Mags  are  a  numerous  family  among  the  Ger- 
mans of  London.  Mrs.  Watts  acknowledged  that 
she  did  business  for  several  necromancers,  and  did 
not  take  all  her  friends  to  Steinthal. 

Nearly  at  the  time  when  these  inquiries  were 
progressing  m  Middlesex,  an  equally  strange  state 
of  belief  was  revealed  in  Essex.  The  inhabitanta 
of  a  considerable  district  were  found  to  be  infected 
by  witchcraft.  East  Thorpe  numbers  among  its 
population  two  families  named  Brazier  and  Mole. 
The  Brasiers  have  a  daughter  who,  they  say,  has 
been  included  with  their  swine  in  one  general 
bewitchment  by  old  Mrs.  Mole — a  respectable 
woman,  whose  hnsband  is  a  labourer,  and  who 
makes  no  pretensions  to  Satanic  intimacy.  Mrs. 
Mole  is  charged  with  putting  bad  thoughts  into 
the  mind,  and  bad  words  into  the  mouth  of  the 
girl  Brazier.  Satan  might  do  all  that  without  the 
agency  of  an  old  woman.  Towards  the  live  stock 
of  the  Braziers  Mrs.  Mole  acts  in  a  different 
style.  She  persuades  them  to  destroy  inanimate 
stock  by  extraordinary  processes.  Pigs  are 
capable  of  eating  cherries  when  they  can  reach 
them ;  but  Mrs.  Mole  enables  the  Brazier  pigs  to 
climb  the  cherry  trees,  and  pull  the  best  fruit  from 
the  smallest  branches.  These  delusions  would  be 
bad  if  ihey  were  confined  to  the  Brazier  family. 
It  appears,  however,  that  witchcraft  is  a  common 
disease  in  these  parts,  and  a  Mr.  Burrel,  of  Ck)p- 
ford,  who  most  abominably  plagiarises  Mr.  Ander- 
son's title  as  «' Wizard  of  the  North,*'  professes  to 
exorcise  witches,  or  to  conuteraet  their  spells. 
Mr.  Burrel  acknowledged,  with  more  commendable 
modesty  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  all  doctors,  his  ina- 
bility to  cope  with  Mrs.  Mole.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Murrell,  of  Hadleigh,  was  sent  for,  and  what 
Burrel  failed  to  do,  Murrell  undertook  to  perform. 
He  gave  the  Brazier  girl  3s.  6d.  worth  of  medicine. 
To  the  pigs  he  administered  nothing.  He  pro- 
mised to  return  with  adequate  power,  natural  or 
supernatural,  to  terminate  Mrs.  Mole's  reign.  The 
promise  brought  a  crowd  to  poor  Mrs.  Mole's  cot- 
tage door,  large  enough  to  bring  the  rector  too, 
who,  as  the  constable  of  the  parish  declined  or 
neglected  his  duty,  acted  as  the  guardian  of  his 
aged  parishioner  until  two  policemen  approached, 
before  whom  two  hundred  of  the  population  fled  as 
if  they  had  been  bewizarded,  and  the  two  police- 
men were  parties  upon  whom  Burreli  and  Murrell 
needed  to  operate. 


This  little  episode  of  Essex  life  is  less  deplorable 
in  the  actual  facts  than  the  incidents.  Two 
hundred  persons  in  one  parish  assemble  to  see  the 
spirit  of  witchcraft  exorcised  out  of  a  harmless  and 
old  neighbour.  They  fully  believe  that  pigs  climb 
cherry  trees,  and  a  girl  of  a  filthy  or  a  weak  mind 
must  have  the  evil  language,  which  she  may  hear  on 
any  day  or  night  in  ^sex,  pat  into  her  mind  by  a 
very  old  woman.  The  constable  of  the  parish 
will  not  interfere.  The  overseer  of  the  poor  thinks 
that  Murrell  will  triumph  over  Satan ;  demonstrated 
angrily  in  the  Braziers,  and  helpfully  in  Mrs.  Mole. 
All  these  facts  are  deplorable,  but  in  addition  Cop* 
ford  maintains  a  reputable  wizard  doctor,  while 
Hadleigh  supports  another  of  higher  attainments. 
The  delusion  must  be  popular,  and  to  some  per- 
sons profitable,  in  North  Essex. 

These  events  have  not  occurred  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  country.  The  innocent  Gables  are 
citizens  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  powerful 
M*Donald  was  their  neighbour.  The  Germans 
labour  for  fortunes  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
Tote,  we  suppose,  for  the  members  of  that  gigantic 
constituency.  Essex  is  a  metropolitan  county, 
although  IS  the  scene  of  the  onslaught  on  the  pigs 
is  some  distance  north  of  London,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  Earl  Thorpe,  Gopford,  and  Hadleigh  are 
out  of  its  civilising  influences. 

Witchcraft  of  another  kind  is  advertised  daily  iu 
the  London  newspapers,  and  in  those  country 
papers  that  will  take  the  promises.  Thus,  one 
person,  who  describes  himself  as  a  prophet,  says 
"any  person  wishing  to  have  their  future  Uvea 
revealed  to  them  correctly  should  send  their  age, 
sex,  and  eighteen  stamps  to  —  (name  and  an 
address  is  given),  whose  prophecies  never  fail'* 
His  grammar  fails,  whatever  may  be  the  ease  with 
his  prophecies.  "  Any  person*'  becomes  immediately 
plural  in  his  hands,  and  is  invited  to  send  their  age 
and  sex,  with  a  small  plurality  of  stamps,  to  the 
advertiser.  We  have  looked  over  the  tariff  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  and  find  scarcely  any- 
thing so  cheap  as  the  map  of  any  person's  future 
existence.  A  message  of  twenty  words  for  the 
shortest  distance  b  dearer  than  this  message  from 
futurity.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  cheaper  than 
prophesying ;  but  that  is  owing  to  the  competition 
in  the  trade. 

Another  .person  advertises  his  services  in  the 
same  line.  He  is  dearer  than  his  predecessors,  for 
he  wants  details.  He  will  furnish  information 
regarding  marriage,  which  must  be  highly  valuable 
to  persons  in  contemplation  of  that  step.  He  is 
williug  to  save  fees  for  inquiries  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons by  telling  expectants  of  legacies  everythiug 
respecting  them.  He  may  ruin  the  Accidental 
Assiirance  Company,  because,  as  he  can  inform 
intending  tourists  upon  the  events  of  their 
joumies,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  assurance 
tickets,  nn'ess  for  those  who  are  to  be  injured  or 
killed  upon  the  way.  Lawyers  go  in  tlie  same 
direction  as  the  Company — to  ruiu  faster  ihau  auy 
comet.     Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
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employment  of  atiornies  bj  clients  who  know 
ilwt  thej  must  lose.  This  '*  teacher  of  astronomy 
and  of  the  mathematics/'  by  which  titles  he  pro- 
claims himself  to  society,  will  afford  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  eighteenpenoe.  As  Mag  said 
of  Steinthal,  he  is  a  friendly  person ;  and  adopt- 
ing the  superlatives  of  the  former,  he  is  the  most 
friendly  person  whom  we  have  ever  known.  His 
price,  name  and  address  given,  is  eighteenpenoe. 
That  we  fear,  however,  is  for  a  department,  Or  for 
an  event,  and  not  like  the  fine,  hearty  fellow  who 
precedes  the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  and 
gives  the  whole  life  to  eome,  like  a  panorama,  for 
the  same  silver  or  stamps — these  people  all  say 
stamps  now. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  advertise- 
ments would  be  continued,  unless  they  paid  the 
expenses.  It  is  possible  that  the  contributors  of 
eighteenpenny  stamps  on  account  of  the  future  are 
among  a  class  of  a  low  intellectual  stamp.  Indeed, 
that  characteristic  on  their  part  may  be  inferred, 
from  the  use  which  they  make  of  their  postage 
stamps,  yet  this  only  confirms  the  idea  that  there 
are  a  vast  number  of  people  in  society  with  small 
intellects,  and  great  faith  in  fools  or  knaves.  Some 
of  the  holders  of  Atlantic  Telegraph  shares  might 
apply  eighteen  postage  stamps  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  when  the  cable  will  rise  and  when  the 
shares  will  rise.  We  cannot  even  guess  how  the 
more  important  seers,  who  amuse  crowded  audiences 
with  the  feats  of  their  sleeping  friends,  cannot 
discover  where  the  fault  b  in  the  sub- Atlantic  tele- 
graph. They  never  turn  their  favourite  seienoe  to 
good  and  practical  account.  Some  great  revela- 
tion of  that  character  would  realise  fame  and  for- 
tune to  the  sleeping  or  waking  necromancer. 

If  Sarah  M'Bonald  and  the  German  gentleman 
who  emptoys  Mrs.  Watts  be  correctly  imprisoned, 
the  advertisers  who  have  taken  the  trade  of  the 
Epsom  Forest  gipsies  in  hand,  under  less  respect- 
able circumstances,  should  be  liable  to  some 
magisterial  correction.  We  do  not  believe' that 
these  syn^toms  are  fragments  of  the  past.  We 
consider  them   r^her  to  be  evidences  of  a  credu- 


lous spirit  in  the  world.  The  coaiH-gnined 
witchcraft  of  Essex,  or  the  more  cunnbg  nodes 
pursued  in  Middlesex,  may  be  good  proof  oa\;f  {ji 
ignorance,  and  no  more ;  but  it  cannot  he  denied 
that  the  mesmeric  and  spirit-rapping,  spirit^nw. 
ing,  and  spirit-writing  manifestatioos  embrMe  s 
different  and  an  enthusiastic  class,  who^  if  they  be 
deceived  themselves,  possess  in  no  smaU  degree 
the  means  of  deceiving  others. 

We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  inter-commu- 
nication between  the  world  of  mind  before  detih 
and  the  world  of  spirits.  We  believe  that  men's 
minds  are  more  extensively  acted  upon  by  spiritval 
agencies  than  many  ef  us  realise.  With  that  opiDioo, 
we  are  more  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  sittpi^ty 
that  supposes  Satan  to  be  capable  of  spending  bis 
strength  and  time  in  making  pigs  climb  cberrj 
trees  at  East  Thorpe,  for  the  purpose  of  harassing 
poor  Mrs.  Brazier,  or  even  taking  a  round  wav  to 
the  heart  of  Mbs  Braaier  through  that  of  old  Mn. 
Mole,  when  he  might  have  done  better  by  a  more 
direct  and  natural  process. 

Upon  the  Mag  calamity  we  have  only  to  saj 
that  the  entire  Stemthal  business,  althongh  forti- 
fied by  readings  from  the  Bible  and  the  Lord's 
?rayer  repeated  on  each  occasion,  like  the  astrooo- 
mical  and  mathematical  professors  who  advertise, 
proceeds,  or  pretends  to  proceed,  upon  ealcnlatioBs 
which  bring  out  results  that  are  inevitable  ia 
nature,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  witb 
any  revelations  from  the  world  to  come. 

Then,  as  to  the  general  mesmeric  agencies,  wbick 
never  become  practical,  although  they  might  have 
been  employed  to  check  the  Russian  veimon  of  ibe 
Chinese  treaty,  or  any  matter  of  tliAt  sature ;  tkr 
alao  proceed  upon  natural  or  pliyaiolo^eal  fiin- 
ciples ;  but  the  able  and  inteUigeni  persons,  vboie 
statements  regarding  spirit  lapping  and  its  adjancts, 
advances,  or  consequences,  have  done  more  to  belp 
witchcraft  and  witch  doctors  than  they  belien. 
should  never  forget  that  no  interooarse  across  1'^ 
gulf  between  eternity  and  time  would  ever  oonr 
for  the  puerile  purposes,  and  trivial  stories,  the  vr 
meaning  revelations  indulged  by  their  visitors. 


STATE    OF    THB    DRAMA. 


Ws  had,  at  some  veoent  period,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  dramatic  literature  declined,  and  have 
brought  upon  ourselves  an  amusing  castigation 
from  an  old  contributor,  and,  as  he  signs,  we 
verily  believe  an  old  play-goer;  for  our  trans- 
gression our  Mend  has  heaped  upon  our  head  his 
condemnation  of  acts  with  which  we  are  not 
chargeable.  We  have  no  opinion,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  upon  the  topics  discussed  in  his  wrath. 
It  ia  not  in  our  power  to  tell  whether  the  absolute 
acting  of  the  day  be  or  be  not  inferior  to  that  of 


former  times.  We  are  not  «miiaiint^  vrithtb 
snlject,  and  have  no  c^wnion  dnunatio  litoatarr 
has  declined.  People  write  dramas  now  with  r 
intention  of  having  them  acted  at  any  time.  Ai^ 
those  that  are  said  to  be  succeasfol  on  the  st^^ 
appear  to  be  condemned  generally  as  literary  p* 
duotions. 

The  drama  is,  like  many  other  arte.  ada|>ted% 
society  in  one  condition  and  not  ui  anothtf 
Society  in  this  country  ie  gradually  weariag  c^ 
of  the  walk  in  which  dramatio  art  was  aaoesafsi. 
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Hosioliaa,  we  imdexstaBt),  taken  the  place  of  what 
might  be  termed  the  legitimate  drama ;  but  we  are 
alike  so  free  from  the  charge  of  maligning  the 
atara  now  in  existence, — if  there  be  any — and 
innoeent  of  any  intention,  other  than  was  inyolyed 
in  a  literary  opinion  on  a  literary  subject,  that 
we  deprecate  the  ohaatisement  received  from  onr 
oontribator  as  yery  amusing  perhaps,  but  very 
little  deserved.  The  only  recommendation  of  the 
onslaught  is  the  acquaintance  of  our  honest  old 
friend  with  his  subject. 

Decline  of  the  drama !    My  dear  friend,  what 
are  you  dreaming  about?    Like  myself,  you  are 
of  a  comfortable,  middle  age,  and  should  know 
better  than  to  indulge  in  lugubrious  lamentations 
over  a  body,  which,  instead  of  going  to  the  tomb 
at  the  rate  of  a  galloping  consumption,  is  as  full 
of  life  and  fun  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  forty 
years.    The  drama,  as  an  institution,  is  not  likely 
to  go  off  in  a  decline.    All  the  world's  a  stage. 
Times  change,  and  people  change  with  the  times. 
Distinctive   traits  in   communities  will  always 
afford  food  fbr  the  dramatist  to  cook  for  the  world, 
unless,  indeed,  at  one  of  those  stages  of  a  nation's 
progress  which  is  termed  the  "transition"  state— 
the  age  when  we  are  escaping  from  clever  boy- 
hood into  the  realms  of  thoughtful  manhood.  Let 
us  do  what  we  may,  we  will  still  have  Shakspoare 
and  the  elder  dramatists.     Their  works  do  not 
decay.    They  grow  brighter  and  brighter  with 
every  rubbing  up  they  get  at  the  hands  of  judi- 
ofous  managers  and  acute- critics.    These  drama- 
tists are  immortal  as  the  language,  and  as  intel- 
lectually powerful  as  so  many  mental  representa- 
tions of  Hercules.    We  have  the  dramatists  of 
the  last  century,  some  of  whom  were  no  prudes, 
I  allow,  but  they  have  left  enough  behind  them  to 
be  rendered  available  with  a  discriminating  use 
of  the  pruning  knife.    Many  of  these  plays  could 
be  easily  revived,  not  certainly  in  their  integrity, 
for  our  ears  have  grown  too  chaste  for  that,  what- 
ever our  lives  may  be;  but  shorn  of  those  inu- 
endoes  and  half-bred  indelicacies  that  tend  to  ele- 
vate a  fan  before  a  modest  damsel's  face,  and  draw 
frrrth  simultaneously  a  roar  of  cacchination  from 
the  denizens  of  the  gallery.  In  our  own  day,  have 
we  not  Knowles  and  Bulwer,  who,  though  they 
have  ceased  to  write,  have  given  to  the  stage  and 
the  closet  dramas  of  remarkable  beauty  and  effect. 
And  are  there  not  Tom  Taylor  and  John  Buck- 
stone  P  and  had  we  not  Douglas  Jerrold,  several 
of  whose  plays  must  live,  because  they  are  da- 
guerreotypes of  nature,  while  several  must  die, 
because  they  are  of  a  dass  and  not  of  humanity. 
The  cry  has  been,  and  now  and  again  is  still  got 
up,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  had  in  £ng- 
Lmd  as  a  genuine  successful  English  play ;  and 
possibly  there  is  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  com- 
plaint, though  Tom  Taylor  has  furnished  excep- 


tions to  the  rule  but  recently.  Benjamin  Web- 
ster, when  managing  the  Haymarket  theatre, 
offered  a  prize  of  £500  for  a  new  drama;  and 
there  were  I  know  not  how  many  competitors  for 
the  reward.  The  successful  play— that  is,  the 
be^  of  the  waggon-load  forwarded  for  judgment- 
was  sickly,  and  is  long  since  dead  and  buried- 
without  showers  of  tears  falling  on  its  grave. 
But  when  you,  my  good  friend,  speak,  with  that 
oracular  shake  of  the  head,  which  distinguishes 
you,  of  the  drama's  decline,  you  use  the  English 
language  very  improperly.  I  know  that  people 
now-a-days,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  hunt  after 
novelty,  and  when  they  get  on  a  scent  it  is  rather 
difEoult  to  put  them  off,  whether  the  odour  be 
that  of  carrion  or  game.  I  don't  pretend  to  say 
that  we  are  immensely  prolific  of  dramatic  authors 
who  can  afford  to  be  measured  by  the  highest 
standard  of  dramatic  genius.  For  all  I  can  prove 
to  the  contrary  there  may  be  hundreds  of  plays  in 
MS.  packed  off  to  the  inaccessable  shelves-  of 
managers'  libraries,  any  one  drama  of  which 
might  attract  the  applause  of  scholars,  and  delight 
the  minds  of  the  less  gifted ;  but  it  is  not  with 
what  can  or  cannot  be  produced  that  I  have  to  do 
— it  is  with  what  we  already  possess  in  dramatip 
construction,  Attic  wit,  poetical  polish,  and  skilful 
treatment.  We  have  wealth,  the  accumulation 
of  centuries,  from  these  mines ;  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  ore  is  not  without  some  particles  of 
dross,  and  we,  like  niimies,  cast  all  away,  and 
then  sigh  and  groan  over  what  we  are  pleased  to 
designate  a  "  decline"  in  the  drama. 

I  am  a  tolerably  even-tempered  individual  my 
self,  but  I  honestly  confess  to  being  divorced  from 
my  equanimity  occasionally,  when  I  encounter 
persons  whose  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  extend  to 
no  more  practical  logic  than  deducing  the  wrecks 
on  Goodwin  Sands  from  the  erection  of  Tenterden 
steeple,  and  who  yet  dogmatise  after  the  ifashion 
of  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  matters  of  which  they 
are  profoundly  ignorant.  I  plead  guilty  to  a 
fondness  for  pictures  when  they  are  well  painted 
and  well  drawn ;  to  a  liking  for  what  is  excellent 
in  art,  without  partioukrly  oaring  for  the  name 
that  follows  the  number  in  the  catalogue.  I  en* 
deavour  to  trace  the  method  of  the  artisf  s  man* 
ipulaUon  by  studying  his  colour  and  his  effects ; 
but  while  I  am  engaged  on  my  voyage  of  discovery 
some  pre-Baphaelite  abortion  has  caught  the  eye 
of  a  small  finical  critic  who  has  picked  up  at 
second  hand  a  few  technical  phrases,  and  who  dis- 
courses unlearnedly  on  merits  that  never  had 
existence.  My  fresh,  smiUng,  sunny,  morning 
landscape  is  neglected,  passed  with  an  elevation 
of  the  Lilliputian's  eye-brows,  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  though  it  were  as  bright  as  a  Claude,  or  as 
genial  as  a  Turner.  Our  small  man  would  prefflv. 
one  of  Erskine  Nicol's  Irish  eaeapadas  dn  -oanvUf 
to  the  graceful  elaborationa  of  6(ifdoik.«#  Ht  Nee  $ 
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he  would  bestow  a  fartive  glance  on  a  lovely 
piotare  by  John  Milne  Donald,  and  gloat  over  a 
still-life  bottle  and  wine  glass  by  some  one  who 
oould  paint  a  oat  to  appear  like  a  donkey;  he 
would  ignore  Sam.  Bough  and  fix  his  affections  on 
the  painter  of  dreadfully  crimBon-skied  and  des- 
perately slate-ooloured  water.  When  I  went  to 
study  Koel  Futon's  great  picture,  the  return  froja 
the  Crimea,  I  was  nearly  thrown  into  a  nervous 
fit,  I  had  ^ed  my  mind  so  full  of  the  prominent 
points  of  that  noble  work,  that  I  oould  almost 
have  sketched  it  from  memory,  when  a  party  oame 
.  in  front  of  me,  each  little  member  being  armed 
with  its  lens.  The  pallid  oountenanoe  of  the 
soldier,  the  fainting  form  of  his  best  beloved,  his 
mother,  whose  faoe  oould  he  felt  though  not  seen, 
were  swiftly  scanned ;  and  the  intensity  of  the 
party's  applause  was  reserved  for  a  companion  to 
their  intellects.  Puten  has  thrown  in  a  shelf  con- 
taining some  willow-pattern  plates,  one  of  which 
is  painted  with  a  crack.  **  Dear  me !"  Maculated 
an  atom  of  the  party, "  is  not  that  plate  extremely 
natural  P  It  is  iuperbly  painted  P*  My  sensibility 
received  a  shock  from  which  I  recovered  to  vent 
my  annoyance  in  msledictions.  Not  a  living  soul 
or  sinner  of  those  I  refer  to  ever  attempt  to  look 
below  the  surface ;  perhaps  if  they  would,  none  of 
them  oould.  Their  yision  is  contracted,  limited 
to  a  narrow  range  of  subjects,  and  beyond  the 
boundary  they  are  blind.  Painters  for  them 
should  oonfine  their  art  to  the  depiction  of  cracked 
willow-pattern  plates.  This,  permit  me  to  say, 
my  excellent  friend,  is  precisely  in  point  to  you 
and  your  brethren  who  parrot  "  Decline  of  the 
Drama."  You  hare  not  the  faculty  of  looking  for 
and  grasping  a  cause  for  what  you  affirm  to  be  an 
effect;  I  dispute  your  oonolusion  because  it  is 
without  a  reason  that  oan  be  even  assumed 
healthy. 

Some  of  the  class  who  pretend  to  dramatic  and 
histrionic  connoiseurship  plunge  sadly  into  the 
alough  when  they  endeavour  to  assign  a  reason 
for  their  pretended  faith  in  their  decay.  One  will 
have  it  tliat  late  dinner  hours  keep  people  at  their 
wine,  when  without  the  seductions  of  Baoohus 
they  would  show  themselves  in  the  dress  boxes. 
Another  takes  it  for  granted  that  with  civiliza- 
tion's progression  theatrical  practice  retrogrades — 
but  the  "whims,  whams,  and  opinions"  that 
roost  on  this  branch  of  the  tree  are  too  numei'ous 
to  enter  on  the  faoe  of  my  record.  I  have  set  out 
with  the  principle  that  the  drama  is  not  in  the 
condition  of  pining  to  dissolution ;  and  having  dis- 
posed of  that  question  I  arrive  at  the  interpreters 
of  dramatio  oharaoter — the  actors  and  actresses. 
Here's  a  rub.  Ton,  friend,  will  smoke  your  sixth 
eigar,  shake  your  head  as  usual,  and  then  bolt  out 
suddenly,  "  We  have  no  such  perfiMrmers  now  as 
onoe  graoed  the  stage."  Easy,  my  boy,  easy.  It 
is  imfoKtmiftta  for  the  aotor's  art  that  he  cannot 


transmit  his  style  unimpaired  to  a  coming  age,  u 
a  painter,  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  an  author,  a 
earioaturist,  and  a  landscape  gardener  can.    The 
moment  the  curtain  falls  the  play  is  over,  ve 
retain  the  memory  of  its  embodiments,  but  we 
cannot  reproduce  them.    After  a  certain  passage 
of  years  the  greatness  of  an  actor  becomes  tradi- 
tional.   We  are  unable  to  contrast  Garrick  with 
Henderson  or  George  Frederick  Cooke,  except  by 
the  tastes  and  judgments  of  persons  who  have 
seen  the  three.    We  can  compare  Sir  Joshos 
Reynolds  with  Lely  and  Lawrence ;  Wren  with 
Inigo  Jones ;  the  Venus  de  Medici  with  Moc- 
dowell's  Girl  at  Prayer,  or  Chantrey's  Canning 
with  John  Mossman's  Peel ;  Byron  with  Bans, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  G.  P.  R.  James;  the 
works  of  these  large  heads  are  tangible,  they  are 
heir-looms  of  society ;  but  we  defy  the  world  to 
contrast  Mrs.  Billington  with  Mrs.  Howard  Paul, 
or  Mrs.  Siddons  with  Mrs.  Charles  Kean;  the 
world  has  heard  of  Billington  and  Siddons,  it  has 
beheld  the  fruits  of  the  genius  of  the  others. 
Comparisons  are  at  all  times  odious,  but  ridicu- 
lously so  when  one  is  without  the  means  of  insti- 
tuting thom.      We    cannot    compare  what  we 
perceive  with  what  we  merely  hear  described,  the 
description  possibly  being  tinged  with  prejudice 
or  partiality.    Early  impressions  are  ever  diffi- 
cult of  eradication,  and  I  would  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  you,  my  friend,  that  we  are  deficient 
in  that  histrionio  genius  which  characterised  the 
days  now  gone,  but  for  the  impossibility  of  seeing 
with  eyes  matured  what  they  delighted  in  when 
they  were  yet  young.    I  oan  traoe  in  my  mind's 
eye,  by  memory's  aid,  Charles  £emble,  Charles 
Young,  Edmund  Eean,   John  Vandenhoff,  Mr. 
Maoready,  Samuel  Phelps,  and  a  oonstellatioQ  of 
secondary  stars  in  the  bowl-and-dagger  business, 
and  in  the  same  line,  Miss  O'Neill,  Miss  F.  H. 
Kelly,  Miss  Huddart,  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  Miss  Helen 
Fauoitt,  and  many  that  followed  in  their  woke  on 
the    lady    side.      Cross    the    frontier,    embrace 
comedy,  and  recollection  brings  up  tho  shadows 
of  William  Farren,  Dowton,  Listen,  Reeve,  Yates, 
Terry,  the  elder  Matthews,  Harley,  Knight,  and  1 
know  not  how  many  besides  among  tho  mascu- 
lines, while  from  the  ladies  I  oan  evoke  the  names 
of  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  Mrs.  Orgee,  Mrs. 
Honey,  Mrs.  Waylott,  Mrs.  Nisbett,  Madame  Yes- 
tris.  Miss  Foote,  etc.    All  these  are  great  names, 
and  they  would  be  difficult  to  replace  in  respect  to 
histrionic  talent ;  but  I  must  not  forego  one  con- 
sideration which  ought  to  carry  weight,  though  it 
may  not     ^'In  my  hot  youth,  when  George  the 
Third  was  king,'^  patents  to  theatres  in  London 
and  the  larger  provincial  cities  and  towns  were 
granted,  enabling  the  holders  to  exeroise  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  performance  of  the  legitimate 
drama,  whether  tragedy  or  comedy.    This  exclu- 
sive  privilege    was   brought  into   monopolistic 
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aotion,  and  Drory  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  all 
but  commanded  the  histrionic  ability  of  England. 
The  patent  country  theatres  were  the  hothouses 
which  bred  ''professionals'*  for  the  metropolitan 
market,  and  London  being  the  last  round  on  the 
ladder  of  ambition,  to  an  actor's  eye,  all  struggled 
to  reach  the  top.    London  managers  had  where- 
withal to  pick  and  choose  from.    In  a  few  theatres 
they  concentrated  the  theatrical  genius  of  the 
nation,  and  hence  every  play  put  on  the  stage  was 
acted  as  if  the  intelligence  of  its  author  had 
superintended   a  season's   rehearsals.      Besides, 
dramas  were  not  then  written  for  this  actor  or 
that,  but  the  performer  was  cast  to  his  part,  not 
the  part  shaped  for  him.    In  everything  there  was 
unity ;  but  the  system  was  doomed  to  annihila- 
tion.     The  prohibition  against  minor  theatres 
playing  patented  plays  was  removed — any  one 
that  chose,  on  being  licensed,  could  put  Shaks- 
peare  on  the  stag^;  the  reaction  from  monopoly 
to  free  trade  in  representations  was  excessive; 
the  demand  for  performers  of  fair  mark  grew 
excessive ;  second  rate  ability  was  put  into  first 
rate  harness  and  paid  a  first  rate  salary ;  the  old 
temples  were  deserted;  but  that  did  not  argue 
that  histrionic  power  was  extinct.      There  are 
now,  and  there  were  then,  as  many  able  and  con- 
scientious actors  in  the  world    as    during  the 
period  when  greater  celebrity  was  achieved  by 
the  followers  of  the  art;  but  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  has  scattered  them  to  and  fro  over  the 
earth's  surface — there  is  no  longer  to  be  found  a 
combination  of  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  a 
perfect  drama  perfectly  acted  ;  for  let  me  inform 
you,  my  friend,  actors  are  no  more  to  be  caught  in 
every  hedge  than  poets,  though  too  many  make 
pretensions  to  be  considered  both. 

I  feel  justified  in  stating  more  of  my  mind.    If 
a  decline  of  the  drama  should  ever  arrive,  you 
and  such  as  you  will,  or  ought  to,  bear  the  blame. 
You  believe  that  there  is  nothing  good  but  what 
comes  from  London,  and,  having  imbibed  the 
notion,  you  turn  up  your  critical  nose,  shake  your 
head,  and  pooh-pooh  all  other  excellence.    There 
are  still  true  actors  on  the  London  stage;  but 
your  truth  is  not  my  truth  in  art.    Look  at  the 
ideas  of  excellence  your  small  minds  entertain : 
e.g,,  Charles  Eean  had  a  life's  work  up  the  hill 
before  he  could  socomplish  his  now  admitted  posi- 
tion.   The  little  wits  were  disgusting  a  thinking 
man  by  their  cuckoo  note — "  He  would  have  been 
nothing  but  for  his  father's  name."    The  fools  did 
not  know  that  that  very  name  did  him  more  in- 
jury in  his  career  than  it  conferred  benefit,  for  it 
provoked  comparisons  between  the  combined  forces 
of  genius  and  experience,  and  the  untutored  ap- 
pearances of  a  youthful  aspirant  whose  change  or 
choice  of  profession  sprung  from  high  motives. 
Charles  Kean  succeeded  in  spite  of  jealousy,  ran- 
cour, and  malignity ;  and  now  that  he  can  smile 


at  fortune— now  that  he  has  proved  himself  a 
genuine  actor,  sui'mounting  all  impediments— he 
is  token  sourrilously  to  task  for  rendering  Shak- 
speare  worthy  homage.   For  my  own  part,  I  would 
no<  prefer  seeing  "The  Winters  Tale"  or  "The 
Tempest"  performed  as  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Globe  Theatre,  to  seeing  it  surrounded  by  those 
scenic  accessories  which  "  give  to  airy  nothings  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name."   Scenes,  processions, 
music,  and  costume  in  keeping  with  the  unities  of 
a  play  are  denounced  as  excrescences,  though  they 
are   the  results  of  deep   research  and   ardent 
scholarship.    Decline  of  the  drama,  indeed !    The 
facts    speak  for  it  that  in   stage  business,  in 
the  mounting  necessary,  in  the  ensemble  only  a 
shade  apart  from  reality,  the  drama  is  in  robust 
health,  and  daily,  or  nightly,  displays  fresher 
vigour.     What  is  lifeless  is  faultless,  says  the 
ancient  philosopher,  and  no  doubt  the  stage  has 
its  shortcomings ;  but  who  is  responsible  for  them  ? 
"  What  in  the  world  am  I  to  do  P  "  inquired  a 
manager  of  a  first-class  theatre  at  M — ,  not  above 
a  year  since ;  "  I  have  got  the  best  company  to- 
gether I  ever  had.    I  work  night  and  day  myself: 
I  produce  my  pieces  as  faithfully  as  they  do  in 
London,  yet  I  am  losing  money  every  weeW.    I 
was  told  by  some  croakers  to  engage  Bobson,  and 
I  engaged  him.    He  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
his  reception,  after  playing  magnificently  and  with 
admirable  support    Nothing  appears  to  bring  the 
people  but  spectacle  and  a  threepenny  gallery." 
There  it  is — ^that  is  one  solution  of  the  problem  of 
decline,  and  you,  my  friend,  wiU  not  assure  one 
who  knows  otherwise  that  you  can  wipe  your 
hands  clean  of  the  matter.    Furnish  you  with 
something  you  can  look  at — with  notMng  that 
draws  a  cheque  on  your  tiny  bank  of  intellect — 
and  it  is  "applauded  to  the  echo;"  present  you 
with  the  grandest  creations  of  the  grandest  imagi- 
nations, and  they  are  pronounced  "bores."    We 
want  performers,  do  we?     Let  me  cogitate  a 
moment.    We  have  actors  and  actresses,  too,  not 
inferior  to  those  whom  tradition  has  stamped  as 
"great,"  but  examine  the  number  of  theatres, 
and  you  will  observe  the  dispersion  of  talent,  not 
its  concentration  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.    W9 
have  not,  it  is  true,  Edmund  Kean,  but  we  have 
a  close  approach  to  him  in  Bobson,  could  the 
latter  sustain  his  tragic  inspiration  through  five 
acts.    There  are  many  excellent  and  careful  tra- 
gedians and  comedians,  who  are  not  unworthy  of 
the  laurels  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 
But  you  and  others  of  the  same  kidney  set  up  a 
false  standard  of  judgment,  and,  after  creating 
under  it  a  false  taste,  you  torn  and  rend  your 
own  progeny.    Buokstone  is  an  inimitable  actor, 
and  he  keeps  his  establishment  open  for  hundreds 
of  nights  together.    Webster  is  unexcelled  in  his 
line,  and  he  has  done  well  in  the  world ;  yet  in  the 
Adelphi,  people  vodferously  cheer  the  preposterous 
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nonsense  of  Wright  and  Paul  Bedford,  while  they 
suffer  Anderson  and  Miss  Glynn  to  shed  their 
lustre  on  the  East-end.  Phelps  has  proved  what 
can  he  effected  among  the  last  people  in  the  world 
of  London  I  [should  have  thought  of  presenting 
the  clossio  drama  to.  Stupidly  enough,  a  literary 
paper  helonging  to  modem  Babylon,  in  reference 
to  his  Sir  Pertinax,  said  lately,  that  had  Phelps 
turned  his  mind  to  comedy,  he  would  have  been 
at  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  fact  is,  he  tca$  a 
comedian  when  in  Watkins  Burroughs*  company, 
twenty-four  years  ago;  and  some  sixteen  years 
ago  he  was  announced  to  play  in  Belfast,  on  his 
benefit  night,  the  parts  of  Macbeth  and  Jeremy 
Diddler.  The  play-goers  were  few  for  his  Mac- 
beth,*' and  oold,  but  they  rushed  at  half-price  to 
see  "Raising  the  Wind."  Public  taste  has  be- 
oomo.  degenerate  by  a  process  of  vitiation,  and  the 
process  has  been  carried  out  by  small  persons 
usurping  the  functions  of  men  of  judgment. 

In  another  regard,  the  stage  has  not  declined, 
for  it  never  was  better,  and  it  could  not  be  worse 
than  in  the  specialty  wo  shall  notice.  Why  is  it 
that  we  have  not  a  British  singer  who  either  can 
or  will  act?  From  John  Braham's  early  day 
until  this  hour  there  has  not  been  an  English 
opera  properly  acted,  though  unexoeptionably 
realized  and  instrumented.  The  actors,  one  and 
all,  slide  slip-shod  through  their  parts,  as  ft  they 
were  burthens,  contining  their  utterances  to  song, 
and  often  introducing  melodies  which  have  no  place 
in  the  opera.  English  opera  actors  get  their  parts 
into  the  head,  and  then  repeat  them  like  school- 
children until  they  arrive  at  an  orchestral  cue, 
when  they  sing  what  may  be  as  inappropriate  as 
the  introduction  of  the  "  Ratcatcher's  Daughter" 
into  " Massaniello,"  or  "Billy  Barlow"  into  the 
"  Nozze  de  Figaro."  Buffos  may  be  excepted  from 
the  rule,  and  even  they  do  not  act — they  exagger- 
Otte.  The  actresses  are  different  in  this  respect. 
They  move,  and  act,  and  sing  like  human  beings, 
comprehending  the  meaning  they  are  supposed  to 
convey,  and  conveying  it  with  all  the  etprit  of 
intelligent  study.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
English  opera  makes  small  headway  considering 
its  paucity  of  means  and  appliances. 

To  turn  to  a  subsidiary  topic,  I  frankly  ac- 
knowledge to  there  being  an  eclipse  of  Irish  cha- 
racter on  the  stage,  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
There  are  no  Irish  actors  at  present,  but  two,  and 
they  have  taken  to  other  walks.  Gustavus 
Brooke,  if  he  chose,  could  £11  the  shoes  of  Power, 
and  Henry  Barrett  would  prove  himself  superior 
to  what  Weekes  wot  at  his  best.  All  those  who 
essay  representations  of  Irishmen  are  totally 
unable  to  pronounce  the  brogue.  They  seem  to 
believe  that  beoauio  the  Irish  say  "tay"  for 
"  tea,"  and  •*  mait"  for  "  meat,"  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  "  sleep  "  should  be  "  slaip,"  and  of  "  beef " 
"  baif."    Very  ridiculous  this.    There  ia  a  princi- 


ple in  Irish  pronunciation  which  acton  will  not 
remember — perhaps    it   is  unknown   to   them. 
Wherever  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  eomes 
into  conjunction  with  the  second  vowel,  the  sylla- 
ble in  most  nouns,  and  some  verbs,  fakes  the 
sound  of  "ay."    Thus  meat,  heat,  wheat,  feat, 
cheat,  beat,   dream,   stream,  cream,  and  many 
others  are  spoken  as  "  mate,"  "hate,"  and  so  on. 
When  the  second  vowel  Is  doubled  in  a  syllable, 
the  pronunciation  invariably  follows  the  English, 
as  in  street,  sweet,  feet,  beef,  sleep,  weep,  deep, 
feel,  heel,  &c.,  which  no  Irishman  would  ever 
mention  as  strait,  swait,  fait,  &o.,  though  actort 
persist  in  assimilating  discordances,  in  the  face  of 
a  law  to  guide  them.     Here,  once  again,  the  small 
fry  of  loud-mouthed  critics  deserve  the  currycomb. 
A  low  comedian  dashes  unto  the  stage  as  an  Irish 
actor.    He  possesses  but  one  quality  for  his  per- 
sonation of  character — a  stock  of  impudence.    He 
bawls  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  pulls  fkces,"  mnr- 
ders  the  language,  and  flounders  through  enormoos 
solecisms.      He  does  not  display  one  touch  of 
nature ;  but  our  small  man,  not  understanding  the 
part,  or  the  character,  seeing  it  is  something  new 
to  him,  dogmatizes  about  it  as  a  "  wonderful  per- 
formance," and  everybody  runs  ftiU  tilt  to  witness 
the  phenomenon.    T.  D.  Rice  drew  a  fortune  in 
Great  Britain  by  Jim  Crow— a  vulgar  atrocity 
perpetrated  fon  common  sense,  while  the  classic 
drama  languished.    Rice  was  puffed  by  the  small 
men,  that  was  the  secret.    Give  your  heralds  of 
public  opinion  any  extravagance  however  gross, 
any  absurdity  however  ridiculous,  any  outrage  <m 
the  judicious  mind,  and  they  praise  it  fulsomely. 
Perhaps  it  is  identified  with  their  constitution,  and 
the  more  silly  the  more  praiseworthy.    People  are 
led  astray  by  it  however,  and  there  is  the  blunder. 
A  melancholy  fashion  has  gained  ground  of  late 
years  in  the  production  of  burlesques.    To  a  ca- 
ricature of  "Paradise  Lost,"  or  of  the  "Fairy 
Queen,"  1  have  insuperable  objections,  and  those 
are  not  allayed  when  I  find  Shakspeare  made  the 
butt  of  simpletons— his  highest  works  travestied 
— ^his  brilliant  and  immortal  fancies  trodden  in 
the  mud  by  the  hoofs  of  satyrs.    I  cannot  ima- 
gine the  man  an  actor  who  would  consent  to  buf- 
foon it  for  hours  at  the  expense  of  the  mightiest 
intellects  that  earth  has  produced ;  and  he  is  not 
an  actor  if  Shakspeare  enunciated  proper  rules  for 
Hamlet's  players.      I  will  put  a  case.      One  of 
Byron's  poems  has  been  twisted  into  a  burlesque, 
and  there  is  an  Ourang-Outang  character  on  the 
stage,  'yclept  Birbanto ;  a  low,  very  low,  comedian 
to  play  it,  should  be  always  costumed  in  such  a 
style  as  never  has  been  seen  in  civilized  or  un- 
civilized lands;  his  mouthing  should  be  awful; 
he  should  crawl  on  his  belly,  like  a  wounded 
snake;  and  wear  a  dagger  as  long  as  a  two-handed 
sword ;  when  he  is  killed  he  should  caricature  the 
passing  away  of  the  spirit ;  and  after,  be  rewarded 
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by  a  call  before  tbe  curtaiii,  and  £40  weekly 
stipend.  Does  that  comedian  eustf  I  trow  not. 
He  is  the  resemblance  of  nothing  but  a  morbid 
craving  on  the  part  of  you,  my  friend,  and  others 
of  your  school  for  reducing  human  intellect  to 
your  own  lev^l.  You  tell  me  that  this  comedian 
only  traresties  the  performers  of  the  Surrey  The- 
atre. Possibly  you  are  right ;  but  how  many  of 
us  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  are  familiar  with  the 
peoultaritiea  of  the  Surrey  ?  and,  in  the  end,  is 
such  a  Tulgarity  as  Birbanto  else  than  bad  acting 
at  bad  wstors,  instead  of  good  acting  up  to  nature  P 
It  is  a  Btain  upon  the  stage  to  tolerate  such  hum- 
bug; but  then  yon,  fHend,  and  kindred  spirits, 
announce  that  Birbanto  is  the  profoundest  reali- 
zation of  histrionic  genius  that  has  been  witnessed 
since  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  Rosoiua  was  in 
his  prime !  ity  blood  is  boiling  as  I  think  of  you. 
You  lavish  feulogy  on  trash— on  Villanous  impro- 
prieties and  incongruities,  and  you  pitch  a  wet 
blanket  on  unalloyed  merit.  I  have  an  enlarged 
intimacy  with  your  methods  of  procedure,  and  I 
will  inform  you,  now  that  lam  in  the  humour, 
what  you  would  do — ^what  is  your  habit  of  doing. 
Were  a  horse  of  Cooke's  announced  to  dance  a 
hornpipe  on  his  head  in  St.  Andre  w's-square,  Edin- 
burgh, or  a  ram  to  climb  a  greased  pole  in  Glasgow- 
green,  you  would  expatiate  on  the  miracle ;  but 
were  Charles  Kean  "billed"  for  Hamlet,  with 


Miss  Glynn  for  the  ftueen,  or  Bobson  for  Dadiy 
Hardacre,  you  would  pick  holes  in  their  coats, 
preferring  the  hornpipe.  You  prefer  groveUing 
distortions  to  the  grace  of  nature ;  you  run  to  see 
blue  fire,  but  you  would  have  no  use  of  your  limbs 
weTB  the  genius  of  the  Kembles,  Macreadys, 
Youngs,  and  Eeans  to  cast  its  refulgence  on  the 
stage ;  you  drill  the  people  into  the  credence  that 
you  are  able  to  judge  for  them,  though  incapaci- 
tated by  mentid  qualifications  or  education  to 
judge  for  yourself;  you  have  taught  the  multitude 
error,  and  you  bemoan  its  consequences ;  you  ailB 
the  true  authors  of  the  star  system,  which  has 
ruined  many  country  managers,  for  you  Vittt  ih. 
obisourity  the  talent  that  was  fated  to  shine  with 
lustre  in  the  metropolis  of  Europe.  I  have  long 
thought  that  the  drama  would  be  more  heartily 
appreciated,  and  more  clearly  understood,  were 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  chief  place 
among  public  instructors  to  hold  their  peace. 
Managers  would  be  thankful  for  a  clean  sweep  of 
common-place  twaddle  in  speaking  of  tiieir  the- 
atres, and  so  would  I.  We  have  plays,  we  have 
actors,  and  we  have  scenic  accessories  unknown 
for  completeness  heretofore ;  so  that  although  fdl- 
lies  and  absurdities  have  got  their  heads  into  high 
places,  there  is  no  reason  to  put  on  a  suit  of 
mourning  for  the  decline  of  the  drama. 
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TiiB  lunatics  in  the  asyltuns  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  amount  to  from  iifty  to  sixty  thousand 
penons.  Tbe  number  is  larger  than  the  pub- 
lic believe,  until  they  examine  statistics.  The 
treatment  of  this  class  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  yet, 
during  the  inquiry  which  preceded  the  last 
Act  regarding  asylums  in  Scotland,  facts  were 
elicited  which  imparted  no  additional  vigour 
to  our  character  for  humanity.  It  was  even 
said  in  England,  that  similar  scenes  could  not 
have  occurred  there.  Immediately  afterwards, 
the  occurrence  of  much  more  serious  events 
was  discovered  in  that  country,  and  excessive 
cruelties  seem  to  have  been  practised  upon 
persons  who  were,  at  the  time,  sane  in  mind. 

Mrs.  Turner,  a  lady  connected  \vith  Liver- 
pool, was  detained  in  one  asylum,  by  violence, 
after  no  doubt  existed  that,  if  she  ever  had 
been  insane,  she  was  then  restored  to  a  right 
state.  The  circtmistances  of  that  case  have 
been  fully  investigated  and  reported  upon, 
during  the  present  summer,  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  withdrawal  of  the  offending  prac- 
tidoners'  licence  is  an  adequate  punishment 
for  the  offence. 


The  apprehension  of  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  a  medical  gentleman's 
skiU,  and  her  removal  to  a  place  that  seemed 
very  like  to  and  very  near  a  lunatic  asylum^ 
caused  angry  remarks  in  private  and  public 
circles,  upon  the  want  of  security  for  the  liberty 
of  clever,  eccentric,  and,  perhaps,  rash  ladies, 
who  had  influential  husbands.  The  citizens  of 
the  town  where  Lady  Bulwer  had  resided  for 
some  years,  made  a  special  case  of  that  appre- 
hension under  the  Lunatic  Law.  They 
threatened  searching  expositions  and  in- 
quiries; so  that  the  dispute  was  settled,  and 
the  prisoner  proceeded  to  travel  in  foreign 
lands. 

Soon  afterwards  another  case  became  public, 
which  exhibited,  in  an  equally  flagrant  manner, 
the  folly  of  vesting  the  power  of  confinement 
in  medical  men.  The  principals  were  a  Welsh 
landlord  and  hitf  lady.  The  former  had  acted, 
apparently  for  years,  a  brutal  and  mean  paft 
towards  hie  wife.  There  is  nothing  abso- 
lutely strange  in  that  conduct  ;^it  is  so  common, 
that  it  cannot  prove  insanity.  The  geutlemah 
became,  however,  gradually  more  violent. 
His  language,  at  least,  was  that  of  insanity; 
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and  bis  ivbole  proce«dingB  certunly  afforded 
some  ground  for  the  charge,  until  they  received 
ihat  dose  investigation  which  should  imme- 
diately follow,  if  it  did  not  precede,  confine- 
ment in  an  asylum.  The  certificate  of  two 
medical  gentlemen  might  have  been  honestly 
given,  but  they  cerdfied  facts  of  which  they 
could  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  discriminate  between  drunken- 
ness and  insanity.  Their  patient  laboured 
under  the  common  results  of  persevering 
intemperance,  and  any  means  that  could  have 
lieen  adopted  for  their  cure,  without  involving 
the  idea  of  insanity,  might  have  been  useful  to 
the  man. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Ruck  proves  the 
difficulty  of  decision  between  eccentricity 
arising  from  intemperate  habits  and  lunacy. 
His  acts  might  have  sprung  either  from  the 
one  case  or  the  other.  He  was  very  jealous 
of  his  wife — that  was  no  proof  of  what  the 
law  calls  madness.  Jealousy  amounts  to  a 
monomania  certainly,  but  it  would  not  do  to 
confine  all  jealous  gentlemen  in  lunatic 
asylums!  England  would  not  have  houses 
of  the  kind  for  their  accommodation.  Mr. 
Laurence  Ruck  under  the  influence  of  jealousy 
slandered  his  wife, — other  men  of  undoubted 
•anity  have  done  the  same.  He  uttered  harsh 
fabehoods  about  her, — that  is  the  common 
trick  of  jealous  men,  very  absurd  and  preju- 
dicial no  doubt,  but  still  not  rendering'  them 
amenable  to  the  restraint  imposed  on  lunatics. 
In  1855-56,  persons  about  him  noticed  eccen- 
tricity of  conduct,  but  it  was  also  remarked 
that  at  the  same  time  he  gave  way  to  habits 
of  intemperance,  which  would  account  for  the 
eccentricity.*' 

A  drunkard  is  pro-tem  a  mad -man,  yet  the 
law  has  no  asylum  for  drunkards;  so  much 
more  the  pity.  Constant  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  men  when  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  and  yet  mad  men  of  this  class  are  never 
shut  up  in  asylums,  but  are  allowed  to  go  at 
large,  seeking,  finding,  and  imbibing  the 
exciting  cause  of  their  disease :  for  drunken- 
ness is  a  disease.  The  diseased  appetite  of 
the  stomach,  can  alone  produce  the  craving 
for  the  stimulating  poison  whi6h  destroys  it. 
During  two  years,  iMr.  Ruck's  conduct  was 
unquestionably  the  result  of  madness,  whether 
natural  insanity,  or  that  caused  by  drink  was 
the  questionable  point 

He  was  at  that  time  "  very  restless  ;"  would 
get  up  in  the  night  and  wander  about,  and 
even  drive  through  a  desolate  country  in  the 
dead  of  night,  without  any  apparent  object. 
These  were  not  the  acts  of  a  sane  and  sober 
man,  although  they  might  be  those  of  one 
rendered  insane  by  drink.  He  fancied  that 
his  estates  abounded  with  copper  and  tin. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  fancy  to  prove 


either  drunkenness  or  madnesiB.  He  claimed 
paternal  relationship  to  Mary  Jonea'  children, 
— ^that  such  children  were  his  was  not  strange, 
similar  living  facts  are  too  common  to  be 
strange ;  the  public  acknowledgment  of  them 
was  the  eccentric  part  of  the  business.  Yet 
not  eccentric  enough  to  prove  madneaa. 
Perhaps  Mr  Ruck  was  drunk  when  he  made 
the  admission  ;  but  he  alleged  that  the  mother 
had  murdered  these  children, — ^that  he  baa 
since  explained.  It  was  a  startling  a8sertion» 
yet  not  more  so  perhaps,  looked  on  calmly  in 
connection  with  a  person  of  so  unrestrained  a 
character  is  than  others  which  he  uttered  in 
reference  to  4us  wife,  who  on  the  score  of 
modesty,  at  least  appears  to  have  been  unex- 
ceptionable. He  carried  fire  arms  loaded, 
about  with  him ;  a  dangerous  and  foolish  habit 
certainly,  but  still  not  proving  madness.  He 
kicked  one  gentleman  in  the  stomach !  an  un- 
comfortable process  for  the  gentleman,  but.  as 
it  took  place  after  Mr.  Ruck  had  indulged  in 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  it  seemed  rather 
to  be  the  result  of  drunkeness  than  madness. 

He  burnt  his  clothes  on  one  occasion,  and 
took  the  taps  out  of  two  barrels  of  beer,  thus 
causing  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  liquid. 
Tipsy  gentlemen  have  set  themselves  on  fire, 
and  let  beer  run  away  before  now.  But  the 
witness  who  reports  these  acts  of  Mr.  Ruck 
said,  **  his  manner  was  not  that  of  a  drunken 
man."  That  is  a  bold  assertion.  The  manner 
of  drunken  men  varies  with  the  temperament 
of  men.  Some  are  quieter  when  drunk  than 
when  sober — ^that  might  have  been  the  case 
with  Mr.  Ruck. 

Mary  Williams  (this  witness)  should  have 
studied  many  thousand  cases  of  drunkeness, 
before  she  ventured  to  say  whether  her 
master's  conduct  was  like  that  of  drunkeness 
or  not.  Another  witness  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Ruck  was  very  quiet  when  he  was  drunk, 
therefore  probably  his  manner  was  not  like 
that  of  the  drunken  men  with  whom  Maiy 
Williams  was  brought  into  contact  She 
might  not  imderstand  a  gentlemanly  style  of 
inebriety. 

Then  Mrs.  Jones,  the  nurse  made  strange 
statements.  She  said  that  her  master  offered 
her  first  £50  and  then  £500,  for  the  nurse- 
maid !  She  did  not  give  the  minutes  of  the 
bargain,  or  tell  what  she  (Jones)  was  to 
receive  for  her  share  in  arranging  the  negoda- 
tion.  But  £500  for  an  English  nursery  giri ! 
The  price  was  enormous ;  enough  to  buy  up  a 
whole  harem  of  Cachemerians, — ^jC500  for 
one  girl.  The  Nepaulese  Prince  is  reported 
to  have  been  very  munificent  in  his  offers  to 
to  the  ladies  of  this  land,  but  £500  to  a  nursery 
girl — or  rather  to  an  old  nurse  for  a  young 
nursery  girl — tlie  offer  was  clearly  indicative 
either  of  insanity  in  the  alleged  proposer,  or 
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an  extremehf  actiye  imagination,  in  the  person 
to  Trhom  the  proposal  is  stated  to  have  been 
made.  Mr.  Ruck  must  certainly  have  been  in 
a  state  approaching  madness  to  make  such  an 
offer,  especially  to  a  nimble -tongued  nurse,  a 
gossip  par  excellence.  He  mnst  have  been 
mad  undoubtedly,  that  is  if  he  ever  did  make 
the  offer,  and  there  is  no  mistake. 

Then  Mr.  Hugh  Lloyd,  a  medical  attendant 
of  Mr.  Ruck,  gives  his  testimony.  He  had 
noticed  eccentric  conduct  in  the  gentleman. 
On  one  occasion  Mr.  Ruck  asked  him  to  have 
some  beer,  there  was  nothing  odd  in  that 
though,  Mr.  Hugh  Lloyd;  but  Mr.  Ruck 
poured  a  tmall  quantity  into  the  glass,  and  that 
struck  him  as  being  unusual !  If  the  fact  of 
not  filling  a  tumbler  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
insanity,  then  half  the  people  ef  the  present 
day  are  lunatics.  Mr.  Lloyd  owned  that  he 
drew  his  principal  conviction  of  Mr.  Ruck's 
madness  from  auricular  testimony ;  he  believed 
what  other  people  told  him.  But  on  the  day 
of  trial,  a  look  in  Mr.  Ruck's  eye,  startled  the 
medical  attendant  of  fifteen  years  standing, 
and  drew  from  him  the  intimation  ''  there  is 
something  in  his  eye  that  does  not  exactly 
please  me."  Very  terrible  certainly  ;  but  we 
have  all  of  us  seen  something  in  other  people's 
eyes  which  did  not  please  us ; — that  does  not 
argue  madness  in  the  displeasing  organ  though. 
Then  Mr.  Ruck  took  down  all  the  pictures  in 
his  dining  room,  and  presented  himself  in  the 
costume  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  to  them. 
The  witness  did  not  state  whether  they  were 
ancestial  portraits  or  not, — perhaps  they 
were — and  perhaps  Mr.  Ruck  fancied  he  was 
holding  audience  in  a  court  costume  of  ancient 
date.  Now  this  was  eccentric  no  doubt,  but 
other  gentlemen  under  the  influence  of  brandy 
have  done  the  same,  and  it  is  very  bad ;  still 
there  are  many  precedents  for  such  cod  duct 
as  Mr.  Ruck's.  Many  years  since,  one  of  her 
Majesty's  officers  presented  himself  on  parade 
in  a  shell  jacket,  and  Wellington  boots; 
— ^nothing  else,  literally  nothing  else, — ^not  a 
vestige  of  covering  save  the  shell  jacket  and 
boots.  Now  that  was  perhaps  a  little  more 
eccentric  than  Mr.  Ruck's  adoption  of  a  similar 
costume  among  his  pictorial  ancestry,  and  in 
his  private  dining-room.  Yet  the  question  of 
the  yomig  officer's  sanity  was  never  mooted — 
his  sanity  and  his  drunkeness  were  equally 
indoubted. 

Mr.  Ruck  paid  his  workmen  on  some  occa- 
sions more  than  their  due.  That  ts  eccentric 
conduct  in  these  days,  when  labour,  especially 
female  labour,  is  obtained  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate.  Mr.  Ruck  would  have  been  a 
trump  card  to  the  poor  sempstresses  of  London. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
insanity  after  all — he  overpaid  two  or  three  of 
his  workpeople — ^he  must   have  been  either 


mad  or  drunk  at  the  time.  Pay  a  starving 
cow-herd  more  than  his  due !  We  known  no 
precedent  for  that  at  any  rate. 

There  was  other  testimony  advanced.  Mrs. 
Ruck  gave  evidence.  In  former  years  it  was 
concluded  that  a  wife  could  not  give  evidence 
against  her  husband,  that  rule  does  not  seem  to 
hold  good  now.  Whether  Mr.  Ruck  be  mad 
or  drunken,  one  thing  is  certain  :  he  has  had 
the  stamp  of  madness  placed  on  him  by  his 
compulsory  residence  in  Moorcroft  House. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  for  the 
present  inquiry  to  have  been  prosecuted  pri- 
vately before  he  was  taken  there.  It  might 
have  been  better  for  him,  and  for  his  children, 
if  not  for  his  wife ;  madness  is  an  ugly  stigma, 
no  one  cares  to  intermarry  with  the  descen- 
dants of  a  lunatic.  Mr.  Ruck's  children  will 
not  settle  better  in  life  because  their  father  has 
been  the  tenant  of  a  mad-house.  And  the 
keeper,  George  Randall,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Ruck  at  Moorcroft  for  three  months, 
and  who  from  constant  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing, may  be  supposed  to  know  something  of 
such  cases,  said  positively  "  that  Mr.  Ruck 
was  as  sane  as  any  man  in  court  (perhaps  that 
was  not  saying  mnch,)  during  the  whole  three 
months  that  witness  attended  him."  Especial 
care  too  seems  to  have  been  taken  that  Mr. 
Ruck  should  not  at  that  time  excite  himself 
by  any  unnecessary  correspondence,  as  this 
witness  had  positive  orders  not  to  post  ant/ 
letCers,  from  the  supposed  lunatic  to  ant/  one, 
for  the  first  two  months.  After  that  time,  he 
was  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife.  So  stands 
the  case  of  Mr.  Ruck.  It  is  one  of  extreme 
importance,  when  the  recent  and  justly  pro- 
voked inquiry  about  lunatics  and  lunatic  asy- 
lums, occupies  public  attention,  and  excites 
public  sympathy.  The  verdict  of  the  jury 
that  '*  Mr.  Ruck  is  of  sound  mind,  and  com- 
petent to  manage  his  own  affairs,"  gives  him 
perfect  liberty ;  but  it  cannot  cancel  the 
obloquy  of  the  recent  proceedings,  or  remove 
the  blame  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
subjected  him  rashly  to  the  restraint  of  a 
lunatic  asylum.  His  future  character  depends 
on  himself.  By  temperate  halnts,  and  a  steady 
line  of  conduct,  he  can  prove  that  a  lunatic 
asylum  is  an  unnecessary  abode  for  him — and 
then  the  stigma  of  his  detention  will  fall  rather 
on  his  detainers  than  on  himself. 
I  (The  more  interesting  question  to  the  public 
is  the  cost  of  this  inquiry.  Mr.  Ruck  had 
considerable  possessions  in  more  than  one 
county,  and  he  had  wealthy  relatives.  To 
him — to  them,  the  commission  involves  eco- 
nomy for  two  years.  The  outlay  is  said  to 
have  been  two  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Ruck's 
estate  could  afford  that  money  in  exchange  for 
his  freedom ;  but  it  might  be  desirable  to  have 
a    person    put   out  of  the  way  for  several 
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re«KMi0» — ^who  buiiiotiii  estate — had  not  two 
thonaaad  pounds — ^had  no  relatives  who  cared 
for  the  matter ;  or  caring,  had  the  means  to 
expose  the  evil  Mid  to  obtain  the  correction  of 
the  wrong.  In  these  circmnstances  the  lonatic 
asylum  may  be  more  convenient,  although 
more  costly  than  the  grave*  It  is  probably 
also  a  safe  and  short  road  to  the  latter.  The 
assertion  was  distinctly  proved  in  ^Irs. 
Tamer's  case,  that  one  medical  man  could  be 
found  in  charge  of  an  asylnm,  who  was 
willing  to  retain  a  patient  afer  the  cure  had  been 
effect^,  if  even  the  disease  had  existed.  The 
evidence  in  Mr.  Ruck's  case  proves  as  clearly 
"that  certificates  can  be  obtained  from 
medical  gentlemen  without  adequate  inquiry.'' 
One  of  the  two  parties  who  signed  the  certifi- 
cate for  Mr.  Ruck's  reception  in  the  Moor- 
crofl  asylum,  is  famous  in  lunacy  practice ; 
yet  he  did  not  know  that  his  certificate  was 
lawless.  The  other  was  retired  from  practice, 
and  his  right  to  sign  is  doubtful.  The  keeper 
of  the  asylum — ^that  is,  the  medical  gentleman 
in  charge  of  the  phice,  should  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  law  affecting  his  busi- 
ness, but  upon  the  examination  of  this  gentle- 
man, he  appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  the  subject 
He  made  entries  in  his  reception  book  for 
which  he  had  no  absolute  evidence ;  and  may 
have  subjected  himself  to  proceedings  from 
ignorance  of  the  legal  branch  of  his  profession. 
A  business  man  should  always  be  his  own 
lawyer  in  his  own  department  of  life.      A 


newspaper  editor  shoold  be  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  libel;  an  omnibus  proprietor  should 
know  the  law  affecting  his  vehicles ;  and  the 
profMietor  of  a  lunatic  asylum  should  have  the 
acts  r^puding  himeelf  and  his  pn^ierty  folly 
in  his  mind. 

A  curious  illustration  of  this  opini(« 
occurred  in  the  present  month.  One  manu- 
&cturer  of  Binningham  was  required  by  a 
merchant  to  cast  dies  for,  and  manufacture 
Turkish  piastres.  He  produced  the  act  of 
parliament  to  his  customer,  which  rendered 
the  order  iUegal ;  and  escaped  trouble.  The 
merchants  went  to  another  manufacturer  who 
executed  the  order  in  ignorance  of  its  illegality 
probaUy,  "  and  is  in  ''  no  end  of  sorrow/' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  opinion  of  medical 
men  will  always  secure  justice  to  patients  in 
expensive  lunatic  asylums ;  while  the  parochial 
institutions  may  turn  out  their  patients  rather 
too  soon,  being  glad  to  be  quit  of  them. 
Mr.  Ruck's  money  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
pended to  prove  the  absurdity  of  this  safe- 
guard. The  persons  skilled  in  medical 
science  swore  pretty  nearly  right  and  lefit  on 
the  subject  Some  of  them  considered  the 
patient  a  dangerous  lunatic  still;  others 
thought  him  cured.  There  was  a  third  party 
who  believed  that  he  never  required  to  be 
cured  from  any  more  disease  than  drunken- 
ness, and  Mr.  Ruck's  two  thousand  pounds 
went  to  convince  £ngland  that  it  has  not  a  safe 
law  of  lunacy. 


BARLY  FRENCH  ADVENTURERS  IN  INDIA.^ 
LABOUBDONNAIS. 


It  was  the  month  of  June,  a.d.  1746,  that  the 
small  English  colony,  then  in  its  infancy  at 
Fort  St  Gkorge,  Madras,  were  alarmed  and 
perplexed  by  the  well  founded  report  that  a 
powerful  French  fleet  had  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Indian  seas,  under  the  command  of 
M.  Labourdonnais,  an  energetic  and  indefati- 
gable officer.  On  the  15th  of  the  following 
September  the  fears  of  the  colony  were  real- 
ised. The  French  fleet  anchored  off  the  fort, 
the  French  commander  landed  with  a  force  of 
2,000  meuy  inclusive  of  Europeans,  sepoys, 
and  Caffi*e8,  the  town  was  bombarded  and 
besieged,  and  after  five  days  ineffectual  resist- 
ance, capitulated.  Labourdonnais  coveted  the 
honour  of  displaying  French  colours  from  the 
signal  staff  of  Fort  St.  George,  but  he  pledged 
his  honour  to  restore  the  settlement  and  con- 
tent himself  with  a  small  ransom,  and  he  re- 
deemed his  pledge.    This  action  was  bat  the 


commencement  of  a  long  series  of  battles  and 
warfare,  which  introduced  upon  the  stage 
many  extraordinary  and  highly  gifted  men 
whose  courage  and  other  merits  might  never 
have  been  developed  but  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  fabulous  wealth  of  India, 
rendering  that  country,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  a  bone  of  contention  amongst  divers 
European  nations.  Amidst  a  perfect  galaxy 
of  early  heroes  Labourdonnais  and  Bussy  shine 
forth  the  most  conspicuous. 

Labourdonnais  was  bom  at  St  Malo,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1699,  and  embraced  a 
seafaring  life  when  he  was  only  ten  yean  old. 
When  he  was  only  fourteen,  that  ia  in  1713, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  the 
Philippine  islands,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
presence  of  a  Jesuit,  who  was  a  passenger  on 
board,  he  devoted  aJl  his  leisure  moments  to 
the  acquirement  of  mathematics.    At  the  pre- 
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Bent  day  people  think  as  litde  of  a  voyage  to 
India  or  China,  perhaps  less,  than  goodfolks 
half  a  century  since,  thought  of  a  journey  to 
Scotland.  Things,  however,  were  very  differ- 
ent then-a-days  to  now.  The  great  length  of 
the  voyage,  the  ignorance  of  the  seas  and 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  the  navigation, 
winds,  temperature,  climate,  Ac,  all  these 
combined  to  deprivation,  through  months  and 
months,  of  fresh  meat,  or  other  nourishing 
aliment ;  and  worse  than  all,  the  often  short 
allowance  of  water,  rendered  India  a  serious 
matter  of  consideration,  and  one  that  required 
no  small  amount  of  energy,  boldnebs,  and 
enterprise.  The  key,  however,  to  most  things 
is  "riches"  India  possessed  this  attraction 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  there  were  not 
wanting,  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  com- 
merce, devotees  and  pilgrims  who  wended 
their  way  thitherwards. 

After  performing  several  voyages  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  Labourdonnais  entered  the 
service  of  the  French  East  India  Company,  as 
second  lieutenant  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Surat. 
He  sailed  again  as  first  lieutenant,  in  1723, 
and  a  third  time  as  second  captain,  in  1724, 
being  then  only  in  the  twenty -fifth  year  of  his 
Age.  In  every  voyage  he  had  found  opportu- 
nity to  distinguish  himself  by  some  remark- 
able action,  and  during  the  last,  so  indefati- 
gable was  he  in  the  acquirement  of  useful 
knowledge,  he  found  time  to  master  the 
principles  of  fortifications  and  tactics  under 
the  able  tuition  of  an  engineer  oiBcer  who 
chanced  to  be  a  passenger  on  board. 

About  this  period,  Labourdonnais  purchased 
a  vessel  of  Mb  own,  with  the  determination  of 
remaining  in  India,  and  cruizing  about  on  his 
own  account.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Frenchman  who  embarked  on  what  is 
called  the  country  trade,  and  so  successful  was 
he  in  this  undertaking,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  he  realized  a  colossal  fortune. 
The  fabulous  pagoda  tree  had  proved  no 
fable  to  him,  and  he  might  at  this  period,  had 
it  not  been  for  an  unquenchable  ambition,  have 
retired  to  his  own  country  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,  and  enjoyed  his  otium  cum  dig.  in  the 
land  of  his  forefathers.  '  The  force  of  his 
mmd  is  said  to  have  procured  him  an  ascend- 
ancy wherever  its  influence  was  exerted.  On 
one  occasion,  whil»t  at  anchor  with  his  vessel 
in  the  harbour  of  Mocha,  a  violent  dispute 
arose  between  the  crews  of  some  Portuguese 
vessels  and  those  of  some  Arab  jrabs*  but  for 
the  interference  and  strenuous  exertions  of 
Labourdonnais  blood  would  inevitably  have 
been  shed,  and  the  most  serious  consequences 
resulted  to  a  commerce  then  only  in  its  in- 
fancy.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  pacifying 

*  Long-mounted  boats,  mostly  pirates. 


both  sides,  and  so  highly  did  the  viceroy  of 
Goa  appreciate  the  services  he  had  rendered 
the  Portuguese  nation,  that  he  invited  him 
into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  king's  ship,  the  order 
of  Christ,  the  rank  of  Fidalgo,  and  the  title  of 
agent  of  his  Portuguese  Majesty  on  the  coast 
of  Goromandel.  In  this  appointment  he 
remained  for  two  years,  perfecting  himself  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  traffic  and  navigation  in 
India;  and  in  1733,  Labourdonnais,  then  in 
the  thirty -fourth  year  of  his  age,  returned  to 
France  a  wealthy  man,  and  one  well  honoured. 

But  his  return  to  his  own  country  was  only 
the  stepping  stone  to  fresh  honors.  Apprised 
of  his  knowledge  and  capacity,  the  French 
government  at  once  fixed  upon  him  as  a  man 
well  qualified  to  aid  in  raising  from  their  then 
depressed  condition,  their  colonies  in  the  East 
Indies.  Accordingly  in  1734,  Labourdonnais 
was  nominated  governor  of  the  Isles  of  France 
and  Bourbon,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
assumed  the  government.  So  little  had  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  these  islands, 
that  the  people,  few  in  number,  were  living  in 
nearly  a  state  of  nature ;  poor,  without  in- 
dustry, and  wholly  ignorant  of  any  of  the 
useful  arts.  They  had  neither  magazines^ 
hospitals,  fortifications,  nor  defensive  forces^ 
naval  or  military.  No  roads,  no  beast  of 
burden,  no  vehicles ;  Labourdonnais  found 
that  he  had  everything  to  do,  with  poor  means 
at  his  disposal  to  accomplish  so  gigantic  a 
task.  But  he  was  capable  ofeverything,  with 
a  hand  to  execute  and  a  head  to  contrive. 
He  could  construct  a  ship  from  the  keel|  or 
raise  a  fortress  from  its  foundation.  He  per- 
formed the  functions  of  engineer,  architect 
and  agriculturist;  broke  bulls  to  the  yoke, 
constructed  vehicles,  and  made  roads.  Ho 
apprenticed  blacks  to  the  few  handicraft  he 
carried  out  with  him ;  he  prevailed  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  in 
troduced  the  sugar,  cane  and  indigo  into  the 
islands.  From  the  former  of  which,  to  this 
very  day,  the  main  resources  of  the  Mauritius 
are  drawn. 

Labourdonnais  made  industry  and  the 
useful  arts  flourish ;  he  had  much  to  contend 
against,  both  from  the  natural  lassitude 
existing  in  these  latitudes,  as  also  from  the 
innate  indolence  of  the  natives,  and;  their 
thorough  antipathy  to  anything  requiring 
physical  or  mental  exertion.  Contending  wi^ 
ignorance,  and  the  prejudice  of  those  who 
oj>posed  him  at  every  step.  To  introduce 
any  degree  of  order  and  vigilence  into  the 
management  even  of  the  hospital  which  he 
had  constructed  for  the  sick,  he  found  it  in- 
dispensible  to  perform  the  office  of  super- 
intendent himself,  and  for  a  whole  twelve- 
month he  visited  it  regularly  every  morning. 
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Justice  had  been  admioistered  by  the  council 
to  whom  that  function  regularly  belonged  in  a 
manner  which  produced  great  dissatisfaction. 
During  the  eleven  years — hear  oh  ye  lawyers 
and  barristers,  and  tremble  I  during  the  eleven 
years  Labourdonnais  was  governor,  there  was 
but  one  law  suit  in  Isle  of  France,  he  himself 
having  terminated  all  differences  by  arbitra- 
tion! 1 1 

The  vast  improvements  which  he  introduced 
in  the  islands  did  not  secure  him  from  the 
venomed  shaft  of  jealousy,  nor  the  disappro- 
bation of  his  employers.  Ship  captains  and 
other  visitants  of  the  islands  whom  he  checked 
in  their  unreasonable  demands,  and  from 
whom  he  exacted  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  filled  the  ears  of  the  company's 
directors  with  evil  reports,  to  which  these 
latter  gave  too  easy  credence.  With  too 
little  knowledge  for  accurate  judgment,  and 
too  little  interest  for  careful  inquiry  they  in- 
ferred culpability  because  there  was  accusa- 
tion, and  Labouixlonnais  disgusted  with  such 
want  of  gratitude,  returned  to  France  fully 
determined  to  throw  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. To  this  however  the  minister  refused 
his  consent. 

Perceiving  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
that  a  rupture  was  approaching  between 
France  and  the  Maritime  powers,  his  power- 
ful mind  conceived  a  project  for  striking  a 
formidable  blow  at  the  English  trade  in  the 
east.  Imparting  the  design  to  some  of  his 
friends,  he  projected  that  he  should  be  aided 
with  ftinds  sufficient  to  equip  as  ships  of  war 
six  vessels  and  two  frigates,  with  wluch  being 
on  the  spot  when  war  broke  out,  he  declared 
he  could  sweep  the  seas  of  English  commerce 
before  a  fleet  could  arrive  for  its  protection. 
The  ministry  embraced  the  scheme,  but 
moulded  it  into  another  form.  They  proposed 
to  send  out  a  fleet  composed  partly  of  the 
King's  and  partly  of  the  Company's  fleet,  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  Labourdonnais. 
He  sailed  from  L'Orient  in  April  1741,  with 
five  ships  of  the  Company  and  about  1200 
seamen  and  500  soldiers.  Two  King's  ships 
were  to  have  formed  part  of  the  squadron,  but 
their  destination  to  his  disappointment,  was 
subsequently  altered.  He  found  also  that  of 
the  ship's  crews  three-fourths  had  never  been 
to^  sea  before,  and  that  of  either  soldiers  or 
sailors  hardly  one  had  ever  fired  a  canon  or 
even  a  musket  before.  But  his  mind  was 
formed  to  contend  with — not  to  yield  to 
difficulties,  and  he  set  to  work  with  a  good 
will  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Labourdonnais  found  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Isle  of  France  that  Pondicherry  was  menaced 
by  the  Mahrattaa,  and  that  the  islands  of 
France  and  Bourbon  had  sent  their  garrisons 
to  Its  assistance.     After  a  few  necessary  opera- 


tions to  put  the  island  in  security,  he  fiafled 
for  Pondicherry,  and  arrived  there  oatheSOth 
September,  1741.  The  danger  was  blown 
over,  but  the  settlement  of  Mah^,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  had  been  eight  months  block- 
aded by  the  natives.  He  repaired  to  the 
place  of  danger,  chastised  the  enemy,  re- 
established the  factory,  and  then  returned  to 
the  Mauritius.  Here  he  received  the  mortify- 
ing orders  of  the  Company  to  send  home  all 
the  vessels  under  his  command.  Again  he 
tendered  his  resignation  and  was  again  re- 
fused. So  he  betook  himself  ii^ith  all  pristine 
ardour  to  the  improvement  of  the  islands.  In 
1744  he  heard  that  war  had  been  declared 
between  France  and  England.  He  was  now^ 
however,  without  means  at  his  command. 

Unable  to  do  what  he  wished,  he  still  re- 
solved to  do  what  he  could.  He  detained 
ships  arriving  at  the  islands ;  six  men  of  war 
were  sent  to  him  from  Pondicherry  with 
pressing  solicitations  to  hasten  to  its  protec- 
tion. Unusual  scarcity  prevailed  at  the 
islands.  The  captains,  out  of  humour,  ill 
seconded  Labourdonnais'  efforts ;  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  lequisition  of  negroes  to 
man  the  fleet,  and  many  apparently  insor- 
mountable  difficulties  to  contend  against  In 
the  interval,  intelligence  reached  hun  that  five 
of  the  Company's  ships  which  he  was  required 
to  protect,  and  authorized  by  the  kmg  to 
command,  were  on  their  way  out.  They 
arrived  in  January,  1746.  The  delay  hid 
consumed  much  of  the  provisions  so  difficultly 
procured,  and  the  newly  arrived  fleet  wte 
short  of  necessaries  and  out  of  repair.  Hi^ 
giant  energies  however,  wrestled  with  every 
difficulty.  As  fast  as  the  ships  were  fit  for 
sea,  they  were  despatched  to  Madagascar, 
where  provisions  were  plentiful,  he  himself 
following  in  the  last,  on  the  24rth  March.  A 
great  tempest  arose  before  they  left  the  island, 
which  destroyed  one  ship  and  damaged  the 
others.  Fresh  difficulties  were  encountereti 
and  overcome.  In  passing  the  island  of 
Ceylon  they  received  intelligence  of  an  Eng- 
ish  fleet  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  4 
the  6th  of  July  the  two  fleets  encountered: 
distant  tight  ensued,  with  no  results  on  either 
side.  The  English  were  under  Commodore 
Peyton. 

At  Pondicherry,  Labourdonnais  found  a 
stumbling-block  to  all  his  plans  in  the  person 
of  Joseph  Francis  Duplex,  the  French  go- 
vernor. Despite  everything,  however,  and  * 
shattered  state  of  health,  he  succeeded,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  capturing  Madras. 

The  rest  of  the  history  of  Lahourdonn^ 
may  be  briefly  summed  up.  Betnming  to 
Pondicherry,  the  opposition  he  had  there  en- 
countered, broke  out  into  open  hostility.  H^ 
went  to  Achem  with  a  portion  of  the  fleet 
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but  unable  to  reach  that  port,  made  for  the 
islandfl.  Hastening  to  Europe  to  defend  him- 
Belf  against  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  the 
vessel  he  was  passenger  on  board  of,  was  taken, 
and  brought  into  an  English  harbour.  La- 
bourdonnais  was  recognized  and  made  a  pri- 
soner, but  his  conduct  at  Madras  was  known 
and  appreciated.  All  ranks  received  him  with 
favour  and  distinction,  and  that  he  might  not 
be  detained,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  offered  to  become  security  for 
him  with  his  person  and  property.     The  Go- 


vernment declined  the  offer,  requiring  only  the 
word  of  80  honourable  a  man. 

In  his  own  country  he  was  persecuted  and 
reviled.  Three  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Bas- 
tile;  his  name  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
basest  of  base  ingratitude.  A  soldier,  a  sailor, 
a  statesman;  a  man  of  endless  mental  re- 
sources, and  of  boundless  generosity,  and  the 
keenest  sense  of  honour,  it  is  not  to  be  mar- 
velled at  that  he  survived  the  uncalled  for 
insults  heaped  upon  him  by  his  country  only 
a  few  months. 


A    MIDNIGHT    WOOER. 


Wx  had  lost  our  way,  that  was  certain. 

Now,  to  have  lost  our  way  in  the  bustling 
streets  of  a  city,  where  the  first  person  we  had  met 
could  ha?e  put  us  in  the  right  track  again,  would 
have  been  a  thing  of  little  consequence,  but  to  have 
lost  our  way  in  a  mountainous  Welsh  district, 
where  we  might  walk  for  miles  without  encounter- 
ing aught  human,  was  a  very  different  affair. 

I  was  fortunate  in  my  companion.  He  was  one 
who  feared  nothing  by  daylight  or  dark,  and  our 
groping  about  was  to  him  only  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment. I,  however,  was  not  quite  so  easy  in  my 
mind,  aud  would  willingly  have  availed  myself  of 
the  first  shelter  on  the  way,  and  waited  for  the 
daylight ;  but  even  here  I  was  defeated,  for  shelter 
there  was  none.  Our  intention  had  been  to  reach 
Pont  Neath  Yaughan,  a  little  village  of  half  a 
dozen  houses,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Breck- 
nockshire, and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  South  Wales,  and 
we  had  gained  the  beautiful  Yale  of  Neath  on  a 
lovely  moonlight  night,  but  the  mountains  that 
surrounded  the  vale  and  the  dusky  foliage  made 
our  path  so  obscure  that  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  it,  and  we  were  continually  in  doubt  as  to 
the  turnings  we  should  take.  In  one  place  a  little 
bridge  crossed  a  brawling  rivulet,  over  which  we 
ought  to  have  passed,  but  immediately  in  front  of 
it  a  limekiln  was  throwing  up  a  quantity  of  blue, 
purple,  and  yellow  flames,  making  the  scene  around 
resemble  the  wolfs  glen  in  "  Der  Frieschutz,"  and 
we  came  upon  this  unearthly  glare  so  suddenly  that 
we  did  not  see  the  dark  opening  behind  it,  and  in 
five  minutes  were  entirely  lost. 

We  wandered  for  an  hour  or  two  in  complete 
darkness,  guided  only  by  the  noise  of  the  streamlet 
rushing  over  the  masses  of  rock  that  formed  its 
rugged  bed,  till  at  length  we  came  to  a  house  of 
good  size,  and  shouted  lustily  for  some  information 
as  to  the  May  to  the  village.  I  rattled  at  the 
garden  gate,  and  immediately  the  loud  barking  of 
two  or  three  dogs  seemed  to  arouse  the  slumbering 
inmates,  for  in  a  short  time  a  man  came  down  to 
the  gate,  not  so  thoroughly  dressed  as  a  D*Orsay 


would  have  considered  essential.  He  imagined  us 
to  be  no  better  than  |we  ought  to  be,  for,  as  he 
leaned  forward  to  look  at  us,  I  heard  a  most  un- 
pleasant **  click,*'  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
which  now  rose  above  the  distant  hills,  I  perceived 
a  huge  horse-pistol.  Again  we  were  in  a  difficulty, 
for  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  our 
Welsh  vocabulary  was  limited  to  a  few  conven- 
tional phrases.  We,  however,  contrived  to  make 
him  understand  that  we  had  lost  our  way,  where- 
upon our  worthy  friend  hastened  into  the  house, 
called,  and  was  answered  in  a  pleasant  female  voice, 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  beautiful  girl  of  some  two 
or  three  and  twenty  summers  made  her  appearance, 
with  a  light  in  her  hand,  and  a  conference  in 
Welsh  took  place  between  the  father  and  daughter, 
for  such  appeared  to  be  their  relationship.  The 
end  of  this  was  that  the  young  lady,  in  good 
English,  invited  us  to  stay  till  daylight,  and 
informed  us  that  we  were  several  miles  from  our 
destination.  The  owner  of  the  house  seemed  to 
be  a  respectable  farmer — a  plain,  homely  kind  of 
man,  who  evidently  was  quite  willing  that  we 
should  make  ourselves  quite  at  home.  His 
daughter  was  somewhat  superior  to  her  class. 

Priscilla  Owen  welcomed  us  into  the  house  in 
the  most  genial  manner,  and  began  to  make  up  the 
fu-e,  which  had  almost  died  out.  Throwing  on 
several  huge  logs  of  dry  wood,  a  cheerful  blaze  was 
soon  ascending  the  cavern-like  chimney.  Spread- 
ing a  table  cloth  that  vied  in  whiteness  with  the 
winter  snow,  she  set  before  us  the  remains  of  a 
ham,  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  some  capital  old 
Welsh  ale.  More  than  once  before  we  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  at  lonely  farm-houses  in 
wild  mountainous  districts,  and  had  with  difficulty 
persuaded  our  entertainers  to  accept  remuneration. 
But  really  the  fair  daughter  of  our  host  seemed  as 
desirous  of  pleasing  us  as  though  she  had  been  the 
landlady  of  a  wayside  inn.  After  supper  we  nar- 
rated our  used  up  experiences,  which,  for  her 
father's  edification,  she  translated.  Her  mother, 
also,  a  straight-backed,  bright-eyed,  grey-haired 
old   lady,   such   as  one   rarely-  sees,  except  at  a 
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coQDtry  fireside,  joined  us,  speaking  English  qaite 
as  well  as  her  daughter.  Having  once  been  in 
London,  she  was  eager  to  hear  anything  respecting 
that  wonderful  city.  So  the  time  passed  cheer- 
fully enough  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  nobody  seemed 
to  think  of  sleep. 

The  moon  became  overcast  and  hidden  by  dark 
clouds,  and  the  wind  incfeased  to  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane. It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
weather  had  hitherto  been  particularly  fine,  but 
now  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  winter  had  strode 
suddenly  upon  the  smiling  landscape.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  was  beaten  against  the 
diamond-paned  casement  with  fearful  violence. 
We  could  hear  the  babbling  rivulet  we  had  lately 
left  gradually  changing  its  tone,  swollen  by  the 
floods  that  poured  into  it  from  the  mountain  ridges, 
till  it  roared  like  a  cataract.  The  tall  trees  in  the 
valley,  as  they  were  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  seemed  to  groan  beneath  the 
resistless  hand  of  some  invisible  demon  of  the 
storm.  The  wind  howled  down  the  chimney,  and 
battled  •  with  the  cheerful  blase  for  the  mastery. 
So  violent  and  so  sudden  was  the  approach  of  the 
storm,  ^hat  a  sentiment  of  awe  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  the  party,  and  the  conversation 
dropped. 

My  friend  L.  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

In  one  of  the  lulls  of  the  tempest  he  remarked 
to  me,  "  Do  you  not  think  at  this  moment  of  the 
invisible  world  P'* 

He  had  divined  my  thoughts  :  for  the  influence 
of  the  roaring  torrent  without,  the  creaking 
branches,  the  pattering  rain,  the  weird  voice  of  the 
wind,  whistling  its  fantasias  inharmoniously  in  the 
chimney,  acted  powerfully  upon  my  imagination, 
and  conjured  up  phantoms  of  the  past  and  wild 
dreams  of  the  future  that  would  have  vanished 
instantly  on  a  calm  and  peaceful  evening. 

I  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  a  reverie  that  I  did 
not  for  a  moment  answer  the  remark,  but  involun- 
tarily, as  though  the  spectres  my  imagination  had 
conjured  up  now  stood  palpably  before  me,  I  gazed 
vacantly  round  the  large  and  dimly-lighted  room. 
My  example  evidently  moved  Priscilla  to  make  a 
similar  examination.  She  saw  that  I  noticed  her, 
and  smiled  faintly,  but  immediately  became  very 
pale,  and  sat  for  some  time  looking  thoughtfully 
into  the  fire. 

•*  I  am  no  believer  in  supernatural  appearances," 
said  my  companion,  ''but  really  there  are  more 
things  in  Heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy." 

"  Travelling  once  in  France  I  put  up  at  a  little 
wayside  hotel,  asking  first  if  I  could  be  accommo- 
dated for  the  night.  Mine  host  assured  me,  with 
a  great  deal  of  French  politeness,  that  the  house 
would  indeed  be  honoured  with  Monsieur's 
presence — all  of  which  Monsieur  perfectly  under- 
stood would  be  charged  for  in  the  bill  next  day. 
However  Monsieur,  doubting  if  he  might  not  go 
farther  and  fare  worse,  wisely  resolved  on  staying 
whei«  he  was.    Time  passed  till  it  was  much  too 


late  to  try  another  house,  when  the  maitre  d*boiel 
came  to  me  with  the  moat  comioal  mixture  of  cun* 
niug  and  apologetic  assurance  that  I  had  ever  seen, 
even  on  the  countenance  of  a  French  hotelkeeper." 

'*  There  was  one  little  oiroumstance  he  regretted 
not  to  have  informed  Monsieur,'*  he  said. 

"What  was  that r  I  asked. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  it  was  nothing  very  serious, 
and  Monsieur,  being  a  brave  Englishman,  would 
think  nothing  of  it ;  but  the  only  chamber  he 
could  spare  was  one  in  the  rear  of  the  premise^ 
and  separated  from  the  main  buildings.  Monsieur 
would,  however,  fiud  it  a  magnificent  apartment, 
and  as  to  any  slight  noises  Monsieur  might  hear  in 
the  night  he  need  not  be  alarmed  thereat.** 

All  this  was  said  in  a  very  deprecatory  tone.  I 
laughed  at  the  man's  artfulness  in  withholding  this 
information  till  it  was  too  late  to  try  another  house, 
and  assured  him  that  to  spend  the  night  in  a 
haunted  room  was  rather  an  agreeable  ezoitemoBt 
than  otherwise,  and  begged  him  to  send  me 
instantly  some  supper  and  a  bottle  of  his  best 
wine. 

"Dlable!  they  are  a  strange  race  these 
English,**  I  heard  him  mutter  to  another  guest, 
as  he  descended  the  stairs  to  give  orders  for  my 
repast. 

I  retired  to  rest,  but  in  case  the  pretended 
ghost  might  turn  out  to  be  a  robber,  I  took  the 
precaution  to  load  my  pistols  and  place  them  on 
the  pillow.  I  had  no  fear — none  in  the  least,  but 
the  mere  fact  of  expecting  9<meihing  kept  me 
awake. 

For  two  or  three  hours  all  was  silent  as  death, 
aad  I  was  just  beginning  a  comfortable  doze, 
when  tramp !  tramp  1  came  a  footstep  upon  the 
staircase  leading  to  my  ^droom.  These  steps 
were  so  regular  that  they  seemed  to  be  more  the 
action  of  a  machine  than  anything  human.  They 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  I  sat  up  in  bed  and 
grasped  one  of  my  pistols,  when  the  door  was  burat 
open  with  a  terrific  crash,  and *^ 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative  my  friend  stopped 
abruptly,  for  a  long,  melancholy  howl  from  the 
dogs  was  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  tempeat,  and 
the  latch  of  the  outer  door  clicked  sharnly.  The 
door  was  hastily  opened,  and  a  tall,  finely-formed 
young  man  in  a  foreign  garb  stood  there. 

Before  anyone  else  had  time  to  discover  the 
features  of  the  stranger,  Frbcilla  rushed  towards 
him  with  an  exclamation  of  glad  surprise,  and  then 
a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling  seised  her.  We 
were  all  chilled  and  astonished,  for  the  manner  of 
the  man  was  very  strange  and  unusual. 

He  answered  not  Priscilla,  but  fixed  his  glances 
first  on  one,  then  on  another  of  the  party,  at  the 
same  time  beckoning  and  pointing  towards  the 
door  with  frantic  gestures.  At  length  he  seised 
me  by  the  shoulder,  as  though  he  would  have 
dragged  me  out  of  the  room.  I  recoiled  from  hiin« 
for  his  whole  expression  was  savage  and  almoat 
unearthly.  For  a  second  he  stood  in  a  fixed  atti* 
tude,  then  tnruing  suddenly  dashed  out  of  the 
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toom,  while  the  terrified  t^riscilla  fainted;  and 
Farmer  Owen,  seising  bis  gun  from  a  corner  of  the 
room,  dashed  down  the  lane  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the 
only  direction  his  strange  visitor  could  haye  taken. 
Leaving  the  aifright^  girl  with  her  mother,  L. 
and  I  todc  a  lantern,  and,  guided  somewhat  by  its 
feeble  light,  followed  the  farmer.  We  made  our 
way  through  the  storm,  but  did  not  come  up  with 
him,  for  knowing  the  path  so  well  he  could  easily 
outstep  us ;  and  wet,  cold,  weary,  and  disappointed 
we  returned  to  the  cottage.  The  storm  had  some- 
what abated.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  we  were 
near  the  houa^  when  L.  exclaimed — 
"Did you  hear  that r' 

I  listened  for  some  time,  but  could  hear  nothing. 
"There — there — again.      You   must  certainly 
hear  it  now,*'  he  said,  for  his  hunting  experiences 
had  rendered  him  quicker  of  hearing  than  me. 

Thia  time  I  ^cied  I  heard  a  long  wild  cry  for 
help  at  some  considerable  distsjace. 
"  Let  U8  go  at  once,*'  said  L. 
Eorgetting  the  state  of  the  road  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
we  made  for  the  direction  of  the  sound.  By-and- 
bye  we  came  to  a  turn  in  the  narrow  road,  and  a 
faint  moan  was  heard  close  at  hand.  A  moment 
afterwards,  and  the  cries  for  help  were  explained. 

A  young  man  lay  on  the  roadside  apparently 
ii^ured,  and  beside  him  stood  our  friend  the 
farmer  and  the  stranger  who  had  abruptly  entered 
the  farm-bouse. 

We  assisted  to  carry  the  young  man  to  the 
farm,  but  before  we  arrived  he  begged  us  to  put 
him  down.  Li  the  confusion  of  the  storm,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  had  mistaken  his 
footing  at  a  place  where  the  stream  was  crossed  by 
a  rude  stone  bridge,  and  had  fallen  down  a  steep 
ravine.  He,  however,  assured  us,  that  he  was  not 
much  injured  by  the  fall. 

As  he  spoke,  the  farmer,  taking  the  lantern, 
held  it  close  to  the  young  maii*s  face,  and  said 
some  words  in  Welch  to  the  stranger,  who  replied 
in  the  same  knguage. 

I  could  not  fail  to  remark  the  extraordinary 
likeness  between  the  injured  man  and  our  silent 
visitor;  but  when  we  went  into  the  house,  the 
latter  young  man  darted  forward  to  Priscilla,  who 
exclaimed,  **  Are  you  Philip,  or  a  spirit  P  " 

He  endeavoured  to  calm  her  agitation,  and 
Priscilla,  when  she  was  somewhat  re-assured,  asked 


how  he  came  in  before,  making  such  strange  ges- 
tures, and  leaving  without  saying  a  word. 

"Why,  bless  the  girl,  that  was  not  I,"  Philip 
replied,  "  that  was  my  brother  Arthur.  Every- 
body says  he  resembles  roe,  and  I  think  he  must 
indeed,  when  even  you  cannot  tell  the  difference." 
*'  But  why  did  he  not  speak,  and  tell  us  what 
was  the  matter — (Philip  had  told  her  brieiy  how 
the  accident  happened,  and  had  assured  her  many 
times  over  that  he  was  not  hurt) — and  why  has  he 
not  come  back  with  you  ?  *' 

We  looked  round  the  room,  and  perceived  for 
the  first  time  that  our  strange  visitor  was  missing. 
**  It  is  useless  callbg  after  him,'*  smd  Philip ; 
«he  lodges  at  Llandaff,  and  no  doubt  he  has  gone 
back  there.  Unfortunately  he  had  a  sun-stroke 
at  Bombay,  and  never  quite  recovered  from  it,  and 
the  least  excitement  paralyses  his  entire  facul* 
ties." 

'*  Bui  why  have  I  not  heard  from  you,  dear 
Philip  ?  I  thought  it  was  your  ghost  coming  into 
the  room.* 

*' Because  I  wished  not  to  put  my  foot  on 
English  ground  till  I  couM  ask  Parmer  Owen*s 
daughter  to  be  my  wife  without  giving  up  the 
comforta  or  enjoyments  of  her  old  home.  When 
I,  a  penniless  man,  asked  your  father's  consent, 
though  he  made  no  unreasonable  objeeiions,  I  was 
not  satisfied ;  so  I  said  to  mjself — we  are  both 
young;  perhaps  the  old  gentleman  is  right.  I 
will  work,  and  wait  a  little  longer ;  and  I  left  my 
ship,  went  to  Australia,  and  brought  from  it, 
fairly  and  honestly,  £700  of  its  gold  I  and  now  I 
have  taken  Meredith's  hxm,  and  only  want  one 
thing  to  make  me  happy — its  little  mistress.** 

The  farmer  required  a  translation,  and  Priscilla 
had  to  render  the  proposal  into  Welch ;  and  that 
completed,  with  many  hearty  congratulations  over 
the  agreeable  character  and  purpose  of  our  ghost, 
just  as  the  little  Dutch  clock  struck  two,  the 
farmer,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  left  us,  and  heaping 
more  logs  on  the  fire,  with  a  truss  or  two  of  straw 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  help  of  great  coats  and 
blankets,  we,  the  three  visitors,  were  soon  sound 
asleep. 

You  would  not  find  Priscilla  Owen  at  her  father^s 
farm  now.  She  became  the  happy  mistress  of 
Meredith's  farm,  and  the  wife  of  our  ghost's  bro- 
ther, under  whose  management  the  land  flourishes, 
by  help,  too,  of  the  Australian  gold. 


MENAM    AND    BIAM. 


PaocxiDuro  up  the  river  was  ismother  tedious 
work,  although  the  scenery  waa  exceedingly  varied 
and  picturesque,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
small  hamlets^  and,  at  intervals,  bniktiog  yards  for 
canoes. 
The  ibat  cousidwable  town  of  any  importance 


was  Saklat,  where  there  existed  some  extensive 
fortifications,  which,  however,  were  in  a  ruiBona 
and  defenceless  condition 

In  some  parts,  the  Menam  is  nearly  a  mile  broad, 
whilst  in  others  it  is  not  half  that  distance ;  every* 
where,  however,  it  is  of  profound  depth,  admitting 
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vessels  of  the  largest  draught  of  water  to  approach 
the  shores  oa  either  side,  so  that  the  bowsprit  of 
our  vessel,  in  tacking,  often  became  entangled  in 
the  mangrove  bushes  bj  the  water  side,  scaring 
away  birds  of  beaut.ful  plumage,  and  troops  of 
chattering  monkeys.  As  we  approached  the  capital, 
the  busy  hum  of  life  and  activity  proved  a  great 
relief  to  the  monotony  and  intense  silence  hereto- 
fore euoonntered.  Canoes  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
paddled  by  women  with  infinite  skill,  and  piled  up 
with  every  description  of  marketable  goods,  were 
plying  from  bank  to  bank,  and  hamlet  to  hamlet, 
disposing  o(  these  to  any  casual  customer.  There 
were  canoes  with  perfect  pyramids  of  delicious 
mangoes;  and  other  fruit  canoes,  with  a  whole 
cooking  apparatus  on  board,  inclusive  of  the  viands 
necessary,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  pork  and  ducks, 
of  which  both  Chinese  and  Siamese  are  exceedingly 
fond,  retailing  chow-chow  soup  and  other  appe- 
tising messes,  not  only  to  villagers,  ploughmen, 
and  the  peasantry,  but  also  to  the  occupants  of 
other  boats  whose  traffic  consisted  in  live  poultry, 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  the  areca  (or  beetlenut),  all 
of  whom,  from  exercise  and  air,  were  gifted  with 
sharp  appetites,  which  required  to  be  appeased. 
Gradually  but  visibly  the  throng  increased,  present- 
ing to  the  stranger  a  singularly  picturesque  scene. 

A  sudden  bend  in  the  river  brought  us  in  sight 
of  the  iry-docks  of  Siam,  where,  at^  the  time,  one 
or  two  stately,  square-rigged  ships,  built  strictly 
upon  English  model,  and  under  English  supervision, 
were  undergoing  repairs.  Another  bend,  and  a 
magnificent  panorama  burst  upon  our  delighted 
gaze — the  whole  vast,  flowing  city  of  Bangkok, 
the  capital  of  this  immense  kingdom. 

Fancy  a  splendid  stream,  running  in  a  straight 
line  before  your  eyes  for  upwards  of  a  mile— aye, 
just  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish  objects.  On 
either  aide,  in  treble  and  quadruple  tiers,  moored 
to  the  banks,  or  to  immense  posts  driven  into  the 
river,  are  innumerable  floating  little  huts,  being 
prettily  painted,  with  thatched  roofs,  and  raised 
upon  bamlkK)  rafts  of  several  feet  thickness,  which 
bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  material  and  contents 
of  these  huti,  besides  forming  a  species  of  artificial 
foundation  which  excludes  the  great  damp.  These 
houses  are  so  moored  and  arranged  as  to  constitute 
streets  and  alleys  on  the  water,  plying  amongst 
which,  like  our  carts  and  omnibuses,  were  canoes 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes, — for  scarcely  a  house  is 
attached  to  its  neighbouring  domicile,  and  the 
natives  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  canoe  if  only 
going  a  few  doors  off  to  call  upon  a  friend. 

The  surface  of  the  river  itself  was  literally  dotted 
with  canoes,  large  and  small  junks,  and  European 
vesseU  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions ;  amongst  these, 
ever  and  anon,  we  passed  a  floating  house,  which, 
assisted  by  the  tide,  was  being  paddled  along, 
amidst  the  hollowing,  screaming,  and  hooting  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  some  fresh  destination  up  the  river, 
perhaps  imagined  to  be  more  aristocratic,  healthier, 
or  better  suited  for  business. 

Most  of  the  first  row  of  houses  were  shops, 


where  the  shopkeeper  and  his  goods  had  an  oppor- 
tuuity  of  being  seen  bj  the  passers  by,  and  where 
the  latter  touted  for  himself  with  incessant  zeal. 
Amongst  other  articles,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see,  exposed  for  sale,  girls  of  from  thirteen  to 
seventeen,  and  bid  for  by  uxorious  old  Mussnlmen, 
and  other  natives  in  India,  who  indulge  in  extensive 
harems ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  them 
to  be  knocked  down  for  a  dollar.  There  is  a  strict 
understanding,  however,  in  these  transactions — 
firstly,  that  the  girl  is  never  to  leave  the  kingdom 
(this  is  a  law  stringently  enforced  by  the  King)  ; 
secondly,  that  in  case  the  merchant  disapproves  of 
his  bargain,  or  gets  tired  of  her,  or  leaves  the 
country,  he  is  then  to  return  her  upon  the  hands 
of  her  father,  with  just  as  much  dowry  as  he  chooses 
over  and  above  the  price  or^[inaUy  paid. 

As  we  proceeded  up  the  river,  we  passed  on  the 
left  bank  the  prettily  erected  residences  of  some  of 
the  American  missionaries,  and  the  Portuguese 
Consulate,  which  were  all  built  on  the  shore,  and 
on  a  pretty  green  slope  dose  to  the  European 
burial-place.  About  half  a  mUe  further  on  brought 
us  opposite  the  British  factory,  and  close  to  the 
pier  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  late  Robert 
Hunter,  Esq.,  so  well  known  in  connexion  with 
the  Siamese  Twins. 

No  sooner  was  the  anchor  down  off  the  British 
Factory,  Bangkok,  than  we  were  boarded  by  Mr. 
Hunter  and  his  young  partner,  Mr.  Huyes,  both 
of  whom  were  rul  princes  as  regards  hospitality, 
and  by  them  hurried  on  shore  to  become  inmates 
of  their  house  for  so  long  as  we  chose  to  semainat 
Bangkok.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  a  reaident 
there  for  nearly  two  years,  and  but  for  an  attack  of 
cholera  which  scared  me  from  the  place  at  a 
moment's  warning,  I  might  now,  perhi^s,  have 
been  a  millionaire,  and  holding  high  rank  uitder  his 
Siamese  Majesty.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
little  to  regret  or  lament,  when  I  consider  that,  of 
all  the  Europeans  then  there  resident,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  American  missionary  or  two,  not  one 
survives. 

Soon  after  taking  up  my  quarters  at  the  British 
Factory,  Mr.  H.  introdueed  me  to  the  elite  of 
Siam,  including  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  who  is 
now,  I  believe,  the  second  king  of  Siam.  He  was 
then  designated  the  Prince  "  Chou  Faa,"  and  was 
one  of  those  natural  geniuses  we  sometimes  meet 
with  amongst  half  barbarous  nations,  who,  with 
very  little  tuition  or  assistance,  had  acquired  an 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  European  languages 
and  customs,  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  well  informed 
in  many  branches  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  I  said, 
I  believe,  that  this  prince  b  now  the  second  king, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  be  confirmed  in  this  belief 
from  the  benevolence  and  knowledge  attribnted  to 
King  No.  2  by  modern  travellers;  but  these 
Siamese  dignitaries  rejoice  in  such  a  multitude  of 
novel  and  unpronounceable  names  that  it  is  difficult 
to  recognize  the  plain  Chou  Faa  in  the  present 
sovereign,  whose  names  and  titles  are  iepum.  He 
was  so  extraordinary  a  man,  however,  and  withal 
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so  benevoIeDt,  that  further  on  I  must  be  permitted 
to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  description  of  iiis 
person,  his  character,  and  his  manifold  accom- 
plishments. Meanwhile  I  must  lean  upon  memory's 
staff,  and  endeavour  to  describe  our  everj-day  life 
at  Bangkok  during  the  existence  of  fine  weather 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  monsoons  or 
rainy  seasons. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  fine  weather  we 
were  usually  early  risers,  as  much  perhaps  by 
force  as  inclination,  for  no  sooner  did  the  first 
dawn  of  daylight  appear  in  the  east  than  countless 
myriads  of  noisy  thievish  crows  would  wing  their 
way  over  the  city,  bound  from  their  roosting 
places  amongst  the  numerous  cocoanut  and  mango 
topes  in  the  environs  towards  the  open  rice  fields, 
where  they,  doubtless,  breakfasted  upon  earJy  and 
astonished  grubs,  and  other  small  fry,  which  are 
considered,  perhaps,  dainties  by  gourmand  crows. 
To  say  the  truth,  however,  these  Siamese  crows 
were  not  over  particular  as  to  their  diet ;  every- 
thing was  fish  that  came  to  their  net,  from  the 
carcase  of  some  unwieldy  hippopotamus  to  an  un- 
lucky eel,  whose  wandering  propensities  may  have 
left  it  high  and  (fry  as  the  waters  receded  from  the 
banks.  Thieves  and  insolent  withal  were  these 
said  crows,  and  the  hideous  din  their  cawing 
created,  lasting,  as  it  did,  a  perpetual  tumult  from 
dawn  till  sunrise,  effectually  excluded  sleep  from 
our  eyes,  especially  aided  and  abetted  as  they 
were  by  the  barking  of  pariah  dogs,  and 
the  perpetual  crowing,  cackling,  and  quacking  of 
the  cocks,  hens,  and  ducks,  so  plentiful  in  every 
part  of  Bangkok.  Under  these  circumstances — 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity — we  were  all  early 
risers,  and  the  first  thing  done  on  quitting  our 
stifling  bed  rooms,  which  the  sultry  heat  of  the 
night  oftentimes  rendered  unbearable,  was  to  have 
a  delicious  plunge  into  the  cool  and  inviting 
waters  of  the  Menam,  whence  we  emerged  after 
half  an  hour's  swim,  or  so,  thoroughly  braced  up 
and  ready  to  bear  with  the  fatigues  and  heat  of  the 
day.  In  this  wholesome  and  pleasant  pastime  we 
were  joined  by,  1  may  safely  say,  one  half  of  the 
population  of  Bangkok,  inclusive  of  men,  women, 
and  children— for  this  amphibious  people  all  learn  to 
swim  almost  from  the  hour  they  are  able  to  crawl 
about—a  very  necessary  precaution,  however,  con- 
sidering how  often  their  canoes  get  capsized  in 
unfrequented  parts  and  creeks  of  the  river,  where 
assistance  is  barely  at  hand.  Indeed  the  Siamese, 
under  such  circumstances,  never  ihiuk  of  assisting 
each  other.  Holding  hard  by  the  capsized  canoe 
those  who  have  met  with  the  mishap  make  for  the 
nearest  vessel  or  floating  house,  and  there  set 
themselves  to  rights  as  best  they  can.  The  ladies 
during  these  morning  ablutions,  though  clad  in 
their  cvcry-day  apparel  (which  was  suffered  subse- 
quently to  dry  upon  them  in  the  sun),  twam  and 
dived  with  ease  and  dexterity,  and  it  was  no  un 
common  occurrence  for  our  small  party  to  be  occa- 
sionally astonibhed  by  the  appariliou  of  some 
laughing   damsel   amongst  us,  who,  after  giving 


herself  a  shake  like  a  Newfoundland  dog,  would  as 
suddenly  disappear  and  rejoin  her  friends,  perhaps 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  stream. 

After  our  early  ablutions,  whilst  the  sun  was  yet 
young,  and  the  morning  air  bracing,  we  generally 
indulged  in  a  game  or  two  at  skittles  in  the  ground 
behind  the  British  Fz^ctory  ;  this  brought  appetite, 
and  appetite  the  cry  for  breakfast.  H.'s  servants, 
though  all  Siamese,  had  long  been  drilled  in 
English  customs,  and  with  capital  tea  and  coffee 
and  other  necessaries  and  luxuries  they  daily  spread 
his  hospitable  board.  After  breakfast,  which  was 
usually  over  by  eight,  we  promenaded  the  front 
verandah  overlooking  the  river  and  enjoyed  a 
whiff  of  tobacco.  As  this  was  our  regular 
custom,  and  we  usually  occupied  about  half  an 
hour  in  this  kelpdigesiion  constitutionnl,  many  of 
the  Chinese  and  Siamese  living  on  the  opposite 
bank  attributed  it  to  some  religious  ceremonial, 
and  gravely  inquired  of  H.  the  reason  and  cause 
for  such  repeated  penance— for  the  idea  of  walking 
for  pleasure  would  in  their  estimation  have  been 
tantamount  to  insanity. 

About  this  time  of  the  day  presented  the 
busiest  spectacle  at  Bangkok  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Interminable  canoes,  filled  with 
beggarly  Talopians,  or  priests,  clad  in  their  gamboge 
vestments,  plied  from  house  to  house  securing  their 
daily  rations,  whilst  the  river  literally  swarmed 
with  vendors  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Fresh 
fish,  very  excellent  and  of  many  varieties,  fowls, 
ducks,  pigs,  capital  vegetables,  and  most  delicious 
fruit,  the  great  part  of  these  boats  being  plied  by 
young  girls,  whose  plaintive  and  varied  cries  were 
a  pleasant  break  to  the  otherwise  monotonous 
routine  of  daily  life  in  Siam.  Many  of  these  poor 
creatures  were,  however,  only  Cochin  Chinese 
slaves,  who  depended  upon  the  liberality  of  their 
customers  and  the  quantity  they  disposed  of,  not, 
alas  1  only  for  their  miserable  pittance  of  food,  but 
for  the  hopes  of  protection  from  the  brutality  and 
ruffianism  of  their  proprietors.  I  have  known, 
many  and  many  a  time,  a  poor  delicate  child  of 
barely  ten  years  of  age  plying  from  early  dawn 
until  long  after  midnight,  fearing  to  return  without  , 
the  expected  amount  which  they  were'  ordered  to 
realise  by  that  day's  marketing. 

By  10  a.m.  the  river  became  comparatively 
deserted,  the  heat  of  the  day  commenced  to  set  in, 
the  greater  mass  of  canoes  with  vendables  had 
descended  the  river  in  search  of  more  customers, 
the  crows  came  back  cawing  noisily  from  the  open 
fields,  and  sought  refuge  under  the  shelter  of 
dwelling-house  roofs  or  stately  trees,  alwajs,  how- 
ever, on  the  qui  vive  for  a  felony.  Merchants 
and  tradesmen  were  busily  occupied  about  their 
several  avocations,  pariah  dogs  investigated  dirt 
heaps  in  search  of  some  stray  bone  or  any  offal,  and 
those  who  had  nothing  iu  particular  to  demand 
their  time  or  atlcntion,  lolled  in  easy  chairs  in  tho 
shady  side  of  balconies,  and  tried  to  extract  in- 
struction or  amusement  from  books  twenty  times 
perused,  or  stale  M  files  of  Jiviioj^can  ncwapapcr*- 
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Eleven  p.m.  and  a  canoe  of  ralher  an  aristocratic 
character,  judging  from  the  number  of  rowers,  is 
paddled    alongside   the   pier;  thenco   emerges   a 
portljr   old   gentleman,    lightly   clad    withal,   jet 
reputed  of  enormous  wealth.     This  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  traders  with  China»  Cambogia,  and 
Cochin  China.     He   has  called  on  som/s  purely 
business  matters,  and  is  attended  by  some  score  of 
cringing     followers,   who  walk    behind   him    so 
doubled  up  that  a  stranger  would  imagine  that 
they  were   individually  suffering  from  a  sudden 
attack  of  spasms  in  the  stomach.     The  great  man 
comes  upstairs  and  squats  himself  on  the  floor  in 
the  first  verandah ;  he  is  exhausted  from  waddling 
up  from  the  seaside,  and  is  decidedly  winded,  as 
well  he  may  be,  from  the  enormous  amount  of  fat 
he    carries    about    with   him.      His   obsequious 
followers  crawl  about  with  deep  humility,  striving 
to    outvie  each  other  in  serving    this   Siamese 
Dives.     One  carries  a  teapot  full  of  cold  tea,  and 
refreshes   him   with  sundry  small  cupsfuU  there- 
from ;  another   fans   him,  a   third    prepares   his 
cigarette,  and  a  fourth,  armed  with  a  species  of 
brass  pestle  and   mortar,  combines   therein    the 
ingredients  necessary  for  the  indispensable  beetle- ' 
nut — for  the  fat  man  has  lost  nearly  all  his  teeth, 
and  cannot  masticate   properly  without  artificial 
aid.     To  a  few  leaves  of  the  beetle  a  small  lump  of 
chunam  (or  lime),  a  roll  of  leaf  tobacco  are  thrust 
into  the  mortar,  and  ground  into  an  abominable 
paste,  from  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  great 
man  supplies  his  cheeks  with  a  quid,  ruminates, 
expectorates,  and   talks  quietly  in  a  low  husky 
Toice  about  the  business  upon  which  he  has  called. 


varying  this  occupation  occasionally  by  calliDg  for 
a  boree,  some  half  dozen  of  which  are  always  ready 
to  hand,  at  which  he  whiffs  placidly  till  his  business 
is  ended,  and,  it  being  near  noon,  sundry  cravings 
remind  him  that  it  is  time  to  be  off,  as  his  midday 
meal  is  awaiting  him. 

We,  too,  remember  that  it  is  our  tiffin  hour. 
Cooled  India  ale  is  not  to  be  despised  when  the 
thermometer  is  at  a  hundrel  in  the  shade;  so 
thinks  also  Monsiegnenr,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop,  and  a  few  of  the  French  priests  residing 
hard  by,  who,  hatless,  have  been  toHing  through 
the  forenoon  sun  on  deeds  of  alms-giving  aod 
visiting  the  sick.  They  accordingly  drop  in  because 
they  know  they  are  always  welcome.  Of  the  same 
opinion  are  sundry  English  and  Irish  skippers, 
who  pull  alongside  just  in  time  for  a  snack.  Not 
of  the  same  opinion  are  the  American  miasionaries, 
who  eye  us  sternly  from  their  verandahs  over  the 
way.  Total  abstinence  is  their  principle,  and 
worthy  indefatigable  men  they  doubtless  are,  in 
many  respects,  though  they  set  us  down  as  topers 
for  indulging  in  Hodgson's  ale.  Never  mind, 
with  consciences  as  clear  as  the  ale  itself,  we  sat 
down  to  tiffin  with  pleasant  chat  and  merry  laogb, 
and,  after  that,  whilst  the  very  crows  open-beaked 
are  gaping  for  any  stray  breath  of  air,  we  also, 
overcome  by  heat  and  relaxation,  seek  relief  in  the 
afternoon  siesta.  The  hour  of  midday  has  arrived, 
and  the  whole  of  Bangkok  is  hushed  in  intense 
sileuco.  The  river  is  deserted,  the  shops  are 
desolate,  and  the  inhabitants  for  the  most  part 
wrapt  in  profound  slumber. 


EOlLINGSWORTH'S    CHILDE    E  R  C  0  N  W  0  L  D.  ♦ 


The  mysterious  story  told  in  the  introduction  of 
this  poem  is,  we  suppose,  correct,  although  imper- 
fect. The  name  assumed  by  the  author  was  that 
of  the  family  of  his  nurse,  in  which  he  passed  his 
early  youth.  He  was  placed  with  them  by  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  high  position,  in  London,  we 
are  told,  and  by  a  clergyman,  who  dates  from  near 
Liyerpool.  This  clergyman  had  promised  to  the 
lady  that  he  would  conceal  her  name,  and  yet 
educate  her  son,  in  return  for  payments  to  be 
made  for  these  services.  The  future  poet  was, 
therefore,  in  due  time  withdrawn  from  the  homely 
cottage  of  the  nurse,  and  educated  in  the  rectory. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  studious,  although  a 
wilful  child,  and  these  characteristics  accompanied 
Ms  short  life.  Ho  did  not  follow  any  profession, 
and  this  usual  apology  for  living,  with  persona  of 
independent  means,  was  not  requisite  in  his  cir- 
cumstances.   A  young  lady  visited  at  the  rectory. 


and  became  acquainted  with  its  hapless,  nameless 
lodger.  An  attachment  gradually  grew  into  ex- 
istence between  them,  and  he  sought  the  lady's 
hand,  or  some  encouragement  in  his  suit  from  her 
friends.  They  made  some  inquiry  into  his  family 
and  his  prospects.  He  had  neither.  He  was  dis- 
owned, and  his  prospects  depended  upon  tho 
caprice  of  a  lady,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  whose 
address — even  whose  name,  he  did  not  know,  and 
respecting  whom  all  information  was  refused  to 
him  resolutely  by  his  guardian  in  holy  orders. 
In  these  circumstances  the  young  lady's  friends 
opposed  his  proposal,  and  that  fact  need  not  ex- 
cite much  surprise,  for  as  yet  the  lover  had  done 
nothing  for  himself;  and  those  who  were,  in  one 
respect,  responsible  for  his  existence  disowned 
him,  in  a  manner  absolutely  more  cruel  than  if 
they  had  provided  for  his  training  to  common 
labour,  and  by  some  means  had  placed  a  couple  of 
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hundred  pounds  into  his  hand  to  stock  a  small 
farm.  The  friends  of  this  lady  might,  therefore, 
very  properly  haye  urged  her  to  decline  the  pro- 
posal of  a  young  man  without  family,  fortune, 
name,  or  profession ;  although  this  seems  to  have 
been  effected  more  cavalierly  than  was  requisite, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  with  the  evident  sincerity 
of  this  "  unknown." 

He  returned  to  the  rectory,  and  begged  for  in- 
formation from  his  guardian.  That  gentleman 
imputes  blame  to  the  young  poet  for  rudeness  in 
this  inquiry,  and  credit  to  himself  for  keeping  an 
immoral  promise,  for  we  consider  his  promise  to 
the  lady  absolutely  immoral.  The  nature  of  the 
case  originally  might  have  justified  the  arrange- 
ment, but  it  was  one  which  had  a  natural  and  a 
very  proper  termination.  The  son  might  have 
died  in  infancy,  boyhood,  or  youth.  He  might 
have  become  a  person  of  immoral  and  reckless 
habits.  In  the  first  supposition  the  information 
would  never  have  been  required.  In  the  second, 
it  might  have  been  discreetly  withheld.  The  event 
as  it  occurred,  did  not  justify  the  latter  course. 
The  young  man  was  made  a  gentleman  by  educa- 
tion, by  habits,  and  by  his  own  manners.  Nothing 
objectionable  is  urged  against  him.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  person  whose  affections  were  every- 
where checked,  and  yet  they  were  deep,  and  last- 
ing, and  strong ;  so  far  as  these  scan^  materials 
of  his  life,  supplied  by  those  who  knew  it,  enable 
us  to  judge,  affections  that  it  would  have  been 
creditable  for  any  one  to  won. 

The  young  man  requested  his  guardian,  at  last, 
to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  four  or  five  years*  travelling.  The 
latter  applied  to  his  mother  for  the  money,  which 
was  advanced.  In  1839,  therefore,  Alfred  John- 
stone  Holingsworth,  names  that  signified  nothing, 
left  his  guardian's  house,  who  says,  very  gravely — 

"  Such  was  his  thankless  return  for  ten  years* 
paternal  kindness." 

The  return  of  a  more  energetic  man  would  have 
been  different.  Ho  would  have  adopted  means  to 
learn  this  secret,  and  the  law  migffl  have  afforded 
him  some  assistance. 

The  clergyman  states  that  ho  remained  at  a 
cottage  for  some  weeks  near  the  young  lady's 
home  before  he  departed.  This  occurred  in  1839. 
He  did  not  reappear  until  ISU.  He  had  passed 
the  five  years  in  France  and  at  a  German  Uni- 
versity. He  received  another  remittance,  and 
ohce  more  departed.  The  next  period  of  five 
years  was  passed  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  on 
its  expiring,  the  wanderer  returned  to  his  guar- 
dian's rectory  in  1849. 

He  called  again  for  his  five  years'  allowance  in 
1853 ;  left,  and  returned  no  more.  In  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  his  guardian  read  this  adver- 
tisement in  the  Titnes:— 

"  The  relatives  of  Alfred  Johnstone  HoUings- 


worth,  who  returned  from  Denmark  last  April, 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Edward 
Melladew,  34,  Great  Tower  Street,  City." 

Mr.  HoUingsworth  formed  an  aoquaintaoce  Avith 
Mr.  Melladen,  a  Liverpool  oorn  merchant,  during 
1850,  in  Sweden.  He  was  not  apt  to  cultivate 
any  friendship  which  might  lead  him  into  general 
society.  The  experience  of  his  former  reception 
may  have  restrained  him  from  indulging  that 
kind  of  recreation.  His  new  friend  did  not  meet 
him  often,  or  hear  from  him,  but  in  1853  he  called 
on  Mr.  Melladen,  at  Birkenhead,  and  committed 
a  box  of  papers  to  his  care,  until  his  return  from 
America.  He  sailed  with  the  "  Isaac  Wright," 
from  Liverpool.  Five  years  ago  that  ship  returned 
to  port,  with  the  cholera  on  board.  Forty-seven 
persona  died,  and  were  thrown  overboard  before 
the  Mersey  was  reached.  The  carpet  bag  and 
portmanteau  of  HoUingsworth  were  found  in  the 
vessel,  and  it  was  believed  by  Mr.  Melladew  that 
his  strange  friend  was  one  of  the  forty-seven. 
He  adopted  the  course  described  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  Hollingsworth's  relatives.  The 
guardian,  still  residing  as  a  clergyman  near  Li- 
verpool, answered  the  advertisement.  The  boxes 
were  opened.  A  number  of  papers  were  found. 
A  legal  document,  addressed  to  Mr.  Melladew,  au- 
thorized him,  in  the  event  of  the  author's  decease 
in  America,  to  publish  these  works,  or  employ 
some  persons  capable  of  superintending  Uieir 
publication.  The  profits  were  to  be  divided 
equally  between  Mr.  Melladew,  with  his  literary 
friends,  on  one  side;  and  the  lady  whom  the 
author  loved  in  1838  and  ever  after,  but  who 
married  another  soon  after  HoUingsworth  was 
dismissed  by  her  parents.  The  first  part  of  one 
of  his  poems,  **  Childe  Ereonwold,"  was  published 
in  1856.  A  second  edition  of  that  part  was  pub- 
lished last  month.  It  is  a  goodly  volume,  occu- 
pying 289  octavo  pages,  which  contain,  we  are  told, 
only  one-third  part  of  this  poem  or  thereby. 

As  it  has  been  successful  the  lady  may  receive 
some  remembrance  of  her  unhappy  lover ;  and  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  poem  may  be  published. 
They  are  edited  by  Dr.  Sexton.  The  Liverpool 
clergyman,  or  clergyman  near  Liverpool,  expects 
the  public  to  respect  his  secret.  The  public  might 
have  taken  that  course  if  he  had  not  defended  his 
conduct,  and  if  he  had  not  charged  his  unhappy 
pupU  with  ingratitude.  The  cool  manner  in 
which  this  is  done  would  indicate  a  defect  in 
moral  character.  The  writer  evidently  thinks 
that  he  was  sinned  against,  i^nd  not  the  sinner  in 
the  story.  He  had  no  right  to  make  the  vows 
that  he  says  bound  him.  They  were  vows  to 
perpetrate  the  keenest  cruelty  that  could  be  in- 
flicted on  a  human  being.  The  tale  describes  a 
young  man  of  unusual  sensibility,  educated  as  a 
gentleman,  suppUed  with  money,  yet  denied  any 
means  of  ascertaining  his  parentage,  or  any  clue 
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on  tlie  aubjeot  He  might  have  been  thus  trained 
into  a  Bnspicious  life.  He  might  have  readily 
fuppoaed  that  he  was  the  victim  of  oonspiracy ; 
and  it  is  strange  indeed  that  his  guardian  can 
oonsider  himself  an  ill-used  man. 

This  romance  is  treated  by  the  critics  as  a  plain 
true,  unvarnished  statement,  and  yet  it  is  roman- 
tic to  the  extreme.  It  is  a  history  of  tragedy  on 
all  points.  It  might  be  one  mode  of  selling  a  book, 
but  Childe  Erconwolde's  life  could  stand  alone, 
without  any  adventitious  helps.  The  author,  if 
he  lives,  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  his  book. 
If  the  narritive  be  strictly  true  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  taking  off  the  disguise.  The  poet  was 
acquainted  with  the  Mersey.  He  also  lived  pro- 
bably on  the  Cheshire  side,  and  he  was  as  probably 
frequently  at  Chester.  He  was  known  by  the 
name  of  HoUingsworth.  He  was  educated  in  a 
clergyman's  family.  That  family  is  of  oourse 
known  to  several  other  families.  The  clergyman 
has  been  acquainted  with  the  poet's  mother  nearly 
all  his  life.  She  is  a  lady  of  high  respectability 
and  she  resides  in  London.  If  the  clergyman  be 
identified,  and  he  is  known  to  a  number  of  persons, 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
lady.  Therefore  the  biography  tells  us  too  little 
or  too  much.  It  is  not  artistic,  whether  it  be 
partially  or  strictly  true. 

The  poem  has  received  one  mark  of  popular 
approval  in  its  second  edition  within  two  years. 
It  is  one  among  twenty ;  one  out  of  twenty.  One  has 
received  that  honour  denied  to  nineteen.  It  is  a 
dramatic  poem,  founded  upon  a  tale  of  the  Nor- 
man invasion,  and  the  Saxon  misfortunes  under 
Harold  and  William.  Childe  Erconwold  was  an 
adventurer,  not  unknown  on  the  scene  of  his  ad- 
venture. He  was  attached  to  the  household  of 
Earl  Woden,  of  Hallentun,  near  by  the  Mersey, 
who  had  an  only  daughter,  Melitha,  whose  name 
we  are  requested  to  pronounce  as  <*  Meleetha." 
Childe  Erconwold  did  her  father's  knightly  mes- 
sages, and  finally  led  his  contingent  forces  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  gaining  for  himself  and  the  Earl's 
men  a  great  renown. 

There  must  be  lovers  in  every  drama,  so  Er- 
conwold loveth  Melitha,  the  Earl's  daughter ;  and 
Melitha  loveth  Erconwold,  the  peasant  widow's 
only  son.  But  what  reeks  descent  to  one  who 
had  slain  the  Norwegian  king,  after  he  had  cap- 
tured the  Norwegian  standard  in  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge,  and  to  whom  King  Harold  had 
promised  an  Earldom,  by  his  own  good  sword  and 
strong  arms  won. 

An  Earl  Holcroft,  who  went  not  forth  to  the 
battle  of  Stamford  Bridge,  fancies  that  he  might 
honour  Melitha  with  his  hand,  in  exchange  for 
the  lands  and  towers  of  Hallentun,  and  the  Earl 
Woden  considers  this  a  likely  proposal.  Old  Earls, 
young  damsels,  and  young  knights  propose,  but 


they  cannot  dispose.  Melitha^s  first  bridegroom 
was  on  his  way  even  then  to  Hallentun,  but  she 
knew  not  of  his  existence,  had  never  heard  his 
name,  or  seen  the  man. 

HoUingsworth  infuses  through  all  the  poem  a 
deep  vein  of  cynical  morality,  and  ,of  better  mo- 
rality good,  and  sound  hearted.    And  he  dissects 
the  probable  feeling  of  the  heart  more  acutely 
than  almost  any  of  our  modem  poets.    His  he- 
roine, Melitha,  is  placed  in  the  most  trying  posi- 
tions that  a  dramatist  could  devise.    When  her 
father  insists  on  her  marriage  to  Earl  Hdoroft, 
and  she  prefers  Erconwold,  news  oome  that  Wil- 
liam is  on  the  sea,  and  the  Saxon  Earls  muster  at 
Hastings.    There  were  no  telegraphs  in  these 
days,  and  Melitha  pined  with  grief  during  the 
absence  of  her  father,  Holcroft,  and  Erconwold. 
She  insisted  upon  visiting  the  mother  of  her 
lover,  and  the  scene  is  natural  when  the  EarVs 
daughter  discovers  that  her   knight  was  only 
a   serf— or,    if  not,  like  a  serf— -a  freed  man 
who   was   poor.     That   circumstance  was   un- 
known to  her,  and  she  complained  of  the  deceit, 
which  might  have  been  an  omission.    She  was 
neither  courteous  nor  lady-like  in  her  demeanour 
to  the  old  vridow  and  her  daughter,  neither  of 
whom  wished  that  she  should  many  Erconwold. 
Mothers  never,  sisters  seldom,  wish  their  sons  or 
brothers  to  marry  far  out  of  their  station  in  life. 
The  scene  is  quite  natural,  and  so  is  Melitha's 
repentance  afterwards,  and  her  anxiety  to  repair 
the  evil  that  she  had  done.    As  time  wore  away, 
her  anxiety  became  deeper,  and  at  last  some  of 
her  own  retainers  arrived,  fatigued,  wearied,  and 
worn.     They  were  vanquished.    "Vae  Victia" 
formed  the  war-cry  of  the  victorious  Normans. 
Everywhere  the  vanquished  Saxons  bit  the  dust. 
The  pillage  of  the  land  was  reckless  and  sad. 
Yet  these  men — these  rivals — ^were  brothers  of  one 
race ;  not  as  all  men  are,  but  brothers  of  the  same 
division  of  the  human  family.  Earl  Woden,  Earl 
Holcroft,  and  Erconwold  were  all  slain;  Harold 
was  dead ;  William  was  king.    The  Normans  had 
the  land ;  the  Saxons  were  outlaws — slaves.    For 
Melitha  no  home  remained  but  the  church's  sanc- 
tuary.    A  faithful  monk  urged  her  flight,  bat 
deep  sorrow  is  thoughtless.     Her  father  killed; 
her  lover  slain;   her  lands  given  to  a  Norman 
stranger ;  her  retainers  almost  annihilated  in  the 
combat  whore  all  was  lost,  what  booted  it  where 
Melitha  fled,  or  what  befel  her.   It  was  a  mistake. 
Before  she  could  be  removed  the  Norman  soldiers 
were  in  tho  house.    The  lady  fainted  at  the  vio- 
lence  which  ruled  in  the  once  quiet  towers    of 
Hallentun.    She  was  fair,  and  some  soldiers  quar« 
relied  on  her  appropriation.     At  that  juncture 
their  leader  entered.    He  was,  according  to  the 
poet,  who  hated  the  Normans,  a  lowly-bom  car- 
rier of  Flanders.    This  is  an  unnatural  episode  in 
the  plot.    Tho  Norman  knights,  like  their  direct 
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desoendania  in  the  elder  branches,  never  conde** 
scended  to  work  until  forced  by  hunger.  In 
justice  to  them,  we.  must  say  that  their  hands 
were  ordinarily  unstained  by  labour.  This  suc- 
cessful carrier  of  the  Flemings  rescued  Mebtha 
from  his  "  Bretons,"  and  his  more  polished  lieu- 
tenant, Yolmar— not  that  this  worthy  had  any 
particular  pretensions  to  greatness  either,  for 
Hollingsworth  introduces  him  thus : — 
He's  a  fiery,  hectoring,  Norman,  glorying  but  in  might 

and  guerre ; 
Known  among  bis  foreign  kinsmen  as  Yolman,  le  petite 

Tailleur. 

Earl  Gerbond,  the  Norman,  insisted  on  marrying 
Melitha.  He  was  a  mild  prudent  man,  who 
knew  not  how  many  turns  might  occur  in  for- 
tune's wheels,  and  it  was  well  to  secure  thus 
the  lands  or  the  right  to  the  land.  Besides,  he 
heard  Melitha's  story  from  the  Monk ;  and  thought 
as  all  she  loved  was  dead,  that  she  at  last  might 
grow  to  love  him.  Her  fate,  perhaps,  was  sadder 
that  the  Norman  Earl,  whether  he  had,  or  had 
not  been,  a  Flemish  carrier,  was  a  gentle  man. 
She  could  only  quarrel  with  his  mild  mood,  and 
his  dull  quiet  ways,  so  very  unlike  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Normans.  Melitha  cast  her  protection 
over  Eroonwold's  brother  and  sister,  because  they 
belonged  to  him;  and  Gerbond  made  no  objections 
to  their  being  dwellers  in  his  castle  at  Hallentun. 
Yalmar  lived  there  also.  By  chance  he  heard 
that  Erconwold,  was  a  prisoner  wounded  at  Has- 
tings, and  confined  in  a  Dover  dungeon.  He 
wished  to  gain  Melitha's  favour,  with  the  view 
of  advancing  his  interest  in  a  settlement  of  land, 
or  some  such  material  reward  of  Jiis  victories. 
Therefore  he  pretended  that,  by  supernatural 
means,  he  had  heard  of  her  old  lover's  safety,  and 
sought  his  deliverance.  That,  he  said,  the  Earl 
(Gerbond  could  accomplish  if  he  would.  Few 
husbands,  in  the  Earl's  position,  would  have  inter- 
fered for  that  purpose.  Gerbond  only  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  supernatural.  Yalmar  had  the  vision 
form  a  Letiche.  "  I  never  heard,"  said  Gerbond, 
''Letiche  so  followed  thee."  All  thatcould  be 
drawn  from  the  Earl  was,  *'  we'll  think — I  cannot 
trow  that  Ere  is  there."  Melitha's  pleading  with 
her  husband  is  the  most  powerful  argument  in  the 
circumstances  that  could  be  imagined. 


Why  should  I  bid  so  ?  Art  thou  not  my  lord  ? 

All  hopes  of  him  are  blighted! — lost  for  ayo ! 

Dead  is  dear  Ercon ! — £ad,  his  dear  Meuth ! 


'Tis  thy — thy  w\ft  who  bids — and  yet  not ; — ^nay  ! 
'Tis  Heaven  s  still  might,  that  bows  the  heads  of  Kings ; 
*Tis  meek,  kind  Charity,  who  sees  his  wounds ; 
A  blessed  an^el,  mourning  at  our  side, 
And  whispermg  to  thy  wife  this  prayer  for  him ! 
Shut  not  the  gate  upon  these  heavenly  ones, 
Lest  ill  betide ! 

The  Earl,  slightly  moved  by  this  appeal,  to  do 
all  that  he  would  have  accomplished  with  pleasure 
if  he  had  believed  in  Yalmar's  Letiche,  pleads 
that  he  does  not  know  Disard  so  well  who  holds 


Dover,  and  Melitha  pleads  again,  adducing  many 
reasons : — 

When  thy  strong  castles, — when  yon  holy  church  ; 
When  the  bright  palaces  in  ruins  mould ; 
When  I  and  thou,  and  all  around  are  dust : 
Oh,  then,  as  never  crumbling  monument. 
This  good  work,  yet  above,  will  bear  thy  name ; 
Tet  blessed  stand  reared  in  the  HaU  of  Heaven ! 
Yalmar  wants  to  send  \  Gerbond  gets  as  far  as, 
"Well,  MeUth,  but—"    He  is  lost  at  "but." 
And  Melitha  knows  that  she  pursues  her  vantage 
ground. 

Yet  flits  my  lord  ?    Give  not  iU  way  to  this. 
Thou  hast  three  props, — ^eold,  kinsmen,  and  good  works 
But  gold  forsakes  thee  when  the  death  king  nears, 
For,  nought  more  liking,  it  can  give  thee  nought. 
Friends  bear  thee  to  the  grave ;  then  turn  away. 
And  read  thy  will.     But  good  works  follow  thee ! 
Rise  with  thee  to  the  blessed  throne  of  heaven ; 
And,  as  fair  angels  plead  for  mercy  there, 
0  be  not  hard  tiien !    Do  one  kind  work  more  : 
For  never  erring  man  had  fitter  time 
To  prove  his  goodness !    Let  it  not  go  by ; 
For  heaven  hath  sent  it  thee  that  thou  may'st  have 
Sucl^  pleader  for  thy  sins ! 

We  are  not  bound  to  admire  Melitha's  theo- 
logy. The  poetry  is  sufficient.  The  extracts 
are  from  the  close  of  the  first  part.  It  is  a 
passage  of  brilliant  thought,  and  brilliant  writing. 
Even  the  end,  and  the  last  verse  after  Yalmar, 
has  been  allowed  to  send  for  Erconwold,  have  an 
originality  of  thought  in  them,  in  the  curious 
tenderness  of  the  good,  and  yet  the  unloved  Nor- 
man Earl. 

Getbond.        The  little  man  is  wroth. 
Weep  not  Melith,  for  thou  may'st  still  become 
Dear  Ercon's  wife ;  I  might  be  slain  some  day. 
Come  with  me  to  the  garden.    Weep  not  love. 
Lo,  what  fair  day ;  it  is  the  sunniest  hour; 
Come,  let  us  rest  there  in  the  bower. 

Childe  Erconwold  abounds  in  many  passages 
of  remarkable  merit ;  the  author  had  assumed  an 
unnecessary  aversion  to  the  writers  of  the  Lake 
school ;  he  would  succeed  with  the  old  plain  Saxon 
speech  in  his  style,  and  he  has  attained  his  object. 
We  cannot  read  a  statlier  homily  than  that  of 
Wilfrid  the  Monk  to  Erconwold. 

It  is  so  hard  to  go  the  narrow  way ; 

For  life  is  masked  death  in  glittering  pall : 
Who  bribes  us  there  with  lures,  gold,  pomp,  or  sway, 

And  lures  us  there  into  his  groanful  hall. 

Mark  well  an  old  man's  words ;  for  snowy  locks 
Drop  pearls  of  truth,  which  toil  and  tears  have  won. 

He  knows  life's  wrecking  shoals,  life's  hidden  rocks ; — 
Hath  gone  the  way  which  thou  hast  but  begun. 

Lost  gold  is  found;  lost  hours  are  lost  for  aye. 

Let  time,  young  man,  bd  deemed  thy  dearest  store. 
Life  is  an  inn,  where  thou  wilt  dwell  a  day ; — 

Go  soon  the  long  old  road,  and  come  no  more. 

Be  kind  to  poor  old  age ;  thy  years  roll  on. 

Bear  with  its  weakness — ^thou  art  hale  and  strong — 
It  needs  most  helping  love.   Why  give  it  none  ? 

'Twill  soon  need  less — it  will  not  want  thee  long ! 

Kind  mother's  love  is  heavenlincss  below ; 

In  our  ill  world  a  temple  undefiled  : 
Be  good  to  thine,  lest  thou,  too,  come  to  know, 

What  grief  it  is  to  have  a  worthless  child. 
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Toimg  lore  10  sweet.    *T«  ligHt  to  wander  free ; 

To  cast  old  dim-grown,  for  new-shining  gem : 
Mind  yet  thy  parents ;  if  they  weary  thco, 

0  think  how  much,  how  long,  thou' st  wearied  them! 

Goad  not  thy  foe ;  he  too  is  sorrow's  son ; 

Can  boast  somo  pood,  whatever  thy  hate  may  say — 
Steel,  gold,  and  silver,  never  bind  as  one : 

All  have  their  worth.    Then,  let  him  go  his  way. 

To  love  thy  wife — all  those  of  thy  dear  mind ; 

To  praise  thy  friend— help  him  who  help  the«  most: 
These  are  the  Dop^'ar-%Trtues  of  mankind, 

"WTiich  even  the  lowest  savages  can  boast. 

Hope  on !  the  worst  of  storms  will  pass  away ; 

Hold  fast  thy  helm,  howe'er  the  billows  flow ; 
Time's  at  his  wheel,  can  turn  all  in  one  day, 

And  grave  hicjacet  o'er  thy  dreadest  foe. 

Thou  nam'st  all,  friends;   thou  ween'st  they'll  ne'er 
forsake — 
May's!  hold  their  kindness  for  thy  dearest  hoard ; 
But  sweetest  flowers  can  hold  a  deathful  snake — 
Need  proves  thy  friends,  0  youth!    as  war  thy 
sword. 

Trust  not  springes  ice,  nor  luiking  make  at  rest, 
Nor  new-sown  field,   nor   words — ^least  wavering 
giri's; 

For  fickleness  dwells  in  her  lily  breaat^ 
And  woman's  heart  is  like  the  wheel  that  whirls. 

Trust  not  to  wealth,  oft  scattered  in  a  day ! 

What  hast  thou  when  the  golden  bird  is  fled  ? 
Flocks,  friends — all  die ;  thou  too  must  soon  away ; 
But  one  thing  lives,  the  docnn  upon  the  dead. 

HoUingsworth  was  born  in  1818 ;  his  birth  and 
death  were  alike  lonely  and  strange ;  he  seems  to 
have  been  through  all  his  life,  from  its  beginning 
to  its  close,  cut  out  of  companionship  and  fellow- 
ship with  the  world,  stilL  he  knew  it  well.  He 
never  puhlished  any  of  his  verses  during  his  life ; 
he  was  afraid  of  Scotch  reviewers,  for  whom  he 
entertained  an  unnecessary  contempt,  which  many 
men  would  consider  to  have  been,  at  the  bottom, 
something  like  dread.  The  feeling  was  noidless. 
The  Scotch  reviewers  are  gone,  and  the  English 
bard  was  only  half  English,  the  lame  and  shorter 
half,  we  fancy,  after  all  his  sarcasm,  HoUings- 
worth probably  wrote  this  earlier  part  of  Childe 
Eroonwold  before  his  thirtieth  year,  and  it 
indicates  confidence  and  experience;  confidence 
in  his  own  powers — singular  in  a  writer  whose 
MSS.  had  never  got  out  of  the  box  in  which  they 
had  been  originally  placed — and  experience  that 
literary  acquaintanceship  is  usually  necessary  to 
confer.  This  confldeuoc  was  in  nothting  more 
apparent  than  in  his  disposition,  of  these  MSS. 
and  the  profits  likely  to  be  realized  from  them. 
From  the  opening  lines  to  the  last,  which  we  have 
quoted;  he  scorns  the  adventitious  aid  of  ''im- 
ported words,"  and  affects  to  write  the  English 
language  in  its  Saxon  purity.  He  succeeded  in 
that  better  than  any  poet  of  the  middle  years  of 
our  century ;  and  sdway  through  this  care  for  his 
style  gleams  forth  bright  clear  thoughts  that 
should  live. 

Full  thirty  winters  now  are  fled 
Since  English  Harold  fought  and  bled; 
And  Bufris,  Norman  William's  son, 
Now  wears  the  oiown  which  Alfred  won. 


His  lineage  might  bo  long : 


It  storms  without ;  'tis  dreary  night. 
The  lordly  hearth  in  Nigel's  hall 
Is  heap'd  with  fire,  and  throws  its  light 
O'er  glittering  shields  upon  the  wall, 
And  armour  worn  in  Hastings  fight. 
"While  he  that  wore  it  on  that  day, 
Now  tottering  old,  with  silver  hiur. 
Is  set  near  Lady  Mable  there ; 
And  tells  of  thmgs  long  past  away. 
She,  dark-eyed  maid,  so  young  and  fur. 
With  raven  locks,  says  "Yes"  or  "Nay," 
But  muses  on  some  lover's  lay. 

Both  watch  the  fire,  with  thoughtful  eye. 
To  him  the  sparks  and  ashes  mean 
That  man  m\ist  rise,  and  shine,  and  die, 
Be  then  as  though  he  ne'er  had  been. 
She  traces  there  a  dragon-fight, 
A  bounding  steed,  and  glittering  knight ; 
Then,  haply,  thinks  on  him  she  loves ; 
Sees  rocky  caverns,  winding  groves ; 
Now,  skies  with  fiery  sun  and  clouds ; 
Now,  shapes  like  coffins— deadly  shronds. 

Sometimes  his  own  circumstances  colour  his  poetir. 
It  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  Erconwoid 
was  meant  to  represent  his  own  state  with  the 
necessaiy  alterations  that  time  had  made.  WTidow 
Hilda  may  have  only  been  a  |Mrs.  Holings- 
worth,  a  nurse ;  after  all  Melitha's  scorn  first 
and  kindness  afterwards.  It  is  written  of  Ercon- 
woid : — 

'tis  no  where  shown. 
•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

And  yet  he's  proud — ^believes  that  nous^t  on  earth 
Is  more  than  freedom  and  his  F.ngliah  birth." 

Sometimes  he  forgets  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  that  of  which  he  wrote : — 

Wliile  distant  houses  through  the  gloom  are  seen. 
With  windows  gleaming  fiery  sheen. 

They  are  supposed  to  gleam  from  the  beams  of 
the  setting  sun  and  we  doubt  whether  England 
had  many  windows  capable  of  glancing  and  gleam- 
in  p:  from  that  light  during  Harolds  reign. 

()u  another  page,  76,  Erconwoid  displays  an 
acquaintance  with  the  learn  in?  of  the  East,  that 
was  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  [in  England 
before  the  conquest. 

There,  too,  were  stalking  rueful  shapes  of  men, 
In  long  black  paUs ;  whose  leers  were  like  to  those 
Of  dried  up  mummies. 

Were  Saxon  gentlemen  in  those  days  acquainted 
with  mummies?  It  is  scarcely  a  question  that 
admits  a  doubtful  answer. 

Toslig,  the  brother  of  Harold  made  war  on 
Harold,  and  brought  the  Norwegian  kin^  and  army 
to  assert  his  supposed  rights  against  his  brother. 
This  invasion  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Stam- 
ford Bridge.  The  morality  of  Toslig  in  making 
this  war,  is  described  in  lines  applicable  generally 
to  war-makers. 

He  dies  the  death  most  dire  and  grim 
Who  murderous  takes  his  brother's  life ; 
What,  then,  shall  be  the  doom  o'er  him 
Who  fills  the  world  with  bloody  strife ! 
Who,  but  to  win  a  crown  or  name. 
To  prove  himself  most  great  or  wise, 
Blows  evil  embers  into  flame ; 
Makes  millions  agaiost  millions  rise. 
Woe  rack  him  who  thus  uses  might  I 
Accursed  be  his  flendish  spells ! 
That  make  the  blooming  nelds  to  blight, 
Turn  meny  ohimes  to  doleafniie  kneUs ; 
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That  foul  the  purse,  root  up  the  good ; 
'    Make  tender  mother  tear  her  young ; 
Old  doting  men  ^w  tiger-strong 
In  raging  for  their  neghbour's  blood. 

Toalig  was  a  resolute  warrior,  who,  while  he 
might  have  escaped  himself,  would  not  abandon 
his  oonfederates  of  Norway.  To  his  brother's  last 
messenger  of  peaoe  during  his  battle,  the  poet 
has  given,  we  believe,  a  fair  rendering  of  Tostig's 
answer : — 

Erband-    Hither,  earl,  I  haste  to  say, 
Bearbb.     We  shall  win  this  glorious  day ; 

Yet  our  lord  and  king  would  bo 

Friendly  with — 
TosLio.  To  heU  with  thee ; 

Victory,  slave,  or  death  for  me. 

We  oannot  afford  spaoe  for  many  more  extracts, 
bat  there  are  several  of  the  following  verses  in  a 
different  style  from  any  of  those  that  we  have  yet 
quoted.  The,  result  of  Erconwold's  success  on 
Widow  Hilda  and  Earl  Woden  is  well  described. 
It  is  the  result  of  tho  same  event  on  different 
characters  that  forms  the  charm  of  the  passage: — 

Hear  those  who  spumed  her  Erconwold, 

And  said  he'd  never  mend ; 
Hear  all  before  so  proud  and  cold, 

Now  claim  him  as  their  friend ! 

Learn  where  to  welcome,  where  to  sigh, 

Where  flatter,  where  despise ; 
How  low  thy  lords  may  fall ;  how  high 

Thine  underlings  may  rise ! 


Ton,  at  his  wine-boards  sheen  with  gold, 

Where  gilded  lions  stand, 
Is  seated  W  odennoth  the  Bold, 

With  silver  cup  in  hand. 

He  prates  to  Holcroft,  named  ^^The  Proud," 

Whose  head  so  deafen'd  whirls ; 
He'd  rather  walk  among  the  crowd, 

Or  hear  yon  haxping  girls. 

A  secret  with  two  gentle  hawksi 

Perch  o*er  a  sleeping  hoimd ; 
Its  keeper,  as  Earl  Woden  talks. 

Makes  comicinus  sound. 

Lord  Holcroft  eyes  the  man  with  hate, 

Who  having  ears,  should  think ; 
That  when  our  earl  begins  to  prate. 

There  is  no  time  to  drink. 

"  Young  Ere,"  he  roars,  "  was  bolder  than 

The  most  in  that|>oor  fight. 
Good  Heaven !  all  know,  hath  made  the  mail, 

But  I  have  made  the  Jenighti'* 

Young  ladies  goodly,  dight,  and  fair. 

Are  at  the  porch  beneath. 
Melitha,  bold  earl's  daughter,  there, 

In  silence  twines  a  wreath. 

The  poem,  not  only  from  the  singular  ciroum- 
atanoes  of  the  unhappy  author,  but  firom  its  own 
merits  and  originality,  deserves  to  reach  a  third, 
and  many  other  editions.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
remarkalue  books  which  we  have  lately  seen. 
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Auouar  SIst-^YiBOonnt  Palmer&ton  has  'gone 
to  shoot  pheasants  with  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon  at 
St.  Clond,  and  the  politicians  who  suppose  that 
he  has  sold  his  conutry  three  or  four  times  during 
his  long  life,  imagine  that  he  is  there  on  some 
political  plot — an  absurd  imagination. 

The  Queen  returned  to  Osborne  this  afternoon 
from  her  German  journey,  which  has  been  a  popu- 
lar affair  among  the  Germans,  alike  of  the  great 
and  the  small  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  professions  of  Napoleon, 
uneasiness  exists  in  Eranoe  among  the  Protestant 
population,  who  find  that  means  are  adopted  to 
narrow  their  influence  and  numbers. 

September  Ist  —  Among  the  strange  para- 
graphs of  Indian  news  one,  just  to  hand,  reminds 
people  of  the  days  when  the  wealth  of  that  country 
was  deemed  inexhaostible.  We  have  all  heard  for 
some  time  of  the  Nawab  of  Banda,  who  joined  the 
rebels  at  Calpee,  after  having  been  expelled  from 
his  own  fort  and  town.  This  chief  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  of  more  solid  wealth  than  all  the 
Rothschilds.  A  company  of  the  43rd  Native 
Madras  Infantry  have  caught  his  cartar  of  gold, 
jewellry,  and  rupees — the  latter  amount  to  the 
large  sum  of  £400,000.  They  wonld  form  a  good 
prize  for  one  regiment.  The  gold  and  jewels  are 
returned  at  valae  for  £9,000,000— the  largest 


prize  ever  oaughi.  No  Spanish  galleon  ever 
equalled  that  mass  of  bullion  and  diamonds.  The 
jewels  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  property  of 
the  Pcishwas  iu  old  times.  Although  this  romance 
of  gold  digging  may  be  exaggerated,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  immense  riches  have  changed 
hands  during  the  Indian  war. 

2nd — The  Turkish  Government  has  made  ano- 
ther loan  in  this  country  of  nominally  three 
millions.  A  considerable  part  of  this  loan  is  said 
to  have  been  subscribed  by  some  Scottish  banks 
and  companies.  The  return^  the  money  is  very 
good,  while  it  lasts.  The  return  of  the  money  is 
always  more  doubtful.  The  East  Indian  empire 
has  taken  eight  millions  during  the  year  from 
capitalists,  and  foreign  governments  nearly  a 
similar  sum. 

All  America  blazes  with  excitement  respecting 
the  Sub- Atlantic  cable,  of  which  the  whole  sub- 
stance and  sum  of  credit,  bating  fractions,  is  taken 
for  the  Slates.  This  is  unfair,  but  not  unlike  the 
elevcr  people  of  the  Union.  To  begin  with 
capital,  they  did  not  find  one-tenth  of  the  money 
necessary.  They  did  not  make  any  part  of  the 
cable,  or  any  one  of  the  instruments,  or  anything 
whatever,  absolntely  necessary  for  the  work  to  be 
done.  The  invention  of  electric  telegraphing  did 
not  occur  in  the  States.    The  oldest  notice  of  (be 
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scheme  refers  to  experimeuts  now  one  hundred  and 
siity  years  old,  at  Renfrew — in  Scotland,  of  coarse 
— aJthougb,  since  then  Kenfrews  ha?e  doubtless 
been  bailt  in  the  Union.  The  practical  employ- 
ment of  it  for  business  business  purposes  is  a 
recent  matter  in  England,  of  which  the  patentees 
can  speak  for  themselyes. 

3rd — ^The  Birmingham  Musical  Festival  yester- 
day realised  £2,789  6s. — a  large  snm  for  a  place 
with  the  population  of  Birmingham.  A  new.  music 
ball  at  Newcastle  was  also  opened  yesterday.  All 
the  English  towns  of  any  magnitude  will  soon  have 
efficient  places  of  this  nature.  Yesterday,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  entertained  Mr.  Bright,  the 
engineer  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  to 
dinner.  The  Jjord  Lieutenant  refused  to  attend, 
because  he  understood  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  was 
an  invited  guest.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton  declined 
to  meet  the  Cardinal,  because  the  Queen's  heallh 
had  been  omitted  from  the  list  of  toasts  at  a 
priestly  dinner  in  Ballinasloe.  The  Earl  was  right, 
but  the  priests,  we  understood,  only  used  water 
now,  and  may  not  think  it  good  enough  for  the 
purpose.     That  would  be  a  mistake  too. 

4th — Many  of  the  railway  companies  have  re- 
cently held  their  hdlf*  yearly  meetings,  and  they 
make  complaints  of  the  decline  in  business  and  in 
dividends.  The  truth  stands  thus  :  These  com- 
panies expended  much  more  money  than  was 
necessary  on  their  works,  and  now  they  make  the 
public  pay  for  what  they  required,  and  what  they 
did  not  want.  The  dividend  on  the  Edinburgh 
and  Gbsgow  will  be  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent., 
but  that  would  be,  perhaps,  five  per  cent,  on  what 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line  should  have  cost, 
and  is  four  and  five-eights  per  cent,  on  the  price 
now  paid  for  the  stock  of  that  company.  The 
ledoction  on  the  receipts  of  those  lines  arise  from 
the  feeling  that  the  difference  in  their  fares  between 
flist,  second,  and  third  class  is  exorbitant,  and 
unless  some  remedy  be  found  in  the  shareholders* 
wisdom — there  will  be  none  in  the  directors'  for 
that  wrong — the  natural  remedy  will  become 
stronger. 

6th — The  Queen  and  suite  left  Osborne  this 
morning  at  an  early  hour,  and  travelled  to  Leeds, 
which  they  reached  at  six  o'clock.*  The  loyalty  of 
the  Yorkshire  towns,  as  became  them,  was  strongly 
demonstrated  in  doth;  and  Leeds,  always  crowded, 
was  overflowed  by  swarms  from  its  tributary  towns, 
some  of  them  almost  equal  to  itself  in  magnitude. 
The  Royal  party  remained  at  the  Mayor's  house 
for  the  night. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany intimates  to- day  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  cable,  and  they  have  been  unable 
to  make  out  any  signals  since  the  4th.  That 
circumstance  was  known. 

7th —  The  Queen  has  opened  the  new  Town  Hall 
at  Leeds,  this  forenoon,  with  great  ceremony. 
The  building  cost  £100,000  and  is  worthy  of  the 
town.  After  the  ceremony  the  Queen  knighted 
the  Mayor»  8ir  Peter  Fairbaim,  and  then  proceeded 


to  llolyrood  Palace.  There  is  no  political  news  in 
the  world—nothing  but  the  Queen's  progress,  aud 
the  exuberant  loyalty  of  Yorkshire.  The  French 
Emperor,  the  Spanish  Queen,  and  the  Russian 
Emperor  are  all  upon  similar  tours  at  present. 
They  have  become  fashionable  in  Royal  families.. 

8lh  —The  number  of  Sabbath  school  scholars 
who  joined  in  the  procession  at  Leeds,  formed 
yesterday  to  receive  the  Queen,  was  upwards  of 
32,000.  In  17S4  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
Sunday  schools  of  Leeds  was  2,400.  The  mem- 
bers of  benevolent  societies  in  the  procession 
exceeded  24,000. 

The  agitation  in  the  Turkish  empire  continues 
and  is  now  described  as  a  disease  of  ten  years 
standing — the  revival  of  the  leal  once  exhibited 
by  the  Asiatics  for  the  Prophet,  including  more 
careful  observance  of  ceremonies;  and,  among 
them  the  slaying  of  infidels  when  convenient. 

Prince  Napoleon,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
his  cousin  the  Emperor  as  his  Lieutenant  in 
Algeris,  will  not,  it  is  now  said,  visit  that  colony, 
but  be  turned  into  a  sort  of  colonial  minister 
residing  under  inspection  at  Paris. 

9th — The  Queen  and  court  have  arrived  at 
Balmoral,  on  the  Dee.  That  Highland  Palsce. 
under  the  shade  of  Loch  na  Gar,  and  bordering 
with  the  birks  of  Abcrgeldy,  has  now  been  got  into 
shape,  and  her  Majesty  will  remain  there  probably 
five  or  six  weeks. 

The  harvest  is  nearly  cut  down  in  all  lowland 
districts,  and  stands  considerably  over  an  average, 
with  the  exceptions  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  produce 
not  cereal,  and  requiring  not  to  be  cut  down  but  to 
be  taken  up.  The  bad  news  of  the  former  may 
be  exaggerated,  but  by  the  latter  great  losses  have 
been  sustained.^ 

Considerable  doubt  is  now  expressed  regarding 
the  working  of  the  Atlantic  wire.  The  fault  is 
considered  decisively  against  ita  use  by  some 
electricians. 

10th— The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  will  pay  to  the 
British,  as  expenses  of  the  war  concluded  now, 
£3,000,000,  and  to  the  French  £1,200,000.  The 
feeling  that  the  Atlantic  cable  is  all  wrong  some- 
where becomes  stronger  daily. 

11th— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  almost  be- 
headed,  aud  altogether  dismissed,  his  ministry  for 
permitting  himself  and  his  family  to  spend  too 
much  money.  The  Treasury  is  in  distress.  Avery 
good  joke  oppears  in  the  German  papers.  Prince 
Alfred,  they  say,  has  left  Berlin  for  Vienna  to 
inspect  the  German  contingent.  And  much  good 
the  contingent  will  derive  from  inspection  by  a 
young  boy  of  fourteen.  Bullion  continues  to  flow 
into  the  country.  The  current  last  week  gave 
£452,930  in,  and  £182,083  out. 

13th— A  mail  is  telegraphed  from  India,  but  it 
has  no  very  important  intelligence.  Mann  Singh 
has  been  relieved  by  Sir  Hope  Grant.  His 
besiegers  did  not  stop  to  dispute  the  matter,  bat 
cleared  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mann 
Singh's  fort  on  the  approach  of  General  Grant, 
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80  As  to  give  bis  men  no  trouble.  There  arc  con- 
siderable troubles  in  many  parts  of  India  still. 
The  Gwalior  Contingent  were  said  to  Imve  been 
defeated  bj  General  Roberts  on  the  lith  August. 
The  Mahomedans  of  the  East  are  not  more  actively 
mischievous  than  those  of  the  west.  Conspiracies 
have  been  discovered  to  murder  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  are  con- 
sidered too  liberal  by  their  subjects  for  the  times. 

14th — A  bad  accident  occurred  last  evening  at 
a  music  hall  in  Sheffield.  A  cry  of  fire  was 
raised.  A  rush  was  made  for  the  doors.  The 
passages  were  narrow.  Several  people  are  said  to 
have  been  killed.  Their  deaths,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  were  caused  by  narrow  doors,  or  too  few  of 
them.  If  people  had  confidence  that  they  could 
all  get  out  in  a  short  time,  they  would  not  make 
these  murderous  rushes  to  the  door. 

15th-»The  Great  Eastern  steamship  is  to  be 
sold  for  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  to  a 
new  company,  who  engage  to  finish  the  vessel,  and 
put  it  into  business. 

The  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  continues  to  be  an 
object  of  speculation.  Indistinct  notions,  like 
articuktions,  are  observed  still,  as  if  the  electricians 
at  Newfoundland  were  persevering  in  the  effort  to 
rouse  their  friends,  but  nothing  can  be  made  of 
them. 

>  16th --—The  Indian  mail  brings  many  details. 
Mann  Singh,  the  largest  landowner  of  Oude,  who 
was  besieged  by  the  Begum,  had  joined  Sir  Hope 
Grant.  Nana  Sahib  is  believed  to  be  in  Nepaol, 
in  destitute  circumstances,  probably.  Peace  had 
been  concluded  with  the  Chinese  near  Pekin.  The 
compensation  is  said  to  be  something  considerable, 
and  to  be  payable  out  of  the  Canton  port  taxes, 
but  the  Cantonese,  at  the  most  recent  dates— 22ud 
July — had  recommenced  the  murder  of  Europeans. 

The  Bank  of  England,  at  the  meeting  today, 
declared  a  dividend  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
for  the  half  year. 

17th — The  Russians  are  said  to  have  purchased 
from  the  Sardinians  the  port  of  Villa  Francas,  in 
the  Mediterranean.  They  have  taken  a  lease  of 
the  port  instead  of  making  a  purchase.  They  are 
not  to  make  of  it  a  second  Gibraltar,  as  some 
people  allege,  but  to  use  it  as  a  depot  of  stores  for 
the  Odessa  and  Mediterranean  Steam  Shipping 
Company.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  notice 
the  circumstances  and  time  when  the  Russians 
have  first  got  ground  on  the  Mediterranean  shore. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hope  for  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph.  The  fault  is  supposed  to  be  230  miles 
from  Yalentia.  Rejoicings  for  the  success  of  the 
scheme  were  indescribably  grand  at  New  York  and 
other  United  States  cities,  when  the  stoppage  of 
the  communication  had  occured. 

18th — The  bullion  in  the  Bank  now  approaches 
nineteen  millions.  Consols  sell  at  97i.  Large 
remittances  in  gold  are  anticipated.  The  new 
gold  diggings  on  Frazer*s  River  promise  well,  and 
will  attract  many  emigrants. 

The   comet  occupies   the  void  caused  by  an 


unprecedented  dearth  of  political  news.  It  is  now 
seen  evening  and  morning.  Its  train  has  been 
developed  gradually,  and  it  becomes  brighter  day 
after  day. 

20th — Political  personages  are  concerning  them- 
selves with  registration  societies,  and  contemplate 
a  general  election  next  year.  So  there  must  be 
some  truth  in  the  report  of  a  new  Reform  Bill. 

Another  new  park  has  been  won  to  the  people— « 
this  time  at  Stockport — won  or  wrung  out  of 
misery.  During  the  crisis  when  many  operatives 
of  that  town  were  out.  of  employment,  some 
parties  thought  that  a  marsh  which  belonged  to 
the  town  might  be  turned  into  a  public  park.  That 
was  done.     It  was  opened  yesterday. 

21st — ^The  memorable  fact  of  the  day  is  that 
Lord  Brougham,  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire, 
inoogurated  the  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  erected 
there  at  a  cost  of  £1  600,  in  an  oration  not  less 
brilliant  and  scientific  than  might  have  been  ez-> 
pected  from  the  great  orator  thirty  years  since. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  died  in  March,  1727,  in  his  85th 
year.  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards, 
the  people  of  his  native  village  record,  in  a  statue 
of  bronze,  on  a  pedestal  of  Anglesea  marble,  an 
imperishable  name.  Brougham's  oration,  taking 
his  years  into  the  reckoning,  is  the  most  admirable 
that  he  has  ever  made. 

22nd — When  one  door  shuts  another  opens. 
As  other  Parliaments  are  closed  up,  the  King  of 
Holland  opened  his  on  Wednesday,  with  a  very 
pretty  speech,  in  which  he  proposes  to  make  more 
railways,  set  free  the  slaves,  reduce  taxation,  reform 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  triumphs  in  prosperity. 
That  is  a  King  whom  a  Parliament  may  be  glad  to 
meet. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  done  something  to 
render  permanent  the  powers  of  Regency  possessed 
by  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 

23rd — The  British  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  holds  its  annual  meeting  for  the 
present  year  at  Leeds.  The  meeting  will  be  well 
attended  in  Yorkshire,  and  find  many  local  matters 
worthy  of  making  a  note  of.  However,  the  Asso- 
ciation do  not  now  attend  so  much  to  local  pecu- 
liarities as  to  general  statistics  and  science. 

24th— The  Board  of  Trade  returns  published 
to  day  &bovv  a  decline  of  cxportations  in  August 
last,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month 
last  year,  of  £504,042.  The  total  decrease  on  the 
eight  months  of  the  year  now  past,  is  over  nine 
millions,  and  in  value  over  ten  per  cent.  The 
decline  will  not  continue  after  the  current  month, 
as  the  cxportations  of  last  year  began  to  fall  in 
October. 

A  Royal  Commission  is  engaged  at  Weedon  in 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  blnnders  committed 
in  the  clothing  department  of  the  military  service. 

25th — ^The  bullion  at  the  Bank  on  Wednesday 
last  stood  at  £19,134,065,  being  the  largest  sum 
for  the  year.  Consols  sell  for  97i,  or  thereby, 
and  at  that  price  operators  will  not  purchase.  The 
harvest  is  well  secured  over  the  country,  and  is. 
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oertainlj,  aWe  an  average,  so  that  twelve  months 
6f  low  prices  may  be  expected.  The  comet,  which 
has  shown  head  and  tail  for  some  time  past,  both 
morning  and  evening,  is  now  a  very  beautiful  object 
when  nights  are  dear,  keeping  close  by,  and  rush- 
ing  rapidly  towards,  the  sun. 

27th — The  treaty  with  China  has  been  published 
this  morning  It  contains  56  articles,  of  which,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  fifty  are  formalities.  It  concedes 
(in  the  81st  article)  the  delivery  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  of  any  Chinese  criminals  who  may  take 
refuge  on  British  territory.  This  seems  to  involve 
the  restitution  of  political  fugitives,  who  would  be 
considered  criminals  in  China. 

The  yellow  fever  is  prevalent  at  New  Orleans. 
For  a  month  past  the  deaths  have  been  nearly  one 
hundred  daily.  At  New  York,  a  mob  pulled  down 
the  quarantine  buildings  erected  on  Stettin  Island, 
from  a  dread  that  the  disease  might  spread.  One 
British  captain  says  that  600  of  our  seamen  die 
from  that  disease  in  the  port  of  Kio  annually.  The 
statement  must  surely  be  exaggerated. 


2Sth — The  channel  between  England  and  Franoe 
is  getting  into  an  extremely  defensive  state.  la 
addition  to  Cherbourg,  it  is  said  to-day  that  the 
French  Government  propose  to  appropriate  sii 
millions  sterling  for  the  defence  of  Havre,  and  lots 
of  money  for  other  places — Boulogne,  Calais— 
everywhere.  This  expenditure  does  not  look  as  if 
the  empire  were  peace.  A  report  runs  that  Napo- 
leon has  invited  the  Eussfan  Emperor  to  Paris. 
The  assassins  would  deem  that  too  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  abused,  and  yet  the  Russian  Emperor 
is  a  good-natured  personage.  News  from  Indis 
runs  that  the  Gwalior  rebels  had  been  defeated 
on  the  14th  August,  by  General  Bx)berts,  with  the 
loss  of  700  killed.  An  engagement  had  occurred 
with  the  new  police  in  Oude,  wherein  the  rebels 
were  defeated.  General  Napier  had  retaken  the 
fort  of  Fecuree,  on  the  24th  August,  after  thirty 
hours*  shelliog.  Two  disarmed  regiments  of  Ben- 
gal Sepoys  had  mutinied  at  Mooltan,  along  with 
some  disarmed  artillerymen.  Thej  were  cut  down 
or  dispersed. 
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The  Queens  of  ScQiland.    By  Aonbs  Stricnland. 

Vol.  VII.      Edinburgh:    William   Blackwood 

and  Sons. 
Thi  seventh  volume  of  this  work  contains  Mary 
Stuart's  prison  life  in  England,  from  her  engage- 
ment with  Norfolk  to  her  death  on  the  scaffold  at 
Fotheringay.  Miss  Strickland  has  therefore  been 
obliged  to  deal  with  the  most  disputativc  period  of 
English  and  Scotch  history.  The  two  kingdoms 
were  ruled  by  two  Queens.  The  Queen  of  Scot- 
land was  heiress  of  the  English  crown  and  cousin 
of  the  English  Qaeen.  Mary  Stuart  was  said  to 
he  the  most  accomplisiied  and  the  most  beautiful 
wnriian  of  her  time.  Elizabeth  of  England  was  a 
strong-minded  woman,  perhaps  not  altogclhcr 
fascinating,  but  not  less  jealous  of  rivals  on  that 
accoont.  They  were  opponents  in  religion.  Eli- 
zabeth was  the  champion  of  such  reformation  as 
had  passed  over  England.  Mary  Stuart  was  an 
orphan  and  a  Bx>man  Catholic  from  infancy.  The 
strong  and  vigorous  arms  of  her  ancestors,  who 
would  have  shielded  her  youth  from  injuries  and 
insults,  were  in  the  grave.  The  chivalrous  king 
and  knight  who  might  have  lived  to  watch  her 
steps  up  to  womanhood,  but  for  Fiodden ;  and 
who  was  expected  to  return  by  many  of  her  sub- 
jects ;  or  the  broken-hearted  prince  who  perished 
ere  she  could  know  his  love,  might  have  changed 
by  their  living  the  mode  of  Mary  Stuart's  life 
and  death.  Although  she  was  from  her  birth  a 
Princess  and  the  Qoeen  of  Scotland,  yet  she  was 
educated  in  France.  This  circumstance  imparted 
those  French  influences  to  her  character  that  may 
explain  many  of   her  misfortunes.     Our  history 


presents  no  life  more  oalamitoos  thkn  that  of  this 

Princess.  A  Queen — an  orphan — ^a  widow— almost 

ere  her  infancy,  certainly  ere  the  years  of  girlhood 

had  passed  away — she  was  brought,  through  the 

Dauphin's  death ,  from  France  to  Scotland,  in  the 

midst  of  great  excitement  on  religious  subjects. 

She  was  a  sinoare  Roman  Catholic,  but  she  had 

more  of  the  original  Stewart  characteristics  than 

I  her   descendants  on  the  English  throne.     Her 

I  grandfather  would  not  have  permitted  persecution, 

;  after  he  began  to  comprehend  the  subject ;  and 

I  his  descendant  would  have  been  equally  tolerant  if 

she  had  been  anrrounded  with  good  cou&aellors. 

Although  Mary  Stuart  stands  out  in  history  as 
the  most  interesting  lady  in  our  annals — almost  in 
any  courtly  records— yet  her  biography  has  yet 
to  be  written — by  one  who  could  grasp  her  posi- 
tion in  its  educational,  political,  and  social  peon- 
liarilies,  trace  her  Bufferings  and  her  temptations 
without  prejudice,  and  deal  justly  by  all  parties 
who  group  around  this  stately  central  figure.  The 
work  will  yet  be  done — it  has  yet  to  be  done. 
Miss  Strickland,  like  her  predecessors,  is  an  able 
partisan.  She  places  her  own  views  in  the  best 
light ;  she  makes  those  public  men  whom  she 
traduces  wear  the  worst  poasible  character ;  she 
polishes  to  a  fake  brilliancy  the  character  of  those 
who  serve  her  purpose.  The  more  interesiiag 
accusations  in  the  volume  are  fortified  by  a  foot- 
note, "  Tytler."  That  is  merely  running  round  a 
circle — making  one  enthusiast  security  for  another 
enthusiast,  and  getting  nothing  by  the  transfer. 
Tytler,  as  an  authority,  with  his  black  pbs  for 
cpnneoting  links  of  evidence  has  long  ago  been 
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disposed  of ;  »nd  we  do  not  went  to  figbt  the  quiet 
old  gentleman's  statements  o?er  again  in  the  work 
of  this  lady.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  enthu- 
siasm is  the  only  charge  which  we  should  make 
against  either  of  the  two — enthusiasm  without 
that  analytical  faculty  which  would  have  balanced 
the  admiration  felt  for  the  unhappy  sufferer  by  her 
historians. 

The  gross  injustice  of  Miss  Strickland  towards 
many  of  the  Scotch  peers  comes  t>at  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  volume  : — 

The  great  ohject  of  Lord  Boyd's  minrion  to  Scotland 
yrsB  to  deliver  conciliatoiy  letters  from  Mary  to  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  convention  of  nohles  at  Perth, 
offering  them  her  pardon,  and  indomnity  for  their  past 
conduct,  if  they  would  unite  with  her  loyal  suhjects  in 
rati^ing  the  treaty  for  her  liberation  and  restoration, 
which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Kngliah  Council, 
and  co-operate  with  her  loyal  subjects  in  appointing 
judges  to  try  the  legality  of  her  marriage  with  the 
£an  of  Bothwell,  in  order  that,  if  it  were  found  illegal, 
sentence  of  nullity  might  be  declared,  and  herself  re- 
leased from  that  wedlock,  with  liberty  to  marry  where 
she  pleased.  • 

If  Mary's  conduct  in  regard  to  Bothwell  had  been 
such  as  her  adversaries  represented,  she  would  scarcely 
have  demanded  a  process  which  could  not  fail  to  in- 
volve inquiries  and  discussions,  such  asino  guiltv 
woman  would  venture  to  provoke;  but  she  was  not 
only  willing,  but  anxious  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  was  contracted 
should  be  investigated  by  friend  and  foe.  Far  different 
was  the  deportment  of  the  traitors,  who  had  pledged 
themselves  to  accomplish  that  unhallowed  wedlock, 
and  after  they  had  done  so,  taken  advantage  of  their 
own  wrong,  o^  making  it  the  pretext  for  dethroning 
and  calumniating  their  royal  victim.  The  scrutiny 
■he  boldly  challenged,  they  shrank  lh>m  and  shame- 
lessly averted,  by  the  taunting  exclamation, — '*  If  the 
Queen,  our  Sovereign's  mother,  wish  to  be  quit  of 
BothwelL  let  her  write  to  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
execute  liim  for  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  her  hus- 
band; that  will  be  her  most  effectual  divorce,  and  then 
she  may  marry  whom  s^e  will." 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  would  tliese  men  and  their 
literary  organ,  Buchanan,  have  said  of  Mary,  if,  acting 
on  their  suggestion,  she  had  so  far  departed  from  her 
duty  as  a  sovereign,  as  to  use  her  influence  with  a 
foreign  prince  to  put  one  of  her  subiecU  to  deatli  for 
an  oftence  for  which  ho  had  been  triua  in  the  Justiciar^' 
Court  of  Scotland,  before  the  Lords  of  Session,  and 
acquitted  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  whose  verdict,  how- 
ever partial  and  erroneous,  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
three  estates  of  Scotland  assembled  in  parliament? 
The  very  men  who  made  this  ribald  requisition,  with- 
*  out  having  entered  into  a  bond  with  the  said  Bothwell, 
engaging  themselves,  under  their  own  hands  and  seals, 
to  maintain  and  defend  him  to  tbe  utmost  of  their 
power,  and  bear  him  harmless  from  any  pursuit  for  the 
orirae  for  which  they  now  required  his  life  to  be  taken, 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  forms  of  law  and  justice, 
by  a  despotic  sentence  in  a  foreign  land. 

When  we  look  for  some  evidence  of  the  value 
belonging  to  this  quotation,  we  find  it  in  a  foot- 
note, "Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,"  without 
further  reference  to  chapter  or  volume ;  and  yet 
Miss  Strickland  makes  this  unsupported  assertion 
a  ground  for  attacking  Buchanan,  who  may  have 
never  known  of  its  existence  as  a  rumonr ;  while 
Bothwell  was  liable  to  death  as  a  traitor  attainted 
without  any  reference  to  his  marriage^  or  even  the 
murder. 


Equally  ungenerous  is  Miss  Strickland's  attacks 
on  John  Knox.  The  Puritan  was  a  man  of  severe 
morals.  His  heart  was  doubtless  tainted  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  times.  He  was  the  champion  of 
a  persecuted  and  proscribed  creed,  then  attaining 
the  mastery  in  Scotland.  He  could  not  compre- 
hend Mary  Stuart's  character,  and  he  disliked 
those  revels  that,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  humble 
residence,  disturbed  the  quiet  of  his  people's  Sab-' 
baths*  John  Knox  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of 
strictly  domestic  character,  with  a  heart  full  of 
love  to  all  whom  he  deemed  loveable.  There  are 
few  Scotchmen  who  will  be  easily  persuaded  that 
he  compassed  the  death  of  any  person  whose  life 
could  be  spared,  and  it  requires  much  mystical 
learning  indeed  to  connect  the  few  words  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  following  passage  with  any  desire 
for  Queen  Mary's  death  : — 

The  warning  Mary  had  received  was  correct,  her 
apprehensions  only  too  well-founded.  Sir  Nicholas 
Elphinstone  was  the  bearer  of  a  petition,  signed  by  the 
Regent  and  his  creatures,  representing  to  Elizabeth, 
*'  that  as  Mary  was  the  fountain  from  whom  all  ike 
commotions,  seditions,  and  practices  that  troubled 
England  did  flow,  so  her  remaining  in  that  realm  gave 
her  opportunity  to  continue  them;  and  that  the  best 
means  of  bringing  quiet  to  both  countries,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  security  of  the  religion,  was  to  send  her  back 
to  Scotland,  where  she  would  be  cut  off  from  all  means 
of  continuing  her  correspondence  with  foreign  princes 
their  and  ambassadors."  A  reouisition  for  her  blood 
was  at  the  same  time  sent  by  John  Knox  to  Cecil,  in  a 
mystical  letter,  exhorting  him  *'  to  be  thankful  to  God 
for  benefits  received,"  meaning  the  suppression  of  the 
northem  rebellion;  and  warning  him  ^'that,  if  he 
struck  not  at  the  root,  the  brancnes,  which  appeared 
to  be  broken,  would  bud  more  ouickly  than  men  could 
believe,  and  with  greater  force  tnan  would  be  wished;" 
adding  emphaticaUy,  *^Qod  grant  yon  wisdom.  In 
haste  of  [at]  Edinburgh,  the  second  of  Jannar.  Youn 
to  command  in  God,"  signed,  ^*  John  Knox,  with  his 
one  foot  in  the  grave."  A  striking  exemplification 
this  of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death!  Knox's 
enthusiastic  demand  for  the  slaughter  of  his  captive 
sovereign  was  reiterated  and  enforced  by  Elphinstone, 
in  his  conferences  with  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers, 
lie  also  entreated  her  majesty  to  consider  the  "dangers 
that  might  ensue  to  both  realms  by  the  increase  of  the 
factions  which  favoured  Paptistry  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots'  title,  unless  the  Regent  were  properly  supported 
with  arms,  money,  and  ammunition,  which,  if  she 
would  accord,  he  and  his  friends  would  continue,  on 
reasonable  wages,  to  serve  her  as  they  had  done  their 
native  princess  in  Scotland.  That  the  heads  of  all  the 
troubles  that  had  lately  disquieted  her,  were  in  her 
power,  and  if  she  did  not  provide  a  remedy,  whatever 
mischief  followed  would  rest  on  herself." 

Mary  Stuart,  after  her  return  to  Scotland,  was 
married  to  Lord  Darnley ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fate 
of  acoomplished,  beautiful,  and  energetic  women 
to  have  often  stapid  husbands.  Darnley  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  useless  husband  that  could  have 
been  selected  at  the  time  from  the  Scotch  peerage 
for  their  young  Queen.  Wild  and  lawless  as  were 
many  of  the  nobles  who  frequented  Holyrood,  they 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  brave  men.  A  Douglas 
or  the  Hepburn*  a  Lindsay  or  an  Erskine,  or  a 
Gordon  would,  at  least,  have  protected  the  Grown 
from  insult.  The  wretched  volnptuary  to  whom 
the  young  Queen  was  wed  had  not  one  recommeo- 
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dalion  for  the  ardaous  position  into  which  he 
was  thrast.  His  murder,  and  he  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  Queen  to  Both  well,  form  dark 
blots  upon  lier  ciiaracter.  which  may,  we  think,  be 
fairly  cleared  away.  The  tales  respecting  Bizzio 
were  never  worth  the  importance  attached  to  them 
by  some  of  the  monarchs*  persecators.  Her  sab- 
seqpent  history  to  the  period  when  she  sought 
refuge  from  defeat  in  the  English  territory,  and 
found  a  prison,  is  one  of  sorrow.  All  her  future 
life  was  suffering.  Yet  in  those  English  prisons 
her  hand  was  sought  by  noble  and  princely  suitors 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  perished  on  the  scaffold  from 
bis  engagement  to  Queen  Mary.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester  expected  once  to  gain  a  near  step  to  the 
English  throne  by  assuming  the  place  of  that 
Duke.  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  most  successful 
of  the  Austrian  commanders  by  land  and  sea, 
thought,  with  Spanish  aid,  to  invade  England,  and 
rescue  the  miserable  prisoner,  whom  he  wished  to 
make  his  wife ;  but  the  plot  was  communicated  by 
the  Prince  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  armament  would  have 
been  too  late.  Afterwards  the  Austrian  Prince 
sought  to  obtain  the  release  of  Mary  by  negocia- 
lion,  but  Elizabeth  refused  his  terms,  believing 
that  they  might  lead  to  a  new  family,  who  would 
have  a  claim  on  the  English  throne,  and  yet  be 
closely  connected  with  the  most  Romanist  house 
on  the  continent.  This  view  of  Elizabeth's  policy 
has  not  been  adequately  urged  in  defence  of  her 
conduct,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  the  thought  that 
more  kindness,  a  more  womanly  treatment  of  the 
Scotch  Queen,  would  have  been  creditable  to 
Elizabeth.  Mary  Stuart  could  not  have  forgotten 
that  her  own  son  was  that  Protestant  Prince  for 
whom  her  cousin  sought  to  preserve  England's 
throne.  Miss  Strickland's  volume  is  in  many  pas- 
sages, especially  her  descriptive  passages,  written, 
as  her  former  volumes  have  .been,  in  a  very 
interesting  style.  She  alleges  that  Sheffield  was 
largely  indebted  to  its  melancholy  prisoner's  wealth 
for  the  progress  of  its  cutlery  trade,  but  we  can- 
not say  that  she  bears  any  favourable  testimony  to 
the  climate  of  that  English  region  of  steel  and 
steel-working  : — 

The  sick  and  sorrowful  captive  was  removed  on  the 
28th  of  November  from  Cnatsworth  and  the  sweet 
valley  of  the  Derwent,  over  the  chain  of  rugged  hUla 
familarly  called  **the  backbone  of  England/'  to  the 
bleak,  feudal  domain,  Sheffield  Castle  and  Manor,  in- 
herited by  her  keeper  from  his  renowned  ancestor,  John 
Talbot,  the  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Castle  was 
seated  on  the  lofty  hill,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Don  and  Sheaf;  from  the  latter  the  name  of  the  town 
is  derived,  whidi  Camden  describes  as  ^*  famous  for  its 
smiths  *,"  its  reputation  for  keen  cutlery  was  still  more 
ancient^  for  old  Chaucer  celebrates  the  Sheffield  knife 
as  a  weapon  of  personal  defence  The  armourers  who, 
enjoying  the  patronage  of  the  warlike  family  of  Talbot, 
built  their  forges  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle-hill,  were 
doubtless  the  originators  of  those  unrivalled  manufac- 
turers in  steel  and  iron  which,  enjoying  a  world-wide 
reputation,  have  raised  the  town  of  Sheffield  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  wealth  and  statistical  importance. 

Mary  Stuart  could  not  fail  to  perceiye  the  Buperiority 
of  the  well- tempered  penknives  and  sharp  scissors  made 


at  Sheffield  to  those  she  obtained  from  France;  and 
possibly  h(T  liberal  commissions  for  presents  to  her 
fontinental  iriciids,  and  favourable  report  of  the  skill 
of  the  artificers  there,  cuntributcd  to  the  progress  of  the 
place  where  she  was  doomed  to  spend  so  many  weary 

{rears  of  restraint.  Money  being  very  scarce  m  Eng- 
and  at  that  time,  the  large  income  aha  derived  from 
her  dower  and  personal  estate  in  France,  proved  a 
source  of  prospenty  to  those  localities  where  it  was  ex- 
pended, and  enabled  her  to  do  many  kind  and  generous 
acts  in  the  way  of  charity  to  the  poor,  and  to  reward 
those  who  obliged  her  and  her  noble  followers.  Shef- 
field, where  she  resided  a  ^ater  number  of  years  than 
at  any  other  of  her  EngUsh  prisons,  experienced,  of 
coiu^,  considerable  benefit  from  the  circulation  of  the 
foreign  gold  she  o]q[>ended  there.  She  never  forgot  that 
she  stood  the  next  in  the  regal  succession,  and  that  the 
contingencies  of  a  day;  or  even  of  an  hour,  might  place 
her  on  the  throne  of  England ;  and  she  always  sought 
to  endear  herself  to  a  people  who  stood  to  her  in  a 
relation,  scarcely  less  interesting  than  her  subjects  in 
Scotland.  Mary  was  not  lodged  in  Sheffield  Castle  on 
her  first  arrival,  but  in  the  newly  built  family  mansion 
cBlled  the  Lodge,  and  subsequently  the  Manor-house, 
nearly  two  miles  distant  from  the  Castle  and  town, 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  spacious  well- 
wodied  park,  with  long  avenues  of  oaks  and  walnut- 
trees,  leading  to  it  from  all  points  of  the  enclosure.  It 
had  two  gardens  and  three  spacious  yards,  an  outer 
and  inner  court.  Mary  Stuart  was  the  first  unfortu- 
nate oueen,  but  not  the  first  prisoner  of  state,  who  had 
been  brought  to  Sheffield  Manor-house  in  sickness  and 
sorrow,  vrith  a  boding  heart ;  for  Cardinal  Wolsey  had 
been  conducted  thither  two  days  after  his  arrest  by  the 
royal  order:  he  remained  in  deep  dejection  ei^teen 
days,  and  died  at  Leicester  on  the  fourth  day  after  his 
departure. 

There  is  one  quotation  which  we  deem  it  just  to 
Miss  Strickland  to  make,  as  it  expresses  an  altera- 
tion in  her  opinion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  share  in 
Queen  Mary's  death.  The  English  Queen  ere  that 
hour  came  was,  with  all  her  vigour,  under  the 
influence  of  counsellors  who  adopted  their  own 
policy,  without  much  regard  for  her  feelings^  and  who 
could  not  look  calmly  forward  to  the  elevation  of 
Mary  to  the  English  throne  : — 

Now,  although  I  freely  avow  Ihat  I  f  nlertain  a  diflercat 
opiniofl  when  writing  my  life  of  Elizabeth,  the  daty  of  a 
hittorian  compels  me  to  declare  that  a  new  and  tingnlar 
light  has  been  thrown  on  that  dark  passage,  the  deafh  of 
Mary  Stuart,  by  the  discovery  of  a  contemporary  doenmeat, 
which,  if  fonuded  on  fact,  transfers  the  guilt  of  that  deed 
entirely  to  those  ministers  who,  having  injured  the  unfortn- 
nate  heiress  of  the  Crown,  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness, 
determined  that  she  should  not  survive  Elisabeth.  The 
document  in  question  is  apparently  the  minnte  of  a  Privy 
Council,  or  Star  Chamber  investigation,  dated  1600,  nearly 
twenty  years  after  Mary*s  execution,  when  death  had  swept 
the  leading  nctors  in  that  historical  drama  from  the  stage. 
WaUingham,  Leicester,  Burleigh,  Hatton,  Paulet,  Elizabith 
herself,  had  all  gone  to  their  great  account,  and  it  is  impos« 
sible  to  conceive  any  motive  for  fabrication  in  the  matter. 
It  is  the  deposition,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  two  persons 
of  the  names  of  Mayer  and  Macaw,  affirming  **  that  the  lale 
Thomas  Harrison,  a  private  and  confidential  secretary  of  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Walshingham,  added  to  the  letten  of  the 
lato  Queen  of  Scotland  those  passages  that  were  afterwards 
brought  in  evidence  against  her,  and  for  which  she  was  con- 
demned to  suffer  death ;  that  he  could  forge  the  hand  and 
signature  of  every  prince  in  Europe,  and  had  done  so  often- 
and  that  he  was  employed  by  said  master,  Sir  Francis  Wal ; 
singham,  to  forge  Queen  Elisabeth's  signature  to  the  deat  t- 
warrant  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  which  none  of  her  ministcn 
could  ever  induce  her  to  sign."  It  is  certain  that  the  war* 
rant  for  Mary*s  execution  remained  six  weeks  in  Davison's 
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hands,  and  signed ;  and  Hint  Elizabeth  ever  did  sign  it,  rests 
on  his  unsupported  testimony,  no  witness  being  presmt 
when,  according  to  his  own  statdnent,  she  set  her  hand  to 
that  instrument,  and  in  the  self  saroo  hour  desired  him  to 
take  measures  for  having  the  necessity  for  using  it  superseded 
by  Marj's  keepers  putting  her  to  death.  The  joint  letter, 
written  by  him  and  Walshingham,  making  the  proposition 
to,  and  its  refusal  by,  Pnulct  and  Drury,  are  undeniable. 

But  whether  the  signature  to  the  warrant  for  Mary's 
execution  was  written  by  the  royal  hand  of  Elisabeth,  or, 
as  Harrison  subsequently  affirmed,  forged  by  him  at  Wal- 
sington's  desire,  that  fatal  instrument  was  undoubtedly  deli-. 
Tered  by  Borleigh  and  his  coadjutors  to  Beale,  without  her 
knowledge  or  sanction,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  February 
3rd,  with  directions  for  him  to  assemble  two  out  of  the  five 
noblemen  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  at  Fotheringhay  Castle, 
and  lake  the  necessary  measures  for  seeing  it  carried  into 
effect. 

The  execation  of  Marj  Stuart,  like  her  niaeteeu 
years'  imprisoDinent  ia  England,  was  a  horrible 
injustice.  It  is  impossible,  under  any  arguments 
from  State  policy,  to  justify  the  course  pursued  by 
her  relative  of  England  towards  the  unfortunate 
Queen.  It  would  be  equally  erroneous  to  impute  the 
responsibility  for  her  death  to  the  English  Sove- 
reign. Still  more  erroneous  it  is  to  cast  the  blame 
of  that  tragedy  upon  the  Protestants.  When  the 
intelligence  of  Queen  Mary's  death  reached  Scot- 
land, Earl  Sinclair  appeared  at  Court  in  a  suit  of 
armour.  King  James  mentioned  to  him  the 
Court  order.  But  said  the  Earl,  "  I  wear  the 
proper  mourning  for  the  Queen  of  Scotland." 
James  did  not  take  the  hint.  H^  was  heir  to  the 
English  Crown.  He  would  wear  it,  and  then  his 
mother's  death  might  be  avenged  cheaply.  Mary 
Stuart  has  had  many  apologists,  but  none  more 
zealous  than  her  last. 


The  India  Religions;  or,  the  EesuUs  of  the  My^te- 
rums  Buddhism,  By  an  Indian  Missionary. 
London :  Thomas  Caulley  Newby. 
A  CONSIDBKABLE  demand  exists  at  the  present 
moment  for  Indian  information  ;  and  many  persons 
want  to  know  more  than  is  generally  known  re- 
garding the  Indian  religions.  The  author  of  this 
little  volume  professes  to  be  an  Indian  missionary. 
He  should  have  put  his  profession  in  the  past 
tense,  because  he  cannot  now  be  a  missionary  with 
his  views.  He  explains  that  the  Bhuddist  rejects 
tiie  entire  visible  world,  and  calls  the  mind  of  man 
a  vapour,  and  so  on.  Some  people  consider  that 
the  system  was  atheistical;  and  of  them  the 
the  author  says  : — 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  atheism  at  all,  but  the  proper 
following  out,  and  the  logical  search  down  to,  its  basis  of  all 
consistent  and  behevable  philosophy.  It  is  the  rigid  mathe- 
matical demonstrations  of  Spinosa  carried  out  and  summed. 
It  is  the  conclusion  and  result  of  Ilobbes*  search — and  vain 
scsirch — for  soul  in  the  relics — self-moved — of  the  senses. 
It  is  the  "form,"  or  "  number,'*  or  "show,"  of  Pythagoras. 
It  is  the  Emptied  Heaven  of  the  Platonists.  It  is  the  ex- 
hausted dream-world  of  the  Mystics ;  the  quietism  of  the 
Quakers;  the  one  nllimate  "mind-eroptyingont"  of  all 
philosophers,  and  of  all  the  supernaturally  laborious  systems 
of  which  philosophy— or  the  getting  behind  nature — ia 
capable.  And  this  is  that  which  the  vain  talkers  of  that 
which  they  do  not  understand  stigmaviae  as  atheism.  Rather 
it  is  making  God  all,  including  we,  onmelves,  by  totally  anni- 


hilating matter,  and  deriding  it  as  a  fiction  and  an  impoa 
sibility. 

The  truth  is,  this  these  sentences  are  hyper- 
naturally  daft.  In  the  next  chapter  we  have 
some  account  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  As  this 
missionary  is  an  apologbt  of  the  Hindoo  creed, 
we  are  disposed  to  give  his  view  of  it  fully.  More- 
over, it  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  account  of  that 
faith.  We  may  believe  that  the  author  has  ex- 
aggerated nothing,  and  that  he  has  not  set  down 
aught  in  malice  concerning  this  ancient  creed  : — 

The  Hindoos  who  profess  this  religion,  have  several  sacred 
books  named  Yedas.  They  are  written  in  Sanscrit,  and  form 
their  religious  and  philosophical  code.  They  admit  the 
metempsychosis ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  belief,  certain 
classes  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  animals.  Brah- 
man ism  commands  the  moderating  of  the  passions,  and 
teaches  the  immortality  of  the  soul— its  purifications  by 
penan'ce  and  voluntary  abstenrnce,  and  a  vast  number  of 
religious  practices.  AH  the  members  of  this  religion,  which 
extends  nearly  thronghout  India,  have,  from  the  remotest 
limes,  been  divided  into  four  castes,  all  intermixture  of  which 
is  forbidden.  Those  castes  are — tlte  Brahmins,  who  are  the 
learoed  and  the  priests,  and  form  the  class  from  which  all 
public  functionaries  are  taken ;  the  Cshatryas,  or  Kettres, 
destined  to  the  military  profession ;  it  is  from  them  that 
sprang  the  Rajahs,  who  established  the  principalities  of  once 
independent  India ;  the  Nairs  of  the  Deccan  are  connected 
with  it.  The  Vaishyas  or  Beiaes,  are  devoted  to  agricnlture, 
cattle  breeding,  and  dealing  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
manufactured  articles.  Those  who  occupy  themselves  in  com- 
merce, especially  in  foreign  countries,  are  styled  Banians ; 
a  great  number  of  the  Mahrattas  belong  to  this  class.  The 
Sndras,  or  Tshutri,  are  the  artisans  and  labourers.  Each 
of  these  four  principal  castes  is  subdivided  into  several 
secondary.  Among  the  Hindoos,  the  descendants  of  those, 
who,  by  unlawful  marriages,  have  derogated  from  the  rights 
of  the  leading  castes,  are  comprised  in  the  ignoble  and  de- 
spised divisions  called  Varna  Sankara.  Still  lower  than  these 
mixed  or  bastard  castes,  we  find  the  unfortunate  Parias.  These 
beings  are  obliged  to  Uve  in  solitary  places,  to  than  the  sight 
of  a  Hindoo,  to  distinguish  their  wells  by  a  circle  of  animals 
bones,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  the  most  disgusting  oc* 
copations.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  eat  everything. 
The  Brahmittical  worship  is  accompanied  by  a  great  number 
of  ceremonies  and  solemn  usages.  Some  of  them  are 
horrible — such  as  the  procession  of  the  god  juggernaut, 
beneath  the  wheels  of  whose  ponderons  car  fanatics  throw 
themselves  to  be  crushed,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  thus 
gaining  the  roost  glorious  of  deaths,  and  eternal  happiness. 
There  are  other  festivals,  in  which  reign  tnmnlt  and  licentious- 
ness, where  the  shameless  Lingam  is  shown  to  the  prostrated 
multitude.  Ablutions  and  lustrations  make  a  prominent 
part  of  the  Brahminical  worship ;  the  images  of  the  divinities 
are  solemnly  washed  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Several  rivers, 
among  which  are  the  Ganges,  Nerbudda,  and  the  Kristna,  are 
held  sacred.  There  are  many  places  to  which  the  Hindoos 
make  pilgrimages;  the  most  celebrated  and  frequented  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be  Juggernaut,  Benares,  Gaya, 
Allahabad,  Tripaty,  Dwaraca,  Somnauth,  Bamisseram,  the  . 
Maransoar  Lake,  Qangoutri,  Joalarauklii,  Oroercuntuc,  Trim- 
baka  Nasser,  Fervattam,  Barkar,  Madura,  and  Bindrabund. 
The  barbarous  custom  of  the  women  of  the  first  two  castes, 
who  immolate  themselves  on  thefnneral  piles  of  their  husbands, 
is  a  remnant  of  tlie  human  sacrifices,  which  were  anciently 
very  frequent.  Even  in  latter  times,  during  epidemics  and 
public  calamities,  Brahmins  have  been  seen  to  throw  them- 
selves from  the  summit  of  a  tower  as  an  expiatory  offering. 

The  author  admits  the  cruelties  and  the  licen- 
tiousness practised  under  this  creed,  from  which, 
without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism, 
the  Christian  rulers  of  the  land  may  have  laboured 
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to  free  their  fellov-subjects.  Thej  hafe  been 
saccessful  in  8e?eral  of  the  cases  enumerated,  and 
that  we  believe  to  be  the  best  monuments  raised  to 
their  rule  in  India.  We  would  believe  naturally 
that  the  Indian  missionary  rejoices  in  these  accoml 
plishments ;  but  he  says  cf  himself,  and  we  fear, 
truly,  •*  Quite  naturally  an  animal  of  four  legs,  man 
has  only,  somehow,  got  upright.  His  very  shauies 
confess  it.** 

We  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient for  mankind  to  walk  on  all  fours,  or  more 
decorous  j  but  the  author  may  try  it,  for  "to  him 
who  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,"  being 
a  missionary  he  will  know  the  context.  He  sums 
up  the  sins  of  the  English  rulers  against  the 
Hindoo  systems  in  the  following  tirade  :— 

Gratpiag  eTerythiog  that  could  render  life  desirable,  the 
£Dghth  have  denied  to  the  people  of  the  ooantry  all  that 
conldrniMthem.  Thcj  hare,  with  contempt  bom  indifference, 
even  if  not  with  more  active  disooontenance,  torned  aside 


from  all  that  should  elevate  the  Hindoo  people.  They  hav« 
outraged  their  caste.  They  have  done  their  best  to  ignor« 
their  religion.  They  even  talk  now  of  no  longer  permitting 
,  it.  They  have  abrogated  their  lavs  of  inheriUnce.  They 
I  have  changed  their  marriage  insUtnlions,  They  have  done 
their  best  to  expose  the  most  sacred  rites  of  their  religion  to 
contempt— not  amongst  'the  English  only,  bat  amongst  the 
Hindoos.  They  have  delivered  op  their  pagoda  property  to 
oonfiication.  They  have  branded  the  people  of  the  entire 
coanlry— even  in  their  official  records— as  "  heathen."  They 
have  seized  the  possessions  of  the  native  princes.  They  have 
converted  to  their  own  use  the  estates  of  the  Indian  nobles. 
They  have  unsettled  the  country  by  their  systematic  exertions. 
They  have  collected  the  revenue— permissively,  perhaps,  bat 
still  under  English  authority— by  means  of  torture.  They 
have  sought  to  uproot  that  which  is  the  most  ancient  aris- 
tocracy in  the  world— the  Indian ;  and  to  degrade  it  to  the 
lowest  oondition.  Now,  what  would  the  Earl  of  ShaOesbary 
—proud  as  he  is  of  hit  position  in  the  peerage  of  England, 
and  lealoos  as  he  is  io  the  cause  of  Chriatian  proselytism— 
•uy  to  saeh  foreign  interferenoe  on  hia  own  order,  and  to 
such  innovations,  on  the  part  of  heathen  straagws,  in  bis 
own  religious  beliefs. 


OUT    OF    TOWN." 


All,  all  are  gone,  the  "old  familiar  faces ;" 
Some  are  gone  down  unto  their  country  places  j 
Shutten  up,  blinds  down— aa  their  departure's  traces 

Tell  they  are  gone. 
Where  are  the  dowagers  f  where'aeach  cosy  dinner  ? 
Where  the  pink-edged  billets  showered  upon  a  sinner. 
Who,  since  Town  thinned,  hath  found  himself  grown 
thinner  ? 

All,  all  are  gone. 

Where's  the  Hyde- park  crinoline?  where  its  glistening 

dresses  f 
Whew,  exelttslTe  "  Almack's"  lady  .patronesses? 
Highland  breezes  blow  about  Macassar-scented  tresses  ? 
All  these  are  gone. 

Where  is  Lord  Derby  ?— where  his  Tory  henchmen  ? 

Some  even  yet,  at  Cherbourg,  fraternise  with  French- 
men, 

Far  away  jfrom  Westminster's  smoke  and  river  stench, 
man. 

All  these  are  gone. 

Where  is  Lord  Chelmsford,  our  •*  great  gun"  of  Chan- 
cery? 

Far  away  from  dusty  courts  and  "  puttings  in  of  an- 
swer"—he 

Walketh  over  green  sward,  or  rideth  on  a  prancer^-he 
Long  since  has  gone. 

Where  is  the  Commons*  seldom  speaking  Speakei  ? 
Wanders  he  o'er  high  Alps  ruddy  health  to  seek,  or 
Stalketh  he  red  deer,  or  frighteneth  grouse,  or  squeaker  ? 
Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Where  is  the  busy  "Boanerges"  editor? 
Is  country  air  for  his  health  a  welcomed  creditor? 
Or  writeth  he  his  leader  still— and  yawneth  when  he's 
read  it — or 

Is  he  too  gone  ? 


Where  is  "Ancient  Pistol,"  James  Earl  of  Cardigan  ? 
Smileth  he  on  country  folks,  "  bearded  like  the  pard," 

•gain,  ^ 

Telling  verbosely  of   that  "Light  Brigade   charge" 

marred  again  ? 

Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Robinson  in  Notre  Dame  now  listeneth  to  Te  Deum  j 
Brown  in  Rome  by  moonlight  is  "  doing  Coliseum," 
Sight-showers  everywhere,  and  moneyed  dupes  to  fee 
*em. 

These  off  are  gone. 

Jolly  Albert  Smith  has  bolted  off  to  China ; 

Minor  Smiths  by  hundreds  have  bolted  up  the  Rhme 


Syntax-like,  sought  whatever  scenes  are  finer. 
All,  all  are  gone. 

Every  one  is  everywhere,  slaying  grouse,  haie,  phea. 

sant; 
I,  alone  in  London,  envying  every  peasant. 
While  at  my  door  loud  knocks  lean  duns  incessant 
They  are  not  gone. 

Oh !  but  to  lie  an  hour  on  balmy  clover, 
Bending  over  the  blossoms— rolling  over,  over  ; 
Or,  by  some  sea-shore,  moHusca  to  discover, 

Would  I  were  gone ! 

Oh  I  but  to  phmge  in  the  salt  surge,  like  a  Triton ; 
Fancy  sniffs  sea  breezes  while  these  lines  I  write -on 
Monday,  by  cheap  train,  I'll  rail  it  off  to  Brighton- 
Would  I  were  gone ! 
Autumn  is  passing— the  falling  leaves  are  yellow- 
Farmers  are    preparing  for  their  "brown   October'* 

mellow — 
Why  alone  in  Louden  sit  I  a  seedy  fellow  ? 
I  WILL  begone  1 
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EARL    DERBY^S    REFORM    BILL. 


To-day,  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  the 
Cabinet  will  assemble  and  consider  inter 
alia  their  differences  on  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  Cabinet  consists  of  two  or  more  parts 
— at  least  two.  The  distinction  between 
them  is  all  the  extent  of  purpose  that 
separates  Conservative  Whigs  from  Philo- 
sophical Radicals.  The  Premier  has,  pro- 
bably, been  never  more  nor  less  than  a 
Conservative  Whig.  The  Indian  Minister 
aspires  to  the  leadership  of  the  philoso- 
phical Radicals.  He  professes  to  believe 
— ^probably  he  believes — in  indefinite 
progress,  seeks  the  greatest  iwssible  happi- 
ness, and  wants  a  perceptible  practising  of 
his  opinions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  more  plan  and  policy  m  his 
transactions  than  either  the  father  or  the 
son.  He  looks  into  the  future  for  elements 
of  stability  to  the  Government.  Living 
to  keep  the  Whigs  from  ofHce,  he  favom's 
any  scheme  which  promises  that  result, 
apd  looks  more  kindly,  perhaps,  to  the 
opinions  of  his  youth  than  to  others  picked 
up  on  his  way  through  the  world.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  goes  with 
the  movement  part^ — for  the  Cabinet 
contains  a  conservative  and  a  movement 
party. 

The  former  agree  in  the  necessity  for 
doing  something.  They  feel  the  impro- 
priety of  standing  still.  Some  small 
nomination  burghs,  therefore,  they  will 
cluster  into  a  knot,  with  one  representative 
for  the  bundle,  instead  of  one  for  each 
constituency.  That  practice  has  prece- 
dents in  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  burghs 
might  be  annexed  to  the  counties ;  but 


that  would  infuse  more  democratic  and 
independent  elements  into  counties.  They 
will  be  tied  up  together,  therefore,  as  if 
the  electors  who  live  by  hammering 
ploughshares  had  an  entirely  different  in- 
terest from  the  electors  who  live  by  using 
them.  When  that  achievement  has  been 
completed  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  the  spare  seats.  Some  of  the 
counties  might  claim  them,  and  the  large 
boroughs  want  them.  Those,  doubtless, 
that  have  the  highest  claim  have  the  worst 
Conservative  cliaracter.  South  Lan- 
cashire and  West  Yorkshire  would  only 
send  Liberals  or  Radicals  to  Parliament. 
They  could  only  be  coerced  into  a  better 
use  of  their  new  seats,  if  they  obtained 
them,  by  subdivision  into  more  districts. 
An  arrangement  of  that  kind,  cleverlv 
made,  mignt  give  the  candidates  of  the 
Government  a  chance  of  success  in  the 
more  aristocratic  divisions. 

Then  the  large  boroughs  want  more  re- 
presentatives, and  would  consume  all 
whom  the  Premier  would  propose  to 
economise  out  of  the  smaller  boroughs. 
These  borough  constituencies  are  equally 
unsafe  with  tnose  of  the  counties.  They 
will,  wth  rare  exceptions,  only  return 
Liberals  or  Radicals  ;  and  yet  the  Govern- 
ment have  a  numerous  party  in  some  of 
them.  There  is  a  west  end  to  every 
town.  That  west  end  is,  more  or  less,  ex- 
clusive ;  but  it  is  exclusive  in  some  part, 
and  trembles  in  some  of  its  divisions,  lest 
the  man  who  pays  only  £5  of  yearly  rent 
should  possess  the  influence  of  the  gentle- 
man who  pays  £100,  forgetful  that  his 
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tenant  earns  his  rent,  while  the  £100 
tenant  probably  never  earned  a  pound  of 
the  money  which  he  spends,  and  knows 
little  of  their  value.  By  a  disc^ection, 
diyision,  and  subdivision  of  these  boroughs, 
the  Government  micrht  gain  a  few  votes. 
The  metropolitan  boroughs  are  examples. 
The  southern  are  democratic,  probably,  in 
every  quarter,  although  the  "  ultra-subur- 
ban" districts  are  becoming  little  liel- 
S'avias  in  their  way.  Westminster  in  two 
visions  might  give^the  Conservatives 
strong  hopes  of  success  in  one  That 
would,  depend  upon  the  use  made  of 
Brompton  and  Chelsea.  The  line  would 
require  to  be  drawn  A\ith  great  skill  and 
tact  before  the  result  wei*e  made  certain. 
Alarylebone  might  be  done  into  two 
halves,  with  four  members,  without  much 
trouble,  and  two  secured.  Finsbury, 
divided  in  the  same  way,  loosing  Islington 
firom  Clerkenwell  and  St.  Luke^s,  would 
not  be  quite  so  sure  ;  but  still  there  would 
be  a  hope  of  carrying  one  of  the  two 
northern  members.     The  Tower  Hamlets 

imt  into  three  divisions,  with  two  members 
or  each,  might  give  two  out  of  six  to  the 
Government.  The  chance  is  worth  a 
contest.  The  city  is  incorrigible  mthout 
the  application  of  the  knife.  C^ut  it  into 
two  and  good  might  be  done. 

A  similar  rule  applies  to  all  the  larger 
towns.  Glasgow  divided  into  four  parts, 
east  and  west,  would  have  one  hopeful 
division.  In  three  parts — one  representa- 
tive for  the  south  and  two  for  the  north — 
it  would  be  hopeless,  and  only  one  more 
to  the  bad.  Liveroool  is  always  half-and- 
half,  if  not  the  Premier's  entire.  Any 
cutting  up  of  Liverpool  could  only  render 
one-half  certainly  bad  and  the  other  half 
no  better  than  it  is.  Manchester  might 
be  discreetly  managed;  for  we  are  always 
told  that  the  Conservative  form  a 
great  party  in  Manchester,  although 
they  have  not  tried  their  strength,  and 
because  they  have  not  done  that,  they 
have  all  the  prestige  of  a  power  untried. 

The  re-arrangement  of  the  larger 
boroughs,  or  even  counties,  in  this  manner, 
and  the  knitting  together  of  the  smaller, 
would  be  distnictive  to  the  Whig  intcicst. 
It  would  divide  the  coimtry  more  distinctly 
into  two  great  parties.  Those  who  stand 
in  the  middle  would  suffer  greatly,  to  the 

?rofit  of  their  rivals  on  either  side.     Mr. 
>israeU  would  probably  not  quarrel  with 
that  result ;  yet,  we  must  not  suppose  that 


the  Conservative  portion  of  the  Cabinet 
will  ever  consent  to  equal  representation, 
unless  they  are  overpowered.  They  will 
withdraw  some  of  those  more  flagrant  in- 
sults on  common  sense  that  have  become 
intolerable ;  for  they  know  that  the  only 
means  of  conser^*ing  the  inequality  of  re- 
prc.^^entation  is  its  i-eduction. 

The  fi^anchise  has  occupied  the  minds  of 
the  Conservative  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
They  arc  disposed  to  resist  the  reduction 
of  the  borough  qualification.  A  ten-pound 
note  has  a  charm  that  nothing  smaller 
conveys.  They  would  rather  leave  that 
afiair  as  it  stands.  There  is  no  convenient 
step  downwards.  Five  pounds,  or  the 
local  rating  qualification,  are  the  next 
stages  on  the  way.  Either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them  would  give  the  constitution 
a  terrible  jolt.  £ignt  pounds,  or  seven 
poimds  ten  shillings,  would  not  bear  pro- 
]>osal.  Undoubtedly,  whenwe  drop  from 
ten,  the  descent  can  only  stop  at  five ;  and 
therefore,  any  alteration  in  the  borough 
qualification  will  only  be  squeezed  out  of 
the  Consei^vative  portion  of  the  Cabinet 
by  stem  necessitv. 

For  the  counties,  something  might  be 
done,  ilere  householders  who  pay  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  rent  in  counties,  are  '*  re- 
spectable men.''  Even  tradesmen,  who 
afford  that  rent,  are  superior  to  the  ten 
pound  people  in  boroughs.  The  twenty- 
five  pound  fiurmers  are  trustuv'orthy.  They 
will  follow  their  landlords ;  therefore,  a 
very  liberal  concession  might  be  made  in 
the  counties.  Mr.  Locke  King  cannot  be 
entirely  gratified,  by  the  incorporation  of 
his  small  measure  in  the  Government  plan. 
He  could  scarcely  anticipate  that  triumph; 
but  a  genrnd  twenty-five  pound  firanchise, 
guarded  by  the  extension  of  the  parlia- 
mentary boundaries  of  some  lai^  towns 
over  their  own  suburbs,  to  prevent  the 
contamination  of  the  counties  by  their  in- 
fluence, might  be  conceded,  and  wrought 
as  a  check  to  the  forty-shillmg  fireeholoers 
of  England.  The  extension  of  that  forty- 
shilling  privilege  to  Scotland  is  doubtftd 
still.  It  would  bo  troublesome,  and  could 
not  affect  any  county  favourably ;  while, 
done  in  earnest,  it  would  revolutionize 
some  of  them. 

These  are  the  opinions  of  the  more 
Conservative  members  of  the  Cabinet,  led 
by  the  Premier.  His  son,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  their  P^y^ 
differ  from  them  only  in  degree.     jThey 
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would  go  farther  in  the  equalisation  of  the 
membership,  and  farther  in  the  franchise 
of  the  voters.  They  would  not  lay  out 
the  land  in  new  districts  of  almost  equal 
population,  but  they  woidd  remoTC  many 
anomalies  which  their  colleagues  incline  to 
preserve.  They  would  allow  the  consti- 
tution to  take  the  risk  of  a  leap  in  the 
coimties  from  fifty  to  ten,  and  in  the 
boroughs  from  ten  to  five  pounds. 

These  are  said^  or  supposed,  to  be  the 
elements  of  the  two  scnemes  which  will 
be  brought  before  the  Cabinet  ere  they 
are  oftei^  to  the  public.     The  figures  of 

aualification  are  so  peculiar  that  no  me- 
ium  exists  between  them.  A  splitting 
of  difference  cannot  occur  The  quali£ 
catiou  must  be  five  or  ten  in  boroughs, 
and  twenty-five  or  fifly  in  counties.  It 
might  be  lower  than  the  smaller  sums 
named,  but  it  cannot  find  a  resting-place 
between  them  and  the  existing  qualifi- 
cation. 

The  more  Liberal  party  in  the  Cabinet 
will  be  beaten,  probably.  They  can  only 
plead  that  their  scheme  would  preclude  a 
Whig  amendment.  That  is  its  great 
virtue.  It  woidd  offend  the  membership 
of  the  small  constituencies;  but  they 
would  not  move  from  their  party  on  that 
account.  As  to  the  franchise,  they  will 
be  told  that  there  is  no  demand  for  exten- 
sive changes.  The  non-electors  are  care- 
less; the  electors  do  not  deem  it  their 
business  to  equalise  these  privileges ;  there 
are  few  meetings  and  unions  for  political 
reform ;  petitions  are  not  suggested  now ; 
society  is  well  satisfied,  and  even  the 
press  does  not  make  reform  an  urgent 
question.  For  these  reasons,  the  smaller 
measure  may  have  the  greater  approval 
of  the  Cabinet. 

The  objections  made  to  a  large  measure 
are  not  destitute  of  truth  The  promises 
of  a  Reform  Bill  have  deadened  the  agita^ 
tion  in  its  favour.  The  autumn  has  passed, 
and  we  have  commenced  the  winter  quar- 
ter, without  any  movement  of  a  formidable 
or  organized  character  towards  the  general 
enfranchisement  of  the  people.  Two 
societies  exist  in  London,  with  claims  to 
more  than  local  influence.  There  are  also 
several  smaller  societies  in  the  metropolis. 
The  Northern  Union,  at  Newcastle,  has 
extended  its  influence  over  the  northern 
counties-^and  those  border  counties  have 
expressed  more  decided  views  on  the  sub- 
ject  than  any  other  district. 


We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  move- 
ment in  Scotland,  except  one  for  the  forty- 
shilling  franchise,  and  another  for  an  ad- 
dition of  twenty-five  members  to  the 
representation  of  Scotland — a  proceeding 
which  has  been  charactised  as  an  addition 
of  the  feeble  to  the  feckless.  The  term 
does  not  correctly  describe  the  Scotch 
representatives.  They  are  not  men  of 
great  genius.  They  do  not  display  cap- 
tivating eloquence ;  still,  they  are  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  House  m  these  re- 
spects, and  recentlv  they  have  exhibited 
more  attention  to  local  business  than  in 
former  times.  The  forty-shilling  franchise 
would  be  lost  in  an  extended  qualification, 
and  equal  representation  is  the  precise 
object,  or  one  leading  object,  of  any  great 
measure. 

Ireland  is  equally  well  satisfied,  accord«> 
ing  to  appearance,  with  the  present  state 
of  matters  Ireland  has,  indeed,  a  more 
liberal  franchise  than  either  England  or 
Scotland.  The  more  exclusive  and  higher 
qualification  of  the  three  has  been  estab* 
lished  in  Scotland — where,  apparently, 
Eadicalism  might  have  been  tried  with 
greater  security  than  in  either  of  the  other  * 
three  divisions  of  the  empire. 

Many  members  of  Parliament  who 
profess  attachment  to  reform,  who  talk  in 
confidence  of  a  coming  measure,  who  help 
to  keep  down  any  expression  of  feeling  by 
the  assurance  that  some  good  measure, 
worth  having  and  waiting,  will  be  pro- 
posed— do  not  believe  themselves  fully, 
and  have  no  wish  for  a  decided  alteration 
of  the  franchise. 

The  same  feeling  prevails  among  influ- 
ential men  and  leading  politicians  in  many 
quarters.  They  do  not  care  particularly 
for  a  decisive  enlargement  of  the  electoral 
body.  They  have  no  feeling  of  insecurity 
from  any  extension  of  the  suflrage — ex- 
cept the  insecurity  of  their  power  and 
influence.  They  know  that  new  constitu- 
encies might  accomplish  many  changes. 
Little  good  would  come  of  new  constitu- 
encies u  they  did  not  make  other  changes. 
Still,  as  they  know  that  fact,  these  gen- 
tlemen would  rather  leave  matters  in  their 
f)re8ent  position.  They  are  not  "revo- 
utional. 

We  are  "revolutional"  in  many  partn 
culars.  After  the  exposures  of  the  Crimea, 
we  have  the  blunders  of  India ;  after  years 
of  schooling,  we  have  fbrtune-telling  and 
witchcraft    prosperous.      Years    ot   free 
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trade  have  left  misery  and  wretchedness 
in  many  quarters ;  years  of  sanitary  teach- 
ing and  writing  have  left  the  black  blot 
on  municipal  institutions^  that,  in  our  large 
towns,  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  more 
deaths  occur  annually — ^not,  than  the  na- 
tural limit,  but — than  the  average  of  rural 
districts.  The  excess  in  these  rural  dis- 
tricts is  unknown — ^we  have  nothing  to 
compare  them  with.  There  is  not  any 
difficidty  in  naming  causes  of  disease  there, 
which  might  be  removed;  but  as  they 
have  stood  for  ages,  nobody  can  describe, 
except  as  a  fancy  sketch,  the  consequences 
of  their  removal. 

The  Reform  Bill  has  existed  now  for 
twenty-five  years  without  much  alteration. 
During  that  period  it  has  accomplished 
much  good.  The  country  has  at  least 
passed  through  a  period  of  progress ;  yet 
it  has  been  less  legislative  than  scientific. 
Successive  Governments  have  adopted 
measures  which  events  compelled  them  to 
pursue.  Our  legislation  has  been  com- 
pulsory, and  it  has  been  negligent. 

The  colonies  have  not  been  regulated 
or  ruled,  but  swung  out  of  joint,  with 
permission  to  do  whatever  they  pleased. 
The  colonists  are  sensible  persons,  who 
have  done  nothing  very  strange;  yet 
there  has  been  no  means  employed  to 
preserve  the  connexion  with  this  country, 
or  to  utilitise  it  for  the  benefit  of  both  par- 
ties. Therefore,  we  have  now  a  collection 
of  different  states,  with  different  interests, 
laws,  moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  un- 
der one  Crown — and  that  forms  the  only 
tie  between  them.  The  colonists  should 
be  our  fellow-citizens — they  are  only  our 
fellow-subjects ;  and  the  difference  is  a 
wide  one.  It  is  a  difference  which  has 
caused  the  misery,  recently  described  in 
this  magazine,  from  the  disparity  of  the 
sexes  in  Britain  or  Ireland  and  the  colo- 
nies, consequent  upon  the  mal-appropria^ 
tion  of  the  colonial  revenues. 

The  administration  of  affairs  at  home 
has  been  so  careless,  on  grave  points,  that 
even  now  we  are  told,  by  members  of 
Parliament,  that  we  have  not  a  navy, 
sailors  and  steam-vessels,  of  the  numbers 
and  quality  requisite  for  the  defence  of 
our  coasts.     All  the  commissions  of  in- 

Siiry  wrung  from  the  Government  dis- 
ose  corruption  of  the  most  provoking 
nature.  Common  clothing  can  scarcely 
be  procured  for  our  soldiers  from  Weeden. 
The  public  money,  and  the  existence  of 


many  of  these  men,  has  been,  it  appears, 
repeatedly  hazarded  for  the  want  of  pack- 
ing-canvas. Nothing  has  been  done  by 
jobbers  or  negligent  persons,-  in  any  pub- 
lic company,  equal  to  the  misconduct  of 
persons  in  the  employ  of  that  Government 
who  are  expected  to  punish  private  crimes, 
or  even  private  people's  negligence. 

The  electors  of  the  three  kmgdoms  are 
one  million.  Their  increase  to  three  or 
four  millions  is  the  purpose  of  the  ad- 
vanced reformers,  and  should  be  the 
result  of  any  general  measure.  The 
electors  are  one  in  thirty  of  the  population. 
It  IS  useless  to  expect  a  departure  of 
a^tation,  and,  of  course,  discontent,  on 
this  subject,  until  they  are  one  in  ten  or 
one  in  eight.  The  franchise  should  belong 
to  every  man  who  has  settled  in  life  and 
pursued  a  commendable  course  in  the 
world.  "  Unconvicted  of  crime,"  and 
"  twenty-one  years  of  age,"  are  the  quali- 
fications of  the  Charter.  A  large  number 
of  earnest  reformers  would  take  that  or 
something  less  in  name — something  fenced 
with  restrictions,  but  forming  the  same 
thing  in  practice  ;  and  many  honest  and 
sincere  reformers  rather  fiivour  these  checks 
and  curbs.  AVe  are,  as  a  nation,  accus- 
tomed to  balances  and  checks. 

Some  men  say,  "  Is,  then,  my  hundred 
pounds  paid  for  my  house  to  count  no 
higher  than  somebody's  four  pounds, 
scraped  together  ^vith  infinite  difficulty ; 
whereas  I  pay  regularly  by  a  cheque  on 
my  banker  T  These^  hundred  pounds  will 
not  count  for  anything  in  many  other 
positions.  The  polling  booth  is  not  the 
only  place  where  one  hundred  pounds  do 
not  help  a  man  so  far  as  his  character. 
That  number  of  pounds  paid  for  a  house 
infer  a  number  of  pounds  to  be  expended 
that  would  help  to  make  a  character  for  a 
wise  man.  Even  thus  they  would  assist  at 
the  poU.  Money  is  a  source  of  power.  It 
is  one  of  the  talents  when  either  abused  or 
used.  The  rich  man  has  only  to  be  a  wise 
man  in  order  to  exercise  enormous  in- 
fluence over  his  neighbours. 
,  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  address  at  Birming- 
ham, leaves  the  inference  that  a  manhood 
suffiige,  bare  and  distinct,  is  not  now 
practicable,  and,  while  individually  he 
would  not  oppose  that  measure,  yet 
officially  he  womd  not  propose  its  adop- 
tion. He  sees  difficulties  in  getting  to  the 
extreme  extension,  rather  than  difficulties 
upon  the  arrival  there. 
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He  would  be  contented,  therefore,  in 
the  meantime,  with  a  rating  qualification 
over  England.  He  no  doubt  seeks  the 
same  qualification  for  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  recommends  it  by  the  facility  of 
registration.  The  rate-books  would  be 
the  registry.  There  are,  however,  parishes 
in  this  country  that  could  scarcely  be 
reached  by  rating.  They  have  no  poor- 
rates  ;  but  their  inhabitants  could  lose 
nothin*g  by  the  new  law,  and  the  number 
of  these  favoured  or  "  hard "  spots  de- 
creases annually. 

Another  class  of  reformers  recommend 
the  conversion  of  the  suffrage  into  an 
economic  encouragement.  We  suggested 
some  scheme  of  that  description  ten  years 
ago,  and  dreamed  not  then  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suggest  anything  concern- 
ing the  suftrdge  in  tne  present  year.  The 
plans  were  very  simple,  and  consisted 
merely  in  rendering  a  permanent  deposit 
in  any  manner  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  a  policy  m  any  Life  Assurance 
Company,  under  official  inspection,  or,  as 
before,  approved  by  the  Government,  a 
personal  and  political  qualification.  The 
deposit  could  be  converted  into  an  invest- 
ment in  Consols,  and  the  propriety  of  en- 
couraging the  practice  of  life  assurance  is 
undeniable.  The  character  of  these  qua- 
lifications would  depend  upon  their  amount 
and  their  dates.  High  figures  would  be 
prohibitory;  long  dates  would  be  the 
material  of  hope  deferred.  Still,  the  in- 
vestment and  the  policy  would  both  re- 
quire to  have  some  endurance.  They 
could  not  be  accepted  immediately  upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  one,  or  the  origin  of 
the  other.  Their  amount  woidd  require 
to  be  pitched  low — for  they  would  not  be 
intended  as  evidences  of  fortune,  but  of 
industry.  We  entered  long  ago  into  the 
details  of  tliese  industrial  qudifications ; 
for  they  would  be  mocking  snares  if  they 
were  not  rather  industrial  than  monetary ; 
and  the  proposal  is  not  yet  so  popular  as 
to  render  necessary  a  repetition  of  these 
particulars;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mat- 
ter indeed  for  society  if  all  young  labour- 
ers, and  working  men,  were  able  and  wil- 
ling to  begin  and  continue  a  policy  of  even 
fifiby  poimds  upon  their  lives ;  and  ten 
pounds  saved  early  in  an  operative's  life 
is  proof  that  he  imderstands  the  value  of 
money,  and  a  promise  of  twenty  pounds, 
if  health  and  work  fail  him  not,  at'  some 
date  near  at  hand. 


In  the  last  month,  we  observe  that  some 
members  of  Parliament  have  faintly  hinted 
at  some  such  scheme,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  being  too  distinct.  Mr.  Massey, 
the  member  for  Salford,  recommended  it 
in  a  few  plain  sentences.  Mr.  Massey 
was  the  Under-Secretary  for  State  in  the 
Home  Department  during  Viscount  Pal- 
merston's  JPremiership.  He  is  not  crippled 
by  former  declarations  and  opinions.  He 
has  not  to  take  care  of  consistencies, 
because,  as  a  public  man,  he  has  yet  the 
making  of  himself,  and  material  to  be  made 
something  of.  He  could,  perhaps,  make 
this  notion  popular,  if  he  chose  ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  would  render  him 
popular,  and  secure  for  him  a  better 
jstanding  in  the  next  Liberal  Government 
than  he  held  in  the  last. 

It  would  be  a  precious  plan  for  the 
repose  and  rest,  during  life's  closing  even, 
of  many  nervous  old  persons — ^who,  once 
zealous  reformers,  think  now  that  as  they 
may  truthfully  write  "  Senex"  at  their 
declarations  of  doubts  and  fears,  they  are 
entitled  to  entertain  them  on  the  honesty 
and  prudence  of  their  countrymen.  They 
shake  for  Consols,  and  imagine  that  their 
neighbours  would  repudiate  the  debt,  or 
do  some  other  horrible  thing.  The  work- 
ing classes  of  the  coimtry,  in  different 
forms,  hold,  probably,  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  the  debt.  They  have  thirty  odd 
millions  in  the  saving  banks  alone.  In- 
directly they  hold  more,  much  over  that 
sum,  in  other  institutions.  They  would 
not,  therefore,  as  a  class,  gain  by  repudia- 
tion. It  would  be  inconvenient.  Besides 
they  are  honest. 

We  admit  that  any  alteration  of  the 
suffrage  would  only  be  a  perseverance  in 
evil,  while  the  present  inequality  of  re- 
presentation continues.  As  that  subject 
will  be  amply  discussed  during  the  winter 
months,  we  subjoin  for  reference,  the  names 
of  the  constituencies,  their  population,  and 
their  electors  in  1851.  We  have  no  authori- 
tative and  more  recent  return.  Since 
1851,  the  population  of  the  large  boroughs 
has  increased  much  more  rapidl^r  than  that 
of  decayed  constituencies.  Glasgow,  for 
example,  ^is  returned  in  18^1,  as  having  a 
popidation  of  865,951,  was  estimated  in 
1855,  to  contain  396,000;  and  has  as 
probably  now,  420,000 ;  while  if  its  su- 
burbs, now  voting  in  the  counties,  be  cast 
into  the  Parliamentary  borough  by  a  new 
hill,  the  total  will  be  half  a  mfllion.  Other 
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laige  towns  have  inoreftsed,  if  not  in  an 
equal,  certainly  in  a  great^  per  centage. 


X  S  O  L  A  H  n. 


FopQUUon. 

Electors.    Vem. 

6,954 

812 

Ashton           b     ... 

22,791 

937 

AibbortoQ       b     ... 

S.432 

236 

Ajlesbary       b     ... 

26,794 

1,417 

Banbary         b     ... 

8.716 

491 

Andover          b     ... 

6,396 

241 

Barnitaple      b     ... 

11,871 

771 

Bath              b     ... 

54,240 

3.278 

Beattmana  diatriet 

12.753 

4.590 

Bedford  conntj      ... 

124,478 

4,513 

Do.             b     ... 

11.639 

910 

Berkshire        b     ... 

170,065 

5.129 

Bererlf 7          b     ... 

10,068 

1.187 

Bewdley          b     ... 

7.818 

390 

Binnin;!iiim    b     ... 

282,841 

7.936 

Blackbara       b     ... 

46,536 

1,258 

Bodmia          b     ... 

6,337 

367 

BoUm            b     ... 

61,171 

1,671 

Bottoii            b     ... 

17.518 

987 

Bradfoid         b     ... 

103  778 

2,6S3 

7.610 

717 

Bridgtwatcr    b     ... 

10,317 

683 

Bridport         b     ... 

7.566 

524 

Brighton         b     ... 

69.673 

3.675 

Bristol            b     ... 

137.328 

12,548 

Bttekiogham  eonoty 

163,723  • 

6.659 

Do.           borovgh 

8,069 

849 

Bary               b     ... 

31,262 

959 

Bary  St.  ^mooda  b 

13.900 

741 

Calm              b     ... 

5.195 

160 

Cambridge  Uaif  enitj  ) 

4,063 

Do           town  .„  ) 

27.808 

1.984 

Do            ooanty 

185.405 

6.989 

Canterbory     b     ... 

18,398 

1.874 

Cardiff            b     ... 

18,351 

968 

Cardigan         o     ... 

70,796 

2.285 

Carliale           b     ... 

26.583 

1.184 

Carmarthen     o     ... 

110,633 

4,791 

Gamarron       b     ... 

8,674 

861 

Do              e    „• 

87.870 

1.913 

Cbeltenhaa     b    ... 

36,051 

2.400 

Cheahire         b     ... 

465,725 

15,611 

Cheater          b     ... 

27.766 

2.524 

6,283 

757 

Chriatehareh  b     ... 

7.475 

313 

n,096 

434 

CUiheroe         b     ... 

11,430 

448 

8,662 

Coekermonth  b     ... 

7.276 

865 

Colchester       b     ... 

19,443 

1,258 

CcrnvRil         e     ... 

355.558 

Coventry         b     ... 

88,8)2 

4,505 

Cricklade        b     ... 

86,503 

1.647 

Cumberland    c     ... 

195,402 

9.496 

Dartmonlh      b    ... 

4^502 

Denbigh         e    ... 

92,563 

8.901 

Do         dial    ... 

16,614 

858 

Derby            o    ... 

296.084 

12,414 

Do             b     ... 

40.609 

2.448 

Deritei          b     ... 

6,554 

873 

Devensbire      e     ... 

667.098 

17.633 

Deroopert       b  *... 

50.159 

2.407 

Dorchester      b     ... 

6.394 

432 

Dover             b     ... 

22,244 

2,064 

Doraet             o     •• 

184.207 

5,690 

Droitwieh       b     ... 

7.096 

367 

Dudley            b     ... 

87,962 

1,265 

Durham           c     ... 

390.997 

11.847 

Do              b     ... 

18,188 

1.157 

£»es             c     ... 

369,318 

11,534 

Evfaham  b  ... 
£ieter  b     ... 

Falmouth  b  ... 
£>e  b     ... 

Fiosbnry  b  ... 
Flint  e     ... 

Do  b     ... 

Frome  b     ... 

Gateshead       b     ... 
Gloucester      e     ... 
Do  b     ... 

Glamorgan  e  ... 
Grantham  b  ... 
Greenwich  b  .». 
Grimsby  b  ... 
Gilford  b     ... 

Halifas  b     ... 

Hampshire  c  ... 
Harwich  b  ... 
Hastings  b  ... 
Haverfordwest  b  ... 
Delston  h     ... 

BeieforJ  e  ... 
Hertford  e  ... 
Do  b    ... 

Hereford  b  ... 
High  Wycombe  b  ... 
Honiton  b  ... 
Homham  b  ... 
Hudderafteld  b  ... 
HuU  b    ... 

Hnntingdon    o     ... 
Do  b    .. 

Hythe  b     ... 

Ipawieh  b     ... 

Kendal  b     ... 

Kent  e    ... 

Kidderminster  b  ... 
Knareaboro*  b  ... 
Lambelh  b  ..« 
Lancashire  o  ... 
Lancaster  b  •.. 
Laonoeston  b  ... 
Leeda  b    ... 

Leieeater         e    ... 
Do  b     ... 

Leominster  b  ... 
Lewes  b     ... 

Lichfield  b  ... 
Lincoln  e     ... 

Do  b     ... 

Liakeard  b  ... 
Jiverpool  b  ... 
London  (city)  ... 
Ludlow  b     ... 

Lynn  Regia  b  ... 
Lyme  Regia  b  ... 
Ijmiagton  b  ... 
Macdeafteld  b  ... 
Maidstone  b  ... 
Maiden  b     ... 

Malmeabnry  k  ... 
Malton  b     ... 

Manehester  b  ... 
Marlborough  b  .., 
Marlov  b     ... 

Harylebone  b  ... 
Merioneth  e  ... 
Merthyr  Tydfil  b  .. 
Middlesex  e  ... 
Midburst  b  ... 
Mcnmonlli      c     .., 

Do         district 

Montgomery    e    > . . 

Do         district 


Populatioo. 
4.605 
40,688 
13.292 
7.531 
823,772 
68.166 
3JK96 
10.148 
25,568 
468,805 
17.672 
231,849 
10,873 
105,784 
12,263 
6.740 
33,582 
405,870 
4,461 
16.966 
6,580 
7,828 
116,489 
167,298 
6,605 
12.108 
7.179 
3,427 
6.947 
80.880 
84.690 
64,183 
6,219 
13,164 
32.914 
11,829 
615,766 
18,462 
6,536 
251.846 
2,081,236 
16,168 
6,005 
172.270 
230,308 
60.584 
5.214 
9,533 
7.012 
407.222 
17.536 
6,204 
875.955 
127«869 
5.376 
19.355 
8,516 
5.982 
89,048 
20,801 
5.888 
6.998 
7.661 
316,213 
6.186 
6.640 
370,957 
28.843 
63,080 
1.886,676 
7,021 
157.418 
26,512 
67.336 
17.9a 


Bleetora. 

.348 

2,601 

907 

356 

20,026 


711 

16.621 

1.621 

6,424 

774^ 
6,308 

861 

648 
1.200 
9,290 


317 
6,97s 
6,268 

685 

1,013 

346 

278 

350 

1,364 

6,221 

2,852 

890 

856 

1.838 

382 

16,408 

495 

242 

18,181 

83,483 

1.893 

361 

6,406 

9.228 

3,583 

551 

713 

836 

20,231 

1.363 

348 

17.488 


450 

1,176 

809 

388 

1,058 

1.751 

846 

809 

589 

13.921 

255 

854 

19.710 

1.056 

938 

14^610 

279 

4,973 

1.676 

2.986 

1,008 


or  SBEAI  BBITAIH  LVD  ISBIAVD. 


M9 


Population. 

Electors.    Mem.^    | 

Population. 

Eleoton.    Mem. 

Morpeth         b     ... 

10,012 

415 

1 

Wallingford 

b     ... 

8.064 

428         1 

Newark           b     ... 

11,330 

867 

2 

Walsall 

D     ... 

25.680 

1.026         1 

Neweastle-on-Tjne  b 

10,569 

1,090 

2 

Warehara 

b     ... 

7.218 

418         1 

NewcBstle-ander-Lyne 

b        87,784 

5,269 

2 

Warrington 

b     ... 

22,894 

701        1 

Newport.  I.  Wight  b 

8.047 

707 

2 

Warwick 

c     ... 

475.013 

10.982         4 

Norfolk          0     ... 

442,714 

16,0  i3 

4 

Do 

b     ... 

10,973 

723        2 

Northallerton  b     ... 

4,995 

281 

1 

WelU 

b     ... 

4.736 

825         2 

Northampton  c     ... 

312,380 

8,468 

4 

Wenlock 

b     ... 

18.728 

905         2 

Do              b     ... 

26,657 

2,263 

2 

Wcslbury 

b     ... 

7.029 

814         1 

Northnmberland  c 

303,586 

8,480 

4 

Westminster 

b     ... 

241,611 

14,838         e 

Norwich         b     ... 

68.195 

6,390 

2 

Westmoreland  b    ... 

58.287 

4.062         S 

Nottingham    b     ... 

57.407 

6,260 

2 

Weymouth 

b     .., 

9,548 

679         B 

Do'            0     ... 

270,427 

7.797 

4 

Whitby 

b     ... 

10,989 

454         1 

Oldham          b     ... 

72,357 

1,890 

2 

Whitehaven 

b     ... 

18.916 

535         1 

Oxford            0     ... 

170.439 

5.193 

3 

Wignn 

b     ... 

31,941 

718        2 

Do             b     ... 

27.843 

2,818 

2 

Isle  of  Wight  b     .. 

60,324 

1.603         1 

Do  Unirenity  ... 

3.474 

2 

Wilton 

b     ... 

8,607 

219         1 

Pembroke       c     ... 

94,140 

3,132 

1 

Wiltshire 

c     ... 

264.221 

8,211         4 

Do        district 

16,700 

951 

1 

Winchester 

b      .. 

13.704 

788        9 

Peterboroagh  b     ... 

8.672 

518 

2 

Windsor 

b     ... 

9.526 

712        S 

Pelertfteld       b     ... 

6,550 

353 

1 

Wolverhampton  b 

119.784 

3,687        « 

Pljmoath       b     ... 

62,221 

2.482 

2 

Woodstock 

b     ... 

7,983 

347        I 

Pontefract       b     ... 

11,615 

684 

2 

Worcester 

c     ... 

276,926 

10,650        4 

Poole             b     ... 

9,255 

508 

1 

Do 

b     ... 

27.528 

2.290         S 

Portsmouth     b     ... 

72,126 

3.332 

2 

High  Wycombe  b 

7,179 

346         % 

Preston           b     ... 

69.650 

2,854 

2 

York 

c     ... 

1,792.994 

66,178         6 

Radnor           c     ... 

24.716 

1.802 

1 

Do 

b     ... 

40,359 

4,183        S 

Do     district     ... 

6,653 

4S4 

1 

Reading         b     ... 

21,456 

1,399 

2 

SCOTLAND. 

Beigate          b     ... 

4,927 

288 

1 

/Aberdeen  county  ... 

212,032 

4,002         1 

Richmond       b     ... 

4,969 

243 

2 

Ditto  city 

... 

71,973 

4,547         1 

Ripon              b     ... 

6,080 

353 

2 

St.  Andrews*  district 

16,878 

680         1 

Rochdale         b     ... 

29.195 

1,160 

3 

Argyle 

c     ... 

89.298 

2,156         1 

Rochester       b     ... 

14.938 

1,269 

2 

Ayr 

c      ... 

189.858 

3,823         1 

Rutland          c     ... 

22.983 

1,876 

2 

Do. 

d     ... 

34,844 

1,039         1 

Rye                b     ... 

8.541 

1 

Banff 

c     ... 

64,171 

813         1 

St.lTcs          b     ... 

9,872 

678 

1 

Berwick 

c     ... 

86,297 

1,073         1 

Salford           b     ... 

85.108 

2,950 

1 

Buteshire 

c     ... 

16,608 

491         1 

Salisbury        b     ... 

11.657 

680 

2 

Caithness 

c      ... 

38.709 

642         1 

Sandwich        b     ... 

12,710 

960 

2 

Dumbarton 

0       ... 

45.103 

1,314         1 

Scarborough   b     ... 

12.915 

895 

2 

Dumfries 

0      ... 

78.123 

2,520         1 

Shaftesbnry     b     ... 

9,404 

509 

1 

Do. 

d     ... 

22.752 

881         1 

Sheffield          b     ... 

135,310 

5,322 

2 

Dundee 

b     •«. 

78.931 

3,190         1 

Sboreham       b     ... 

30,553 

1,865 

2 

Edinburgh 

c     ... 

259.435 

2,017         1 

Shrewsbury     b     ... 

19,081 

1,666 

1 

Do. 

b     ... 

160,302 

6,230         S 

Shropshire      c     ... 

2-29,3il 

8,256 

4 

Elgin 

d     ... 

988         1 

Retford  EMtb     ... 

46.054 

2.710 

2 

Falkirk 

d     ... 

42,038 

1,905         1 

Somerset         o     ... 

443.916 

18.350 

4 

Fife 

0     ... 

153,546 

3.211         1 

Southampton  b     ... 

36,305 

2,419 

2 

Foriar 

c     ... 

191,264 

South  Shields  b     ... 

28,974 

925 

1 

Elgin 

c     ... 

38,950 

683         1 

SoQlhwark      b 

172.683 

9,468 

2 

Glasgow 

b     ... 

365,951 

20.000         » 

Staford           o     ... 

608.716 

19.662 

4 

Qreenock 

b     ... 

36.689 

1.164         1 

Do             b     ... 

11,829 

1,246 

2 

Haddington 

c     ... 

36,386 

716         1 

Stamford         b     ... 

8.933 

566 

3 

Do. 

d     ... 

12.504 

642         1 

Stockport       b     ... 

63,835 

1,341 

2 

Inverness 

c     ... 

96,500 

908         1 

StokeupoD^Trmit  b 

84,027 

1,778 

2 

Do. 

d     ... 

20,386 

826         1 

Stroud            b     ... 

36.535 

1.328 

2 

Kilmarnock 

d     ... 

43,365 

1,880        1 

Suffolk            c    «^ 

337,215 

10,722 

4 

Kincardine 

e     ... 

84,598 

961         1 

Sunderland      b     ... 

67,394 

1.973 

2 

Kirkaldy 

d     ... 

786         1 

Surrey            e 

683,082 

10.515 

4 

Kirkcudbright  slewartry      43.121 

1,826         1 

Susses            c     ... 

336,844 

8,553 

4 

Lanark 

c     ... 

530,169 

3,471         1 

Swansea  district   ... 

45,123 

1.694 

1 

Leith 

d     ... 

41,508 

2,027         1 

Tamworth      b     ... 

8,655 

382 

2 

Linlithgow 

c      ... 

80,135 

602         1 

Taunton         b     ... 

14.176 

790 

2 

Montrose 

d        ... 

457        1 

Tavistock       b     ... 

8.086 

349 

2 

Orkney 

c      ... 

62,313 

418         1 

Tewkesbury    b     ... 

6.878 

8T0 

1 

Paisley 

b     ... 

47,9651 

1.34S         1 

Thetferd         b     ... 

4^075 

200 

2 

Peebles 

c     ... 

10,738 

642         1 

Thirsk            b     ... 

6.319 

857 

1 

Perth 

c      ... 

138,660 

4,938         I 

Tiverton         b     ... 

11,144 

461 

2 

Do. 

b     ... 

23,835 

1,084        1 

Totness           b     ... 

4.419 

371 

2 

Renfrew 

c     ... 

161,091 

2,450         1 

Tower  Hamlets  b  ... 

639,111 

23.534 

2 

Ross  and  Cromarty  c 

82,207 

Truro             b'   ... 

10.733 

607 

2 

Roxburgh 

0     ... 

61,642 

2,001         1 

Tynemouth     b     ... 

29.170 

833 

1 

Selkirk 

0      ... 

9,809 

497         1 

Wake&eld       b     ... 

22.065 

850 

1 

Stirling 

c      ... 

86,237 

2,431         1 

640 


POrCULTlOV,  EUECTOBS.  AXB  MEMBERS. 


Do.  a 

SatberUad  e 

Wick  d 

TVifEtoD  e 

Do.  d 


ropoUdon. 
35.3-25 
25,793 
16.799 
43.389 
9,958 


CbduusBaB  k  KioroH  e    31^75 


Aatrin,  eonnty  ... 

Amis^ii  0  ••• 

Do.  boroagk  ... 

BudoB  b  ... 

BdlMt  b  ... 

Carlov  e  ... 

Do.  b  ... 

CmicifergMb  ... 

CMhel  b  ... 

Cvram  e  ... 

Clare  c  ... 

Cloomd  b  ... 

Coleraine       b  ... 

Cork  e  ... 

Do.  b  ... 

Dooesal  c  ... 

DOWA  0  ... 

Dawnp«triek  b  ... 

DroghedA       b  ... 
Dublin  eoanty  (es>  *{ 
dnsiTe  of  dtj...  > 

Do.  b  ... 

Dnndalk         b  ... 

Doogannon    b  ... 

Dnnxnrran     b  ... 

Saab  b  ... 

Eaoiakillen     b  ... 

Peraiaaagk     c  ... 

Galaraj  e  ... 

Kerry  e  ... 

Mildaro  c  ... 

KUkeoay        c  ... 

Do.  b  ... 

Kiog't  Coaaty  e  ... 

Kionla  b  ... 

Lritrim  c  ... 

Limeriek         c  ... 

Ditto  b  ... 

Leitriai  b  ... 

c  ... 

b  ... 

e  ... 

c  ... 

b  ... 

e  ... 

c  ... 

e  ... 

b  ... 

b  ... 


ISBUUID. 

853;264 

195,085 

8,8i9 

7,943 

108,295 

88,075 

9.191 

8,520 

8,247 

174,071 

212,428 

15,204 

5,920 

563,158 

85,745 

255,160 

328,754 

4.098 

16,845 


Do. 
Longford 
Loath 
Millov 
Jfayo 
Heath 
Mooaghaa 
New  KoM 
Newry 
PortarliagtoB  b     , 
Qneen'eCoaatye  . 
fioieomaioa    e 
Sligo 

Do. 
Tipperaiy 
Tralee 

TjtOM 

Waterford 

Do. 
Wettmeath 
Wexford 


146,631 

258.361 

9,995 

3.835 

6,311 

7.800 

5,998 

116,007 

298,564 

238,239 

95,7-24 

183,773 

15.808 

112.080 

5.506 

111.915 

201,619 

53.448 

6,539 

191,868 

19.888 

82.530 

90,812 

5.436 

274,830 

140.750 

141,758 

9.098 

13,473 

2,728 

111,623 

174^492 

128,511 

11,104 

331,487 

13,759 

255.818 

188.754 

23,297 

111.408 

179,790 


Elactora. 

1.097 
207 
699 

1.272 
400 


3.807 

4w34I 

318 

209 

8,283 

2,090 

237 

720 

lU 

3.850 

2.581 

879 

222 

19,192 

3,039 

3,748 

10.028 

236 

501 


11,290 

267 

267 

314 

145 

172 

3.497 

3.491 

5,222 

2.774 

5,036 

664 

2,397 

139 

1.265 

5.079 

1.144 

188 

4,805 

724 

2,321 

2,078 

143 

1.395 

4.218 

4,119 

517 

71 

2.727 

2,236 

2,105 

336 
6.760 

228 
5,692 
8,248 
1.135 
3,132 
?,»17 


2 

I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
St 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


348 

1 

3.330 

2 

261 

1 

PoiMilatka. 
Do.  b     ...  12.819 

Wiektow         e     ...  98,978 

Toogal  b     ...  12,756 

The  precise  figures  are  there  for  refer- 
ence ;  yet  it  may  not  be  munteresting  to 
centmst  a  few  of  the  English  extremes. 

Elector*.  Mem.  Electora.  Mem. 


Cheltenham   ...  2,400  1 

Bristol    12,548  2 

Fioebary    20,025  2 

Leicester    3.583  2 

Manchester    ...13.921  2 

Liverpool  17,433  3 

Salford  2,950  1 

Hall 5JJ21  3 

Shrevsbary    ...  1,66C  1 


Codcmnath 355 

ETciham  349 

Kaaicsboioagli  ...  341 

I^aiagtoa    338 

Marlboroagh 255 

Thetford   200 

High  Wycombe...  346 
Hoaiton    273 


79.747    15  £3oS  15 

These  figures  and  names  are  selected 
partly  from  their  alphabetical  position.  It 
would  have  been  easier  to  have  offered 
greater  contrasts  than  they  present ;  yet 
they  are  abundantly  iniquitous. 

As  we  are  to  have  a  Seform  Bill,  let  it 
be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  finaL  As  it  will 
not  be  good  without  work,  let  us  work  for 
that  object  Three  months  work  now  will 
supersede  the  necessity  for  years  of  dis- 
appointment and  grumbling  hereafter. 
Wherever  there  are  two  or  three  friends 
in  a  village  fi^vourable  to  a  fair  and  full 
franchise,  and  an  equal  and  just  representa- 
tion, let  them  look  round  them  for  three 
or  four  more,  and  they  will  form  an  effi- 
cient nucleus  for  future  proceedings.  In 
all  large  towns  unions  should  be  formed. 
They  need  not  become  angry,  as  the  people 
did  often  in  1831  and  1832.  That  is  un- 
necessary. The  exhibition  of  numbers 
and  strength  is,  however,  very  necessary. 
It  is  indispensible  to  success.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  opinion  of  these  as- 
sociations, if  they  are  conducted  with 
firmness  and  prudence,  may  decide  the 
character  of  the  measure.  The  country 
needs  not  anv  particular  scheme ;  but 
some  system  that  will  afford  to  all  classes 
influence  over  the  construction  of  laws 
that  all  must  obey. 

There  are  three  full  months  to  Candle- 
mas. These  months,  used  discreetly  and 
earnestly,  may  take  from  journalists  one 
great  and  lasting  subject  of  discussion, 
and  give  the  nation  a  free  constitution  ; 
used  negligently,  they  will  leave  us  where 
we  are — talking  and  writing  of  the  new 
Reform  Bill. 
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TELESCOPIC     VIEWS. 


MooRCLZucu  bouse  is  large,  square,  grey — of 
height,  length,  breadth,  nearly  equal ;  a  hall  door, 
and  two  windows  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and 
five  similar  windows  on  the  second  flat.  The 
slates  are  grey,  the  stones  are  grey ;  and  a  grey 
looking  kitchen  is  attached,  as  a  tender,  behind  the 
house  at  one  side  ;  while  there  are  sundry  other 
outhou&es  at  the  other  side,  all  under  ore  roof. 
The  hall  door  looks  southward — that  is  the  only 
wise  thing  I  notice  in  the  architectural  arrange- 
ments, or  it  is  the  wisest. 

There  are  living  men  and  women  who  remember 
Moorcleuch  as  a  bare  postmark  on  the  high  road. 
Neither  shrub  nor  tree  grew  around  it  then — it 
was  alone  in  the  moss.  There  was  a  common 
country  tradition  that  some  very  high  ash  trees 
once  grew  there,  and  an  old  house  stood,  when 
they  grew  over  it,  where  the  "  modern  mansion  " 
stands  now.  Further,  it  was  said  that  the  owner 
of  Moorcleuch  was  out  in  the  troubles  of  Bothwell 
Brig,  and  was  hanged  on  one  of  the  ash  trees  over 
his  own  roof.  The  family  were  a  covenanting, 
but  a  dour  race,  from  tlie  beginning  downwards ; 
and  the  next  "  Goudy  *'  who  had  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  three  thousand  acres  of  heather  and  moss, 
vowed  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  throw  down  the 
house,  where  the  enemies  had  triumphed  ;  and  in 
process  of  sheep-shearing  and  time  this  son  was 
enabled  to  supplement  his  vow,  by  building  Moor- 
cleuch as  it  stands,  plain  and  substantial,  or  as  it 
stood,  without  a  tree  around.  Tiie  family  dis- 
liked trees  ever  after  the  execution  done  on  their 
ancestor.  Many  years  passed,  and  they  came  to 
be  represented  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  one 
young  lady — and  not  very  young  either,  but  of  a 
discretion  and  prudence  that  seemed  needful  in  one 
who  had  the  management  of  herself ;  and  that  self 
endowed  with  the  many  acres  before  named.  She 
had  lived  a  lonely  life  for  many  years  in  that 
gaunt,  large  house,  on  the  bare  moorland  ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  when,  some  weeks  after, 
the  hearse  had  left  Moorcleuch  with  the  last  of  the 
family,  except  herself,  that  she  took  her  departure 
by  the  coach  one  day,  with  a  quantity  of  luggage 
so  great  that  the  capacity  of  the  old  coach,  and  the 
temper  of  the  guard,  were  both  tried,  and  both  were 
of  considerable  praiseworthy  endurance. 

These  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the  lady, 
with  all  her  appurtenances  and  providing,  arrived 
in  Edinburgh,  and  went  to  lodge  by  herself  with 
"a  respectable  family*'  in  the  then  south  side, 
which  may  now  be  the  centre  of  the  streets  from 
the  High-street  to  Newington.  She  lived  that 
sort  of  life,  going  out  to  Moorcleuch  for  a  few 
months  of  summer,  until  she  begau  to  look  faded 
and  worn  by  the  way ;  and  there  seemed  to  be 
an  end  approaching  to  the  long  line  of  the  Goudys. 
However,  that  doom  was  to  be  postponed  for  a 
time;  and  all  the  shepherdesses  in  Moorcleuch 


were  aroused  into  a  state  of  supernatural  aotivity 
shortly  after  one  Martinmas,  by  a  rumour  that 
Miss  Goudy's  marriage,  long  despaired  of  after  it 
had  been  long  expected,  was  to  be  completed  at 
the  approaching  new  year.  The  house  was 
brushed  up  as  if  for  some  great  event.  Even  the 
stables  were  examined,  and  a  week  before  the 
time  Miss  Goudy  herself,  and  two  or  three  town 
friends — all  ladies  of  a  marriageable  age — came 
out  to  stop  there,  with  two  Edinburgh  hand- 
maidens, between  whom  and  the  old  servants  a 
most  unseemly  war  raged  in  no  time. 

But  the  house  became  bien  and  warm-like.  Ear 
out  over  the  moors,  in  the  dark  nights,  the  fires 
sparkled  out  of  all  the  room  windows,  and  there 
had  not  been  the  hope  of  such  a  lively  yule  at 
Moorcleuch  since  the  Reformation.  One  day — 
the  very  day  appointed — through  the  crisp  snow, 
the  minister's  man  drove  up  the  minister's  gig  and 
the  minister  himself:  and  at  a  decent  distance, 
not  to  seem  flurried  or  hurried  in  its  way,  there 
comes  a  carriage  with  two  horses,  and  three  gen- 
tlemen from  the  town  ;  and,  by  aid  of  the  minister, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  was  to  remain  at  Moorcleuch, 
—for  the  fashion  had  not  commenced  then  of  spend- 
ing married  people's  honeymoon,  and  money  toge- 
ther, in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner  possible 
away  from  home.  The  bridegroom,  who  thereby 
was  made  master  of  Moorcleuch,  was  a  man  of 
middle  years ;  or  it  might  be  a  few  beyond  the 
middle  of  life.  He  was  a  learned  man,  far  more 
learned  than  the  minister  himself,  being  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Edinburgh  University,  who  had  taken 
this  way  of  spending  the  vacation  in  the  centre  of 
that  winter,  and  all  whose  after-life  was  spent 
there,  except  when  his  classes  were  in  sesftion.  It 
was  a  happy  day  for  the  heiress  and  the  heirdom 
both,  that  same  day  in  the  early  January,  and  was 
observed  with  pleasure  for  many  years  afterwards, 
as  it  came  up  again,  at  Moorcleuch.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  an  English  gentleman,  and  how  he  got 
over  the  confession  of  faith,  which  stood  in  his 
way  to  a  chair  in  Edinburgh  University  in  those 
days,  deserves  to  be  told  at  another  time. 

Thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  since — or  more, 
even — it  is  not  necessary  to  count  backwards  how 
many — a  little  tiny  infant,  very  weak  indeed,  was 
rolled  into  and  out  of  alt  manner  of  baby  clothes 
and  shawls  in  this  same  house ;  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  vitality  in  the  baby,  or  it  must  have 
been  killed  by  one  of  the  many  prccesses  which 
seemed  to  be  invented  lor  that  purpose.  The 
baby  was  not  killed,  however.  The  processes 
were  not  successful.  That  baby  became  this  little 
lady  who  is  just  now  pulling  in  and  out  and 
assorting  a  heavy  telescope,  for  her  own  use  and 
Mary  Anne's ;  and  Mary  Anne  wonders  if  it  ever 
will  come  right. 

This  little  lady  is  row,  and  has  been  for  man 
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a  long  daj,  Mrs.  Pittenweem ;  bat  she  was  not 
that  idways.  She  had  before  then  long  soft  flaxen 
ringlets,  shaded  away  from  a  high  pale  brow,  orer 
bright  blue  ejes,  cased  in  verj  long  eyelashes, 
with  cherry  cheeks,  and  ruby  lips,  and  pearly  teeth, 
a  dimpled  chin,  a  Grecian  nose,  and  a  rery,  very 
small  month,  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  ordinary 
boainess  of  a  month,  the  neatest  hands,  and  the 
smallest  feet  in  a  dozen  of  parishes.  But  what  am 
I,  to  attempt  a  catalogue  of  beauty's  details  P  or 
anybody  else,  for  that  matter,  becanse,  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  detail  or  dissect  beauly  in  any- 
thing— jttst  try  it  on  a  moss  rose  bud,  or  tlie 
goldfinch  chattering  and  pecking  upon  the  moss 
rose  bush — and  it  will  be  a  ludicrous  failure. 

Mrs.  Pittenweem  is  not  much  changed  yet. 
The  world  has  dealt  lightly  with  her.  Rather, 
periiaps,  ahe  has  kept  her  hand  well  over  the  world. 
That  may  be  the  secret  of  the  case ;  for  she  has 
bad  some  few  troubles  by  the  way,  but  she  springs 
OTcr  them  as  they  come,  with  a  firm  heart  and  a 
light  stepk  and  forgets  them  all  to- morrow. 

"There  now,  Mary  Anne — there  we  ha¥e  it — 
and  that's  such  a  capital  thing,  and  Charles  not 
come  yet — and  he  thinks  nobody  knows  anything 
of  science  here,  yon  see,  but  himself,  Mary  Anne' 
— dear  me,  if  there  is  not  the  baby — what  a  feck- 
less creature  that  Jane  is  !  Gan*t  she  keep  baby 
quiet  for  five  minntes,  only  for  five  F  Its  so  pro- 
voking ;  and  that  Arctums  piercing  its  very  neck, 
too." 

**  Pierce  the  baby's  neck — the  dear,  blessed  baby, 
Marion  P  what  can  Jane  be  doing  P  will  I  cry,  or 
ring,  or  run,  or  what's  to  be  done  now  P" 

"Done,  you  slupid,  Mary  Anne!  Arcturns  is  in 
the  sky,  and  the  baby's  in  the  nursery !  Now  do 
bold,  though — just  hold  steady ;  you'll  catch  the 
comet ;  there  never  was  anything  half  so  beautiful 
since  when  P  well,  I  forget,  Julius  Cassar,  since  the 
days  of  Julius  Caesar ;  but  poor  Charles  James — 
there  he  crys  again,"  and  Mary  Anne  was  installed 
at  the  end  of  the  telescope,  quite  alone,  holding 
hard  lest  something  should  fall — that  Arcturns,  or 
the  comet,  or  the  telescope — while  her  little  friend 
was  skipping  up  her  staircase,  and  "Charles 
James !  Charles  James  !"  was  called  in  a  voice  so 
musical,  that  it  might  have  soothed  half  the  angry 
babies  beneath  the  comet. 

Mary  Anne  is  rery  unlike  Marion  still — Mary 
Anne  Garvie — she  is  a  most  respectable,  rich,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  accomplished  young — of  course, 
being  unmarried,  young  person.  She  is  twenty- 
four,  acknowledges  twenty-four,  and  something 
more,  to  Marion,  who  recollects — for  Mr.  Oarvie 
has  been  the  family's  agent  ever  so  long,  before 
there  was  a  Mary  Anne  or  a  Marion,  and  the  Oarvies 
and  Qoudys  had  that  connexion  from  the  days  of 
Qaeen  Anne,  Marlborough,  and  the  Union.  Mr. 
Garvie,  of  course,  resides  in  Edinburgh,  so  does 
Mary  Anne — not  at  present  certainly,  but  usually. 

"Catoh  the  comet,  sure  enough,  rather  catch  my 
dinner.  Twenty  minutes  to  seven  ;  no  Mr.  Pitten 
weem.  Raflway  wrong  again ;  that's  always  the  way 


with  these  railway  drivers,  late  in  the  middle,  and 
break  their  own  and  other  people's  neoks»  making 
it  up  at  the  other  end.  Catch  the  comet  to  be  sure. 
It's  little  I  know  of  comets,  and  nothing  to  catch 
either;  breakfast  at  eight,  lunch  at  one,  dine  at— oh, 
dear  me !  well,  after  all  now,  if  that  star  is  not  like  a 
diamond  set  on  a  white  ground.  But  if  Charles 
James  would  sleep  only,  and  he  is  quiet  now ;  its 
so  strange,  these  babies,  how  easily  their  mamma's 
do  quiet  them;  that's  so  curious,  and  I  could 
manage  a  baby — anybody  eke's  baby,  of  course.  It 
is  so  splendid  now.  Marion,  my  dear,  do  come,  the 
star's  right  in  the  middle — Marion,  did  you  say 
that  star  was  Julius  C»sar  P" 

"  Julius,  what  did  you  say,  Mary  Anne  ?" 

"  Oh,  Julius  C»sar,  you  know.  I  heard  a  great 
deal  of  him  at  the  Institution,  but  I've  fairly  for> 
gotten  all  but  the  name.  Is  Charles  James  sleep- 
ing, poor  thing?" 

"  Sleeping  as  sound  as  the  mouse  behind  the 
ceiling.  Jane  says  that  mouse  disturbed  him  ;  only 
I  heard  a  rather  heavy  foot  on  the  staircase,  and 
Jane  told  me  then  that  the  Grieve  was  going  up 
to  the  roof,  only  to  look  at  the  comet." 

"You  see,  Marion — ^just  hold  this  telescope  please, 
its  getting  heavy,  ypu  see — my  baby,  if  I  had  charge 
of  one,  should  not  have  a  nursery  in  the  way  to 
scientific  pursuits." 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  them  much  either,  only  the 
Grieve  is  a  very  worthy  person,  and  Jane  cannot 
go  on  nursing  Charles  James  for  ever  you  know." 

"  If  I  were  Mr.  Pittenweem,  I  know  that  the 
Grieve  should  pursue  his  scientific  investigations 
on  the  top  of  a  corn  rick,  or  a  hay  stack,  rather 
than  the  roof  of  my  house. 

That's  very  true,  perhaps,  if  you  were  Mr. 
Pittenweem  ;  but  as  you  are  not  a  gentleman,  and 
not  'Moorcleuch'  in  particular,  its  better  to  be 
thankful  for  matters  as  they  are.  Don*t  you  know* 
Mary  Anne,  that  Charles  might  build  an  observa- 
tory for  him,  if  he  but  believed  that  our  Grieve 
wanted  to  study  Arcturns. " 

"  Like  a  photographic  artist's  studio,  I  suppose ; 
only  its  the  Pleiades,  or  one  of  them,  tliat  the 
Grieve  wishes  to  study.  It's  one  of  the  seven 
sisters,  depend  you  on  that." 

And  so  they  chattered  away,  while  Arcturns 
was  getting  quit  of  the  scrapes  into  which  that 
respectable  person  had  fallen  with  the  co:net ;  and 
until  the  gig  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  Mrs. 
Martha  entered  the  library.  Mrs.  Martha  ia  a 
cross-grained,  stunted,  stiff  female,  of  more  than  a 
certain  age,  who  was  in  Moordeuch  before  any 
other  of  its  present  inmates,  and  never  leaves  it, 
except  once  a  week,  to  the  church.  Mrs.  Martha 
never  changes  her  dress,  to  human  appearance^  or 
at  least  to  the  male  eye.  It  is  now,  and  ever  has 
been  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  the 
same  white  cap,  the  same  pattern,  if  not  the  same 
shawl,  and  a  dress  of  the  same  colour,  if  not  of  the 
same  material. 

"Mr.  Pittenweem,  maim  baa  brought  cut  a 
gentleman— what's  to  be  done  wi*  him  maim  P*' 
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«' What  is  he  like,  Mrs.  Martha  P" 

"  What*s  jott're  wull,  Miss  Mary  Anne  P"  asked 
the  house-keeper,  not  quite  sure  if  she  should 
answer  the  question. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Qarvie  wants  to  know  what  kind  of 
gentleman  this  is,  Martha ;  and  where  is  he  now  P'' 

"An*  how  should  I  set  mjsel*  up  io  judge 
gentlemen,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  an'  I  just  put  him  up 
in  the  east  hed-room  maim." 

'*  Is  he  to  remain,  Martha  P*' 

"Weel  it  looks  like  that,  in  the  meantime, 
maim.'* 

"  Yery  well,  the  east  bed-room  will  do,  Martha.*' 

"  An'  gude  eneuch,  maim ;  the  doctor  had  it 
often,  maim,  when  you  were  young,  an'  it  pleased 
hiiu  brawly,  an*  he  bad  a  way  o'  say  in*  Martha." 

"Yes,  I  recollect,  you  told  me,  Martha,  my 
father  said — but  there's  dinner  at  last ;  come  away, 
Mary  Anne.** 

"  Come  away,  and  time,  too ;  but  what  am  I  to  do 
with  the  telescope — take  it  with  me,  close  it  up, 
or  how  and  what  way  shall  I  cfcr  get  dear  of 
Arctums  P'* 

"Dear  no — don't  close  it  up — leave  it  open. 
Here,  put  it  on  the  chair ;  there  they  are  back  and 
front,  it  cannot  fall,  let  us  have  credit  for  being 
8cienti6o;  like  Dr.  Watt's  bees  improving  the 
shining  hour." 

Mr.  Pittenweem  is  a  spare  tall  man,  well  up  in 
life,  with  an  earnest  eye,  or  two  earnest  eyes,  ever 
moving  in  their  sockets  towards  the  discovery  of 
something.  They  are  most  restless  eyes,  and  look 
always  on  the  watch  for  patent  rights.  That  is 
Mr.  Fittenweem's  weak  side.  Hint  that  a  patent 
right  may  be  secured,  and  he  writes  a  cheque 
readily.  Qreat  discoveries  have  been  Marion's 
troubles ;  but  she  gets  through  them  with  Mr. 
Garvie*8  aid ;  for  he  is  an  eminent  infidel  in  patents, 
and  did  not  believe  in  railways,  until  there  was  not 
a  coach  on  the  road — except  so  far  as  the  railway 
companies  required  any  matter  of  conveyancing. 
He  believed  in  that. 

So  Mr.  Pittenweem  inquired  for  the  ladies  and 
Charles  James,  and  had  his  parcels  brought  into 
the  dining  room,  and  looked  at  them,  and  put  one 
over  another,  and  changed  them  again,  and  put 
another  over  one,  and  stirred  the  fire,  and  adjusted 
his  collar,  and  twined  round  his  whiskers — and 
to  "  Who  is  this  gentleman  whom  you  have  driven 
outP*'  said,  "Mr.  Jones  Davies,  Marion;  an 
eminent  engineer,  very  eminent.  Miss  G^rvie ;  a 
combination  of  the  amateur  and  practical,  a 
thorough  man  of  science*'— and  Mrs.  Pittenweem 
looked  at  Miss  Qarvie  her  thorough  contempt  of 
eminent  engineers,  and  Mary  Anne  telegraphed 
her  detestation  of  men  of  science — but  before  they 
could  convey  to  Mr.  Charles  their  views  on  these 
subjects  for  the  fiftieth  time,  Mr.  Jones  Davies 
was  announced,  and  stumbled  in — taller  than  Mr. 
Pittenweem,  greyish  hair,  profuse  beard,  coloured 
and  sparkled  vest,  linen  crumpled,  rather  brown, 
too — three  rings  upon  two  hands,  with  finger  nails 
in  an  uncared  for  condition,  and  it  might  be 


doubted  whether  his  scientific  researches  admitted 
the  comfortable  use  of  a  tooth  brush. 

Mr.  Jones  Davies  made  an  unfavourable  impres* 
sion  on  the  ladies ;  but  he  did  ample  justice  to  the 
cookery  of  Moordeuoh.  That  was  to  his  taste» 
and  this  was  particularly  complimentary  to  the 
cook.  He  spoke  little,  and  that  rather  exhibited 
generalship.  He  already  knew  that  Mrs.  Pitten* 
weem  was  an  opponent  of  great  schemes,  while 
Miss  Qarvie  was  a  spy.  H%  would  have  com- 
menced the  seige  of  the  younger  lady's  heart-* 
with  his  beard  and  whiskers  ;  but  he  knew  of  Mr. 
Garvie*s  existence,  and  he  knew  Mr.  Qarvie.  The 
beard  and  whiskers  kept  the  peace  on  that  know- 
ledge. 

"  Plenty  to  eat,  Mr.  Davies,  at  Morcleoch,  but 
nothing  to  drink,**  said  Mary  Anne. 

"Water,  clear  crystal  water,"  suggested  Mr. 
Pittenweem. 

"  And  coffee  or  tea  by-and-bye,"  apologetically 
urged  the  Isdy  of  the  house. 

"Also  milk,  skimmed,  sour  or  sweet,  at  all 
seasons,'*  suggested  the  tormentor. 

"  Temperance  reformer,  Mr.  Pittenweem ;  veiy 
good  hidea,  sir,  for  men  of  property,  by  way  of 
hexample  to  the  lower  borders — very  necessary,** 
said  the  stranger  "  When  I  dined  last  at  the  SmI 
of  Landifords — strict  temperance  man,  sir,  is  *the 
noble  earl,  oh,  so  very  strict — gen'lman  seized  that 
night  with  c'olcra,  no  brandy  in  th'ouse,  not  a  drop, 
and  butler  'ad  to  run  over  to  the  Three  Brewers-^ 
and  no  Three  Brewers  down  ere  to  save  a  gen*i- 
man*s  life." 

"  Not  one  drop  of  brandy  within  three  miles ; 
Mr.  Pittenweem  got  the  license  '  to  sell  spirits  and 
ales,*  withdrawn  from  the  toll  house,'*  added  Miss 
Qarvie. 

"Haven*t  had  brandy  in  this  house  to  my 
knowledge  for  five  years,"  said  the  host. 

"  Have  had  plenty  to  mine"  rejoined  his  wife. 
"You  are  in  the  habit,  Mr.  Davies P"~" MedU 
cinally,"  suggested  Mary  Anne.  "  Prescriptively," 
added  Mr.  Pittenweem. 

"  Well,  one  way  or  other,  I  am  in  the  'abit, 
— moderately,  of  course, — *' 

"  Bing  the  bell,  my  dear.  Susan,  ask  Mrs. 
Martha  for  a  bottle  of  brandy — Betts*  brandy." 

"  You  don't  say,  Mrs.  Pittenweem,  after  you 
heard  my  speech  at  the  great  temperance  meeting 
in  Glenfaich,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  this 
house — you  dou*t  mean  that,  Marion  P" 

"  Only  Betts*9,  Charles,  Betts'  patent,  you  know 
— merely  a  patent  right — would  not  have  it 
otherwise  than  patent  for  the  world." 

"  British  brandy,*'  broke  in  Mary  Anne,  "  new 
discovery,  thoroughly  new.'* 

Mr.  Betts  is  an  eminent  man  of  science,"  added 
the  sarcastic  wife. 

"Mr.  Betis  has  made  money  in  making  brandy, 
that  I  know,*'  said  Mr.  Davies. 

"  A  combination  of  the  amateur  and  practical 
in  brandy  engineering,  Mr.  Pittenweem,**  who,  at 
a  losa  before,   was  beaten  down  by  his  agent's 
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dangliter.  He  remembered  the  quotation.  It 
seeured  Mr.  Davies  bis  brandy,  jast  a  verj  little. 
in  peaee. 

"  Some  Smyrna  figs,  Mr.  Davies  ? — or,  perhaps 
Mr.  Daf  ies  would  prefer  a  few  grapes  ?  TiievVe 
▼ery  nice,  Mr.  Davies — Cyprus  grapes,  I  believe. 
Might  I  recommend  a  duchess  to  your  notice  ? — ^a 
Tery  fine,  round,  plump  duchess,  Mr.  Davies — 
ripe,  quite  ripe,  yon  see ;  rather  mellow  and  old,  if 
anything ;"  and  Ms.  Danes,  as  he  was  bound  to 
do,  accepted  Mary  Anne's  duchess,  weighing  twelve 
ounces,  as  an  excuse  for  one  drop,  only  one  very 
small  drop,  more  of  Betts's  patent. 

"  Nothing  to  tell  us  from  town,  Charles  ? — no 
news  whatever  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  business — very  bad  business,  I 
must  say — so  distressing,  too — and  might  have 
been  so  much  better.  I  knew  how  it  would  be — 
my  way,  you  notice,  is  never  taken.*' 

'*  WelC  what's  wrong  now  ? — another  bank 
stopped,  or  how  ?" 

*'  Not  that  quite ;  but  there's  a  new  call  of  one 
hundred  pounds  on  the  Western  Bank  shares. 

"  One  hundred  pounds,  Mr.  Pittenweem !"  ex- 
elaimed  Mary  Anne  ?  "  Why,  dear  me,  I  thought 
the  twenty-five  pounds  were  to  settle  all.  Poor 
dear  Mrs.  Springfield,  what  will  she  do  ?" 

"  Why,  what  would  she  do  but  pay  two  thousand 
pounds  on  her  twenty  shares,  and  other  two  thou- 
sand pounds  when  the  next  call  comes.  It  will 
oome  your  way,  depend." 

"Well,  we're  out  of  that,  Charles;  now,  what 
next?" 

"  Bad  enough.  I  hold  us  to  be  nearly  mined, 
Marion — as  good  as  ruined ;  there's  the  peat  gas, 
you  see,  at  last." 

"Yes,  but  what  of  the  peat  gas  P — we  were  not 
in  tliat — never  heard  of  that.  We  were  in  the 
vegetable  gas,  Wandsworth — a  great  discovery — 
oost  me  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Poor 
Mary  Anne,  that  great  discovery,  but  it's  done  now, 
•urelyP" 

**  Ah,  but  peat  gas  is  so  successful,  Mrs.  Pitten- 
weem,'.' interposed  the  eminent  engineer. 

"  Yes,  Marion,  that's  the  provoking  thing.  It's 
quite  successful,  you  know.  It  is  illuminating  all 
Ireland.  Any  owner  of  peats  is  now  worth  a 
power  of  money.  We  might  have  had  peats — 
o^nrally ;  this  is  a  good  peat  property." 

"  Illuminated  Ireland  !  Well,  huw  does  that 
as  good  as  ruin  me  P  Do  you  see  how,  Mary  Anne  P 
I'm  sure  I  don't." 

'*  Well,  Marion,  I  was  never  there — I  can't  tell. 
You  know  what  Mr.  Humphrey  said,  when  he  came 
back  from  the  deputation,  that  it  was  a  land  of 
darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  darkness — a  home  of 
bats  and  unclean  things — do  not  you  remember 
thatr 

*'  Metaphorically,  Mary  Anne — spiritually ;  but 
I  never  supposed  it  was  naturally  darker  than  other 
countries." 

"  Oh,  but  )-ou  know  now  it  must  have  been ; 
nd  Mr.  Davies  here  has  illuminated  the  country 


with  peat  gas,  and  so  they'll  all  see  to  leave  now 
—that's  it— is  not  tbat.it»  Mr.  Pittenweem?— 
and  is  not  Marion  to  be  eaten  up  throogb  Martha 
by  this  immigration  ? 

But  Mr.  Pittenweem  pointed  out  soednclly  that 
the  patented  scheme  of  making  peat  gas  had  been 
so  successful  that  peat  land,  bogs,  and  mire  would 
be  worth  'more,  aere  by  acre,  than  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  or  the  Lothians ;  and  there  was  Moordench 
being  fast  converted  into  arable  land,  and  the  moss 
buried ;  that  moss  which  would  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  Ballaraty  or  at  least  to  California;  and  he 
appealed  to  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Davies,  thus  referred  to,  informed  his  friends 
that  Moorcleoch  was  a  peculiar  estate — it  was  coals 
beneath,  and  peat  on  the  surface,  by  nature,  and 
should  all  be  expanded  into  gas,  and  be  accordingly 
burned  up,  to  the  enrioliment  of  its  owners. 

The  little  woman  saw  all  that. 

"  I  understand,  Mr.  Davies ;  Charles  says  we're 
as  good  as  ruined — so  we  are.  It's  very  hard — 
very  provoking.  Mary  Anne,  my  dear,  we  arc 
ruined,  negati? ely ;  bless  me,  love,  do  yon  not 
comprehend,  we're  negatively  ruined.  1*11  write  to 
your  father,  Mary  Anne,  this  evening — ^Moordeocb 
— negatively  ruined!  Well,  it  might  have  been 
worse.  And  how  will  you  do,  Charles  ?  Retrench, 
I  suppose ;  pay  off  the  Grieve,  and  Martha,  and 
Susan,  and  Jane — and  who  more?  I'm  grateful 
to  the  man  who  invented  perambulators,  I'll  drive 
Charles  James— that  I  will." 

"  He  gained  thirty  thousand  pounds^  ma'an," 
interposed  her  husband. 

*'  I  have  heard  that  he  was  a  combination,  too 
— half  amateur,  half  practical ;  a  painter  by  pro- 
fession, a  landscape  or  portrait  painter — Mary 
Anne;  they  are  all  kind  to  their  wives.  He  did 
not  like  to  see  his  wife  carrying  their  baby ;  so  be 
invented  perambulators,  and  got  thirty  thousand 
pounds  out  of  the  mothers  of  England.  Well,  and 
how,  being  ruined  negatively,  will  you  do,  Charles. 
What  does  Mr.  Davies  say  to  that  ?" 

Mr.  Davies  explained  further,  that  he  thought 
it  possible  to  flay  the  estate  of  Mooreleuoh,  take 
valueless  skin  of  arable  land  off,  put  it  aside,  get 
at  the  moss,  erect  works,  and  eventually  turn  it 
into  gas." 

"  It's  very  interesting,"  said  Mary  Anne. 

"  Pretty,  isn't  it?"  suggested  Marion. 

"So  eminently  scientific,  too,"  thought  Miss 
Garvie. 

"A  combination  of  the  amateur  and  praeiieni, 
very  like  that  combination  we  observed  this  even- 
ing, my  dear — Arcturus  and  the  oomet,  you  know. 
So,  Mr.  Davies,  I  suppose  comets  are  large  Moor- 
deuchs,  expanded  into  gas,  as  you  suggested  ?** 

'*  Very  possible,  ma'am ;  I'm  not  deep  in  tho 
astronomic  line." 

"  Not  /,  you  mean,"  hinted  Miss  Garvie. 

"But  pray,  Mr.  Davies,  did  you  dot  admire  the 
combination  P" 

"It  was  sublime,  ma'am,  magnificent,  sobennti- 
ful— really  very  good." 
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"  Bo  you  know,  we  could  not  make  out  Arclu- 
ru8,  Mr/Davies;  we're  ^  ignorant  here.  Who, 
praj  was  Arclurua  P*' 

••  Wbcn  I  was  at  Heton,  ma'am *" 

"And  where,  please  is  Heton,  sir,  and  what  is 
itf*  asked  Marion. 

**  Ob,  it's  the  hopposition  schools  to  'Arrow  ou 
the  'HI.  You  se^  ma'am,  it's  wery  classical,  this 
Heton." 

"  Well,  when  you  were  there — what  then  P" 
"  Oh,  nothing,  ma'am.     I  did  not  learn  Ihere 
classics.     Mr.  Simpson,  ma'am,  your  great  lieda- 
oatioiiist,  calls  them  a  dead  waste  o'  time.     That's 
your  Tiew,  too,  Mr.  Fitteweem  ?" 

"  Well,  no ;  not  exactly  my  view ;  no,  I  think 
that's  wrong,  now — I'm  sure  of  it,  too.  However, 
there's  not  much  classical  in  Arcturus.  It's  a 
combination  name.  It  might  mean  the  guard  of 
the  bear,  or  the  guardian  bear.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
made  out  of  Arktos  and  Ouros — so  far  as  I  now 
remember ;  and  then  some  people  called  it  Arcto- 
phylax,  and  others  made  the  star  out  to  be  only  an 
Gx-driTcr.  There's  nothing  very  classical  in  all 
that." 

Do  you  think,  Charles,  that  Arclurus  was  made 
of  moss  P" 

**  Why,  no,  Marion ;  what  put  that  into  your 
headP*' 

"Oh,  only  that  he  is  likely,  if  so,  to  have  been 
expanded  this  evening  into  gas,  and  attached  to  the 
comet's  tail." 

"  Now  you  do  talk  nonsense,  my  dear.  You'll 
see  Arcturus  shining  as  brightly  as  ever  to-morrow 
evening." 

"That,"  said  Miss  Garvie,  "  proves  nothing." 
"  Proves  nothing !     Why,  it  proves  everything. 
Seeing  is  believing." 

"  Not  in  the  stars,  Mr.  Piltenweem.  "^When  I 
was  at  the  institution — I  remember  as  well  as 
yesterday — we  were  told  that  light  needed  a  mil- 
lion of  years  to  travel  for  some  years.  It  might 
be  a  thousand  years  on  the  way  from  Arclurus. 
So  it  will  be  a  thousand  years  before  he  is  snufifed 
out  to  us,  although  he  was  knocked  all  to  pieces 
this  evening." 

"There's  truth  in  that,"  the  philosopher  ac- 
knowledged. 

"  Not  one  bit  of  truth,"  argued  the  little  lady. 
"  Mary  Anne  and  yoo  are  both  wrong,  Charles.  This 
is  it,  yon  observe.  What  did  happen  last  evening  in 
Aroturus,  we  know  not.  The  contact,  or  crossing 
we  saw — ^for  there  was  no  contact — occurred  many 
years  ago— how  many,  I  cannot  tell.  At  least,  it 
most  have  been  before  the  death  of  my  grim  ances- 
tor, Mr.  Davies ;  you've  heard  of  him  P" 

"  Can't  say  that  I  remember.  Ma'am.  Is  the 
geol'man  long  gone  P" 

"Well,  not  so  long;  I  thought  everybody  had 
read  of  his  fate.  There  are  parls  of  the  country, 
ihcDf  not  reached  by  these  stories." 


Mr.  Davies  was  interested.— "  It's  singular 
then.  Ma'am." 

"  It  was  singular,  Mr.  Davies." 

"Very  tragic  these  haccidents." 

"It  was  not  an  accident.  Sir." 

"Temporary,  Ma'am." 

"  No,  not  insanity." 

"Delirium."     Mr.  D.  trembled. 

"  No !  oh,  no  1  at  least,  my  ancestor  was  tem- 
perate." 

Mr.  D.  was  paler    "  A  family  secret.  Ma'am  P" 

"  Dear  me !  no,  it  was  too  widely  known  ;  he 
was  hung." 

Mr.  D.  looked  hastily  for  Bett's  patent,  but  it 
was  gone. 

Mary  Anne  coughed ;  the  plot  was  out  of  her 
depth.  Mr.  Pittenweem  was  annoyed  and  stately. 
•'  These  events,  Marion,  are  long  forgotten." 

"  Are  they,  Charles  P  the  memory  of  great  crimes 
never  dies — but  there  are  candles  and  tea  in  the 
library — you'll  find  Mary  Anne  with  me  there." 

They  were  gone.     It  was  a  relief. 

..... 

"  But,  Marion,  what  on  earth  did  yon  mean  by 
that  old  story  ?  What  made  you  give  it  such  au 
ugly  look  ?" 

And  Marion  explained  tliat  their  visitor  was 
some  scheming  person,  who  had  seized  Mr.  Pitten- 
weem by  the  button,  and  imparted  to  him  some' 
sketch  of  the  newspaper  paragraph,  which  they  had 
all  read  regarding  the  successful  manufacture  of 
gas  from  peat  in  Ireland ;  and  he  was  here  to  carry 
out  some  new  project  for  bringing  back  what  part 
of  their  land  was  improved  to  a  state  of  nature, 
that  it  might  be  fit  for  gas-making. 

"It  will  cost  me  fifty  pounds,  Mary  Anne,  or 
perhaps  a  hundred,  this  visit  of  that  eminent  en- 
gineer ;  the  combination,  as  Charles  calls  him.  Be- 
sides, he  is  a  fool — you  see  that — he  is  afraid  of 
my  good  old  ancestor,  Timothy  Goudie ;  so  called, 
Mary  Anne,  by  anticipation  of  what  would  be  done 
for  him  by  my  respected  ancestresses — who  lived 
in  happy  days,  in  one  particular,  that  they  never 
heard  of  peat  gas." 

"  Not  so  happy  in  another,  Marion.  Were  they 
not  obliged  to  live  in  the  clench  cave,  hiding  from 
the  dragoons  when  they  had  possession  of  the 
bouse  P" 

"  Well,  but  Where's  the  difference  then  P  Here 
comes  one  dragoon  after  another,  an  eminent  en* 
gineer,  or  a  celebrated  chemist,  or  a  high  farmer, 
or  a  man  who  sells  artificial  manure,  Mary  Anne, 
and  takes  possession,  and  never  goes  out  again 
short  of  fifty  pounds ;  Dear  me,  and  Charles  James, 
coming  up,  and  winter  coming  on,  and  there's  never 
so  much  to  do  with  money ;  but  I'll  use  the  East 
bed-room,  Mary  Anne— I'll  make  Timothy  Goudie 
stand  my  friend,  as  he  would  do,  if  he  were  in  the 
flesh." 
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'^Cfaarias  now  does  not  care  for  money,  not  a 
bit — its  the  straoger  a  delusion  thai  of  hb.** 

**  Its  a  bandred  delasioas,  Mary  Anne,  and  be 
does  care  for  money,  and  dabbles  in  patent  rights ; 
tbat's  wbat  be  does.  So,  here  they  come.  Nov 
you  see — only  sbndder,  will  yoo,  and  get  pale ; 
mind,  dear,  yon  get  pale,  when  we  come  to  banging 
i^;ain ;  yon  don*t  think  yon  conld  faint  neatly  ?** 

Mr.  DsTies  bad  hardly  recofercd  his  composure 
and  nenres — "Tea  or  coffee,*'  Mr.  Dalies.  Tea 
was  sborte.*,  and  be  pronounced  it. — "  You  take 
sugar,  Mr.  Da?ics  ?" — he  bowed — "  And  cream, 
plnse  ?*'  Mr.  Davies  bowed  again.  That  woman, 
be  thought,  is  as  cool  as  ice  in  those  ghostly  haunts. 
Yes,  there  is  something  wild  in  her  eye.  Bad  blood 
in  the  family,  I  fear. 

"  Miss  Garvie  was  eiamining  the  comet,  you 
notice,  Mr.  Daries.  Young  ladies  know  a  great 
deal  now.  They  are  tauirht  the  sciences.  So  much 
for  the  colleges  and  institutions." 

'*Tbe  rights  of  women.  Ma'am,  to  the  sciences  is 
bindisputable." 

"The  comets,"  said  Mr.  Pittenweem,  "are 
more  to  learjcd  ladies  than  any  of  the  other 
bearenly  ladies." 

"Tbat*s  because  they're  light  beaded,"  thought 
Mary  Anne,  and  she  spoke  out  her  thoughts,  "  Do 
you  really  believe  this  Donati's  comet  is  imponder- 
able now,  Mr.  Pittenweem  ?" 

"Not  exactly  imponderable,  bat  very  light — in- 
appreciably ponderable." 

"Now,  Mr.  Davies^  what  does  imponderable 
and  ponderable  mean ;"  of  which  Mr.  Pittenweem 
here  is  always  telling  Mary  Anne,  and  myself;  as 
if  we  should  know  all  these  long  words  ?*' 

Mr.  Davies  was  puzzled — but  he  had  been  at  a 
theatre  recently,  bad  heard  the  legitimate  drama, 
and  the  thought  struck  him,  " '  To  be  or  not  to 
be,'  Ma'am,  '  that  is  the  question.* " 

And  this  quotation  struck  a  new  vein  in  Mr. 
Pittenweem's  thoughts.  "  That  is  by  no  means 
the  question — mortality  is  ponderable,  and  immor- 
tality, or  immortal  being,  is  imponderable.  There 
is  a  broad  distinction  drawn  by  logicians  in"— 

Poor  Mary  Ann  felt  they  were  in  for  it  now,  if 
a  great  effort  were  not  made.  "  I  beg  pardon, 
Mr.  Pittenweem,  but  Marion,  my  dear,  this  is  the 
way  of  it :  Suppose  you  have  alb.  of  tea,  and  weigh 
ity  or  Martha  weighs  it,  which  is  the  same  thing" — 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Marion. 

"Eesponsible  for  agent,"  Mr.  P.  uttered,  with 
J.  P.  solemnity. 

"  Done  by  deputy,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Davies. 

"  Very  well ;  and  Martha  finds  only  fifteen  and 
a  half,  or"— 

"  Very  likely,"  added  Marion. 

"  And  then  out  of  that  one  lb.  of  tea  one  half 
oz.  is  imponderable — not  to  be  found — not  there, 
goes  for  nothing,  and  fifteen  and  a  half  ozs.  era 


ponderable.  There  it  is  now — *  to  be,  or  »of  to 
be;'  exbtenee,  or  non-ezt^tence — the  half  oa.  did 
not  exist.  So,  if  Mr.  Donati*s  comet  n  impondeff* 
able,  it  is  non-existent — a  pore  plaiiitary»  a  icflee- 
Uon." 

"  Very  good,  Mary  Anne ;  that'a  y*or  waj.** 
"By  the  bye,  this  peat  gas  aiur— is  it  moi 
aeoured  by  a  patent  right,  Charles  F** 

"Yes,  my  dear,  certainly— oh,  dearly  itty 
valuable  rights — quite  a  fortune." 

"Of  oourse,  then,  we  ooold  make  ■othiagof  it ; 
we  shouUi  have  interdicts,  and  Mr.  Gartie  at  wwk, 
Mary  Anne.  Infringe  a  patent  right ! — ^Ibal  «• 
could  not  do — that's  treason  to  seieDM." 

"Ob!  but  Mr.  Jones  Davies  has  kindly  obliged 
us  by  writing  for  a  lioense,  my  dear." 

"  Dear  me,  a  lioense,  Mr.  Danes  F  Bless  us^ 
that  will  cost  a  mint  of  money." 

"But  Mr.  Davies  did  not  think  it  would  cost 
much  money — a  mere  royalty  on  the  proceeds — 
nothing  more.  The  patentee  was  bis  old  and 
valued  friend ;  be  had  obliged  him  often.** 

"  Then,  Charles,  there  will  be  nothing  done,  of 
course,  until  Mr.  Davies  hears  from  bis  old  friead, 
the  patentee." 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  yes ;  no  time  to  lose.  *  There 
is  a  tide,'  you  know,  my  dear,  '  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  which,'  Mr.  Davies,  '  taken  at  the  full,  leads 
on,'  I  think,  Mary  Anne, '  leads  on  to  fictoiy.*  ** 
"  Fortune,"  corrected  Mary  Anne. 
"  We  will  hezperimentalise  only,  ma'am,  on  the 
removal  of  the  surface  soil,  and  bore,  ma'am,  a 
few  shafts  to  get  the  deepness  of  the  moss.*'  * 

"  Of  course,  Charles,  there's  plenty  of  moss  tm 
the  surface  of  John  Scott's  farm — two  hundred 
acres  of  moss,  Mr.  Davies,  on  that  one  farm." 

"  Yes,  Marion,  that's  true ;  but  John  Soott  is  a 
laird,  now,  with  a  lease,  and  he  would  want  eon* 
pensation,  and  a  jury  trial,  with  witnesses,  and  no 
end  of  troubles." 

"Compensation!  Dear  me,  the  two  hundred 
acres  do  not  feed  ten  cows  over'the  year." 

"  And  firing,  my  love ;  fuel,  you  know.  Ntt 
there's  no  help ;  must  begin  here,  at  the  bead  of 
the  heap,  the  highest  ground.  Pipes  will  be  laid 
from  here  to  the  right  and  the  left — £dinbai:g;k 
and  Glasgow." 

"The  biuterjacent  towns,  too,  Mr.  Pittea-* 
wcem." 

"Not  worthy  of  oonsideration,  Mr.  Danes. 
No,  sir,  towns  under  twenty  thousand  vrill  not  paj 
for  a  gigantic  scale  of  works.  Another  cap  of  te^ 
Marion — I'm  so  exhausted,  knocked  up^  uimI  tared. 
This  planning  and  scheming  wears  one  out  ao^  Mr* 
Davies.  I  wonder  you're  i^ive  sir."  (Mr.  Daviea 
assented,  and  took  tea.)  "  Its  pleasaat,  tboagb^ 
to  think  of  one's  family;  and  Charles  Jaieee  will 
die  rich,  Marion  l" 
"  Bless  the  poor  dear  baby  I"  oried  Maiy  Ana} 
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**  and  a  cruel  tbougbi  it  is  tbat  he  should  die  rich, 
Mr.  Pittenwcem." 

**  He  most  die,  you  know,  Marion.  We  must 
all  die." 

"But,"  mamma  interposed,  "he  may  not  die 
the  common  death  of  men.  All  Charles  Jameses 
relatives,  you  know" — Mr.  Davies  shuddered  again 
at  the  thought.  **  Moorcleuch"  himself  was 
annoyed,  and  Mary  Anne  sighed.  The  plaintive 
speaker  did  not  want  to  observe  all  this,  and  went 
on — "  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Davies,  you  believe  in 
spirit-rapping,  and  the  table-turning  revelations,  do 
you  not  P" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  a  little,  very  little." 

"  You  have  seen  it  done.  Now,  could  not  we 
turn  this  table  ?  I  just  want  to  see  what  Timo- 
thy Goudy  thinks,  in  the  other  state  of  being,  on 
peat  gas.  He  must  know  all  about  it.  Martha 
says  he  knows  everything." 

Mr.  Davies  was  pale. 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Marion." 

"I  don't  intend  to  be,  Charles ;  but  Mr.  Davies 
knows  a  very  clever  lady — in  London,  I  suppose 
— who  wrote  a  book ;  beautifully  illustrated  it  is 
with  specimens  of  spirit-writing  and  spirit-drawing. 
Yoa  know  the  lady,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Davies  ?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

•*  She  is  very  clever  though,  is  she  not  ?" 

"  Huncommon,"  said  the  humbled  engineer. 

"Well — I  have  a  plan  for  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, limited  liability,  capital — 1  don't  yet  know 
how  many  pounds ;  I  should  ask  my  friend  from 
elsewhere,  you  know — a  company  to  erect  a  great 
observatory  here,  with  huge  telescopes,  eminently 
scientific,  to  study  the  comets,  popularise  them, 
and  inquire  into  the  nebulse,  and  resolve  them. 
Moorclench  is  on  high  ground.  Accommodation 
could  be  built  for  students ;  we  are  near  the  rail- 
ways, you  know,  and  could  run  branch  lines ;  and  we 
are  very  lonely  here,  very  quiet — or  we  might  be, 
if  we  would  not  make  peat  gas,  and  such  things. 
What  think  you,  Mary  Anne  ?" 

"  It  seems  sublime  like — very  high  notion,  in- 
deed; and  original.*' 

"  Yes ;  we  are  so  very  high  here" — 

"  For  an  observatory,  on  a  great  scale,  Tinto's 
higher,  ma'am,  so  is  Ben  Lomond/'  said  the  irate 
husband,  "  and  clearer,  too." 

"  Yes,  Charles ;  I  know  that,  and  there's  plenty 
of  moss  besides  Moorcleuch,  you  know — great 
plenty  in  this  country.  Bless  me,  how  rich  we 
may  all  become  with  a  little  enterprise  1  But  I 
could  take  out  a  patent,  surely.  Its  a  new  idea — 
I  have  a  new  idea." 

"  No,  Marion ;  it's  not  new,  and  it's  not  defer. 
A  man  once  proposed  to  observe  the  stars  from  the 
Himalayas." 

"  But  he*  did  not  propose  what  I  propose.  My 
relative,  you  know,  who  suffered" — 


Mr.  Daviea  looked  for  Bett's,  bnt  It  was  not 
there ;  Mr.  Pittenweem  fidgetted,  and  Mary  Anne 
begged— 

"  Now  don't  go  farther,  Marion ;  its  so  un* 
comfortable." 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear,  this  relation,  who  suf- 
fered, as  Martha  says,  always  takes  an  interest  in 
any  change  made  at  his  old  place.  Mr.  Davies 
will  help  us  to  turn  this  table,  you  know — you  will 
ask  for  him,  Charles — I  could  not,  I'm  not  bold- 
You'll  ask  bim— it  will  not  be  a  trouble  to  him ; 
I  would  not  like  to  bring  him  here  on  purpose,  bnl 
he  will  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  unj  rate. 
Dear  me,  Mr.  Davies,"  ran  on  the  little  tormentor, 
"  its  sad  to  think  of ;  it  looks  as  if  he  was  chained 
tu  the  spot  still ;  it  was  just  beneath  the  window  o( 
your  room,  I  believe  ;  it's  sad  that  be  has  no  rest 
— strange  that  the  dead  should  love  the  world, 
Mr.  Davies.  " 

"  Do  not  know,  ma'am,  as  they  do." 

*'And  come  back  to  old  properties  that  tbej 
held,  when  any  change  is  made  on  them." 

"  Its  a  disagreeable  custom,  very  shookiog  cu^* 
tom  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  troublesome ; 
its  so  very  dreary.  I  would  rather  be  away  before 
you  begin  ?    Shall  I  ring,"  asked  Mary  Anne. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear ;  you'll  make  yourself  useful, 
you  know — when  Mr.  Davies  is  here ;  Tm  so  glad 
of  that.  We  might  have  turned  the  table  the 
wrong  way,  and  brought  up  some  of  his  companions 
— that  would  have  been  very  terrible.  But  your 
friend  will  take  care  of  that,  Charles.  We'll  be  quite 
safe  with  you,  Mr.  Davies ;  and  you'll  oblige  me, 
I  am  sure — I  just  want  you,  Charles,  to  ask  him 
for  a  drawing,  with  notes,  you  know — working 
notes-- of  the  best  telescopes  for  seeing  into  the 
other  worlds,  and  a  plan  of  an  observatory,  and  of 
a  large — no,  we'll  not  be  troublesome.  The 
observatory  and  the  telescope  would  do ;  we  could 
take  out  patents  for  them ;  and  you  might  mention 
the  peat  gas,  Charles,  just  by  the  way,  as  it  were, 
before  he  leaves." 

"If  he  ever  leaves  again,"  murmured  Mary 
Anne.  "  I've  heard  as  much  as  that  he*  might 
never  leave ;  and  you  know  he  hates  turning  over 
the  ground.  I  wonder,  Marion,  you  could  suggest 
that." 

"But,  my  dear,  he  would  know  at  any  rate,  and 
it's  best  to  be  plain  with  people." 

"  We'll  think  of  it  to-morrow,  Marion.  Mr. 
Davies  is  fatigued,  you  sec ;  it's  late." 

"  Yes,  Charles,  that  may  be,  only  there  is  a  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  Well,  to-morrow  before 
breakfast.  We  can  darken  the  room,  you  know. 
You'll  not  mention  it,  Mary  Anne." 

"  The  eminent  engineer  was  glad  to  escape ;  yet 
there's  a  fascination  in  these  stories.  Mr.  Bitten* 
weem  led  the  way  through  the  long  passage,  and 
it  seemed  long  and  lonely,  far  away  from  the  other 
apartments  somehow ;  and  yet,  that  could  not  be. 
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It  was  well  that  Pitienweem  wanted  a  few  last 
qaiei  words  for  the  uight,  on  peats. 

"Shall  I  have  yoa  called  earlj,  Mr.  DaTies. 
We  eoold  look  at  the  ground/' 

••Oh,  totumtables/' 

••Nonsence,  Mr.  Davies,  to  look  at  the  ground, 
and  turn  it  over  a  little ;  fire  the  place,  you  know.'* 

*'He  haboroioates  that,  Mr.  Pittenweero." 

"  Who  abominates  P" 

**The  gcn'lman  as  you  knows — 'anged,  you 
know." 

••  An  old  story  that — we  could  just  begin  here, 
almost  beside  your  window,  on  the  field  beyond.** 

••Yes,  just  beneath  my  window^  the  fatal  spot. 
It  was  done  there." 

••What  was  done,  Mr.  Davies,  think  of  the 
great  work,  and  never  mind  these  silly  tales.  It*s 
all  past  now." 

••What's  past P" 

••Well,  the  covenant,  you  know — there  was  a 
covenant — a  bond,  you  understand — some  dread- 
fully strong  bond — ^you  have  heard." 

••  Never  *eard,  I  assure  you — duced  business  it 
must  have  been." 

•«  That  it  was,  in  the  end." 

••  Who  signed  it  P  what  did  they  sign  ?'* 


«*  They  all  signed —very  foolish  it  was,  no  doubt 
— they  all  signed  in  the  churchyard." 

«« The  —what  did  you  say  ?     It's  so  liawful." 

"The  churchyard — very  strong  minded  men  ; 
some  of  them  signed  with  their  blood." 

"  It's  'orrid — never  read  that  in  the  papers  ; 
it's  barbarous — was  it  a  secret  society?" 

"  No,  not  by  any  means — quite  public.  It  was 
for  public  purposes,  you  know.  I  must  not 
explain  it  to-night — you  are  tired — we*il  speak  of 
it  to-morrow,  after  we  discuss  the  site  for  the 
great  work.'* 

"The  tables,  you  know." 

"Nonsence,  business  first,  and  these  things 
after ;  that's  my  plan,  and  the  rule  here." 

"  Signed  in  the  churchyard  !** 

"  Yes,  yes,  long  ago ;  very  long  old  story.  We 
must  push  on  the  works." 

••Signed  with  blood — a  bond,  you  said,  with 
blood." 

"  Their  own  blood,  Mr.  Davies ;  a  mere  fancy, 
a  whim,  thought  it  more  secure.  So,  to-morrow 
morning  we'll  see.  Good  night — we'll  see  to- 
morrow." 

"  See  the  man  as  was  'anged  at  this  window, 
signed  with  blood— in  a  churchyard — blood  !  — 
blood." 


MELANIE. 


Waft,  ye  winds,  who  o'er  her  flow, 
Qently  waft  her  tale  of  woe : 
Bear  it  loftly  o*er  the  wave, 
Orieving— mourning  o'er  her  grave, 
Melanie. 

Take  her  sorrows  from  her  now, 
From  her  calm  and  icy  brow  ; 
Cold  and  chilly  la  her  breath  ~> 
She  is  bI umbering  sweet  in  death, 
Melanie. 

She,  the  loved  one— shs,  the  dear, 
Ne'er  again  on  earth  can  fear 
Death  or  borrow,  care  or  woe — 
She  has  left  them  all  below, 
Melanie ! 


Yet,  though  from  our  arms  thou'rt  torn, 
We  will  never,  never  mourn ; 
Thou  art  happy,  calmly  sleeping, 
We  will  hush  our  bitter  weeping, 
Melanie! 

She,  our  lov'd  one,  is  laid  low  ; 
Cold  and  calm  she  sleeps  below  ; 
Ne'er  on  earth  we'll  meet  again. 
And  we  only  weep  in  vain, 
Melanie ! 

Peacefully  the  waters  flow  : 
Softly  they  bear  the  tale  of  woe. 
Whispering  sadly  to  the  shore, 
*'  She  can  come  to  us  no  more, 
Melanie  I" 


Waft,  ye  winds,  who  o'er  her  blow. 
Gently  waft  her  tale  of  woe ; 
Bea^r  it  softly  o'er  the  wave. 
Mourning— mourning  o'er  her  grave, 
Melanie ! 
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CHAFTfiR  XI. 
Wb£N  Allan  was  alone,  he  began  to  think,  and 
ponder,  and  dream ;  and  the  theme  of  all  his  think- 
ing and  dreaming  was  jast  Etoile — nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  bright,  beautiful  Etoile. 

*'  She  is  surpasainglj  beautiful,"  he  said.  "  I 
wish  I  were  a  rich  man,  by  Jove  I*d  marry  her. 
What  a  figure  she  has;  and  her  foot,  just  the  same 
as  it  was  in  Paris,  with  the  ankle  a  little  rounder. 
Then  her  face  1  80  innocent  in  its  exquisite  ex- 
pression, and  yet  not  vapid — no ;  there  is  plenty 
of  character  in  that  face,  depth  of  expression,  and 
great  yersatility — never  the  same  for  two  moments 
together." 

Thus  ran  Allan's  soliloquy ;  and,  running  in  this 
road,  his  thoughts  just  came  to  the  point  of  inquir- 
ing whether  he  might  not  go  and  see  how  Etoile 
fared. 

"  She  recognised  me,**  he  said  ;  "  Lawson 
noticed  that,  and  I  am  sure  her  smile  answered  to 
mine.  I  certainly  ought  to  go  and  ask  for  her.  It 
would  be  only  common  civility,  which  I  should  pay 
to  any  other  lady;  and  Etoile  is  worthy  of  as  much 
respect,  as  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  gentle- 
woman, as  any  other  woman — far  more  worthy 
than  the  conventional  dames  of  society,  who  mould 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  at  fashion's  dictates, 
until  artifice  becomes  their  nature,  and  truth  is  but 
a  myth.'' 

Allan  paused,  for  something  told  him  that  Ursula 
was  not  one  of  these  artificial  women,  and  that  she 
might  not  like  a  renewal  of  the  intimacy  between 
her  future  husband  and  the  opera  dancer. 

"She  need  never  know  of  it,"  ngued  Allan 
with  himself.  "  It  could  do  her  no  harm ;  could 
not  give  her  any  pain ;  she  would  never  know  that 
we  had  met.  Besides,  I  can  see  Pierre ;  I  need 
not  ask  for  Etoile." 

Allan  was  beginning  to  deceive  himself.  He 
knew,  even  while  he  spoke,  that  he  should  see 
Stoile>— that  is  to  say,  if  he  could  gain  admittance 
to  her. 

Now,  Time  is  a  rough,  unsentimental  old  fellow, 
and  does  not  tarry  while  gentlemen  indulge  in 
reveries  about  opera  dancere.  80  Time  had  gone 
rolling  on  while  Allan  had  been  thinking,  and 
therefore  it  happened  that,  as  AUan  rose  from  his 
very  comfortable  arm  chair  to  go  to  his  bed,  a 
chureh  dock  struck  six. 

"  Very  Ute,  or  early,  rather,"  said  Allan ;  •'  and 
I  must  be  up  again  soon.  I  shall  call  on  Etoile 
before  eleven,  or  I  suppose  she  will  be  off  to 
rehearsal ;  then  will  oome  her  early  dinner — she  is 
sure  to  dine  early ;  then  her  afternoon  sleep — 
opera  dancers  all  take  a  siesta;  and  then  the  open 
again.  Yes — ^I  must  be  with  her  before  eleven,  or 
I  may  not  see  her.'* 

It  was  very  strange  that,  although  Allan  pro- 
fessed an  intention  of  calling  on  Pierre,  and  "  per- 
haps not  eTttn  seeing  Etoile/'  he  should  be  so  very 


careful  to  call  at  a  time  when  she  was  sure  to  be 
at  home.  This  seemed  inconsistent ;  but  man  is 
an  inconsistent  creature,  and  that  fact  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  his  proceedings. 

He  could  not  sleep,  and,  therefore,  after  tumb- 
ling about  his  bed  until  he  believed  something  like 
breakfast  to  be  practicable,  he  rose,  dressed  him- 
self, drank  some  good  coffee,  smoked  a  cigar,  and 
then  went  in  quest  of  Etoile. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  be  refused,  like  all  others, 
he  said;  "  but,  at  any  rate,  I'll  try.** 

"Is  Mademoiselle  Duclos  at  home?*'  he  asked 
of  the  footman,  who  opened  the  doon 

"  If  you  will  give  me  your  card,  I  will  inquire, 
sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"That  is  by  her  orders,"  thought  Allan;  "I 
shall  see  her." 

Now  Allan's  vanity  led  him  to  that  concksion, 
which  might  be  right  or  might  be  wrong ;  but  men 
are  vein  as  well  as  inconsistent,  and  draw  conclu- 
sions dictated  by  vanity. 

"  This  way,  if  you  please,  sir,'*  said  the  foot* 
man,  as  he  stood  aside  for  Allan  to  pass.  "  Made- 
moiselle is  at  breakfast,  but  will  be  happy  to  see 
you.** 

If  Allan  had  thought  Etoile  lovely  the  night 
before,  he  thought  her  ten  times  more  lovely  now. 
Wrapped  in  a  loose  white  muslin  gown,  her  hair 
falling  round  her  in  a  sort  of  golden  veil,  waving 
and  clustermg  in  natural  curb  almost  to  the 
ground,  thus  he  saw  her. 

She  rose,  in  her  old  child-like  way,  and  stepped 
forward  to  meet  him, 

"  I  knew  you  would  come,"  she  said ;  "  I  was 
sure  I  should  see  you ;  and  I  told  Antoine  not  to 
forbid  my  visitors  until  I  had  ascertained  their 
names  from  their  cards ;  but  I  did  not  think  you 
would  be  so  early,  or  I  would  have  dressed  to  re- 
ceive you.  This  is  my  usual  morning  costume. 
Monsieur ;  my  head  is  so  warm  that  my  hair  seems 
heavy  when  plaited  round  it.** 

She  bhished  slightly  as  she  apologised  for  her 
dishabille,  an  apology  which  AUan  deemed  unne- 
cessary, so  greatly  did  the  costume,  of  which  she 
seemed  ashamed,  appear  to  enhance  her  beauty. 

"  You  are  very  muoh  altered,  Etoile,**  ho  said, 
as  he  held  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  looked  into 
her  blue  eyes. 

"  Very  much  altered,  indeed,"  he  added.  He 
was  going  to  say  "  improved,"  but  that  sounded 
like  flattery;  and  there  was  something  in  the 
innocent  being  before  him  which  seemed  to  cast 
the  shade  of  insult  over  flattery ;  so  he  substituted 
"  matured  '*  for  "  improved." 

"  It  is  some  yean  since  we  have  met,  Monsieur," 
she  said,  "  and  I  have  had  much  to  alter  me  since 
then — ^much  to  alter  and  to  sadden.** 

Her  joyous  smile  faded,  and  one  of  deep  sorrow 
took  its  place. 
"'I  have  tasted  of  life's  sorrows.  Monsieur,*' 
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Bbe  continued,  ^  and  of  the  saddest  of  tliem — so  I 
it  seems  to  me — for«  is  not  psrting  the  saddest  of 
earth's  sorrows?^ 

She  looked  up  at  him,  u  if  she  waited  for  him 
to  answer  ber« 

'*  It  depends  on  the  parting  yoa  mean,*'  he  re- 
plied. 

'*  I  speak  of  death,'*  she  answered ;  <'  the  part- 
ing for  ever ;  the  sorrow  withoat  hope  of  allevia- 
tion here.  Monsieur,  can  there  be  a  greater  grief 
than  that?" 

AlUn  remained  silent,  and  she  spoke  again. 

"  I  have  lost  the  onlj  friend  I  had  on  earth ;  he 
died  in  the  cold,  bitter  winter — killed  through  his 
love  for  roe.*' 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  for  tears 
were  streaming  from  her  ejes. 

"I  speak  of  Pierre,"  she  oontinued,  as  she 
raised  her  head  and  looked  at  Allan — '*  of  dear, 
good  Pierre.  Monsieur,  it  was  through  me  he 
took  the  dreadful  cough  which  slew  him.  He 
would  go  to  the  theatre  each  night — he  would  do 
it ;  I  begged  him  not,  but  he  would.  It  was  not 
right  for  an  old  man  like  Pierre — dear  Pierre — to 
leave  his  warm,  comfortable  room,  and  shiver  in 
the  drafts  of  the  side-scenes.  I  told  him  that, 
but  he  would  not  listen  to  me ;  he  feared  the  bad, 
bold  men  who  haunt  the  stage,  and  who  think  the 
danseuse  fair  game,  and  glorj  in  her  downfaL  He 
thought  I  might  be  deceived,  and  fall  a  victim  to 
one  of  them.  Pierre  was  wrong  in  that,  Monsieur. 
Pierre — poor,  dear  Pierre  !— did  not  quite  under- 
stand me." 

"  And  jour  mother,"  vesnmd  Allan,  "  is  she 
not  with  jou,  Etoile  P" 

"No,  Monsieur,"  was  the  answer;  <'mj 
mother  lies  in  Franco ;  she  died  before  Pierre." 

«  And  are  yon  living  here  alone  f"  asked  Allan ; 
'<  have  you  no  friend  with  you  P" 

"None,"  she  replied;  "I  am  quite  alone. 
When  I  am  not  dancing  I  sit  here  alona.  and  think 
of  Pierre,  and  all  he  told  me ;  hut  I  have  no  one 
to  tell  my  thoughts  to,  Monsieur;  I  am  alone — 
utterly,  entirely  alone." 

Allan  trembled  for  the  dangers  of  her  path. 
And  as  he  looked  at  her,  she  read  his  thoughts. 

"  You  deem  that  it  is  not  well  for  me  to  be 
living  thus,''  she  said ;  "  but,  Monsieur,  it  is  an 
evil  which  cannot  be  helped.  There  is  one.  Mon- 
sieur,"— ^her  eyes  were  cast  down  as  she  spoke — 
*'  who  says  and  thinks  as  you  do ;  one  who  would" 
— she  hesitated — *'  persuade  me  to  link  my  fate 
with  his;  but  I  cannot  do  it — I  cannot  love  him, 
Monsieur;  and  I  will  not  wed  where  I  cannot 
love." 

She  spoke  eagerly,  and  then  blushed  at  her  own 
earnestness. 

"And  who  is  it  who  would  be  so  true  a  friend 
as  to  shield  you  from  the  solitude  of  your  fate  P" 

"Jacques,"  answered  Etoile,  "poor  Jacques 
Ferrand,  Monsieur,"  she  continued,  as  she  pointed 
to  a  chair,  and  took  her  plaoe  at  the  breakfast 
table ;  "  let  ne  give  you  some  breakfast,  tor  I 


have  not  taken  mine,  and  breakfast  is  pleaaantcr 
than  Jacques." 

She  looked  up  with  such  an  inexpressibly  arch 
smile,  that  Allan  could  only  pity  the  futility  of 
Jacques'  aspirations ;  "  she  could  not  even  hate 
him,"  thought  Allan,  "  and  she  certainly  does  not 
love  him." 

"  And  what  is  the  matter  with  Jacquea  P"  asked 
AlUn. 

"  I  don't  like  him,  Monsieur,"  answered  Etofle- 

"Don't  call  me  Monsieur,"  added  Alhui;  "  it 
makes  me  a  mere  stranger,  Etoile." 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  beside  him, 
resting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  Could  any- 
thing, or  any  word  or  name  make  yon  a  stranger  P" 
she  asked ;  "  yon,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much ;  you, 
who  sent  me  here,  and  to  whom  I  owe  my  present 
position  P  I  did  not  see  yon  in  Paris  to  thank  you 
for  your  generosity." 

Allan  took  the  hand  which  rested  on  his  shoulder 
as  he  stopped  the  speaker. 

"  I  but  obeyed  a  selfish  impulse,'*  he  said ;  "  it 
was  a  whim,  Etoile.  I  knew  yon  would  ezoel ;  I 
thought  it  a  pity  that  wonderful  box  yon  told  me 
of  should  not  be  filled ;  it  was  a  mere  whim — 
nothing  more.  I  gratified  it,  and  deserve  neither 
praise  nor  thanks  for  doing  so." 

As  she  stood  there  beside  him,  a  change  came 
to  her  face.  First,  there  was  surprise,  then  disap- 
pointment, and  then  grief. 

"And  did  you  forget  me,"  she  asked,  "and 
never  think  of  me,  or  care  to  know  where  I  had 
gone,  or  how  I  had  fared  P  Were  you  content  to 
shower  gold  on  the  phildish  toy,  and  never  after* 
wards  ask  what  fruit  had  sprung  from  that 
shower  P  Monsieur,  yes — Monsieur,  n9W— I 
thought  it  different  to  this ;  I  had  the  presumption 
to  fancy  that  there  was  somewhat  of  friendship — 
or  interest,  perhaps,  might  be  a  better  woni — 
prompting  the  gift.     I  have  been  mistaken." 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his,  and  stood 
silently  beside  him. 

"  Before  you  say  you  are  mistaken,  hear  my 
answer,"  replied  Allan.  "  The  gift  was  a  mere 
whim,  but  the  interest  I  took  in  her  for  whom  tho 
gift  was  meant  did  not  proceed  from  a  mere  whim. 
I  have  often  thought  of  you,  Etoile ;  but  I  am  a 
man,  and  take  a  man's  view  of  life.  Such  tbinge 
as  these  are  but  episodes  in  our  life,  while  to  your 
sex  they  are  sometimes  almost  life  itself," 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Etoile,  hastily ;  "  woman 
concentrates  her  thoughts,  her  hopes»  feelings,  and 
affection  on  one  point,  on  one  being,  forgetting  all 
others  in  that  one,  following  the  phantom  blindly  ; 
seeing  it  in  every  scene,  hearing  it  in  evecj 
whisper.  Woman  lives  in  such  a  dream  aa  Umt — 
the  ruling  thought  enters  into  every  phase  of  her 
life ;  she  is  the  slave  of  fancy,  till  fancy  mocks 
her  by  casting  off  the  mask,  and  showing  tha 
hideous  features  of  deceit." 

She  threw  herself  into  a  low  chair  which  was 
near,  and  after  a  few  minutes  silence,  burst  into  a 
gay  wild  laugh,  ao  musical  and  joyous  that  AiUa 
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started  at  the  luddea  tranaition  from  e/^rneatness 
and  almost  sorrow. 

*'  I  was  forgetting  myself,*'  she  said,  *'  and  in- 
indulgiog  ia  one  of  my  old  foibles,  which  I  deemed 
bng  since  oured — that  of  becoming  energetic 
aboat  trifles.  You  must  forgive  me,  Monsieur,  if 
I  play  the  actress,  or  something  like  it,  in  private. 
Pray  check  me.  Monsieur  Clinton,  you  will  do  me 
ft  service.  I  live  a  life  of  solitude,  malgre  my  pro- 
fession,  and  need  some  of  your  intermixture  with 
the  world  to  rub  down  thought  and  feeling,  and 
cover  exalted  sentiment." 

Allan  saw  that  she  was  piqued ;  that  knowledge 
was  flattering  to  his  vanity,  and  told  a  tale  which 
Etoile  would  fain  have  hidden. 

"  You  are  better  as  you  are,"  be  said,  in  answer 
to  bar  words;  "your  truth,  Etoile,  and  the  warm 
unchecked  feelings  of  your  heart  are  worth  more  to 
me  than  the  mere  polished  breeding,  the  cdd, 
callous  beartlessness,  which  the  world  teaches. 
Your  life  is  not  more  solitary  than  my  own.  Yes, 
you  may  doubt,  but  such  is  the  fact.  I  am,  in 
heart  and  mind,  as  great  an  alien  from  n^  kin  as 
you  can  be—perhaps  greater.  I  live  in  society,  it 
is  true ;  I  go  from  bouse  to  house,  from  scene  to 
seene,  and  place  to  plaoe,  but  among  all  I  see  and 
hold  converse  with,  there  is  not  one  with  whom  I 
have,  or  oare  to  have,  one  grain  of  sympathy. 
The  world  seta  its  .cold  grasp  on  all,  and  crushes 
all  that  is  good  from  each  weak  human  heart.  Now, 
Stoile,  I  have  said  more  to  you  in  the  last  five 
minutes  than  I  have  said  to  any  other.  So  don*t 
think  of  me  aa  a  stranger,  or  call  me  Monsieur.*' 

He  smiled,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  take  hers, 
which  she  had  withdrawn.  As  she  gave  it  to  him, 
and  he  clasped  it  so  firmly,  perhaps  he  wished 
that  he  eonld  make  it  bis  own  for  life ;  but  there 
was  deep  sorrow  connected  with  that  thought ;  so, 
if  it  rose  at  all  in  Allan's  mind,  he  put  it  down 
again  before  it  had  grown  to  strength. 

The  morning  passed  while  Allan  lingered  with 
Btoile,  and  then  the  afternoon  followed  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  Allan  lingered  with  her  still.  There  was 
a  fascination  in  her  changing  mood  which  he  could 
not  resist.  Her  sorrow,  and  her  deep,  earnest 
feelings — ha  loved  that  mood ;  and  then,  when  it 
gave  plaoe  to  her  mirth,  her  joyous,  childlike 
gaiety,  beautiful  she  was  ia  that»  so  diflbrent  to 
^e  baeknied  damsels  of  the  world.  Btoile  was 
the  child  of  nature,  and  Allan  loved  nature  dearly, 
and  was  in  very  great  danger  of  loving  the  child 
as  well  aa  the  mother. 

"  Now  I  most  leave  you,*'  he  said,  as  he  rose; 
^*  and  remember,  Btoile,  I  am  to  be  your  friend; 
no  more  solitude,  Btoile ;  yoa  will  be  no  longer 
alone  in  the  world ;  yoa  wUl  look  on  me  as  yonr 
friend  and  brother,  and  tell  me  all  that  pains 
yoa ;  and  yoa  will  let  me  be  yoor  guide  and 
advise  yoa.     Shall  it  not  be  so,  Btoile  P** 

She  pboed  both  her  hands  in  his  as  she  gave 
her  assent. 

"  And  we  will  speak  about  Jacques  some  day, 
Btoile,"  added  AUan,  laaghing. 


But  Etoile  looked  frightened. 

"Please  not.  Monsieur,"  she  pleaded,  "please 
not." 

"  Then  do  not  call  me  Monsieur,"  said  Allan. 
"  That  shall  be  the  compact — when  you  speak  of 
Monsieur  I  will  talk  of  Jacques.*' 

"  As  you  will,"  replied  Etoile ;  but  this  time  she 
left  out  the  Monsieur. 

"  I  shall  look  out  for  you  to-night,"  said  Allan, 
aa  he  left  her ;  "  and  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  you  the  first  bouquet,  bright  Etoile." 

Allan  kept  his  word. 


CHAFTEa  XII. 

LiYB  wore  a  feverish  aspect  with  Allan  now;  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  Etoile.  Never,  for  one 
moment,  was  she  absent  from  bis  thoughts ;  he 
dreamt  of  her  waking,  and  he  dreamt  of  her 
sleeping. 

'*  I  must  be  her  friend,"  he  said,  in  excusing 
himself  to  himself.  "She  will  fall  into  worse 
handa  than  mine,  perhaps ;  I  will  be  her  friend* 
and  deal  moat  fairly  by  her. 

He  meant  to  have  done  so ;  but  he  forgot  that, 
unintentionally,  he  was  faiUng  in  his  intention.  It 
was  not  dealing  fairly  by  her  to  visit  her  so  often 
and  ao  secretly — for  he  said  nothing  to  Ursula 
about  Etoile.  And  it  was  not  dealing  fairly  to 
conatitute  himself  ao  close  a  friend,  and  run  the 
risk  of  winning  her  poor,  lonely  heart,  and  break- 
ing it,  perahance,  by  his  marriage  with  Ursula; 
that  was  anything  but  dealing  fairly  with  her ;  but 
Allan  would  not  think  thus  of  his  conduct,  or  own 
the  truth  to  himself. 

And  why  did  he  not  name  her  to  Ursula  P  She 
was  quite  worthy  to  have  associated  with  his 
future  bride;  and  ao  Allan  thought.  Ursula 
might  have  been  a  friend  to  her ;  that  friendship 
would  have  been  an  advantage ;  bat  it  waa  none 
for  the  handsome  and  fascinating  Allan  Olinton  to 
be  pointed  out  aa  her  companion.  No  one  wouhl 
believe  in  the  "  brotherly"  atyle  of  the  intiqiaoy. 
The  world  is  very  soeptieal  on  such  matters*-* 
singularly  uncharitable  where  handsome  gentlemen 
and  beautiful  young  opera  dancers  are  concerned. 

Allan  knew  all  this,  and  perhapa  that  waa  partly 
why  he  never  mentioned  Etoile  to  Ursula.  But 
there  waa  another  reason  as  well.  A  coldness  had 
arisen  between  Ursula  and  Alhin,  beginning  in  his 
impatient  answer  at  the  opera,  and  subsequent 
absenee  from  the  supper  table,  and  existing  still ; 
being,  in  fact,  kept  alive  by  hia  neglect  of  her. 
AUan  was  rarely  at  the  Yansittart's  in  the  evening 
now,  beoanse  the  opera  proved  an  irresistible 
attraction.  To  see  Btoile,  and  meet  her  at  the 
door,  and  pUce  her  in  her  carriage,  that  waa  the 
pleasare  of  the  day,  to  which  through  the  whole 
day  he  looked  forward,  and  he  would  have  relin- 
qaished  all  the  Yansittart's  in  the  world  rather 
t  than  have  forgone  it;  therefore,  he  ^ave  his 
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morniogs  to  Unala,  and  the  evenings  to  Etoile. 
Bat  XJnnIa  did  not  like  this  arrangement.  She 
knew  that  he  was  at  the  opera  night  after  night ; 
she  remembered  his  very  marked  attention  to 
Dudos*  dancing,  and  she  felt  but  ill-pleased  that 
this  new  dancer  should  be  able  to  take  Allan  away 
from  her.  And  she  showed  her  displeasure.  That 
was  foolish  and  womanlike,  and  had  no  other 
effect  than  making  Allan  conceal  all  he  thought 
would  feed  her  jealousy ;  therefore,  he  nerer  named 
Etoile,  but  kept  her  name,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  owner,  a  profound  secret. 

But  it  could  not  be  hidden  from  his  own  friends. 
Sir  Harry  knew  well  enough  where  Allan  passed 
the  days  when  he  was  not  with  Ursula,  and  after 
a  time  he  argued  with  him  on  his  folly. 

*'  You  must  give  up  the  little  Etoile,  Allan,"  he 
said ;  "  on  my  soul  you  must.  Ursula  is  con- 
foundedly jealous,  and  some  kind  friend  will  be  sure 
to  inform  her  that  on  sueh  a  day,  and  at  such  an 
hour,  Allan  Clinton  was  seen  to  enter  the  abode  of 
the  celebrated  danseuse.  Mademoiselle  Dudos !  By 
Jove,  Clinton,  you  must  give  up  the  little  star  until 
you  are  fairly  spliced.  After  that  august  ceremony 
is  gone  through,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection 
to  a  renewal  of  the  intimacy ;  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
little  relief  to  the  monotony  of  married  life.  FU 
keep  my  eye  on  the  girl  while  you're  on  your  wed- 
ding trip,  and — honour  among  thieves,  Allan — HI 
not  try  to  supplant  you.  I  wish  you  would  in- 
troduce me ;  she  must  be  a  most  fascinating  little 
creature,  but  I  am  proof  against  all  the  fasciaa- 
tion  in  the  world ;  besides,  she  is  your  property, 
■nd  I  don't  poach  on  my  neighbour's  manor ;  so  in- 
troduce me,  Allan,  and,  for  heaven's  sake,  push 
your  marriage  with  Ursula ;  get  it  over  quickly, 
and  then  see  as  much  as  you  please  of  Etoile." 

Such  was  the  advice  of  the  man  of  the  world. 
Well  might  Ursula  dislike  him  as  the  companion  of 
her  future  husband.  And  he  had  influence  over 
Allan  that  made  him  the  more  dangerous. 

Allan  took  his  words  to  heart.  At  first  they 
startled  him,  but  the  mind  runs  swiftly  to  wrong 
when  the  fint  step  is  taken.  Ere  long,  Allan  had 
leanijk  to  look  on  Lawson'a  meaning  without 
shrinking  from  it ;  that  was  the  first  step — then 
the  rest  waa  easy. 

But  a  great  difficulty  now  arose  in  Allan's  mind. 
How  Stofle  would  take  the  intimation  of  his  mar- 
riage he  was  not  sure ;  but  of  one  thing  he  felt 
certain,  that  her  own  pure  sense  of  right  would  not 
allow  her  to  receive  him  after  his  marriage  unless 
his  wife  were  her  friend  also.  Sometimes  he 
thought  he  would  tell  her  of  his  approaching  mar* 
riage ;  then,  when  it  was  on  his  lip,  he  lacked  the 
oonrage,  and  he  would  ait  beside  her,  and  listen  to 
her,  and  look  at  her  bright,  happy  lace — for  she  was 
very  happy  when  he  was  with  her — and  join  in  her 
joyous  bugh,  and  forget  everything  save  her. 

Etoile  lived  in  a  golden  dream.  *'  The  aspect  of 
the  world  is  changed,*'  she  said  to  him  one  even- 
ingi  when  he  had  accompanied  her  from  the  opera ; 
Cor  it  had  come  to  thtt  now. 


''The  aspect  of  the  world  is  changed  since  I 
have  recovered  yon,  Allan." 

She  called  him  Allan,  by  his  own  desire. 

"  Now  all  is  sunshine ;  formerly  there  was  doud 
and  doubt,  and  a  cold  desert  air  blowing  over  me, 
only  relieved  by  the  memory  of  him  who  had  come 
like  a  messenger  of  good  to  me  in  my  childhood." 

Her  bright  eyes  looked  at  him  with  deep,  grate- 
ful feeling  as  she  spoke.  At  that  moment  he 
would  have  given  all  he  had  to  call  her  his,  and 
bid  her  live  for  him  only ;  but  he  was  bound  to 
another,  and  his  poverty  compelled  him  to  keep 
that  vow. 

"  You  will  not  hide  yourself  from  me  again,"  she 
said,  as  she  took  his  hand ;  "  you  will  not  go  away 
and  forget  me,  and,  when  we  meet,  say  that  this 
affection  was  but  a  whim,  the  passing  fancy  of  an 
hour." 

"  Never,  Etoile,  never,'*  he  replied ;  and  ha 
meant  that. 

••  And  if  you  are  absent,  or  if  I  am — for  I  travel 
much  now — ^you  will  write  and  tell  me  how  you  are, 
and  where,  and  bid  me  hope  to  meet  you  again  P" 

••IwUl.Etoile,I  will." 

Her  blue  eyes  smiled  on  him  in  perfect  trusty 
but  every  word  she  uttered  sent  a  dagger  to  his 
heart ;  for  now  he  felt  that  his  conduct  to  her  waa 
foul  treachery,  rendered  the  more  terrible  by  her 
perfect  trust  in  him.  Could  he  be  nnconaciooa 
that  she  loved  him— that  she  had  fixed  her  inno* 
cent  heart  on  him  P  And  she  was  friendless,  wiHt 
no  one  but  him  to  cling  to^  no  one  else  to  eare  for. 
AU  that  he  knew,  and  all  that  he  thought  of»  and 
the  thought  made  him  miserable,  for  he  diaoovered 
all  the  misery  he  had  wrought  to  her  too  late  for 
remedy. 

As  he  sat  beside  her  that  night,  with  her  head 
resting  on  his  shoulder— for  she  was  tired  with  the 
fatigue  of  dancing— his  conscience  reproached  hisi 
bitteriy  for  his  cruelty  to  her;  and  his  conduct  waa 
cruelty  of  the  worst  kind. 

<<  Etoile,"  he  said,  after  they  had  been  atlent 
some  time,  "  do  you  think  anything  I  oonld  do 
would  make  you  hate  me  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  laughed  merrily  at 
what  she  considered  the  absurdity  of  the  question ; 
but  his  earnest  tone  and  look  quenohed  her  gaiety 
and  made  her  as  earnest  as  himself. 

*'  I  will  try,  or  rather  you  shall  try,  if  yoa  like, 
Alkn,"  she  answered ;  *'  but  I  don't  famqr  JM 
would  succeed..  Why  do  you  askP" 

There  was  a  frightened  expression  on  her  hcb 
as  though  she  feared  some  harm,  and  that  again 
stopped  Allan  in  his  confidence.  The  truth  vns 
that  Etoile  had  become  necessary  to  hia  happiness 
while  Ursula  was  needed  only  for  hia  poekeL  He 
could  live  abroad  without  Ursula,  but  he  eoaM 
neither  live  abroad  nor  at  home  without  Btoile— - 
she  had  become  the  very  essence  of  his  life,  and  he 
trembled  at  any  chance  of  losing  her ;  therefore  he 
lacked  courage  to  mention  that  which  he  feared 
might  separate  her  from  him.  Each  day  made  the 
matter  more  difficult.    Allan  became  xostlesa  under 
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tut  difficaltj ;  his  mood  to  Etoile  iras  filful  and  an- 
certain  ;  8ometime»be  would  be  gay,  and  sometimes 
sorrowful ;  jet  iu  both  moods  always  kind— never 
anything  but  kind  to  the  poor,  friendless  Etoile. 
For  hours  he  would  sit  silently  beside  her,  looking 
at  her  angelio  face,  and  thinking  of  her  lonely  fate, 
and  almost  wishing  that  she  would  fancy  Jacques ; 
yet  he  could  not  have  borne  that — it  would  have 
made  him  wretched  to  think  she  preferred  any  to 
himself.  And  all  this  time  the  period  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Ursula  was  creeping  on.  At  times  he 
felt  tempted  to  tell  Etoile  aU,  and  ask  her  to  be  his, 
and  place  a  barrier  between  him  and  marriage  with 
another ;  but  then  his  poverty  and  debts  came  to 
his  mind,  and  he  would  not  subject  Etoile  to  the 
load  of  either ;  and  as  to  her  supporting  him, 
which  she  could  well  have  done,  his  very  soul  re- 
volted at  the  thought  He  would  have  worked  for 
her,  had  not  the  idleness  of  his  life  precluded  him 
from  doing  so ;  but  she  should  not  toil  for  him. 

He  did  not  object  to  taking  Ursula's  money,  and 
paying  his  debts  with  her  gold ;  that  seemed  a  very 
convenient  arrangement — indeed,  he  would  not 
have  had  her  on  any  other  terms ;  but  to  piofit  by 
anything  in  the  way  of  money  belonging  to  Etoile, 
never  would  he  do  that.  Perhaps  that,  as  much  as 
any  other  thing,  proclaimed  the  difference  of  his 
feelings  toward  the  two— his  deep  attachment  to 
the  one,  but  supreme  indifference  to  the  other. 
He  was  doing  grievous  wrong  to  both ;  and  that 
knowledge,  combined  with  anxiety  and  care,  preyed 
on  his  mind  and  health.  He  looked  jaded,  haggard, 
wretched ;  and  when  Etoile  sought  to  soothe  him, 
and  placed  her  cool  hand  npon  his  brow,  and  whis- 
pered words  of  kindness,  remorse  almost  drove  him 
mad,  and  made  him  curse  the  hour  when  they  had 
met.  Curse  it  for  her  sake,  not  for  his  own — he 
would  not  have  relinquished  her  friendship  for  any 
gain,  or  through  the  fear  of  any  pain,  in  the  world ; 
but  he  regretted  it  for  her,  for  truly  did  he  see  woe 
in  it  to  her  in  her  future  life. 

In  innocence  and  purity  Etoile  loved  Allan.  He 
was  her  friend,  her  guide,  her  brother.  She 
trusted,  revered,  respected  him,  deemed  all  he  told 
her  right*  believed  every  word  he  uttered.  She 
looked  on  herself  as  his  betrothed,  and  doubted  not 
in  time  she  would  be  his  wife.  Had  any  one  cast 
the  breath  of  slander  on  their  intimacy,  she  would 
have  scorned  the  foul  aspersion,  and  thrown  the 
calumny  back  on  the  calumniator  in  the  guise  of 
falsehood. 

Allan  was  her  idol.  She  worshipped  him,  be* 
lieving  in  him,  blindly  living  for  him,  and  giving 
him  every  thought.  She  cared  for  no  one,  and 
nothing  dse.  He  was  the  golden  summer  of  her 
life,  gilding  it  with  brightness — making  it  rich  in 
warmth  and  beauty. 

His  fitful  moods  distressed  her,  it  is  true^  yet 
she  almost  loved  to  see  him  in  them,  because  her's 
was  the  task  to  soothe  them.  Then  his  deep  de* 
jection ;  that  pained  her  nntil  he  smiled,  and  her 
pain  was  turned  to  gladness  iu  the  thought  that  she 
had  power  to  make  him  smile  his  grief  away* 
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Thus  she  became  knit  to  Allan ;  and,  for  this  deep, 
unselfish,  pure  attachment,  what  reward  had  she  P 
— that  which  by  preoedent  seems  but  to  be  the  in- 
heritance of  woman— woe ! 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  wedding,  for  time  had 
passed  along.  Allan  was,  on  that  night,  more  like 
a  madman  than  a  man  of  reason.  He  was  at  home, 
in  his  own  rooms,  Sir  Harry  his  companion.  The 
supper  stood  on  the  table,  but  the  more  exciting 
part  of  it,  wine,  alone  had  any  temptation  for  AUan. 
He  drank  deeply,  and,  as  he  drank,  the  noxious 
fumes  mounted  to  his  brain  and  gave  mad  impulse 
to  his  thoughts. 

"I  will  go  to  her  now,*'  he  said;  "it  is  not  too 
kte  yet.  I  will  tell  her  all,  ask  her  to  forgive,  to 
live  for  me,  to  be  my  wife,  to  let  me  place  the  rmg 
on  her  dear  hand  to-morrow.  I  will  throw  off  thia 
golden  bride,  and  take  the  one  my  heart  has  wed 
already." 

Sir  Harry  looked  at  him  with  a  sneer. 

"  It  might  not  be  a  bad  speculation,"  he  an* 
swered.  "Etoile  is  rich — she  could  support 
you." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Allan'a  cheek,  and  Sir 
Harry  continued*- 

'*  Were  you  a  rich  man,  it  would  he  an  absur- 
dity for  you  to  wed  a  ballet  dancer;  but  you  are 
poor — expediency  would  be  your  excuse.  Dudos 
will  make  an  immense  sum ;  if  I  mistake  not,  she 
will  soon  be  able  to  buy  up  the  Yansittart's,  pere  et 
fille.  Take  the  girl  and  her  money,  if  you  like.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  will  not  be  the  better  game. 
No  settlements  with  Dudos,  the  tin  will  be  all 
your  own." 

He  looked  at  Allan  to  see  if  his  words  told  as  he 
meant  they  should ;  the  look  told  him  they  had  had 
the  effect  intended.  With  a  sullen  frown  Allan 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair. 

"You  think  me  a  rascal,"  he  replied,  "you 
fancy  I  would  be  scoundrel  enough  to  let  that  girl 
work  for  me.  I  tell  you,  Lawson,  I  would  starve 
before  I  would  let  her  dance  or  earn  a  penny  were 
she  my  wife." 

"A  very  worthy  sentiment,"  the  other  an- 
swered, "very  worthy  and*  high  flown,  but  not 
redundant  of  common  sense.  Mademoiselle  Dudos 
at  present  has  a  veiy  wdl  furnished  houses  a  well« 
appointed  carriage ;  she  dresses  in  exquisite  taste, 
and,  according  to  your  account,  ia  surrounded  bj 
the  luxuries  of  life.  All  these  would  disappear 
with  her  dancing  engagements.  A  miierable  little 
lodging  in  some  half-starved  foreign  town  or  village 
would  be  her  abode.  The  picture  is  not  a  pleasant 
one,  Allan.  Mo  doubt  the  lady  has  sentiment 
enough  in  her  composition,  and  would  probably  try 
the  experiment ;  but  she  would  see  the  folly  of  it, 
and  return  to  her  usual  mode  of  life.  Marry  her 
by  all  means,  if  so  you  will,  but  for  heaven's  sake 
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don*t  he  fool  enough  to  refuse  to  let  her  keep  her- 
self 03  she  is  doing  now/* 

'*  Aod  life  on  her/*  said  Allan. 

"Yes,"  replied  Sir  Harrj,  "you  must  either 
share  lier  competence,  or  compel  her  to  bear  your 
poverty.  You  know  the  alternatire,  and  can  make 
your  choice.** 

Sir  Harry  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  and  pushed 
the  bottle  to  Allan,  who  again  drank  quickly  and 
eagerly— Sir  Harry,  whose  glass  stood  full,  watch- 
ing him  keenly. 

"I  don't  give  adriee  generally,*'  he  resumed, 
*'  but,  *pon  my  soul,  my  dear  fellow,  you  seem  in 
such  a  fix  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  do  it  this 
once." 

''For  Hearen*s sake,  speak,  and  tell  me  what  to 
do,*'  exclaimed  Allan. 

"Marry  the  girl,  and  let  her  support  you,"  said 
Sir  Harry ;  but  as  he  spoke,  he  cast  a  cynical  look, 
unobserTed  by  Allan. 

"  Never,"  replied  the  latter,  ••  never,  while  I  have 
the  heart  and  feelings  of  a  man." 

"Then,"  rej)licd  Sir  Harry,  with  a  shrug,  "  you 
must  take  the  other  girl,  and— it  need  not  inter- 
fere with  your  friendship  for  Duclos — need  not 
separate  you,  man;  such  things  are  common 
enough.  l*ake  some  more  wine-— you  are  unnerved 
— screw  up  your  courage  with  a  bumper  or  two, 
and  listen  to  me.'* 

The  tempter's  mandate  was  obeyed,  and  his  in- 
sidious counsel  waited  for. 

"  Now,  1*11  tell  you  what  I  would  do,**  ho  urged ; 
"but  you  need  not  take  my  advice— you  can 
please  yourself  in  that — only  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
Would  act.  I  should  marry  Ursula  to-morrow 
morning,  in  a  most  respectable  and  matter-of-fact 
manner ;  and  then,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  I 
would  write  a  note  to  Duclos — pepper  in  as  much 
distraction  and  sentiment  as  you  please — telling 
her  of  the  marriage.  1*11  sketch  out  the  note  for 
you,  if  you  like.  Of  course  she  will  be  angry  at 
first ;  but  you  can  keep  up  the  battery  of  letters, 
and  as  she  is  a  petticoat,  why,  her  anger  will  wear 
away  in  time.  Then,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of 
wedding  tour  and  wedding  nonsense,  you  can  hunt 
up  the  little  Etoile  again.  You  remember  the 
Prench  proverb — '  L*absence  est  h  I'amour  ce  qui 
est  au  feu  le  vent;  il  6teint  le  p^lit,  il  alldme  le 
grand.*  Now  act  on  the  truth  of  that  proverb. 
Tour  '  absence '  will  *  allume  le  grand'  in  Made* 
moiselle,  and  by  the  time  you  come  back,  she  will 
be  quite  content  to  be  your  'friend;*  while 
Ursula  will  have  settled  down  into  the  wife.  Thus 
both  will  be  secured,  and  Etoile  will  preserve  her 
comforts  round  her ;  while  Ursula  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  providing  them  for  you-- a  satisfactory 
arrangement  in  every  way." 

He  ceased,  and  Allan,  with  flushed  cheek  and 
moody  brow,  continued  to  ponder  on  his  wordj. 
Their  derp  villainy  was  veiled  under  a  cloud  of 
specious  arguments,  the  ctuelty  both  to  Etoile  and 
Ursula  hidden  under  the  cl.eating  mist  of  sophistry. 

A  few  weeks  since  and  Allan  would  have  cast 


the  tempter  and  the  temptation  from  him,  but  evU 
is  like  1  water  course — a  single  drop  at  the  begin* 
ing,  a  torrent  at  the  end,  oarryiog  all  impeding 
objects  with  it.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and 
Allan  sat  there  pondering,  deciding,  and  resolving ; 
Sir  Harry  slept  on  the  sofa*  The  night  wore 
away,  and  the  morning  came  $  still  Allan  sat  there. 
Those  hours  had  made  him  a  changed  and  reekleas 
man  of  crime.  Ho  bad  taken  the  worst  fesolve 
which  man  can  take— the  resolution  to  do  wilful 
wrong. 

It  was  six  o'eloek  in  the  mornbg  wban  Sir 
Harry  awoke. 

"By  Jove,  Olinton,**  he  exclaimed,  '•yonr  sofa 
is  so  deuocdly  oottfortable  that  I  have  forgotten 
my  bed.  But,  my  good  fellow,  irhat  made  you  sit 
there  all  night— bad  for  the  nerves,  man^bad, 
bad — we'll  have  some  champagne  to  qtiiet  them— 
and  then  you  must  go  and  get  an  hour*8  nap  before 
you  go  to  church." 

Alhin  seemed  like  an  automaton  in  8if  Harry's 
hands.  He  rose  meohanieally,  drank  the  oham- 
pagne  hastily,  and  then  went  to  his  room,  bit  not 
to  sleep.  Those  two  hours  Were  spent  in  thinkiqg 
of  Etoile,  and  writing  a  few  lines  to  her.  Misera* 
ble  were  they  to  the  utmost-^wrung  from  a  rack- 
ing mind ;  and  when  they  were  finished,  tbey 
seemed  to  say  nothing  that  they  should  say,  but 
everything  unmeaning,  oold,  and  senseless.  But 
there  was  no  time  for  another  note  to  be  written 
— and  even  if  there  had  been,  Allan  felt  ha  eoald 
have  said  nothing  that  he  wished  to  aay. 

"  If  I  oould  only  see  her  once  more,"  ha  aaid 
to  himself;  "only  once  more,  and  tell  bef  all  I 
feel,  and  all  I  suffer,  and  how  I  am  placed — 
she  would  forgive  me— surely  she  would.'* 

"Forgive  1"  Was  that  all  be  eated  for?^ 
Would  forgiveness  heal  the  wonnd  be  was  about 
to  inflict,  or  restore  her  peace  and  happiness? 
If  so,  he  should  have  thought  she  would  forgive. 
There  was  implied  selfishness  in  the  very  word- 
ing of  his  phrase*  but  it  was  but  a  sequel  to 
the  selfishness  of  his  whole  oonduet  to  hfft.  He 
had  sought  her,  won  her,  because  it  gratified 
himself  to  do  so ;  and  now  he  cist  her  off,  for  self- 
advantage  bade  him  do  it;  perhaps  the  latter 
course  was  almost  unavoidable;  but  he  should 
not  have  sought,  by  a  renewal  of  the  intimacy, 
to  deepen  the  injury. 

And  while  Allan,  thus  thinking  and  thus 
acting,  donned  his  wedding  suit,  Etoile  opened 
her  blue  eyes  and  blessed  the  morning  of  ano- 
Iher  day,  which  she  thought  would  bring  him  to 
her  side. 

All  the  wedding  guests  stood  ready  in  the 
splendid  drawing-room  of  the  Tanstttart  bouse. 
Bridesmaids  with  veils,  and  wreaths,  and  smiling 
faces,  and  expectant  hearts  that  their  turn  would 
come  soon,  were  there.  Servants  lined  the  hall ; 
all  was  bustle,  for  the  breakfast  was  a  weighty 
matter,  and  the  wedding  one  of  splendour  and 
expense.  Exotics  bloomed  in  every  corner,  and 
bouquets,  costing  a  little  fortune,  were  seattered 
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ftbotit  as  if  tbej  were  made  bat  of  bntteronps ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  all,  the  timid  bride  had  but  a  weary 
heart,  for  she  half  suspected — perhaps  more  than 
half — that  he  who  was  about  to  beoome  her  hus- 
band cared  for  her  fortune  more  than  for  herself ; 
and  that  thought  made  her  wretched.  Her  white 
dress  was  searcelj  more  colourless  than  her  haggard 
cheeks. 

The  carriages  were  at  the  door  to  convey  the 
party  to  the  church.  Allan,  with  Sir  Harry,  would 
meet  them  there — so  it  had  been  preriously  ar- 
ranged. 

IJrsula's  hand  trembled  as  she  placed  it  within 
her  father's,  and  left  her  home  for  the  last  time  as 
UrsulaYansittart ;  and  the  old  man,  too,  was  visibly 
moved. 

It  is  a  solemn  act  to  give  away  a  child  for  life 
to  the  care  of  one  who  is  but  little  more  than  a 
stranger ;  to  send  her  from  her  parent  roof,  and 
bid  her  be  another's.  It  is  a  great  and  terrible 
risk,  like  drifting  a  tiny  boat  towards  a  rocky 
shore,  where  the  weak  thing  may  be  dashed,  and 
tossed,  and  broken.  Marriage  is  a  sea  of  human 
life.  Its  waters  may  be  placid,  and  the  frail  barque 
may  sail  smoothly  on,  and  run  its  course  in  safety ; 
or  a  storm  may  arise  and  sink  it  in  its  turmoil. 

The  clergyman  waited  in  the  vestry;  the  bride 
still  clung  to  her  father's  arm.  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  church  door,  for  the  bridegroom  had 
not  arrived.  Rueben  consulted  his  watch  for  the 
twentieth  time,  as  Ursula,  to  comfort  him,  uttered 
some  excuse  for  Allan. 

"He  will  be  too  kte,"  muttered  the  merchant, 
whoae  punctuality  in  all  his  own  matters  could 
not  excuse  tardiness  in  others. 

"  Confound  the  fellow,  he  will  be  too  late." 

But,  as  if  to  deny  the  assertion,  a  carriage  at 
that  moment  drove  up  to  the  church,  and  Allan, 
leaning  on  Sir  Harry's  arm,  appeared. 

He  was  deadly  pale,  and  looked  wild  and  hag- 
gard, and,  as  he  hastily  greeted  the  party,  and 
shook  hands  with  UrsuU  and  her  father,  more  than 
one  there  assembled  suspected  the  truth  that  he 
was  not  strictly  sober,  but  that  wine  had  given  him 
the  courage,  or  beldness  rather,  to  be  there. 

He  scarcely  knew  what  passed.  He  was  think- 
ing of  Etoile.  Her  innocent  face  came  before  him, 
even  there  at  that  altar ;  he  saw  her,  in  her  loose 
morning  dress,  her  golden  hair  hanging  in  luxu* 
riance,  her  gentle  voice  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ear, 
and  then — as  the  ring  was  given  to  him,  and  he 
knew  he  had  to  place  it  on  the  hand  of  Ursula — 
came  the  full  consciousness  of  the  barrier  he  was 
placing  between  them.  For  an  instant  he  hesi- 
tated— faltered — but  Sir  Harry  recalled  him  to 
himself. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  ceremony  was  over,  and 
his  wife — for  the  poor  timid  girl  beside  him  was 
now  his  wife — hung  on  his  arm. 

How  she  came  there  he  did  not  know.  He  took 
no  heed  of  her ;  he  did  not  heed  her  quivering  lips 
or  tearful  eye ;  he  had  no  feeling  for  her,  not  one 
thought  for  her,  for  his  mind  had  flown  to  Etoile. 


He  heard  the  sound  of  voices  round  him,  and  he 
knew  that  he  had  a  certain  part  to  play ;  he  longed 
for  it  to  be  over,  and  he  determined  to  make  it  as 
short  as  possible. 

He  hurried  Ursula  down  the  aisle,  placed  her  in 
the  carriage,  and  then,  jumping  in,  threw  himself 
into  one  comer,  in  a  thoughtful,  silent  mood. 

That  was  Ursula's  first  glimpse  of  married  life ! 
It  was  a  cloudy  prospect ;  a  drear,  barren  landscape 
— a  desert! — so  it  seemed  to  her — one  dreary 
waste,  without  a  flower  to  cheer,  or  gleam  of  sun- 
shine' to  light  it  I  Nothing  but  desolation  and 
bleak  gloom — ^a  wilderness,  without  a  hope  of 
escape  from  it. 

Such  was  the  picture  Ursula  saw  as  she  drove 
to  her  father's  home.  Not  one  word  had  passed 
between  her  and  Allan.  He  gave  her  his  arm  as  he 
led  her  to  the  drawing-room,  but,  once  there,  he 
left  her,  and  drew  Sir  Harry  apart. 

"  I  must  say  something  to  yon,"  he  whispered. 
"  Ton  will  see  Aw,"  he  added,  "  and  give  her  this." 

He  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

*'  Beg  her  to  write  to  me  at  Munich,"  he  con-> 
tinned,  '*  addressed  to  the  post-office.  You  will 
remember,  Lawson ;  I  will  depend  on  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  "  but  your  bride 
waits  for  you  to  take  her  to  the  breakfast-table. 
Do  not  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Clinton,  now,  at 
any  rate." 

The  breakfast  was  like  all  wedding  breakfasts. 
Toasts  were  proposed  and  healths  drunk.  The 
bridesmaids  simpered,  and  the  "  best  man"  re- 
turned thanks  for  them. 

"  Thank  heaven,  it  is  over  I"  exclaimed  Allan, 
as  he  pulled  down  the  blinds  of  the  travelling 
carriage.  "Why  did  they  give  the  coachman 
white  gloves  P     I  hate  display." 

Ursula,  with  all  her  gentleness,  had  plenty  of 
pride,  and  she  felt  AUanS  rudeness.  She  did  not 
answer  impatiently,  nor  did  she  begin  to  cry,  or 
make  any  unwise  demonstration ;  but  she  sat  very 
still,  and  took  no  notice  of  her  lord  and  master. 
Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  fancied  that  she  was 
asleep ;  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  for  it  left  him  at 
liberty  to  pursue  his  own  meditations  undisturbed. 
But  Ursula  was  not  asleep ;  she  was  thinking  as 
deeply  as  himself. 

That  was  a  strange  wedding-day ;  for  the  two 
who  had  just  been  joined  seemed  to  be  far-^far — 
sundered.  It  was  a  sad  wedding-day.  So  Ursula 
thought,  as  she  entered  the  hotel  which  was  to 
close  the  first  day*s  journey. 

But  she  did  not  then  speak  her  thoughts.  She 
was  a  very  patient  person,  and  could  wait  for  the 
proper  time  of  saying  or  doing  what  she  wanted. 

She  eat  her  dinner  that  day  with  a  very  calm 
manner.  The  waiters  buzzed  about  like  bees,  and 
flourished  in  and  out  of  the  room  with  dishes  and 
wine,  and  then  without  either.  At  length,  they 
could  not  possibly  find  anything  else  to  do,  and 
the  remaining  biped  of  the  class,  after  looking  in 
vain  round  the  room,  departed,  there  being  not  a 
Tcstige  of  exouse  for  lingering  longer. 
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Ursula  waited  antil  bis  footsteps  told  her  tbtt 
he  was  quite  out  of  hearing,  and  then  she  spoke  to 
Allan. 

"  Mr.  Clinton/'  she  began, "  I  have  a  few  words 
to  utter,  which  had  better  be  said  at  once.** 

Allan  looked  up  in  surprise ;  there  was  a  cool 
determination  in  her  voice  which  he  did  not  like. 

"  It  appears/*  she  continued,  "  that  we  have 
made  a  great  mistake  in  fanojing  that  we  are  suited 
to  ea^h  other,  and  our  wisest  course  might  be  to 
separate  at  once.*' 

Her  lip  began  to  tremble. 

"But,*'  she  resumed,  "as  that  would  cause 
scandal,  and  as,  moreover,  it  would  pain  mj  father, 
we  must,  I  suppose,  abide  together.  Understand 
me,  sir ;  although  together,  we  are,  from  this  mo- 
ment, independent  of  each  other ;  you  take  your 
way,  I  take  mine.  In  that  manner — and  that 
only — shall  we  avoid  domestic  strife  and  discord.*' 

She  rose  and  left  the  room,  leaving  Allan  to 
meditate  on  a  wife  so  strangely  wedded,  and  so 
strangely  held. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Stoile  was  dressed  for  her  morning  visit  to  the 
theatre  when  the  servant  told  her  that  a  gentleman 
desired  to  see  her.  As  usual,  a  denial  rose  to  her 
lips,  but  it  was  changed  to  an  order  of  admission 
as  soon  as  she  understood  that  the  gentleman  came 
from  Mr.  Clinton. 

She  remained  standing  as  Sir  Harry  entered. 

"  You  bring  a  message  from  Mr.  Clinton,**  she 
said.  "I  trust  he  has  not  been  compelled,  by 
illness  or  accident,  to  depute  a  messenger  to  carry 
his  meaning  to  me  P" 

Her  cheek  was  flushed  with  the  eagerness  of  her 
question. 

"She  is  perfect,"  thought  Sir  Harry,  attending 
far  more  to  her  than  to  his  mission. 

"  Mr.  Clinton  is  not  ill  P**  she  repeated,  eagerly  ; 
"  be  is  a  valued  friend ;  I  beg  you  will  relieve  my 
anxiety." 

"  He  is  perfectly  well,*'  was  the  answer.  "  His 
necessary  absence,  on  the  occasion  of  the  most 
momentous  circumstance  of  his  life,  has  given  me 
the  privilege  of  being  his  messenger.'* 

Etoile  did  not  understand 'his  meaning. 

"His  necessary  absence/*  she  said,  repeating 
Sir  Harry's  words ;  "  what  do  you  mean,  sir  P  Mr. 
Clinton  has  not  left  London,  surely  P" 

"  If  that  should  grieve  you,  it  will  grieve  me  to 
say  that  he  has,*'  replied  Sir  Harry. 

Etoile  turned  very  pale  and  sat  down,  motioning 
to  Sir  Harry  to  be  seated  also. 

"  He  will  be  back  soon,  will  he  not  P"  she  in- 
quired, speaking  her  wishes. 

"  As  soon  as  possible — he  bade  me  say  so ;  but 
le  has  another  will  to  consult  beside  his  own." 

"  Another  to  consult !" 

Sir  Harry  was  speaking  in  enigmas  to  Etoile. 


"  What  do  you  mean  P**  she  asked ;  *«  whomoai 
he  consult  P" 

Sir  Harry  hesitated.  He  feared  to  give  the 
cruel  stab.  She  looked  so  innooent— so  childlike 
— there  was  such  deep  anxiety  for  Allan  wriitea 
in  her  face ;  and  her  artlessness  and  simplicity — ^ali 
pleaded  in  her  favour,  and  made  even  the  unscni* 
pulous  man  of  the  world  quail  before  the  thought 
of  narrating  the  treachery  of  his  friend. 

"  One  whom  he  must  consult/*  replied  Sir  Hany. 
fencing  the  question. 

"  And  who  is  that '  one  P* "  she  asked. 

"  His  wife  1"  fell  from  Sir  Harry*8  lips. 

Etoile  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  and  then  a 
proud  smile  of  disbelief  crossed  her  face  as  she  rose 
from  her  seat. 

"  If  that  be  the  objeot  of  your  mission,  sir,**  she 
said,  as  she  placed  her  hand  upon  the  bell,  "  I  inast 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  care  to  prolong  the  interview. 
Probably  you  have  had  some  foolish  bet,  that  yo^ 
would  have  so  many  minutes*  conversation  with 
myself,  and  have  used  Mr.  Clinton's  name  to  gain 
it ;  he  would  never  consent  to  the  cruel  hoax  of 
sending  you  to  tell  me  of  his  marriage." 

Ringing  the  bell,  she  continued : 

"  I  can  give  you  no  more  time  at  present,**  she 
said.  "  An  engagement  at  the  theatre  claims  me 
now.  I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir,  and  recom- 
mend you,  unless  you  would  wish  your  back  and  a 
horsewhip  to  be  better  acquainted,  to  eschew  these 
practical  jokes  in  future." 

"  Stop  !'*  cried  Sir  Harry,  for  she  moved  quickly 
to  the  door.  "  Stay  1— on  my  soul — my  honour — 
I  swear  I  speak  the  truth.  I  would  not  jest  on 
such  a  subject ;  you  wrong  me  by  the  thought. 
Rascal  I  may  be ;  but  I  would  not  have  trea^ 
you  as  he  has  done.  Read  this — (he  gave  her  the 
letter  from  Allan).  He  was  married  this  morning 
to  Ursula  Yansittart.  Believe  me,  it  is  the  truth. 
It  is  an  old  affair.  They  have  been  engaged  for 
months." 

Like  a  marble  statue  Etoile  stood  before  him ; 
his  words  seemed  to  encircle  her  with  the  chill  of 
death,  and  keep  her  in  it.  She  stretched  out  her 
hand  for  the  letter,  but  held  it  unopened,  staring 
vacantly  in  Sir  Harry*8  face,  as  if  she  expected 
some  new  horror.  By  degrees,  however,  her  eyea 
fell  on  the  note,  and  then  she  seemed  to  remember 
that  she  ought  to  open  it.  Slowly  she  unfolded 
and  read  it  through,  Sir  Harry  watching  her  roost 
attentively.  He  saw  her  eyes  run  down  the  page, 
and  then  begin  again.  Thrice  did  she  read  that 
fatal  missive,  and  then — as  cheek,  and  brow,  and 
lip  became  like  alabaster — it  dropp^  from  her 
hand  to  the  ground,  and  she  fell  senseless  beside  it ! 

Sir  Harry  at  first  fancied  she  was  dead,  eo  still 
and  lifeless  did  she  seem.  As  he  walked  towards 
the  bell  to  summon  further  aid,  the  door  opened, 
and  a  young  man  of  quiet  and  thoughtful  mien  en- 
tered. 

The  stranger  looked  round  for  Etoile  (she  was 
hidden  from  him  where  she  lay),  and,  not  seeing 
her,  addressed  Sir  Harry. 
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'*I  ezpeoted  to  fiad  Maderndflelle,**  ho  aaid; 
"  oan  joa  inform  me  if  she  is  out  P** 

Sir  Harrj  pointed  to  where  she  lay. 

"  How  did  this  happen,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  last 
corner.  "  Has  Mademoiselle  been  ill  P  Wherefore 
are  jon  here  P'' 

He  knelt  downbyEtoile  as  he  spoke,  and  looked 
axiooslj  at  her. 

*'  She  fainted  at  the  perusal  of  that  letter/*  said 
Sir  Harry.  "  But  may  I  ask,  in  my  turn,  who  yon 
may  be,  thus  arrogating  to  yourself  the  power  of 
questioning  me,  and  casting  dubious  looks,  as  if  I 
were  blameable  for  her  prostration  P" 

*'  I  am  her  oldest  friend,**  the  stranger  replied ; 
"  I  was  the  playmate  of  her  ohildh^,  and  the 
oompanion  of  her  after  years.  My  name,  sir,  is 
unknown  to  yon;  but  if  you  would  learn  who  it  is 
who  claims  the  power  of  protecting  £toile,  I  am 
called  Jacques  Eerrand.  I  hafc  the  right,  which  I 
may  at  some  future  time  exercise,  to  inquire  more 
folly  into  this  occurrence.'* 

That  death-like  swoon  continued.  At  times  she 
rallied,  then  again  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. 

That  night  the  public  looked  for  their  favourite 
in  Yain.  She  was  taken  "  suddenly  and  alarmingly 
ill,  and  could  not  appear" — so  said  the  playbills. 
A.  week,  then  a  fortnight  passed,  and  she  was  no 
better.  The  manager  was  in  despair,  and  came  to 
ascertain  her  state.  She  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  when 
he  was  admitted,  the  shadow  of  her  former  self — 
pale,  thin,  weak,  and  in  almost  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion.  A  letter,  sealed,  addressed,  directed 
to  be  left  at  the  post-office,  Munich,  was  on  the 
table  near  her.  That  letter  had  caused  a  terrible 
struggle.  It  was  the  cause  of  her  present  exhaus- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  only  contained  two  short  words— 
<«  Adieu!    Etoilel'* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TwEL?B  months  and  more  had  passed  away,  when 
Allan,  now  settled  down  into  a  married  man,  re- 
turned to  London. 

He  was  no  longer  oppressed  by  the  dunning  of 
unpaid  creditors.  His  income  was  ample ;  bistable 
and  establisliment  were  well  kept,  and  well  paid 
for.  Yet  Allan  seemed  scarcely  a  gainer  by  the 
change.  His  gaiety  was  gone.  A  look  of  care 
now  darkened  his  brow ;  he  shunned  society ;  had 
become  morose  in  temper ;  and,  worst  of  all,  was 
supposed  to  drink  deeply.  Caring  nothing  for  his 
wife,  he  rarely  gave  her  his  society,  but  devoted 
himself  to  political  pursuits  or  solitary  readings. 
His  house  was  the  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
noble,  but  the  master  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to 
welcome  his  guests. 

And  Ursula — the  gentle,  timid  Ursula — how  did 
she  bear  her  lot  ?  With  uncomplaining  patience. 
Sbe  had  loved  her  husband  dearly  once,  but  his 


conduct  had  almost  destroyed  the  feeling.  Well 
she  read  his  iridifference  to  her,  and  it  cost  her 
sorrow  enough  as  the  lesson  became  conned  to 
perfection ;  but  having  once  learned  it  thoroughly, 
she  buried  it  in  her  heart,  and  let  it  lie  there,  hid- 
den from  every  eye.  She  was  a  proud  woman — 
much  too  proud — to  plead  for  the  affection  which 
was  not  a  voluntary  gift.  So  she  went  on,  in  her 
own  quiet  way,  doing  her  duty  to  her  father  and 
her  husband ;  attending  to  the  personal  comforts 
of  the  former,  receiving  the  guests  of  the  latter, 
doing  all  the  honours  of  her  house,  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  her  station,  and,  under  a  quiet  face 
and  placid  manner,  hiding  an  almost  breaking  heart. 

Allan  had  just  returned  from  '*  the  House,"  a 
committee  of  more  than  common  interest  having 
detained  him. 

"  A  gentleman  is  waiting  for  you,**  he  was  told, 
when  he  arrived  at  home.  "  The  gentleman  is  in 
the  library,  sir,*'  added  the  footman ;  "  he  wishes 
to  see  you  alone,  on  private  business.'* 

Little  caring  what  that  business  might  be,  with 
a  higging  step  Allan  went  to  the  room  where  the 
stranger  awaited  him. 

"  May  I  crave  to  know  to  whom  lam  speaking  P" 
he  said,  as  he  advanced  to  meet  the  person  who  was 
the  bearer  of  the  private  business. 

Without  directly  answering  his  question,  the 
stranger  took  the  seat  which  AUan  offered. 

"  I  am  only  the  messenger  of  one  who  was  once 
known  to  you,*'  he  answered.  "My  name  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  but  yon  will  remember 
her*s,  sir— I  speak  of  Etoile. 

With  a  start,  Allan  clasped  the  arm  of  Jacques. 

"Of  Etoile ! "  he  said ;  "  tell  me  where  and  how 
she  is.  I  live  but  to  hear  this.  My  life  is  a  dreary 
solitude,  and  every  thought  of  that  life  clings  to 
her  memory.  If  you  have  mercy  in  your  heart, 
and  can  feel  for  the  misery  of  a  wretch  Uke  me,  tell 
me,  where  shall  I  find  Etoile  P** 

His  face  was  eager  with  the  mad  excitement  of 
the  moment.  His  eyes  were  fixed  with  almost 
agony  on  Jacques  as  he  waited  for  the  answer. 

"  Speak ;  in  heaven's  own  name,  speak  V*  he 
cried ;  for  Jacques  was  silent.  "  I  have  never  had 
her  from  my  thought  since  that  foul  morning  when, 
in  drunken  senselessness,  I  placed  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  between  her  and  myself.  Will  you  not 
speak,'*  he  urged  more  vehemently,  "  and  put  an 
end  to  the  torture  you  are  inflicting,  by  telling  me 
where  I  can  meet  Etoile  P'* 

Jacques  looked  at  him  calmly,  as,  half  sternly, 
half  in  pity,  he  answered— 

"  In  death !  Etoile  has  left  all  woe  of  earth,  is 
safe  from  all,  even  from  the  temptation  you  would 
have  thrown  in  her  way — that  of  meeting  with  you 
again." 

Allan's  face  became  rigid  as  he  heard  the  words. 
His  thoughts  even  seemed  to  freeze,  and  on  their 
cold,  icy  surface  was  traced  nothing  but  the  horrid 
truth— 

"Etoile  is  dead! — gone,  gone  for  ever! — no 
more  to  cheer  the  day  with  her  glad  smile,  or  make 
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ibe  sad  beart  light  with  her  kind  words !     EtoUe 
is  dead  r 

"  Is  it  long  since  P*  he  said ;  •*  where  did  she" — 

He  coald  not  end  his  sentence,  bnt  Jacques  nn* 
derstood  him. 

«'  She  died  in  Switcerland/*  he  replied.  I  took 
her  there,  thinking  the  pure  mountain  air  might 
strengthen  the  poor  feeble  frame  of  life ;  but  it  was 
useless,  sir — her  heart  was  broken.** 

He  spoke  bitterly,  for  he  remembered  her  suf- 
fering.    Trembling,  and  with  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
'  Allan  heard  him. 

"  Her  heart  broken,**  he  sa«d,  repeating  the 
words  ;  "  her  heart  broken — did  she  take  my  mar- 
riage so  mueh  to  heart  ?** 

"It  kyied  her,"  was  Jacques*  reply.  "For 
some  time  after  she  heard  of  it  from  your  friend, 
she  seemed  wavering  between  madness  and  sanity ; 
it  was  a  qnestion  which  was  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  the  mind  or  the  body,  for  that  blow  seemed 
fated  to  destroy  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  the 
nind  retained  its  seat,  but  the  poor,  weak  frame 
perished — she  left  me  a  month  since  for  a  better 
world  than  this." 

"  Did  she  mention  me,'*  asked  Allan,  with  a 
ehoked  voice ;  "  did  she  not  send  one  word  to  say 
she  forgave  ?  Oh  Qod !  that  I  might  hare  seen 
her  but  for  one  hour  to  explain  all.** 

"  Hold,"  exclaimed  Jacques,  "  that  thoaght  is 
sacrilege  to  her.  From  the  moment  of  your  mar- 
riage, she  would  have  held  any  intercourse  between 
yon  ns  guilt — she  never  mentioned  ;0u,  from  that 
fatal  day,  once,  even  in  the  most  casual  manner, 
until  the  hour  before  her  death,  when  she  called 
me  to  her.  The  last  cold  damp  was  then  on  her 
brow,  death*s  pallor  on  her  face,  her  voice  was 
failing,  for  life*s  strength  had  almost  gone,  bnt  her 
whisper  reached  my  ear,  and  that  said,  *  Jacqnes  go 
to  kirn,  and  tell  him  when  I  am  dead — there  can 
be  no  sin  in  that  now.*  These  were  her  last  words, 
sir,  and  in  obedience  to  her  wishes  I  am  here  to 
repeat  them.  My  mission  is  now  done,  you  will 
'  permit  me  to  leave  you." 

"  Stop,  stay,  in  mercy  stay,**  exclaimed  Allan,  as 
Jacques  rose ;  "  last  link  between  me,  and  all  I 
loved  most  dearly  on  earth,  do  not  quit  roe ;  I  shall 
go  mad  wiih  the  misery  of  my  own  tbonghts — 
speak  to  me  of  her  still — speak  some  words  to 
cheer  the  horrid  gulf  of  darkness  your  message  has 
east  me  into-^tell  me  she  is  happier  as  she  is — tell 
me  that,  and  I  will  try  to  become  reconciled  to  her 
loss  in  that  thought  of  gain  to  her." 

Jacques  looked  in  pity  at  him.  "  Take  comfort 
then,*'  he  said ;  "  one  who  knows  best  for  all  took 
her  to  himself,  to  spare  her  future  woe.  Her  life, 
had  it  been  lengthened,  might  have  been  one  of 
wild  excitement,  the  consequence  of  your  deser- 
tion. She  had  lived  in  ^our  smiles,  feasted  ihen 
on  the  excilement  of  her  life — impulsire  in  nil 
things  :  first,  she  believed  in  the  goodness  of  man- 
kind— jou  deceived  her ;  she  went  to  the  other 
extreme —thought  all  worthless— and  under  that 
thought  she  might  have  become  reckless.     Disease 


came  to  ckedc  ttie  mad  blood  and  ood  tiM  reason. 
Had  she  lived,  she  might  have  tried  to  kill  the 
thought  of  the  past  by  wild  gaiety ;  and  loathing 
that,  and  herself  as  its  dupe,  have  beeome  lost  to 
every  hope  hereafter.  Ti^e  comfort,  sir,  death  is 
better  than  life  under  such  an  aspect.*' 

"  One  moment  more^**  said  AUan,  as  Jacques 
was  again  on  the  point  of  leaving.  "  Tell  me  whtf 
you  are,  to  be  so' highly  blessed  as  to  stand  bende 
her  in  the  hour  of  death — ^what  tie  bound  you  to 
herr 

A  bright  smile  crossed  the  face  of  Jacques  as  h« 
answered :— "  The  tie  which  bound  me  toStoile,** 
he  said,  "  was  one  which  I  need  not  blush  to  own. 
I  loved  her,  sir,  as  devotedly  as  yon  professed  to 
love  hen  I  tried  to  break  the  chain  which  dfew 
me  to  her;  but  it  was  rivetted  by  a  firmer  hand  than 
mine,  and  would  not  be  sundered ;  so  I  let  it  dniw 
me  on.  WHjt  fate,  or  Providence,  had  knit  me  to 
her  thus  olosely,  was  once,  in  my  younger  days,  a 
matter  of  speculation.  Why  it  was,  how,  and  for 
what  purpose.  Were  the  questions  whieh  entered 
into  this  speculation.  I  oould  not  nuranrd  the 
great  mystery  then*;  I  only  knew  the  fact  that, 
heart  and  soul,  I  was  knit  to  her.  iVov  I  am  an- 
swered—all  question  has  ceased.  I  have  stood  by 
her  bed  of  death,  when  there  was  none  but  myself 
to  stand  there.  My  life  of  feverish  disappoint^ 
ment  is  atoned  for — in  her  hour  of  solemn  need,  I 
was  her  greatest,  and  her  sole  earthly  friend — none 
to  rival  me  then  in  her  esteem,  or  bid  her  take  her 
^I'^^tS  cjes  from  me.  Is  not  life  worth  bearing 
for  such  a  boon  as  this  ?** 

Happy  was  his  face,  as  with  closed  eyes  he  rea- 
lised the  picture  of  his  words.  Wretched  beyond 
description  sat  Allan,  his  wrinkled  brow  bespeaking 
the  agony  of  his  mind.  The  ferer  of  life  had 
pa<^sed  away  from  one — it  gnawed  into  the  soul  of 
the  other.  As  Jacques  placed  his  hand  on  Allan's 
shoulder,  the  latter  awoke  as  if  from  a  trance. 

'*  You  will  come  again,*'  he  said ;  "  we  shall  be 
friends  in  future.  Shall  not  the  love  each  bore  to 
her  bind  us  together  for  her  dear  sake  ?'* 

Jacques  looked  at  him  coldly.  "No,*'  he  an- 
swered, "  that  plea,  looking  at  the  results,  would 
forbid  snch  friendship.  I  came  here  to  do  her 
bidding,  sir,  but  once  gone  we  never  meet  again.** 

Years  passed  swiftly  on,  and  AHan*s  hair  was 
white.  Cold,  and  reserved,  and  stern,  he  passed 
through  life  unloving  and  unloved. 

In  a  Swiss  village,  among  the  simple  people  of 
the  mountains,  dwelt  a  man  of  God,  a  simple 
village  pastor.  The  aged  blessed  him,  and  the 
young  loved  him«  Those  who  were  light  of  heart 
looked  for  his  approving  smile,  and  the  weak,  and 
weary,  and  d^ing  listened  for  his  prayer.  He  was 
a  lonely  man,  dwelling  by  himself ;  yet,  while  thus 
alone,  he  was  neither  harsh  nor  ascetic,  for  he  had  a 
kind  word  for  all,  and  sympathy  for  the  afflicted. 
There  were  many  graves  round  the  village  ehurch  ; 
many  both  old  and  of  more  recent  date,  and  the  pas- 
tor loved  to  look  on  them  as  monuments  of  those 
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he  bad  kaovm  or  lieard  of ;  but  among  these  one 
olaimed  his  eonstant  eare — it;  seemed  his  pleasant 
work  to  deok  that  funeral  atone  with  flowers.  It 
was  of  pare  white  marble,  without  name  or  date,  or 
any  index  to  the  being  who  laj  beneath,  sare  one 
golden  etar,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  slab. 

The  pastor  ran  his  race  on  earth,  dropping  his 
seeds  of  good,  sowing  and  ouliing  blessings,  till  the 
fate  of  all  fell  on  him.  He  died,  and  bj  his  last 
veqaest  was  laid  beneath  that  pure  white  marble 


stone.  Then  on  that  slab  appeared  a  name,  and 
beneath  the  golden  star  was  seen  the  single  word, 
"  Jacques  Ferrand.'* 

With  age  the  golden  star  was  dimmed,  and, 
ohoked  with  dust,  was  hidden  from  men's  flew, 
but  the  carted  name  remained  conspicnons  still. 

Thus  fade  from  sight  and  memorf  the  bright 
things  of  this  earth,  while  those  of  sterling  Worth 
life  from  age  to  agci  defying  all  defacement  or 
decay. 


AN    ETBNINQ    PAllTT    AT    ALBPPO. 


O0A  friend  Signer  Esdrae  de  PittKokianfty,  who  is 
a  Polish  Hebrew  by  deeeot,  but  a  reritable  Alep- 
pioe  by  birth  and  edocatton ;  who  is,  moreof  er, 
the  representive  (consular)  of  CTer  so  man}»petty 
Saropean  potentates — witness  his  taried  uniforms 
and  cooked  hats  and  feathers  (say  nothing  to  nn^ 
merous  donsolardawasses,  with  siWer-hetided  canes 
and   fierce  moustache)  ^-our  friend  Signor  Ssdras 
is  "at  home"  this  e?eoing,  and  he  sends  ns  a 
l^olite    infitation,  which   we   cheerfnlly    aeoept. 
Signor  Esdras,  besides  being  a  great  man  in  a 
diplonalio  sensf^,  and  the  terror  of  many  consecu- 
tive iniquitous  Pashas,  is  believed  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  almost  fabulous  wealth,  and  his  private 
residence  is  situated  at  Kittab,  a  small  Baropean 
town  in  the  suburbs  of  Aleppo.   This  Kittab  origi- 
nally consisted  of  a  few  temporary  huts,  lightly 
erected,  and  which  grew  into  existence  in  eonse- 
quenoe  of  the  fearful  and  devastating  eifects  of  the 
Earthquake  of  1889,  when  the  Buropean  residents 
at  Aleppo  arrived  at  the  wise  conclusion  that  lath 
and  plaster,  and  thin  light  rafters,  were  preferable 
substances  to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
human  sknll,  to  the  ponderous  stones,  and  still 
more  ponderous  beams,  which  constitute  the  houses 
of  Aleppo-proper.    As  time  wore  on,  however,  and 
no  repetition  of  the  earthquake,  or  anythieg  ap- 
proaching to  it,  occurred,  the  Kittabites  became 
emboldened,  and  in  the  place  of  miserable  plank 
huts,  there  arose  rapidly  substantial  and  handsome 
European  houses,  amongst  which,  perhaps  the  most 
costly  and  elegant  in  structure,  is  the  domicile  of 
the  most  illnstrissimo  signor  in  question. 

Being  only  birds  of  passage,  we  reside  in  the 
rery  heart  of  the  city  itself,  and  have  a  good  two 
miles*  walk  before  us  to  reach  Kittab ;  thither  we 
proceed,  therefore,  with  all  convenient  speed,  soon 
after  sunset,  armed  with  a  stout  cudgel  a  piece, 
and  a  funnoose — a  species  of  paper  lantern,  which 
opens  and  shuts  like  an  aocordian,  and  which,  when 
not  in  use,  can  be  easily  carried  in  a  side  pocket. 
Both  these  precautions  are  positively  necessary, 
because,  sgainst  we  return,  the  hour  will  bo  late, 
and  the  streets  literally  teem  with  savage  curs,  and 
likewise  freebooters — not  the  most  merciful  to  en- 
counter. 


Night  has  fairly  set  in  by  the  time  we  reach  the 
house  of  entertainment)  innumerable  oil  lamps, 
however,  and  the  discordant  notes  of  a  Syrian  band, 
point  out  the  spot  of  revelry ;  and,  though  early 
ourselves,  we  find  that  many  other  guests  have 
preceded  us.     '*  Allah!    aoUahl   meet  sulam !" 
"  Weloome,  a  thousand  times  welcome,*'  exolaims 
our  stout  little  hostess,  whoi  olad  in  Syrian  attire, 
of  the  riohest  and  gaudiest  ooloured  silks,  feoeives 
us  at  the  door,  and  ushers  us  to  a  seat  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room^      In  moflng  along  we 
perceive  that  the  room  is  handsomely  and  elegantly 
furnished ;  there  is  no  .lack  of  mirrors  or  ohande^ 
liers,  no  laok  of  pictures.    The  low  divan  which 
TUBS  round  three  aides  of  the  room  is  oovei^  with 
rich  material,  and  the  cushions  are  delusively  of 
Tclvet.     Under  foot  there  ie  a  carpet  of  the  softest 
texture,   interworen  with   Oetrieh  feathers.      It 
seems  almost  a  sin  to  tread  upon  it  with  our  heavy 
boots ;  but  the  greater  mass  of  male  visitors  are  in 
Oriental  attire,  and  have  deposited  their  rottgh  red 
slippers  outside  of  the  door,  retaining  only  tbe  soft 
yellow  moroceo  pappeodhes.    The  ladies  baTC,  for 
tbe  greater  part,  adopted  European  shoes  and  san- 
dals, mostly  of  some  splendid  Parisian  pattern,  with 
a   bunch  of  brilliant  flowers  worked  in  about  the 
instep.     In  traversing  the  room,  preceded  by  our 
amiable  hostess,  we  have  further  observed  that  she 
carries  a  small  treasury  of  coins  and  pearls  about 
her  tarboosh  or  headdress,  and  that,  moreover,  sus- 
pended from  a  score  of  plaited  tails  which  hang 
over  her  shoulders  and  back,  are  rarious  gold  coins, 
of  divers  dimensions  and  value,  quite  sufficient  to 
set  up  an  unambitious  Syrian  in  the  sbopkeeping 
line  for  life.     Haring  noted  these  facts  mentally 
we  "  fudthal" — i.^*,  are  seated.     On  a  more  de- 
liberate survey  of  the  room' and  what  it  Comprises, 
we  find  there  is  much  to  amnse  and  entertain  the 
Stranger.     The  room  itself  is  exceedingly  capacious 
and  lofty,  and  in  addition  to  the  Oriental  funiitnre 
it   contains,  has  several  handsome  specimens  of 
European  workmanship,  such  as  tables,  sofas,  and 
elegant  easy  chairs.     lu.  these  latter,  e? idently  ill 
at    case,  arc  seated   several   illusstrissimi  —  the 
cousul-gcnerab,  consul?,    and  consular   of  every 
known  power  in  the  universe:  their  diplomatic 
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ooaU  are  resplendant  wiih  gold  laee ;  their  ooeked 
h&U  OTerwhelming.  Perhaps  the  most  impoaiog 
character  amongst  them  is  the  Gonsnl-Geiieral  for 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  Cyprus.  It  is 
dilBouU  to  say  what  right  her  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty has  to  these  most  distant  possessions.  About 
as  muohy  I  should  imagine,  as  the  representative 
has  to  mingle  with  the  Maut  ion  of  the  city  of 
Aleppo.  In  his  priTate  capacity,  he  is  a  retailer 
of  orockeryware,  ginger  beer,  biscuits,  hams, 
Bologna  sausages,  cigars,  and  sundry  other  items 
useful,  refreshing,  and  animating  to  his  customers ; 
but  he  is  really  so  illiterate  that  whenever  the  Con* 
sular  signature  is  required,  he  prefixes  (Oriental 
style)  his  cygnet. 

There  is  one  feature  in  Allepine  soeiety  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  city ;  in  no  other  part  of  Syria 
or  the  Levant  is  there  such  toleration  of  caste.  High 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  so  long  as  they  can  put 
their  best  foot  forward,  and  present  themselves  in 
admissible  apparel — they  are  all  welcome — heartily 
welcome.  Yonder  gay  Lothario,  with  a  parroqnette 
nose  and  enormous  moustache,  who  is  screeching 
discordant  sounds,  said  to  be  an  arrietta  from 
Kosinij  and  twanging  a  Spanish  guitar  with  most 
grotesque  attitundea  and  hideous  gesticuktions,  is 
Signer  Bombacello,  the  gentleman  who  had  the 
honour — I  beg  his  pardon,  I  mean  who  honoured 
us,  by  erasing  traces  of  hair  from  our  chin  and 
cheeks — in  vulgar  phraseology,  he  is  our  barber. 
By  hb  side,  in  resplendent  waistcoats,  and  massive 
(gilt)  chains,  are  his  two  brothers,  the  Signer 
Tominaso  and  the  Signer  Bartolomeo ;  the  former 
lives  by  sleight  of  hand  tricks,  the  latter  upon  his 
wits.  In  a  country  so  destitute  of  excitement  as 
Syria  they  are  both  welcome  in  their  way,  if  only 
to  serve  as  a  butt  for  criticism.  The  one  is  a  card 
sharper,  and  knows  no  end  of  jugglery,  making  it 
ahnost  a  pleasure  to  lose  him  a  few  piastres  at  any 
game  of  chance.  The  other  is  a  veritable  vagabond, 
rolling  from  one  end  of  Turkey  to  the  other, 
unencumbered  with  much  baggage,  carrying 
usually  assortment^  watches  (motuterSt  as  he  calls 
them,  in  his  peculiar  way  of  pronouncing  the  French 
term  for  watch),  which  watches  he  generally  dis- 
poses of  to  those  who  have  hospitably  entertained 
him  at  somewhere  about  1,000  per  cent,  profit. 
A  clever  mechanic  this  said  Bartolomeo  must  be ; 
his  watches  usually  go  twenty  four  hours  after  date 
of  sale,  in  which  interval  he  has  shifted  his  quarters 
to  some  other  town  or  city,  and  the  watch  on 
examination  is  found  minus  some  wheel. 

Next  to  this  group,  a  striking  contrast  Indeed, 
is  the  grey-bearded,  venerable  old  gentleman  who 
represents  British  interests  at  Aleppo.  If  there  is 
anything  that  he  prises  in  this  world  it  is  the  glory 
and  the  pride  of  an  unsullied  reputation.  At  any 
other  moment,  perhaps,  he  would  shrink  with  un- 
qualified horror  at  the  proximity  of  three  such 
veritable  knaves;  but  there  is  something  so  strangely 
charitable  in  the  atmosphere  of  Aleppine  society 
that  these  little  trifles  are  cast  aside  for  the 
moment,  and  everybody  who,  in  the  remotest  sense. 


helps  to  add  to  the  evening's  entertainmeBt,  is 
treated  on  an  equal  footing.  Entertaining  in 
another  line,  and  certainly  the  greatest  curiosity,  is 
Signer  Nola  Fotoloh  Cuallah,  the  husband  of  a 
large  wife,  and  the  father  of  a  small  family  of  grown- 
up  daughters.  With  pride  depicted  in  his  smali 
keen  eyes,  be  is  relating  to  an  astounded  and 
indigant  English  traveller  the  method  by  which, 
once  upon  a  time,  he  rid  himself  of  a  wealthy,  but 
obnoxions  partner,  and  came  into  quiet  poeseaam 
of  half  his  wealth.  With  what  dexterity  he  man- 
aged to  conceal  a  'costly  ring  in  a  truss  of  bay 
belonging  to  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  so,  when 
the  police  came  and  searched,  and  after  tedious 
efforts  discovered  the  supposed  stolen  treasure,  the 
wretched  victim  was  incarcerated  by  the  Pasha, 
who  took  possession  of  one  half  of  his  woridly 
effects  while  his  partner  possessed  himself  of  the 
other.  Signer  Fotoloh  is  rather  surprised  al  the 
evident  dis^ipist  of  his  auditor,  who  shrinks  from 
the  contamination  of  such  a  vile  snake. 

Amongst  the  ladiea  there  are  many  coetomes 
and  some  exceedingly  pretty  faces.  The  generality 
are,  unfortunately,  slightly  disfigured  by  thai 
abominable  boil  called  the  Aleppo  button.  In  some 
instances  however,  where  the  impression  has  been 
slight,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  dimple,  and 
realjy  adds  to  the  native  charms  of  the  damsd. 
They  exhibit  the  latest  Parisian  fashions,  as  led  by 
Madame  Pompoloni,  the  esteemed  spouse  of  the 
Neapolitan  Consul,  the  hybrid  costume  of  the 
half  Arab  half  European  descendants,  down  to  the 
flowing  and  not  ungraceful  tunic  of  the  veritable 
pure  blooded  Syrian.  Flirtations  there  are  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  what  is  superlatively  Indicrons, 
is  the  fact  that  the  ffolUmU  in  such  instances 
consist  principally  of  men  who  cannot  comprehend 
one  woitl  of  what  the  fsir  ladies  express,  or  convey 
any  notion  of  the  soft  sayings  they  would  widi  to 
breathe.  The  bluff  captain  Mainbrace»  of  the 
schooner  Waterspout,  then  and  there  loading  in  the 
fever  stricken  port  of  Soanderoon,  stimulated  by 
sundry  potations  of  PoMck  (punch),  is  ardently 
stricken  with  the  charmsof  Mademoiselle  AngeKque, 
the  daughter  of  the  Genoese  Consul,  who,  by  the 
way,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  miser 
and  most  acute  bargainer  in  all  Turkey — an 
illustration  of  that  Italian  proverb  which  says,  that 
"  If  you  see  a  Genoese  throw  himself  out  of  win* 
dow,  follow  immediately;  you  may  be  confident  there 
is  something  to  be  gained.*'  The  language  of  the 
eyes  may  be  all  veiy  fine^  but  our  bluff  skippa 
breaks  forth  into  uncontrollable  rhapsodies^  which 
rather  alarm  the  damsel  in  question,  and  prove  a 
source  of  intense  delight  to  speculative  mothers. 
An  East  Indian  colonel,  a  sick  doctor  from 
Messopotamia,  half-a-doaen  young  Cambridge  men 
all  booted  and  spurred,  with  wide  awakes  enriched 
with  red  and  blue  Boshiahs  (silk  handkerchiefs)— 
nobody  ever  thinks  of  taking  off  their  hats  indoors 
at  %n  evening  party — a  Polish  refugee  or  two,  a 
Hungarian  gentlemen,  a  German  savant  all  specta- 
cles and  beard,  a  prodigy  in  the  Aastriau  charlatan 
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who  caret  OTerything  from  bad  eyes  to  annoying 
ooms't  doctors,  sailors,  soldiers,  triors,  merchants, 
agents,  consuls,  shopkeepers,  men  of  independent 
means,  men  of  no  means  at  all,  in  short  sll  the 
world  and  his  wife  assemble  at  these  Aleppo 
reunions ;  and  Tcry  pleasant  soirees  they  certainly 
are,  costing  only,  perhaps,  a  bowl  or  so  of  punch 
and  a  little  pastry,  all  of  which  is  cheap  and  easily 
procurable. 

To  keep  up  the  excitement  of  the  scene  no  lull 
is  permitted.  Hadjik  Bashi,  the  prince  of  all 
Aleppine  musicians,  has  his  own  select  band  seated 
in  a  convenient  comer,  whence  CTcr  and  anon  issue 
Tile  sounds,  gratifying  howerer  in  the  extreme  to 
toothless  old  duennss,  who  nod  time  and  clap  sortly 
with  their  skinny  old  hands,  watching  the  while, 
with  cat-like  jealousy,  the  graceful  serpentine 
twbting  of  their  respective  daughters,  as  they  move 
to  and  fro  with  outstretched  arms  and  whirling 
scarfs  to  the  not  inelegant  measure  of  the  Arabic 
dance.  These  hare  no  sooner  concluded,  amidst 
the  rapturous  applause  of  the  native  spectators, 
when  a  spectacled  amateur,  with  hu^  head, 
wherefrom  suspend  astoundiug  curls,  but  whose 
dimensions  otherwise  are  of  exceedingly  diminutive 
proportions,  seats  himself  at  the  piano,  and  forth- 
with quadrilles,  and  waltses.  and  polkas  ensue  with 
the  usual  amount  of  mistakes  and  embarrassments 
on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  ladies,  partly  owing  to 
•  their  unaccommodating  dress,  partly  to  their 
ignorance  of  time,  measure,  and  steps.  After  this, 
one  of  the  ladies  favour  us  with  an  Arabic  ditty. 


then  a  blushing  Englishman  roars  out  a  oomio 
song,  imitating  to  perfection  all  the  poultry  yard , 
to  the  enthusiastic  delight  of  the  younger  Syrian 
belles.  Then  a  straw  hatted  yankee  favours  us 
with  "Hail  Columbia.*'  Men  there  are  who  play  the 
flute,  men  the  flageolet.  The  two  Irish  clerks,  of 
the  firm  of  Dobbs  and  Mobbs,  dance  a  lilt  so  gaily 
oh !  As  a  final  conclusion  to  these  entertainments 
Donald  Mc  Duff,  '*from  Glaskey,'*  the  shrewdest, 
keenest  merchant  in  all  Turkey,  and  who  has  half 
an  eye  for  business  even  when  asleep,  who  can  sing 
a  song  and  speculate  upon  cotton  ventures  at  one 
and  the  same  moment — even  Donald,  carried  away 
by  the  stimulating  and  combined  effects  of  bright 
eyes,  candles,  music,  and  sundry  whiskey  toddy, 
kicks  off  his  slippers,  and  jumping  upon  the  table, 
performs  a  Highland  fling  with  excessive  ease  and 
glee,  but  greatly  to  the  terror  of  the  corpulent  old 
landlady,  who  fears  for  the  destruction  of  a  favourite 
table. 

A  few  games  of  forfeits,  a  last  round  of  Narghi* 
lies  and  pipes,  trays  with  sweetmeats,  and  glasses 
of  smoking  punch,  bring  the  entertainment  to  an 
end.  There  is  a  great  scufliing  and  shuffling  for 
slippers,  and  sheets  to  envelope  the  hidies  in,  five 
score  of  paper  lanterns  are  lit,  salaams  and  caresses 
exchanged,  and  we  wend  our  way  back  to  the  dark 
and  deserted  streets  of  the  city,  combatting  our 
way  thither  with  hungry  and  half-starved  dogs, 
and  facing  half  sleepy  watchmen,  who  sing  doleful 
ditties  throughout  the  live  long  night. 


THB  ENGLISH  SUNDAY  AND  THB  SCOTCH  SABBATH. 
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Ohb  day  out  of  the  seven  has  been  appointed  by 
Divine  authority  as  a  day  of  rest.  In  the  most 
explicit  manner  labour  has  been  forbidden  on  that 
day.  Even  the  cattle  were  included  in  the  com- 
mand to  cease  from  labour — "  In  it  thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  any  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.** 
So  run  the  Divine  words,  and  the  reason  for  the 
injunction  follows :— > "  For  in  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore 
the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed 
it." 

A  walk  through  some  of  thcLondon  streets  on  the 
day  of  appoint«l  rest,  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  man,  in  his  supreme  wisdom,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  foregoing  portion  of 
Scripture  was  nothing  but  an  imposition — a  cheat 
or  forgery,  cleverly  introduced  by  some  laxy 
personage,  who  wanted  a  legitimate  excuse  for  his 
own  idleness  in  nnivenal  rest. 


Talk  of  the  Sunday  being  a  day  of  rest  in  many 
districts  of  London !  the  very  idea  is  an  absurdity. 
The  traffic  goes  on  much  the  same  as  during  the 
ordinary  day.  The  shops  are,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, open ;  the  publichouses  the  same,  and  the 
street  vendors  shout  their  discordant  cries  as 
vehemently  as  on  the  Monday — or,  perhaps,  more 
so,  for  customers  are  more  abundant.  Kobinson 
Crusoe,  in  his  desert  island,  counted  the  risings  of 
the  sun,  and  scored  down  every  seventh  as  a 
Sabbath.  Had  he  come  to  England,  entertaining 
the  apparently  obsolete  notion  of  the  Sunday  being 
a  day  of  rest,  he  would  have  been  thrown  strangely 
out  of  all  calculation,  and  have  reconciled  the 
incongruity  of  one  appointed  holy  day  with  the 
ceaseless  weekly  traffic,  by  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  slept  over  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
peace,  and  so  lost  it  from  his  calendar. 

Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  pretence  made  that 
only  those  things  which  would  spoil  by  keeping 
might  be  sold  on  the  Sunday  morning;  fish  came 
within  the  precincts  of  this  permission,  vegetables 
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tlso.  It  WM  urged,  in  eitenaatioii  of  the  ftot  of 
theto  artiolas  being  dupoted  of  oa  the  SablMth, 
that  a  greater  sin  was  ooinmitted  by  letting  them 
be  spoiled  than  by  selling  thenr.  The  argament 
was  doubtfal,  at  the  least.  Certainly  it  would  be 
an  evil  to  allow  food  to  spoil  for  want  of  nse ;  bat 
in  the  case  of  fish  and  cabbage  the  remedy  was 
easy.  The  fish  did  not  specially  request  that  they 
might  be  taken  from  the  water  on  the  Saturday 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  man  a  pretext  for  Sab« 
bath  breaking ;  neither  did  the  cabbages  urgently 
ory  ont,  **  Cut  as/'  that  they  might  answer  the 
same  end.  The  ocean  would  have  held  the  fish, 
and  the  garden  the  greens,  ready  for  the  weekly 
markets ;  and  if  no  market  had  been  funnd  for 
them  on  the  Sabbath,  they  would  have  been  allowed 
to  rest  where  they  were  until  another  day  of 
▼ending  came.  However,  as  there  was  a  means 
of  disposing  of  them,  the  market  of  the  Saturday 
might  be  overglutted  without  any  risk  of  loss 
to  the  -merchant ;  for  the  Word  of  God  was  of 
less  importance  than  the  gain  of  the  tradesman, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  few  articles  of  food, 
which,  with  a  proper  attention  to  an  adequate  but 
not  superabundant  supply,  need  not  have  been 
destroyed  at  all,  a  greater  sin,  than  the  infringe- 
ment of  an  explicit  and  plain  command. 

That  was  the  loop-hole  for  all  the  present 
Sunday  trading,  the  leakage  through  which  the 
irat  drop  oozed,  the  cavity  from  whence  the  after 
torrent  pouved.  It  was  an  absurd  argument, 
because  those  who  buy  fish  or  vegetables  on  Sunday 
mornings  would  purchase  them  on  Saturday  itfter- 
noon  in  preference,  if  they  had  the  money.  They 
are  kept  out  of  their  wages  to  a  late  hour  on 
Saturday  evenings,  and  then  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  inferior  articles  a  superior  price  on  Sunday 
mornings.  The  IJunday  trading  ia  consequent 
upon  the  Saturday  wrong,  but  that  will  not  con- 
vert the  former  into  a  necessity.  One  class  are 
oppressed  by  the  detention  habitually  of  their 
wages  to  an  Improper  hour ;  and  then,  under  the 
pretence  of  befriending  that  class,  another,  and 
kas  numerous  section  of  the  community,  are 
deprived  of  the  weekly  rest  day,  or  the  better  half 
of  its  hours. 

It  was  also  said  that  the  homea  of  some  of  the 
vorking  dasaes  were  eo  unwholesome  that  meat 
would  become  putrid  if  it  were  kept  there  for  a 
night.  This  excuse  19  horrible.  If  maat  beoomea 
wrong  in  these  places  in  a  night,  what  happens  to 
human  beings  in  years?  Besides  the  sanatory 
matter,  any  thrify  housewife  in  the  three  kingdoms 
must  feel  that  this  day  by  day,  and  hand  to 
mouth  dealing,  ia  an  extravagant  waste  of  moneys 
more  deplorable,  too,  when  it  occurs  with  those 
who  have  not  much  to  waste ;  and  if  the  homea 
of  the  working  olaases  are  thas  destitute  of  the 
means  of  eoonomy,  a  great  revolution  in  their 
eharacter  is  required ;  but  that  is  no  reaaon  for 
making  another  wrong. 

The  destruction  of  fish  and  TegetaUea  unsold 
oa  Saturday  evening,  in  the  interval  before  Monday 


morning,  appears  not  to  be  felt  by  the  great 
majority  of  fishmongers  and  greengrocers  in 
British  towns,  because  their  customers  have  all  the 
money  on  Saturdays  that  they  wish  to  apeud  for 
Sunday,  and  would  not  buy  theso  wares  on  the 
latter  day  even  if  the  traders  were  prepared  to  sell 
them,  and  waiting  in  their  shops  for  that  purpose. 
If,  therefore,  all  the  working  classee  of  London 
were  paid  their  wages  at  a  proper  season,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  that  objection  to  the  observance 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  now,  the  metropolis  is 
very  busy,  quite  alive  with  commerce,  until  the 
inconvenient  church  bells  warn  thr  busy  traders  to 
shut  their  shops.  The  legislature  should,  in  truth, 
be  more  oonsiderate,  and,  countenancing  Saoday 
trading  at  all,  should  permit  it  to  the  full,  and  not 
allow  the  inopportune  ceremony  of  public  worship 
to  interfere  with  the  necessary  avocations  of  baying 
and  selling. 

It  is  a  moat  annoying  circumstance  for  a  trades- 
man, when  he  has  a  good  customer,  and  is  doing  a 
pretty  little  modicum  of  busineas,  to  be  obliged  to 
give  it  up  for  the  useless  (to  him,  at  least)  observ- 
ance  of  church  and  chapel.  But  that  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  Ko  publichouses  must  be  opened 
during  Divine  service,  neither  must  shops  be 
opened  then.  Sunday  is  to  be  like  Sunday  from 
eleven  to  one  in  the  morning,  or  from  three  to  half 
past  four  in  the  afternoon,  or,  perhaps,  another 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  evening  ;  but  the  neeeaaity 
for  piety  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  day  is 
not  so  clearly  recognised.  Thou  shalt  keep  all 
the  Sabbath,  says  the  Divine  commandment. 
"  Shut  up  your  shops  for  five  hours  in  the  day, 
and  you'll  have  done  your  duty,*'  adds  man.  You 
have  seven  left  for  business,  idleness,  and  pleasure 
(drink,  with  these  Sabbath  breakers,  being  a  large, 
concomitant  of  the  latter). 

Now,  one  instance  will  exemplify  the  effects  of 
the  legitimatised  Sunday  trading.  The  principles 
of  the  case,  demonstrated  in  an  individual^  *PP^T 
equally  to  the  whole  commuity  of  Sabbath  brewers 
— the  evil  results  to  one  run  through  the  whole 
class.  The  exact  particulars  of  each  case  will,  of 
course,  be  different,  but  the  sin  in  all  is  tho  same, 
and  the  destructive  influenoe  on  the  lives  and 
habiU  of  all  will  be  the  same,  as  ia  that  of  thb 
shopkeeper. 

The  man  In  question  was  a  greengrooer— om 
of  the  authorised  elass  of  Sunday  traders.  Wk«f« 
he  lived  matters  little ;  his  thoip  was  neither  in 
Hempstead,  nor  was  it  a  thousand  milea  from  that 
place ;  and  aa  he  baa  failed  in  businasa  or  in  lalring 
a  trade  there — or,  at  any  rate,  has  left  the  neigb* 
bonrhood,  his  address  is  not  absolutely  neoessaij. 
This  man  was  always  extremely  busy  on  the 
Sunday  morning.  By  aeven  o'clock  has  abattera 
were  down,  and  he  waa  as  bnsy  aa  a  bee ;  much 
bnaier,  indeed,  for  a  bee  has  not  a  shop  to  aweep 
out,  vegetables  to  arrange,  and  onstomera  to 
attend  to.  Abee  hasonly  togathera  little  hooey 
and  fly  home  with  it»  and  atea  it  awi^  for  1  ' 
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use,  9ad  thta  th9  bee  mity  ilMp  in  a  bftrebell,  or 
bun  drowsily  amid  tt^e  bright  garden  flowers.  So 
ibis  greengrocer  was,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  far 
busier  than  tbat  old  type  of  industry  n^entioned  by 
Dr.  Watts — "the  busy  bee.*'  The  greengrocer 
emulated  tbe  bee,  bowe7er«  and  the  worthy  Dootor 
would  not  baTC  needed  to  institute  the  query,  bow 
be,  the  greengrocer,  "impro?edthe  shining  hour.*' 
Dr.  Watts,  or  any  one  else,  might  ba?e  satisGed 
bis  auriosity  by  an  early  investigation  of  the  shop. 
First  of  all  came  the  preparation  for  traffic — that 
was  the  seven  o'clock  business ;  then  came  the 
customers— they  continued  until  the  odious  church 
bells  told  them.to  keep  away.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  shutters  were  put  up,  and  the  greengrocer 
retired  into  the  seclusion  of  private  life.  Nothing 
more  was  seen  of  him  or  his  wares  until  halfp^st 
twelve!,  at  which  hour  a  drowsy  looking  figure, 
crowned  with  a  veiy  smutty  cotton  nightcap,  ap* 
peared  at  the  door  of  the  shop.  Unmistakable 
tokens  proclaimed  that  the  interval  had  been  spent 
in  bed,  preparatory  to  the  afternoon  of  idleness  or 
sommeroe,  or  what  that  man  might  call  pleasure. 

Now,  a  greengrocer  may  appear  to  be  a  very 
small  person,  but  he  is  a  man,  owning  a  soul,  which, 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  is  not  an  unimportant 
item ;  and  one  man  is  an  atom  of  the  whole,  and 
the  evil  of  one  adds  to  the  mass  of  the  whole,  and 
helps  to  make  it  the  gigantic  structure  it  becomes ; 
so,  after  all,  our  greengrooer  was  not  the  very 
small  person  which,  at  first  sight,  he  appeared  to 
be  in  the  eyes  of  great  and  important  persons ; 
and  even  if  he  vere,  his  case  is  an  exempli6oation 
of  the  manner  in  which  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  others,  in  London,  spend  their  time, 
and  thought,  and  care,  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

But  the  former  question  arise;.  May  it  not  be 
almost  necessary  for  the  poor  woman  who  gets 
her  husband's  wages  late  on  Saturday  night,  and 
who  then,  perhaps,  has  a  young  family  of  children 
to  manage,  whom  she  cannot  quit  to  make  her 
needful  purchases,  may  she  not  be  almost  com- 
pelled to  buy  her  dinner  on  the  Sunday  P  There 
is  some  show  of  reason  in  such  a  case  as  that,  and 
the  remedy  lies  with  those  who  have  the  payment 
of  wages.  If  artisans  and  mechanics  received 
their  due  either  on  the  Friday  evening  or  Saturday 
morning,  their  wives  could  very  well  make  all  their 
purchases  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  Saturday ; 
thus  one  source  of  Sunday  moruiog  trading,  or  the 
necessity  for  it,  would  cease.  The  cotton  nightcap 
would  be  able  to  repose  quietly  on  the  pillow  for 
three  more  matutinal  hours,  and  still  be  in  ample 
time  for  churcb^-altbough  probably,  with  every 
facility,  church  might  not  be  much  to  the  taste  of 
the  Sunday  traders. 

In  some  of  the  populous  streets  of  Camden 
Town,  the  Sunday  is  a  day  of  commerce  at  its 
commencement,  of  riot  at  its  termination.  Wap- 
ping  and  Westminster  present  horrible  pictures  on 
the  Sabbath.  Other  localities,  especially  in  the 
East,  are  as  bad.  The  whoje  purpose  of  the  day 
seems  disregarded— its  sacred  character  forgotten. 


We  cry  out  against  the  Roman  Gatholio  for  his 
misemploymnet  of  the  Sabbath  evening ;  we  bid  him 
cilose  his  theatre,  and  his  hou^  of  entertainment  s 
we  pronounce  these  things  unchristian — and  wa 
are  right  in  doing  so ;  but,  "  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self," might  be  said  to  us  in  return.  If  the  even- 
ing entertainment  be  wrong,  after  the  morning 
devotion  has  been  paid,  surely  the  morning  traffic, 
usurping  the  time  and  place  of  the  morning  devo- 
tion, mu«t  be  doubly  wrong.  The  Roman  CathoUo 
does  give  his  morning  to  his  religion — the  English 
trader  gives  it  to  his  shop ;  thus  the  Protestant 
trader,  in  this  particular,  is  immeasurably  worse 
than  the  Jiomau  Catholic  whose  conduct  he  depre- 
cates. In  fact,  to  this  trading  class  the  Sabbath 
is  no  day  of  rest,  but  only  an  inconvenient  inter- 
ruption H.0  business.  Yet  these  silly  people  are 
scarcely  aware  of  the  fact,  that  a  day  of  rest — one 
out  of  seven — for  experience  has  proved  that  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  proportion  of  cessation 
from  labour — is  productive  of  capital  in  the  end ; 
productive  of  better  and  of  more  labour— *and  labour 
is  capital. 

Some  years  since,  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of 
France  proposed  every  tenth  day,  instead  of  the 
seventh ;  but  the  proposal,  being  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, proved  a  complete  failure,  and  the  old 
arrangement  of  the  seventh  day  was  re-established. 
The  mind  requires  rest  as  much  as  the  body, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  to  man,  if  man  would  only  take 
it  in  that  light,  and  not  look  on  it  as  a  wearisome 
day  of  interruption  to  money-getting,  or,  out  of  the 
money-getting  circles,  a  "  respectable  bore,"  when 
the  billiard  tables  are  closed,  and  the  cliuroh  bells 
are  singing  the  requiem  of  many  an  expiring 
scruple  as  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  that  holy  day. 
Scotland  sets  England  an  example  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath.  In  the  length  and  breadth 
of  her  land,  not  a  single  pnblichouse  will  be  found 
open  to  the  casual  Sunday  tipler.  If  people  are 
determined  to  get  tipsy  on  the  Sund^,  they  must 
provide  the  means  of  doing  so  on  Saturday,  and 
then  probably  they  will  carry  their  intention  into 
rffect  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  sleeping  them- 
selves sober  before  the  Sabbath  morning,  avoid  the 
outward  desecration  of  the  day,  in  that  respect  at 
least.  The  means  of  getting  tipsy  cannot  he 
bought  legitimately  in  Scotland  on  the  Sabbath* 
and  the  consequence  is  that  you  see  no  drunken 
men  about ;  but  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  poor  and  honest  people  enjojiug  themselves, 
sensibly  and  rationally,  and  looking  as  clean,  tidy, 
and  happy  as  possible. 

Salisbury  Crags,  near  Edinburgh,  was  the  fa- 
vourite walk  of  the  good  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mai^ 
an  EDgliahman  would  do  well,  when  opportunity 
offers,  just  to  take  a  stroll  round  them  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  in  summer  time,  and  note  the  scene 
beneath.  Holyrood,  with  its  adjacent  park  and 
grounds,  lies  on  one  side,  the  Queen's  Drive  on  the 
other,  with  the  flat  ground  between  that  and  the 
town. 
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We  saj  noihiog^  here  about  the  magnifieent 
view,  beeanse  the  view  is  irreleTant  to  the  present 
subject.  Howe? er,  there  is  an  immense  open  space 
of  green  grass,  Tariegated  bj  glen,  and  hill,  and 
▼alley,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner ;  and  this  is 
thronged  with  the  townspeople.  Husbands,  wires, 
and  children  may  all  be  found  there,  to  breathe  a 
little  fresh,  pure  air,  and  enjoy  the  country  which 
God  has  giren  them.  They  do  not  look  a  bit  the 
Jess  happy  for  the  want  of  the  spirituous  liquor  to 
stimulate,  or  the  heavy  beer  to  dull.  They  are  all 
well-dressed,  cheerful,  and  contented.  A  drunkard 
would  be  an  anomaly  among  them,  and  we  did  not 
see  one.  The  nrost  sensitive  lady  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions  might  walk  through  those  parks  in  per- 
fect safety  and  comfort,  secure  in  the  sobriety  and 
good  conduct  of  the  people.  In  the  vilest  parts 
of  the  same  city,  the  same  sobriety  on  that  day  is 
observable.  The  Grass-market,  and  the  closes 
which  lead  from  it,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  worst  part  of  Edinburgh.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  in  an  inexcusable  state  of  decay 
and  filth.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  be  in  the  same 
condition — their  clothes  in  tatters,  their  matted 
hair  uncombed,  and  faces  guiltless  of  soap  and 
water.  Thus  may  they  be  seen  pressing  their 
emaciated  features  agaiust  the  bars  of  the  window, 
from  which  the  broken  glass  has  long  since  fallen. 
Squalor,  misery,  and  degradation  are  around — but 
not  drunkenness ;  that  is  absent  from  this  scene  of 
misery. 

Once  we  walked  through  that  wretched  place  on 
the  Sabbath  evening.  Faces  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed—and  even  worse  than  we  can  describe — 
were  visible  at  the  different  windows ;  below  them 
was  a  street  apeacher ;  and  these  poor,  half-dad, 
neglected  creatures  drank  in  eagerly  the  words  he 
uttered.  There  was  no  traffic  going  on  to  distract 
his  attention  or  theira — no  drunken  brawls  to  dis* 
turb  the  minds  of  either;  outward  decorum  was 
observed  there,  and  is  observed  everywhere  through- 
out Sootland;  for  those  who  have  the  power  idso 
possess  the  will  to  enforce,  as  far  as  human  law 
can  do,  the  externally  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  even  in  that  and  such  other  districts  as 
Ireland's  outcasts  have  seized  upon. 

Leading  from  the  Grass-market  are  various  closes 
—or  alleys,  as  we  should  term  them.  A  great 
many  Irish  reside  there,  and  although  they  do  not 
seem  to  bo  a  particularly  orderly  or  respectable  set 
of  people  (indeed,  quite  the  reverse),  their  conduct 
Is  not  what  it  would  be,  in  similar  places  and  cir* 
cumstances,  in  England.  They  are  seen  standing 
about  their  doors  in  groups,  talking,  jesting,  laugh* 
ing — but  not  fighting ;  they  are  aU  sober,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  everything  which  would 
make  them  otherwise  is  not  to  be  had,  the  public- 
bouses  being  dosed  to  the  casual  lounger  or  pur- 
ehaser. 

England  raised  a  great  outcry  when  the  legis- 
lature sought  to  work  for  her  the  same  benefit 
which  has  been  secured  for  Sootland.  It  was  then 
pronoonoed  a  cruel  thing  to  keep  a  tired  man  oat 


of  his  half-pint  of  beer,  when  be  retomed  at  night 
from  his  evening  Sabbath  walk.  Pieturea  wen 
drawn,  both  with  the  lithographer^s  tods  and  the 
author'a  pen,  illustrative  of  the  misery  cansed  by 
the  deprivation  of  the  pubiiehouse  accommodation. 
One  we  remember.  It  represented  a  working  mae 
dragging  a  child's  wooden  carriage,  the  freight  of 
the  same  carriage  being  two  or  three  very  small 
children,  who  seemed  to  have  come  cat  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  so  very  alight  was  the 
apparent  differeuee  in  their  age — however,  that 
was  the  painter's  license— a  little  poeticd  delusion, 
to  make  the  case  more  heart-rending.  A  woman 
followed  the  man,  carrying  a  baby,  of  course ! — 
painters  always  place  a  baby  in  the  arms  of  sueh 
women ;  a  chubby-faced  little  boy  dung  to  her 
gown,  for  the  arm  which  was  disengaged  from  the 
baby  was  occupied  with  a  basket,  a  ahawl,  nnd  an 
umbrdla. 

Now,  these  good  people  were  standing,  gaxing 
intently  at  a  aign-board  which  hung  above  the  door 
of  the  pubiiehouse,  the  door  being  doaed. 

A  few  words  of  imaginary  oonversation  were 
added  to  this  graphic  iUustration  of  the  misery 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  beer,  and  the  whole 
was  intended  to  exemplify  the  emelty  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  would  close  the  peat  of  the 
poor  man  (the  beerhouse  and  ginshop)  to  him  on 
the  Sabbath. 

But  another  picture  might  have  been  drawn, 
from  truth,  moreover,  where  the  wretched  wife 
and  children  would  have  presented  a  far  more 
miserable  aspect ;  because,  the  very  door  which 
they  deplored  as  dosed  was  invitingly  kept  open 
for  those  who-  chose  to  seek  its  peace-destroying 
comforts. 

Glasgow,  again,  presents  another  example  of  the 
benefit  to  society  resulting  from  the  complete 
absence  of  every  species  of  traffic  In  the  mom* 
ing,  idlers  cannot  find  an  excuse  for  gossiping  in 
shops,  because  few  shops  are  open.  If  they  don't 
go  to  church,  they  stay  in  their  own  houses.  No 
open  breach  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  visible 
here ;  the  Sabbath  was  given  as  a  day  of  reaty  and 
Sootland  publidy  oompds  it  to  be  kept  as  anoh. 

The  hours  of  public  worship  differ  from  those 
in  England.  The  Scottish  churohes  assemble  ni 
eleven,  again  at  two,  and  there  is  no  regular  even* 
ing  service.  Thus  the  evening  remains  an  open 
time  of  innocent  domestic  intercourse,  or  whn^  in 
its  own  nature  may  be  recreation ;  and  a  country 
walk  is  or  may  be  a  perfectly  innocent  recreation, 
depending  upon  the  conversation  and  the  oljeet. 
It  may  even  be  both  exdting  and  useful  in  its 
influences. 

The  Green  on  the  east,  and  the  West-end  Park 
on  the  west  of  Glasgow,  take  the  place  of  the 
Holyrood  ground  and  the  meadows  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Green  is  the  resort  of  the  labouring  dasaes — 
mechanics,  artisans,  tradesmen,  factory  workerst 
and  others  residing  in  the  east  end.  These  flock 
there  in  crowds  on  the  evenings  of  Sondaya  in  the 
summer^  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  thounnd  mmj 
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be  seen  there,  enjojiog  themselves  in  a  quiet, 
rational  maimer— sobriety,  and  an  apparently  proper 
cheerfulness,  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Those  persons  who  fancy  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
poor  has  been  decreased  by  closing  the  public- 
houses  are  very  much  mistaken.  The  loose,  the 
dissolute  and  drunken  would  alone  wish  them  to 
be  open ;  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity would  prefer  their  being  closed ;  and  as 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  their  happiness 
and  comfort,  agree  with  the  wishes  of  the  better 
portion,  it  is  right,  and  wise,  and  good  that  they 
should  be  closed. 

The  idleness  of  the  Sabbath,  to  those  who  do 
not  care  to  spend  it  well,  makes  them  far  more 
likely  to  enter  a  publichouse  on  that  day  than  on 
any  other  of  the  weeL  They  haye  nothing  to  do, 
no  work  to  attend  to ;  leisure  is  their  prerogative, 
and  they  use  it  by  wandering  to  the  publichouse. 

In  England— and  especiadly  in  London — it  is 
no  unusual  sight  to  see  the  door  of  a  publichouse 
surrounded  by  idlers,  waiting  until  the  termination 
of  divine  worship  permits  the  opening  of  that  door 
to  them.  Such  a  scandal  as  that  could  not  be 
seen  in  Scotland,  because  they  would  just  have  the 
trouble  of  waiting  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday 
morning — a  trial  of  patience  which  the  greatest 
sot  in  Christendom  would  not  willingly  undergo. 

A  horrible,  but  not  a  rare  or  strange  scene, 
occurred,  not  long  since,  at  the  back  of  one  of  the 
streets  in  Camden  Town.  A  piece  of  waste  ground 
— half  brickfield,  half  common — invited  the  con- 
tentious of  the  neighbourhood  to  make  it  their 
resort ;  for  it  was  secluded  enough  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  settling  any  dispute,  by  force  of 
blows,  Nvithout  the  fear  of  interruption  from  the 
police. 

It  was  a  Sunday.  On  this  waste  ground  were 
two  men,  stripped  to  the  waist.  A  ring  had  been 
formed,  and  the  various  adjuncts  of  the  fight  pro- 
vided. They  commenced  their  savage  work  amid 
the  cheers  and  oaths  of  those  who,  if  possible, 
worse  thau  themselves,  urged  them  on.  The  blows 
of  each  were  heavy  and  murderous ;  one  man  fell 
repeatedly,  and  was  as  often  picked  up  to  renew 
the  fiendish  combat.  With  faces  streaming  witli 
blood,  and  backs  black  with  the  bruises  of  their 
falls,  they  went  on.  The  men  became  exhausted 
with  the  continuance  of  the  coinbat,  but  drink  was 
brought  from  a  neighbouring  publichouse  to  stimu- 
late them  afresh. 

How  long  they  would  have  continued  is  uocer- 
tain,  had  not  an  interruption  taken  place,  for  a 
policeman  was  signalled  in  the  distance,  and  they 
moved  off  to  finish  their  brutal  combat  elsewhere. 
That  was  an  English  Sunday  morning  scene ;  and, 
although  it  looked  peculiarly  horrible  to  some  who 
witnessed  it,  still  unhappily  it  was  neither  a  strange 
nor  an  unusual  occurrence. 

Glasgow  is  a  city  of  mills  and  manufactories — 
crowded  with  classes  who  are  sometimes  lawless 
and  irregular  in  their  conduct;  yet  Glasgow  is 
quiet  and  orderly  on  the  Sabbath  day.    The  infer- 


ence is  conclusive.  The  arrangements  must  be 
exceUent  to  ensure  superior  order  among  a  class 
assembled  in  vast  numbers,  who  elsewhere  are 
found  to  be  disorderly.  The  dosing  of  the  spirit- 
houses  is  the  pre-disposing  cause  of  order. 

Drunkenness  is  the  bane  of  the  lower  orders  in 
England.  The  Scotch  are  pronounced  a  drunken, 
whiskey-soaking  set  of  people,  and  perhaps  they 
may  be ;  but  if  so,  they  keep  it  out  of  sight  on 
Sunday,  and  that  virtue  covers  a  multitude  of  their 
weekly  debauches. 

The  Sabbath  has  an  influence  on  the  whole 
week.  An  eminent  divine  once  remarked  that,  in 
his  own  experience,  he  had  found  Sabbath-breaking 
to  have  been  the  first  step  to  evil  generally  taken 
by  public  criminab.  *«  Take  care  of  your  Sabbath, 
and  the  Sabbath  will  take  care  of  your  week,'*  said 
an  elderly  preceptress  to  the  young  creatures  under 
her  care.  We  might  interpret  her  words  in  a 
more  extended  sense  than  she  used  them,  and  bid 
the  nation  "  take  care  of  the  Sabbath  of  her  people." 

Undoubtedly  the  well-spent  Sabbath  has  an 
influence  on  the  six  following  days.  The  external 
cleanliness  and  order  have  an  influence ;  the  deco- 
rum humanizes ;  the  outward,  decent  observanoe 
of  the  day  refines ;  even  if  no  absolute  piety  cha- 
racterises these,  still,  the  very  fact  of  putting  the 
house  in  order  for  that  day — donning  the  clean 
attire,  and  casting  aside  all  bustle,  hurry,  and  care, 
is  highly  beneficial.  Scotland  secures  that  advan- 
tage for  her  children,  while  England  closes  her  eyes, 
and  says—"  I  can't  help  their  doing  this,  that,  and 
the  other;  I  don't  insist  on  the  shops  being 
opened."  "No,  Dame  England,"  we  answer, 
"  but  you  don't  insist  on  their  being  closed." 

There  lies  the  mighty  difference  of  the  English 
Sunday  and  the  Scotch  Sabbath.  The  difference 
in  the  naming  of  each  day  betrays  or  proclaims  the 
distinction  of  feeling  regarding  it ;  and  while  we 
take  the  pagan  Sol  as  the  godfather  of  the  holy 
day,  and  in  good  truth  spend  it  as  he  would  ap- 
prove, the  Scotchman  names  his  first  day  from  the 
Bible  text,  and  tries  to  enforce  or  ensure  its  obser- 
vance in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  text. 

No  doubt  the  Scotch  might  take  a  pattern  from 
the  English  in  many  things — as  an  Englishwoman 
we  feel  no  doubt  about  that.  But,  in  the  Sabbath 
observance,  the  Scotch  have  a  great  advantage  over 
us,  and  we  could  not  do  better  than  take  a  leaf  out 
of  our  neighbour's  book  on  that  subject. 

It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  fancy  the  Scottish  Sab- 
bath a  day  of  gloom  or  penance.  If  drunkenness, 
and  toil,  and  labour,  and  disorder  be  enjoyment, 
then  the  Sunday  traders  of  London  must  be 
supremely  happy,  and  the  same  class  in  Scotland 
intensely  miserable,  all  enjoyment  of  that  kind 
being  denied  them ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  order, 
and  rest,  and  peace  be  greater  pleasure,  then  the 
Scotch  have  the  best  of  it,  by  giving  these  cha* 
racteristics  to  their  first  day. 

Practice  is  better  than  preaching,  all  the  world 
over ;  and  ocular  testimony  more  convincing  than 
any  auricular  declaration.     If  any  doubt  the  supe- 
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riority  of  the  Scotch  to  the  Eugliab  Sabbath,  let 
them  go  through  both  countries,  and  the  doubt 
will  soon  be  removed,  unless  prejudice  drops  ber 
dusky  veil  over  the  eyes,  and  blinds  it  to  present 
circumstaces. 

There  is  plenty  of  Sabbath-breaking,  depravity, 
and  vice  in  Scotland — for  the  Scotch  are  human, 
and  humanity  is  desperately  vile  and  vioked,  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  England,  and  all  other  pUces ; 
the  best  secular  laws  in  the  word  will  not  make  it 
anything  else  than,  in  its  own  nature,  desperately 
wicked ;  but  in  Scotland  the  evil  is  kept  out  of 
sight  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  is  an  immense  beneEt 
to  the  public  at  large. 


Sabbath-breaking  is  forbi4den  in  Scptl^,  aqd 
encouraged  in  England — for  toleration  in  those 
who  have  the  power  to  forbid  becQmes  encourage- 
ment. If  the  »hops  need  not  be  opened  va  S^t- 
land,  wherefore  need  tbey  be  iji  Ilngland  P  Scotch 
people  require  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  they 
manage  to  do  these  thing9  witl^»lt  npy  infripge- 
ment  of  the  first  day. 

Londoners  may  do  thp  im^.  Lib)  pa#nj  other 
good  workfi  it  needs  but  tbD  "  viU  **  tQ  m^ka  the 
"  way,"  and  the  aoone?  both  "  yill  *'  vm  "  w»J  " 
combine  to  do  awajr  viib  ^  thin  ^btiath  tnuiing, 
and  Sabbath  breaking,  and  Sabi)at|^  ^^  \^  better 
will  it  be  for  tr^eri  j^ple^  ^A  patjiwt 


TANGLED  TALK. 


**  Sir,  w«  hAd  USk.**^tot.  Mknt&n, 

*'  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  free.**— «Km«  Fwd,  tiU  Ofa$  Oiw. 

**  The  honourablest  port  of  talk  la  to  giTfe  the  occasion  ;  and  llien  to  moderate  agaia,  and  PMI  to  Mmtwhal  else.' 


LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE^A  PROTESTING 
SHOEMAKER. 

It  is  the  cant  of  society  that,  in  our  country,  con- 
science is  free,  and  honest  opinion  respeoted.  In 
point  of  fact,  conscience  is  threatened  with  paii^ 
and  penalties  at  every  movement  acrott  the  chalked 
lines  of  accepted  conduct  and  creedisip,  and  opinion 
is  so  much  gagged,  that  the  good,  kind  world  may 
take  it  for  granted  she  never  hears  half  the  whole- 
some truths  that  would  suit  her  case.  It  is  an 
old  joke,  vrith  a  sad  kernel  of  truth  in  it,  that  a 
man  cannot  afford  to  keep  convictions  on  less  than 
a  thousand  a  year.  Men  have  done  it,  perhaps, 
on  eight  hundred,  but  they  were  cheeseparers.  If 
anybody  is  trying  to  do  it  on  less,  let  hm  take 
warning  from  the  fate  of  "  J.  H.  Qrimes,'*  as  shown 
in  the  following  newspaper  paragraph  :*- 

A  GoNicnimovi  JumxicAv  at  Southavpton.— Ib 
an  aotioD  ia  the  Coi^oty  Court  here,  oa  Friday  lut,  one  of 
the  penone  summoned  banded  to  the  registrar  the  following 
note : — •*  My  lord,  I,  John  Henry  Grimes,  shoemaker,  of 
Shirley,  and  summoned  on  a  jury  at  this  court  to^ay, 
humbly  ask  your  clemency,  and  pray  to  be  released  from 
such  a  duty,  as  X  ooold  not  do  it  foroonieieaoe  sake  towards 
God.  Your  bumble  petitioqar,  J.  H.  Grimes.'* — His 
Honour  :*I  cannot  look  at  this.— Mr.  Thomdyke,  rogistrar : 
What  is  the  nature  of  your  objection P — Grimes:  I  don't 
think  it  right  as  a  Christian  to  interfere  with  **  inflicting  justice 
either  way.*' — His  Honour :  Inflicting  justice  I  Ton  are 
here  to  do  jostiee  between  man  and  men.  It  is  a  duty  yon 
are  called  upon  by  your  eouatry  to  perform,  and  it  is  what 
no  man  of  common  sunse  would  refuse.— Grimes,  ij^  reply  to 
the  registrar,  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  serve  on  the  jury. 
His  Honour,  therefore,  flned  him  £5,  which  Grimes  paid, 
and  left  the  conrt  amid  derisive  laughter. 

I  confess  my  cheek  burnt  with  shame  when  I 
read  this  anecdote.  0,  your  Honour !  no  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  you  were  officially  compelled 
to  fine  this  poor  man  for  a  conscientious  crotchet  P 


0,  gentlemen  of  the  "  oonrti"  tmidit  who8«  "  deri- 
sive laughter**  the  prpte^ting  shoemaker  lefti  did 
nothing  in  yonr  bosoms  tell  yon  that  you  ough(  to 
be  ashamed  of  yofirselves  P  Here  is  ^n  uopoUi- 
vated  man  who,  having  come  to  the  ^ndaaioA 
that  the  laws  of  his  country  oftener  CQntradict  the 
laws  of  Gqd  than  lie  panillel  with  themi  mi^  in 
God*s  name,  to  be  excused  from  being  entangled 
in  the  law-enforcing  machinery  of  the  State,  and 
you  think  it  a  case  for  "derisire  laughter  l*' 
Gentlemen,  no  scruple  of  conscience  can  be  a  CMe 
for  "derisive  laughter.**  And  lest  you  should 
miss  the  gratification  of  saying  that  it  i^  a 
"  fellow  feeling**  which  makes  me  so  *'  woodrpus 
kind**  to  Mr.  Qrimes,  I  will  inform  jou  that  I 
share  his  whim.  I,  too,  b^re  the  profbiindAit 
disrespect  for  the  laws  of  njy  country,  ^ni  keqp 
clear  of  "  inflicting  justice'*  as  much  as  possible. 
I  would  never,  of  my  ow4  free  will,  "appear** 
against  a  "  criminal*''-npver,  if  I  pod4  bdp  it^ 
serve  upon  a  jury.  Take  heart,  Mr.  Grimes ;  you 
are  not  the  only  "  come-outer.'*  That  "  deriaave 
laughter**  was  for  us  both ;  imj,  if  the  truth  wnt 
known,  for  a  good  many  n^ore  besides. 

If  society  would  but  count  the  cost  i|t  whioli 
she  suppresses  free  thought  by  ber  invisible  baos 
and  penalties!  Why,  there  is  not  a  pulpit,  a 
lecture  desk,  a  platforo),  or  newspaper,  or  ipaga^ 
zinc,  where  the  speaker  or  writer  dares  to  a^y  all 
he  thinks.  The  real  w^fare  of  the  world  pf 
intellect  is  carried  on  under  masks  and  diagniaee. 
Scarcely  a  sentence,  in  uny  book  of  note,  wkicli 
does  not  insinuate  more  tha^  is  writtiBU— aoarodj 
a  line  in  which  there  is  not  an  amir&'pemA,  Ask 
the  boldest  writers — tboye  who  hure  the  flneat 
reputation!.  Ask  Mr.  Carlyl«,  Mr.  Tennyson,  |Cr« 
Thackeray,  l(r.  Diokeasi  Vx,  Arthur  H4pi.  Thsf 
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hwv%  all  things  io  uf  wlueb  you  woald  not  bear  to 
hear ;  and  conscioa^  self-aappression  makes  them 
sceptical  and  c;fnicaJ.  This  is  the  great  carse  of 
writing  for  the  pablio;  which — coDfouii4  HI  — 
generally  takes  care  to  back  its  *'  derisive  laughter" 
with  "  a  fine  of  five  pounds/'  more  or  les3 ! 


AN  AUTUMNAL* NOW."* 

Now  people  have  given  up  remarking  **  bow  the 
days  draw  in,"  and  the  long  evepingd  are  taken 
for  granted.  Now  the  voice  of  the  muffin-bell  is 
heard  in  the  land,  and  the  goose-clubs  for  Christ- 
mas have  many  snbscribfirs.  Now  fond  mothers, 
who  are  wise  as  well  as  fond,  lock  up  the  peram- 
bulator for  the  wiuter.  Now  girls  knit  woollen 
cuffs  for  tboii  with  wbom  tbeiF  intimacy  is  not 
such  as  to  warrant  braces,  and  bless  the  season. 
Now  fool-hardy  young  buks,  who  despise  riding 
inside  omtiibuses,  reppnt  their  temerity.  Now 
dentists  Idok  up,  and  kreosote  is  in  demand.  Now 
apotbeci)ries  lay  in  store  of  squills,  ipecac.,  and 
sweet  nitre.  Now  undertakers  get  busy,  an4 
sunsets  are  of  a  smoky  red.  Now  ooys  and  girls, 
who  stand  courting  at  street  comers,  catch  cold, 
and  sneeze  between  the  kisses  next  time  they 
meet.  Now  it  is  nice  to  take  tea  with  your 
sweetheart,  with  the  shutters  to,  and  "  ma"  out. 
Now  superintendent^  of  Sunday-schools  give  out, 

See  the  leavei  »roiii)4  op  feUiog^ 
Dry  and  if  ithered  to  the  grouad, 

Thas  to  IhoQghtless  mortals  celling, 
With  R  aad  and  tolemn  sound, 

under  the  impression  that  the  children  draw  tlie 
moral — which  they  never  do.  Now  ministers  an- 
nounce lists  of  Sunday  evening  lectures,  witi^ 
dreiiry  titles,  whjob  they  imagiue  to  be  popular. 
Now  laundresses  bring  home  the  linen  l^te,  pqm- 
plaining  tl|at  they  {laven't  bad  wpther  tq  dry  it. 
Now  gaps  in  conversation  are  HHed  up  with,  "  We 
sh^li  have  Christmas  upon  us  before  we  c^n  turn." 
Now  stingy  people,  who  afre  doubtful  about  keeping 
in  lires,  ^ufer  for  j^it,  and  make  their  friends  dp 
the  same.  Now  travelling  by  boat  is  uncomfort- 
able, and  a  sudden  glimpse  of  the  river  is  not  so 
clieerful  as  it  was  three  mouths  ago.  Now  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  got  his  wish,  for  the  "  win^  of  Qod** 
is  upon  'tis,  and  po  mistake.  Nqw  there  is  a 
tendency  in  one*s  vfiin^  to  make  up  fqr  the  cold» 
grey  murk  without  doors  by  thinking  of  befiutiful 
women,  with  warm  sunny  hair  down  ^o  the  waist. 
Now,  if  England  were  polled,  it  wqnl^  bo  found 
th^t  Lady  Qodiva  w^  a  frequent  iipage  in  the 
beads  of  fanciful  people.  Now  Rummer  clothing 
is  selling  off  at  ruinous  prices..  Now  coster- 
mongers  drop  gingerbread,  and  take  to  b^ked 
potatoes  or  brandy  balls.  Now,  as  you  walk  honie 
late,  a  woman  with  a  painted  face  ^ks  you  for  a 


glass  of  wine  tq  keep  the  oq14  out.  Nnw  eoals 
and  eandles  form  »  seriou*  item  in  UouMfcoU 
expenditure.  Nqw  a  good  book  is  i  good 
thing,  and  a  good  friend  calling  unexpectedly 
is  a  better.  Now  an  idea  for  a  leading  ^rtiple  is 
worth  nn  editor*8  ransom.  Now  it  is  not  wortb 
while  to  quarrel,  because  it  must  all  be  made  np 
at  Christmas,  and  two  or  three  months  isn't  long 
enough  for  a  good  bater.  Now  new  flannel  begins 
to  be  well-spoken  of  by  district  visitors  to  the 
poor.  Now  a  good  conscifence  and  a  obeerfnl  will 
are  the  only  cures  for  low  spifits  on  4ull  days ; 
and  heaven  bles^  {^  alJ|  an4  \^B  ^^  supplied  with 
the  safne ! 


*  A  Summer  "  Now,**  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's,  is  lo  cou- 
stently  occorring  to  my  mind,  that  I  drop  into  frequent 
imitAtions  of  it^at  hamblest  distance — as  in  this  case. 


HERBEETUN4. 
Qjfx  is  never  tfred  of  a  true  book.  Open  i^  a 
thousand  times,  and  at  the  thousandth  yoi;  ^nd 
something  new.  In  one  mopd  it  i^  suggestion,  in 
another  consoUtion*  in  another  mirth.  George 
Herbert's  pros^  and  veive,  with  Isaac  Walton'i 
memoir,  and  a  7ew  fragments,  make  a  dnodecimo 
volume  of  only  foar  hnndred  pag^s,  which  I  may 
have  dipped  into,  perhaps,  a  bund  red  times.  The 
last  time,  what  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  the 
bonhommie  of  Isaac  Walton's  story,  in  particular 
passages,  and  the  qnaint  cpmmcnt9  ^  furnishes 
npon  the  good  clergyman's  "Country  Parson." 
For  instancy,  in  that  book  ^r.  Herbert  tells  yon 
that  "  it  is  pasy  for  any  scholar  to  attain  to  snob  a 
measure  of  physio  as  may  be  of  use  both  for  him- 
self and  others.*'  But,  on  turning  to  the  memoir, 
you  cannot  forbeap:  %  smile  to  see 

UOW  XK.  HZEBEUT  CURSD  HT8  AOUI  AND  IthL  INTO  K 
CONSUMPTION. 

Abont  the  year  1628,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Herbert  was  seised  with  a  iharp  quotidian  agae,  and 
thought  to  remove  it  bj  change  of  air.  ....  Ha 
became  hif  own  physician,  and  cored  bimieif  of  hie  agae,  by 
forbearing  drink, and  eating  no  meat,  no  not,  o^qttQq,DQr  a' 
hen,  or  pigeon,  unless  (hey  were  salted  ;  at|d  by  such  a  cop- 
stant  diet  he  removed  his  agae;  htU  wUh  inconvcniencet  thai 
werg  looru,  for  kt  kroughi  upon  kimteif  a  duposi^ion  (o 
rheum,  and  other  veaknetue,  mid  m  S9ipposed  eotuumpfion. 

This  is  edifying,  it  will  be  confessed ;  but 
scarcely  so  droll  as  what  relates  lo  the  man  in  his 
conjugal  relation^.  In  thp  "  Country  Parson,"  we 
Iiave,  as  follows — 

HE.  UXKBSaT'S  SBNTIIUNTS  pN  }f  ABRIIGK. 

The  conntry  parioo,  considering  that  virginity  is  a  higher 
»tatc  than  matrimony  ....  is  rather  nnm^rried  than 
married.  Bat  yet,  as  the  temper  of  his  body  may  be,  or 
the  temper  of  his  parish  may  be    ....     he  is  rather 

married  than  nnmarried If  ho  be  aamarried 

and  keep  house,  ))fi  ha^b  nqt  a  woman  in  hif  house,  but  finds 
opportanities  of  having  his  meat  dressed,  and  other  seryioes 
dope  by  men-servants  at  home,  and  his  linen  washed  abroad* 
If  he  be  nnmairied  and  sojourn,  he  never  talks  with  any 
woman  alone,  but  in  the  audience  of  others,  and  that 
seldom,  and  then  also  in  a  serions  manner,  never  jestingly, 

or  sportively He  spends  his  days  in  fasting 

and  prayer,  and  ...  .  often  readeth  the  Uvea  of 
the  primitive  monki,  hermits,  and  virgins. 
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What  do  Mr.  Kingsky  and  the  *'  heallliy  ani- 
malists*'  say  to  this  P  It  u  worth  qaotiog,  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  obsenration,  that  physical 
austerities  of  **  self-disoipline**  are  not  ealcdated 
to  subdae  the  passions — as  Jerome  disoorered,  and 
as  *'  primitive  monks,  hermits,  and  virgins,**  snfB- 
dently  disclosed.  But,  not  to  be  very  serious 
over  what  I  am  quoting  for  its  quaint,  simple 
humour,  it  will  surprise  no  one,  after  this  specimen 
of  Mr.  Herbert's  notion  of  Christian  manhood, 
and  that  account  of  his  regimen  of  health,  to  find 
out  from  Isaac  Walton 

WHAT  HB  WAS  LIKE, 

I  shall  now  proeeed  to  hit  msrriage,  m  order  (o  wHeh  it 
will  be  ocmTeoient  that  I  fint  give  the  reader  a  short  view 

of  his  person He  was,  for  his  person,  of  a 

statore  inclining  towards  tallness ;  his  body  was  very  straight, 
and  90  far  from  hemg  eumhertd  mlh  too  wuKkJUth^  that  ht 
woi  lem  io  an  exiremiiy. 

How  very  funny !  First,  in  the  candour  with 
which  honest  Isaac  lets  out  that  he  thinks  we  are 
entitled  to  have  "a  short  view  of*'  a  man's  <* per- 
son'* before  we  are  taken  on  to  hb  marriage ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  apologetic  periphrasis  in  which  he 
describes  his  hero  as  a  bag  of  bones.  It  is  not 
long,  however,  before  Mr.  Herbert,  *'  lean  to  an 
extremity,"  as  he  is,  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman  with  nine  daughters,  and  a  most  candid 
tongue  i — 

la.  nurviRS  vxd  bts  nbtk  DAuaRTxas. 

Mr.  Banvers,  hafing  known  him  long  and  fsmiliarly,  did 
so  much  affect  him,  that  he  ofl^  aad  jmUidy  declared  a 
denre  that  Mr,  Herbert  would  marry  any  of  kie  nme 
danyhiere — ^bat  rather  his  daughter  Jane  ....  and 
Mr.  DanTers  had  so  often  said  the  like  to  Jane,  and  so  mnch 
commended  Mr.  Ilprbert  to  her,  that  Jane  bemme  so  mnch 
a  Platonic  as  io  fall  in  loTe  with  Mr.  Herbert  nnscen. 

Exquisite,  surely,  is  the  naioeie  of  all  this. 
Conceive  a  father  proclaiming  to  the  world  that 
he  wished  a  particular  gentleman  would  marry  one 
of  his  (nine)  daughters!  Whether  Jane  was 
"  lean  to  an  extremity"  does  not  appear,  but  she 
married  George  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  and  Mr. 
Walton  gives  us 

A2r  uhahswxbabls  ABOxnaiiT  roa  tbi  wi81H)X  or  a 
aanr  wooiko. 
She  (Jane)  changed  her  name  into  Herbert  the  third  day 

after  their  first  interriew This  suddenness 

was  jnstifiable  by  the  strictest  mles  of  pmdenee;  and  ike 
more  beeaaee  H  proved  iqtpy  to  hothpartiet. 

Is  not  that  beautiful  P  Success  is  the  most 
undeniable  of  justifications !  it  is  your  only  mouth- 
stopper  all  the  world  over.  Well,  Mr.  Herbert 
had  no  children,  and  one  suspects  that  a  married 
life  scarcely  agreed  with  him.  At  all  events,  he 
died  early,  and  here  yoa  have 

miB.  nUUSKRT  A8  A.  WIDOW. 

She  continued  his  disconsolate  widow  five  years,  bemoaning 
herself.    ....   Thus  she  continaed  mourning,  till  lime 
and  conversation  h.^d  so  moderated  her  sorrow  that  she  , 
became  the  happy  wife  of  Sir  Eobert  Cook,  of  Highsm,  in  , 
the  connty  of  Glonoester to  whom  eke  fconfd  | 


i^ten  take  oecation  to  mention  ike  name  of  Mr»  Qeorya 
Herbert,  Mrs.  Herbert  was  ;tha  wile  of  Sir  BoUrt  ci^t 
years,  and  lived  his  widow  nine ;  eM  wAsel  time  eke  took  « 

Mr.  Oeorye  Herbert. 

Poor  lady!  Poor  Sir  Kobeii  Cook !  I  wonder 
how  he  liked  his  spouse's  "  often  taking  ocoasaon 
to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  George  Herbert !" 
Perhaps,  as  he  had  a  child  by  the  lady,  he  ooald 
bear  it  patiently — ^it  was  a  point  of  superiority 
over  his  predecessor.  Peace  be  with  them  all, 
and  may  their  shades  pardon  us  for  these  not  ifi- 
natured  smiles  of  ours ! 


STREPHON  TO  SYLVIA  AGAIN. 

DiAB, — ^Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  wonder 
how  it  is,  considering  the  vast  amount  of  mutual 
misappreciation  and  misunderstanding  which  exists 
in  the  world,  that  the  business  of  life  goes  on  at 
all  ?  How  ignorant  people  are  of  each  other !  In 
business,  in  friendship,  in  quarrelling^  in  making 
up,  in  religious  exercises,  in  eveiything,  we  never 
see  the  true  personality  with  which  we  are  dealing ; 
and  yet,  things  do  not  stop  or  pause ;  the  great 
interests  of  existence  huny  along ;  and  the  f//«- 
ium  of  a  mutual  vision,  and  a  mutual  under- 
standing, serves  as  well  as  the  reality  of  it  oould 
do — ^we  are  bound  to  believe,  even  better. 

This  thought  may  well  help  to  rebuke  an  im- 
patient analysis  of  the  material  of  life.  The  great 
scheme  works  to  its  issues  by  using  our  blinJbiess 
as  well  as  our  seeing — our  dulness  not  less  than 
our  intelligence.  And  are  we  who  love,  and  who 
think  we  read  each  other  clearly,  exempted  from 
the  common  lot  in  this  regard  P  Are  osf  who 
love  P  Must  we,  my  dear,  give  up  the  beantiful 
faith  that  in  proportion  as  we  love  we  see  end 
other  more  and  more  as  we  really  are  P  Why, 
our  most  intimate  friends  would  tell  us,  if  th^ 
did  not  fear  to  be  uncivil,  that  we,  of  all  perscms 
in  the  world,  see  one  another  through  a  false 
medium.  Can  it  be  so  P  Goethe  says  that 
everything  lyrical  must  be  in  the  whole  veiy  rea- 
sonable, but  in  particulars,  a  little  unreaaonnUe. 
Nothing,  dear,  is  so  lyrical  as  love.  I  take  refuge 
in  the  thought  that  love  sees  the  true  self,  and 
that  its  "illusions**  as  to  details  lie  here ;  it  sees 
secondary  things  in  the  shape  to  which  the  true 
self  ever  seeks  to  mould  them.  Of  course  I  do 
not  confine  this  to  sexual  love.  Bveiy  form  of 
human  affection  has,  I  suppose,  the  same  divine 
instinct  for  the  inner  best  of  another  nature ;  so 
that  what  is  opHque  and  dull  to  the  unloving,  is  to 
love  bright  and  transparent  with  the  light  within. 
Farewell,  child,  and  may  the  thought  be  as  happy 
a  thought  to  you  as  to  your  trusting 

Striphoh. 
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THE    FOUNDLIKG    HOSPITAL. 


No  charitable  iiistitiition  ia  London  is  mora  bene- 
volent in  intent,  or  oseful  in  operation,  than  the 
Poundling  Hoepital  in  Lamb*8  Conduit  Street*  It 
has  existed  now  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
or  thereabouts ;  and  owed  its  birth  to  a  rough  sea- 
faring man  y'dept  Captain  Coram,  who,  residing  at 
Rotherhithe,  noticed  in  his  daily  walk  from  that 
place  to  London,  numbers  of  poor  little  helpless 
children  left  exposed  and  deserted  in  the  public 
streets.  Many  another  man  might  haye  seen  the 
same  sorrows,  and  "  passed  by  on  the  other  side  ;*' 
but  this  good  Samaritan  stopped  to  think  jf  he 
could  not  do  some  good  to  these  wretched  outcasts 
of  the  roadside.  His  kindly  spirit  could  not  know 
of  the  existence  of  this  evil  without  trying  to 
romedy  it,  and  he  began  to  consider  how  the 
remedy  could  be  found  for  so  great  and  cruel  a 
wronjg. 

His  thought  and  consideration  were  not  unpro- 
ductive plants,  the  mere  annuals  of  the  mind, 
springing  up  and  shooting  out  a  few  stray  leaves 
and  blossoms  to  make  a  little  show,  and  then  dying 
a  speedy  and  natural  death;  Captain  Coram's 
benevolence  had  nothing  of  that  evanescence  about 
it.  The  notion  which  he  entertained  became  a 
perennial;  it  took  deep  root,  grew  steadily  and 
firmly,  blossoming  and  bearing  fruit,  which  fruit 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

He  was  not  a  rich  man ;  indeed,  the  history  of  his 
life  proves  that  he  never  would  have  been,  as  he 
seemed  to  take  more  pleasure  in  giving  than  re- 
ceiving, and  in  parting  with  his  money  than  in 
retaining  it.  However,  at  the  period  of  his  life, 
when  he  first  thought  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
he  was  a  poor  man.  He  could  not  give  money  for 
the  endowment  of  the  charity,  neither  could  he  buy 
a  piece  of  ground  and  erect  a  palace  on  it,  as 
others  have  done  for  other  charities.  Captain 
Coram  had  no  wealth  to  throw  into  the  cause  of 
the  proposed  hospital ;  but  he  had  that  which  was 
of  equal,  or  even  greater  service  —  he  gave  his 
time,  his  thought,  his  energy ;  and  these  gained  the 
day,  and  led  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  object,  the 
foundation  of  an  asylum  for  the  wretched  infants 
who  wero  left  to  die  and  starve  in  the  thorough- 
fares and  suburbs  of  the  graat  city. 

At  length,  after  indefatigable  perseverance  and 
unwearying  toil ;  after  doing  that  which,  in  his  own 
day  of  necessity,  he  scorned  to  do  for  himself — 
».«.,  soliciting  the  wealthy  for  their  aid — he  found 
that  he  had  collected  sufficient  money  to  purchase 
a  site  for  the  erection  of  an  hospital. 

In  1741,  a  healthful  situation  was  selected  by 
the  governors  ;  and  some  fields  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London — green  country  fields,  not  sur- 
rounded by  brick  houses  and  crowded  streets,  as 
is  the  place  now — called  "LamVs  Conduit,'*  were 
purchased  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  This  pro- 
perty was  of  somewhat  greater  extent  (being  fifty- 
six  acres)  than  the  governors  of  the  institution 


required ;  but  it  was  a  question  of  all  or  none,  the 
earl  refusing  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  ground.  The 
governors  fulfilled  the  former  of  these  conditions, 
and  purchased  the  whole  for  £5,500,  reconciling 
themselves  to  the  outby  by  the  conclusion  that  the 
open  space  occupied  by  the  building  and  its  sur- 
rounding ground,  would  be  oondncive  to  the  health 
of  the  children.  But  the  mammoth  city  was 
determined  that  the  Foundling  should  not  stand 
alone ;  London  crept  slowly  towards  and  around  it. 
Isolation  was  no  longer  its  prerogative ;  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  other  dwellings,  and  then  the  governors 
drew  a  fruitful  source  of  income  from  the  very  ex- 
tent of  the  land  which  once  had  appeared  like  an 
incubus  on  the  funds  of  the  charity.  In  the  history 
of  the  institution,  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Brownlow, 
we  read  that— >*'  From  this  accidental  circumstance, 
the  governors  derive  from  ground  rents  alone,  an 
annual  income  equal  to  the  purchase  money !  This 
income  is  secured  by  leases  of  ninety-nine  yean 
duration,  of  which  there  is  an  average  unexpired 
term  of  thirty-five  years,  so  that,  until  that  period, 
the  income  from  this  source  must  remain  the  same.*' 
But  it  must  not  be  imagined  from  this  that  the 
charity  is  rich.  Constant  and  large  demands  are 
perpetually  made  on  its  resources,  and  it  needs  a 
considerable  revenne  to  meet  these  demands. 
From  the  same  excellent  authority,  we  extract  the 
following  paragraph  relating  to  the  funds  of  the 
charity :— "  To  these  ground  rents  and  the  interest 
of  certain  stock,  which  has  been  nursed  by  the 
great  care  of  the  guardians  of  the  charity,  to  the 
pew-rents  and  contributions  at  the  chapel-doors, 
and  other  such  casualties,  the  hospital  is  wholly 
dependent  for  support,  and  will  be  so  for  nearly 
forty  years  to  come."  The  benevolent,  therefore, 
need  not  withdraw  their  aid  under  the  supposition 
that  the  institution  does  not  require  it. 

Fifteen  yeara  after  the  first  establishment  of  the 
hospital,  the  expenses  were  found  to  be  outstripping 
the  receipts — not  of  children,  but  of  funds.  IFnder 
these  circumstances,  the  governora  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  take  the  matter  before  Parliament,  and 
advancing  the  claims  of  the  charity,  petition  for  a 
grant  of  money  towards  its  support.  The  appeal 
was  liberally  conceded,  a  '*  guarantee  being  given 
by  Pariiament  that  it  would  provide  the  means,  by 
liberal  grants  of  money,  of  enabling  the  governora 
to  carry  out  this  extensive  scheme  of  charity." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  liberal  notification,  the 
governors  acted  with  a  generous  but  unwise  im- 
pulse. By  advertisement,  they  publicly  announced 
that  "  all  children  under  the  age  of  two  yean 
would  be  admitted.** 

Little  did  they  imagine  the  flood  of  babies  which 
would  be  poured  down  on  them.  A  basket  was 
hung  outside  the  gates  of  the  hospital,  for  the 
reception  of  these  infantine  deposits,  and  soon  the 
shower  began.  It  literally  seemed  to  rain  babies ; 
they  appeared  to  come  in  ahoaliB  like  the  frogs 
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wbich  are  said  to  drop  from  tbe  moon ;  one  would 
not  have  thoaglit  that  the  mothers  of  sueh  a  litUe 
army  of  children  could  even  have  seen  the  adver- 
tisement ;  for  on  that  first  daj  of  its  working,  the 
8nd  June,  1756,  no  less  than  117  children  were 
taken  into  the  hospital. 

This  enormous  supply  threatetied  destraetion  to 
the  eharity.  Had  the  inundation  continued  tltl* 
checked,  the  funds  of  the  hospital  would  hate  been 
sunk.  Besides,  this  system  of  indisotiminats 
admission  was  the  cause  of  grate  abuses.  The 
parish  workhouses  were  emptied  of  their  infant 
inhabitants,  who  were  thus  thrown  on  the  hospital. 
Other  and  greater  etils  also  resulted  from  it,  and, 
th^refbre,  the  goternors,  at  the  desire  and  resolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  instituted  certain  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  the  admission  of  children 
which  pr^tented  the  abuses  abote  named,  and 
placed  the  institution  on  its  present  footing. 

It  was  furthermore  i^uired  that  each  ehild 
should  hate  sotne  token  with  it,  in  order  that  at 
any  future  day  it  might  be  recognised,  should  th() 
parents  wish  to  reclaim  it.  In  tlie  chamber  beyond 
this  committee  room,  an  apartment  detoted  to  the 
deposition  of  th6  relics  of  the  institution,  there  ar^ 
iwo  glass  eases  filled  with  these  tokens.  They 
Oonsisi  of  bracelets,  rings,  lockets,  coins,  and  other 
trifling  articles.  The  bracelets  are  not  costly, 
none  being  more  msgnifieent  than  a  row  or  two  of 
red  b^ads,  which  probably  might  hate  been  the 
child's  necklace,  rather  than  a  mother's  ornament. 
In  some  instances  the  name  of  the  child  is  engrated 
on  the  coin,  together  with  the  dale  of  its  birth. 

In  another  case  in  this  room  is  the  copy  of  the 
**  Bfessiah,'*  which  placed  so  large  a  sum  in  the 
funds  of  this  charity  during  the  life  time  of  the 
great  musician,  and  came  to  it  by  hb  bequest  at 
bis  death. 

The  seal  of  the  blind  Handel  for  the  Foundling 
Hospital  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence of  thst  seal  named  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  direction.  An  original  MS.  of  an 
anthem,  composed  for  the  Foundling,  is  also  in  the 
same  case  Witli  the  Copy  of  tho  **  Messiah.'*  The 
musician's  handwriting  is  cramped,  but  legible  ; 
and  the  musical  score  is  clearly  and  distinctly 
written.  His  bust  in  marble,  by  Aoubiliae,  stands 
by  the  aide  of  the  fireplace.  This  appropriate  gift 
was  presented  to  the  hospital  by  Sir  Frederick 
Bullock,  Lord  Chief  i3aron  of  the  Eiohequer,  and 
YiM-Presidetit  of  the  hospital. 

The  Mtraurdinsry  influx  of  children  created 
an  unexpscted  difficulty,  that  of  protiding  names 
for  them.  At  first,  this  was  met  by  the  patronage 
of  the  magnates  of  the  landi  who  chose  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  hospital,  and  bestow  their  own 
names  on  the  baby  inmates.  Abercoms,  Bentincks, 
Montagues,  and  other  aristooratical  appellations, 
were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  foundling  infantry ; 
but  aristocracy  is  not  inexhaustible,  and  grand 
names,  nO  matter  how  adtantageous  they  may  he, 
or  seem  to  be,  for  that  is  a  matter  of  doubt  some« 
timis,  eannoe  hd  multiplied  0d  i^/lMmt  without 


producing  incontenienoe  and  confusion.  The 
goternors  Were  obliged  to  seek  other  cognomens, 
and  the  names  of  those  who  had  earned  greatness 
by  their  deeds,  instead  bt  hating  it  thrust  on  them 
by  the  adtantageous  eiraumstahces  of  birth,  being 
thought  applieabte,  the  ehildr^n  were  honomod  by 
ihb  tetered  names  of  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  add  others  of  the  same  <salibre.  But 
these  were  also  exhausted,  and  then  the  poets  had 
their  turn,  and  little  helpless  babies  bore  the  dis- 
tinguished  designations  of  Geoffrey,  Chancer, 
fto.  Those  were  also  worn  ott,  and  noted  states- 
men took  their  place ;  many  a  little  Oliter  Crom- 
well played  at  bat  and  ball  in  the  grotinds  of  the 
Foundlin§^  Hospitali  while,  perchance,  John  Hamp- 
den and  Philip  Sidney  punched  each  other's  heads 
for  offences  giten  and  receited. 

Now  came  the  (bundling  era  Of  painters,  and 
Rubens,  Vandyke,  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  others, 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Then  the  tesourees  of 
the  old  notelists  were  drawn  upon,  and  ClaHssa 
Harlowe,  and  Sophia  Western,  learnt  to  make  their 
own  pinafores,  and  spell  their  own  natiies,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

But  eterything  human  eomes  to  an  end,  and  so 
did  the  stock  of  names  from  which  the  goternors 
drew  so  largely.  IStery  one  was  exhausted, 
ingenuity  could  find  no  more,  when  a  happy 
thought  was  suggested,  that  the  goternors  should 
bestow  their  own  patronymics  on  the  ebildten. 
The  plan  produced  unpleasant  results  ;  the  name- 
sakes of  these  same  staid  atid  respectable  officials 
appearing  inelined,  on  their  reaching  niaturity,  to 
claim  the  relationship,  which  the  bestowal  of  the 
name  seemed  to  suggest.  Thftt  plan  was,  there- 
fore, relinquished,  and  the  btlstowal  of  ordinary 
names  adopted.  This  system  is  found  the  most 
cOnteuient,  and  exists  to  the  present  day. 

The  objeet  of  this  charity  is  not  confined  simply 
to  the  sating  of  the  lites  of  the  deserted  children 
and  training  them  up  to  useful  oocupations.  That 
is  a  work  of  immense  importance,  certainly,  eore- 
mensorate  in  its  purpose  to  any  expenditure  of 
time  atid  money ;  but  the  goternors  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  like  its  Christian  founder,  ar^e 
good  to  the  erring  mother  from  the  proteetion  giten 
to  her  child.  The  rules  whieh  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  form  when  the  abuses  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate admission  of  children  had  grown  to  a  head,  are 
all  framed  with  a  tiew  to  the  t'cstoration  of  the 
mother  to  the  paths  of  tirtne.  The  regulations 
under  which  children  are  admitted,  and  which  are 
rigidly  obserted,  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  The  admission  Of  illegitimste  children  shall 
be  the  object  of  the  corporation. 

8nd.  No  application  shall  be  receited  for  admis- 
sion previous  to  the  birth  of  a  ehild ;  nor  after  a 
child  shall  be  twelte  months  old. 

drd.  The  Committee  shall  be  satisfied  of  the 
pretious  good  chartoter,  and  present  necessity  of 
the  mother  of  etery  child  proposed  for  adffiisskm  ; 
and  that  the  fathef  of  the  child  (if  liting)  has 
desffted  the   mothet  ati«   ehtid;  and  thai  the 
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ree6pli(m  of  the  ebild  iriU,'iii  all  pTtMitj^  be  the 
means  of  replacing  the  mother  in  the  courfle  of 
▼irtne,  and  the  way  of  an  honest  livelihood. 

The  child  fflnet  alao  be  ibe  ilret  boriii  whi0b»  (ft 
oonrae,  is  understood  by  the  efamso  relating  to  th^ 
prefiotts  good  oonddot  of  the  mother. 

There  are  asylnms  for  dettitttto  oMldriiii  which, 
although  eieelient  in  their  intention  and  working, 
yet  commit  the  nnchariteble  fault  of  exolading  those 
who  are  only  the  more  pitiable  from  hating  the 
stigma  of  bastardy  clinging  to  them.  These  very 
Pharisaical  institntions  afirm  that  the  admission  of 
bastard  ehildm  is  Aothin^  bat  a  premium  to 
depravity.  The  indiscriminate  admission  may  be 
80,  bat  under  such  restrictions  as  the  above  tbit 
result  is  impossible.  The  Foundling  Hospital  only 
receives  the  repentant  sinner's  child ;  she  whose 
gtcatesi  fault  has  been  weidcncss^  and  not  detcr- 
fliiiied  iin^  who  is  consdous  of  her  false  step^  and 
wiliinff  to  retrieve  it. 

Now  we  SfippoUi  the  case  of  such  an  one ; 
indeedi  wc  need  not  merely  Htpp&i$,  we  may  go  to 
the  truth  for  eiemples. 

k  yottog  woman  is  ded^ived  by  some  cruel  vO- 
laio,  t^ho  wo^ks  hftr  the  greatest  ill  he  cati,  and 
then  leaves  her  to  bear  the  bitrden  (yf  it<  Her  child 
is  bom.  It  brings  with  it  cares  and  great  eipenses, 
but  it  also  brings  the  love  which  would  teach  the 
poor  mother  to  \otik  on  those  c^res  as  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  her  desolate  life.  Deserted  by  him 
who  waa  all  the  Wotld  to  her,  an  outcast  from 
society,  brnided  with  the  stigma  of  pollution; 
shunned  and  despised,  she  has  nothing  on  earth  to 
care  for  but  the  little  creature  who  lies  in  her 
bosom,  and  is  to  her  the  one  little  **  wee  lamb'*  in 
life's  pasture.  As  it  grows,  it  needs  food  and 
(dothing,  and  gentle  nunmg.  How  is  the  poor 
mother  to  provide  all  this  P  Her  position  excludes 
her  from  decent  service,  and,  besides,  her  baby 
claims  her  care  at  home.  She  cannot  leave  it.  The 
poor  nuning  she  could  provide  for  it  from  her 
slender  income  would  not  be  of  the  kind,  perhaps, 
to  which  she  would  trust  her  child.  There  have 
been  cases  where  there  seems  to  be  only  one  re- 
source— a  continuance  of  a  life  of  shame.  The 
streets  become  her  revenue ;  she  seeks  from  their 
pollution  th6  means  of  sustenance  for  herself  and 
that  poor  babe.  Depravity  does  its  own  work^it 
depraves ;  and  this  victim  of  deception  becomes  a 
lost  and  abandoned  creature. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  her  primary 
fault  to  have  been  the  same.  Again  the  child  is 
bom;  again  the  fainting  heart  of  the  miserable 
mother  leans  on  it  for  support.  Doubts  rise  as  to 
the  means  of  life  she  can  gain  for  it ;  thoughts  of 
fresh  profligacy  arise  ;  she  discards  them,  knowing 
that  a  refuge  awaits  the  child.  The  Foundling 
Hospital  compassionates  her  case,  and,  emulating 
the  example  of  the  Divine  Author  of  Christitnity, 
says  to  her,  in  His  words,  as  it  reoeifes  her  child 
within  its  walls :  "  Op  and  sin  no  more." 

She  is  happy.  She  knows  that  her  child  is  well 
eared  for ;  that  it  has  a  far  better  home  th«n  ihe 


could  give  it;  that  it  is  trained  to  a  worthy  pur- 
pose, and  taught  the  things  of  heaven  as  well  as 
those  of  earth. 

With  a  lighter  heart  she  seeks  her  daily  toil, 
looking  to  the  time  when  her  child  may  be  restored 
to  her.  Thst  is  an  object  in  her  life — an  induce- 
ment to  good  conduct.  She  lives  for  that  ehild ; 
she  seeks  to  redeem  the  past,  that  she  may  not 
disgrace  the  little  creature  she  loves  so  dearly,  and 
trhich  she  has  relinquished  from  motives  of  the 
purest  self-sacrifice. 

That  woman  is  redeemed  from  vice;  and  can 
those-  Pharisees,  who  would  have  driven  her  away 
with  the  harsh  words  :  '*  Stand  by,  for  I  am  holier 
than  thou,'*  say  that  the  Foundling  Hospital  enoou- 
rages  vice  by  helping  her  and  others  like  herP 

Many  instances  have  occurred  of  mothers  re- 
claiming their  children.  One  happened  about  a 
fortnight  since.  An  application  was  made  for  a 
little  girl,  about  four  years  old.  The  applicant  (her 
mother)  came  respectably  dtessed,  and  bearing  a 
perfectly  respectable  demeanour.  The  inquiries, 
which  in  all  such  cases  are  very  strict  and  seareh- 
ing,  as  to  her  mode  and  condition  of  life,  being 
altogether  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  the  child 
was  restored  to  her  guardianship.  There  is  a 
strange  dreumstance  in  connection  with  this  resto- 
ration, which  we  shall  notice  in  its  proper  course. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  mother  marries — 
not  the  father  of  the  little  foundling,  but  some 
other  man ;  and  then,  when  she  has  the  means  of 
supporting  it,  she  applies  for  the  child.  The 
governon  are  extremely  careful  how  they  yield  to 
applications  under  such  circumstances,  wisely  con- 
cluding that  the  chili's  future  welfare  depends  as 
much  on  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  father- 
in-law  as  on  the  mother.  They  must  be  perfectly 
satisfied  on  these  points  before  they  gi^e  up  any 
child  to  such  guidance. 

The  main  object  of  the  education  bestowed  is  to 
fit  the  children,  whether  they  be  boys  or  girls,  for 
a  useful  station  in  life. 

The  boys  receive  a  good  plain  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  are  apprenticed  to  some  trade 
for  some  years.  One  of  the  foundlings  has  been 
called  to  the  bar,  but  the  remainder  do  not  apf)car 
to  have  distinguished  themselves  in  any  of  the 
more  important  walks  of  life. 

As  music  is  taught  in  the  school,  a  great  many 
of  the  boys,  from  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired 
of  the  art,  have  volunteered  into  regimental  bands, 
and  thus  gained  their  liting.  Whether  they  become 
musicians  or  mechanics,  the  Foundling  Hospital 
launches  them  on  life  safely ;  it  depends  on  them- 
selves how  they  guide  their  barque,  and  whether 
they  wreck  it  on  life's  shoals  and  quicksands,  or 
steer  it  safely  to  the  harbour  of  respectability  and 
industrious  affluence. 

The  giris  are  brought  up  as  domestic  servants. 
They  sre  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  sew.  The 
rudiments  of  a  good  plain  education  are  given 
them,  and  the  more  intellectual  among  them  rise 
to  the  position  of  teachers  in  national  schools. 
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Thej  reuiaiu  in  the  hospital  until  they  are  fifteen 
jean  of  age,  but  sometimes  they  are  retained 
beyond  that  time,  a  discretionary  power  being  oom» 
mitted  to  the  matron  on  this  point. 

At  this  age,  then,  under  ordinary  cironmstanoes, 
the  girls  are  generally  placed  oat  as  apprentices  to 
domestic  service,  or  otherwise,  for  five  years.  In 
the  cases  both  of  boys  and  girls,  cfcry  inducement 
is  given  to  an  honest  and  useful  life.  The  children 
are  provided  for  until  boys  are  SI — the  girls,  80. 
At  that  age  the  judgment  is  partially  matured,  and 
then  the  Foundling  Hospital,  relinquishes  the  care 
of  its  former  inmates,  and  commits  them  to  their 
own  guidance  and  resources. 

No  institution  in  the  world  can  ensure  the  future 
well-being  of  either  boys  or  girls.  The  most  it 
can  do  is  to  sow  good  seed,  in  the  way  of  right 
principles  instilled,  and  good  habits  inculcated. 
The  governors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  endeavour 
to  do  this.  The  chaplain  of  the  institution  gives 
religious  instruction  to  the  children,  examines  them, 
and  is  the  religious  superintendent  of  the  schools. 
The  other  teachers  co-operate  with  him,  and  aid 
him  in  the  religious  training  of  the  infant  mind. 
To  the  matron  for  the  girls,  and  the  steward  for  the 
boys,  belongs  the  charge  of  enforcing  habits  of 
domestic  order  and  punctuality.  They  have  to 
see  that  the  time  and  diet  tables  are  strictly  kept, 
that  the  clothing  of  the  children  is  in  proper  order, 
and  that  the  house  is  locked  up  at  the  appointed 
boor  each  night. 

There  are  many  other  regulations,  too  numerous 
to  specify,  all  of  them,  however,  excellent  in  their 
operation  and  tendency.  The  drilUmaster,  for 
instance,  is  appointed  to  be  with  the  boys  at  all 
times,  to  have  the  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  boys 
out  of  school  hours ;  and  always,  whenever  the 
boys  are  employed  at  house- work,  they  are  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  former 
exercises  them  in  drilling,  and  in  games  tending  to 
promote  their  health  and  increase  their  strength, 
and  walks  out  with  them  as  often  as  he  may  be 
required. 

The  boys  of  Eton  or  Harrow,  or  any  of  our 
other  public  schools,  could  not  be  better  taken  care 
of  in  this  respect. 

Medical  men,  both  physicians  and  surgeons, 
attend  the  hospital  whenever  required ;  an  apothe- 
cary is  in  attendance  daily.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  administer  any  medicine  to  the  children  without 
entering  both  the  amount  and  the  occasion  for  it 
in  a  book — a  wise  precaution. 

Country  nurses  are  appointed  for  the  infant 
children,  and  among  other  regulations  relating  to 
them,  it  is  provided  that  any  nurse  who  has  lost 
two  of  the  children  committed  to  her  care,  shall 
not  have  another  entrusted  to  her  without  an  ex- 
press order  from  the  committee.  This  is  a  pre- 
ventative against  carelessness  or  neglect ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  these 
nurses  for  a  conscientious  performance  of  their 
duty,  by  a  promised  premium  of  twenty-five  shil- 
lings, at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  to  any  nurse  who 


shall  have  reared  a  child  to  that  period  in  perfect 
health. 

Inspectors  and  inspectresses  visit  the  cottages 
where  these  nurses  reside,  and  see  that  everything 
is  done  for  the  oomfort  and  welfare  of  the  children. 
Thus  the  internal  and  external  arrangements  of  the 
EoundUng  Hospital  are  as  admirable  as  any  we 
can  imagine.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in 
forming  the  roles  and  bye-laws  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  greatest  care  is  now  taken  to  enforce  them. 
The  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  children  is 
promoted  by  every  hnman  means,  but,  as  we  said 
before,  it  rests  with  the  children  themselves  to  use 
or  abuse  the  advantages  received,  or  do  ill  or  wi^ 
in  their  after  life. 

In  the  lower  range  of  the  apartments  of  the 
hospital  there  are  some  very  beautifal  paintings, 
which  it  will  well  repay  the  visitor  to  examine.  IRie 
celebrated  picture,  by  Hogarth,  of  "  The  Mardi  to 
Finchley,*'  is  in  the  secretaiy's  room.  L  is  a 
specimen  of  the  graphic  skill  of  the  great  artist, 
and  gives  an  unfavourable,  but  no  donbt  (ruthfol, 
picture  of  the  soldiery  of  that  period.  A  portrait 
of  the  founder,  also  by  Hogarth,  is  in  these  rooms, 
together  with  others  of  oelehvated  men  by  & 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Luny,  and  artists  of  eqnal 
renown.  That  masterpiece  of  art,  the  cartoon  of 
«  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents,'*  by  Baffael.  was 
left,  under  the  will  of  Prince  Hoare^  to  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  framed  and  ghsed.  The  glaaii^ 
somewhat  mars  the  effect;  but,  as  it  tends  to  its 
preservation,  we  are  reconciled  to  the  eviL 

We  would  now  revert  to  the  strange  drenm- 
stance'which  we  mentioned  as  existing  in  connexion 
with  the  little  foundling  who  was  reclaimed  about 
a  fortnight  ago.  Standing  on  an  easel,  in  one 
comer  of  the  relic-room,  ia  a  picture  boiutifnlly 
imagined  and  executed.  It  represents  a  little, 
simple-looking  child,  neatly  clad  in  the  foundling 
dress.  The  little  black  frock,  the  tidy  white  aprmi, 
and  the  high-crowned  muslin  cap— looking  so  quaint 
and  so  demure  on  the  little  creature — are  faithfully 
depicted.  A  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
leads  the  child  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
she  points  to  a  young  and  respectably-dressed 
woman,  who  invites  the  hesitating  child  to  oome  to 
her.  There  are  tears  in  the  eyes  of  this  yowig 
woman,  and  a  loving  look  of  tenderness  dwells  in 
those  tearful  eyes  as  she  looks  at  the  little  child, 
which  betrays  the  reUtionship  between  them.  A 
child's  hat,  which  she  has  brought  with  her,  and 
which  lies  on  a  choir  near,  together  with  an  open 
bandbox  containing  childbh  apparel,  tells  the  tmle 
of  a  mother's  thought,  cate,  and  love.  An  elderly 
female  is  in  the  background  ;  we  may  suppose  her 
another  relative  of  the  little  foundling,  or  a  friend 
of  the  poor,  sorrowful  mother. 

This  picture  was  painted  some  months  since,  and 
the  little  girl  who  was  taken  as  the  model  of  the 
reclaimed  child  was  the  one  restored  about  a  fort- 
night since.  At  the  time  the  picture  was  painted 
no  idea  was  entertained  that  this  child  would  be 
reclaimed. 
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But  a  few  words  more  about  this  picture.  As 
we  have  before  stated,  it  is  beautifully  painted,  and 
there  is  a  depth  of  truthful  and  poetic  feelingin it 
whioh  does  as  much  credit  to  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  artist  as  the  mere  manipulation  conveys  to 
her  artistic  skill.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Brownlow,  who  is  introduced  in  the  background. 
We  recognised  this  portrait  at  once,  and  were 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  picture  we  so  much 
admired  wasthe  workand  productionof  hisdaughten 
The  lady  bids  fair  to  make  a  name  for  herself  in 
the  artistic  world,  and  we  wish  her  every  success 
in  her  efforts. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  an  institution  which 
every  one  should  see,  and  every  one  who  can  afford 
to  do  so,  should  support.  Its  site  is  not  far 
distant  from  the  wealthy  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  it  will  well  repay  any   who  may  visit  it  for 


their  time  and  trouble.  The  sight  of  happy,  well 
cared-for  children,  is  a  pleasant  thing  in  this  hard, 
toilsome  life — a  kind  of  oasis  of  innocence  in  the 
midst  of  much  sin  and  sorrow,  and  this  thought 
comes  over  one  with  peculiar  force  at  the  Found* 
ling  Hospital.  We  look  at  the  children,  and 
contrast  the  condition  in  which  they  are  now 
with  what  they  might  and  would  have  been,  had 
they  not  met  with  such  a  blessed  shelter.  Those 
who  condemn  its  object,  if  indeed  any  such  exist, 
we  invite  to  examine  its  results.  Hundreds,  even 
thousands  of  human  beings,  have  been  reclaimed 
from  misery  and  infamy  by  its  charitable  benevo- 
lence. That  is  worth  striving  for,  Surely ;  and  that 
is  the  great  result  which  this  grand  charity — for 
so  it  may  be  termed — has  so  nobly  and  successfully 
struggled  for  and  obtained. 
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"It  is  aweary  picture.  Patience,*'  said  the  old 
man,  as  he  laid  down  the  newspaper  he  had  been 
reading ;  **  Look,  girl,*'  he  continued,  pointing  to 
one  column,  "  this  is  a  sad  catalogue  of  human 
crime  and  human  sufferings.*' 

Patience  looked  up  from  her  sewing,  but  she 
did  not  say  anything,  or  give  an  unmeaning  assent 
to  her  father's  words. 

She  was  a  quiet  little  creature,  (her  name  seemed 
apposite  to  her  character,)  a  girl  of  few  words, 
but  those  always  to  the  purpose ;  and  that  is  say- 
ing something  in  these  days,  when  young  ladiQs 
appear  to  emulate  the  parrot  and  the  magpie,  and 
chatter  foolish  nothings  which  are  interesting  to 
themselves  alone,  and  perfectly  uninteresting  to 
other  people. 

Her  demure  little  figure,  of  the  smallest,  but 
most  correet  proportions,  always  dressed  in  un- 
obtrusive neutral  colours,  might  have  passed  un- 
noticed in  the  world  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  gayer 
scenes  of  that  world.  A  ball  room  would  have 
been  a  desert  to  her.  The  quiet  ring-dove  utters 
its  gentle  cry  amid  the  solitude  of  the  green 
woods.  There  it  is  in  its  place — there  it  lives, 
and  loves,  and  sings  its  own  plaintive  note,  and 
calls  its  mate,  and  is  a  happy  little  bird  in  its 
own  placid  way.  But  if  that  dove  were  trans- 
planted to  tSe  burning  Indian  plains,  and  thrown 
among  the  birds  of  bright  gaudy  plumage,  and 
hoarse-screaming  voices,  which  are  nourished 
by  those  plains,  and  that  fierce  h<Sat,  it  would 
droop  and  die  of  grief  for  the  sweet  woodland  it 
had  lost. 

Patience  was  the  quiet  little  dove,  dwelling  in 
the  woodland  of  her  home,  making  that  home 
glad  with  the  whisper  of  her  gentle  voice — making 
it  gUd  with  her  graceful,  soothing  mind. 

**6ad— sad,  dear  father,'*  she  answeredi  as  s^e 


raised  her  eyes.  "  My  sex  flee  to  works  of  fiction 
for  life's  pictures,  and  rack  their  hearts,  or  that 
cold  thing  which  lies  where  a  human  heart  should 
beat,  with  the  fictitious  sorrows  of  some  high 
wrought  heroine — a  tragedy  queen,  made  to  order, 
and  fitted  into  every  position  of  difficulty  with  as 
much  precision  as  a  watch-maker  employs  in  ad- 
justing the  wheels  of  a  chronometer,  until,  like 
that  instrument,  she  is  set  a-going,  and  made  to 
tick  out  her  daily  life. .  They  had  better  go  to  the 
daily  papers  for  life's  histories,  and  read  romances 
of  deep  truth  and  earnestness  there.*' 

Patience  resumed  her  work.  How  quickly  her 
white  fingers  performed  the  mysteries  of  seaming, 
and  stitching,  and  hemming ;  a  sewing  machine 
would  have,  felt  jealous  of  those  same  small  fingers 
and  their  celerity. 

"You  are  right,  girl,"  continued  her  father, 
after  a  pause,  "  and  the  assertion  is  worth  proof. 
We  have  a  quiet  evening  before  us.  Patience,  for 
your  mother  is  gone  to  the  Manse." 

Patience  cast  a  look,  half  mirthful,half  frightened, 
towards  the  door,  and  there  was  something  in  that 
glance  which  seemed  to  say,  that  with  all  her 
demure  little  manner  and  appearance,  she  had 
some  sort  of  merriment  in  her. 

*'  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  child,"  he  continued ; 
"  bid  Betsy  set  the  tea-board ;  the  evenings  are 
drawing  in  now,  and  the  fire  is  a  welcome  com- 
panion. I  like  the  winter.  Patience.  We  seem  to 
draw  more  within  our  homes  in  winter.  In  the 
summer,  we  go  afar,  and  gather  notiena,  and  plant 
fresh  thoughts  ;  but  they  are  only  planted,  girl ;  the 
warmth  of  the  home  fireside  matures  their  growth. 
Would  that  all  poor  creatures  had  as  comfortable 
a  hearth,  and  as  good  a  child  to  sit  by  it,  as 
your  old  father," 

The  blaze  shone  oheerily  on  his  be&efolent  fao«  ; 
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Mid  it  ibone  on  another  baskfes,  vbidi  imprinted 
n  timid,  gentle  kiss  on  tbst  dear  old  brow. 

There  sat  those  two,  father  and  ehild,  one  on 
eaeh  side  of  the  fire-plaee — the  tea-table  spread 
so  eomfortabiy,  the  old  dog  dreaming  his  life 
away,  while  the  nm  hissed  its  soothing  acconpani- 
ment  to  his  breathing. 

"  Now,  Patienee,"  pnrsned  the  old  man,  as  he 
looked  kindlj  at  the  dog,  whose  jaw  was  resting  on 
his  foot.  *'  Now,  Patience,  get  the  paper.  This  tea  is 
good,  lass !  It  is  a  pitt  those  poor  fools  who 
qoaff  the  spirit-poison  cannot  be  tanght  to  take 
thtt  in  its  stead.  Are  yon  ready,  child  ?  lonr 
eyes  are  yonnger  than  mine,  by  some  two  score 
of  years;  read  to  me  now,  and  I'll  return  the 
benefit  when  the  ad?antage  is  on  your  side.** 

He  smiled  at  his  own  good  joke,  as  he  thought 
it,  and,  sipping  his  tea,  leant  down  to  pat  the 
great  rongh  head  at  his  feet. 

Patience  glanced  down  the  colamns  of  the  news* 
paper,  and  as  she  did  so,  her  face  became  a  shade 
graver  in  its  expression.  "  It  is  an  epitome  of 
life's  passages,"  she  said,  as  if  uttering  her  thoughts 
unconsciously.  "  Wealth  and  poverty  standing 
side  by  side ;  the  Queen  and  her  gay  court  occu- 
pying one  column,  a  chronicle  of  misery  and  want 
fitting  another  near.  Then,  here  are  advertise- 
iHknu  of  the  world's  pastimes,  where  the  theatres 
hold  out  their  luring  baits  to  those  who  love  them, 
afid  almost  next  to  these,  is  the  sad  account  of 
that  lost  ressel,  the  ill-fated  *'  Austria,"  with  her 
precious  freight  of  human  life.  Does  it  not 
Metaphor  the  worid,  father?  Sorrow  and  joy  dwell- 
hig  SO  sear  each  other,  separated  only  by  a  few 
narrow  columns— yet  quite  distinct — each  stand- 
ing alone,  in  |iis  beginning  and  its  ending — so 
yery  near  and  Jet  tot^ly  apart  P" 

••  It  does,  Patience/*  he  answered,  "  and  you 
may  ptirsue  the  metaphor  farther,  and  call  the 
Newspaper  the  world  in  miniature.  Cast  your  eye 
down  each  eolnmn,  giri,  and  it  will  traverse  the 
various  countries  of  the  earth.  India,  America, 
the  coloilies  all  are  there ;  and  nearer  home,  Aus- 
tria, Hanover,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  with  Turkey, 
atid  the  Rnssian  Bear,  are  found  ;  and  Africa  see, 
here  is  a  paragragh  to  the  swarthy  negro  race. 
There  lies  the  map  spread  ont  before  us — that  is 
the  area  of  man  —  the  otltward  theatre  of  his 
action ;  his  inner  self  is  pictufed  on  the  sheet  where 
hid  deeds  are  chrou'ded.  But  read,  ebiid'-read, 
and  let  us  hear  this  daily  romance  of  life." 

Patience  drew  thelamp  a  little  nearer,  and  began. 
••  Here  i*  a  t erificatloti  of  my  words,"  she  Said. 
«« The  paragraph  is  entitled,  '  Uet  gfave  was  her 
bridUl  bed ;'  I  will  read  it,  father.—-'  A  funeral, 
with  some  degree  of  romance  attached  to  it,  took 
place  on  Satnrday.  The  deceased,  33  years  of 
age — (only  one  yeSr  older  than  I  am,  said  Patience, 
bMkihg  off) — was  the  adopted  daughter  of  one 
of  the  oldest  ladt  residents  of  the  town.  She  was 
to  be  married,  and  everything  was  prepared  for  the 
nuptials.  A  week  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  weddlflgi  slie  took  eoldwshe  died— and  the 


wedding  day,  instead  of  bebg  one  of  joy,  was  a 
season  of  dmk  sorrow.  Her  wedding  dresa  was 
her  shrond ;  she  was  buried  in  it'  Balbef  aeati- 
mental  in  style,  yon  see,  rather.**  **  Poor  thing, 
poor  thing,"  mnrraured  the  old  nan,  "all  her 
earthly  hopes  quenehed  jnst  on  their  fnlfiliBent — 
poor  yonng  ereatue !  And  her  adopted  oioafaer, 
she  must  have  been  the  greater  suierer,  after  all. 
Patience — far  the  greater  sufferer ;  for  the  taider 
sapling  had  grown  up  under  her  care,  and  there 
must  hare  been  much  loringkindneas  in  tiie  heart 
of  her  who  could  take  a  friendleas  ehild,  and  fear  it 
as  her  own — poor,  dear  lady.** 

"And  the  promised  husband,  fcther,'*  added. 
Patience ;  "  how  lonely  he  must  hare  bees.  Per- 
haps his  honse  was  ready,  the  '  boose  *  that  she 
was  to  make  'home '  to  him." 

Her  father  looked  at  her  with  a  peeuliar  smile. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  father  ?*'  she  asked, 
half  blushing ;  for  she  guessed  his  thought. 

''Only  that  my  quiet  little  dove  is  a  true 
woman,  after  all,  and  betrays,  in  her  own  simple 
way,  the  working  of  the  female  heart ;  yet,  I  did 
(he  same,  child — I  thought  of  the  parent — ^yoaof 
the  '  home  * — woman's  world,  the  '  home.'  It  is 
only  natural,  after  all." 

One  word  here  of  Patience  Mabeiley.  Her 
father  had  been,  until  the  last  few  years,  a  elergy- 
man  of  the  English  church.  Asthma  eompeltod 
him  to  relinquish  his  vocation.  A  younger  man 
occupied  his  place,  and  he  retired,  with  his  wife 
and  child,  to  a  quiet  country  residence.  It  was 
a  pretty  place  that  house,  old-fashioned  in  its 
bnild,  qn^ut,  too,  just  the  sort  of  place  Patience 
should  have  lived  in ;  it  looked  like  her,  sober  and 
staid.  There  was  a  lawn  before  the  honse,  and 
tall^trees  surrounding  it ;  and  there  was  a  lake  be- 
fore the  house,  also,  with  a  boat  on  it.  That  was  not 
of  much  use  to  Patience,  however.  The  rooms  of 
this  tenement  werS  low,  and  somewhat  dark  ;  but 
Patience  and  her  father  did  not  care  for  that; 
it  gave  them  an  excuse  for  closing  those  rooms 
the  earlier  in  the  evening — having  the  lamp  the 
earlier,  and  thus  shutting  themselves  in. 

Patience  was  the  child  of  her  father's  after  life- 
time. He  had  not  married  in  bis  youth,  and 
When  he  did,  it  seemed  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason,  for  Mrs.  Maberley  was  as  different  a  being 
to  himself  as  could  well  be  imagined.  It  is  an 
ungallant  assertion  to  make,  but  a  truthful  one. 
Miss  Martha  Tabbington  had  been  an  old  maid 
before  her  conversion  into  Mrs.  Maberley— 4in  old 
maid,  too,  of  very  decided  data.  The  auburn  locks 
of  her  youth  began  to  show  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  turning  grey,  and  there  were  strange  hollows  in 
her  cheeks,  and  wrinkles  in  her  forehead.  She 
said,  in  explanation  of  these  signs,  that  all  her 
family  had  become  "prematurely  old."  That  was 
a  qnestionable  fact,  but  the  doctor  did  not  care. 
If  that  were  questionable  another  was  quite  certain, 
!.(?.,  Miss  Martha  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  for 
the  bank  in  which  her  little  stock  of  wealth  lay 
failed^  And  all  she  had  in  the  world  waa  lost  in 
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thM  fUlurto.  tt  ma]6d  a  bard  iofc  fbt  a  woman  of 
36^  tbi^Audden  beggliry.  The  dootor  felt  that— and 
married  her ;  Aad  in  that  way  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  any  great  diffiooity  to  assign  a  good  reason  for 
the  marriage. 

He  inade  her  an  excellent  husband.  Nerer  did 
he  thwart  her  in  any  wish,  or  gi? e  her  a  word  of 
nnkiadness ;  and  he  r($aped  the  reward  for  all  his 
goodness  in  the  gift  she  had  borne  to  him,  their 
only  child,  his  daughter  Patienee. 

Snoh  were  her  antecedents  then — now  we  may 
re-eomm^noe  her  perusal  of  the  newspaper. 

*'Hftre  is  another  ease,  dear  father.  There 
must  have  been  a  sad  romance  in  that  lost  life.  I 
#iU  rMd  ikr 

"  Do,  ehild,'*  answered  the  doetdr. 

"  At  about  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 

I  oannot  sfec  the  date,*'  she  said,  as  she 

stopt)()d  in  her  heading;  "  I  oannot  see  the  date, 
I  am  b(s6omitig  blihder  e? 6ry  day ;  bnt  the  dat4 
do(»  not  matter.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morningi 
a  wotnan  decetilly  attired  was  observed  hastening 
toiirflirdA  BIfibkfrlars  Bridge.  She  hesitated,  as  she 
ap[)roafeUfed  thb  step^,  thisn  advahoing  and  running 
qnibkly  doWn  them  and  across  the  logs,  she  pre* 
ci|sitAt4sd  herself  in  the  water.  She  was  dead 
before  assistance  could  be  procured." 

"  Dead  in  the  tery  midst  of  sin !— casting  hope 
wilfully  away  !-Hlariug,  with  impibus  hand,  to 
quench  time  in  eternity.  It  is  fearful,  girl, 
fearful!" 

The  Old  man's  head  drooped,  as  he  thooght  of 
this  grent  human  sin." 

''Perhaps  it  was  her  iolitnde,  father,"  nrged 
Pdienee,  in  her  gentle  kindness,  loting  to  oast  the 
veil  of  ehitrity  over  all.  "Perhaps,  that  poor 
creature's  heart  was  broken  by  the  coldness  of  the 
tirorldi  and  her  distraught  mind  drove  her  to  that 
sad  deed." 

"Heaven  grant  it  might  be  so,  Patience,  added 
the  doctor.  Then  hope  for  her  wotld  not  have 
died,  when  her  soul  took  its  WAy  from  ettrth.  In 
olden  times,  those  of  weak  minds  were  said  to  be 
Heaten's  favourites,  and  among  some  wild  Indian 
tribes  the  same  thought  pretails,  and  the  "  Great 
Spirit"  is  held  to  love  the  poor  helpless  idiot.  It 
is  a  beadtiful  idea.  Patience,  that  Heaven  resumes 
the  guardianship  when  reason,  the  warder,  plays 
traitor  and  deserts  her  post.  Perhaps  Mercy 
directed  that  fAtal  plunge,  and  Heaven  thus  called 
the  crazy  wanderer  home  j  but  it  was  a  fearful 
thing,  ^rlP" 

"Itok  how  riithlessly  some  cast  life  off,"  «aid 
Patience,  "while  others  cling  tenaciously  to  it." 
See  these  tto  women :  the  one  holding  the  gift  as 
a  heavy  burden ;  the  other  wearing  it  as  a  holiday 
giirb,  till  it  was  torn  from  her.  Grantiug  reason 
unto  both,  we  might  analyse  the  mind  of  each  at 
the  la^t  moment,  and  draw  lirsnge  pictures  from 
the  eontrM." 

"  Strange,  indeed,  child,"  replied  the  doctor,  as 
he  lodkod  intently  it  the  re4  embers  in  the  fire- 


"  The  yonng  bride,"  pursued  Patienoci  "  eling- 
ing  to  life,  listening  with  a  throbbing  heart  to  the 
words  of  the  physician,  looking  with  a  fe?erish 
anxiety  to  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  oeremony ; 
hoping  to  be  well,  believing  in  that  hope,  not 
daring  to  think  seriously  of  the  passing  cause  of 
ailment.  Then,  the  gradual  darkening  of  the  pic'> 
tare — the  anxiety  of  the  weeping  friends— »the 
loving  care,  the  tenderness  which  hung  around  that 
bed  of  death — the  elosing  of  the  well  loved  eyes, 
as  the  great  enemy  of  nmn  fixed  his  seal  on  them. 
Then,  the  hush  of  that  still  room,  the  darkened 
window,  and  the  silent  step  of  those  who  moved 
about ;  the  sob  of  agony  and  sorrow,  breaking  the 
silence  of  the  place — that  is  one  picture^  father." 

"And  the  other  girl  P" 

"  Is  one  of  terror.  I  see  that  lonely  woman  in  her 
solitary  home.  Her  heart  is  opened  to  my  mental 
virion,  I  read  its  gloomy  page.  There  is  despair 
written  therci  and  disbelief,  and  utter  reoklessnees. 
I  see  her  as  she  leaves  her  home  and  threads  the 
streets.  I  hear  her  muttered  words.  She  is  alone 
on  the  banks  of  the  devouring  river,  none  to  whis- 
per kindness  to  her,  none  to  take  her  by  the  hand 
and  bid  her  live,  And  seek  peace  for  that  restless 
soul  from  Him  who  gives  peace.  And  as  she  looks 
at  the  rolling  tide,  and  thinks  and  knows  iM  to  be 
her  deathbed,  not  one  heart  in  this  great  world 
feels  the  wish  or  purpose  to  keep  her  from  it. 
Father,  we  do  not  think  enough  of  the  narrow 
paths  of  life  which  lead  to  crime ;  perhaps  I  had 
been  no  better  than  that  last  woman,  had  circnm-* 
stances  placed  me  in  her  stead." 

Patience  had  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  the  sight  of 
external  objects  destroyed  the  picture  of  her  mind  i 
but  she  did  not  keep  her  eyes  closed  long.  She 
was  an  active  little  creature  in  her  own  way^-*-not  a 
bustling  little  body,  like  a  parched  pea,  skipping 
about,  here,  lind  there,  and  everywhere  s  fbr  that  is 
the  general  style  of  your  active  people,  making 
every  one  uncomfortable,  and,  under  the  plea  of 
tidiness,  hiding  every  single  thing  which  can  trans- 
form  itself  into  a  "  litter."  Patience  was  not  of 
that  style  of  womankind ;  and  yet  she  was  a  very 
active  little  person,  always  busy,  never  wasting 
one  moment,  like  a  httle  bee  gathering  honey,  and 
storing  it  up  in  the  shape  of  useful  acts  dnd  kind-* 
nessesj  till  life's  winter  should  come,  and  its 
summer  and  summer  fiowers  be  passed  away.  So 
now  she  rang  for  Betsy  to  clear  away  the  tea-things, 
and  then  she  took  her  work-basket  and  began 
stitching  away  again. 

"  I  will  read,  still,  if  you  likC)  father,"  she  said ; 
"  but  my  eyes  were  aching «-the  newspiper  print  is 
confused ;  the  paper  they  use  too  thin." 

"Too  thin  fbr  your  eyes,  but  not  tob  ihio  for 
their  own  pockets,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  The 
paper  is  a  serious  expense,  girl,  and  if  newspaper 
editors  give  us  the  double  sheet — ue,,  eight  pages 
for  one  penny — we  must  expect  thin  paper.  Give 
it  to  me,  and  let  me  see  if  I  cannot  select 
something  cheerful.  When  your  ihdtfaer  comes 
home  I  shall  be  icoldtd  for  yotir  doll  lotka/* 
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P«tienoe  smiled,  aud  Ihe  smile  was  of  such 
auonj  brightness  that  it  reflected  his  words. 

"  Here  is  one,  ohild,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  put 
on  hia  spectacles,  preparatory  to  reading— here  is 
one." 

" '  Elopement  of  a  lady  of  fortnne  with  a  groom  !* 
A  strange  fancy  that.*' 

'*  Yes/'  answered  Patience,  as  she  sewed  away. 

"  m  read  it,"  saidthe  doctor,  "  or— it  is  a  long 
paragraph — ^I  can  give  yon  a  synopsis  more  qnickly. 
It  seems  that  the  young  lady  some  time  since  fell 
in  lo?e  with  a  gentleman  who  was  her  equal  in 
worldly  position ;  the  match  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  her  parents,  who  wanted  her  to 
many  a  widower.  This  latter  proposal  did  not 
please  the  young  lady,  who  was  determined  to 
have  a  Toioe  in  the  matter.  Not  having  any  one 
else  to  fix  her  affections  on — we  may,  I  think, 
aasome  that.  Patience — ^she  made  up  her  mind  to 
fall  in  loTC  with  her  cavaliere  serrente  of  the 
atobles." 

*<  Does  it  say  whether  the  lady  was  the  wooer, 
fi^er?**  asked  Patience,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
"  One  would  fancy  that  it  must  hare  been  so,  as 
the  loye-making  was  not  included  in  the  duties  of 
the  sefrant's  province.'* 

**That  fact  is  not  mentioned,*'  replied  the  doc- 
tor; ''but  whoever  was  the  wooer,  the  pair  seem 
to  hare  been  of  one  mind  at  last.  They  rode  off 
together  one  fine  morning  to  an  hotel,  when 
the  lady  left  her  horse,  and  where  the  amatory 
keeper  of  quadrupeds  assumed  the  first  position  in 
the  proceedings  and  procured  a  post  chaise.*' 

'*  Perhaps  he  rode  postboy,  father,*'  suggested 
Patience,  "and  ran  awny  with  his  bride  in  that 


"  It  would  have  been  consistent  with  his  calling 
but  not  his  character,'*  said  the  doctor;  "how 
could  he  have  talked  to  hia  bride,  child,  if  he  was 
bumping  away  on  the  horse's  back  P  However, 
let  me  go  on  and  tell  you  the  ending  of  this  dis- 
agreeable affair.  The  lady  and  her  friend  took 
their  departure  southward ;  the  friends  missed  her, 
and  suspected  where  she  had  gone.  Pursuit  was 
oommenoed,  but  to  no  purpose — to  use  the  news- 
paper phrase,  '  the  birds  had  flown,  and  nothing 
Q9uld  be  heard  of  them.*  '* 

"And  a  good  things  too,  father,**  said  the  little 
demure  Patience;  "a  woman  like  that  could 
never  be  a  credit  to  those  who  owned  her." 

«  But  she  had  £10,000,'*  added  the  doctor. 

*'  And  that  is,  of  course,  the  property  of  the 
groom,"  said  Patience.  "  I  hope  he  will  make  a 
good  use  of  it.  But,  father,  I  don't  think  your 
case  so  interesting  as  mine;  I  don't  care  for 
young  ladies  who  run  away  with  stable  keepers." 

"Neither  do  I,  Patience,"  added  the  doctor; 
*<  but  I  care  for  the  great  fact  which  is  demon- 
strated, even  in  this  vulgar  tale,  and  that  is,  that 
you  cannot  bend  the  shoots  of  nature  roughly  out 
of  their  natural  course,  without  doing  harm,  and 
pcodttoing  deformity.  If  the  parents  of  that  young 
lad^  had  not  sought  to  force  her  into  an  unwel- 


come union  with  a  man  she  disliked,  she  would 
not  have  run  away  with  the  groom.  There,  Miss 
Patience,  is  a  cup  of  philosophy,  drawn  from  the 
muddy  puddle  of  a  young  lady^s  escapade  with 
her  servant.'* 

"  Then  you  would  leave  the  plant  to  grow  in 
its  own  untrained  way  P"  asked  Patience. 

" No,'*  replied  her  father;  "no,  decidedly,  to 
Uiat  proposition.  I  would  not  force  the  shoot 
from  all  natural  course,  but  I  might  train  it  in  its 
growth,  and  thus,  aiding  nature  instead  of  out- 
raging her,  prevent  it  taking  a  wrong  directbn. 
But  here  is  your  mother ;  go  and  and  meet  her, 
child.'* 

Patience  laid  down  her  work,  and  left  the 
room  to  meet  her  mother,  whose  footsteps  were 
on  the  stairs. 

"  Such  a  pleasant  day»  PatienOQ,**  remarked  the 
female  Maberley,  in  an  excited  tone;  "such  a 
delightful  day !  The  Smiths,  and  the  Higginaons, 
and  the  Thomsons — all  came  to  dinner ;  and  my 
bkok  satin  was  quite  rights  not  too  much  or  too 
Uttle,  just  right.  What*s  the  matter,  child  P" 
she  added,  as  the  light  fell  on  the  face  of  Patience. 
"You  look«as  pale  as  a  sheet;  it's  always  the 
same  when  I'm  out ;  you  get  reading,  and  thinking, 
and  moralising,  and  philosophising,  as  your  father 
calls  it,  until  you  have  no  more  life  in  you  than  a 
tallow  candle !  What  have  you  been  doing  all  the 
evening  P** 

"  Reading  and  sewing,**  answered  Patience. 

"  Reading  and  sewing,"  echoed  her  mother,  in 
a  tone  of  contempt ;  "  reading  and  sewing,  in- 
deed !  good  for  your  poor  eyes,  certainly.  And 
what  have  you  been  reading  P"  continued  the  elder 
Udy,  as  she  entered  the  room  where  the  doctor 
was  sitting. 

"The  newspaper,"  said  Patience,  taking  her 
former  seat  by  the  table, 

"The  newspaper P"  repeated  her  mother; 
"  that's  why  you  look  pale.  You've  been  poring 
over  some  nasty  murder;  that's  just  your  style. 
Patience,  and  your  father's,  too.  Gome,  own  i^ 
havn't  you  been  reading  a  murder,  and  drawing 
moral  deductions  from  it  P** 

"  In  one  sense  I  may  answer,  No ;  in  another. 
Yes,"  replied  Patience;  "what  do  you  call  a 
murder,  mother  P** 

"Now  hear  her,"  said  Mrs.  Maberley ;  "hear 
her'— she  wants  to  know  what  a  murder  is.** 

"  What  y<m  call  a  murder,'*  suggested  Patience. 

"  What  I  call  a  murder,"  replied  her  mother  ; 
"  why  I  call  a  murder  a  murder  to  be  sure,  and 
nothmg  else.** 

"  Not  'a  very  lucid  explanation,!'  remarked  the 
doctor;  "try again.** 

"  Not  lucid  P**  was  her  reply ;  "  not  lucid  P  howr 
can  I  be  more  lucid,  sir  P" 

"  By  throwing  a  little  more  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  stating  plainly  what,  in  your  opinion, 
constitutes  a  murder." 

Mrs.  Maberiey  was  engaged  in  taking  off  and 
depositing  swidry  articles  of  ittire. 
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"Inside  oat,  Faiienoe,"  she  remarked.^  The 
remark  certainly  did  not  apply  to  tlie  snbject  of 
recent  discosaion,  but  it  did  apply  to  a  crimson 
China  crape  shawl,  which  she  removed  from  her 
shonlders.  "Inside  out.  Patience,*'  she  continued, 
"always  fold  a  shawl  inside  oat;  and  here's  my 
cap — not  crashed,  I  declare,  thoagh  that  cub  of 
a  stable  boy  shoved  me  into  the  carriage  like  a 
sack  of  wool.  I  think  he  had  been  drinking,  for 
I  heard  him  say  something  about  '  trundling  an 
old  woman  home,  and  getting  nothing  for  the  job.* 
It  was  an  unbecoming  speech  to  make  of  his 
mistress.  Of  coarse  he  spoke  of  his  mistress ; 
yet  she's  only  thirty-fife,  or  thereabouts.  There, 
Patience,  now  Fm  all  right,**  said  her  mother,  as 
she  took  the  opposite  chair  to  her  husband  by  the 
fire. 

"  And  now  tell  us  what  a  murder  is,'*  resumed 
the  doctor,  returning  to  the  old  point  of  attack. 

"  Why,  how  you  do  go  on  with  the  horrors, 
doctor,*'  replied  his  wife.  "J  declare  yoa*d  give 
one  the  shivers  in  no  time ;  do  talk  of  something 
more  jovial,  if  you  can." 

"Describe  a  murder,  then,  and  I  will." 
"Well,  then,"  she  began,  fairly  obliged  in  self- 
defence  to  concede ;  "  a  murder — but  bless  me, 
doctor,  it's  on  the  stroke  of  twelve;  don't  talk  of 
such  things  now — if  s  positively  horrid." 
"  Tell  us  what  a  murder  is,"  he  replied. 
"  Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  man,"  she  answered, 
as  she  looked  nervously  round  the  room.     "  Why 
a  murder  is  when  a  man  kills  a  man,  or  a  man 
kills  a  woman,  or  a  woman  kills  one  of  her  own 
sex,  or  one  of  the  other  ;  that*s  a  murder,  to  be 
sure." 

"  And  is  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  under- 
stand the  term  murder  P"  asked  Patience. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  short  reply. 
"  Then  the  destruction  of  life  under  other  cir- 
cumstances is  not  murder  P** 
"No." 

"  Then  I  have  not  read  a  murder  to-night.**  said 
Patience,  with  her  quiet  smile ;  and  now,  mother, 
we  will  talk  of  anything  else.  Here  is  something 
you  may  like  to  hear  of,'*  she  continued,  as  she 
leant  down  to  look  at  the  paper  again. 
«'  What  is  it  P"  asked  Mrs.  Maberley. 
"A  hanging,"  was  her  reply,  as  she  cast  a 
peculiar  smile  at  her  father. 

"  A  hanging.  Patience,**  exclaimed  her  mother ; 
"  well,  you  are  a  cheerful  companion  for  a  dark 
night ;  you'd  make  the  mutes  of  a  funeral  look 
merry,  you  would.  As  if  hanging  wasn't  next 
door  to  murder,  and  a  very  thin  widl  between.** 

"A  hanging;"  continued  Patience,  still  bending 
down;  "a  hanging,  which  was  fixed  for  to-day, 
but  now  cannot  take  place  till  to-morrow,  it 
seems." 

"  What  a  shame  to  keep  the  poor  wretch  in 
suspense,"  said  Mrs.  Maberl^,  forgetting  her 
terror  in  the  interest  of  the  subject. 

"  New  chains  had  been  provided,  and  everything 
done  to  bring  the  operations  to  a  successful  issue," 


continaed  Patience,  still  reading  from  the  news- 
paper. 

"  Chains !"  echoed  her  mother ;  "  are  they  going 
to  hang  him  in  chains,  child  P  I  thought  all  that 
was  over,  aud  that  they  used  a  rope  now  P" 

"The  preparations  are  of  a  very  complicated 
nature,"  said  Patience,  still  reading  from  the  paper ; 
"and  it  is  determined  not  to  run  any  risk  of 
failure  by  precipitancy." 

"  The  preparations  complicated,  and  failure  by 
precipitancy !  Why,  Patience,  what  can  the  man 
have  done,  for  the  'hanging'  to  be  a  matter  of 
such  mighty  preparation  P  The  Mannings  were 
hung  without  any  such  fuss ;  what  need  they  make 
such  a  bother  for  now  P" 

"  His  ultimate  fate  is  to  send  forth  a  tone  of 
warning  to  the  country,"  pursued  Patience,"  put- 
ting in  her  own  remark  as  she  relinquished  the 
paper  and  resumed  her  work. 

"Tone  of  warning!  Do  talk  sense,  and  not 
poetry.  Patience,"  said  the  now  irate  lady.  "I 
hate  people  to  speak  in  riddles,  and  call  it  poetry, 
forsooth ! — say  that  others  will  take  warning  from 
him.** 

"  Very  well,  mother,"  replied  Patience ;  "I  will 
adopt  your  words,  and  say, '  many  will  ti^e  warn- 
ing from  him ;'  and,  I  may  add,  his  voice  will 
resound  in  many  an  ear— and — ** 
Her  mother  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
"  Yoice  sound  in  many  an  ear  !**  she  exclaimed 
in  wrath ;  "  why,  you're  a  positive  idiot,  girl ;  how 
can  a  dead  man  speak  P*' 

"  I  did  not  say  he  was  to  be  a  dead  man,  mother," 
answered  Patience. 

"  Not  a  dead  man  !'*  was  the  rejoinder ;  "  and 
how  can  a  man  be  hung  in  chains,  under  such  very 
strict  preparations  for  'success,'  as  they  call  it» 
without  being  a  dead  man.'* 

"  I  did  not  say  a  man  was  to  be  hung,  mother," 
she  replied. 

"  Not  a  man  P"  asked  Mrs.  Maberly,  with  a  look 
which  seemed  to  bespeak  the  belief  in  her  daugh- 
ter*s  lunacy.  "  Not  a  man  P — then,  if  not  a  man, 
it  must  be  a  woman  P" 

"  No,  mother,"  said  the  provoking  Patience. 
"Not  a  woman P — then  it  must  be  a  child — 
yet,  they  don't  hang  children." 

"  Nor  a  child  either,"  answered  Patience- 
"Then,  who  in  the  name  of  fortune,  is  heP" 
asked  Mrs.  Maberly.    "  If  neither  a  man,  woman, 
nor  a  child,  what  is  he  P" 

Patience  waited  a  moment.  She  could  not  de- 
stroy her  mother's  look  of  inquiry,  so  she  waited  a 
moment,  and  then  answered,  in  her  own  quiet  way, 
**Ee  is — a  bell — and  who  may  be  known  by  the 
well-known  patronymic  of  '  Big  Ben  of  Westmin- 
ster."* 

"Ugh!"  said  Mrs.  Maberley;  "why  couldn't 
you  say  that  at  once,  and  not  mislead  one  P" 

"You  mislead  yourself,  dear  mother,"  replied 
Patience.  You  built  the  structure  on  the  false 
foundation;  I  only  added  a  little  mortar  now  and 
then  to  assist  in  its  erection." 
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"  A  grefit,  Inmberiiig  thing,"  riyoiiip^  Ibe  Iftdy. 
as  if  she  must  vent  her  wrath  at  something,  gud 
nov  burled  it  at  the  bell.  "  A  great,  lambering 
thing ;  tbere  was  a  flaw  in  the  casting  Qf  thp  first, 
I  think,*'  she  added. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  doctor;  "reversing  the 
general  order  of  thiqgs,  that  saved  the  monster 
from  hanging  for  a  time ;  but  the  same  fault  has 
brought  many  a  man  to  the  gallows — ^a  flaw  in  the 
castiDg,  mother  (he  often  oaUed  her  mother).  A 
flaw  in  the  casting  has  rained,  before  now,  a  nobler 
work  ihm  the  great  bell  of  Westminster.  But  it 
is  downright  cruelty  keeping  Patience  up  any 
longer.  Go  to  bed,  girl,  and  we,  mother,  will  re- 
pair to  ours.'* 

"  A  nice  pervon  yon  %n,  dootor,' -  begin  Mrs. 
Maberley,  m  soon  as  they  were  in  a  position  to 
eommence  a  curtain  lecture.  *^  A  nioe  person  yon 
Y  are,  doctor,  to  bring  ^p  g  young  woman !  Why,  if 
Patience  was  always  with  you,  she  would  be  the 
terriest  little  ^rnope'  in  Christendom.  Pretty 
subjects  of  conversation  for  her,  indeed-T-murders, 
and  suicides,  and  philosophy.  It  is  unhealthy, 
dootor.  Philosophy  sets  girls  thinking  too  muob, 
and  ipakes  them  pide.** 

"  Patience  is  not  a  girl/'  remarked  the  dootoc, 
quietly, 

"Well,  a  woman,  then;  how  yon  do  carp  at 
words ;  Patieaoe  has  learned  that  trick  of  yon.*' 
(The  Ml  had  suggested  that  remark.)  • 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  in  dissent. 

«  Then,  why  should  you  tpU  her  all  the  horrid 
tbingi  you  do»  apd  make  her  read  the  newspapers? 
There's  plenty  of  reading  in  the  world  with- 
PHt  newspapers.  )f  rs.  WiHonghby  won't  bare  one 
if)  b^r  bpuae.  She  si^s  they  ar^  not  proper  for 
girlp  to  read-  Her  gir)s  don't  look  at  a  paper— 
they  never  see  one— and,  mark  the  oonseqnenae, 
doctor." 

"  I  remember  perfectly,"  he  replied,  "  speaking 
tp  ber  eldest  dai^gbter  ^bPO^  aome  passing  pvent 
of  note— something  that  every  one  waa  talking  of 
— she  knew  nothing  about  it,  because  she  never 
saw  the  daily  papers.  I  felt  nether  curioua  M  tQ 
the  atate  of  Miaa  WilU^ugbby's  mind.  I  wished 
to  (ascertain  what  she  bad  learnt  pf  the  world  and 
its  ways." 

**  Nothing,  I  ahpuld  hope,"  p%id  Ura.  Maberiy. 

**  Your  hopes  are  vpriQed,"  replied  her  husband, 
"  but  you  make  i|  great  mistaks  in  hoping  them. 
She  knew  literally  nothing  qf  life,  pr  of  itf  grpat 
soepes,  sina,  or  purposes.  I  ascertained  the  axact 
amount  of  knowledge  she  did  poaaeaai  and  found  i( 
tp  e]LteH4  to  a  smattering  of  fnany  thipgs,  and  ^ 
pratty  correct  nption  of  the  >ray  in  which  a  young 
lady  should  behave  in  a  ball)*opm.  Is  that  know- 
ledge, and  the  attainment  of  it  the  proper  objept 
for  Tvowap's  labour,  vpther  F" 

Mrs.  ]4#ber)y  wQul4  nevpr  yield  a  point.  I^kf 
fn  old  veteran,  she  hel4  by  b^r  poaition  tW  the 
laat,  giyins  up  inch  by  inch,  aa  the  pi^emy  praaied 
fpr^lv  ofi  her. 

'<  It  is  better  than  idling  \^if  mwd  witb  all  tba 


indecencies— yea,  doctor,  I  r(pe%t  the  word— the 
indecencies  of  the  paper*"  "* 

"  No,"  replied  the  doctor ;  '^  ypi}  are  wrong ; 
but  it  not  neoe«iary  to  selept  tbat  clasa  pf  litara- 
ture  from  the  journals  of  the  day/' 

"  Why,  you  did  it,"  replied  bis  wjfp.  "  Tb^t 
woman  who  ran  down  the  steps  pf  Wntwinater 
Bridge,  and  tumbled  into  thp  water,  was,  no  doubt, 
some  dirty  trollop  of  the  itreeta.'' 

"  Martha,"  said  the  doctor,  sternly,  <'  in  a  book 
of  1/f  isdom,  which  you  profess  to  read,  are  writtM 
these  words:— 'Nov  abidetb  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  and  the  greatest  of  tbeae  is  ffharity** 
SLemember  that,  and  be  mpre  guarded  in  your 
judgment*  We  have  uq  evidenee  to  prpie  that 
poor  oreature  to  have  been  one  of  the  unfortunate 
class  you  name ;  but  even  if  she  were,  wife,  wouU 
there  be  any  great  harm  in  holding  ber  up  to 
Paiianoe  as  a  warning,  aud— nay,  do  uot  frpwu — 
an  object  of  oqmpassiop." 

'<  An  object  of  compassion !"  exclaimed  the  lady. 
f<  Dootor,  you  baTc  goqe  right  mad.  An  object  pf 
compassion  !  Why,  you  should  teach  Pi^tiaUee  to 
despise  such  pepple.  An  objeet  of  UPmpaaaion, 
forsooth  1  I  suppose  next,  sir,  the  'pompaasion* 
will  lead  you  to  taking  the  crpaturei  by  the  bend, 
and  bidding  your  girl  do  the  same.** 

"If  she  could  do  them  good,  and  reelaim  ope 
erring  sister  from  tbe  patha  pf  fiee,  I  would  bid 
her  do  tbat,  and  more;  and  my  pure,  rigbtrmin^ed 
Patience  would  be  uoue  the  worse  for  tbe  v<«rkf 
bnt  better,  it  may  be— far  better.  I  will  tell  ypu 
a  little  atory  from  reil  life,  Martha— none  of  your 
fictions — but  a  pkiu  matter  of  fact.  Yoq  know 
that  at  one  end  of  the  railway  which  runs  through 
this  place  stapda  a  large  i|Ud  thriving  pity.  In  that 

city  there  is  a  well-kuowp  Ipci^lity  name4 

but  its  name  mattery  not.     I  eaunpt  tell  you  what 

st4te  it  is  ip  pow,  bpt  fqrmerly  it  wae  the  habita- 
tion of  the  most  abandoppd  women  in  the  pUy. 
The  clergy  visited  it,  but  came  away  heart-aick 
with  the  hardened  yioe  they  wUnemd*  Wqv>  et 
that  time  (l  speak  of  twepty  yeara  4go,  or  more), 
there  li?pd  ip  Bristol  a  Cbriatiau  lady,  qf  bold  and 
undaunted  epprage  in  t;he  paofp  pf  right.  She  b«4 
heard  of  all  this  vice,  and  sbp  detprmippd  to  aee 
what  she  could  do  towards  wprking  p  pure.  "Bhat 
was  a  brave  thought,  but  it  nppded  p  brpve  heprt  to 
execute  it.  Perhaps  tbere  was  aa  mucb  opurW 
requirpd  fpr  that  attempt  as  for  the  noble  euterpn^ 
qf  her  who  tpp4e4  our  Oripm^n  spldiery.  ^qw- 
ever,  tbp  braye  heart  was  up  ^p  its  work.  Th^it 
Piopllent  wpmi^u  ^pt  out  one  finp  morning  on  her 
deedjdf  chprity ;  sbfl  threaded  the  atreets  pf  the 
dreadful  locality,  and  9pokp  to  ila  i^m^teat  Insult 
w«a  heaped  op  her  at  Arat,  as  tUp  return  for  hUT 
gf npreaity  apd  ^elfdenial ;  tb«t  waa  the  rpward, 
but  she  was  not  to  bo  deterred  from  bw 
work.  She  went  on  9till ;  eaob  duf  wi^t  eke  be 
aeen  traveraipg  that  diat^iipt.  A  change  came  o?ef 
its  inhabitants.  Thpy  ceased  to  offer  ipinlt ;  tbfff 
1^  ber  pow  pa^a  in  ailjpppp  :tbet  WM  aofuithing 
g^Mr    MouMm  flew  by  s  (bn  My  «m  it  Iw 
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pp»Mtill>  UAweiurifid  in  ber^uty,  wi  upfl^gging  in 
h»t  iiiterest.  Anoiber  change  osme  over  ^he  oon- 
ducii  of  tI)Q»e  wretobe^  wpmeq,  wd  •  few  wprda 
of  greeting,  and  now  a  kindly  «mile,  oftentimea 
weUoiped  ber  a«  she  went  among  tbem.  Yeaira 
pa&aed*  Sbe  wae  their  friend— the  friend  of  some, 
at  least.  Many  looked  d»ily  for  ber  coming,  and 
learned  from  ber  to  live  an  honest  life.  Was  that 
woman  degraded,  mother,  by  ber  labonr  P  WonU 
sbe  b#ve  been  the  nobler  creature  bad  sbe  despised 
those  fallen  cre^torei,  and  etood  aloof  from  tbem 
lest  their  touob  shoold  eontaminaM  the  bem  of  ber 
spotless  garment  P'* 

Tbere  vas  aometbing  very  like  a  teer  gUatening 
in  the  eye  of  bis  wife,  as  the  doetor  waited  for  ber 
answer.  **  I  doa*t  know  bow  it  is,  doctor,"  sbe  re- 
marked At  le«t,  *'  bat  aomebow  yon  alwaye  bring 
me  to  yoof  wey  of  tbii)kiQg.  Of  eonrye  that 
woman  was  jin  excellent  creature ;  I'm  sure  I  wish 
I  was  like  ber/' 

'*]iaeb  in  bii  own  vooaiion,  Hartba,"  replied 
tbe  doctor,  ''yon  have  yonr  duties  here ;  each  in 
bis— or  ber,  in  this  case — own  vocation." 

'*  But,"  said  Mrs.  Maberley,  as  some  of  her  old 
Fmts  reti^med  to  ber,  "but,  doctor,  you  would  not 
bare  Patience  go  and  do  like  that  P— it  would  not  be 
safe  dootor,  not  et  $11  s$fe." 


"  Tbere  I  egree  with  you,*'  he  replied.  '*  Puiienoe 
is  too  young  foi^  work  of  that  sort,  ^be  )ady  X 
spoke  of  was  a  married  woman  of  mature  years  end 
experience.  Yet,  although  Patience  cannot  enter 
on  such  a  labour,  she  can  take  the  first  step  to  it, 
by  learaieg  that  such  evils  exist,  and  by  imbibing  a 
spirit  of  kind  compassion,  not  toleration  Marthi^, 
for  those  who  fall  into  error.  So,  even  from  thoie 
parts  of  the  daily  papers  which  Mrs.  Willonghby 
would,  I  suppose  blush  to  read,  $  woman  of  ngbt 
mind  may  draw  valuable  lessons  of  life.  Let  a 
girl  read  the  world  as  it  really  is,  Martha,  not  as  jib 
is  painted  in  works  of  fiction.  Truth  is  always 
valuable,  and  a  truthful  picture  of  the  world  ill 
fonnd  in  the  daily  papers." 

"  Not  always,  doctor,"  rapUed  his  wife,  trua  to 
herself  in  standing  to  hisr  defenpes.  "  Jf  ot  alvurs  \ 
I  have  beard  you  aay  that  the  reports  ara  cooked 
and  hashed  and  made  to  suit  either  public  or  private 
interests.** 

The  doctor  smiled.  "  It  may  be  so  ^Ametimaa/* 
be  answered ;  ''  but,  as  a  mlcb  in  the  newapapera 
you  got  as  truthful  a  picture  of  the  world  as  you 
can  find  anywhere.  I  an  very  tired  Martha  i 
good  night." 

(To  he  amUnued,) 


THB    6&EAT    EiSTEBIT. 


Thi  London  riyer  swarms  with  vessels  of  all  ibapes 
and  si^es,  as  the  London  streeta  swarm  with 
vebicks.  Jjondon,  however,  has  pne  river,  but 
many  streats.  The  breadth  of  the  Thanea  is  an 
advantage  therefore,  but  one  that  pannot  be  easily 
increased ;  and,  in  some  parts,  more  breadth  would 
be  useful  frequently  the  small  hj  hava  difficulty 
in  escaping  from  the  larger  \  and  if  a  London  driver 
deserves  oredit  for  bringing  his  wheels  to  the  edge 
of  a  colliaion  without  making  one,  a  Thames  pilot 
if,  at  least,  equally  commendable  for  working  bil 
way  in,  on^  and  tbrongh  the  maxe  of  shipa  and 
steamera  that  swarm  Hka  beea  at  the  door  of  a 
crowded  hive.  Many  of  these  vessels  take  gro- 
tesque  shapea ;  but  none  of  tbem  are  more  amnaing, 
yet,  perhaps,  more  dangerous  to  navigate,  tban  the 
agricultural  boats,  which  come  up  the  river  Parry- 
ing a  great  breadth  of  sail  above  what  sapma  to  be 
a  farm  yard.  The  ricks  of  the  yard  stand  far 
above  the  deck,  and  are  closely  piled  together.  They 
seem,  indeed,  tp  be  hay  or  straw  stankson  a 
wooden  frame,  with  huge  polea  above  and  sails 
around  them.  Their  management  is  %  mystery  ; 
yet  they  are  navigated  generally  without  acoident, 
oollisipn,  or  damage.  The  horses  of  London  depend 
npon  them  in  no  small  degree  for  their  daily  food, 
and  tbey  are  the  only  floating  things  that  carry  the 
greater  part  of  tbeir  cargo  outside;  nnlesa  the 
raf ta  of  timber,  wbiob  float  away  with  tiiemaalTaa. 


The  Thames  abounds  with  ships  and  ste^p^eri  ^ 
but  tbe  lattef  are  shabby  and  small  specfmeni« 
With  the  exception  of  the  Scotch  ateameri  ffom 
the  Eastern  P9rta,  few  or  no  large  stj^mera  gP  tq 
the  Thames.  The  American  steamers  aeek  the 
Western  ports ;  and  tbe  Oriental  and  West  Indiana 
are  at  home  in  Southampton^  Tbe  pbaf^nal 
steamers  stqp'at  Dover  or  Polkestone ;  and  witb  all 
the  advantages  of  a  noble  and  wide  riyer,  stei^ming 
has  never  been  well  represented  in  tbp  lopal  ^rade- 
of  London.  The  Thames  steamers,  in  appointments 
and  rapidity,  arp  (^  behind  tbose  of  the  Clyde ; 
altbongb  both  rivers  have  to  conteq4  with  ^vmlf^ 
railway  riv^ry. 

The  building  of  steam  ships  baa  been  proapputpd 
for  many  years  on  the  Thamea ;  but  coals  and  iron 
are  dearer  tban  on  the  Clyde,  while  probably  build« 
ing  ground  costa  more,  wages  may  b^  higher, 
and  the  results  have  pever  equalled  tbose  of  th^ 
western  river,  f  ither  in  the  engineering  or  ship- 
building departmepts.  It  is  diffleplt  to  assj^ 
reasons  for  tbe  superiority  of  soma  localities  \fi 
certain  tradea.  They  seem  to  fiourisb  an4  ^o 
root  in  particnlsir  quitters,  withont  apy  apparent 
cause.  Needles,  we  believe,  capppt  be  produced  ip 
any  qnarter  ao  well  aa  in  Eedditcb  i  «nd  Coyentry 
baa  long  clamed  apperiority  in  ribbona  pn4 
watchea.  The  reaapna  whicb  oqpfpr  in  of^tlefy  ^ 
sort  of  monopoly  op  SbeCeldi  m^j  }p^e  giypn  fyp 
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Clyde  its  adYantages  in  steam-engine-making.  It 
was  the  native  river  of  steaming.  There  the  art 
began,  and  it  has  always  kept  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell,  a  Clyde  engineeer»  of  an 
bgenions  turn  of  mind — establishttl  some  years 
ago  a  building-yard  upon  the  Thames.  He  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  magnificent  in  some  of  his 
ideas ;  and  he  seems  to  have  long  entertained  the 
project  of  a  large  ship.  He  was  supported  in 
this  scheme  by  Mr.  Brunei,  also  an  engineer  of 
bold  character,  and  in  his  adiievements  daring— 
ont  of  the  beaten  track,  the  common  way  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  consolida- 
tion of  these  ideas  on  the  Great  Eastern  occurred 
originally  to  Mr.  Brunei,  or  to  the  builder,  Mr. 
Scott  Russell.  They  may  have  both  been  engaged 
in  pondering  a  Noah*s  ark,  to  be  navigated  by 
James  Watts'  patented  power,  at,  or  nearly  at,  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Russell  believed  that  the  bulk 
of  the  vessel,  with  corresponding  power,  would 
ensure  more  than  the  average  sp^.  He  calcu- 
lated on  twenty-four  miles  an  hour  at  one  time, 
if  we  correctly  remember.  That  was  a  good  reason 
for  building.  He  estimated,  on  better  data,  that 
the  ship,  from  its  magnitude,  would  take  a  large 
cargo,  along  with  coals  sufficient  for  any  voyage. 

Noble  thoughts  often  perish  from  the  want  of 
means  for  their  reduction  to  practice!  After  the 
Great  Eastern  existed  in  the  mind,  and  on  the 
paper,  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  the  plan  wa^ 
devised,  they  needed  shareholders.  These  were 
to  be  the  heroes  of  the  scene.  They  were  found 
after  the  advertising  common  in  such  cases.  A 
capital  was  fixed,  a  company  was  formed,  money 
was  paid,  more  was  subscribed,  and  the  keel  of 
the  Great  Eastern  was  laid.  From  the  commence- 
ment this  ship  was  an  interesting  object.  As  the 
shape  and  size  became  more  defined,  the  interest 
increased.  The  magnitude  of  the  ocean-palaoe 
was  celebrated  in  the  press,  and  discussed  at 
meetings  of  the  scientific.  The  proprietary  paid 
calls  with  commendable  regularity.  The  money 
*'sunk"  as  the  great  framework  of  iron  rose,  but 
the  nation  began  to  feel  pride  in  the  progress  of 
the  Great  Eastern. 

The  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  a 
nominal  capital  of  sixty  thousand  twenty-pound 
shares,  which  should  have  produced  £1,300,000, 
with  power  to  stretch  the  share  list  out  to  one 
hundred  thousand,  which  would  have  yielded  a 
capital  of  two  millions.  The  Company  never 
meant  to  spend  all  this  money  on  one  ship.  One 
was  to  be  built,  and  then  another,  and,  perhaps,  a 
third,  until  a  fleet  floated  in  the  Australian  and 
East  Indian  trades ;  for  the  company  was  formed 
to  prosecute  them. 

The  gigantic  vessel  was  an  idea  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  times.  It  was  to  be  a  herald  of  peace. 
As  the  Crystal  Palace  progressed  at  Sydenham, 
the  floating  palace  began  to  be  built  at  Blaokwall. 
It  was  on  May  Day  of  1864  that  a  commence- 
ment of  the  operations  was  made.  May  Day  is 
auspidousy  and  it  was  selected* 


The  interest  in  the  great  steamer  and  the  ^bita 
of  the  proprietary  were  maintained  by  annual 
reports  of  progress,  read  usually  to  the  members 
of  the  British  Association.  'Die  labour  in  the 
yard  was  pushed  on  assiduously,  yet  it  was  neces- 
sarily tedious  work.  Three  years  bad  paaaed, 
and  at  last  the  shareholders  became  impatient  and 
weary.  The  ship  had  exhausted  the  builder,  and 
for  some  time  the  operations  had  been  oondncted 
by  the  oompany*s  directors.  Nearly  three  and  a 
half  years  after  its  commencement  the  vessel  was 
decUtfed  ready  for  the  river,  by  Mr.  Brunei,  the 
engineer.  Then  came  the  tog  of  war.  The  ques- 
tion arose  by  what  power  would  the  ship  be  in- 
duced to  Uke  the  water.  The  Great  Eastern  had 
been  built  with  one  side  to  the  river.  The  lanndi 
could  not,  therefore,  be  conducted  in  the  oommoa 
manner.  For  that  exigency  plans  had  been  pre- 
pared. They  were  new.  It  was  all  a  novelty 
altogether.  Thus  interest  was  imparted  to  each 
step.  An  experiment  was  involved  in  eaeh  move- 
ment. The  launch  became  an  experiment  of 
intense  and  national  interest.  But  what  was 
there  to  launch  P 

A  steamer  680  feet  long,  83  feet  broad,  and  60 
feet  deep,  built  entirely  of  iron,  with  a  double 
frame,  forming  thus  a  ship  within  a  ship.  The 
intervening  space  between  the  outer  and  the 
inner  case  is  the  best  ballast-room  imaginable; 
for  if  it  be  useful  for  no  other  purpose,  it  allows  a 
safe  shipment  of  water  at  any  time ;  and  would 
carry  nearly  three  thousand  tons  of  that  element, 
with  the  advantage  of  discharging  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  tons  when  the  process  becomes 
agreeable  or  necessary.  This  steamer  meaaiues 
more  than  a  f  uriong  in  length,  and  has  a  greater 
capacity  than  the  larger  estimates  of  Noah*s  aik 
that  have  been  formed  in  modem  times.  Long 
rows  of  figures  have  been  published,  as  if  to  over- 
whelm men's  minds  with  naval  statistics.  The 
plates  of  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Great  Eastern  were  thirty  thousand  in  number ;  and 
the  rivets  were  three  inillions.  The  iron  of  the 
ship  weighed  ten  thousand  tons ;  and  the  weight 
which  Mr.  Brunei  had  to  push  into  the  river  after 
the  side,  was  nearly  twelve  thousand  tons.  The 
edifice  of  iron  stood  upon  launching  ways,  whicli 
extended  beneath  the  Thames  to  a  point  where  the 
vessel  would  take  the  water.  The  launchers  had 
only  to  push,  and  the  ship  was  expected  to  respond. 
Twelve  thousand  tons  are  not  however  easily  pushed, 
especially  if  they  do  not  stand  on  a  sharp  incline. 
Twelve  months  have  nearly  passed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  launching  process.  Mr. 
Brunei  was  ready  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
November,  1857,  and  Miss  Hope  was  also  ready. 
That  lady  gave  the  ship  a  name ;  but  the  veaael 
did  not  ^e  to  it  kindly,  became  suriy,  stood  stOl, 
and  vindicated  the  vii  ineriue,  Mr.  Brunei  had 
not  employed  power  enough  to  push  on  the  cme 
side  or  pull  on  the  other.  Six  feet  were  gained 
on  the  first  effort ;  but  Leviathan,  as  the  ship  had 
been  now  named,  refused  to  move  an  inch  farther 
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XLpou  any  terms.  More  bydrauHo  power  was  ob- 
tained— more  strength  on  tbe  south  side — more 
palling  strength  was  lodged  in  the  bed  of  the  river ; 
but  these  operations  required  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  the  next  effort  gained  only  a  few  inohes. 
Day  by  day  the  ship  was  moved  little  by  little,  now 
the  stem  and  then  the  stern.  Bumonrs  of  all  bad 
qualities  floated  here  and  there,  now  and  then, 
against  its  elasticity.  At  one  time,  Leviathan 
was  blamed  for  falling  down  aud  crushing  multi- 
tudes, like  Dagon.  At  another,  Leviathan  had 
only  sunk  in  the  mud  and  was  fixed  immoveably. 
All  these  statements  were  suspicions,  happily  never 
verified.  If  tbe  calculations  of  the  moving  power 
required  were  under  the  mark,  those  of  the  per* 
manent,  or  supporting  strength  wanted,  were 
sufficient.  The  ways  were  firm.  Leviathan  stood 
on  ways  beneath  the  stem  and  stern ;  but  the  mid- 
ship was  free  aud  unsupported.  Old  sailors 
hinted  that  Leviathan's  back  would  be  broken ; 
but  the  ribs  were  literally  of  iron,  and  the  spine 
was  stronger  than  they  supposed — being  of  iron, 
a  plate  one  inch  thick  and  two  feet  wide.  Levia* 
than  stood  firm,  therefore,  and  one  day,  towards 
the  end  of  January — indeed  the  very  last  day  of 
January  in  the  present  year — after  the  Thames  had 
been  aiding  a  little,  and  a  little  more,  at  each  push, 
the  river  became  offended  with  this  Leviathan  and 
its  stubborn  ways,  asserted  the  supremacy  of 
water  over  even  twelve  thousand  tons  of  iron  in 
its  most  organized  state,  and  carried  Leviathan  off 
bodily.  The  launch  was  said  to  have  cost  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds;  but  there  must 
have  been  a  salvage  of  planks  and  timber,  cradles 
and  ways,  equal  to  a  little  fortune. 

Never  in  nautical  history  had  there  been  a 
launch  equal  to  the  fioating  away  of  Leviathan. 
Persons  of  all  classes  and  countries  waited  on  the 
birth  of  the  monster,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
wait.  The  Court  paid  repeated  visits,  but  Levia- 
than was  democratic,  and  would  neither  be  coaxed 
nor  pushed  into  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
Royalty.  Firm,  stiff,  and  upright,  even  in  the 
presence  of  Her  Majesty,  stood  the  sullen  and 
surly  ship ;  and  German  Dukes  and  Duchesses — 
perfectly  royal,  and  Prussian  Princes  and  Princesses, 
with  all  the  fire  of  the  Brandeuburghers  burning  in 
them,  had  no  influence  whatever  over  the  modern 
ark.  At  last,  on  the  very  last  day  of  January,  tbe 
operation  was  completed.  Some  persons  held  that 
the  new  name  had  brought  calamity  and  expenses. 
They  disliked  Leviathan,  because  it  was  Scriptural. 
The  same  people  must  have  been  moved  sadly  by 
tbe  names  of  the  three  pretty  pioneers  of  trade  be- 
tween Africa  and  Britain—Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity ;  and  yet  these  were  very  beautiful  names. 
Some  of  these  good  individuals  being  rather  scant 
of  reading,  had  mistaken  Leviathan  for  Behemoth, 
and  Behemoth  for  Beelzebub ;  although  the  King 
of  the  sea,  described  in  magnificent  language  in  the 
41st  chapter  of  Job,  had  no  relationship  with  the 
Prince  of  Darkness. 

Leviathan  also  oras  not  a  new  name  for  a  ship. 


His  Majesty,  one  of  our  late  Kings,  had  a  war 
ship,  a  gallant  frigate,  or  a  seventy-four,  or  a 
similar  armament,  that  sailed  under  the  name 
Leviathan.  Her  Majesty,  our  present  Sovereign, 
cannot,  it  seems,  have  a  successor  to  that  ship 
without  offending  the  principles  in  nomenclature  of 
excellent  subjects ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  by 
her  royal  suggestion  and  will  that  the  Leviathan 
was  extinguished,  and  the  Qreast  Eastern  was  made 
once  more  thd'name  of  our  giant  steamer. 

The  shares  subscribed  amounted  to  £1,800,000 ; 
but  payment  is  more  difficult  than  subscription, 
and  the  shareholders  expected  more  than  one  ship 
or  steamer  for  their  money ;  accordingly,  many  of 
them  ceased  to  pay.  Tbe  expenditure  on  the  Great 
Eastern  is  said  to  be  already  £600,000.  The  launch 
alone  cost  nearly  the  price  of  the  Asia,  floating  in 
the  Clyde ;.  but  the  Asia  was  our  prince  of  steamers 
until  the  Persia  was  built ;  and  the  Persia  cleared 
out  of  Clyde,  and  passed  tbe  Cumbraes,  for  very 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  (be  money  already 
expended  on  the  giant  of  the  Thames ;  and  one* 
half  of  the  present  expenditure  is  still  required  to 
complete  that  vessel. 

The  appearance  of  the  Great  Eastern  cannot  be 
described  poetically  as  that  of  a  thing  of  life  and 
light.  It  is  brown  in  colour,  dingy  and  chill,  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  life  on  it  consistent  with 
existence.  It  resembles  the  brown  and  drumly 
Thames  on  which  it  rests,  like  a  prisoner  weary  of 
life.  It  is  a  prisoner  chained  with  six  or  seven 
great  iron  chains,  attached  to  as  many  greater 
anchors  sunk  in  London  filth  and  mud.  The  power- 
ful steamer  stands  there  fastened  up  by  atoms 
against  all  the  strength  of  wind  and  tide.  Poli- 
tical economists  describe  the  power  of  littles, 
and  search  the  world  in  enthusiasm  for  iliustra- 
tiona  to  their  doctrine ;  here  they  may  have  them. 
This  great  hulk,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
hulk,  with  its  twelve  thousand  tons  of  solid  weight, 
floating  on  the  drops  that  make  tbe  water,  gripped 
and  held  fast  by  the  atoms  of  microscopic  size  that 
make  the  mud. 

Greenwich  Hospital  seems  scarcely  so  high  on 
land  as  our  great  ship  on  the  water.  Tbe  fioating 
Hospital  is  a  very  trifling  affair  indeed  beside  this 
floating  town,  as  some  planners  have  proposed,  aud 
as  it  might  well  have  become  during  this  dark  nine 
months  of  its  infancy,  when  its  original  projectors 
have  left  their  magnificent  work  almost  deserted, 
and  altogether  unequipped,  in  the  iiighwaj  of  ships. 
A  magnificent  fabric  this  is,  even  in  the  crisis  of 
its  calamity.  Stately  amid  its  misfortunes,  it  re- 
proaches the  land  of  its  construction  for  bringing 
it  far  enough  to  testify  against  our  folly,  until  it 
be  made  a  witness  of  our  enterprise  and  wisdom. 
Passengers  feel  shame  for  being  in  its  presence 
upon  one  of  those  small  tenders  that  bring  out  and 
take  in  its  visitors — aud  they  have  not  been  a  small 
number  during  tbe  summer  months,  although  the 
Thames  has  not  been  in  an  inviting  condition  for 
excursionists  on  pleasure  or  science.  The  fame  of 
the  ship  has,  even  in  this,  the  season  of  the  poboned 
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waters,  brought  four  hundred  dailj  suitors ;  yet 
even  ob  the  beet  days  its  saloons  are  lonely  and 
itill. 

The  upper  deck — when  up  all  the  long  ranges 
of  steps  from  the  level  of  the  decks  on  the  river 
steamers  ihe  climber  reaches  that  elevation — pre- 
sents the  longest  way  upon  the  waters  that  man 
can  tread  without  a  miracle.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  now  upon  the  earth  ;  for  the  great  ship  whieh 
rested  upon  Ararat  has  long  ago  mouldered  into 
rottenness.  The  walk  is  something  like  a  pyramid 
reversed — that  is»  the  visitor  seems  to  sojourn  on 
the  base  of  a  pyramid  turned  uppermost,  and  planed 
straight  and  smooth  for  his  convenience.  Fortu- 
nately the  end  is  not  a  peak,  but  a  ridge  two  feet 
wide,  as  akeady  stated.  The  whole  affair  resembles 
the  upper  section  of  Arthur's  seat,  cut  off,  and 
tumbled  over  into  the  Frith,  and  there  made  into 
an  island ;  only  we  shouU  have  that  wicked  peak 
again,  so  perhaps  a  section  of  Salisbury  Crsgs  may 
be  a  more  literal  illustration. 

The  view  of  the  river  is  amusing  from  this 
exalted  position.  The  little  boats  on  the  water, 
many  feet  beneath,  look  insignificantly  ludicrous. 
One  feels  contemptuously  even  towards  the  ugly 
omnufactories  and  warehouses  on  the  river's  banks ; 
and  they  are  .peculiarly  ugly.  The  feeling,  even 
of  the  nervous  mind,  on  this  splendid  esplauade  of 
deck,  is  that  of  security  and  steadiness.  The  idea 
of  bdag  sea  sick  would  not  occur  readily  to  any 
mortal  here,  and  that  is  a  very  good  reason  why 
passenger  mortals  would  not  be  sea  sick.  The 
storm  around  and  beneath  might  rage  inexorably 
and  maliciously,  but  the  magnitude  and  strength 
of  the  ship  give  the  idea  that  it  would  not  battle 
with,  but  trample  over,  the  waves.  Great  sailing 
ships  are  registered  op  to  two  and  three  thousand 
ions,  but  the  Great  Eastern  has  a  registry  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  thousand  tons,  and  may  take 
other  four  thousand  tons  by  builder^s  measure- 
menta.  To  move  the  vessel  and  this  prodigious 
weight,  a  combination  of  screw  and  paddle  steaming 
has  been  provided,  along  with  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  sailing,  in  this  case  made  extraordinary, 
for  the  ship  is  to  mount  six  masts,  although,  at  the 
present,  she  has  none,  and  they  will  carry  six 
thousand  five  hundred  square  yards  of  canvas — a 
breadth  sui&oient  to  catch  and  employ  an  enormous 
quantity  of  wind. 

The  steambg  powers  are  devised  on  a  magnifi- 
oent  acale.  The  engines  are  larger  than  those  in 
use  for  marine  purposee;  but  their  magnitude  u 
not  so  much  a  source  of  extra  power  and  security 
as  their  number.  The  deck  is  pierced  for  &wt 
funnels,  which  are  to  be  connected  with  ten  boilers, 
to  be  heated  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  furnaces. 
The  funnels  will  be  one  hundred  feet  high.  The 
engines  for  the  screw  are  counted  as  four,  and  each 
of  the  four  cylinders  may  work  separately.  They 
are  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  to  be  wrought 
by  six  boilers,  and  each  of  these  boilers  will  have 
twelve  fnmacee.  The  builders  calculate  that  they 
■my  be  wrought  np  to  six  thousand  five  hundred 


horse  power,  but  a  more  roasonable  reckoning  will 
give  twothitds  of  that  stiengtb.  The  four  engines 
destined  for  the  paddles  are  of  the  smne  diameter 
as  those  intended  for  the  screw.  They  have  a 
fourteen  feet  stroke,  and  working  eleven  strokes 
per  minute,  with  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per 
inch  on  the  boiler,  they  will  give  a  three  thousand 
horse  power.  The  builders  reckon  that  fifty  per 
cent,  may  be  added  to  that  working  power,  wilh 
perfect  security.  The  paddle  boilers  are  said  to 
be  perfectly  saife  at  a  pressure  of  sixty  pounds  per 
inch,  and  the  higher  calculation  of  power  proceeds 
upon  a  pressure  of  twenty-five  pounds  per  incL 
Ten  boilers  have  been  provided  for  each  of  the 
paddle  engines,  or,  altogether,  forty  boilers  in  this 
department.  The  paddle  wheels  are  fifty-eight  feet 
in  diameter,  and  they  weigh  ninety  tons  each.  The 
screw  propeller  is  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
weighs,  along  with  its  four  arms,  thirty-seven  tons. 
As  the  engines  may  be  connected  or  disconnected 
rapidly,  the  utmost  provision  that  can  be  obtained 
has  been  procured  for  the  safety  and  the  working 
of  the  ship.  Twelve  thousand  horse  power, 
according  to  these  calculations,  may  be  employed 
to  drag  this  floating  city  over  the  waves.  The 
proportion  is  two  tons  per  horse's  power,  and  should 
be  adequate  for  the  speed  whereat  the  Great 
Eastern  is  now  expected  to  reach,  or  eighteen  miles 
an  hour  for  all  the  twenty-four.  This  is  a  higher 
speed  than  has  been  attained  hi^erto^  although 
the  Persia  has  not  often  fallen  far  short  of  this 
mileage ;  and  sailiog  vessels  of  the  Aberdeen  build 
— the  clippers,  for  which  that  port  is  cdebrnted — 
have  approached  the  rate  for  short  distances. 

The  calcalatiou  for  the  Great  Eastern  gives  433 
miles  per  day  and  night,  and  we  have  only  to 
multiply  by  six  in  order  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  voyages  might  be  included 
within  the  week.  The  distance  between  many 
places,  now  two  weeks  separate,  is  within  the  9.593 
miles  of  the  Great  Eastern's  working  weeks.  That 
consideration  is  important  for  travellers,  who  might 
rise  on  Monday  morning  in  the  cold  north,  and  get 
into  the  tropics  long  before  Saturday  night. 

The  Great  Eastern  will  take  a  large  company  on 
her  voyages.  She  has  been  calculated  to  oanj 
eight  hundred  first  class,  and  two  thousand  aeoond 
class  passengers.  The  lower  deck  has  five  saloons. 
and  they  are  thirteen  feet  and  two-thirds  in  height. 
The  upper  deck  has  other  filve  saloons*  of  twelve 
feet  high.  These  rooms  are  spscious.  The  kpgth 
is  sixty  feet  in  the  lower,  and  seventy  feet  in  the 
upper  saloons.  There  is  room  in  them  for  a  large 
company,  and  it  will  all  be  required  if  the  bertha 
be  occupied.  They  form  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  the  ship  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
steaming.  They  have  breadth  and  height  suffioieat 
for  proper  ventilation,  an  advantage  not  sufficienUj 
secured  in  steamers,  although  so  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers.  The  bertha  and  the 
saloona  are  alike  unfinished,  but  the  evidence  tknt 
they  would  afford  spacious  accommodation  onaaea 
all  visitors  to  legiet  their  present  atate.     Eince 
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the  Iftunoh  of  tbe  ressel,  the  proprietarj  li^ve 
diaooTered  their  poverty.  That  operation  cost 
more  money  thau  they  supposed,  and  the  ship  has 
stood  as  still  ever  since  as  any  vessel  can  stand 
which  is  subjected  to  the  wind  and  tide.  Captain 
Harrison,  at  the  head  of  24  men,  remains  on  the 
ship,  but  the  latter  are  little  more  than  exhibitors. 
We  should  like,  above  all  events  that  can  now 
occur  to  the  Qreat  Eastern,  to  see  her  captaia  at 
the  head  of  four  hundred  men,  and  ready  for  sea. 
Many  monetary  schemes  have  been  devised  for 
that  purpoee,  but  they  have  all  failed  hitherto. 
The  shareholders  have  paid  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  they  are  naturally  reluctant  to  pay 
more  money  until  they  see  some  probability  of  a 
return.  A  negociation  was  commenced  with  the 
Government,  in  the  hope  that  the  ship  might  be 
purchased  for  the  value ;  but  it  came  to  nothing. 
The  Queen  and  the  Royal  family  examined  the 
vessel,  and  admired  her  magnitude.  Members  of 
Parliament  and  Ministers  of  State  have  visited  her ; 
they  wrought  themselves  into  admiration  of  her 
capabilities ;  but  they  have  done  nothing.  A  report 
obtained  circulation  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  to 
buy  the  Great  Eastern  for  Erance ;  but  that  has 
died,  like  many  other  rumours,  away  in  the  distance. 

The  Great  Eastern  stands  immoveable,  notwith- 
standing all  these  statements.  From  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  would  still  be  required 
to  finish  the  vessel.  All  its  fittings  and  furniture 
have  to  be  found.  Eor  the  money  paid  the  pro- 
prietors have  the  hull  and  the  machinery.  The 
berths  and  the  saloons  in  the  more  advanced  part 
of  the  ship  are  in  an  unfinished  state.  In  other 
parts  the  skeletons  are  not  yet  run  up,  and  the 
builders  have  not  got  so  far  as  bare  walls. 

Even  in  their  existing  troubles,  the  shareholders 
might  have  put  one  or  two  of  the  saloons  in  decent 
order.  People  want  to  drink  or  eat  after  a  voyage 
on  that  turbid  stream — even  a  short  one.  Persons 
of  delicate  stomachs  and  tastes  might  not  consider 
the  river  a  good  appetiser ;  but  all  travellers  are  not 
of  peculiarly  delicate  organisation,  and  the  Great 
Eastern  might  have  been  a  favourite  house  of  en- 
tertainment during  the  summer  months.  As,  how- 
ever, a  hotel  on  the  river  of  its  magnitude  would 
not  pay,  we  trust  that,  ere  another  summer  come. 
Captain  Harrison  will  have  no  room  for  visitors, 
but  that  a  basy  corpe  of  artisans  will  be  engaged 
in  fitting  his  vessel  for  the  sea. 

A  new  joint-stock  company  is  proposed  to  be 
made  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  original  shareholders 
if  possible.  The  capital  paid  already  will  be  in 
reality  sunk,  and  the  shareholders  will  have  a 
preference  in  the  issue  of  new  shares.  This  plan 
is  more  advantageous  to  the  rich  shareholders  than 
to  many  of  their  partners  in  the  speculation.  The 
other,  or  poorer  classes,  can,  however,  we  suppose, 
transfer  their  right  for  new  shares  to  any  person 
vho  will  give  a  premium  for  the  claim.  So  far 
M  we  oomprehend  this  plan,  a  simpler  scheme 
would  have  been  to  finish  ^Um  ship  by  prefeieaoe 
shares.     Then  wodd  have  still  beeu  hopea  to  the 


original  shareholders,  for  the  Great  Eastern  may 
yet  remunerate  all  parties.  One  million,  or  nearly 
one  million,  upon  a  single  ship,  is  a  great  burden 
on  the  earnings,  and  a  terrible  venture  to  the 
proprietors;  but  even  fifty  thousand  a  year,  or 
one  thousand  a  week,  may  be  overcome  by  tiie 
capacity  for  carriage  which  will  bo  possessed  by 
the  Great  Eastern.  Its  passenger  fares  to  Aus- 
tralia would  run  up  to  £120,000,  if  the  berths 
were  all  full ;  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  the  voyage  out  and  in  might  nett  two  hundred 
thousand  to  a  quarter  of  million  pounds.  The 
ship  can  carry  ten  thousand  soldiers.  There  is  an 
advantage  on  its  decks,  moreover,  for  part  of  the 
military  might  be  shipped  as  recruits,  and  un- 
shipped as  soldiers.  They  might  be  drilled  during 
the  voyage.  At  twenty  pounds  each,  which  is  a 
very  smdil  sum  indeed  for  the  conveyance  of  soU 
diers,  by  steamers,  to  India,  the  price  would  be 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  Government 
might  oppose  the  risk  of  shipping  an  army  on  a 
single  steamer ;  but  we  may  live  to  see  large  ships 
considered  safer  than  small  vessels  for  the  convey- 
ance of  soldiers.  The  estimates  are  given  only  to 
show  the  capabilities  of  the  ^large  ship  iu  earning 
money. 

Its  speed  and  its  stowage  for  all  the  coals 
necessary  upon  the  longest  possible  voyage,  if  it 
followed  the  shortest  practicable  route  from  one 
part  to  another,  are  elements  not  to  be  forgotten 
in  any  jeekoning  of  this  nature.  It  must  make 
more  voyages  in  a  given  period  than  any  existing 
vessel,  or  its  achievements  will  disappoint  every 
person — from  its  builder  to  its  visitors.  The 
passengers  require  board  and  lodging  for  a 
shorter  time  than  on  old-fashioned  ships, 
although  the  fear  that  they  will  never  be  sea-sick 
comes  up  to  chock  off  the  hope  of  economy  upon 
food.  We  can  make  nothing  of  that  item  in  our 
catalogue  of  savings. 

Next  come  goods.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  goods, 
and  the  highest  price  always  commanded ;  ten 
thousand  out  and  in  would  surely  gain  two  pounds 
per  ton  each  way,  or  forty  thousand  altogether. 
The  Great  Eastern  should  not  be  an  object  of 
despondency  even  as  a  tradmg  vessel. 

On  that  account  we  would  deem  any  effort  fair 
to  give  the  original  shareholders  some  interest  in 
their  property  and  venture.  They  deserve  support 
from  the  Government  and  the  nation.  They  gave 
their  means  to  solve  a  problem,  and  to  make  a 
profit,  but  the  problem  came  first.  To  the  Atkntio 
Telegraph  Company  two  governments  have  given 
practical  assistance.  The  Great  Eastern  is  equally 
experimental  Ita  success  would  be  equally  im- 
portant. It  would  introduce  a  new  era  in  sailing 
and  steaming,  and  take  half  their  terrors  and 
one-third  of  their  time  from  voyages. 

Britain  would  be  ashamed  if  the  Great  Eastern 
were  sold  from  its  ahorea  unfinished*  That  sale 
would  inflict  disgrace  upon  us  alL  It  would  not, 
moreover,  be  a  safe  pcwweiiBg.  A  power  has 
been  built  upon  the  Thaaea  that  mi^  be  alike 
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imp3rtant  ia  peadd  ot  war.  Sigkteen  miles  an 
hour  03mpri9e9  impunity  from  pursuit.  A  trans- 
port witlt  the  accommodation  of  the  Great  Eastern 
and  this  speed,  would  be  a  terror  in  the  channel 
during  war.  It  could  land  an  army  on  many 
points  of  the  Channel  in  three  or  four  hours. 
That  feature  in  the  ship*s  powers  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Even  as  a  transport  for  goods,  the 
material  of  war,  this  vessel  would  have  saved  its 
value  ten  times  over  during  the  Crimean  war. 

Other  vessels  of  a  aimilar  sixe  could  be  built, 
indeed ;  but  when  ?  Ia  two  years,  in  three,  or 
four.  Three  years  might  decide  a  war,  and  an 
enemy  should  not  have  a  monopoly  of  a  great 
instrument  for  three  years — even  three. 

The  Great  Eastern's  power,  as  a  battering-i  c!)t, 
baa  never  been  reckoned.  The  knock-down 
strength  of  twenty-five  thousand  tons,  at  a  spred 
of  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  must  be  overwhelming, 
and  it  will  belong  to  this  vessel.  A  ship  of  the 
line  would  go  down  at  its  tonch  like  a  shallop.  Its 
speed  would  enable  it  to  overtake  the  quickest 
sailing  or  steaming  transport.  Among  a  fleet  of 
transportsf  defended  by  a  navy,  it  would  carry 
havoc  unequalled  since  the  days  and  nights  of  the 
Armada  and  Elizabeth. 

Broadsides  could  be  poured  into  the  gigantic 
assailant,  but  that  would  be  heartless  work,  and  it 
could  be  strengthened  in  a  manner  to  defy  all 
ordinary  shell  and  shot  under  half  hundred 
weights.  It  could  be  strengthened  sufficiently  to 
use  up  many  shells  and  much  shot  before  it  were 
crippled.  It  is  a  ship  within  a  ship,  and  science 
offers  many  media  of  filling  the  vacuum  that  would 
aid  in  deadening  shot,  however  powerfully  flung. 

Our  Government  have  never  considered  the 
battering  power  of  these  "  twelve  thousand  horses" 
in  iron  cases.  The  morn  that  dawned  on  a  gallant 
navy  steaming  over  the  Channel,  with  a  hundred 
transports  in  their  wake,  would  see  a  noon  of 
suffering  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed,  if  this 
monster  of  the  sea,  cased  in  adequate  armour, 
vomiting  fire  and  shot  from  a  thousand  guns — and 
it  might  carry  them — were  set  loose  to  work  all 
the  evil  in  its  power.  Mast  and  pennon  would 
sink  beneath  its  blow,  until  the  sea  were  strewn 
with  the  wreck,  and  the  sands  covered  with  the 
dead  of  a  great  army  and  a  powerful  navy. 

The  idea  of  employing  ships  merely  to  run 
in  and  strike  down  opponents,  fighting  as  bulls 
struggle  for  supremacy,  has  been  discussed  for 
•ome  time  in  Prance.  Vessels  of  a  particular 
build  have  been  proposed;  but  in  that  combat 
weight  will  always  be  successful.  A  greater  ship 
than  the  tyrant  of  the  Thames  may  be  built  iu 
future  years;  but  they  must  be  future,  and  be 
some  way  in  the  future.  It  can  have  no  match 
on  the  waters  until  1861.  That  is  a  consideration, 
and  one  that  should  be  decisive  with  Parliament, 
in  requiring  the  Government  to  instruct  the 
Admiralty  to  make  terms  for  the  Great  Eastern, 
if  no  private  arrangement  be  completed  for  the 
employment  of  the  vessel  under  the  British  flag. 


The  large  steamer  will  Jprove  to  be  a  fcettei' 
bridge  across  the  Atlantic  than  the  cable  of  the 
Telegraph  Company  has  yet  been  beneath  its 
waters.  The  .  issue  of  the  floating  experiment  is 
even  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  speeu- 
lation  sunk  among  the  precipices  and  rocks  of  the 
Atlantic.  A  comfortable  and  rapid  passage  over 
the  ocean  is  of  more  value  to  society  on  both 
sides  than  instan  aneous  messages ;  and  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  necessary  to  try  the  experiment 
have  been  paid,  its  trial  should  now  be  secured. 

All  novelties  were  to  be  displayed  or  to  be 
employed  on  the  vessel.  The  electric  light  was 
to  cast  a  blue,  pale  radiance  over  its  way  upon  the 
waves,  marking  it  'Jor  many  miles.  The  Electric 
Telegraph  was  to  convey  the  captain's  orders  to 
enginemen  and  helmsman  with  tdl  the  quickness 
of  thought.  Gas  was  to  be  manufacted  on  the 
premises,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  passen- 
gers. A  printing-office  was  to  supply  intellectual 
wants.  The  squares  and  streets  were  to  be  named 
and  numbered.  Gay  were  all  these  visions,  and 
very  pleasant ;  but  they  were  the  indulgences  of 
youth.  Some  of  them  may  be  forgotton— none 
of  them  may  be  soon  realised ;  but  the  grand  want 
— theiship  afloat,  equipped,  andfinbhed,  and  ready 
for  work — is  still  a  practical  purpose,  which  a 
thousand  men  would  realise  before  midsummer. 

The  British  navy  has  been  a  sink  of  capital  for 
experiments.  Some  of  its  vessels  might  have  been 
sheathed  with  silver  at  the  money  paid  for  them  ; 
but  half  a  million  more  might  be  voted  for  this  ex- 
periment ;  for  it  b  not  now  altogether  in  that 
character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Great 
Eastern  is  capable  of  being  a  cheap  and  efficient 
transport.  Nothing  experimental  exists  on  that 
subject )  and  the  ship  might  be  bought  and  finished 
for  half  a  million,  or  for  £600,000. 

A  Government  that  has  conceded,  given,  and 
paid  so  much  for  the  thin  line  which  binds,  but 
binds  in  dumb  inefficiency,  Ireland  to  Newfound- 
land, should  stretch  etiquette  till  red  tape  breaks, 
before  this  ship  be  allowed  to  leave  our  waters 
under  a  foreign  flag,  or  remain  longer  a  monument 
of  niggardliness,  anchored  in  the  highway  of  the 
nation.  The  shareholders  are  entitled  to  aid  and 
to  consideration  from  their  contributions  to  the 
solutions  of  a  practical  point  in  nautical  science. 
The  public,  we  believe,  want  to  witness  the  result. 
The  steady  current  of  visitors  to  the  ship  exhibits 
a.  general  curiosity  regarding  the  **  palace  of  the 
deep,'  which  some  persons  was  pleased  to  name  it» 
although  the  palatical  attribute  are  all  prospective. 
It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  like  a  crystal 
palace,  or  any  other  strange  work  in  science.  It 
is  entitled  to  the  ssme  consideration ;  and  Parlia- 
ment must  not  meet,  and  part  again  for  the  Easter 
recess  of  1859,  wiihout  securing  the  completion  of 
our  quickest  messenger  in  peace,  and  revenger  in 
war,  unless  the  Company's  scheme  may  be  success- 
ful; but  that  we  hope  may  be  the  case,  and  that 
those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  these  pajmenia 
may  secure  the  honour  and  the  profit* 
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MY  UNCLE  AND  THE  THREE  BALLS. 


Oh !  mj  pruphetic  toul— mj  uncle.— >.BiiiiUe(. 

lie  fireelj  lent  to  all  the  poor 

\?ho-left  a  pledge  behind.-- Ottver  OdUUmiOk, 


No  one,  I  trust,  from  the  above  heading,  will 
suppose  that  I  am  about  to  talk,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  at  Arms, 
of  pedigrees,  family  quarterings,  lions  rampant, 
leopards  couchant,  or  the  like;  neither  am  I 
going  to  inflict  family  secrets  upon  the  patience 
of  those  who  wish  to  be  amused,  and  don't 
care  if  my  whole  line  of  ancestors  were  eoster- 
moDgers,  or  prime  ministers.  I  am  not 
about  to  speak  of  "my  uncle"  in  that  way,  but 
to  sketch  a  body  of  "  uncles"  generally,  none  of 
whom,  I  confess  at  starting,  are  connected  with 
me  by  the  ties  of  blood-relationship,  though  I 
have  been  on  visiting  terms  with  some  of  them, 
and  have  (or  had,  tUl  I  narrowed  my  circle  of 
acquaintance)  sundry  neat  little  cards  of  theirs 
in  my  possession,  as  memorials  of  past  intimacy. 
You  may  by  this  time  perceive,  that  I  intend 
to  speak  of  "  my  uncle  "  in  a  commercial  sense — 
"my  uncle"  round  the  comer  of  this  street,  and 
round  the  corner  of  many  and  most  other  streets 
in  London,  whether  he  rejoiceth  under  the  name 
of  Attenborough  (and  that  name  is  omnipresent 
in  the  line),  Yaughan,  Livermore,  or  Brown; 
not  to  speak  of  divers  other  uncles  whose  names 
are  Cohen,  Abrahams,  Levi,  and  Emmanuel, 
and  whose  "three  balls"  hang  up  in  golden 
splendour  over  the  various  doors  of  my  many 
uucles  in  this  modern  Babylon,  And  your 
perception  is  true ;  I  do  mean  to  speak  of  an 
uncle  in  that  sense  solely,  just  now.  And  here 
I  entreat  all  respectable  readers  to  refrain  from 
prejudice,  if  I  in  any  way  shock  their  feelings 
by  my  vulgarity,  in  selecting  such  a  vulgar  topic. 
Vulgar?  good  friend.  Undoubtedly  poverty, 
hunger,  thirst,  homeless  condition,  and  broken 
hearts  are  very  vulgar.  God  help  the  poor 
creatures  who  are  vulgar  in  that  sense  in  this 
great  town  I  their  name  is  "legion,"  and  that  for 
many  of  them  doth  "my  unele"  provide  a  Sun- 
day's dinner,  and  a  clean  shirt,  I  know  well.  It 
is  customary  with  some  people,  who  were  never 
themselves  "  hard  up,"  and  who,  of  course,  know 
nothing  about  ••  my  uncle,"  to  say  that  every 
man  who  calls  upon  his  relative  under  the  sign 
of  the  three  golden  balls,  is  of  necessity  a  scamp 
who  pawns  his  coat  for  gin.  Now  that  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  unfair  statement  of  the  case,  as  I 
hope  to  show ;  for  there  be  many  hard-working 
men  and  women  in  this  town,  with  wretched 
homes,  and  screaming  children  huddling  to- 
gether for  warmth  before  a  burned-out  fire, 
children  to  whom  meat  is  a  luxury,  from  its 
parity,  and  bread  and  butter  not  always  attain- 


able  every  day ;  there  be  many  worthy,  if 
poor,  f  people  to  whom  a  call  on  "  my  uncle  ")  is 
occasionally  indispensable;  and  though  the 
terms  exacted  for  the  kindness  conferred  are 
sometimes  called  very  cruel  by  persons  to  whom 
a  pound  was  never  worth  more  than  twenty 
shillings  at  any  time  of  their  life,  /,  who  know 
that  a  pound  is  often  worth  far  more  to  me  one 
day  than  it  could  be  on  another,  am  not  disposed 
greatly  to  grumble  thereat. 

The  Lombards  were  the  first  to  introduce 
pawnbroking  into  England;  the  three  balls 
which  hang  like  apoplectic,  overgrown  pippins 
over  my  uncle's  door,  represent  the  arms  of 
the  Lombards.  Any  person  therefore^  with  an 
historical  turn,  can  fill  his  mind  with  pictures, 
fancy-drawn,  of  the  days  when  the  Longohardi 
(a  name  derived  from  the  long  barbs  or  spears 
which  they  in  early  ages  patroniEed),  or  Lom- 
bards, overran  Italy  from  their  northern  woods 
and  sea-board;  of  the  days  when  Desiderius, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Charlemagne,  after  a  six  months'  siege  of 
Pavia;  of  the  days  when  the  Lombards  were 
dispersed,  and  came  to  England  and  other 
places  with  their  heads  full  of  money-getting 
schemes,  and  my  uncle's  present  notions  in 
full  blow,  down  to  these  unromantic  times 
when  "my  uncle"  will  be  happy  to  relieve 
you  of  any  pair  of  "  peg-tops,"  provided  they 
be  not  in  holes,  which  you  may  please  to  deposit 
under  his  care,  and  to  advance  you  a  given 
sum,  at  the  rate  of  4(f.  in  the  pound  for  every 
calendar  month's  interest,  and  3^.  in  the  pound 
for  sums  exceeding  two  pounds  and  under  ten 
pounds,  as  by  law  provided. 

There  are  other  points  of  view  arising  out  of 
the  affair  which  are  worth  attention — and,  firstly, 
let  us  speak  of  the  shop  itself.  A  pawnbroker's 
is  often  to  be  found  at  the  corner  of  a 
street ;  and  there  may  be  a  good  reason  for  this 
choice.  There  is  a  •'jewellery  business"  carried 
on  in  the  front,  and  at  the  corner  side-doors, 
people  can  be  seen  slily  walking  into  those 
queer-looking  little  places,  which  slightly  re- 
semble sentry-boxes  or  confessionals,  wherein 
are  pawned  rings  watches,  coats,  vests, 
shawls,  "inexpressibles,"  plate,  jewellery,  pipes 
(if  meerschaum  and  silver-mounted),  cigar-cases, 
tools,  flat-irons,  linen,  boots,  pictures,  guns, 
fishing-rods,  books  (occasionally  Bibles),  and 
every  other  good  which  the  heart  of  man  can 
conceive,  or  the  pocket  of  man  purchase.  All 
these  things  go  into  the  little  boxes,  and  are 
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folded  up  and  deposited  by  passionless  young 
gentlemen  with  many  rings  on  their  fingers,  large 
breast-pins,  and  dog-chain-like  watch-guards — 
and  these  are  my  uncle's  assistants.  Were  you 
ever,  good  reader,  at  a  pawnbroker's  sale  of  un- 
redeemed pledges?  If  you  have  been,  you  must 
have  shared  my  wonder,  wherever  all  those  ex- 
traordinary things  ccmld  have  come  from,  and 
what  was  the  history  of  the  pawners?  There  is 
a  wide  field  for  conjecture  at  once  afforded  you. 
Fancy  can  paint  many  pictures  for  a  thinking 
man  in  that  way.  Come  with  *rae  to  Moses 
Levi's  shop  in  the  next  street — let  us  suppose 
it  is  necessary  (mind,  I  only  say,  "  suppose  " — 
so  don't  be  angry)  for  one  or  both  of  us  to 
pawn  our  watches.  We  slip  slouchingly 
round  the  corner  out  of  a  great  thoroughfare, 
glance  nervously  [(at  least  you  would)  up  and 
down  and  around  to  aee  if  anyone  is  observing 
and  then— enter  a  little  box,  and  find  it, 
to  our  disgust,  tenanted  by  some  two  or  three 
intending  pawners,  waiting  their  turn  behind 
a  vociferous  and  whiskey-exhaling  Irishwoman, 
who,  with  a  rich  Cork  brogue,  is  extolling  the 
merits  of  a  staring  shawl,  for  which  she  wants 
the  reasonable  sum  of  two  shillings  lent  for  a 
short  time,  and  *'8ure  to  take  it  out,  ye  know." 
But  the  sbawi  is  greatly  the  worse  for  wear — 
the  fringe  is  worn  and  the  plaid-pattern  looks 
thinner  than  the  pawnbroker's  shopman  thinks 
a  shawl  of  the  kind  ouffkt  to  look  when  two 
shillings  is  asked  upon  it.  Eighteen-pence  is 
offered,  and  noisily  refused.  But  the  pawn- 
broker is  inexorable — eighteen-pence  is  taken — 
the  shawl  is  neatly  folded  up — and,  by  the  way, 
who  ever  could  fold  up  a  garment  like  a  pawn- 
broker's assistant? — a  ticket  is  produced — a 
name  written  on  it — a  name  in  this  case  as  well 
known  to  the  boy  as  the  owner,  perhaps — and 
Poll  Flaherty  rushes  out  to  a  dram-shop,  and 
drinks  down  the  eighteen-pence  speedily.  But 
that  is  only  one  of  the  scenes— and*  by  no 
means  the  most  common.  Take  another ;  for 
pawners  are  not  all  either  drunkards,  or  Irish 
apple  women.  Poll  Flaherty's  place  is  occupied 
by  a  young  man  in  black,  whose  clothes  are  of  the 
nature  denominated  "  shabby  genteel " — and  a 
▼eiy  expressive  phrase  that  is.  There  is  a  well- 
bound  book  in  his  hand,  with  certain  arms 
and  quarterings  on  the  cover ;  that  volume  is  a 
fine  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  was  a  school 
frize,  long  years  ago  given  to  this  poor  scholar; 
^ko,  since  then  has  found,  that  the  muses  be- 
stow no  auch  prizes  in  every  day  life — and  that 
poor  Chatterton  was  very  near  the  truth  when 
he  said,  in  the  bitterness  of  a  crazed  brain,  and 
a  blighted  heart,  "  Curse  the  muses,  they  axe 
the  parents  of  poverty  and  insanity!"  And 
as  the  shopman  dallies  over  an  old  pledge  just 
come  down  "the  spout"  (by  which  term  is 
designated,  a  long  narrow  kind  of  box  or 
wooden  pipe,  which  goes  up  to  the  warehouse 


where  the  pawns  are  deposited  till  chdmed — and 
down  which  they  are  sent  in  a  basket,  or  with  a 
hook  by  the  attendant  upstairs,  to  the  men  in 
the  shop  below),  the  poor  student  sadly  turns 
over  the  leaves  of  his  school  prize.  Perhaps  I 
am  in  error — ^perhaps  the  sun  through  the  shop 
window  is  too  dazzling — ^bot  those  dark,  intel- 
lectual eyes  of  his  seem  dim,  as  though  with  a 
mist  of  tears.  He  thinks  of  school  days,  and 
of  school  honours;  he  remembers  a  time  when — 

"  Speed  was  in  bis  footsteps, 
And  hope  within  his  eye, 
And  the  soul  of  Poesy 
Was  his  dear  ally-— 

When  his  sleep  was  haunted  by  TisioBs  of 
distant  fame,  when  intellectual  labour  was  a 
pleasure,  ere  he  came  to  London  to  sell  his 
brains  for  bread ;  and  the  manly  heart  sickens, 
and  the  pale  face  grows  paler  still.  But  the 
shopman's  sharp,  "  Now,  sir,"  rouses  him  from 
his  reverie ;  the  book  is  placed  on  the  counter, 
a  few  shillings  are  asked,  the  sum  refused,  even 
those  few  shillings!  The  poor  youth  sighs, 
that  book  cost  him  many  an  hour  of  hard  read- 
ing at  school  to  obtain — ^but  no  matter — it 
must  be  pawned  for  what  the  shopman  chooses 
to  lend— or  the  student  will  go  supperlesa  to 
bed.  The  money  is  counted  down — ^the  name 
of  the  owner — or  rather  the  name  he  pleases  to 
give — ^written  on  the  ticket — a  duplicate  handed 
to  the  borrower — ^and  Shakespeare  goes  alofL 
The  student  turns  away,  sick  at  heart,  hurries 
home  to  his  lonely  garret,  and  the  next  pawner 
steps  briskly  up  to  the  counter.  This  is  another 
kind  of  pledge  and  pawner  altogether.  B'lt  he 
deserves  a  separate  paragraph  to  himself. 

Have  my  readers  ever  heard  of  people  getting 
their  living — ay,  and  a  good  living,  too — by 
pawning  ?  Such  is  the  case,  strange  and  con* 
tradictory  as  it  may  seem  at  first.  Did  you 
ever  observe  in  the  pawnbrokers'  windows  certain 
gold  watches  ticketed  at  ridiculously  low  prices? 
"  What  of  that?"  you  will  ask.  A  great  dead. 
These  watches  were  pawned  by  the  men  I  speak 
of,  some  year  or  more  ago,  and  are  now  for  sale 
so  cheap.  There  is,  or  was  till  very  lately,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  a 
hard-working  jeweller,  who  made  up  watches  for 
the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  pawning !  He 
employed  agents  as  pawners ;  and  the  profits  of 
the  trade  were  so  great  as  to  enable  him  to  pay 
these  men  good  weekly  wages.  Tou  will  here 
probably  conjecture  that  these  watches  were 
made  of  imitation  gold.  No  audi  thing :  for 
the  pawnbrokers  would  soon  discover  base 
metal  by  their  tests  behind  the  counter,  and  the 
pawner  would  be  given  in  charge,  perhaps. 
Such  watches  are  of  good  average  gold,  but 
the  **  movements  "  are  of  foreign  manufacture — 
made  possibly  for  the  purpose — bought  "for  an 
old  song,"  and  nearly  worthless.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  tlie  pawner  at  the  counter  before  us. 
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Imagine  a  dapper  little  personage,  with  a  hat 
shining  and  well  conditioned,  irreproachable 
boots,  and  a  thoroughly  respectable  look.  Ob- 
serve him  handling  a  watch,  suspended  to  a 
good  (mosaic)  chain,  taking  it  from  its  swivel, 
and  laying  it  on  the  counter.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  pawnbroker  only  takes  the  actual 
intrinsio  value  of  the  gold  of  a  watch,  into 
consideration.  That  it  is  nai  so  very  often,  our 
friend  could  tell  us.  He  has  his  margin  given 
him  ere  he  leaves  his  employer.  He  is  to  ask 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  there  is  a  reserve 
price.  Some  pawnbrokers  give  more  than  others 
and  these  are  the  selected  victims.  Some  have 
young  and  inexperienced  shopmen.  These  are, 
on  entrance,  perhaps  to  be  seen  through  the 
front  window ;  our  friend  rushes  in  when  the 
master  is  out  of  the  way.  He  asks  a  pound  or 
two  over  the  actual  value  of  the  gold ;  he  flat- 
ters the  young  shopman  by  observing  that  he 
knows  his  master  understands  these  things 
better  than  Mr.  So  and  So  over  the  way — and 
that  is  why  he  came  to  him,  and  he  is  rather 
pressed  for  time.  The  young  embiyo  tests  the 
gold,  thinks  the  cases  neatly  made,  sees  that  the 
watch  (at  present)  is  going  well;  the  pawner 
talks  glibly  the  whole  time,  with  an  air  of 
perfect  nonchalance,  telling  the  shopman  that 
he  need  not  trouble  himself  to  put  that  watch 
up  into  the  warehouse,  as  it  will  be  "taken  out*' 
next  week,  safe  enough,  being  a  present  from  a 
grandfather  (lies  ad  libitum  of  course),  and 
finally  the  watch  is  pawned  for  more  than  its 
value,  and  the  pawner,  chuckling,  goes  on  his 
way  rejoicing !  This  is  another  phase  of  exist- 
ence. However  the  enormous  profits  of  the 
trade  enable  them  to  stand  many  such  losses. 
And,  the  victim  after  all  may  sell  the  watch 
to  some  one  else  for  a  clear  profit,  but  that  is 
his  **  look  out'*  entirely. 

A  pawnbroker's  shop  is  a  very  sad  scene  of 
daily  town  life,  and  much  sin  and  misery  enter 
its  doors.  In  the  next  little  box  to  the  poor 
curate,  who  is  perhaps  pawning  his  ring  to  pay 
his  bootmaker  for  repairs,  may  be  a  dirty  drab 
pledging  her  child's  boots  for  gin ;  or  a  widow 
doing  the  same  with  her  dead  husband's  picture 
for  what  the  gold  round  the  miniature  will 
fetch. 

Look  at  that  tall,  thin  woman,  in  widow's  cap 
and  weeds,  still  passing  beautiful,  though  her 
attenuated  features  tell  sad  tales  of  genteel 
poverty,  and  hard  bitter  struggles  to  keep  up 
appearances  in  the  very  teeth  of  sh^er  want. 
In  her  hand  is  an  exquisitely  painted  miniature. 
Look  at  it  in  its  shagreen  case  and  gold  back — 
and  then  at  her.  That  is  the  picture  of  her  lost 
husband — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this — for 
see  how  she  looks  upon  it  tenderly,  and  then 
sighs  eie  she  lays  it  on  the  counter  with  a  half 
shudder.  Since  the  gallant  soul  of  that  soldier- 
husband  passed  away,  years  ago,  at  Aliwal,  she 


>  has  found  her  pension  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  family  he  left  behind.  One  son  is  a  hope* 
less  cripple,  the  other  a  prodigal,  and  she  and 
her  daughter  work  hard  at  tuition,  to  keep  a 
decent  roof  over  their  heads.  No  matter— 
the  evil  day  has  come — ^the  non-payment  of  a 
pupil's  schooling  in  her  little  day-school  hat 
bitterly  disappointed  her;  they  have  hardly 
bread  to  eat  at  home,  and  the  sick  son  requires 
nourishment  The  picture  must  be  pawned^- 
it  will  surely,  fetch  something.  She  lives  in 
furnished  lodgings,  or  she  would  have  sold 
eveiything  ere  that  should  go.  But  something  * 
will  happen  for  the  best — she  will  "  take  it  out 
on  Monday."  Poor  soul,  so  say  many,  few 
whom  that  wished-for  "  Monday  "  never  comes 
ataU. 

There  are  many  life  histories  to  be  guessed  at 
over  the  pawn-broker's  counter,  and  many  of 
the  broken-hearted  go  into  his  shop : — artists 
who  must  pawn  the  favourite  picture  which  was 
to  have  been  finished  and  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  the  best  room  and  in  the  best 
light,  but  somehow  or  other  missed  Trafiilgar 
Square  and  found  its  way  into  this  warehouse ; 
wives  who  have  been  driven  by  dire  starvation 
after  many  hours  of  misery,  to  pawn  their  very 
wedding  rings  for  bread ;  lovers  in  plenty 
come  here.  Do  they  not  P  if  they  don't,  how 
do  you  account  for  so  many  souvenirs  of  affec- 
tion exposed  for  sale  in  the  window,  after  the 
year  of  redemption  has  passed  byP  Flatten 
your  nose  against  the  plate-glass  shop-front— « 
look  at  all  those  lockets,  with  hair  of  every 
shade  from  blonde  to  black,  from  black  to  grey 
— from  the  silky,  flaxen  hair  of  infancy  to  the 
iron-grey  lock  of  middle-aged  manhood,  down 
to  the  snow-white  straggling  curl  of  decrepitude 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave.  There,  in  that 
locket,  may  be  all  that  an  anxious  mother  could 
rescue  from  corruption,  ere  she  committed  her 
first-born  to  the  cold  ground ;  in  another  may 
be  the  glossy  tress  cut  from  among  the  cluster- 
ing curls  of  some  pretty  little  girl  who  was 
dearly  loved  by  the  poor  pawner  in  days  gone  by, 
who  may  have  died  early  or  lived  to  marry  that 
hungry -eyed  man  who  is  now  pawning  a  frail 
ffoge  d^ amour  in  its  golden  case  for  ten  shillings. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined,  that  the  pawn- 
brokers must  make  enormous  profits,  but 
balanced  against  these,  must  be  put  theur  losses 
by  the  receipt  of  the  stolen  property  which  they 
may  have  to  return  to  the  lawful  owners,  when 
discovered,  and  in  nine  such  cases  out  of  ten  they 
get  nothing  for  their  trouble,  besides  losing  the 
money  lent  into  the  bargain.  By  Statute  L 
Jas.  L  c.  21,  it  is  provided  that  the  salt  of  any 
goods  wrongfully  taken  to  a  pawnbroker's  in 
London,  or  within  ten  miles  thereof,  shall  not 
alter  the  property  thereof.  And  again,  if  plate 
be  left  to  a  man  for  his  life-use  only,  and  he 
pawn  it,  the  pawnbroker  has  no  lien  on  it ;  for 
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the  person  '^  in  remaiader  "  may  recover  it  from 
him  by  an  action.  And  sach  and  similar  losses 
often  occur. 

I  could  fill  a  chapter  with  disquisitions 
on  odd  things  pawned.  I  once  saw  a 
strange  occurrence  at  a  West-End  pawn- 
broker's— ^known  to  many  fast  and  slow  men 
about  town  as  the  most  liberal  in  his  allowances 
and  the  most  delightfully  indifferent  as  to  the 
hind  of  thing  pawned  (t.  e.  intrinsic  value  of 
course  oonsidered),  of  any  of  his  London  bre- 
thren. It  was  about  nine  o'clock — ^pawnbrokers 
are  open  till  long  past  that  hour  on  Saturday 
evenings — one  night  when  I,  just  then  engaged 
in  certain  friendly  transactions  in  the  shop,  saw 
a  cab  stop  outside,  and  an  old  woman  of  eighty 
alight  therefrom.  Instead  of  coming  round  to 
the  side  door  into  one  of  the  aforesaid  little 
boxes,  provided  by  the  considerate  proprietor 
for  secresy,  this  old  woman  walked  straight 
into  the  front  door  of  the  shop.  I  looked  at 
her  attentively  from  my  place  in  my  little  box; 
she  was  evidently  a  person  who  had  seen  better 
days,  and  whose  previous  station  in  society, 
whatever  it  might  now  be,  had  been  good.  Now 
she  had  come  out  in  wet  weather  to  pawn— 
what?  ^^Risum  ieneath^  aTJuei,"  as  Horace 
hath  it  in  an  edition  of  nine  which  is  now  (to 
be  consistent  and  preserve  the  **  dramatic  unities)" 
— I  bktth  whOe  I  sa^  it — in  lien  shut  up. 

I  gathered  her  history  afterwards  from  the 
shopman,  who  knew  her  well.  I  will  first  tell 
you  what  she  brought  with  her.  She  first  pro- 
duced an  old  pair  of  spectacles ;  but  these  had 
been  worn  so  thin  and  were  of  such  a  queer 
pattern  that  they  fetched  little  or  nothing. 
She  was  not  the  least  taken  aback.  I  watched 
her  narrowly,  and  am  sure  she  did  not  expect 
the  half-crown  she  finally  got  for  them.  There 
was  a  pause — the  poor  old  woman,  turning 
her  back  to  the  shopman,  put  her  hand  into 
her  month.  I  shuddered ;  did  this  venerable 
relative  actually  contemplate  suicide  by  prussic 
acid,  or  any  other  uncomfortable  poison  in  the 
PharmacopoBin  P  No  such  thing.  A  moment 
more,  and  a  set  of  false  teeth,  in  gold  mountings, 
lay  upon  the  counter  before  my  astonished  eyes. 
Was  she  going  to  pawn  her  very  teeth,  then  ? 
Certainly  she  was,  and  did  pawn  them,  then  and 
there,  for  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence;  and 
departed,  with  the  money  and  a  toothless  jaw, 
or  that  night.  I  was  subsequently  informed 
hat  she  was  the  widow  of  a  physician,  who  had 
left  her  with  only  a  small  annuity  of  some  60Z. 
a  year,  with  which  she  had  managed  for  many 
years  past  to  get  very  drunk  daily,  on  mm  and 
water,  in  a  garret  in  Soho  where  she  residedv 
Drink  was  to  her  the  summum  bonum  of  life;  to 
purchase  sum  she  constantly  pawned  her  teeth 
for  a  day  or  two,  taking  them  out  regularly,  to 
the  great  profit  andamusement  of  the  pawnbroker. 
That  old  lady  has  doubtless  long  ago  paid  the  debt 


of  nature — ^and  those  gold-monnted  ivories  of  heis 
may,  even  now,  f or  aU  /  can  tell  (for  not  having 
recently  occasion  to  visit  my  friend),  be  grinning 
at  the  aforesaid  pawnbroker,  or  be  displayed 
with  many  others  in  some  advertising  dentist's 
glass  frame  in  Oxford  street,  to  the  edification 
of  all  passers  by,  who  little  know  that  those 
very  teeth,  in  the  lifetime  of  their  quondam 
owner,  were  pawned  for  rum  1 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  drunken  Irish 
"navvy"  at  Kensington,  who  went  regulariy 
wrong  on  Saturday  night,  and  never  was  sober 
till  the  following  Monday  morning.  He  was  a 
single  man  and  had  no  one  to  look  after  him  or 
his  money  and  goods.  Accordingly  every  Satur- 
day night  he  pawned  all  the  dothes  he  had, 
save  those  upon  his  person,  his  watch,  and  to  a 
third  of  his  wages,  viz.,  one  pound  in  gold — 
which  he  regularly  took  out,  paying  a  month's 
interest  for  the  few  shillings  {few  bjf  his  own 
special  request)  borrowed  on  such  excellent 
security.  I  have  occasionally  heard — but  [ 
doubt  this — of  j  authors  pawning  their  MSS. 
I  myself  fancy  most  authors  would  find  an  old 
warming-pan  produce  more  than  all  the  epics 
and  love-stories  penned  since  the  days  of  Homer. 
There  is  no  poetry  in  the  pawnbroker's  soul, 
though  many  nicely-bound  volumes  thereof  axe 
in  his  shop.  There  was  once  a  notorious 
swindler  standing  at  a  pawnbroker's  counter, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  owner  (is  it  not 
strange,  by  the  way,  the  French  call  the  money- 
lender "  ma  tante  " — queer  change  of  sex  !)— 
to  lend  him  a  sovereign  on  a  suspicious-looldng 
watch,  which  did  not  seem  like  gold  of  very 
high  quality.  He  solemnly  assured  the  pawn- 
broker that  he  should  take  the  watch  out  in  a 
few  days  *'  upon  his  honour."  The  latter  grimly 
smiling,  said,  "Honour?  honour?  yon  know  I 
can't  pin  a  ticket  to  your  honour  !  " 

I  hear  men  say  hard  things  of  the  Lombard, 
but  I  heed  them  not.  "  Take  him  for  all  in  all/' 
there  are  more  injurious  trades  to  society,  if  he 
is  used  properly.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  asked, "  What 
is  a  pound  ?*'  and  tarried  for  an  answer.  The 
same  statesman  defended  loans  at  interest:  a 
pound  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch,  according  to 
the  variety  or  plenty  of  coin.  A  pound  in  the 
pocket  to-night,  may  save  a  ruined  wretch  from 
leaping  into  the  Thames ;  a  pound  to  that  man 
next  day  would  be  worth  nothing ;  and  if  "  my 
uncle"  does  charge  you  one  penny  for  the  use  of 
five  shillings  for  one  calendar  month,  it  may  be 
that  the  convenience  is  worth  its  cost,  and  that 
a  starving  family  may  be  provided  with  supper, 
who  otherwise  must  have  gone  without.  Lastly, 
in  our  nresent  artificial  state  of  society,  the 
pawnbroker  may  be  necessary — a  necessary 
evil,  if  you  please — but  still  necessary;  and 
talk  as  men  may,  and  will,  their  talking 
will  not  abolish  from  our  thoroughfares  the  shop 
AND  THfi  Three  Balls, 
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PECULIARITIES    OF    LANGUAGE. 


No  people  in  the  known  world  are  more  de- 
termined in  murdering  their  language  than,  the 
English.  There  is  a  degree  of  ingenuity  in 
their  grammatical  inaccuracy  which  almost  ex- 
cites our  admiration.  The  misconstruction  of 
an  Englishman's  sentence  is  unique  and  mar- 
vellous. A  pronoun  of,the  first  person  singular 
we  find  tacked  to  a  verb  of  the  third  person,  in 
the  most  cold-blooded  manner,  and  by  indis- 
soluble bonds.  *'  When  I  sees  him,"  says  the 
butcher's  boy,  "  I  says  to  him,  says  I,  you're  a 
bkckguard,  you  is.  And  then  I  knocks  him 
down  with  my  fist."  The  butcher's  boy  is 
impolite,  the  ^'politesse"  of  society  he  strangely 
disregards,  but  we  would  pardon  that  fault  in 
consideration  of  his  calling,  if  he  would  only 
convey  his  oflfensive  terms  in  correct  language. 

At  present,  the  little  ragged  urchins  of  Lon- 
don have  a  distich  with  which  they  salute  every 
pedestrian  lady  whose  petticoats  exhibit  the 
ample  rotundity  of  the  present  fashion.  The 
verse  runs  thus, — 

"  Ladies*  legs  am  grown  so  thin, 
Them's  forced  to  wear  the  crin-o-lin." 

There  is  a  perplexing  degree  of  ambiguity  in 
the  above.  We  do  not  exactly  see  whether  the 
"legs"  or  the  "ladies"  are  compelled  to  wear 
the  swelling  garment.  But  the  ambiguity  is 
nothing  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  rules  of 
Lindley  Murray  are  outraged.  "  I  doesn't  want 
none  o*  your  impedence,"  remarked  an  irate 
cook  to  a  rebellious  housemaid ;  "  I  ain't  a  going 
to  take  nothink  of  it."  Lindley  Murray  says 
"two  negatives"  make  an  affirmative.  The 
lower  orders  of  England  make  that  rule  null 
and  void. 

And  then  the  pronunciation!  The  H's 
dropped  where  they  should  be  put  in,  and  put 
in  where  they  should  be  dropped.  It  really 
takes  you  some  moments  to  construe  a  sentence 
under^ these  difficulties.  "  I've  such  a  norrid  ead- 
ake,  I  can't  heat,"  was  the  apologetic  remark  of 
a  lady,  as  a  gentleman  solicited  the  honour  of 
handing  her  down  to  supper.  He  was  amply 
repaid  for  the  loss  of  that  honour  by  the 
delieioos  sentence  which  had  met  his  ear. 
"  Ang  up  your  at  in  the  all,"  was  the  dictate  of 
another  hospitable  matron  to  a  peculiarly  wel- 
come guest,  "  and  make  yourself  at  ome."  Now 
these  abominations  are  not  of  uncommon  oe- 
currence.  Go  into  any  shop,  and  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  have  something  recommended 
to  your  notice  as  being  peculiarly  "  andsome." 

A  gentleman,  one  in  his  own  esteem  at  least, 
became  energetic  on  the  subject  of  the  statue  o 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Hyde  Park  Comer.f 
••When  I  look  at  it,"  he  said,  assuming  a 
martial  tone  and  air,  and  holding  out  one  arm 
to  give  force  to  his  words,  "  When  I  look  at  it, 
the  hye  of  the  orse  happears  to  be  alf " 


What  it  appeared  to  be  we  forget,  we  were 
absorbed  by  the  refleetions  induced  by  the 
peculiarly  strange  disposition  of  the  letter  H. 
Now  there  were  exactly  the  right  number  of  H*s 
in  the  sentence,  only  unfortunately  misplaced. 
We  should  like  to  ask  these  misconstruers  for 
the  rule  they  go  by ;  we  would  require  them  to 
state  how  the  H's  are  to  be  peppered  in,  and 
what  vowels  should  be  aspirated  in  order  that 
the  euphony  of  sound  may  not  be  lost.  Their 
euphony,  we  would  say, 

The  Irish  do  not  commit  these  blunders,  un- 
less indeed  they  remove  to  England  and  learn 
them  there ;  neither  do  the  Scotch.  They  be- 
long to  England,  and  to  England  only.  The 
Irishman  has  his  peculiar  nationality  of  speech. 
"And  a  blessing  on  yer  honour,"  he  says, 
**  and  it's  the  face  of  ye  I'm  glad  to  see,  and 
may-be  ye  didn't  forget  poor  Pat  in  the  day  of 
your  joy."  There  is  no  ungrammatical  mis- 
construction there.  An  English  peasant  would 
have  rendered  it  thus,  "  I  wishes  you  well,  sir, 
and  I  hopes  you  didn't  forget  the  likes  of  I 
when  you  was  so  appy."  That,  would  have 
been  the  Englishman's  greeting.  Then  the 
Scotch  again  are  perfectly  grammatical  in  dic- 
tion; a  Scotchman  would  have  expressed  the 
same  hope,  characteristically  it  is  true,  but 
correctly.  "  And  I'm  unco  glad  to  see  ye,"  he 
would  say,  "  for  I  ken  weel  ye  did  na  forget  me 
in  the  day  of  your  muckle  weel  doin." 

But  although  the  Irish  and  Scotch  shame 
England  in  point  of  grammar,  they  have  their 
peculiarities,  and  very  provoking  ones  too, 
with  regard  to  Scotland  especially.  And  the 
most  tormenting  habit  of  lingual  communi- 
cation of  the  Scotch  is  that  of  their  never, 
under  the  most  pressing  circumstances,  giving  a 
straightforward  answer.  If  you  asked  a  Scotch- 
man whether  his  wife  was  dead  or  alive,  or 
made  any  other  query  of  equal  importance,  he 
would  be  sure  to  answer,  "Do  you  ken  she  may 
be  the  dne  or  the  other?"  giving  a  question  as 
an  answer  to  your  question.  The  following 
dialogue  between  a  lady  and  a  Scotch  peasant 
actually  occurred  last  summer.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  lady  had  been  exploring  one 
of  the  mountain  paths,  when  a  large  and  heavy 
looking  cloud  which  threatened  rain,  induced 
her  to  retrace  her  steps  and  seek  a  nearer  way 
to  home. 

She  was  uncertain  of  the  tendency  of  this 
path,  and  was  very  glad  to  meet  a  peasant 
woman,  to  whom  she  applied  for  information. 
It  must  be  premised,  that  the  lady  was  on  the 
western  side  of  Scotland,  which  will  account  for 
the  substitution  of  "no"  for  ••na,"  used  in 
other  localities. 

English  Lady. — ^My  good  woman,  can  you 
tell  mc  the  way  to  D— : — ? 
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pscuLiABirna  or  lakouagb. 


Seaiek  F^asanL—Vfetl  1  perhaps  ye'U  like  to 
go  along  the  brae,  and  tak  the  road  doon  the 
bum. 

B.Lady, — How  far  is  it? 

8>  Peasant, — If  ye'r  no  great  walker  ye'll 
find  it  a  good  step. 

E.  Ikufy.— But  how  far  is  it? 

8.  Peasant. — ^Weei!  it'll  be  no  yera  great 
distance. 

E,  Lacfy. — Is  it  a  mile  ? 

8.  Peasant — ^D'ye  mean  an  English  or  a 
Scotch  mile? 

E.  Lady. — How  long  shall  I  lake  to  walk  it? 

8.  Peasant. — Weell  it  just  depends  on  how 
ye  walk. 

E,  Lady. — Gonld  ytm  get  there  in  ten  minutes? 

8.  Pemaid. — I'm  no  rera  sure. 

E.  Lady  (looking  up). — I  am  afraid  it  will 
rain  before  I  can  get  there. 

8.  Peasant^ — Wecl !  ye  may  be  richt. 

E.  Lady  (in  a  state  of  irritation). — Can  you 
giro  me  a  straightforward  answer? 

8.  Peasant, — I'm  thinking  there  may  be  twa 
answew  to  that  word. 

E.  /^adfy.— Can  you  not  say  " yes"  or  "no?" 

8.  Peasant.— UsLy  be  the  "yes"  or  "no" 
won't  fit. 

And  this  is  the  general  routine  of  question  and 
counter-question  pursued,  before  anything  like 
a  correct  reply  can  be  obtained. 

On  the  Continent  again,  the  lower  classes 
speak  with  grammatical  accuracy.  Take  the 
rrench  to  begin  with.  You  never,  by  any 
chance,  hear  a  French  person  of  the  lower  classes 
say  "  Je  a  " — yet  that  is  simply  the  equivalent 
to  our  "  I  has.  The  latter  phrase  is  common 
enough  in  London,  where  every  itinerant  vender 
of  fruit,  who  hurts  his  own  conscience  by  the  fib, 
and  hopes  to  excite  your  compassion,  and 
damage  your  pocket  by  the  assertion,  boldly 
exclaims  "  I  has'nt  sold  nothing  to  day,*'  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone,  by-the-by,  breaking 
two  grammatical  rules  in  one  short  sentence. 

Even  the  genders,  those  quicksands  of  English 
aspirants  to  foreign  diction,  appear  to  come 
naturally  to  the  French.  There  must  be  some 
strange  defect  in  "  ear,"  one  would  imagine,  to 
account  for  the  horrible  lack  of  accuracy  in  the 
mode  of  speech  in  England. 

Again  the  German  construes  his  own  sentences 
well.  He  may  hiss  out  his  "  Steins"  and  other 
words,  and  perpetrate  abominable  nrovincialisms, 
but  he  never  exclaims,  even  in  the  moment  of 
the  most  unguarded  excitement,  "  Ich  hat,"  also 
the  equivalent  of  the  apple  venders,  "  I  has," 

Then  the  Italians,  with  their  soft  liquid 
tongue.  Even  the  little  dirty  "  hurdy-gurdy" ' 
boy,  who  sticks  his  head  on  one  side  and  drawls 
out  "  Ah,  Signora,"  with  a  grin  which  elongates 
his  mouth  to  twice  its  original  size,  asks  you 
for  a  penny  in  good  grammar.  "  Date-mi  un 
denaro,"  he  says,  instead  of  "  Give  I  a  penny," 


which  might  have  been  the  request  firom  an 
English  mouth  of  the  same  calibre.  Next  door 
to  Italian,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  very  ill- 
built  partition,  is  Neapolitan.  Photographs  are 
generally  ugly  likenesses;  the  similarity  to 
the  original  is  undoubted,  but  the  original  does 
not  feel  flattered  by  the  similarity.  Neapolitan 
is  a  photograph  of  Italian — an  ugly  likeness. 
A  more  villanous  orthography,  or  determined 
clipping  of  every  word  which  can  be  clipped, 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  For  instance,  in 
an  old  Neapolitan  song,  we  find  the  following 
lines,  which  exemplify  the  vile  spelling  and 
orthography.  The  gentleman  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  speaker  or  singer,  has  been  describing 
the  kind  of  person  he  wishes  for  a  wife,  and  the 
concluding  stanza,  as  will  be  seen,  describes  the 
sort  of  person  he  would  not  take  at  any  price. 
The  verses  are  not  worth  transcribing,  except  as 
a  specimen  of  the  dissonant  patois  of  the  Nea- 
politan tongue ;  they  run  thus  :•— 

**  Non  Yoglia  gii  na  statua 
Che  non  se  moye  mai 
Chelle  ffigUole  ponteehe 
Che  songo  tanta  goaie 
Na  nenna  che  ffii  lefreche 
Me  pote  ncojeta.*' 

The  ''na"  is  of  course  an  abbreviation  of  the 
article  "  una  "  in  Italian,  and  we  have  the  double 
consonant,  in  the  words  "  ffigliole  "  and  "  fi'a." 
What  use  this  double  letter  can  be  of  we  cannot 
discover,  and  we  doubt  if  the  Neapolitans 
themselves  can  assign  aresison  for  the  absurdity. 
Foreigners,  whether  Italians,  Germans,  Frendi- 
men,  or  of  any  other  civilized  nation,  who  study 
English,  and  understand  it  well,  remark  the 
inaccuracy  of  its  general  use  at  home.  And  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  well-educated 
foreiguers,  who  speak  the  English  language 
fluently,  make  fewer  grammatical  blunders  than 
the  English  do  themselves.  The  reason  is  ob* 
vious,  they  have  learnt  to  speak  by  rule,  and 
not  by  ear,  hence  tbeii  diction  is  correct. 

Grammatlcul  inaccuracy  is  not  confined  to  the 
lower  classes  only.  Pei-sons  of  education  and 
refinement  in  England  are  extremely  inconect 
in  speech.  They  become  accustomed  to  errors 
by  the  constant  habit  of  hearing  them,  and  so 
th^  pass  unnoticed — ^but  nevertheless  they  exist, 
and  to  a  great  extent.  How  usual  it  is  to  hear 
a  person,  when  speaking  of  some  future  date, 
say,  "  Next  Sunday  is  the  first."  "  Is  it,"  we 
would  ask,  "  how  can  the  future  be  the  present?" 
The  coming  Sunday  belongs  to  the  future,  and. 
therefore,  the  future  tense  must  belong  to  it. 
Next  Sunday  will  be  the  first  day  of  the  month 
when  it  arrives,  but  at  present  it  m— not.  And 
a  multitude  of  other  errors  might  be  noticed, 
but  as  they  do  not  possess  the  ingenious  origi- 
nality of  the  "crin-o-/m"  distich  we  don't 
mention  them. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  grammar  becomea  a 
dpher  in  England.     English  girls  know  no 
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more  of  their  own  languace,  than  they  do  of 
their  mother'9  cookery  booKS,  and  that  is  little 
enough.  They  learn  by  ear  to  speak  their 
native  tongue,  and  undoubtedly  that  M'ould  be 
the  best  kind  of  teaching,  were  that  which  they 
study  from  correct — ^but  it  is  not  correct — and, 
therefore,  the  teaching  is  bad.  Children  are 
left  to  the  care  of  ungrammatical  servants — that 
is  one  cause  of  error.  The  housemaid  has 
been  bred  on  a  redundancy  of  negatives,  and 
misapplication  of  moods  and  tenses.  "I  aint 
a  going  to  give  you  no  more,"  in  reference  to 
her  dinner  or  some  other  meal,  would  probably 
be  one  of  the  first  truths  impressed  on  her 
ill  rant  mind.  Other  sentences  of  similar  mis- 
construction would  make  up  her  modicum  of 
conversational  food,  until  she  fed  entirely  on 
bad  grammar  ;*and  it  became  incorporated  with 
her  being. 

£ng)ish  d<nnestie  servants  speak  infamously. 
Take  an  English  nurse  of  common  standing,  and 
a  Fiench  "  bonne."  The  one  will  have  a  vul- 
gar, ungrammatical  tongue,  the  other  will  speak 
oorreetly,  although  her  accent — ^if  she  be  from 
the  provinces  of  France— will  be  provincial. 

Tet  it  is  important  for  children,  that  they 
should  have  those  about  them  who  will  present 
to  them  a  correct,  rather  than  a  false,  model  for 
ioiitation.  A  respectable  and  excellent  woman, 
who  was  servant  to  two  young  English  ladies, 
was  so  faithful  a  person,  that  they  took  a  warm 
interest  in  her,  and  treated  her  with  a  greater 
degree  of  intimacy  than  they  would  have  ac- 
corded to  another.  This  woman's  dialect  was, 
as  to  some  word,s  peculiar,  and  so  these  young 
girls  discovered.  She  would  persist  in  calling 
•«  oil  *'  "  hile  " — on  that  point  she  was  determined 
— ^it  was  always  **  hile " — it  always  had  been 
"hile"  with  her,  and  with  her  mother  before  her, 
and  **hil6"  it  should  be  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
She  had  [been  reared  in  "  hile  "  and  she  could 
not  hear  that  it  was  wrong. 

There  were  many  other  shoals  in  her  voeabu* 
lary,  on  which  she  frequently  was  stranded; 
**  boy,"  for  instance,  was  a  very  dangerous  shoal, 
she  never  could  get  over  "boy,"  but  always 
transformed  the  innocent  into  "bye."     Her 


young  mistresses  undertook  the  Herculean  task 
of  mending  this  woman's  speech.     She  was  a 


promising  pupil  on  the  whole,  but  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "hile"  and  "bye"  she  remained 
incorrigible. 

Now  it  happened  that  three  or  four  lamps 
were  in  constant  burning  in  that  house,  and  tba 
consumption  of  oil  was  consequently  large.  It 
also  happened  that  the  oil-vender  employed  as 
his  Mercury,  a  little  urchin  of  ten  years  old,  a 
"  bye  "  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Her  young  mistresses  took  advantage  of  this 
latter  circumstance,  and  the  connection  which  it 
formed  between  the  two  great  pit-falls  of  Ann's 
pronouncing  dictionary.  The  frequent  visits  of 
this  oily  messenger  were  always  anxiously  and 
mischievously  expected  by  them,  and  no  sooner 
did  ha  come,  and  gain  admittance  from  Ann, 
than  the  drawing-room  bell  was  rung,  and  the 
query  made  "  Who  has  oome,  Ann  ?"  "  The 
'  hile-bye,' "  replied  Ann,  on  each  oooasion,  "The 
hile  bye  with  the  hile."  All  the  drilling  in  the 
world  would  not  cure  her,  so  at  last  she  resorted 
to  the  expedient  of  pantomime,  and  when  the 
bell  rang,  always  armed  herself  with  an  oil  can, 
which  she  held  up  in  triumph,  as  an  ingenious 
mode  of  signalling  the  advent  of  the  tradesman's 
expected  messenger. 

Had  those  children  been  young,  they  might 
have  been  reared  in  the  belief  of  "  hile^bye,"  or 
similar  errors ;  but  they  were  too  far  advanced 
in  life  to  fall  into  that  pronunciation.  It  is 
highly  important,  then,  for  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family  to  hear  correct  phraseology,  that 
is  undoubted — but  now  comes  the  melancholy 
truth,  that  it  is  an  all  but  impossible  advantage 
to  secure  for  them,  because  EngUsh  servants, 
and  the  classes  from  whom  they  are  drawn,  are 
all  ungramatical  to  a  lamentable  degree. 

The  day  may  oome  when  England  may  look 
Lindley  Murray  boldly  in  the  face,  and  say,  "  I'm 
armed  at  all  points,  and  ready  to  meet  you.*' 

That  day  may  arrive,  but  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, England  must  veil  her  face,  and 
acknowledge  that  she  does  all  she  possibly  can 
to  mar  her  native  tongue. 
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N4m  OUut%$Ml  Dieti&MOiy,  By  TnoHAS  Swnr- 
BnBHn  Gabb,  MA.  London:  Longman  and 
Co.  1  Vol.,  pp.  510. 
This  author,  whose  former  classical  works  certify 
his  toompeteney  for  this  task,  has  produced  a 
readable  volume.  That  is  not  a  usual  achievement 
in  the  construction  of  a  Lexicon.  Books  of  that 
nature  are  emploped  for  reference.  One  person, 
closed  up  in  an  inn,  has  left  a  record  of  his  suffer- 


ings from  ennui,  partially  relieved  by  reading  ah 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  He  would  have 
found  Cftrr*s  Lexicon  much  more  pleasant,  if  the 
book  had  been  published  before  his  sojourn  In  the 
hotel.  It  contains  short  statements  respecting  all 
the  classical  places,  biographies  of  all  the  classieal 
men  and  women,  and  brief  explanations  of  the 
mythological  personages  whom  the  classicals  wor- 
shipped.    The  origin  of  the  name  applied  to  eadi 
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individaal  or  item  ia  these  three  diviaions  is 
oarefuUy  traced,  and  the  work  displays  great  and 
ready  scholarship.  The  volume  is  useful  to  the 
two  great  sections,  comprising  those  who  have, 
and  those  who  have  not,  stadied  the  classics.  To 
the  flrsty  as  a  book  of  reference  and  remembrance ; 
to  the  second,  as  one  of  information.  A  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  classical  history  might 
be  gained  from  its  pages,  and  are  not  *'  dry  as 
dust,*'  or  anything  of  that  sort.  What  the  author 
has  to  say  he  states  concisely  and  neatly,  but  in  an 
interesting  manner.  Necessarily  the  narratives 
are  only  outlines,  but  they  are  such  skeletons  as 
afford  a  fair  and  general  idea  of  the  entire  frame 
in  its  original  state.  Their  construction  must 
have  been  a  work  of  immense  industry  and  labour. 
The  Lexicon  goes  back  to  the  heroes  of  the  siege 
of  Troy.  The  author  could  not  have  ascended 
farther,  and  he  goes  down  to  nearly  the  dark  and 
middle  ages,  and  almost  steps  into  them.  We 
have  not  observed  the  omission  of  a  name  or  a 
place  which  should  be  included  in  any  book  of  this 
nature. 

There  is  no  other  description  of  argument  or  of 
book  that  more  distinctly  than  the  Lexicon  brings 
out  our  indebtedness  to  the  Greeks  and  Grecian 
literature  for  all  that  is  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  old  heathen  world.  If  the  Phoenicians  had 
been  as  fortunate  in  authors  as  their  rivals,  the 
aeoonnt  might  have  been  different ;  but,  as  that 
waa  not  the  case,  we  are  debtors  to  the  Greeks 
for  three  parts  of  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  period. 


An  Earnest  Sxhoriaiion  to  Chriitian  Unity,     By 

the  Chixp  07  SiNNBBS.     London :  Partridge 

and  Go.     1  Vol.,  pp.  514. 

The  writer  of  all  these  pages  is  in  earnest  evi- 
dently, but  he  makes  blunders.  He  has  mistaken 
an  exposition  for  an  exhortation,  ^i3  volume,  if 
anything,  is  an  exposition  with  numerous  quota- 
tions. They  are  taken  from  the  Bible ;  and  com- 
mences with  the  epistle  to  the  Galations,  going  on 
through  neariy  all  the  minor  epistles.  That  matter 
is  unexceptionable. 

The  volume  also  contains  a  dissection  of  the 
Marriage  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1867,  and  the 
Bishops  who  supported  it  are  considered  heathens, 
or  not  mnch  better.  Their  critic  must  believe 
that  an  Englishwoman  or  an  Englishman  who  had 
married  more  than  a  mistake — a  crime--- could 
and  should  have  no  redress  under  one  thousand 
pounds.  The  immorality,  be  it  observed,  rests  in 
its  price.  And  this  is  an  exhortation  to  Christian 
Unity.  It  looks  very  like  one  to  anti*Christian 
vnity  in  that  particular ;  and  its  author  has  not 
the  slightest  goodwill  to  Viscount  Palmerston, 
whose  administration  waa  rather  favourable  to  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  Christian  unity — more 
favourable  than  that  of  any  premier  before  him 
for  many  years.     We  may  take  this  word  "  unity" 


in  a  wrong  sense.  **  Union**  ia  the  common  term. 
"  Unity**  may  have  a  hidden  meaning.  Of  ''  reli- 
gious unity'*  the  world  has  had,  we  think,  more 
than  enough. 

This  Chief  of  Sinners — and  that  is  also  a  mistake 
which  the  author  need  not  have  fallen  into — ^haa  a 
fancy  for  salt,  because  he  finds  it  employed  aa  an 
emblem  in  Scripture.  He  gives  as  the  following 
description  of  that  mineral — an  eulogy,  rather, 
upon  its  qualities : — 

Wh»t  elM  bat  uXi  ooald  Iisto  been  leleeted,  ao  beaatifnlly 
to  repmenl  the  Tirgin  pore,  and  glorioos  anndnltcnted 
Gotpel  io  thin  respect  P  Snow  oonld  not,  beennae  that  yn- 
MSNs  no  inch  innate  Tirtne  at  salt  does,  blended  with  its 
pure  whiteness.  It  merely  when  diisol? ed  assists  to  fertilise 
the  earth,  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  improved  ratio  to  whalraia 
does  i  whereas,  salt  saronrs,  seasons,  and  pariAes  oTerything 
with  which  it  is  impregnated;  and,  when  applied  to  the 
earth,  improves  it  a  hundred  fold  more  in  degree  than  snow 
doei.  Verily,  then,  nothing  else,  having  regard  to  its  ooloar, 
and  connecting  with  it  its  own  innate  virtues  at  the  same 
time,  ooald  have  been  so  happily  chosen  to  represent  th« 
pare,  anadulterated  Word  of  God — the  Gospel  of  everlasting 
troth  and  righteousness,  as  salt,  pure,  white  salt.  We  will 
take  another  view  of  it — ^its  cheapness.  A  ton  of  the  very 
best  para  white  salt  may  be  bought  at  the  Patent  Salt  Works, 
at  Droitwitch,  for  eighteen  shillings ;  which,  if  radaeed  to 
pounds,  wonid  be  bat  one-tenth  (or  rather  less)  of  a  peaay 
per  lb.  So  abundantly  has  an  all-bonntiful  Providence  pro* 
vided  us  with  this  invaluable,  indispensible  condiment  for 
matoriig  the  enjoyment  of  His  other  gifts  to  mankind. 
And  the  same  alUbeneilcent  Providence  hath  so  endood  tlw 
mind  of  man  with  nataral  and  scientifto  wisdom,  and  me- 
chanical invention,  that  such  improvements  have  been  mado 
in  the  art  of  printing  of  late  years  (particularly  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society),  that  a  good  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  may  now  be  bought  for  four  pence;  and 
a  good  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  for  tenpenee ;  and  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  give  even  those  priees  for  them,  asi^ 
have  them  gratuitously,  by  only  asking  for  them ;  and  aaany 
thousands  are  sought  after  annually,  in  order  that  copies  of 
those  inestimable  treasures  may  be  distributed  amongst  theaa, 
**  without  money,  and  without  prioe.**  Verily,  then,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  its  innate  virtues,  its  pnra  whiteness,  and  its  ci. 
treme  cheapness,  it  were  impossible  that  anything  else  eoeld 
have  been  named,  wherewith  onr  gracious  Lawgiver  could 
have  compared  the  glorious  Gospel  of  truth  and  righteoaa- 
uess,  and  the  faithful  ministers.  And  if  we  estimate  them 
aooording  to  this  world's  value,  the  one  is  correspoadinglj 
cheap  with  the  other.  For  instance,  a  good  Testament  being 
able  to  be  had  for  foarpenoe,  and  a  good  Bible  for  teapenea ; 
and  forty  pounds  of  the  very  best  salt  for  fourpeuoe,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  for  tenpenee.  Now,  truly  does  this  make 
that  ibterjeetional,  invitation  paragraph,  or  sentence  in  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  relating  to  the  bleued  Gospel,  applieable  to 
this  its  type— salt ;  even  if  made  in  regard  to  the  respeetiTe 
valnes  of  each  in  a  worldly  aense  ;  but  how  much  more  no 
when  applied  in  their  comparative  meaning  1  both  betnip 
essentially  necessary,  indispensible,  and  inestimable,  and  yet 
both  to  be  had  almost,  if  not  quite,  '*  without  money,  and 
without  price.**  **  HoI'*saith  He, "every  one  that thiratetb. 
come  ye^  buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  oome,  buy  wine  and  milk,  withoat 
mon^,  and  without  price.  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money 
for  that  which  ia  not  bread  P  and  year  laboar  for  that  whiek 
aatiafieth  not  ?  Hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  thai 
which  is  good,  and  let  yonr  sonl  delight  in  fatness."  Sndi 
is  the  Prophet's  invitation  as  regards  the  antitype.  Nov 
hear  it  applied  to  the  type,  with  a  slight  traaspoaitioa  of 
tenna.  Hoi  every  one  that  eateth  meats,  and  hetba  (or 
vegetablea)  and  all  kinds  of  pleasant  food,  oome  ye  to  tha 
waters  (the  salt  things),  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  oome 
ye,  buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  salt,  without  money  and 
•without  price.     For  salt  is  like  the  manna  which  Cod  seat 
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aii^  cime  do4rn  Own  bteteo.  All  that  the  people  have  to 
do  is  to  gather  it.  Wherefore  do  ye  epend  your  money  for 
thai  which  is  not  necessary  (the  different  kiodt  of  condiments, 
or  sMMa  of  man's  mannliMtare,  many  of  them,  not  only  not 
aeeessaiy,  bnt  aheolntely  iignrioos),  and  yonr  labour  for 
thai  which  satisfieth  not  P  Hearken  diligently  nnto  me, 
and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  yonr  sonl  delight 
itself  in  fatness.  The  meats,  and  herbs,  the  proTisions  of 
ereiy  kind  and  description,  which  an  all-beneilcent  Provi- 
deaoe  has  provided  for  you,  well-seasoned  with  salt.  There- 
fore, if  we  Tiew  them  in  erery  light,  we  shall  &nd,  or  see 
them  to  be — that  is,  comparing  temporal  with  spiritoal 
things— of  a  corresponding  Tslne.  The  one  is  inestimable, 
essentia],  and  indiipensible  for  the  enjoyment  of  CTerything 
of  a  Spiritual  character;  and  yet  both  are  to  be  had,  com- 
paratively  speaking,  *'  withoat  money,  and  withont  price.** 
Verily,  then,  there  is  nothing  that  can  at  all  be  compared  to 
the  Holy  Oospd  of  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  and  the  faithful 
Biaisten  thereof,  bat  the  innate  Tirtnoos,  pore,  white,  free 
gift  of  God— salt  I 

Some  time  since  another  person  handed  as  a 
pamphlet  containing  a  smaller  nnmher  of  pages 
than  this  volume.  It  was  written  to  prove  the 
pernicious  quality  of  salt.  The  writer  advised 
his  readers  to  abstain  from  its  use.  He  himself 
had  not  for  many  years  been  a  salted  man,  and 
was  better  and  stronger  on  that  account.  He 
seemed  to  expect  great  length  of  days  by  eating 
only  fresh  meat,  and  not  giving  way  to  a  perverted 
taste.  Proceeding  with  his  argument  against  the 
interest  and  the  very  life  of  Sir  John  Pakington's 
constituency,  he  intimated  that  salt  was  the  for- 
bidden fruit — the  original  forbidden  fruit — and 
proceeded  to  prove  what  we  did  not  care  farther 
to  read — a  theory  on  the  subject.  Thinking  that 
salt  was  not  now,  at  least,  a  fruit,  forbidden  or 
permitted,  we  stopped  there.  That  author  seemed 
really  to  mean  well,  although  his  effusions  were 
saltless.  This  author  means  well,  taking  an  oppo- 
site view  of  this  mineral;  bat,  notwithstanding, 
that  is  not  the  only  quality  necessary  in  the  world 
of  literature. 


Poem.    By  William  Tidd  Matson.     London : 

Oroombridgc  and  Sons.  1  Vol.  pp.  488. 
Mb.  Matson  intimates  that  his  literary  career  is 
to  be  interrupted  now  by  professional  pursuits  iu 
another  walk  of  life,  and,  in  one  respect,  we  regret 
that  change ;  because  this  volume  contains  poetry 
of  a  high  order.  The  "Farrier's  Daughter"  is  an  ex- 
ample of  ballad  poetry,  that  will  probably  live,  like 
numbers  of  its  class  that  might  be  named.  The 
volume  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  much 
above  the  ordinary  current  of  volumes  similar  in 
some  particulars.  Philosophy  and  poetry  do  not 
always  agree.  Poetry  is  the  language  of  daily  and 
heart  life.  When  Joshua  said,  "  Sun,  stand  thou 
atrll  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  Moon  upon  the  valley 
of  Ajaion,*^  he  spoke  the  language  of  poetry  and 
truth ;  he  did  not  use  the  words  of  science  and 
truth.  There  may  be  therefore  two  truths  on  one 
subject.  Joshua's  truth  is  that  of  poetry  still, 
if  Mr.  Matson  be  correct  in  a  short  poem  on 
"  Might/'  one  of  those  poems  we  sometimes  meet 
that  are  shorter  than  we  could  wish  : — 


And  now  the  hand  of  darkness,  drawing  back 
The  cnrtaitt  of  the  daylight  from  the  skies, 
RcTcaleth  all  the  hidden  wealth  of  fieaTcn  ; 
TJnnaambered  orbs  and  worlds  in  myriads  rolled 
On  worlds,  profoseaess  of  oreative  skill  t 
Here  belted  great  Orion  grasps  his  sword,  ' 
Like  one  who  goeth  forth  equipped  for  war. 
And  flings  defiance  to  the  Western  skies; 
And  here,  the  sister  Pleiades,  glimmering  sad, 
As  though  in  grief  for  one  for  ever  lost 
To  all  their  number,  shine,  how  like  a  group 
Of  angeU,  weeping  o*er  an  angers  fall ; 
And  here  the  Boreal  Crown  in  splendonr  gleams, 
A  diadem  npon  the  brow  of  Night ; 
And  countless  more  in  glory  stand  displayed. 
Princes  and  kings  of  light,  that  round  the  Moon, 
Pale  Queen  of  Heaven,  their  silent  homage  pay. 
Like  youths  attendant  in  a  maiden's  train. 

Mr.  Matson  writes  the  language  of  nature,  and 
therefore  of  poetry~-only,  we  think  that  he  does 
not  deal  fairly  with  our  pretty  "  seven  stars,"  by 
far  the  most  beautiful,  and  most  interesting  of  our 
northern  constellations,  that  come  to  us  so  lovingly 
in  spring  time,  with  all  the  buds  and  flowers,  and 
are  only'made  sad  by  scattered  leaves.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Pleiades  have  aUays  been  called  the  seven 
stars.  They  will  never  be  known  as  the  six  stars 
— ^yet,  there  are  only  now  six  visible.  There  never 
were  more  than  six  visible  within  the  historic 
period.  There  were  seven — seven  beautiful  Prin- 
cesses, seven  good  sisters,  the  daughter's  of  Atlas 
and  Pleiade.  There  was  Maia — she  brought  in 
May,  of  course ;  and  Electra,  who  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  summer's  lightnings,  but  it  is 
not  probable  either,  for  she  was  such  a  kind  girl — 
that  she  could  not  have  handled  them ;  but  it  is 
useless  to  name  them  all.  They  decided  upon  be- 
coming nuns  and  lighting  the  world — but  one  of 
them  repented;  exhibited  a  human  heart,  by  marry- 
ing a  mortal,  and  is  not  lost.  She  is  the  only  one 
of  the  seven  who  was  really  found.  Apply  a 
powerful  telescope  to  the  seven  stars,  and  see  what 
"  a  glorious  sight  appears  to  our  admiring  eyes." 
They  are  no  more  six — they  are  sixty,  or  seventy, 
or  a  hundred,  or  you  cannot  count  that  cluster  of 
worlds.  Poetically  they  may  be  the  descendants 
of  that  married  Pleiade.  How  beautiful  they  are. 
And  the  German  astronomer's  thought  that  there 
among  them  is  the  centre  of  all  systems*— the  grand 
sun  around  which  all  suns  and  all  systems  centre 
and  roll,  "  the  heaven  of  heavens  "  throws  in- 
sensibly a  dread  solemnity  over  the  soul  of  the 
star-gazer :  for  it  might  be  so.  The  idea  may  be 
truth. 

Mr.  Matson's  verses  have  much  natural  feeling 
in  them  as  ••  Gone  Away  "  will  show  our  readers  :— 

For  Ihou  art  gone  away ;  and  wild  and  strange 
The  thought  of  absence  clingeth  close  in  pain. 
And  the  smooth  tide  of  life  doth  turn  and  change, 
Rolled  like  a  river  upward  from  the  main  ; 
Dark  shadows  haunt  the  chamber  of  the  brain. 
Wild  dreams  intrude  upon  my  lonely  rest, 
For  thou  art  gone  away  I     Come  back  again. 
Oh  child  of  light  I  and  shelter  in  my  breut ; 
Come  back  to  love  and  me,  thon  brightest  and  thoo  best  I 
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Lut  nielli  I  thoaght  I  mw  thM  in  1117  tleep, 

Thioe  eys  drooped  laogoid  with  Um  touch  o(  woe, 

Thy  cheek  wm  preit  to  aioe,  and  thoa  didtt  weep ; 

I  heard  thee  tpeek,  **  No,  no,  thoo  niiiti  aot  go  I 

A  little  longer  linger  here  below ; 

A  little  longer  linger,  live  and  love ; 

A  little  longer  dnllj  with  the  foe; 

Oh  tUy !  Bupend  awhile  thy  flight  aboTe ; 

And  ahelter  ttUl  thine  own,  thy  hotom*!  neetUng  d(OTe  !'* 

*Twaa  hot  a  dream,  for  thoa  art  far  away ; 

Oh,  woald  that  I  were  there  or  thon  wcrt  here ! 

That  I  might  dote  upon  thine  eyes,  or  play 

With  thy  Inxariant  hair,  and  feel  thee  nrar  t 

Oh  !  that  I  might  embrace  thee,  and  the  dear 

ImpetooQs  loTe  poor  oat  in  eager  kin 

Upon  thy  lips !   Yain  hope,  that  doth  appear 

Too  like  a  mockery  of  the  void  that  is  1 

Come  back,  come  back  again,  and  crown  the  cap  of  bliss ! 

MilHons  of  the  ptrted  and  the  wearying  have 
iaid  the  same, 

*'IiMt  night,  I  thoBght  I  saw  thee  ia  my  sleepy  nad 
awakened  to  say,  in  the  hideonsness  of  disappointment, 

Oh,  woold  that  I  were  there,  or  thon  wert  hen  I 
Life  of  partings,  it  mast  be  so  in  thee.** 

HeweTer,  to  all  this  is  not  a  life  of  partings  : 
to  many  it  is  a  life  of  Paradise ;  unless  this  author 
has  read  wrongly  in  the  great  book  of  experience. 
The  address  ••  To  my  Wife"  is  not  a  tery  good 
specimen  of  Mr.  Matson's  poetry.  It  is  only  the 
reterse  of  "  Gone  Away." 

It  is  a  bright  and  golden  Angosfe  morn. 

The  lark  is  singing  iu  the  nnclonded  sky. 

And  on  the  slopes  the  shea? es  of  piled  com 

Kod  to  the  breete  that  wanders  idly  by; 

All  thinga  aronnd  na  are  alive  with  joy, 

And  jay  is  bounding  in  this  heart  of  nune, 

For  *tis  thy  birthday,  Emma,  and  I  try. 

As  is  my  wont,  in  votive  wreath  to  twine 

Of  Fancy's  flowerets,  called  in  realms  of  song  divine. 

As  fair  a  morning  brightened  o*er  the  scene 

That  sweet  springtime,  and  trees  were  badding  forth, 

Bobed  in  a  livery  of  infant  green. 

And  the  March  wind  came  whistling  from  the  north. 

And  the  clear  eoog  of  re-awakened  Earth 

Told  of  the  Winter  past,  when  flrst  with  thee 

Amid  the  fields  I  strolled ;  my  heart  gave  birth 

To  new  and  strange  emotions ;  flower  and  tree. 

And  bird  and  sanshine,  seemed  to  sing  of  love  to  me. 

Some  thirty  hsppy  moons  have  waned  since  then, 
And  yet  it  seems  as  *twere  bat  yesterday ; 
80  few  of  cares  have  pressed  upon  my  brain, 
So  many  beanfties  brightened  mnnd  my  way, 
Making  the  months  one  long  perpetoal  Miqr, 
Since  I  have  called  the  by  the  name  of  wife; 
For  thon  hast  cast  a  warmer,  gentler  ray 
Upon  my  path,  with  love  and  raptare  rife. 
Making  for  me  indeed  a  Fandise  of  LUh. 

The  partmg  will  come  in  years,  and  life  will  be 
no  longer  "  Paradise.'*  There  is  a  time  for  "  gone 
away  "in  every  case. 

We  are  almost  sorry  that  the  author  of  these 
poems  has  entered  on  a  different  oourse  of  life  for 
the  future:  only  "almost,"  for  more  gratifying, 
more  peaceable,  and  perhaps,  in  the  path  he  is  to 
pursue  years  more  useful  than  those  possed  in 
literary  work  ma|  oocur  to  him. 


Hugkes'i  Beading  Leuons,     Fourth   Series.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co.   1  rol.  pp.  454. 

Ths  Fourth  series  of  these  lessons  enbcaee  a 
great  amount  of  useful  knowledge  on  historical  and 
seientifio  subjects — contributed  by  writers  well 
known  in  the  several  departments  which  they 
undertake  to  illustrate.  Arts  and  manmfaeturss, 
meteorology,  natural  history,  and  aeleiitiio 
biography,  form  the  leading  topics  of  the  fooith 
series.  The  engraved  illustrations  are  very  ex- 
cellent ;  and  as  the  object  of  the  lessons  chicdiy  is» 
we  think,  to  carry  on  education  pleasantly  within 
the  home  of  the  leamws,  the  engmviogs  an 
great  helps  in  that  way.  We  have  found  Hughes's 
lessons  very  useful  in  that  way — whether  it  be,  or 
be  not,  the  object  chiefly  proposed. 


A  Compendium  of  l/niveruU  Bisioty*    Londom: 
Jarrold  and  Sons, 

Is  apparently  meant  for  the  young,  beinf  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers ;  and  divided  into 
seotioDs.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a  eoUeetioa  of  the 
larger  facts  in  history — its  mountain  tops.  We 
should  suppose  that  the  author  is  a  Gonaefvaitve 
from  page  63,  in  the  history  of  Qreeee ;  but  let 
him  take  comfort  in  the  prospeet  of  a  new  reform 
bill.  The  great  body  of  the  Atheniana  wen  Mftr 
represented.  The  bulk  of  the  people  were  slavea. 
It  was  a  twenty  or  forty  pound  suffrage,  after  all, 
that  they  enjoyed. 

We  may  observe  that  these  queatiene  and 
answers,  however,  contrive  to  convey  much  know- 
ledge of  ancient  history,  and  may  be  very  aeefal  in 
schools,  and  are  very  readable  for  those  who  wish 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  past,  although  they  have 
long  left  the  school. 


Wortkip  (hd.  By  the  Eev.  E.  W.  SBALDSBt. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  Stitched. 
Pp.  76. 

We  like  this  thin  volume,  neither  too  long  for  tlie 
subject,  nor  too  short  to  form  a  suiBaient  **  argu- 
ment,** which  it  is,  and  "  an  appeal*'  on  "leverenoe 
for  the  sanctuary.**  We  heartily  concur  in  aU 
the  advice,  and  all  the  statements  in  the  book* 
and  it  would  be  useful  among  many  of  our  Sootob 
congregations,  who  from  dread  originally  that  the 
seats  and  walls  of  the  building  where  they  wor- 
shipped should  be  considered  of  any  value,  are  in 
a  bad  old  habit  of  rusb'ng  from  their  pews  at  the 
close  af  the  service,  as  if  the  passsge  out  were  a 
steeple  chase,  with  a  prixe  to  the  winner,  or  if  a 
fire  were  always  devouring  and  roariag 
them.  It  is  an  irreverent  and  usaeemlf  < 
from  worship,  which  should  be  ocneoted. 
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THE  SOCIAL  RESULTS  OF  COMPLETE  SUFFRAGE. 


We  incur  the  risk  of  repeating  arguments 
and  statements  that  have  been  often  used 
in  again  discussing  the  principles  of  a 
Reform  BiD.  A  novel  disagreement  has 
been,  however,  introduced  among  the 
'^  complete"  Reformers  during  the  last  few 
weeks  A  number  of  them  nave  seceded 
to  an  incomplete  state,  under  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends.  At  his  first 
nneeting  with  his  constituents  in  Birming- 
ham, and  at  some  subsequent  meetings  with 
them,  Mr.  Bright  suggested  the  substitution 
of  a  rate-paying  quaUfication  for  the  com- 
plete sufl^age ;  which  they  approved.  He 
ardopted  and  advocated  this  opinion  from 
motives  of  expediency.  A  rating  qualifi- 
cation he  thought  might  be  earned;  but 
complete  suffrage  would  fail.  If  Mr. 
Bright's  notion  be  correct,  it  might  be 
better  to  take  this  rating  qualification  than 
something  worse  ;  but  we  believe  that  his 
opinion  is  wrong,  and  upon  good  reasons. 

The  Parliamentary  Reform  Committee, 
who  have  met  in  London,  adopt  Mr. 
Bright's  opinion;  and  we  can  neither  over- 
look the  sanction  thus  given  to  his  views, 
nor  its  weight. 

The  London  Reformers,  so  far  as  their 
opinion  has  been  expressed  in  societies,  or 
unions,  abide  by  complete  suffrage.  That 
was  the  object  sought  by  the  Birmingham 

S^liticai  unions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
ewcastle,  or  Northern,  Political  Union. 
It  has  been  adopted  almost  unanimously  at 
a  large  meeting  in  Manchester.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  more  liberal 
section  of  Reformers,  and  the  more 
pumerous  in  all  places.     The  only  move- 


ment made  hitherto  in  Glasgow  has  been 
for  complete  suffrage;  and  Edinburgh 
alone  has  sanctioned  the  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bright;  although  that  was  by  a 
preKminary  meeting,  and  vrith  alterations 
which  are  improvements. 

The  qualification  suggested  by  the 
member  for  Birmingham,  is  not  even 
imiversal.  All  parishes  in  Scotland  are  not 
even  yet  rated,  we  believe,  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  It  is  a  qualification  based 
upon  a  transient  necessity;  for  the  time 
may  come  when  poor-rates  will  not  be 
requisite  in  many  parishes.  The  proposer 
and  his  friends  consider  it  from  an  English 
point  of  view.  We  have  to  regard  it  also 
on  Irish  and  Scotch  interests.  &  England, 
rating  is  universal,  and  has  long  been  uni- 
verssJ.  It  has  not  everywhere  and  hitherto 
been  known  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  but 
we  fancy  that  a  ffood  time  is  always  coming 
for  the  rate-couectors,  and  we  may  give 
that  objection  up.  The  Edinburgh  im- 
provers upon  Mr.  Bright's  scheme,  propose 
rates  in  boroughs,  and  ten-pound  rents  in 
counties.  This  is  at  least  definite  in 
counties,  and  rates  may  be  considered  as 
perpetuities  in  towns. 

This  substitution  of  rating  for  a  universal 
suffrage  is  deemed  less  alarming  and  more 
conservative  than  the  common  scheme.  It 
is  thought  to  be  more  digestible  by  the  timid. 
It  also  presents  a  show  of  reason.  It  ren- 
ders representation  and  direct  taxation 
companions  in  the  world.  This  direct  tax, 
however,  is  for  thegood  of  the  parish  and 
not  of  the  state,  l^e  it  is,  that,  for  some 
purposes,  the  state  is  willing  to  meet  a  part 
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of  one  local  tax.  The  Govemment  has 
contributed  long  to  the  police  rates  in  some 
cities,  andy  on  certain  conditions,  it  will 
pay  now  on  all.  Still,  local  rating  does 
nothing  for  general  revenue.  Thus,  the 
franchise  starts  from  an  erroneous  principle 
— it  resembles  the  conference  of  a  vote  in 
the  meetings  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  upon  the  shareholders 
of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  line.  The 
resemblance  is  not  complete ;  it  is  only  a 
resemblance,  a  little  indistinct. 

Complete  suffrage  seems  to  us  the  better 
plan,  for  many  reasons.  The  rating  quali- 
fication would  not  be  advantageous  in  many 
places.  The  application  of  that  principle 
could  not  increase  materially  the  consti- 
tuency of  London  without  a  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  lodgers.  The  number  of 
dwelling-houses  let  under  ten  pounds  in 
London  is  small.  Any  collector  of  the 
metropolitan  rates,  or  any  house  agent, 
will  give  evidence  on  that  subject. 

We  do  not  remember  where,  within  the 
metropolitan  boroughs,  a  man  will  find  a 
dwelling-house  under  ten  pounds.  He  may 
find  lodgings ;  he  may  live  as  a  sub-tenant ; 
he  may  have  lodgings  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished. Still,  the  collector  of  rates  does 
not  recognise  his  tenancy.  The  rooms  are 
always  held  at  so  much  annually,  quarterly, 
or  weekly,  including  rates. 

Lodgei-s,  whether  single  gentlemen  or 
double,  or  double  doubles,  and  who  pay 
rents  sufficient  to  claim  as  ten  pounders, 
arc  a  very  numerous  body — so  numerous 
that,  if  they  are  admitted,  we  cannot  see, 
writing  of  London  alone,  any  reason  what- 
ever for  branding  complete  suffrage  with 
the  character  of  a  less  conservative  mea- 
sure. The  influence  of  lodgera  who  pay 
less  than  ten  pounds — ^who  pay  less  tnan 
four  shillings  weekly — is  not  alarming,  for 
they  are  not  extremely  numerous;  they 
would  not  create  a  great  interest  at  the 
poUine-booths,  under  a  six  months'  resi- 
dential qualification  within  the  electoral 
district ;  and  that  length  of  time,  at  least, 
will  be  earned — a  longer  may  be  proposed. 
In  London,  therefore,  if  the  franchise 
be  confined  to  ratepayers  strictly,  the  qua- 
lity of  voters  will  not  be  improved,  and 
they  will  not  be  increased ;  while,  if 
lodgers  paying  ten  pounds  annually  bo 
included,  we  may  at  once,  and  as  well,  get 
out  of  distinctions  by  the  adoption  of  a 
full  and  perfect  franchise. 

Mr.    bright    recommended   his 


com- 


promise, by  reminding  his  hearers  that  it 
woidd  afford  a  ready-made  and  simple 
registry  in  the  tax-coUectoi's  oflSce  ;  but 
he  coidd  not  have  contemplated  the  en- 
franchisement, in  that  case,  of  any  lodgers ; 
for  their  names  do  not  appear  in  the  books 
of  that  office,  and  their  admission  to  the 
suffrage  would  involve  the  construction  of 
another  registry. 

Edinburgh  presents  similar  objections. 
The  habit  of  letting  houses  in  flats,  com- 
mon to  all  Scotch  to>vns,  might  obviate 
one  difficulty.     All  the  tenants  of  flats 
iq)pear  generally   on  the  tax  collector  s 
books.    They  can  be  known,  reached,  and 
registered.      Still,    Edinburgh     contains 
sevend  thousand  individuals,  a  large  num- 
ber in  a  small  constituency,  of  personal 
influence,  intelligence,  and  integrity,  who 
pay  as  lodgers  nigh  sums  for  rates  and 
rents;  but  paying  only  as  lodgers,  they 
would  have  no  claim  to  vote.    A  com- 
promise is  proposed  on  the  ground  of  its 
expediency,  and  not  because  of  its  right. 
It  would  not  be  proposed,  except  to  wear 
away  the  edges  of  that  timidity  which  is 
supposed  to  harass  weak  minds.    For  their 
sake,  then,  and  in  the  promotion  of  this 
expediency,  without  a  word  as   to^  the 
riglit  or  the  wrong,  we  incite  the  timid  to 
glance  at  the  accepted  and  rejected  under 
this  scheme.     The  qualification  cannot  be 
changed    in  Edinburgh    without    going 
down  to  a  class  of  ratepayers  who  have  not 
all  the  mental  qualifications  of  indepen- 
dent electors.     The  rejection  of  lodgers 
would  deprive  the  electorate  body  of  a 
balance  to  tliis  class  in  the  multitude  of 
well-informed  men,  who  have  a  long  resi- 
dent qualification;    and  who  pay   rates, 
rent,   and   everything    else    in  valuable 
houses.      We    admit   cheerfiilly   that    a 
residential  qualification  might  and  should 
accompany  this  or  any  otner  fhuKShise. 
After  Its  arrangement  and  concession,  we 
cannot  concur  in  the  omission  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  advocates'  and  legal  clerks, 
tliree-fom*ths  of  the  shopmen  and  "wrare- 
housemen;  and  one-half  of  the  artizaus 
of  Edinburgh,  from  what  would  be  a  house- 
hold franchise,  on  the  score  of  the  timidity 
of  some  other  persons.     The  men  whom 
the  timid  woidd  exclude  are  exactly  tho^e 
whom  they  should  include.     The  argu- 
ments may  be  carried  down  to  the  Canon- 
gate,  the  Cowgate,  and  the  Grassmarket*: 
to  small  crowds  of  "  unwashed"  labourers?: 
and  the  objectors  may  say  "be  these  fair 
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voters  f    It  is  as  a  matter  of  expediency^ 
and  not  ri^t,  that  the  question  is  put ; 
and,  in  reply,  we  suggest  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  parties  have  no  residental 
qualification ;  that  some  of  them  would  be 
sorry  to  record  a  residental  qualification ; 
and,  of  a  few,  it  might  be  convenient,  for 
public  purposes,  to  maintain  such  traces. 
Then,  the  numbers  of  those  persons,  whom 
any  one  may  see  loitering  and  lounging, 
harmlessly   many  of  them,   is   far   from 
being   equal   to  those  who  are  engaged 
otherwise,     We  are  perpetually  starfled 
with  estimates  of  dissolute,  dnmken,  idle, 
and    ignorant   individuals.       Cannot  an 
estimate  be  made  of  their  numbers  who  do 
not  merit  these  characters  ?     We  know 
how  many  individuals  get  upon  the  police- 
books,  the  poor  roll,  and  reUef  funds ;  but 
we  have   no  return  of  those  who   keep 
their  names  out  of  these  records      The 
latter  are,  as  yet,  not  only  a  casting  ma- 
jority, but   a  great  majority  in  society; 
only  by  the  rating  qualification  the  timid 
would  ignore  the  influence,  and  refuse  the 
service  and  shield  of  many  among  them 
— ^many   who    have  education   to  guide 
them,  and  property  to  loose. 

The  compromise,  therefore,  in  our 
opinion,  would  incur  the  dangers,  and  do 
the  very  things  which  it  is  intended  to 
prevent  in  the  boroughs — for  Edinburgh 
and  London  are  specimens  of  all  large 
towns;  while  in  the  counties  the  Edm- 
burgh  suggestion  would  be  valuable.  A 
rating  qualification  in  Scotch  counties 
would  be  indefinite.  A  franchise  of  ten 
pounds  would  be  fixed,  and  would  include 
many  respectable  persons  who  have  no 
claim  under  the  present  law  to  vote.  The 
county  voters,  under  the  rating  qualifica- 
tion, might  be  easily  reckoned  up  in  Scot- 
land. They  would  be  an  exclusively  class 
interest.  The  villages  and  small  towns 
would  only  yield  a  few  tradesmen,  any 
annuitants  and  any  professional  persons 
^vho  might  be  resident  in  them,  but  whom 
the  old  Reform  Bill  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded. All  the  artisans  and  labourers 
would  be  excluded  under  the  new  Bill. 

In  the  iiiral  districts,  a  few  tradesmen 
may  pay  rates,  in  addition  to  the  larger 
farmers,  and  the  landowners;  but  they 
would  form  the  entire  constituency  ;  and 
the  labouring  classes  would  have  no  other 
influence  than  at  present — or  none  what- 
ever. They  would  be  political  Helots 
still. 


We  do  not  allege  that  all  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  farmers,  or  even  all  the 
landowners,  have  high  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations. We  neither  expect  nor  wish  that 
intelligence,  or  even  property  and  wealth, 
should  lose  a  natural  iniluence  that  they 
possess.  Those  who  form  any  expectation 
of  that  nature  from  complete  suffrage, 
will  be  disappointed.  The  tenantry  of 
the  Earl  of  Eglintoim,  who  made  a  com- 
plimentary tour  to  Dublin  from  the  West 
of  Scotland,  with  the  hope  of  indicating 
their  regard  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  will  be  influenced  by  his  opinion, 
although  they  should  vote  at  the  next 
election  by  the  ballot.  The  tenantry  of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  rode  to  the 
frontier  of  his  farms  to  escort  the  Queen, 
on  her  visit  to  Haddo  House,  in  greater 
numbers,  and  perhaps  not  worse  mounted^ 
than  some  of  her  re^ments  of  Horse 
Guards,  will  vote  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  opinioQ,  with 
or  without  the  ballot ;  because  he  has  often 
said — "  Pay  my  rents,  tell  me  if  they  are 
too  high,  and  follow  your  own  political 
views,  with  which  I  do  not  interfere." 
Property  discharges  its  duties,  we  believe, 
on  these  estates,  and  therefore  it  has  its 
influence,  or  something  more  than  its  cold 
right.  Many  reformers  may  dislike  that 
result ;  but  it  consists  with  human  nature. 
They  ask  us — '^  Then  what  good  do  you 
expect  from  the  ballot,  and  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  ?"  We  do  not  expect 
much  good  among  the  tenant  fikrmers  on 
some  of  these  estates.  We  do  not  expect 
a  large  change  in  their  votes.  This  opinion 
of  ours  may  seem  a  fearful  heresy,  out  it 
is  truth — a  true  opinion.  We  believe  it ; 
and  repeat  it  because  we  believe. 

There  are  other  estates,  and  another 
class  of  landowners,  who  establish  no  claim 
to  gratitude  from  their  neighbour's  or 
tenantry.  They  are  numerous — careless, 
heartless,  greedy  epicureans.  They  live 
only  for  some  kind  of  pleasure,  which, 
unhappily,  does  not  consist  with  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  of  others  These  men 
may,  and  will,  have  their  bare  rights — 
their  last  penny  of  rent,  the  last  feather 
of  their  pheasants  ;  but  they  have  no  claim 
on  esteem  or  influence,  and  they  will  gain 
none,  until  they  refonn  themselves. 

"  What  miserable  morality  is  this  ?" 
some  will  say ;  ''  what  truculent  teaching! 
that  men  should  become  dependent  be- 
cause they  are  left  indepwde»t;  il^tX  a 
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tenant  fanner  should  mould  his  opinions 
to  those  of  his  landlord,  because  that 
individual,  be  he  'squire  or  earl,  acts  cor- 
rectly, seeks  only  his  own,  improves  his 
property,  perhaps,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  steal  the  consciences  of  his  neighbours. 
Is  a  man  to  vote  what  he  does  not  believe, 
because  some  other  man,  who  discharges 
his  duties,  believes  it  ?"  We  have  not 
said  that.  We  say  that  the  opinion  of 
those  who  act  right  in  matters  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  intimately,  weigh  on  us 
all,  and  influences  our  opinions  on  subjects 
which  they  have  had  more  opportunity 
and  time  to  study  than  we  possess.  Upon 
the  other  side,  if  a  man  acts  wrong  on  a 
subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we 
all  think  it  probable  that  he  acts  and  ad- 
vises wrong  on  subjects  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted. 

We  propose  a  course  in  legislation  which 
would  prooably  terminate  class  interests 
in  public  matters,  but  not  classes.  The 
aristocracy  will  not  lose  influence  in  so- 
ciety, if  they  work  for  its  possession.  They 
have  the  raw  material  of  influence  as  a 
heritage,  and  they  want  it  to  pass  as  the 
finished  manufacture.  That  will  not  do 
longer,  or  much  longer.  Wc  cannot  pay 
for  the  metal,  and  get  nothing  more  than 
the  ore.  Those  of  them  who  work  well 
will  not  lose  their  reward.  Ihose  who 
are  idle  will  not  be  more  despised  than 
they  are  now,  but  the  feeling  will  find 
expression.  Those  who  work  mischief 
will  be  despised,  also,  but  more  than  de- 
spised. Legislation  cannot  remove  per- 
sonal influence,  but  it  may  attach  a  con- 
dition to  its  possession.  That  condition 
is  most  important.  Property  will  have 
its  rights ;  but  it  must  discharge  its  duties 
if  it  expects  more  than  rights.  Intelli- 
gence will  have  its  influence  ;  but  it  must 
labour  for  influence.  Morality  will  have 
power ;  but  it  must  be  operative.  It 
cannot  be  quiescent,  and  expect  to  acquire 
strength. 

We  seek,  then,  the  extension  of  the 
suffirage  to  all  classes  in  the  i-und  districts, 
on  account  of  those  local  benefits  which  it 
will  confer,  rather  than  from  its  political 
results.  Many  parties  say  now,  these  men 
are  ignorant ;  wny  do  you  give  them  votes? 
Many  occupiers  of  ten  pound  tenements 
are  ignorant;  why  do  you  give  them  votes? 
The  second  question  answers  the  first,  but 
here  is  the  more  efi^ectual  answer.  You 
vrill  not  instruct  these  men  until  you  must 


teach  them.  What  is  the  use  of  a  higher 
class,  if  they  will  not  disseminate  informa- 
tion ?  That  question  would  involve  a 
long  answer  indeed,  and  all  lon^  answers 
are  evasive.  We  know  the  good  of  them, 
if  they  will  work ;  therefore  we  wish  to 
see  them  in  a  position  where  they  must 
work,  not  for  their  destruction  but  for 
their  preservation.  Society  needs  to  "  uti- 
litise'  them.  Society  cannot  aflTord  to  have 
all  their  education,  mteUect,  and  mind  go- 
ing to  waste. 

They  are  said  to  fear  the  influence  of 
democrats,  demagogues,    and    numerous 
other  personages  with  names  which  they 
deem  objectionable,  among  the  labourers 
They  start  with  a  great  advantage  over 
the  demagogues.     They  are  in  possession, 
if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  deserve 
possession,  of  influence  over  the  labourers ; 
a  frank,  moral,  open  influence.     That  class 
of  men  will  generally  adopt  the  principles 
of  their  superiors  in  wealth,  if  the  latter 
practically  show  the  good  of  these  princi- 
ples.    Wc  knew  the  story  of  one  noble- 
man, who  drew  £20,000  annually  from  a 
poor  district  of  country.     He  clrew  the 
money  for  forty  years,  and  he  never  had 
the  curiosity  to  visit  the  estate.     He  lived 
in  France.    If  the  people  on  the  estate 
had  been  enfranchised,  and  had  been  per- 
mitted to  vote  by  ballot,  they  would  not 
have    supported  their    landlord's   friend 
when  he  came  down  to  an  occasional  elec- 
tion.    They  might  have  voted  for  the  man 
if  they  liked  his  opinions,  but  the  land- 
owner could  have  nad  no  influence  over 
them. 

We  are  acquainted  vrith  districts  of 
country  firom  which  men  have  been  driven 
to  make  room  for  deer,  while  the  cultivated 
land  has  been  rack-rented  to  defray  the 
cost,  or  to  make  good  the  loss.  The  land- 
owner who  have  pursued  that  course  will 
not  have  much  influence  under  a  complete 
and  secret  system  of  voting.  We  aumit, 
and  we  do  not  regret,  that. 

The  game  laws  of  England,  in  the  la^t 
week  of  the  last  month,  caused  twomurders. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  landowner,  in  reser- 
ving the  game  on  his  estate,  when  he  gives 
leases  of  his  farms,  acts  necessarily  wrong. 
As  certificates  to  shoot  game  are  a  matter 
of  revenue,  the  poacher  is  placed  in  the 
same  position  towards  the  state  aa  the 
smuggler,  irrespective  of  the  private  prxv 
pertv  which  he  seizes  or  tramples.  These 
arc  large  concessions,  but,  after  they  arc 
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made,  all  parties  must  feel  that  game  pre- 
serving, in  a  crowded  country,  on  a  large 
scale,  from  an  amusement  grows  into  a 
nuisance  and  a  temptation.  The  public 
cannot  be  brought  to  consider  the  land- 
lord's partridges  in  the  same  position  as 
the  fiurmer^s  fowls ;  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  a  determined  pursuit  of  these  practices 
would  abridge  the  influences  of  the  man 
who  pursued  them;  and  society  would  not 
have  any  cause  to  regret  the  occuiTcnce. 

The  sui&age — complete  and  full — be- 
comes thus,  in  our  opinion,  the  means  of 
accomplishing  local  good.  The  ratepaying 
suflrage,  adopted  at  one  meeting  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  suggested  by  Mr.  Bright  at 
Birmingham,  has  not  nearly  the  same 
power.  The  ruling  qualification  is  a  poli- 
tical engine,  but  we  want  a  moral  power 
for  sociw  improvement  and  progress.  This 
rating  qualification  wants  many  elements 
possessed  by  complete  suf&age ;  and  there- 
fore we  would  rather  have  the  latter  in 
1862,  than  the  former  in  1859.  The  dif- 
ference is  worth  the  years. 

A  short  time  since,  the  working  classes 
of  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood  made  a 
curious  presentation  of  plate.  It  was  given 
to  a  family  who  do  not  want  plate,  but  who, 
upon  this  article,  will  set  great  value. 
Lord  and  Lady  Massereene  had  thrown 
their  demesne  open  to  the  working  classes 
during  the  smnmer;  and  the  piece  of  plate 
wjw  tnanks,  expressed  in  silver,  for  this 
kindness.  Lord  Massercene's  speech  was 
worth  the  plate,  and  much  more  besides. 
He  could  not  see  how  "  the  aristocracy  and 
the  Avorking  classes"  might  not  be  allied  in 
advancing  their  own  and  the  country's 
good  and  interests.  He  even  referred  to 
the  statementsmadeatBirmingham  against 
the  aristocracy  by  Mr.  Bright.  These  ac- 
cusations were  vigorous — they  were  gene- 
ral— they  were  severe.  It  was  easy  to  say, 
as  was  said,  that  rich  landowners  were  not 
more  open  to  the  charge  of  being  bom  to 
wealth  than  rich  manufacturers.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  furrow  class  were  not  more 
likely  to  overlook  their  duties  than  the 
children  of  the  spindle  class.  This  is  true, 
and  this  is  nothing  but  recrimination.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  the  line  of  a^ument 
adopted  by  Lord  Massereene.  Jle  could 
not  see  why  all  classes  shouldnot  be  united. 
We,  from  our  point  of  view,  cannot  see  the 
reason  for  disunion.  We  see  causes,  but 
they  are  got  reasons — ^they  are  unreason- 
able.   The  Antrim  Peer  referred  obviously 


to  Mr.  Bright ;  to  accusers,  in  search  of 
popularity.  Nay,  but  is  there  no  ground- 
work on  which  Mr.  Bright  has  erected 
these  general  and  severe  strictures  ?  Are 
the  aristocracy  all  in  pursuit  of  the  Mas- 
sereene scheme  of  life?  Mr.  Bright  may 
never  have  been  in  Antrim  coimty  or  town. 
When  he  goes  there  he  will  hear  of  an 
aristocracy  of  whom  Lord  Massereene  is 
not  a  specimen,  and  he  will  hear  of  others 
who  pursue  the  same  course  adopted  by 
that  nobleman.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed 
entirely.  He  ha^  been  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  seen  parts  of  land  wasted  for  ^^  sport- 
ing purposes."  He  has  read  the  details  of 
the  clearance  system  pursued  in  Scotland. 
He  has  seen  gross  negligence  of  the  rights 
of  property.  Lord  Massereene  and  his 
party  are  as  yet  only  a  minority — ^a  noble 
minority — ^and  we  seek  complete,  in  pre- 
ference to  rating,  suffrage,  that  they  may 
become  a  majority. 

The  former  plan  will  unite  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  labourer.  It  will  be  a  link 
bettveen  the  cottage  and  the  mansion ;  it 
will  bridge  the  chasm  that  divides  classes  ; 
it  will  compel  those  to  earn  goodwill  and 
gratitude  who  have  the  means  of  acquiring 
these  great  riches  ;  it  will  give  them  a 
nobler  influence  than  they  ever  formerly 

Eossessed;  it  will  root  their  power  in 
uman  hearts.  Men  will  feel  gradually 
that  they  are  linked  together,  and  the 
educated  will  be  obliged  to  educate  the 
ignomnt. 

We  have  advised  and  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  this  wide  suffrage  in  rural  parishes, 
not  only  because  it  is  right,  not  only  for 
political  purposes,  but  that  those  who  nave 
the  duty  and  the  power  should  be  a^in 
more  the  leaders  than  the  masters  of  their 
neighbours.  That  was  the  idea  of  old 
clanship,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  idea.  It  would 
give  us  good  cottages  for  huts.  It  would 
put  an  end  to  the  clearance  system — of 
which  we  complain  in  Scotland — ^with  all 
its  cruelties,  and  its  sufFerin^  and  its 
wickednesses.  It  would  lead  to  more 
agricultural  improvements  than  have  hi- 
therto occurred.  It  would  tend,  as  Lord 
Massereene  said  of  his  good  schemes,  to 
equalise  classes,  not  by  pulling  down,  but 
by  pulling  up. 

We  have  read  speeches  spoken  by  ra- 
tional and  sensible  men  on  the  dangerous 
influence  of  democrats  and  demagogues. 
We  are  democratic :  we  plead  guilty  of 
democracy.    What  are  its  horrors  ?    Will 
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democracy  teach  men  to  plunder  property  ? 
to  neglect  duties  1  to  be  mischieyous  and 
violent  ?  The^  could  be,  or  do^  all  that 
even  now.  Will  democracy  lead  men  to 
love  their  country  less  than  they  have 
done  before  ?  Not  it ;  for  the  men  whose 
blood  has  been  slied-  most  freely  for  its 
honour — scarcely  for  their  honour ;  for  its 
safety — scarcely  for  their  safety ;  for  they 
had  little  to  lose  safe  life^  and  they  lost 
it;  these  men  were  chiefly  democrats. 
Will  democracy  make  men  less  industrious 
and  less  trustworthy  ?  All  the  works 
around  us  bear  a  horrible  infusion,  then, 
of  democracy.  The  engineer  who  super- 
intends that  railway  train — ^who  could 
smash  the  whole  affair  by  a  little  inatten- 
tion, Is  a  democrat.  There  is  nine-tenths 
of  certainty  that  he  is  democratic.  It  is 
a  slander,  and  a  base  or  a  senseless  slander,- 
that  bids  one  or  two  classes  fear  for  the 
integrity  of  their  countrymen.  They  may 
be  Ignorant;  but  teach  them.  Some  of 
them  mav  be  base ;  but  the  great  majority 
are  true-hearted,  honest  men,  a  little  too 
much  inclined  to  respect  rank  and  title, 
by  no  means  inclined  to  overwhelm  them 
in  the  level  of  one  dead  sea. 


A  man  of  intelligence  or  wealth,  who 
will  discharge  the  duties  that  devolved  on 
him  when  God  gave  him  intelligence, 
station,  and  riches,  needs  to  fear  no  de- 
magogue in  his  own  locality.  If  men 
ne^ect  their  duties  ;  if  they  believe  they 
have  none  ;  if  they  will  put  everything 
into  a  napkin ;  if  they  will  do  worse,  as 
many  of  them  have  done  ;  if  they  will 
make  themselves  the  oppressors  or  the 
pests  of  the  parish,  they  will  fall  before 
demagogues,  and  fall  most  deservedly. 

We  seek  this  complete  manhood  or 
universal  sufirage,  then,  as  a  great  moving 
power,  to  direct  the  dormant  energy  of 
the  "higher  classes''  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  all  other  classes ;  to  render  their 
influence  dependent  on  their  utility ;  not 
to  level  classes,  not  to  break  down,  but  to 
build  and  cement;  to  strengthen  and  unite; 
and  when  years  have  passed  under  its 
influence,  it  will  be  found  that  it  has 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  good  and 
true-hearted,  and  destroyed  the  trade  of 
"  selfish  demagogues,"  if*  we  have  in  thie 
land  many  persons  on  whom  the  title 
should  be  bestowed. 
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CHAPITER  11. 
Mb.  Gaktik's  room  is  the  last  of  tiirce  on  the 
groufid  floor  of  Lis  house,  in  Northumberland-street. 
The  window  looks  ont  upon  a  faint  effort  of  gar- 
dening. Between  the  glass  and  the  grass,  however, 
iron  stauncheons,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  in- 
tcrfene,  as  if  Mr.  Garvie  kept  the  gold  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  stock,  and  thieves  were  only  licensed 
to  enter  by  the  window. 

Mr.  Garvie*s  room  is  mnch  more  important  than 
nrny  be  supposed  bj  those  who  do  not  choose  to 
stuKly  the  ebanicter  of  the  boies,  in  metal,  that 
eecupj  its  shelves  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor, 
with  the  exception  of  one  side  opposite  the  owner's 
ejee,  when  he  looks  up  from  his  desk.  That  side 
holds  a  bookcase ;  and  its  shelves  are  occupied  by 
the  beat  legal  works.  They  are  books  of  a  de- 
plorably dry  nature.  The  idlest  clerk  who  was 
ever  employed  by  the  Garvies,  from  the  few  years 
after  the  glorious  Revolution,  when  the  Crst  of  the 
family  began  to  practice  as  a  solicitor,  down  to  this 
day,  might  be  trusted  among  these  books  without 
•ny  danger.  The  metal  boxes  are  more  tempting ; 
the^  oenlain  the  family  secrets  of  half  a  county,  in 
•Mtion  to  aeeomtt,  biUs^  and  bonds  of  the  last 


consequence  to  many  parties.  It  is  true  tba' 
copies  of  nearly  every  paper  that  can  be  recorded 
have  been  made  in  the  Eegister  office.  Mr.  Garvie, 
if  examined  on  the  subject,  would  be  found  to  en- 
tertain the  opinion  lurking  in  some  quarter  of  his 
conscience,  that  the  Register  House  will  endure  to 
the  end  of  time.  An  unfortunate  person,  who  had 
a  tendency  to  invent  new  trades  and  traffics,  deter- 
mined to  keep  a  registry  for  domestic  servants  in 
one  of  the  small  houses  in  a  narrow  street,  between 
(his  broad  street  and  Queen^street.  He  called  his 
place  the  Register  House,  and  the  old  geDtkmui, 
his  neighbour,  absolutely  lost  an  afternoon  in  rum- 
maging oyer  law  books  to  find  a  precedent  for  the 
indictment  of  this  upsetting  dealer  in  hair,  in  suds, 
and  in  domestic  servants ;  but  he  found  none,  not 
in  Erskine,  which  in  those  years  was  deemed  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  Scotch  law ;  and  for  the  first 
time  he  regarded  that  valuable  authority  with  con- 
tempt. 

The  middle  room,  on  the  stone  floor — purgatory 
the  clerks  call  it  —  belongs  to  Mr.  John  Ross 
Semple,  whom  they  designate  by  abbreviatioii  as 
J.R.8. ;  and  the  first  room,  with  a  irindew  fmimg 
the  stieety  ie  ecen^ied  by  theee  prenieing  yoias 
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gentlemen.  Mr.  Semple^s  room  is  li|>1)lod  from  a 
lane  at  the  end  of  the  house,  so  far  as  it  has  or 
needs  any  light.  In  the  middle  of  "  the  lobby/'  a 
broad  stair  leads  to  the  upper  floors :  at  the  ex- 
treme end,  a  narrow  stair  leads  to  the  subter- 
ranean regions,  in  which  there  is  a  verj  small 
room,  occupied  by  entirely  copying  boys  or  clerks ; 
and  the  balance  is  under  the  custody  of  the  cook 
and  honsekeeper.  Mr.  Garvie  has  a  bedroom  and 
a  dressing  room  in  the  upper  floors.  He  is  allowed 
also  free  access  to  the  dining  and  the  drawing* 
rooms ;  but  all  these  floors  belong  to  Miss  Garvie. 
There  is  no  Mary  Anne  known  in  that  house, 
unless  iu  the  quiet  conferences  of  the  father  and 
the  daughter  ;  and  they  occur  probably  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  evenings  alone,  when  the  second 
service  is  over,  and  the  dinner  is  past. 

Mr.  Grarrie  is  a  sqaare-built^  broad-shouldered 
old  gentleman,  with  a  spotless  white  neckerchief, 
and  plain,  very  plain,  and  very  fine  black  coat, 
vest,  and  so  downwards.  Middle-aged  gentlemen 
wear  their  watches  in  their  vest  pockets.  Mr. 
Garvie  is  not  middle-aged  now,  and  his  watch 
abides  according  to  precedent  of  his  father,  all  his 
nnclea,  and  his  grandfather.  Three  small  gold 
seals,  two  gold  keys,  one  very  small  steel  key  of 
some  valuable  box,  on  a  gold  ring,  and  one  inch 
exactly  of  a  gold  chain  are  visible.  That  collection 
is  the  only  small  piece  of  foppery  in  wliich  the  old 
gentleman  obviously  indulges.  There  are  others,  of 
course,  not  so  easily  seen.  He  does  not  smoke — 
of  course  not — that  would  be  a  horrid  idea :  he 
takes  snuff  from  a  small  antique  silver  box  which 
belonged  to  his  great  grandmother,  who  also 
snuffed :  he  cares  very  little  for  dinner,  because 
nobody  can  eat  vegetables  fifty  years  old,  except  iu 
preserved  provisions,  which  are  modern ;  but  he 
does  care  for  his  wine.  There  is  wine  in  his  pos- 
session of  a  vintage  before  Culloden,which  has  cost, 
adding  interest,  and  nothing  for  warehouse  rent, 
608.  per  bottle ;  and  he  uses  whiskey,  which  was 
smuggled  thirty  years  since,  and  was  cheaper  then, 
but  is  dear,  very  dear  indeed,  now.  He  drinks 
little,  but  he  enjoys  it ;  and  sips  and  tipples,  and 
stirs  and  thinks,  over  two  tumblers  of  this  costly 
toddy  for  two  hours  of  an  evening. 

Mr.  John  Ross  Semple  was  a  ward  of  the  firm, 
A.  and  D.  J.  Garvie.  He  was  part  of  the  Garvies 
from  his  fifth  yea^*.  They  nursed  him,  not  literally, 
but  they  nursed  his  small  property — originally  it 
was  very  small — until  it  obtained  considerable 
limits.  Mr.  John  Ross  Semple  was  a  metal  box 
in  a  compartment  of  Mr.  Garvie's  room  since  any- 
body, except  old  Mr.  Still,  remembers.  He  is  a 
metal  box  there  still.  He  manages  many  boxes 
for  other  people  now,  but  he  cannot  mannge  his 
own  yet.  There  it  stands,  to  the  right  of  the  fire- 
place, J.R.S.  Thirty-one  years  have  passed  since 
that  box  might  have  been  handed  over  to  its 
owner.  He  was  then  twenty-one ;  he  is  now  fifty- 
two  years  of  age-^only  fifteen  years  younger  than 
Mr.  Garrie ;  and  yet  in  the  front  offite  the  former 
ii  kaown  as  the  yoong  gentkman,  and  the  latter  as 


the  old  gentleman,  and  sometimes  the  Governor, 
but  when  that  ofiice  is  in  a  wild  mood  as  D.LG. 

The  child  Ross  Semple's  affairs  formed  the  first 
trust  put  into  Mr.  Garvie*s  care  by  the  then  firm, 
when  he  got  into,  and,  indeed,  before  he  could 
legally  have  been  in,  the  busiQess,  forty-seven  years 
since ;  and  they  were  given  to  him  because  there 
were  so  very  few  of  them ;  but  perhaps  on  that  ac- 
count he  cared  more  for  them,  and  they  proa- 
pered. 

Mr.  John  Semple  studied  law,  first  downstairs, 
next  upstairs,  and  came  in  course  into  the  middle 
room  by  himself,  where  he  has  remained  for  a  very 
long  time,  with  an  estate  in  the  country  somewhere, 
very  small  but  ancestral,  an  heirloom  as  it  were  of 
one  farm;  and  a  cottage  near  Musselburgh,  with 
a  housekeeper,  a  help,  and  half-gardener,  managing 
a  pretty  garden ;  and  lodgings  in  Inverleith-row, 
not  often  employed  but  steadily  paid.  He  has 
had  a  clear  prospect,  for  a  good  many  years,  of 
marrying  Miss  Garvie,  as  an  item  in  the  partner- 
ship and  a  matter  of  right.  He  intends  to  dis- 
charge this  duty  at  the  young  lady's  convenience ; 
but  Mr.  Semple  is  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
personage,  deeply  read  in  law  books  and  in  nothing 
else,  and  he  does  not  like  to  be  premature,  or  to 
pnsh  a  lady  into  matrimony.  "  It  will  do  as  well 
a  year  hence."  That's  what  he  says  to  himself, 
down  in  Musselburgh,  as  he  takes  a  third  or  a 
fourth  turn  among  his  roses,  and  watches  the  Bass 
Rock  or  North  Berwick  Law,  or  turns  round  to 
Fife — "  it  will  do  as  well  a  year  or  two  hence.** 
Mr.  Garvie  ^as  planned  the  whole  matter,  and  is 
quite  settled,  of  course,  that  it  comes  to  pass ;  but 
he  says,  •*  Well,  Mary  Anne  is  rather  young  yet — 
too  young,  in  fact."  She  has  just  been  the  same 
in  his  opinion  for  six  years,  I  know ;  and  she  is 
not  mending  either — not  getting  a  bit  more  matri- 
monial or  older,  he  thinks — *'  it  will  do  as  well  a 
year  or  two  hence,"  he  says.  That  is  Mary  Anne*8 
opinion  too,  unfot  tunately.  She  says  and  thinks 
— and  youfig  ladies  do  not  always  say  what  they 
think — but  she  says  truly,  "  It  will  do  just  as  well 
a  year  or  two  hence ;"  and  she  adds  to  herself, 
"  and  if  it  never  do,  there's  no  matter ;  Mr.  Semple 
has  his  roses." 

I  know  that  Mary  Anne  never  thonght  any  , 
thing  else.  She  always  thonght  it  would  do  as 
well  a  year  or  two  hence,  and  there  would  be  no 
great  evil  or  harm  if  it  were  omitted  from  her  life. 
Marion  knows  that,  too,  but  she  also  knows  the 
reason — I  don't. 

Mr.  John  Ross  Semple  came  into  his  property 
at  an  interesting  period.  The  balancing  of  the 
accounts  was  the  last  thing  done  by  Mr.  Garvie 
before  his  marriage ;  clearly,  therefore,  he  must  be 
twenty-two  years  older  than  Miss  Garvie.  The 
difference  is  still  worse.  Some  years  of  Mr.  Gar- 
vie's  married  life  passed  before  Mary  Anne  cune, 
and  not  many  after. 

There  are  deep  lines  on  that  brow ;  it  is  a  rery 
full  and  not  a  high  brow ;  the  hairs  gibbered  round 
it  are  grey  and  thin ;  these  deep  lines  run  down 
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the  face;  it  is  a  ptle  white  face,  emotionless, 
passive;  sin  gleams  before  it,  and  it  beedeth 
not,  secminglj,  sin  or  sinner;  sorrows  come 
near  it,  and  it  evinces  no  sympathy.  Many  little 
circles  are  cut  by  care  round  those  deep-set,  greyish, 
and  piercing  eyes ;  but  they  go  right  through  an 
imposition  yet,  and  see  through  every  hidden  corner 
of  the  scheme ;  and  while  the  lips  seem  thin,  how 
dose  and  hard-set  they  are !  There  is  no  trifling 
with  that  man,  and  he  will  not  trifle  with  you.  Hq 
may  have  given  money  in  charity,  for  casual  and 
unknown  wants ;  but  he  must  always  have  been 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  almost  counted  the  act 
among  the  day's  sins,  for  which,  like  all  of  us — 
even  this  iron  man — needs  forgiveness.  There  is 
no  hope  for  a  Mr.  Jones  Davies  in  that  face — not  a 
particle.  It  is  proof  against  sharpers ;  and  there  is 
neither  sentiment  nor  sympathy  in  these  features. 
They  speak  of  justice  •the  stern  right — the  law, 
the  hard  law — more,  you  feel,  than  the  Gospel. 
They  are  a  perpetual  "  Thou  shalt  not'*  to  all  be- 
holders. 

"There  is  no  Mrs.  Garvie  now.  There  might 
have  been  a  Mrs.  Garvie,  and  this  is  a  very  lonely 
house,"  Mr.  Garvie  saith  to  himself,  and  thrusts  the 
bright  "  poker*'  right  through  between  the  second 
and  third  bar  of  the  grate  ;  for  he  has  wheeled  his 
chair  round  to  the  fire. 

"  She  might  have  been  back.  What's  the  use 
of  stopping  with  that  crazed  fool,  Pittenweem  P  Of 
course,  there's  Marion ;  she's  not  crazed — never 
was  but  once  ;  that  was  when  she  was  married ; 
however,  th^it's  all  right,  too,"  and  he  touched  a 
metal  box  above  J.  R.  8.,  marked  *'  M.G.,  Moor- 
cleuch,"  with  the  point  of  the  poker — "  all  right, 
too ;  it's  recorded  in  the  Register- house,  in  case  of 
fire;  a  copy  can  always  be  obtained — fee,  one 
guinea ;  yes,  Marion's  tiil  right,  but  no  thanks  to 
Pittenweem — burn  the  estate  into  peat  gas,  the 
precious  idiot ;  and  these  engineers,  swarming  at 
Marion's — and  Mary  Anne  so  young — a  young 
motherless  g«rl — no  lady  to  advise  herr  No,  that 
was  wrong.  There  should  have  been  a  Mrs. 
Garvie  in  this  house — it  is  too  late  now,  perhaps ; 
rather  late.  It  might  be — of  course  such  things 
have  been — there's  Mrs.  Springfield,  ruined  now — 
nearly  ruined,  at  least — that  might  do." 

The  gasalier  in  this  room  hangs  high,  and  the 
glass  is  thick.  It  ttirows  a  dull  grey  light  like 
that  of  a  November  twilight  over  the  bookcase  and 
the  metal  boxes.  There  are  two  candles,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  desk,  which  forms  part  of  Mr. 
Oarvie's  table.  They  are  really  the  working  lights. 
There  is  a  door  or  panel  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bookcase,  occupying  one  of  its  sections.  It  has  an 
appearance  altogether  awkward,  but  it  has  a 
purpose.  This  little  door  is  not  often  opened — 
never,  except  when  the  owner  is  alone.  After 
thinking  for  a  little  while,  not  this  time  on 
conveyances,  or  marriage  settlements,  or  even 
scheming  engineers,  he  takes  one  of  the  candles, 
walks  round  the  table,  and  with  the  steel  key 
existing  among  the  gold  seals,  he  opens  the  panel. 


The  light  is  thrown,  not  upon  books  b  brown 
calf,  gilt  lettered  ;  but  upon  an  exquisitely  finished 
portrait.  It  has  not  grown  older  since  the  year  in 
which  John  Ross  Semple  reached  his  majority. 
The  eyes  look  out  as  bright  and  clear  now  as  they 
did  then.  The  painter  flattered  bis  subject  more 
than  even  painters  are  wont  to  do,  or  he  sketched 
an  expression  and  features  singularly  attractive ;  for 
the  panel  discloses  a  vision  of  beauty.  The  old 
hard  featured  man  gaies  for  a  brief  moment  on  the 
painting,  closes  the  panel,  locks  it  carefully,  walks 
back  to  his  chair,  puts  down  the  candle,  and  again 
thinks  ;  he  seems  composed  and  soothed.  It  has 
been  this  hard  man's  wont,  when  jarred  and  vexed 
with  the  world,  for  twenty-two  years,  to  open  the 
panel.  Mrs.  Springfield  will  not  be  asked  to 
change  her  name  again,  even  if  that  worthy  lady 
would  consent,  which  I  do  not  expect ;  but  her 
agent  will  not  look  less  carefully  over  her  papers, 
and  at  her  monetary  situation,  than  he  did  when 
she  was  rich,  because  Mary  Anne  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  there  will  not  be  another  Mrs.  Garvie  in  this 
house. 

This  is  a  scandal  loving  and  making  world. 
One  half  of  all  the  old  ladies,  who  could  see  light 
through  the  crevices  in  the  shutters  of  Mr.Garvie's 
office,  on  Sabbath  evenings,  long  after  the  second 
service,  shook  their  demure  heads,  to  the  danger 
of  their  fiaxcn  wigs,  except  for  the  care  taken  of 
them  by  their  stiff  caps,  at  the  old  gentleman's  sin 
in  answering  correspondence,  balancing  ledgers,  or 
drawing  papers,  on  that  particular  evening.  They 
knew  not  that  these  were  old  letters  over  which 
the  lawyer  pored— or  that  he  could  not  send  an 
answer  to  the  writer  now ,  they  knew  not  that  the 
panel  was  opened  then  ;  and  the  miser's  treasnitd 
painting — for  he  is  a  miser  in  some  things — looked 
down  upon  the  desk,  looked  at  every  comer  of  the 
room,  where  he  could  sit — they  knew  not  that  the 
book  he  read  had  no  single  statute,  man  niade, 
recorded  in  its  pages — but  there  was  written 
witliin  the  gorgeous  binding — 

"  Received  upon  ny  marriigo  ilny, 

"  UkXT  Anna  OAan*." 

It  was  the  first  signature  of  the  lady's  in  that  way. 
The  current  report  of  Mr.  Garvie's  evil  doings 
had  no  real  foundation ;  but  charity  is  a  rare  grace 
at  some  tea-tables. 

There  was  a  letter  lying  before  Mr.  Ganrie.  It 
was  that  letter  which  caused  all  this  annoyance  to 
the  eccentric  gentlemen.  I  do  not  approTe  of 
reading  letters  not  addressed  to  myself  as  a  general 
rule,  and  without  the  owner  or  the  writer*s 
permission.  It  is  a  breach  of  personal  honour, 
very  inquisitive,'  mean,  and  shabby — one  of  Btc's 
faults;  and  although  she  was  an  ever  to  be 
remembered  respectfully  woman,  still  she  was  not 
faultless.  At  present,  however,  it  cannot  be 
helped,  because  I  have  erred.  What  a  thonghi  is 
this — erred  once  and  the  evil  cannot  be  undone. 
The  sun  never  goes  back  now  on  the  dial  that 
records  our  acts,  although  onoe^  by  a  miracle,  the 
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sun  waot  bsck  on  ihe  dial  tliat  records  lime.  So 
mach  the  happier  for  those  over  whose  dials 
flashes  the  power  that  covers  all  the  bad,  and  gives 
its  own  lustre  to  the  good — the  lustre  that  makes 
bright  and  good  what  were  otherwise  bad,  too.  I 
read  the  letter — I  need  not  copy  it ;  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  it — so  I  will  do  that  which  I  need  not^ 

Eaiobow  Tavern,  IXalf-past  Three. 

Dear  Mr.  Garvie, — I  regret  mj  inability  to  dine  with  yoa 
at  six,  ai  I  promiied ;  and  I  am  confident  that  yon  will  con- 
sider me  exensed  for  this  reason. 

I  have  just  made  the  aoqoaintanoe  of  an  able  and  eminent 
engineer — mora  than  a  mere  professional  man — a  thorough 
gentleman  of  immense  scientific  resources,  Mr.  Jones  Davies. 

Mr.  Davies,  I  am  happy  to  know,  is  intimately  conversant 
with  the  manufacture  of  peat  gas,  now  conducted  with 
astonishing  profits  in  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  ignorance  of  my  predecessor 
at  Moorciench,  in  turning  out  of  a  ttate  of  nature,  and  cul- 
tivatiog  ground  that  was  meant  for  the  nobler  purpose  of 
illnminating  the  darlms,  Mr.  Davies  still  thinks,  if  we  have 
a  good  moss  foundation,  generally  overlying  coals  in  our 
country,  although  not  invariably,  that  mach  may  be  done  to 
redeem  past  errors. 

I  take  him  with  me  this  evening.  We  go  soon,  andwi  1] 
dine  at  Moordeuch,  and  be  at  work  early  to-morrow. 

I  happily  detained  a  note  in  which  I  expressed  the 
intention  of  remaining  in  town. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  H.  S.  PiTTlIf  WKEN. 

F.S.  Business  inrolvcs  cares  many.  I  am  writing  notes 
to  scTeral  foundries  and  pipe  manufacturers,  for  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  twenty  .five  miles  of  main  piping  to  Edinburgh, 
and  twenty-seven  mile^  to  Glasgow.  The  commercial  crisis 
ii  nsernl.     Iron  is  lower  than  usual. 

N.U.  Ascertain  if  a  New  Act  of  Parliament  be  necessary 
to  open  the  streets  for  senricc  pipes.  C.11.S.P. 

I  m.ay  mention  that  if  any  of  your  clients  held  coal  gas 
company  shares,  they  should  sell  out  before  we  commence 
operations.  They  will  not  be  worth  an  old  song.  Their 
works  will  be  converted  into  meeting  houses  for  sectaries, 
like  tliose  of  the  Portable  Gas  Company.  C.H.S.P. 

I  re-open  the  note  to  remark  that  if  any  of  your  friends 
want  an  investment,  we  will  be  ready  to  accept  £40,000  or 
£50,000  for  the  new  works  on  the  estate,  in  addition  to  the 
pipes  and  similar  outlay,  which  will  have  to  be  provided. 
We  will  not  care  for  a  per  centage  one  way  or  other.  With 
a  fortune  in  one*s  hand  it  is  useless  to  press  one's  fellow  crea- 
turas  too  closely.  Marion  will  never  object  to  a  bond  over 
Moorciench,  if  that  be  necessary ;  but  the  public  will  see  the 
perfect  security  afforded  by  the  works,  fortified  by  patent 
right  and  license  from  the  patentee. 

We  ahall  not  think  of  allowing  the  return  of  Mary  Anne 
for  some  days  yet,  or  weeks,  perhaps.  The  weather  is  fine. 
Mr.  Jones  Davies  is  a  very  agreeable  companion.  For  the 
secret,  and  all  his  skill  to  he  exercised  on  the  matter,  he 
seeks  nothing  except  my  acceptance  at  six  months  for  one 
thousand  poands,  and  ten  per  cent  on  the  profits.  He 
believes  in  human  nature,  and  that  carries  a  roan  far  even  in 
these  degenerate  and  nuphilosophical  days. 

Tours  ever,         C.H.S.P. 

Moorclcueh  will  brighten  np  in  this  gas  operation.  And 
we  cannot  part  with  Mary  Anne.  My  friend  Davies  would 
be  altogether  duU  with  only  myself  and  Marion  there — 
thottgh  he's  quite  a  learned  man,  author,  lecturer,  contributor 
to  the  quarterlies,  and  engaged  upon  a  paper  at  this  moment, 
which  will  clearly  demonstrate  that  Pharaoh  Nechowasthe 
inventor  of  steam-engines.  He  is  an  independent,  self-con- 
tained man,  nothing  of  the  semi-detached  in  his  character. 
Exense  this  crossing.  Vm  not  a  lawyer — in  haste — train 
going.  C.H.S.P. 


Tlie  lawyer  had  read  all  the  postscripts  over  and 
over  a'^aiii.  Bill  for  one  thousand  pounds — sis 
mouths — Mary  Anne — Mr.  Davjes — gas  shares 
not  worth  an  old  soog — '*  He  holds  one  hundred  in 
the  New  Company,  old  enough  to  be  the  predecessor 
of  another  company  now»  surely*' — loans  of  £40,000 
or  £50,000 — Marion  willing  to  gire  a-  bond — "  not 
very  likely."  Eren  the  last  resource  in  annoyances, 
and  labours,  and  law  papers,  the  painter's  vision  of 
beauty,  could  not  sooth  his  spirit  before  this  letter 
of  many  parts — so  he  rung  a  little  bell.  Presently 
the  door  opened,  and  a  boy  entered,  little,  but  not 
quite  young,  with  old  features,  indeed  such  as 
come  of  ink,  law,  and  pens  perpetually — cunning 
somewhat,  and  thin. 

"  Is  Mr.  Semple  in  his  room  P** 

"No,  sir." 

"Will  he  return  this  evening?  —  Is  he  in 
town?" 

Both  quesltons  met  "  No,  sir.*' 

"  Has  he  gone  to  Musselburgh^** 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Who  sent  him  to  Musselbuiigh  now,  at  this 
season ;  who  sent  him  there  ?*' 

Little  boy  was  agitated — one  of  his  idob  had 
fallen — the  idea  of  any  one  sending  Mr.  Semple, 
or  of  Mr.  Semple  being  sent,  had  thrown  him 
altogether  out  of  joint.  Still,  he  asserted  Mr. 
Semple*s  independence. 

"  Send  Mr.  Semple,  sir — who  could  send  him  ?*' 

Mr.  Garvie  felt  the  question  to  be  a  thorough 
home-thrust,  although  unintentional — an  error  of 
his  ovin — dangerous  to  discipline  in  the  office. 

"  Very  right,  John ;  very  true.  I  should  have 
said  what  busiuess — business,  John,  is  above  all — 
we  must  all  attend  to  that;  so  you  could  not 
know.     Is  Mr.  Still  gone  home  V* 

"  Yes,  sir ;  gone  home  sick,  very  sick,  in  a  cab." 

"Bless  me!  Mr.  Still  ill — sick — home  in  a 
cab  !  Never  happened  before  for  fifty  year?.  Poor 
Mr.  Still— bless  me  I     And  Mr.  Brown  ?" 

"  He  is  here.'* 

"  Send  him." 

And  Mr.  Ghirvie's  hand  was  on  his  brow.  "  To 
be  sure,  he  was  ten  years  here  before  me*— poor 
Mr.  Still !  And  he  taught  me  to  draw  papers — 
good,  kind  young  fellow  Still  was,  too  1"  and  so 
his  thoughts  wandered  over  half  a  century  of  their 
lives  in  the  short  time  taken  by  the  little  boy  to 
reach  the  front  office,  and  Mr.  Brown  to  make  his 
way  back. 

What  an  elastic  power  is  human  thought !  Talk 
of  electricity,  or  light ! — they  are  rapid.  It  is  not 
rapid — it  is  now.  Their  flight  can  be  measured ; 
they  are  subjects  of  time.  Child  of  immortality  I 
human  soul  1  infinite  in  duration ! — thou  art  not 
bounded  by  time ;  thou  lirt  not  its  subject — for  all 
time  is  but  an  atom  of  thy  existence.  Space  known 
and  time — the  soul  lives  in  them,  but  is  not  of 
them,  belongs  not  to  them,  flashes  at  pleasure  far 
away  out  of  space  known  into  space  unknown— out 
of  time  into  eternity — beyond  the  measnreable  into 
the  im measnreable. 
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The  iron  'lawyer  was  again  nerved  hy  thai  half 
minute's  reflection  on  the  memories  of  u  half  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Still  waa,  indeed,  his  confidential  friend, 
in  many  respects,  although  not  a  partner.  He 
knew  the  contents  of  the  drawer  in  which  the  book 
already  mentioned  lay,  and  he  had  seen  behind  the 
panel  the  portrait  in  the  bookcase — seen  that  often, 
for  he  distinetly  remembered  the  original.  So  did 
Mr.  Semple ;  bat  he  is  a  eold  methodieal  man, 
exoept  towards  Tegetablea.  So  would  Mr.  Brown ; 
bat,  you  see,  he  is  a  yoang  man — slightly  bald 
forehead — dark  hair — dark  eyes — a  florid,  healthy 
complexion.  No  late  nights  written  there — none 
late  out,  at  any  rate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  guess 
his  age — somewhere  between  thirty-fiTe  and  forty- 
five,  probably ;  a  cheerful,  intelligent  face,  that  is ; 
goes  nightly  to  a  happy,  quiet  home,  you  may  de- 
pend, and  gathers  strength  there  for  more  ooneul- 
tations,  and  drawings  of  oases,  and  rejoinders,  and 
replies,  and  duplies,  and  framing  of  acoounts,  and 
registrations,  and  settlements,  last  wills,  testaments, 
and  codicils.  The  owner  of  the  cheerful  counte- 
nanoe  is  at  home  in  this  inner  room.  He  is  a 
necessary  person — knows  it,  too««nd  not  the  less 
respectful  on  that  aooount. 

**  Qood  evening,  Mr.  Brown ;  I  wanted  to  show 
Semple  or  Mr.  Still  this  odd  letter  from  Pittenweem 
— will  you  look  at  it,  for  Mr.  Semple  is  gone ;  but 
first,  what  of  our  poor  friend  Mr.  Still  P  Not 
badly — that  is,  not  very — terribly  ill,  you  know  P 
No  danger,  I  trust  P** 

Mr.  Brown  thought  it  must  be  a  very  odd  letter 
this  indeed,  if  so  many  persons  were  needed  to  see 
it;  but  he  has  been  accustomed  to  strange  things 
this  last  autumn — five  clients  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Bank,  and  several  in  the  Western — 
everything  shaken.  But  first,  as  to  the  patient. 
«<  xio — he  was  not  dangerously  ill."  Mr.  Brown 
hoped  not.  lie  went  home  with  him,  stopped  an 
hour  or  two,  found  him  getting  better,  and  thought 
he  wanted  rest — a  little  over*wrougbt  of  late. 

"  That's  it,  Mr.  Brown ;  your  friend  has  been 
ten  years  longer  in  the  office  than  myself.  He  has 
been  fifty  years  in  this  office — a  long  time — still, 
it  flies— seems  short,  too,  when  one  looks  back/' 

"Nearly  sixty  years,  sir." 

"  So ;  you're  right.  Yes  ;  you're  exact — it's 
nearly  sixty  years*  And  Mrs.  Brown — not  much 
alarmed,  I  hope.  Bather  young  she  is  for  all 
these  cares.  I  always  said  that,  you  know,  Mr. 
Jirourn ;  too  young^much  too  young ;  remember, 
I  sa  (^  so." 

**(.h,  I  remember  thoroughly;  that  was  ten 
years  ago — eleven  years,  indeed,  exoept  twenty 
days,  now,  since  you  were  good  enough  to  make 
that  remark." 

**  Yes — its  quite  true ;  she  is  too  young ;  never 
thought  well  of  girls  marrying  youngs— or  of  girls 
marrying  at  all.  They  should  be  women  first. 
That  was  your  error,  Mr.  Brown ;  perhaps  it  was 
mine — we  all  err." 

"  Well,  but  we  have  never  regretted  it,  I  assure 
you— never  believed  it,  either." 


*' There  it  Is--- that's  it.  Elsie  Still  was  an 
extraordinary  girl — so  good  and  quiet — and  been 
keeping  house  for  her  father  so  long ;  that  was  it 
— all  an  exception.  Mr.  Still  lived  before  yov,  too, 
Mr.  Brown,  and  he  has  been  the  friend  of  this  firm 
these  forty  years,  now,  and  not  its  servant ;  but 
we  never  allowed  him  to  be  our  friend  for  notbing ; 
everything  right  there,  yon  know — very  particular 
man — five  codicils  added  since  your  early  marriage. 
But  Elsie  Still  was  too  young — musn*t  make  ex- 
ceptions into  precedents.  However,  she's  wearing 
round  now ;  she'll  do,  by  and  bye.  Eleven  years, 
except  twenty  days — she's  wearing  up.  The  last 
was  the  Mary  Anne  codicil,  Mr.  Brown — quite 
unnecessary,  very ;  but  it  does  our  old  friend  good 
— ^he's  so  methodical,  and  he  wants  in  every  name. 
He's  not  dangerously  ill,  then.  I  must  go  and  see, 
after  dinner.  You  havn't  dined— just  so — ^it's  been 
waiting  me  these  two  hours.  That  letter's  put 
me  out;  never  such  a  thing  happened,  and  the 
Courts  up,  these — let  me  see — ah,  yes,  twenty- 
two  years.  By  the  bye,  what  sort  of  wine  has 
Still  P     He  never  had  that  very  good." 

'*  Well,  you  remember,  I  dare  say,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  things  in  which  I  agree  with  Mr.  Pit- 
tenweem, and  I  can  hardly  say — I  never  take  wine. 
Mr.  Still  has  some  sort — good  common  Port,  I 
suppose." 

**  Not  the  thing,  Mr.  Brown,  for  the  old  gen- 
tleman. You're  quite  right.  If  I  were  young;  I 
might,  too — although  Pittenweem 's  example  would 
not  tempt  me,  yours  might ;  but  the  wine's  here — 
it  must  be  used  ;  Til  never  take  it  all.  Semple 
has  a  stock  like  a  wine  merchant.  All  the  letters 
are  gone,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  All  finished,  sir,  and  posted." 

"  Just  so — read  this  one — try  and  eateh  it's 
sense — you'll  not  catch  much.  I'll  have  up  some 
old  wine— take  it  with  us,  too,  after  dinner.  Kead 
that  until  I  get  back  again." 

And  Mr.  Brown  read,  and  did  not  wonder  at  all 
the  postscripts.  "  Just  like  him,"  he  thought,  **  a 
stupid  fool — not  without  method,  either — ^tbe 
more  important  passages  coming  last.'* 

Dinner  was  over  and  past. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Brown,  what  do  you  see  in  that 
letter  of  Pittenweem's  P" 

"  Not  much  agreeable,  I  confess.  The  new  gaa 
work  has  to  be  built,  and  the  pipe's  have  to  be 
laid,  and  that's  all  nonsense — so  gas  shares  will 
exist  as  at  present.  Mrs.  Pittenweem  will  never 
give  a  bond — that's  certain;  and  she  and  Miss 
Oarvie  will  soon  have  Mr.  Davies  out  of  Moor- 
cleuch — that's  equally  sure.  The  only  seriona 
thing  is  the  bill  at  six  months  for  one  thousand 
pounds.  That's  very  serious.  Mrs.  Pittenweem 
may  have  to  pay  that." 

"Right,  Mr.  Brown;  that's  a  good  analysi?, 
sir.  You  most  look  close  into  these  matters  now, 
sir.  We  are  breaking  up — I  feel  that  The  long 
line  of  the  Garvies  is  nearly  dosed,  Mr.  Semple 
needs  an  active  partner  in  the  busineas— 43einple 
and  Brown,  W.  S.,  sucoessoxa  of  A.  and  D.  J. 
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Game— thnt  will  be  the  w»y<  by  and  bye,  when 
the  end  of  the  GarYies  comes^  aud  they  are  no 
mora  known  in  the  Courts/' 

"  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  sir,  but  no  necessity  exists 
for  the  end,  I  would  respectfully  snggest.*' 

"  He  might  take  the  name,  you  think.  No — 
yes — well — the  piece  of  land,  to  be  sure — that's 
never  done  in  our  business.  No ;  we  have  oon- 
eluded,  nearly." 

"  There  are  others  ol  the  name  already,  who 
don't  require  to  take  it.  I  have  not  taken  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  them  since  the  evening,  long 
since,  when,  you  may  remember — " 

Others?  Well,  whom? — my  brother's  sons? 
They  could  not  come  in.  Besides,  they  are  gone 
out,  and  may  never  return — have  their  heads 
knocked  off  some  day— or  their  throats  cut  by  Nana 
8ahib— or  come  home,  covered  with  bruises,  with 
one  arm  only,  but  with  a  pension.  That  would 
ncYcr  do.  They  are  rich ;  but  you  cannot  have 
sleeping  partners  in  a  legal  firm — might  do  in 
banking,  or  any  trade,  even ;  but  not  in  a  profes- 
sion. Professional  etiquette  admits  no  liberties  of 
that  kind.     There  is  no  precedent  I  remember." 

"  Tfaera  are,  might  I  respectfully  remind  you, 
others." 

•*To  be  sure;  you  don't  quite  know  their  story 
— Senple  does." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  chief  clerk  dryly  and 
perseyeringly ;  "  perhaps  so ;  but  I  know  them — 
or  I  know  the  elder,  who  draws  papers  with  great 
precision — nothing  like  them  comes  before  us — 
nothing,  at  least,  superior  to  them." 

"  There  it  is,  you  see — Semple  thinks  not — 
thinks  badly  of  the  whole  business  where  this  young 
man  is — very  low  practice.  Glasgow  lawyers  are 
rery  poor,  after  all,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba." 

"  With  your  permission,  sir,  and  if  you  will 
look  over  them,  I  must  bring  you  some  evidences 
on  this  matter;  it  is  barely  possible  that  Mr. 
Semple  might  be  mistaken." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  that's  quite  possible — he  often  is ; 
but  it's  disinterested  in  you,  Mr.  Brown.  The 
story  is  this : — We  were  three  brothers,  and  we 
had  this  business.  He  was  the  youngest.  People 
thought  us  rich.  We  did  not  quarrel  with  the 
opinion.  It's  best  to  be  rich — next  best  to  be 
thought  rich ;  but  we  were  poor.  Well,  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  were  hard  years — you 
scarcely  remember  them  ?" 

Mr.  Brown  assented. 

"  No ;  I  cannot  see  how  you  could,  without  an 
ante-dated  memory,  and  that  would  be  illegal. 
Our  predecessor,  got  into  heavy  responsibilities  for 
fast  going  person»>-eom,  and  rents,  and  every- 
thing came  down,  like  a  mill-race ;  we  had  the 
business— we  had  also  the  responsibilitieB.  Just 
before  that,  Alexander  chose  to  marry.'* 

The  speaker  paused,  as  if  he  had  mentioned  the 
climax  o£  crime. 

*«  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  rash,"  suggested  the 
listener,  apologetically. 

«« Mivried  a  young  girl — younger  than  himself, 


Mr.  Brown,  by  several  years — without  a  penny — 
not  one  shilling  to  spare." 

"That  would  render  the  event  slightly  more 
embarrassing,  sir.'' 

"•E|ent!'  Mr.  Brown— 'slightly I '  indeed— 
'  more  embarrassing !'  sir — I  am  astonished,  now, 
with  your  knowledge  of  society,  that  you  see  it  not 
in  its  true  colours — great  crime !  intense  guilt ! — 
do  you  not  see  that  ?  Great  cruelty,  Mr.  Brown 
— do  you  not  see  all  that  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  deferred." 
*•  Deferred  !     Certainly — defer  great  cruelty  !" 
"  But  I  have  heard  that  your  brother  was  a 
very  kind  gentleman." 

All  very  true ;  very  cruel,  though — cruel  to  his 
children,  you  see — young  people,  never  consulted, 
never—- could  not  be — had  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
People  should  reflect  before  they  throw  the  chain 
of  poverty  over  the  unborn." 

"  The  population  might  fall  away,  would  it  not, 
on  these  principles  ?" 

"  For  a  time,  perhaps,  but  the  race  would  live 
longer,  be  more  comfortable,  more,  healthy.  Men 
would  be  very  active  and  very  common  at  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  We  have  so  much  pressure,  now, 
pressing  us  into  the  grave  before  we  get  acquainted 
with  the  world." 

"  Your  brother  left,  then  ?" 
"  He  left — quarrelled  with  us — settled  in  the 
West,  had  n  poor  business,  and  died  early.  He 
never  wrote  to  us  after  he  left.  That  was  long 
before  the  peace.  We  were  not  so  badly  hampered 
then  as  when  he  died,  five  or  six  years  after  lie 
had  parted  with  us." 

"Aud  he  left  three  children?" 
•*  So  I  heard — a  son  and  two  daughters ;  and 
the  son  did  the  same  sort  of  thing — married  when 
the  country  was  in  an  uproar  about  the  Tleform  Bill 
— sometime  thereby.  These  two  young  men  are 
his  sons." 

"  Their  grandmother — did  she  live  long  ?" 
"  I  see  what  you  mean.  We  offered  to  assist 
her.  She  returned  the  letter,  and  mentioned 
something  aboot  accounting.  That  was  ill  advised. 
Of  course  we  were  angry.  We  had  nothing  to 
pay  them,  and  we  were  hampered.  She  lived  in 
the  Qorbnis,  I  hare  heard ;  bat  I  never  saw  her 
again.  We  were  both  wrong  there — too  hard — 
much  too  seyere — quite  wrong,  1  know." 

"  Perhaps  so.  Now,  shall  I  bring  one  of  these 
young  men — the  elder — to  see  you  ?  or  would  you 
rather  inquire  more  ?  He  is  often  through  here. 
Mr.  Still  cannot  be  useful  long,  now  ;  he  is  in  the 
evening  of  his  days ;  We  need  a  substitute." 

"  Well  meant,  but  too  quick,  Mr.  Brown — too 
quick  by  half,  sir.  Mr.  Semple  could  not  approve 
that,  I  know ;  he  doesn't  want  to  hear  them  named 
—that  I  see." 

'*  They  might  continue  the  old  firm,  you  know 

— very  old  now ;  I  thought  you  would  like  that.*' 

"  Yery  true,  they  might— and  I  might  have  liked 

that ;  but  there's  8cmple»  you  ace,  and  Proridence 

seems  against  it." 
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"  Confoand  it,  sir,  the  only  Providence " 

"  Yon  donH  svear,  Mr.  Brown— that's  not  pro- 
fessional.*' 

"  I  beg  pardon — I  hope  not ;  its  not  Christian." 

'*  But  you  did ;  you  said  something  very  like 
svearing." 

"Well,  I  have  been  here  now  hard  on  thirty 
years—" 

"  And  never  swore  before  ?*' 

"Never  did;  but  thirty  years  here!  and  the 
old  name  to  be  blotted  Trom  the  Law  List !  and 
no  Providence  in  it,  except  Mr.  Semple,  I  beg — '' 

"  Don't  beg,  Mr.  Brown— quite  useless  to  beg. 
You  are  right — very  right;  but  you  know,  of 
course  you  know  of  the  contract  between  Miss 
Qarvie  and  Mr.  Semple  ?" 

"  No ;  never  saw  that  contract,  or  any  document 
bearing  on  the  subject,  sir." 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Brown;  business  men 
should  be  precise.  There  is  no  contract — there  is 
an  understanding." 

"  No  understanding,  sir,  will  ever  prevent  Miss 
Garvie  from  doing  a  generous  action,  and  keeping 
up  the  old  name." 

"  My  daughter  would  prefer  that,  you  think, 
although  it  might  hurt  Mr.  Semple's  interests?" 

"Do  not  see  that  it  should?** 

"  Or  your  own,  Mr.  Brown  ?" 

"  And  not  mine,  certainly.  Vm  not  a  block  in 
anybodj's  way. 

"  Never  said  so.  Being  one  of  my  executors, 
as  you  know,  you  cannot  leave  us,  and  Semple 
could  not  want  you.** 

"  Of  course  he  could  ;  readily,  too ;  but  if  he 
wants  me,  why — " 

"  Never  mind  that,  Mr.  Brown ;  I  shall  think 
of  this.  My  brother's  widow  always  rankled  in 
my  mind ;  he  was  the  younger  of  us  three.  I 
mind  him  well  now.  We  were  just  like  your 
boys,  Mr.  Brown,  and  we  wandered  by  the  Frith 
in  summer  evenings,  when  school  was  over,  and  he 
gathered  bits  o'  shdls  or  little  stones ;  and  I  mind 
well  his  merry  laugh  as  he  ran  up  wi*  them  in  his 
wee  hands.  Poor  Alexander,  he  was  a  bgnnie  boy 
then.  And  we  parted  in  anger ;  he  died,  and  I 
was  not  there,  Mr.  Brown ;  he  was  buried,  and  I 
never  saw  his  grave.  His  widow  fouglit  and 
muddled  through  the  upbringing  o*  her  family,  an* 
ne*er  came  here,  nor  did  I  ever  go  there.  It  was 
the  same  with  Adam,  gone  now.  She  was  poor  and 
proud;  while  we  were  proud  and  "wrastling"  wi* 
the  courts,  an*  the  law,  an*  the  world — ^you  don't 
think  that  was  right,  Mr.  Brown  ?'^ 

"  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  it  was.  It  was,  I 
think,  wrong.** 

"You  may  say  it  positively,  Mr.  Brown.  I 
thank  you  for  this  conversation,  and  I'll  think  over 
it.  Now,  as  to  Mr.  Jones  Davies — bill  for  a 
thousand  pounds — six  months,  duly  signed.  We 
can  fight  that  before  the  Lord  Ordinary.** 

"  I  think  not,  sir;  no  shadow  of  success  in  that 
— ^value  received,  or,  if  not  received,  it  will  not  be 
Jones  Davies'  fault— he'll  make  peat  gas  to  the 


end  of  time,  or  of  Moordench,  which  would  tome 
sooner.'* 

"  Well,  now,  I  think  not.  This  is  an  imposi- 
tion, you  see.  The  Lord  Ordinary  would  hold 
tha^  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  could  be  no 
value." 

"  As  the  drawer  would  reply  that  his  scheme 
had  not  been  tried,  the  pipes  had  not  been  laid 
down,  or  the  works  built — one  oould  not  maintain 
that.  He  might  even  bring  an  action  of  damagfs 
for  employment  not  afforded  as  agreed,  and  want 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  sales  of  gas  that  we  bad  not 
made." 

"  Strange  case,  certainly." 

"  At  the  worst  for  him,  he  conld  go  to  London 
and  get  five  hundred  pounds  from  some  bill  dis- 
counter, after  due  inquiries,  for  the  paper.  We 
had  better,  perhaps,  buy  it  from  him  without 
inquiry." 

"He  is  the  person  who  brought  us  a  letter 
from  Turner,  Yioar,  and  Tray — respectable  peopk."* 

"  The  same,  and  they  recalled  it ;  some  sloiy 
arose  regarding  a  bill — a  country  clergyman,  a 
client  of  theirs,  was  interested  somehow ;  fc»geiy 
was  tailed  of." 

"Just  so.  Don't  forget  that;  yon  have  the 
letter.  Theu  he  was  rich  in  schemes.  Did  not 
he  want  us  to  become  solicitors  to  a  oompanj  for 
converting  the  Frith  of  Forth  into  a  bowling  green, 
or  meadows,  or  something  ?" 

"  That  was  one  of  hb  ideas :  so  much  of  the 
Frith  as  forms  the  shoulder,  he  called  it,  between 
Leith  and  Musselburgh.  Limited  liability ;  capi- 
tal— I  forget  how  much."  • 

*'  And  there  was  the  Pneumatic  company ;  what 
were  they  to  do  ?** 

"  The  Pneumatic  was  another  pipe  affair*  with 
atmospherical  power,  of  course,  to  convey  goods 
in  small  packages  underground.  It  also  was  only 
projected.  Then  he  had  a  patent  for  railway 
signals,  and  a  patent  for  door  fasteners,  to  act  as 
policemen — very  ingenious,  however ;  but  nothing 
answered  here,  and  so  he  proposed  to  lecture  to 
the  Philosophical  Society,  on  human  perfecta- 
bility." 

"Human — what— perfectability !  to  be  sure; 
that*8  what  the  Doctor  has  lectured  on  for 
years." 

"  Mr.  Jones  Davies,  however,  I  fancy,  meant  in 
tliis  world — he  does  not  think  much,  piobablj,  oi 
another." 

"  The  Philosophical  did  not  think  the  aubjeci 
popular,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  It  did  not  take  with  their  committee ;  and  just 
then,  it  appears,  that  he  met  Bitten weem." 

"  Now,  to-morrow  nothing  presses ;  I'll  be  off", 
see  Mooroleuch,  and  this  perfect  person,  to- 
morrow, first  train.  To-night  I  shall  see  Mr. 
Still. 

Off  to  Mr.  Still's,  or  rather  Mr.  Brown's,  witk 
the  wine  in  the  cab— very  old  wine ;  and  tliere 
was  Mr.  Still,  duly  recovering,  wrapt  round  with 
babies  and  children,  and  Mrs.  Brown — attll    too 
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young,  much  too  young— bat  wearing  round  ;  and 
Mr.  Still  was  informed  that  his  hours  were  re- 
stricted, from  that  day  on;  tweWe  to  four,  a 
quarter  before  twelve,  or  a  quarter  after  four ;  any 
transgression  of  the  rules  would  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  salary,  or  some  other  enormous  jevil.  Mr. 
Still  n^ver  heard  of  any  such  rules.  'There  was 
no  precedent  for  them.  Mr.  Garvie  thought  that 
precedents  had  to  be  made.  Itwas  the  first  time  he 
bad  ventured  that  observation ;  it  never  occurred 
to  him  before,  and  would  not,  unless  he  had  been 
pressed,  even  then. 

"  When  the  Ck)urt*s  sitting  the  new  rule  does 
not  apply/*  said  Mr.  Still. 

'*  Of  course  it  does ;  it's  then  that  it  does  apply 
chiefly.  It's  not  so  important  at  any  other  time. 
And  no  half-holidays  on  Saturdays  now;  all 
Saturday's  a  holiday,  remember  that,  Mr.  Still. 
Mrs.  Brown  is  young,  much  too  young ;  and  she 
must  want  you  here  now  and  then.  So,  good 
bye  I  yon  don't  come  to  town  this  week.  Til  not 
be  there.  Twelve  to  four  precise ;  all  Saturday's 
a  holiday." 

And  as  Mr.  Brown  went  to  the  gate,  ^ere  the 
cab  waited,  quite  indifferently,  as  if  he  cared  little 
for  the  subject,  but  wanted  to  say  something,  Mr- 
Garvie  asked,  *'  Did  you  see  the  three  girls,  sisters 
of  these  young  men,  who  were  here  with  Mary 
Anne  while  I  was  in  the  country  last  summer." 

And  Mr.  Brown  had  seen  tlicm ;  they  were  out 
twice  or  thrice  at  his  own  place. 

"  Great  romps,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Brown?" 

*•  Far  from  that — very  sensible  young  ladies." 

"  Their  brother,  did  he  stop  long  when  he  came 
over  for  them  ?*' 

•*  Did  he  come  for  them  P"  asked  Mr.  Brown ; 
adding,  '*  we  never  allow  any  supervision  over 
Miss  Garvie's  visitors  in  the  office,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  not — quite  right — I  sup- 
posed he  bad  come.     Good  evening.'' 

And  the  cab  containing  Mr.  Garvie  drove 
away. 

Now,  if  I  were  Mr.  John  Ross  Semple  I  would 
pay  less  attention  to  floriculture,  and  more  to 
other  matters. 


CIJAFTEK  III. 

The  busy  morn  rises  at  last  over  the  woodlands. 
It  is  a  still  morning,  and  the  smoke  curls  up  and 
upwards,  like  pillars,  from  farm  houses  and  cottiers' 
homes.  The  night  was  bleak  and  rough.  The 
wind  screeched  among  the  trees,  and  '*  tirled  "  at 
the  windows.  Dark  clouds  hung  between  the 
earth  and  all  the  other  planets,  and  that  wind  had 
to  blow  them  away.  Mr.  Davies  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  one  glass  of  brandy  at  night ;  one,  two, 
or  three ;  never  more,  or  rarely  more.  They  were 
taken  merely  to  close  operations — to  compose  the 
mind,  and  drag  sleep  out  of  its  recesses.  They 
were  not  used  for  any  liking  to  them;  of  that  I 
assure  you. 


"  This  will  never  do,"  he  thought,'*  to  be  closed  up 
with  ghosts  and  what  not — things  that  may  linger 
here,  though  I  should  not  believe  in  them  at  Sy- 
denham. And  no  brandy — ^not  a  drop — save  Betts' 
patent,  and  little  of  that.  What's  the  use  of  going 
to  bed  P  Why  not  prepare  for  the  worst  P  What's 
that,  now  P  A  branch  knocking  at  the  window, 
perhaps.  Why  do  people  plant  trees  so  near  to 
windows  P  It's  very  objectionable.  Every  man 
does  not  want  to  be  hung.''  Mr.  Davies  shud- 
dered at  the  thought.  It  was,  so  to  say,  in  engi- 
neering language,  a  pointsman.  It  was  a  little 
thing,  yet  it  sent  all  the  traiu  of  ideas  up  to  London 
again.  "  No,  it  could  never  be  known,  although 
they  did  once  hang  people  for  signing  wrong  names. 
Very  barbarous  days  these  days  were.  Dodds 
suffered,  certainly  :  and  bankers  have  been  hung. 
Engineers  might  have  gone  the  same  way.  Per- 
haps this  ancestor — this  man  who  was  hung  hero 
— hung  in  chains  to  this  window  sill — forged  a 
name.  No,  they  do  not  hang  men  in  chains  for 
that.  They  do  not  hang  them  in  chains  now. 
Hark — there  again — that  branch — that  wind  !" 
Gut  it  off,  said  the  evil  genius  of  Jones  Davies ; 
seize  the  branch,  and  cut  it  off — an  evil  suggestion, 
lie  had  a  small  knife ;  be  undid  the  window  fas- 
tener, opened  the  window.  That  was  what  the 
wind  wanted :  exactly  what  that  raving  spirit 
wished ;  it  rushed  in  and  the  candle  went  out  as 
it  came :  there  followed  black  darkness. 

What  is  to  be  done  now,  Mr.  Jones  Davies? 
Ring  the  bell ;  bring  Mrs.  Martha,  whom  you 
don't  know  yet,  upon  you  ?  Yes ;  but  where  is 
the  bell  P  Open  the  door,  then.  Aye,  but  where 
is  the  door  P  It  is  a  long,  strange  room  this.  The 
bleak  moors  and  the  woods  beneath  make  all  dark. 
There  is  not  a  star  in  all  the  sky.  The  window 
frame  is  badly  fixed.  It  will  not  give  way  to  the 
eminent  engineer.  He  becomes  nervous.  The 
grim  ancestor  may  come  in  as  he  pleases,  with  his 
staring  eyes  and  his  stretched  neck.  There  he  is. 
No,  that  is  some  wild  fowrs  scream :  that  is  the 
horrid  branch  on  the  window  again.  Louder  and 
moie  powerful  comes  the  eastern  wind  ;  there 
next,  something  has  fallen;  there  may  be  an 
earthquake — 1  hey  are  common  in  Scotland;  this 
place  cannot  be  far  from  Comrie ;  they  are  habitual 
there.  Solitary  confinement,  iu  a  dark  room— no 
brandy — with  the  company  of  hobgoblins — the 
ghosts  of  the — the — its  better  not  to  think  of 
them — and  a  storm  without.  Here,  found  in 
process  of  time,  is  the  bed ;  the  baffled  engineer 
tumbled  in  there,  and  he  slept  ere  the  hour^ 
brought  the  dawning,  and  saw  in  dreams  those  who 
should  not  be  seen — and— 

"  Eight  o'clock— nine  o'clock  !  is  that  combina- 
tion of  the  amateur  and  the  practical  in  science 
never  to  breakfast,  Charles  ?** 

Mr.  Pittenweem  was  irritable,  and  did  not  know 
— "  the  morning  was  lost." 

"You  frightened  him  out  of  his  breakfast,  with 
the  dark  room,  and  the  grim  ancestor,  and  the 
table  turning,"  said  Mary  Anne. 
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« ITou  talked  nonsoiue/*  added  Mr.  Fittenweem ; 
"  very  provoking,  vhen  one  hu  business  to  do. 
1*01  sare  its  quite  oppressive  to  me.  Except  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  I'd  ne?er  toil  and  scheme 
as  I  do — never." 

« Is  your  essay  finished  P*  asked  Miss  Garvic. 

"  My  what  ?  my  essay  ?  Oh,  it  was  only  a 
story.  I  can  get  that  out  of  a  tract — the  Coun- 
tess of  something  or  other,  and  the  chimney* 
sweep." 

"  Well,  is  it  ready  P  The  soiree  is  to-night, 
you  know.  What  a  charming  party — tale  by  C. 
Fittenweem,  Esq.,  and  Moral  Reflections,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  C.  NeU.  Will  they  ever  be  reported  ?  I 
wish  Mrs.  Martha  would  not  boil  these  eggs  so 
hard." 

« It*s  dreadfully  hard ;  not  ready,  certainly." 

"  The  egg,  you  mean  F  if  it's  hard  it  must  be 
past  being  ready." 

"  The  essay,  I  mean,  or  the  tale  ;  its  a  charm- 
ing tale,  if  I  oould  only  get  the  tract.  But  I'm 
bothered — when  is  this  soiree  ?** 

*'  It*s  at  six,  Charles  ;  old  fashioned  hours ;  we 
must  dine  at  four.  Mr.  Humphrey  can't  bear 
being  late,  you  know,  and  Miss  Humphrey  can't  by 
any  means  abear  it ;  and  young  Mr.  Qraham,  with 
good  eight  miles  to  drive  home  to  Xilbattery.  No, 
we  must  be  early." 

"  Well,  there's  no  essay  or  tale  of  mine  can  be 
done,  that's  clear;  Davies  has  done  for  that. 
What's  the  nse  of  getting  up  these  horrid,  vulgar 
soirees,  as  you  call  them,  Marion  ?" 

"What's  the  use  ?  well,  to  be  sure !  Ask  your- 
self ;  why,  its  your  own  doings.  To-morrow  I'll 
have  got  up  the  peat  gas ;  no  doubt  of  that.  Mary 
Anne,  my  dear,  that's  always  the  way  with  hus- 
bands.   Don't  forget  that." 

**  Well,  very  true  ;  I  don't  deny.  I  said  such 
things  might  be ;  they  would  civilise  our  friends, 
spread  philosophical  views,  you  know,  and  science." 

*'  But  you  can't  think  of  philosophising  young 
Mr.  Qraham,  of  Kilbattery.  He's  sure  to  bring  in 
the  Field  newspaper,  or  something  of  that  kind  ; 
queer  science,  you'll  see  that.  I  must  defend  your 
wife,  Mr.  Fittenweem." 

"  Oh  !  don't  fear,  Mary  Anne ;  I'll  defend  my- 
self. Did  you  ever  hear  of  me  looking  for  philo- 
sophy in  tracts,  or  science  either,  at  sixpence  per 
hundred.    What  suggested  that  folly  now,  Charles  ? 

"  Who  suggested  it  ?  you  mean.  It  was  Miss 
Humphrey ;  and  that  odd  story  in  an  American 
psper — no,  a  novel,  or,  by  the  way,  a  history — of 
the  child  abducted  by  the  Indians,  who  lived  among 
them  twelve  years,  and  was  only  recognised  by  its 
mother  from  one  pretty  verse  of  a  little  hymn.  The 
poor  child  always  remembered  that." 

"Then  you  wanted  to  teach  us  the  value  of 
hymns,  Mr.  Fittenweem.  It  was  very  good  of  you, 
I  am  sure,  in  case  any  one  ran  off  with  us — was 
that  it  P" 

"  No,  that  was  not  it,  either,  Mary  Anne ;  but 
I  thbk  ideas  in  poetry — that  is,  in  rhyme,  you 
know — ^keep  better  in  the  mind." 


"  Fm  not  oertaiu  of  that  now,  Charles  ;  there's 
a  gentleman  in  Londou  ready  to  repeat  ail  Miltoa'a 
works,  and  they  are  not  in  rhyme." 

"  There  they  come,"  said  Mary  Anne.  "  There's 
the  first  of  them" — and  a  vehicle  was  driving  up. 

"That's  some  one  from  the  station.  I  know 
the  old  gig.  Now,  what  will  I  doP  Busiaess 
done  for  a  day — and  that  idiotic  soiree,  it's  so 
atrocious.     What  brings  peophs  here  ?" 

"  Never  mind  what  brings  them,  so  they  come,'* 
said  Marion,  "  not  on  an  engineering  expedition, 
and  then  sleep  all  day.  I  have  made  notes  for 
you.  There,  now,  Mary  Anne  and  I  have  read 
the  paper.  She  thinks  my  ideas  very  good.  She 
advised  me  to  send  them  to  the  newspapers,  or  to 
the  magazines,  or  somewhere.  You'll  read  then, 
Charles.     You  know  it's  a  mother's  subjeei." 

"Let  me  see  them  first,  Marion,  what  they're 
like;  I  don't  make  rash  promises." 

"  You  could  not  pass  them  off  as  ours ;  that 
would  be  like  stealing  a  patent  right,"  Mary  Anne 
suggested.  "  But,  in  the  »ame  of  all  things>  if 
there  is  not  my  papa,  come  to  commit  the  abduc- 
tion of  my  poor  person,  I'll  be  bound.  What  b 
the  matter  now  P" 

"  Come  to  the  soiree  P  the  conversational  ?  First, 
to  breakfast,  though,"  cried  Marion. 

"  Rather  odd,  this."  thought  Mr.  Fittenweem, 
as  he  said  good  morning  to  the  old  gentleman*  who 
came  bustling  in,  as  if  he  had  been  at  home — and 
that  was  nearly  true.  ' 

"  And  now,  papa,  what  has  brought  you  here  ?' 

"  Nothing  to  do,  my  dear ;  nothing  to  do ' 
wanted  to  witness  this  great  intellectual  treat  at  the 
soiree,  or  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  b)  it — '  con- 
versation,' I  suppose." 

"  Well,  it  is  to  be  very  great.  Mr.  Fitten- 
weem is  to  read  a  paper,  by  Marion  here,  oa  ab- 
duction." 

"Abduction,  did  you  say,  Mary  AimeP — ol 
children,  do  you  mean  P — or  young  ladies*  or  deeds, 
or  money,  or  what?" 

"  Oh  I  paps,  you  know  it  is  confined  to  babies 
and  young  people." 

"  Infants,  we  say  in  law.  Yes ;  there  was  once 
such  an  interesting  case  of  that  sort,  in  our  law 
courts ;  the  profession  will  not  soon  see  the  like 
again — of  the  Great  Douglas  case  ;  however,  that 
might  have  been  abduction  with  consent.  You 
don't  treat  of  it  in  your  paper,  Mrs.  Fittenweem  P 

Now  that  lady  was  busy  making  hhlf  a  doaen 
intimations  to  a  servant. 

"Treat  of  what  did  you  say,  Mr.  Garvie  f  I 
am  treating  of  salmon  just  now ;  thirty  miles,  Mr. 
Garvie,  have  made  you  able  for  your  old  farouiite 
dish,  I  should  thiux.  Besides,  it  came  forty  miles 
to  us ;  so,  you're  both  equally  well  travelled." 

"  Salmon !  why,  it's  illegal ;  the  dose  season — 
out  of  date — could  not  taste  it.  And  here  ooDoes 
Moorcleuch  agaiu.  It  could  not  be  done,  my  dear 
madam,  in  the  presence  of  a  J.F.'' 

"Well,  J.F.  can  be  off  for  the  C.E.,  then,"  re- 
torted the  lady. 
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"  Ignoranoe^  Mr.  Qar?ie,  I  profess  igaoranoa 
of  the  law." 

"Thea  what  made  yoa  become  a  magistrate, 
my  good  sir  ?  and  where*s  your  clever  friend,  Mr. 
Jones  Davies  f     Gone  already,  say  you  ?** 

So  Moorcleuch  informed  his  agent  that  the 
engineer  was  a  superior  person,  quite  superior,  but 
he  was  over-fatigued,  and  slept  long,  and  lost  the 
morning,  and,  there  he  came — speak  of  one  person- 
age and  he  always  comes — abounding  in  awkward 
apologies  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  startled 
at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Garvie.  "As  bad  as  the 
ghost,"  he  thought. 

'*  Well ;  youVe  been  practising  table  turning  ; 
we  are  all  ready  now,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  A  day  lost — clean  lost,"  added  Mr.  Pitten- 
wecm. 

"  This  is  a  grand  scheme  of  your*s,  Mr.  Davies," 
and  Mr.  Garvie  indicated  the  sincerity  of  his  opi- 
nion by  interrupting  that  illegal  act  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  '*  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  calling 
this  salmon  out  of  season  ;  the  Londoners  are  right, 
after  all,  Mrs.  Pittenweem — ^yes,  a  liltle  more; 
tiiank  you.  Aye,  to  be  sure,  this  peat  gas  is  a 
grand  scheme,  Mr.  Davies." 

The  engineer  bowed,  and  thought  so. 

**  Better  than  the  conversion  of  the  Prith,  I 
assure  you.**  farther  added  the  lawyer — "  returns 
•more  secure.*' 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Davies,  begin- 
nins;  to  be  flattered 

*'  It  will  cost  a  mint  of  money,  though,  to  begin 
wilh ;  there's  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Pittenweem  has 
suggested  several  schemes  of  raising  money,  but 
everything's  so  bad  just  now." 

"  Ol),  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Garvie ;  not  yet  indeed  ; 
we  must  experimentalise  a  little  first.  Ko ; 
Mr.  Davies  agrees  with  me,  I  assure  you,  that  we 
must  be  cautious." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Pittenweem  ;  very  well.  I  left 
yours  of  yesterday  with  Brown  ;  if  he  should  hear 
of  any  means  of  getting  at  £40,000  to-day — if  ho 
should  hear,  you  know,  and  takes  it,  what's  to  be 
done  P" 

'<  Forty  thousand,  Mr.  Garvie  P  Why  what  letter 
is  it,  Charles  P   what's  forty  thousand  for  P*' 

**  Works,  my  dear  madam,  works ;  we  n^ust  have 
works,''  the  agent  explained. 

Mr.  Pittenweem  was  nervous.  Mr.  Davies 
suggested  a  company. 

"  No,  Mr.  Davies,  that  will  not  take — com- 
panies never  do  now,  sir.  With  your  experience, 
you  must  know  that.  We  must  have  the  money-— 
private  friend — loan,  or  something." 

'*  Charles,  you  must  explain  ;  what's  forty  thou- 
sand for  P  what  nonsense  is  this  P  who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing  P  Well,  I  am  sure  one's  always 
getting  something." 

And  Mr.  Pittenweem  was  getting  into  deeper 
trouble  every  minute,  and  was  very  fidgetty ;  even 
Mr.  Davies  was  startled,  and  paused  between  iiis 
tea  and  toast.  That  gentleman  did  not  think 
matters  had  gone  so  far. 


"  And  so  you  left  the  latier  with  Mr.  Brown, 
papaP" 

"  Of  course ;  if  anyone  wUl  lend  £40,000  on  the 
patent  right  and  the  prospects,  he  will  close." 

"But  who  would  do  that,  think  you«  then  P" 

"Well,  that's  not  my  business,  I  suppose 
there's  other  security,  Mr.  Pittenweem  P" 

"  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Garvie,  as  you  might  com- 
prehend, as  yet  my  mind  has  not — that  is  to  say, 
I  have  not  had  leisure  to  devote  very  particularly 
to  the  subject.  It's  premature,  you  know— borings 
not  commenced-- we  have  no  survey  and  no  calcu- 
lations, not  even  the  patentee's  license  for  all 
Scotland,  exclusively  secured,  duriog  the  duration 
of  the  patent." 

*'  With  continuance,"  added  the  lawyer.  "  An- 
other cup  of  tea  P — certainly,  thank  you." 

"  With  extension,  of  course,  if  the  court  grants 
it." 

**  As  to  calculations,  I  have  done  them  roughly. 
I  reckon  the  square  yards  of  moss  on  Moorcleuch 
at  two  hundred  millions — very  moderate — to  pro- 
duce two  thousand  feel  of  gas  per  square  yard.  Is 
that  correct,  Mr.  Davies  P" 

"  Moderate — low — very  candid  hestimaie — ^very 
— under  the  mark,  decidedly." 

"Very  well;  let's  amend.  Move  the  conit, 
and  leave  granted,  to  say  three  thousand — 600 
millions  of  thousands  of  feet  of  gas." 

"Why,  papa,  that's  a  comet;  that's  the  way 
they  are  got." 

"  Now,  Mary  Anne,  if  you  wouldn't  interrupt 
—perhaps  Mrs.  Pittenweem  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  follow  these  figures — each  thousand  worth  three 
shillings,  leaves  a  margin  for  working  expenses ; 
but  say  two  and  six — total  result,  seventy  five  mil- 
lions sterling.  Never  did  so  large  a  sum  in  my 
life  before.     It's  brilliant." 

"  Bo  it  should  be,  papa ;  it's  gas  you  know. 
What  say  you,  Mr.  Davies  P" 

"  Well,  all  right,  I  fancy ;  it's  a  'orrid  stunner, 
sir ;  all  right,  though,  herrors  'cepted." 

"  Confoundedly  stupid  —  not  business,  Mr. 
Garvie,  to  blab  out  all  these  figures,  sir.  I  make 
a  pomt  of  not  laying  figures  before  ladies,"  broke 
in  the  nominal  laird  of  Moorcleuch. 

"  Wrong  there  again,  Mr.  Pittenweem ;  quite 
wrong,  with  rows  of  noughts  you  know." 

"  You'll  let  me  see  these  figures,'*  said  the  actual 
owner.  "  Dear  me,  what  a  multitude ;  well,  to  be 
sure,  who'd  have  thought  now  that  Moorcleuch 
would  burn  up  so  largely  P  Now,  Mr.  Garvie,  you 
have  been  our  agent  for  ever  so  long,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  and  my  ancestors  were  your 
ancestor's  agents." 

"  True ;  its  been  a  family  matter  all  through. 
Now,  we  must  not  part  company.  I  will  supply 
the  fuel,  you  get  the  money  and  the — dear  me,  how 
many,  many  millions  P  never  mind  how  many,  wq'U 
divide  them." 

"  Share  and  share,  ma'am,  in  moieties  P" 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  and  Mary  Anne,  we  can  remove 
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io  terra  fima^  if  anything  be  firm  in  the  world, 
now  before  operations  begin." 

"Operations,  nia*am,  should  not  be  delayed 
unreasonably ;  but  if  Mr.  Davies  makes  a  rough 
superficial  surrey  to-day — ^just  a  walk  over.  Then 
Graham,  of  KUbattery,  is  to  be  here  to-night. 
Well,  now,  Mr.  Davies,  before  doing  anylbiog 
seriously,  if  Mr.  Fittenweem  would  consent,  I 
wish  you  would  oblige  my  friend  Kilbattery  with 
your  professional  aid.  Its  a  case  of  arterial 
drainage,  Mr.  Fittenweem  ;  Graham's  very  anxious. 
A  good  fellow,  Davies,  fine  fellow ;  not  take  you 
a  couple  of  weeks,  Mr.  Davies,  with  your  expe- 
rience. No  great  matter — small  affair,  of  course, 
for  you ;  still  a  twenty  guinea  fee,  merely  because 
Graham  would  be  hurt,  you  know — save  his  feel- 
ings, and  help  his  farm.  Well,  now  I'll  see  Charles 
James,  ma'am,  and  take  a  walk  then.  You  said 
soiree  at  six.  Bless  me,  how  time  goes!  it*8 
twelve  now." 

And  the  ladies  went  off  to  exhibit  Charles 
James  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  declared  that  he 
was  improving  daily,  as  of  course  he  was — he  had 
no  other  business  at  that  time  in  the  world. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Garvie,  why  do  you  encourage 
this  fool,  and  his  nonsense,  to  torment  my  poor  life 
out  with  more  patents ;  and  why  saddle  young 
Graham  with  a  person  you  don't  know." 

"  But  whom  I  do  know,  Marion,  and  whom  I 
want  to  keep  busy  at  present.  Graham  will  be  fore- 
armed. I  came  here  to  keep  you  out  of  peat  gas 
and  other  troubles.  Will  you  keep  out  of  my 
way  now,  and  let  me  take  it.  The  Gar  vies  never 
cheated  the  Goudies  yet,  I  think." 

"  Never,  my  good  sir ;  so,  if  you  understand 
him,  I  am  satisfied." 

The  day  passed,  and  so  did  the  dinner ;  and  then 
the  great  evening  meeting.  Some  people  would 
describe  the  guests ;  I  prefer  to  see  what  they  are 
worth  first,  and  tiien  drop  the  useless  people. 
The  drawing  room  was  lighted  with  ever  so  many 
candles;  but  Mra.  Fittenweem  told  Miss  Hum- 
phrey, in  her  husband's  hearing,  that  they  would 
have  gas  laid  on  soon,  which  that  gentleman 
repudiated  as  an  extravagant  and  expensive  notion. 
Then  the  "  refreshments"  had  been  rather  heavy 
for  what  is  deemed  a  '*  soiree,"  inhere  people  do 
not  drive  eight  miles  after  a  very  early  dinner. 
But  eyery  one  was  got  right  at  last ;  and  Mr. 
Graham  having  been  heard  to  tell  Mr.  Garvie — 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  we  can  take  caro  of  him — surely, 
I  want  arterial  draining,  or  any  tiling ;  always  do" 
— and  to  the  strange  question  from  a  sober  gen- 
tleman: "You  do  not  have  such  a  thing  as  a  little 
brandy,  only  in  the  evenings,  Mr.  Graham  ?" 
having  answered,  "  only  a  little  of  that,  you  know, 
in  my  place;  very  little,  you  know — such  a  thirg 


and  no  more,*'  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Davies ;  with 
whom  he  sympathised  warmly  in  being  found  in 
this  dull  part  of  the  world — "  very  little  life  here, 
Mr.  Davies.  You  come  with  me,  howerer — I 
drive  tandem — get  your  traps  together,  when  the 
"intellectual's'*  past.  Meg  MerrUees,  and  Bonnie 
Annie  Laurie  are  in  capital  trim  tonight**  Mr. 
Davies,  not  being  a  sporting  character,  and  rather 
ignorant  of  horse  flesh,  did  not  comprehend  that 
his  new  friend  was  talking  of  his  two  mares ;  but 
Mr.  Humphrey  began  to  explain — to  explain  at 
great  length,  what  they  all  knew — the  object  of 
their  meetings,  to  promote  science  among  their 
circle,  especially  social  science ;  and  he  referred  to 
the  grand  congress  thereupon,  then  to  be  held  in 
Liverpool." 

"  Deucedly  tedious,  this,  Mr.  Davies,"wbispered 
Mr.  Graham. 

"Hatrociously  so;  can't  tell  a  word  the  gen* 
tleman  says.** 

All  thmgs,  however,  come  to  an  end ;  and  so  did 
the  introduction.  Then  Mr.  Humphrey  suggested 
that  Mr.  Fittenweem  should  read  hia  paper  on  an 
overlooked  point  in  social  science,  the  stealing  of 
young  children. 

Mr.  Niel  is  the  minister  of  a  rival  congregation 
—  Mr.  Humphrey  being  established  —  and  he 
thought  that  the  transactions  of  the  Moordeuch 
Social  Association  should  be  regularly  minuted.     « 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Fittenweem  suggested  Mr.  MacWhiaile, 
the  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster,  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Nimmo  would  not  object ;  but  he  thoaght 
Mr.  Green,  the  teacher  of  Mr.  Niel's  school,  should 
be  associated  in  that  o£Boe. 

Mr.  Graham  believed  that  Mr.  Green  had  ncTcr 
signed  any  test — and  this  being  an  educatiooal 
society 

Mr.  Fittenweem  protested  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  sectarianism. 

Mr.  Garvie  thought  any  exclusive  rule  rather 
ultra  vires, 

Mr.  Humphrey  eulogised  Mr.  Graham's  atUcb- 
ment  to  the  Church  and  purity  in  education ;  but 
the  rule  was  inapplicable  to  their  society. 

Mr.  Graham  had  only  heard  so  much  of  tests 
respecting  the  education  of  children — that  he 
merely  mentioned  the  matter.  For  himself  he  did 
not  care — only  he  did  not  wish  to  be  made  an 
infidel  of. 

Mr.  Niel  rose  to  protest,  and  various  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen  rose  to  order. 

Mr.  Graham  begged  to  apologise  for  the  only 
pious  wish  he  had  expressed  in  the  present 
pany. 

Thereafter  the  business  proceeded. 
(To  be  ctmiinued.J 
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SgENB  n.— LONDON. 
"  Op  course,  doctor — I  knew  how  it  would  be ; 
I  always  prophesied  it — always,  but  people  never 
will  take  warning  in  time.     Reading  murders,  and 
hangings,  and  dl  those  things— of  course  their 
horrors    have  an    effect  on  the  brain,  and  the 
brain  has  an  effect  on  the  sight ;  or,  at  least 
the  brain  is  close  to  the  eje,  and  no  doubt  has  an 
effect  on  the  sight ;  and  that  is  why  poor  Pa- 
tience is  as  blind  as  a  mole.     It  all  comes  of  the 
newspapers.     Vm  sure  I  hope  this  nasty  great 
smoky  place,  with  its  yellow  fog.  will  do  her  good 
— or  the  man,  rather,  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him  P" 
"  Alexander,**  suggested  the  doctor. 
"  Yes — Alexander.     I  hope  the  man  Alexander 
will  do  her  good,  although  I  don't  believe  he  will.*' 
"  Why  not  P"  asked  the  doctor. 
"Because  I   don*t,"    was    the  logical  reply. 
"  Because  I  don*t.     I  think  a  month  in  the  coun- 
try, and  good  long  walks,  and  no  reading,  would 
do  her  much  more  good,  poor  child  !    There's  that 
man  again !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  interrupting  the 
current  of  her  thought  and  conversation.  "  There's 
that   man  again,  with  his  'All  hot! — all  hot!* 
uttered  in  a  voice  dismal  enough  to  give  one  a  fit 
of   the   dolefuls.     Why  can't  he  get   something 
better  to  do  than  sell  baked  potatoes  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night  P** 

*<  Because  he  can't,*'  replied  the  doctor,  answer- 
ing her  in  her  own  style. 

"  Because  he  can't,  doctor — because  he  can't ! 
Welly  I  suppose  that ;  what's  the  use  of  giving 
such  an  answer  as  that,  I  should  like  to  know  P 
When  I  ask  a  question,  I  want  to  get  an  answer, 
doctor ;  and  1*11  thank  you  to  give  me  one.  I 
always  do.  You  never  find  me  shirking  a  question, 
doctor." 

"  Umph  !"  said  the  doctor. 
*'  And  now  comes  *  Hot  pies  !* "  continued  his 
wife — 'hot  pies!'  That  always  makes  me  un- 
comfortable, and  reminds  me  of  the  beautiful  tabby 
we  lost  the  Christmas  before  last.  I  do  wish  the 
man  would 'nt  cry  them  about.  Why  can't  he  sell 
iiis  mess  quietly  P*' 

**  Because  he  would  get  no  customers,^  sug- 
gested the  doctor ;  "  yon  may  be  sure  he,  like  all 
others  of  his  class,  is  a  practical  man,  and  never 
wastes  anything — ^not  even  his  breath.  Did  not 
the  utterance  of  those  cries,  which  are  associated 
with  snch  pathetic  ideas  in  your  mind,  pay  him, 
you  may  be  quite  sure  he  would  not  utter  them. 
The  sound  of  '  hot  pies'  is  listened  for  anxiously 
by  many  every  night,  and  the  empty  tin  oven  he 
carries  home  with  him  bespeaks  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held.*' 

<«  All  that  may  be  very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Ma- 
berley,  as  she  began  to  '*  cross"  the  stocking  she 
was  darning;  *'  but  1  maintain  that  he  would  sell 
as  many  pics  if  he  did  not  disturb  decent  people 
by  bawling  out  his  approach," 


"  Gall  it  *  heralding/  **  added  the  doctor,  "and 
you  bestow  even  on  the  '  hot  pie*  man  a  vestige  of 
the  past.  You  connect  him  with  those  times  when 
heralds  walked  before  the  conqueror  in  his  day  of 
triumph,  and  prochumed  the  glory  of  his  achieve- 
ments.** 

"Well!"  exclaimed  his  second  self — if  that 
term  might  be  deemed  applicable  to  one  so  very 
dissimilar  to  him.  "  Well !  I  never  thought 
you'd  go  into  heroics  about  hot  pies,  doctor.*' 

"  And  why  not  P*'  inquired  the  doctor ;  "  why 
may  not  the  very  terms  of  my  heroics  be  applicable 
to  your  friend — or  enemy,  rather,  according  to 
your  belief.  The  army  of  '  tabbies*  yield  to  him« 
and  he  plays  the  part  of  both  conqueror  and  herald^ 
vanquishing  the  feline  race  first,  and  then  annoua« 
ciug  their  approach  in  that  vanquished  and  some- 
what mutilated  state.  There  is  a  great  outcry^ 
wife,  agaiust  these  street  vendors — and  that  they 
are  a  nuisance  I  dou't  deny ;  but  they  get  an 
honest  livelihood  by  their  calling,  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  with  them.  I  will 
tell  you  of  a  little  circumstance,  Martha^  which 
came  to  my  knowledge  some  years  since.  I  was 
a  younger  man  then,  and  more  impatient  of  any- 
thing which  annoyed  me,  than  I  am  now.  One 
evening,  it  chanced  that  I  was  studying  harder 
than  usual — in  fact  I  was  *  cramming*  for  a  forth- 
coming examination.  A  woman  passed  calling 
oysters.  The  cry  jarred  on  my  nerves,  and  inteiy 
fared  sadly  with  theology,  Latin,  and  Greek.  I 
tried  not  to  listen  to  her ;  the  very  effort  brought 
her  voice  closer  to  me.  '  Oysters ! — Oys  •  -  ters ! 
fre  —  sh  oys  —  ters  !*  appeared  to  be  at  my 
elbow.  I  shut  my  shutters  and  drew  my  curtains  ; 
still  the  cry  pierced  them.  I  closed  and  looked 
my  door,  as  if  the  sound  were  amenable  to  looks ; 
the  result  proved  that  it  defied  them.  I  fancy 
that  I  must  have  been  over-wrought  that  night, 
and  in  a  state  of  semi-madness  from  the  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system — for  I  did  that  which, 
even  under  the  circumstances,  I  could  scarcely  have 
believed  myself  capable  of  doing.  I  put  on  my 
hat  and  dashed  out  of  the  house,  with  the  intention 
of  ordering  my  tormentor  away.  At  that  moment 
a  customer  detained  her,  and  I  hesitated  in  my 
purpose — no(  because  I  repented  of  it,  but  because 
I  shrank  from  displaying  my  tyranny  to  a  third 
party.  This  delay  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  oyster  vendor.  Her  appearance  was 
remarkable.  She  was  not  beautiful— I  do  not 
mean  that — although,  probably,  good-looking ;  bat 
it  was  the  care,  and  thought,  and  a  look  of  prema- 
ture old  age  which  struck  me,  in  a  face  whose 
owner  could  not  have  seen  more  than  twenty 
summers,  or  thereabout.  I  felt  myself  a  coward 
before  her — for  I  read  in  her  wild,  miserable  eyes 
an  excuse  for  the  annoyance  she  had  caused  me« 
Still,  I  was  in  no  very  amiable  mood,  and  when 
she  came  up,  and  asked  me  to  be  a  purchaser  of 
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her  ojslers,  I  answered  augrilj,  and  bade  her  be- 
gone, and  not  annoy  me  with  her  cries.  She 
turned  to  me,  and  her  ejes  gleamed  nnder  the 
gas-lamp.  '  It  is  well  for  such  as  you/  she  said, 
who  lire  in  warm  houses,  and  have  as  much  food 
as  you  can  eat,  to  trample  on  us  poor  creatures, 
and  kick  us  from  your  path ;  but — there's  a  day 
of  reckoning  coming;  may-be  youWe  heard  the 
story  of  the  beggar  Lazarus.'  She  walked  quickly 
down  the  street,  and  I  followed  her." 

**  Very  improper  conduct,**  was  the  aside  of  the 
oi-derant  Miss  Tabbington ;  "  extremely  immoral 
conduct — quite  unbecoming  in  a  young  man  study- 
ing for  the  Church ;  but  I  have  heard  that  young 
Oxonians  are  extremely  dissolute.*' 

"I  followed  her,'*  continued  the  doctor,  ab- 
sorbed apparently  in  the  retrospect,  "down  one 
street  and  up  another,  and  then  she  turned  into  a 
third,  which  looked  more  like  a  fair  than  anything 
else.  There  were  booths  all  down  each  side,  lit 
by  candles  stuck  in  turnips,  or  paper  lanterns,  or 
any  other  thing  which  would  hold  them.  People 
of  all  ages  were  in  that  scene ;  of  all  ages  and  all 
characters,  I  was  going  to  say.  but  that  would 
scarcely  be  the  truth,  for  they  seemed  to  belong 
to  one  class,  and  that  none  of  the  best.  Drunken- 
ness, debauchery,  and  profligacy  held  high  court  in 
that  locality,  and  one  sickened  at  the  sight  of  child- 
hood mingling  in  it,  and  learning  thoughts  which 
disgrace  eren  maturity.  The  oyster  Tender  found 
a  ready  sale  in  that  place,  and  her  basket  being 
emptied,  she  again  walked  quickly  on  into  another 
street  which  was  as  dark  by  contrast  as  the  former 
one  was  light.  I  kept  at  a  little  distance,  for  I  did 
not  wish  her  to  notice  me.  She  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  ever,  until  she  turned  from  the  street 
we  were  in  to  one  still  narrower ;  in  another  mo- 
ment I  had  lost  her,  and  could  not  fancy  how  she 
bad  escaped  me«  until  I  heard  her  voice,  I  was 
sure  it  was  hers,  coming  from  the  open  window  of 
a  house  near.  She  was  sobbing  wildly,  and  oaths 
were  showered  on  her  for  those  sobs.  I  fancied 
violence  would  be  offered,  and  fearing  that — (why, 
I  scarcely  knew) — I  sought  and  found  the  stair- 
case which  led  to  her  fearful  '  home.'  A  melan- 
choly sight  was  before  me  as  I  entered.  The 
wretched  girl,  or  woman,  as  I  suppose  she  must  be 
called,  was  sitting  on  her  bed,  clasping  to  her,  with 
the  yearning  fondness  of  a  mother's  love,  a  child 
of  about  two  years  old.  She  placed  its  little  hands 
in  her  bosom ;  she  tried  to  warm  its  feet ;  she 
called  it,  and  kissed  its  pale  brow.  One  of  those 
baby  hands  slid  from  the  warm  resting  place  she 
had  given  it,  and  fell  by  her  side— lieavily  and 
stiffly — I  knew  the  truth ;  the  child  was  dead. 
Theie  were  three  other  persons  in  the  room.  The 
first  I  noticed  was  a  girl  of  about  twelve,  who  laid 
her  head  on  the  hands  of  the  dead  child,  and  wept 
for  it  unobserved,  as  those  only  can  weep,  who 
have  been  taught,  with  brutal  harshness,  to  ciush 
the  outward  sign  of  sin  and  grief.  The  second, 
was  an  old  crone,  with  a  short  pipe  in  her  mouth, 
crouching  over  the  embers  of  the  fading  fire. 


Near  her,  in  stupid  drunkenness,  his  back  i  up- 
ported  by  the  wall,  muttering  to  himself  the  dim 
echo  of  the  curses  I  had  heard,  sat  the  husband  of 
the  poor  childless  mother.  I  learnt  her  stoiy 
afterwards;  it  was  not  an  uncommon  one  — 
only  a  tale  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  Years  have 
passed  since  then;  perhaps  she  has  joined  her 
child ;  one  might  almost  hope  so ;  she  would  be 
happier  where — 


The  wicked  cease  from  troobling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest, 

than  in  this  world  of  misery.  From  that  day, 
Martha,  I  have  tried  to  feel  charitably  to  all  street 
vendors,  for  a  voice  seems  to  come  from  the  death- 
bed of  that  child,  and  whbper  to  me — '  do  not 
cast  unkindness  on  those  whose  lives,  for  what  you 
know,  may  be  a  weary  tragedy.'  But  where  is 
Patience,  wife  P" 

"  Where  she  should  be,  when  you  want  her, 
father — at  your  side,"  replied  his  daughter,  who 
then  entered  the  room.  "  I  have  been  very  idle, 
resting  all  the  evening,  lying  down,  and  half  asleep 
—doing  nothing  but  that  which  is  sometimes  the 
hardest  work  of  all." 

'*  What  is  that  P"  asked  the  doctor,  as  he  took 
her  hand.  "  What  is  the  hardest  work  of  any, 
child  P" 

"Thinking,"  was  the  reply;  "thinking." 

"And  you  call  that  •  hard-work P* ** 

"  Yes,  in  one  sense,  certainly.  Hard  work  pro- 
duces weariness — my  thoughts  have  made  my  heart 
weary — sorely  weary,  father." 

"  Weariness  does  not  necessarily  proceed  from 
'  hard  work,'  Patience — the  idle  are  sometinnes  the 
soonest  wearied,"  continued  the  doctor.  "  Is  net 
that  your  case  P" 

•*  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  not  wearied  in  my 
body — I  did  not  speak  of  that ;  it  is  my  mind  and 
heart  which  halt  with  the  heavy  thoughts  oa  them. 
Father,  I  have  been  thinking  of  that  dreadfai  loss 
>t  sea,  the  burning  of  the  Austria ;  it  is  almost 
on  old  tale  now ;  but  I  think  of  it  still.  I  cannot 
forget  that  miserable  father,  who  trusted  all  be 
loved  most  dearly  to  the  wave  rather  than  let  them 
die  the  death  which  threatened  them.  And  there 
is  an  account  of  another  calamity  of  the  same  kind, 
the  burning  of  the  Eastern  City;  but  in  that 
case  the  passengers  were  picked  up  by  the  Mer- 
chantman transport,  which  sailed  from  London  for 
Calcutto." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  doctor;  "the  Merchant- 
man left  London  in  June,  and  ought  to  have  been 
much  farther  on  her  way,  but  for  a  circumstance 
looked  on  as  a  great  misfortune  at  the  time.  The 
medical  officer  on  board  was  taken  ili«  so  ill  that  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  him  somewhere  em  raair  ; 
they  ran  into  Bio  for  this  purpose ;  that  delayed 
them.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  they  would  bare 
been  far  enough  away  from  the  burning  £astcni 
City,  and  its  freight  would  have  met  th«  sasce 
fate  as  the  passengers  of  the  doomed  Austria 
These  things   carry  an  useful  lesson  with  them. 
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Patience,  and  teach  us  bow  Heaven,  from  great 
calamity,  draws  still  greater  good." 

"  Can  that ?"  but  a  loud  knock  at  the 

door  startled  Patience,  and  prevrented  the  comple- 
tion of  her  sentence.  It  was  very  strange  that  the 
scarlet  blood  should  dye  her  cheek  and  brow  at  the 
sound  of  that  same  knock,  and  that  she  should  sit 
down  so  very  quietly,  with  her  back  to  the  lamp, 
but  her  face  exposed  to  the  bright  blaze  of  the 
fire ;  and,  moreover,  that  she  should  take  up  her 
work  and  begin  to  sew — or  to  pretend  to  sew, 
rather  ;  that  may  be  nearer  the  truth. 

The  doctor  said  nothing,  but  he  glanced  very 
anxiously  at  Patience ;  aud  tlien,  as  a  heavy  step 
was  heard  coming  up  the  stairs,  a  shadow  of  a 
frown  crossed  his  face.  It  was  very  faint,  how- 
ever ;  so  faint  that  you  doubted  whether  any  reality 
had  thrown  it  there,  or  whether  some  dark  fancy 
of  your  own  had  not  crept  athwart  the  mind,  and 
cast  its  semblance  on  the  doctor's  brow. 

"  Why,  that  must  be  Lawrence,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Maberley,  as  she  rose  to  open  the  door.  **  What 
can  have  brought  him  back  ?'* 

Whether -the  doctor  or  Patience  could  have 
answered  her  query  iar  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  that 
moment  Lawrence  entered  the  room  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  Lawrence,*'  began  the  doctor,  as  he  looked  at 
him  sternly,  "  is  this  right  P  Why  will  you  run 
this  risk  ?  Why  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  when  there  is  danger  in  it  to  you  ?    It 

will  be  too  late  when " 

The  young  man  stopped  him. 
"  I  came  but  to  say  one  word  more  of  farewell 
before  I  leave  my  homo  for  ever.** 

He  looked  towards  the  place  where  Patience 
sat  so  still  and  quiet,  her  face  pale  enough  now, 
and  sad  enough  for  the  matter  of  that. 

**  I  would  carry  away  with  roe,"  he  continued, 
''  one  pure  memory,"  and  again  his  eyes  wandered 
in  the  same  direction,  "as  a  beacon  of  hope  in  the 
land  I  go  to.  Do  not  blame  me,  sir.  The  ship 
does  not  sail  until  to-morrow.  I  shall  soon  be 
gone." 

He  looked  again  at  Patience ;  but  she  neither 
spoke  nor  moved.  She  did,  indeed,  take  up  her 
work  and  try  to  go  on  with  it ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  her  fingers  trembled,  and  so  she  put  it  down 
again,  and  shaded  her  poor  failing  eyes  with  the 
trembling  hand. 

"  If  there  were  any  hope,'*  continued  Lawrence 
"  any  distant  hope  of  a  return — at  some  future 
day — no  matter  how  distant — then  I  could  bear  it 
— but  my  sentence  is  for  life.  It  seems  to  me 
better  to  be  the  tenant  of  an  English  jail  than  the 
free  denizen  of  a  foreign  land,  or  the  associate  of 
the  scum  of  its  society.'* 

"  Your  mother,"  remarked  the  doctor,  quietly, 
"  would  she  think  so  ?  You  have  brought  your 
fate  on  yourself,  Lawrence,  and  you  must  bear  it, 
or  escape  from  it,  rather ;  not  for  your  own  sake, 
but  for  her's.  The  gentlemanly  scamps  who  have 
been  your  ruin  would  show  119  mercy  to  her.    You 


must  keep  out  of  the  way  until  that  signature  bo 
proved  or  disproved." 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  nearly 
cloven. 

"I  will  walk  with  you,  Lawrence,*'  he  said. 
"  Every  moment  you  linger  increases  the  danger ; 
come.** 

It  is  a  weary  thing  to  look  on  a  well  loved  face, 
and  think  you  do  so  for  the  last  time,  before  quit- 
ting it  for  a  long  and  dreary  pilgrimage.  It  is  a 
sad  and  weary  thought  that  the  path  henceforward 
must  be  trodden  alone,  without  that  one  by  your 
side  to  whisper  "  faint  not,  poor  fluttering  heart.'* 
And  in  moments  of  parting,  such  as  these,  old 
habits  of  communion,  and  words  spoken,  and 
thoughts  interchanged,  rise  rapidly,  like  spectres, 
and  place  a  spell  upon  yon,  and  you  linger,  and 
fear  to  break  the  enchantment,  making  the  present 
nothing  but  the  past — the  unsubstantial  past — a 
shadow  like  the  rest — come,  and  gone.  Another 
memory  to  be  cherbhed,  loved,  and  wept  for,  and 
regretted. 

So  felt  Lawrence  Monck,  as  he  stood  irresolute 
before  the  doctor,  looking  so  wistfully  towards 
Patience,  longing  to  speak  to  her,  hoping  that  she 
would  give  a  word  to  him — only  one  word — 
even  to  bid  him  go ;  that,  at  least,  would  be  better 
than  cold,  sterile  silence. 

But  she  sat  still,  not  even  looking  at  him,  till  a 
hand  was  placed  on  her  shoulder,  and  her  mother's 
whisper  bade  her  say  the  words  her  heart  throbbed 
to  utter. 

"  Bid  him  good  bye  again  onoe  more.  Patience ; 
only  onoe  more.  Bid  him  go  away,  obild-— for  his 
own  sake — for  his  mother's — ^not  for  your's  now ; 
alack  I  he  is  nought  to  you.** 

Patience  rose  slowly  from  her  seat,  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  him. 

"Lawrence,"  she  said,  "you  will  go  from  us; 
as  my  mother  says,  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  her  who  reared  you.  You  will  not  return 
— that  but  renews  our  grief.  Yon  will  go,  Law- 
rence, and (she  faultered  for  a  second)  — - 

Heaven  prosper  you  in  the  future." 

A  moment's  hesitation — a  long,  wistful,  linger- 
ing look — and  he  left  the  room,  accompanied  by 
the  doctor. 

Had  Patience  been  one  of  the  common  kind  of 
heroines,  she  would  have  sobbed,  and  wrung  her 
hands,  and  done  many  other  foolish  things ;  but 
she  was  nothing  of  that  kind,  so  she  gave  just  one 
very  deep,  long  sigh,  and  then  sat  down,  and 
placed  her  hand  un  her  brow  as  it  had  been  before 
she  removed  it  to  say  good  bye  to  Lawrence. 

Once  on  a  time.  Patience  had  dreamed,  and  her 
dream  ran  thus.  She  seemed  to  be  walking  through 
a  very  pleasant  plain ;  flowers  of  the  loveliest  hue 
and  sweetest  perfume  grew  on  each  side ;  burds 
sang  their  joyous  songs ;  and  the  sunshine  lingered 
in  that  happy  place  longer  than  in  any  other,  as  if 
loath  to  quit  it. 

Patieuce  once  could  woo  that  dream  and  try  to 
tempt  it  to  her,  until  a  day  when  a  change  came 
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over  it.  A  storm  burst  over  the  lovely  scene. 
The  flowers  were  beaten  down,  the  poor  birds 
silenced,  the  sunshine  fled  in  terror.  Patience 
herself  was  oast  into  a  dark  gulf — so  dark  and 
dismal,  and  so  dreary,  for  she  was  alone — quite 
alone. 

Sneh  was  the  termination  of  her  golden  dream. 
She  never  tried  to  recal  the  vision  now,  and  when 
it  came  unbidden,  she  wafted  it  away  with  such  a 
sigh  as  had  then  fluttered  from  her  heart.  It  was 
two  o'clock  when  the  doctor  came  back.  Patience 
was  waiting  for  him,  but  Mrs.  Maberley  had  gone 
to  bed. 

"  Is  he  goneP"  asked  Patience,  as  she  took  her 
father's  hat  and  stick,  and  laid  them  aside. 

"Yes." 

"  You  saw  him  into  the  railway  ?*' 

"I  went  ten  miles  with  him." 

"  And  he  wUl  not  return  P" 

"No.  We  shall  never  see  him  again  until 
this  disgraceful  business  is  cleared  up.  From  my 
heart  I  believe  him  to  be  innocent ;  but  the  law 
would  pronounce  him  guilty,  and  therefore  he 
must  run  from  it.  I  am  glad  we  came  to  London, 
Patience.  He  would  never  have  got  off  if  we 
had  not  been  here.  Your  poor  eyes  have  served 
him  well.  Had  they  been  less  dim  the  country 
would  still  have  been  our  home." 

"And  Lawrence P" 

**  Li  a  jail,  awaiting  a  disgraceful  trial.*' 

"Heaven,  from  great  calamity,  draws  still 
greater  good,*'  said  Patience,  in  a  kind  of  murmur 
to  herself,  echoing  her  father^s  former  words. 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  steadily  and  anxiously. 

*'  Still  greater  good,"  added  Patience,  musing. 
"  In  a  jail  awaiting  a  disgraceful  trial ;  how  terri- 
ble !    And  my  blindness  saved  him  from  that  /*' 
.   She  had  forgotten  her  father's  presence. 

Kow,  as  she  sat  there,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
]^er  poor  eyea  closed,  and  her  hands  crossed  list- 
lessly on  her  knee,  there  flitted  a  strange  bright 
amile  across  her  face,  restiug  there  for  one  moment, 
jmd  then  fading  gradually  away. 

It  must  have  been  a  stray  sunbeam  of  her 
former  dream,  come  to  cheer,  for  one  passing 
moment,  its  old  home  again. 

But  it  found  thai  home  so  dull  and  desolate, 
that  it  fled  away  in  fear,  leaviug  it  darker  and  more 
dreary  than  before. 


SCENE  IU.—TQB  RAILWAY. 

LAWJtENCB  was  in  a  third  class  carriage — not 
from  choice,  but  from  necessity,  for  he  was  very 
poor.  As  soon  as  the  doctor  left  him,  he  pulled 
his  travelling  cap  over  his  ears,  and  his  coat 
oolUr  almost  up  to  his  eyes,  and  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  speak  to  anybody.  But  anybody,  or 
everybody  rather,  seemed  to  hold  a  different 
opinion,  and  to  be  either  talking  to  or  at  him. 
"  There,  tumble  in  Jimmy,*'  exclaimed  a  woman 


in  a  state  of  wonderful  excitement;  "tumble  in. 
Please,  sir  (that  was  to  the  guard),  can  I  put  the 
bandbox  under  the  seat  P  This  here  bundle  and 
the  little  parcels  will  all  go  ou  our  laps.  Lord, 
Jimmy,*'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  stepped  after  her 
son  and  heir,  "  Jimmy,  we've  bin  and  left  Sally *s 
apples  at  home.*' 

"Telegraph  for  them,  ma'am,**  suggested  a 
facetious  traveller.  "  The  telegraph  will  produce 
Sally*s  apples  as  readily  as  the  trees  in  the  young 
lady*s  orchard  did." 

"  Young  lady's  orchard  !*'  exoUdmed  the  mmter- 
nal  rehtive  of  Jimmy  ;  "  Lord  bless  you,  she  aint 
nothing  of  a  'young  lady.  Her  mother*s  Betsy 
Marlow,  who  keeps  the  shop  at  the  corner ;  they 
sells  apples,  and  that's  how  she  come*d  by  'em." 

Lawrence  hated  the  apples  because  they  had 
called  up  the  mention  of  the  telegraph ;  and  he 
hated  the  telegraph,  because  its  long,  straggling 
wires  seemed  to  have  hanging  on  them  some  mys- 
terious power,  which  might  whisper  certain  un- 
pleasant little  truths  about  himself  to  a  confederate 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  which  might  end  in 
his  detention. 

Then,  as  if  the  first  mention  of  the  odious  tele- 
graph were  not  enough,  a  man  in  the  same  oom- 
partmeut  must  take  up  the  subject,  and  pursue  it. 

"  A  fine  invention,  sir,'*  he  said,  addressing  a 
fellow  passenger;  "a  glorious  invention-— even 
if  only  leading  to  the  detection  of  criminals." 

Lawrence  tried  to  look  unconcerned,  but  some- 
how his  cap  was  drawn  more  tightly  over  his 
brows. 

"  It  was  only  the  other  day,"  continued  his 
tormentor,  "  I  read  an  account  of  a  rascally  car- 
penter, who  robbed  his  landlady  of  lots  of  calico 
and  other  stuff,  and  got  off  with  them,  but  was 
caught  in  London  by  means  of  the  telegraph. 
There,  sir,  there,  it  was  worth  all  the  money  the 
telegraph  cost  to  catch  the  scamp." 

"Bather  an  expensive  mode  of  capturing  a 
delinquent,'*  suggested  a  man  whose  age  might  be 
as  doubtful  as  his  calling. 

"  But,"  continued  the  other,  intent  on  his  own 
subject,  "  I  heard  of  another  case  where  the  tele- 
graph was  regularly  swindled  by  three  thieves  of 
women — *  ladies*  they  were  called,  the  shoplifting 
hussies — who  went  into  a  jeweller*s  shop  at 
Brighton,  wishing  to  see  some  articles  of  jewelleiy 
— brooches  in  particular.  The  cunning  jades 
bought  one,  and  paid  for  it ;  that  threw  dust  in 
the  shopman's  eyes— not  gold  dust  however — he 
wasn't  the  richer  for  the  fling,  but  much  poorer, 
for  before  he  had  recovered  his  sight  the  ladies 
walked  off  with  the  brooch  they  had  paid  for,  and 
a  number  of  diamond  and  other  rings  which  they 
had  not  paid  for.** 

"  But  that  was  only  cheating  the  tradesman, 
and  not  the  telegraph,*'  suggested  a  rery  pale 
youth  ou  the  opposite  seat. 

"  Quite  right,  sir,"  acquiesced  the  narrator  with 
a  smile,  or  the  shadow  of  it,  which  seemed  to  say 
"  Quite  wrong,"  to  interrupt  the  tale. 
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**  Quite  right,  sir,  qoite  right ;  bat,  sir,  if  I  may 
suggest  a  little  patience,  sir — jovl\q  plenty  of 
time  for  it,  sir;  you  look  very  young — hardly 
sixteen  I  should  say,  sir." 

"  Twenty,"  suggested  the  pale  youth ;  "  twenty, 
past." 

"  Well,  twenty,  sir,"  added  the  irate  storyteller ; 
"twenty,  if  you  like — not  a  very  mature  age, 
either — still,  you've  plenty  of  time  for  patience, 
and  ril  thank  you  to  exercise  it,  and  not  again 
interrupt  the  story." 

The  mild  youth  was  extinguished,  and  his  oppo- 
nent resumed  his  narrative. 

"Which  they  had  not  paid  for,"  he  began, 
taking  up  the  sentence  where  it  was  broken  off,  as 
a  public  orator  might  go  on  with  his  speech  after 
taking  a  glass  of  water. 

"  The  robbery  was  discovered  immediately,  and 
the  jeweller,  and  detective,  and  constables,  and 
everything  else,  went  after  the  'ladylike'  prigs. 
They  traced  them  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
after  some  hours  ascertained  that  they  had  taken 
the  train  for  London ;  and  now  comes  the  point, 
sir,  on  which  you  were  so  very  inquisitive,"  said 
the  loquacious  traveller  to  the  meek-faced  youth. 
"Now,  sir,  rU  tell  you  how  the  telegraph  was 
cheated." 

He  took  out  his  pocket  handkerchief  and 
blew  his  nose ;  produced  a  snufiTbox,  offered  its 
contents  to  those  within  its  reach,  took  some  him- 
self, and  then  resumed  his  tale. 

"  Three  women  entered  the  shop ;  two  went  to 
the  railway ;  two  were  traced  to  the  railway,  and 
the  telegraph,  therefore,  demanded  two ;  but  two 
were  not  forthcoming — and  wherefore  P  Because 
the  two  were  not  to  be  found  as  two,  but  as  two 
ones.  In  other  words,  they  had  got  in  separate 
carriages,  for  the  sake  of  cheating  the  telegraph ; 
and,  perfectly  succeeding  in  their  intention,  they 
got  clean  off,  diamonds  and  all.  That  carpenter 
might  have  escaped,  had  he  had  his  wits  about 
him." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Lawrence,  speaking  for  the 
first  time." 

"  Why,  by  changing  the  carriage,  to  be  sure," 
replied  the  other.  "  They'd  look  for  him  in  the 
class  he  started  by,  to  be  sure,  for  that  would  be 
known ;  and  not  finding  him  there,  they'd  not  find 
him  anywhere,  for  he  would  be  off  while  they  were 
obeying  the  telegraph,  and  searching  the  carriages 
it  directed." 

Lawrence  once  more  drew  into  his  cap  and  his 
comer,  and  resumed  his  silence. 

The  train  rattled  on.  Some  of  the  passengers 
dosed,  others  tried  to  read,  one  drank  brandy  and 
water,  and  all  looked  uncomfortable. 

"Pray,  ma'am,  has  that  little  boy  been  iJl  P" 
asked  the  traveller,  after  a  long  silence,  addressing 
the  mother  of  Jimmy,  whose  pale  face  rested  on 
her  arm. 

"  Nothing  of  a  fever  I  hope,  ma'am.  He  looks 
as  white  as  a  ghost,  although  I  really  don't  know 
how  white  that  this,  never  having  been  favoured 


by  a  visit  from  one ;  but  I  hope,  ma'am  it  isn't  a 
fever  P" 

"  Lord  love  'e,  no,"  answered  the  woman,  "  it 
ain't  nothing  of  a  fever,  but  summut  worse,  Vm 
thinking ;  poor  little  fellow,  it  a'moet  killed  'un. 
I'm  sure  I  never  thought  to  see  him  alive  again." 

She  kissed  the  child's  head  fondly  as  she  spoke. 

"  But,  ma'am,"  suggested  the  traveller,  "  be  so 
good  as  to  be  explicit  in  your  statement ;  what  was 
the  '  summut  worse,'  may  I  ask  P  And,  further- 
more, I  would Jnquire,  what  '  a'most  killed  'nn,' 
ma'am  ?" 

"  Why,  them  nasty  things,"  added  the  mother. 

"  An  ambiguous  term,  said  the  traveller. 

"  Them  poisoned  lozenges,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Oh  !"  exchdmed  the  traveller. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  mother.  "  It  oomed  about 
like  this :  Jimmy  was  .took  very  bad  one  night, 
and  I  thinks,  well,  I'll  give  him  a  dose  of  Gregory ; 
but  la  1  bless  the  poor  innocent,  he  must  have 
something  to  put  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth ;  so, 
I  goes  to  the  chemists,  and  I  gets  the  powder,  and 
then  gets  him  a  peppermint,  just  to  put  in  the 
child's  mouth  after.  Well,  I  gets  home,  and  givea 
the  medicine,  and  then  I  breidbs  off  a  little  bit  of 
the  lozenge  and  pops  it  into  Jimmy's  mouth.  It 
was  a  providence,  sir,  I  didn't  give  the  whole. 
Well,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  was  worse 
again — very  ill,  indeed,  like ;  and  his  father  got  up 
to  go  for  the  doctor,  for  we  were  sorely  frightened, 
and  just  as  he  were  going  to  start,  the  bellman 
comes  round  to  cry  all  about  the  poison  being  put 
into  the  lozenges." 

A  station  cut  short  the  discussion. 

"  Stop  here  ten  minutes — change  for — " 

Lawrence  did  not  hear  for  where.  The  night 
was  clear  and  inviting,  and  even  the  dusty  platform 
seemed  a  relief  from  the  crowded  carriage.  He 
got  out.  The  passengers  were  walking  briskly  up 
and  down — talking,  laughing,  jesting — all  seemed 
to  have  some  companionship,  save  himself,  but  he 
was  utterly  alone.  He  walked  moodily  up  and 
down  those  wooden  planks,  till  the  rulway  bell 
summoned  all  to  their  seats.  There  was  a  ticket 
office  at  one  end  of  the  platform.  Lawrence  drew 
near  to  it,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  entered 
it,  as  he  thought,  unobserved. 

The  train  was  on  the  point  of  starting  as  .he 
took  his  seat — this  time  in  a  first  class  carriage 
He  chanced  to  look  up.  Opposite  to  him — face 
to  face — was  seated  the  loquacious  traveller. 

"  Taken  the  same  precaution  as  myself,  sir,"  said 
the  latter,  with  a  very  peculiar  smile.  "  That  child 
looked  sickly — don't  like  sickly-looking  children — 
made  up  my  mind  to  get  out  of  its  way — looked 
for  you  to  advise  you  to  do  the  same,  but  couldn't 
find  you,"  and  again  he  smiled  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner." 

"  Those  lozenges  would  have  been  a  god-send 
to  the  Borgias,  ma'am,"  he  said,  addressing  a  ladj 
who  sat  next  to  him. 

"It  is  too  fearful  an  occurrenoe  to  jest  on,"  re- 
plied the  lady. 
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"  I  agree  with  yon,'*  remarked  a  man  whose 
dress  b^poke  him  of  the  clerical  order.  "So 
horrible  a  calamity  as  the  Bradford  poisoning  has 
scaroelj  ever  been  heard  of.'* 

"  And  if  jOQ  can't  saj  anything  newer  than 
that,  sir,  you  won't  set  the  Thames  on  fire  with 
the  originality  of  your  remarks,"  replied  the  surly 
trareller.  **  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  a  horrible 
calamity,  and  what  is  the  use  of  wasting  breath 
in  advancing  what  everybody  knows  ?  ' 

"  None,"  answered  the  clergyman  ;  yet  I  fancy 
I  heard  you  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  the 
noble  Italian  family,  which  would  have  been  as 
well  recognised  as  the  truth  I  uttered." 

"  Wrong !"  was  the  laconic  reply ;  "  quite  wrong 
— for  one  half  of  the  world  knows  nothing  about 
the  Borgias." 

"  Then  the  greater  waste  of  breath  to  talk  of 
what  the  world  does  not  know  of,"  interrupted  the 
clergyman. 

"Wrong  a  second  time,"  replied  the  other. 
What  is  education,  sir,  but  the  very  act  of  talking 
to  people  about  things  and  persons  they  are  un- 
acquainted with— -eh  ?  My  remark  might  provoke 
inquiry  and  discussion.  I  could  write  an  essay, 
or  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  Borgias,  in  connection 
with  peppermint  lozenges ;  while  yours  could  not 
possibly  extract  anything  more  than  an  assent — a 
mere  assent — and  a  few  common-place  and  com- 
mon-sense rejoinders." 

*' Which  common-sense  rejoinders,"  replied  the 
other,  "  might  contain  the  germs  of  more  valuable 
truths  than  all  your  essays  and  lectures  on  defunct 
poisoners,  and  treacherous  Italians." 

"Try  it,"  answered  the  traveller.  "We  are 
within  twenty  minutes  of  Southampton ;  that  time 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  discussion.  Now,  then, 
to  the  onslaught.  You  shall  have  the  attack — I 
will  bring  up  my  heavy  Italian  guns  for  the  defence 
afterwards.  Start  on  your  old  ground.  I  think 
your  remark  was, '  that  so  horrible  a  calamity  as 
the  Bradford  poisonings  has  scarcely  ever  been 
heard  of ;'  you  might  have  added,  in  the  newspaper 
phrase,  'the  greatest  excitement  prevails  in  the 
neighbourhood.'  There  would  have  been  two 
home-truths  which  could  have  been  answered  by 
the  common  assertion  of  *  Yes.'  However,  we  will 
be  contented  with  the  former,  which  I  now  reply 
to  by  that  assertion,  and  put  an  end  to  the  subject." 

"  Do  you  know  the  number  of  those  who  have 
died  ?''  inquired  the  lady. 

"  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  are  ill,"  replied 
the  clergyman,  "and  the  deaths  are  increasinir 
daUy." 

"  I  believe  the  young  man  who  sold  the  arsenic 
was  inexperienced  in  his  profession,  and  hardly  oat 
of  his  boyhood,"  added  the  lady.  "Do  you  not 
think  it  very  strange,  sir,"  she  said,  still  address- 
ing the  clergyman,  "  that  while  age,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  are  necessary  qualifications 
for  other  callings  in  life,  the  druggist's  boy  may 
be  almost  taken  from  the  plough  tail,  and  allowed 
to  dabble  iu  the  deadly  engines  of  life  and  death  P" 


"  1  think  it  not  only  strange,  but  inexcusably 
culpable,"  he  replied;  "and  I  would  have  the 
regalations  as  to  druggists*  assistants  equally 
stringent  with  those  which  prevent  the  aspirants 
for  military  fame  donning  the  red  coat  until  tliey 
have  reached  the  requisite  age ;  or  naval  devotees 
from  terming  themselves  '  middy,'  until  the  coun- 
try has  pronounced  them  sufficiently  matured  in 
data  and  acquirements  to  become  the  sons  of  the 
sea.  An  experieneed  person  would  have  deteeted 
the  difference  between  the  '  daff,'  as  it  is  termed, 
and  arsenic,  and  the  frightful  catastrophe  would 
have  been  avoided.  As  to  the  carelesmess  of 
leaving  the  poison  side  by  side  with  another  ma- 
terial similar  to  it,  both  barrels  being  without 
labels,  too  much  blane  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
dealer  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  gross  Dili- 
gence." 

"  But  you  knoV  the  old  proverb,  madam,  which 
says,  '  It's  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody  good.'  The 
public  have  learned  one  wholesome  truth  from  tbe 
details  of  the  Bradford  poisoning — dearly  pur* 
chased,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  valuable  tru^ — and 
it  is  this :  if  these  cheap  lozenges  be  not  always 
mixed  with  deadly  poison,  they  are  adulterated 
with  all  the  abominations  which  dishonest  drug- 
gists can  mix  them  with,  to  the  benefit  of  thor 
own  pockets,  and  the  detriment  of  the  stomachs 
of  their  customers.  Fancy  putting  plaster  of 
Paris  into  your  inside!" 

"This  Mr.  Neal  has  confessed  to  the  'liberaP 
use  of  '  daff'  in  making  the  lower  order  of  spices. 
The  word  is  strangely  chosen  by  him — ^unfortu- 
nately, we  would  say,  inasmuch  as  it  provokes  the 
query,  on  whom  was  the  liberality  of  the  applica- 
tion likely  to  redound?  Certainly  not  oo  the 
purchasers.  A  little  more  sugar  would  have  been 
greater  'liberality'  towards  them." 

"  It  would  be  a  wise  provision  if  inspectors  were 
appointed  by  GK)vernment  to  examine  the  contents 
of  druggists'  shops  and  warehouses ;  not  only  wise 
would  it  be,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  In 
the  article  of  lozenges,  for  instance,  children  are 
the  principal  consumers  of  them,  and  the  stomachs 
of  children  cannot  escape  icjury  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  deleterious  substances,  such  a;  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  other  adulterating  compounds." 

"  And  is  that  all  you  have  to  say  about  it  ?" 
asked  the  surly  traveller.  "I've  waited  very 
patiently  for  my  turn  to  come, — perhi^  yoii*ll 
be  so  kind  as  to  hold  your  tongue  now." 

The  clergyman  smiled,  as  the  reply  most  in 
accordance  with  the  others'  request. 

"  My  assertion  was  that  the  peppermints  would 
have  been  a  welcome  gift  to  the  Borgias." 

"  I  object  to  the  proposition,"  interrupted  the 
gentleman. 

"We  do  not  know  that  the  Bomans  ate  pepper- 
mint lozenges,"  said  the  lady. 

"They  used  spices  of  ail  kinds,"  replied  the 
traveller. 

"  But  their  poisons  were  more  skilfully  pre- 
pared than  to  need  intermixture  with  a'potent 
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drug  to  dUgaise  them/*  added  the  lady ;  "  we 
read  of  one  which  was  mingled  with  the  salt  at  a 
dinner  table,  and  which  was  so  tasteless  and 
colourless  as  to  defy  detection ;  another,  of  such 
refined  subtlety  as  to  destroy  by  the  faintest  odour. 
Your  peppermint  lozenge,  sir,  would  not  have 
suited  the  fastidious  Borgia,  I  think,  or  have  found 
a  ready  admission  into  his  Italian  palace  or 
practice." 

"  And  thus  your  assertion,  based  on  the  classics 
as  it  is,'*  said  the  clergyman, "  falls  to  the  ground, 
as  null  and  void,  while  mine,  erected  on  the  very 
plain  foundation  of  common-sense,  stands  boldly 
and  firmly  still." 

"  I  have  no  time  to  pursue  the  argument,**  was 
the  traveller's  reply,  as,  the  train  having  stopped, 
the  passengers  prepared  for  their  usual  scramble 
for  luggage.  "  Good  morning,  sir."  He  jumped 
from  the  carriage,  as  he  spoke,  following  closely  in 
the  steps  of  Lawrence,  who  preceded  him. 

The  Southampton  Water  looked  clear  and  bright 
beneath  the  autumnal  mton.  A  ship  lay  on  it  in 
her  travelling  garb— for  she  was  bent  on  a  long 
and  distant  voyage. 

*'  One  half  honr  more,  and  I  shall  be  o£f,*'  said 


Lawrence,  as  he  stood  Ofi  the  pier  looking  at  her 
'*  I'm  thinking  not,"  remarked  a  man  who  was 
at  his  elbow.  "  With  your  good  leave,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Monok,  your  journey  this  night  wiU  be  back 
to  London,  and  not  off  to  Australia.  My  orders 
to  watch  you  have  been  obeyed.  I  now  arrest  you 
in  the  Queen's  name,  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  It 
was  very  odd  that  I  should  travel  with  you  to  this 
place,  instead  of  after  you,  as  I  had  intended." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  began  Lawrence ;  bat  the 
other  interrupted  him. 

"  Not  one  bit  of  it,  sir,"  he  answered.  "  I  have 
been  hunting  for  you  during  the  past  week,  and 
was  told  >  esterday  afternoon  that  you  were  to  leave 
in  the  Olive,  now  standing  there  ready  for  depart- 
ure. Your  appearance  in  the  train  attracted  my 
attention.  In  my  profession,  gentlemen  who  study 
to  hide  their  faces,  and  give  short  answers,  are 
always  objects  of  suspicion.  I  tried  yon  by  sug- 
gesting a  change  of  carriage — but  I've  no  time  to 
wait ;  you  must  come  with  me  at  once." 

There  was  no  help.     With  a  sullen  air.  Law* 
rence  followed  him,  and  the  next  train  took  them 
both  back  to  their  starting-point — London, 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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OUn  LODGINGS. 


The  last  P.  and  0.  Co.'s  steamer  from  Southamp- 
ton landed  us  at  Alexandria,  where  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  remain  several  months. 

Hotel  charges  are  most  exhorbitant,  and  we 
therefore  seek  for  private  lodgings.  Eurnished 
apartments  are  not  to  be  had,  and  even  unfurnished 
ones  arc  difficult  to  hunt  up.  After  a  time,  how« 
ever,  we  are  successful.  A  Greek  widow  lady 
"  lets"  us  the  upper  story  of  her  house,  and  thither 
sundry  truculent  native  porters  convey  our  traps 
and  household  goods  and  chattels.  There  we  shall 
be  our  own  master — at  least,  so  we  argue — and 
enjoy  peace  ai^  quietness. 

We  cross  the  European  square  into  the  market. 
We  then  cross  the  Turkish  market  till  we  are 
exactly  opposite  the  narrow  alley  up  which  we 
galloped  the  evening  of  our  first  landing.  Here 
there  is  another  little  alley  branching  off  to  the  left, 
and  terminating  in  a  dead  wall.  iTie  second  door 
to  the  right  (distinguishable  from  a  prominent  dirt 
heap  in  front)  is  the  entrance  to  our  future  abode. 
A  couple  of  squalid  children  are  seated  at  the 
threshold,  crying — not  fr>m  hunger,  but  from  over 
repletion  with  abominable  sweetmeats  with  whicli 
their  mother,  our  widowed  landlady,  has  been 
stuffing  them.  AVe  climbed  up  thirty  stouc  steps 
— but  thankful  to  be  so  high  above  the  vile  atmo- 
9phere  that  pervades  the  lower  regions ;  and 
arriving  at  the  landing  place,  we  enter  into  undis- 
puted possession  of  our  domicile. 


You  can  perceive,  at  a  single  glance,  what  kind 
of  lodgings  we  are  honsed  in.  To  the  right  of  our 
landing  place  is  our  kitchen,  and  the  landlady's 
eldest  daughter  acts  as  our  cook  and  housemaid. 
To  the  left  is  our  breakfast  and  dining  room,  not 
large,  but  comfortable  withal.  Before  us  is  a 
central  saloon,  carpeted  and  divisioned,  with  a  table 
and  a  few  chairs,  and  a  picture  or  two — to  say 
nothing  of  three  regular  glass  windows,  which 
overlook  the  street,  from  which  windows,  when 
the  rainy  season  sets  in,  we  hope  to  make  more 
than  one  photographic  impression  of  what  is  trans- 
piring down  below.  On  either  side  are  the  bed* 
rooms,  compact  enough  in  their  way,  and  so  far  so 
good.  But  the  landing,  or  platform,  on  which  we 
stand,  is  a  specimen  of  railed-in  balcony,  which 
extends  round  two  sides  of  the  square  that  con- 
stitutes the  unroofed  centre  of  the  house ;  so  that, 
looking  down,  we  peer  into  the  open  yard, 
where  the  various  members  of  the  landlady *s  family 
congregate  during  the  day,  and  seated  on  mats« 
cushions,  or  stools,  follow  up  their  respective 
household  duties.  Some  sift  wheat ;  some  grind  it ; 
others  are  washing.  One  of  the  black  slaves 
cooks,  and  the  other  finds  ample  occupation  in 
attending  upon  the  incessant  wants  of  her  mistress, 
which,  as  we  may  hereafter  discover,  are  manifold. 
At  the  further  end  of  this  balcony  is  a  locked  door, 
leading,  we  are  told,  into  the  apartments  of  the 
*'  kattekatoor,"  the  eldest  and  married  daughter 
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of  the  widow,  who  is  absent  at  Cairo ;  who,  ma« 
shallah !  is  the  mother  of  a  hopeful  progeny,  and, 
according  to  the  landlady *s  statement,  a  perfect 
paragon  of  beauty.  Near  the  door  is  a  fearfully 
rioketty  old  ladder,  leading  up  to  the  flat  terraced 
roof  of  the  house — worm  eaten  and  rotten.  Should 
one  step  unfortunately  give  way,  nothing  under  a 
miracle  could  save  us  from  falling  down  a  depth 
of  some  fifty  yards,  and  annihilating,  not  only  our- 
selves, but  the  greater  'number  of  the  inmates 
below.  Nevertheless,  it  is  frequently  and  fearlessly 
trodden,  and  is  a  convenient  way  of  ingress  and 
egress  between  neighbonis,  who,  unwilling  to  veil 
for  so  short  a  detour,  climb  up  one  terrace  and 
down  another,  and  so  interchange  visits,  or  come 
to  borrow  some  cooking  utensil,  and  so  forth. 

Seeing  that  it  is  really  feasible,  we  carefully 
clamber  up  to  the  top,  and  for  a  moment  enjoy  the 
scenery  around.  We  command  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  the  shipping  and  the  harbour.  A  greater 
portion  of  the  town  is  revealed  to  view,  and  we 
can  look  down  into  the  court-yards  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  study  their  domestic  manners  and 
economy,  without  the  inconvenience  or  trouble  of 
introduction. 

But,  bless  us !  what  does  all  that  hubbub  mean  P 
Look  how  the  women  in  the  court-yards  are 
screaming  and  scampering  as  if  the  whole  town 
was  on  fire.  See  how  they  are  pointing  through 
windows  and  from  doorposts  up  in  our  direction. 
Observe  how  yonder  old  grey-bearded  gentleman  is 
hooting  and  halloowing  up  in  this  direction ;  and, 
dear  me !  I  declare,  there's  a  fellow  taking  delibe- 
rate aim  at  us  with  a  rifle  I  Suddenly,  we  hear  a 
tremendous  uproar  in  the  yard  down  below,  and, 
looking  dovm,  flnd  it  filled  with  angry  men,  who 
are  gesticulating  like  menaces.  Why,  the  whole 
town  seems  possessed.  We  creep  down  carefully 
and  cautiously,  met  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  by 
the  landlady,  ^ho  is  inconsolable.  We  have  brought 
desolation  and  dishonour  to  her  house,  and  caused 
to  fall  upon  her  the  oppressive  wrath  of  the  Islam 
population.  We  plead  innocent,  and  then  discover 
the  error. 

Men  are  never  allowed  to  go  upon  the  terrace, 
unless  it  be  to  repair  it,  and  then  due  notice  is 
given  to  the  houses  nearabouts,  so  that  the  harems 
may  carefully  exclude  themselves.  We  have  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  much  scandal,  and  half  a 
revolt.  The  old  ulemach  from  the  mosque  oppo- 
site explains  that  only  women  have  free  access,  in 
the  native  quarters,  to  those  high  eminences  which 
overlook  each  other's  yards.  We  confess  our 
ignorance  and  contrition,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  grumblers  insist  upon  our  instant  removal. 
We  point  to  the  ricketty  condition  of  the  stairs, 
and  explain  that  they  alone  would  be  a  sufficient 
bar  to  our  curiosity,  now  that  we  have  once  seen 
all  that  was  to  be  seen,  leave  alone  the  risk  of 
being  shot  by  some  infuriate  and  jealous  husband ; 
and  we  declare  ourselves  willing  to  submit  to  have 
our  beards  shaved  oflF  if  ever  they  caught  us  over- 
looking their  private  homes  again.     This  sends 


them  away  smiling  and  contented.  Whereapoa 
the  old  landlady,  who  has  been  terribly  alarmed^ 
implores  us  to  be  more  cautious  for  the  fatoie. 
We,  or  any  Christian  friends  that  call  in,  can  look 
at,  and  talk  to,  herself  and  her  own  daughter  as 
often  as  we  like,  which  is  not  likely  to  trouble  us 
much,  seeing  that  they  intrude  themselves  upoa 
our  society  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly inquisitive  and  frightfully  ugly. 

We  have  not  been  long  in  our  new  abode  before 
we  make  several  rather  important  discoveries  of 
facts,  which,  had  they  transpired  before,  might 
have  materially  shaken  our  resolution  as  to  settling 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  natives  of  the  city ; 
our  motives  being  principally  to  study  their  lan- 
guage and  domestic  usages  by  familiar  intercourse. 
Repentance  is  now,  however,  too  late,  for  already 
are  the  heavens  lowering  and  ready  to  burst  with 
overwhelming  torrents  of  long  pent  up  rain,  the 
results  of  which  we  shall  have  ample  opportunity  of 
witnessing  from  our  windows.  A  fatal  blow  to 
our  prospects  of  study  and  quiet  is  the  existence  of 
the  widow's  only  son,  a  lad  of  about  eight  years 
old,  and  who  was  one  of  the  two  that  was  weeping 
from  over-repletion  at  the  threshold  on  our  first 
entrance.  Originally  of  a  stubborn  and  half  brutish 
nature,  the  long  series  of  petting  and  coaxing  that 
he  had  been  subjected  to  at  home  has  rendered  him, 
even  at  this  early  age,  a  species  of  petty  despot — 
a  ruler  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  floor. 
What  he  cannot  obtain  by  coaxing  or  threats,  he 
will  endeavour  to  get  by  stratagem  or  theft ;  and 
if  thwarted  in  all  things,  then  comes  a  display  of 
passion  and  fiendish  demonstration  that  we  could 
hardly  suppose  possible  in  one  so  young.  Lying 
on  his  back  in  the  open  court-yard,  yelling  and 
biting  at  his  sisters  or  the  stones,  rushing  at  the 
former,  whenever  he  had  an  unguarded  opportunity, 
and  tearing  out  handsful  of  hair.  This  little  fiend 
raises  up  a  lamentation  the  while,  not  only  dis- 
tracting, but  of  such  long  duration  as  to  put  all 
patience  to  flight,  and  to  force  our  personal  inter- 
ference and  the  threat  of  chastisement.  The 
cunning,  youngster  hushes  his  cries  for  a  few 
seconds,  only  to  renew  them  with  fresher  energy 
the  moment  our  backs  are  turned;  till,  at  last, 
luckily  for  ourselves,  he  sinks  down- from  utter  ex- 
haustion, and  sleeps  for  a  good  couple  of  hours  or 
so.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  we  summon 
the  old  widow  into  our  presence,  and  reprimand 
her  severely  for  her  neglect  and  indulgence  of  so 
depraved  a  boy.  What  can  she  do,  she  says; 
Abdel  Mepeah  (that  is  the  young  tiger's  name)  is 
so  like  his  dear  father,  and  will  mend  by  and  bye. 
We  distinctly  hint  to  her,  however,  that  if  her  own 
patience  be  as  pliable  as  gutta  peroha,  ours  is 
unfortunately  brittle  and  apt  to  snap,  and  that  if 
she  does  not  manage  to  get  the  boy  to  school,  or 
somewhere  out  of  the  way,  we  should  make  interest 
with  the  local  authorities,  and  have  the  littk 
villain  8hij)ped  off  in  an  Egyptian  man-of-war  —  a 
thing  that  could  really  have  been  effected  with  a 
little  influence  and  a  small  douceur.    Fortunately, 
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to  giro  dae  weight  to  our  threats,  at  that  very 
moment  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Pasha's  yacht 
chances  to  call  in,  and  entering  with  the  gist  of  oar 
conversation,  oflfers  to  carry  him  off  instanter,  and 
so  settle  the  qnestion.  Then  ensues  a  scene  only 
to  be  equalled  in  the  East.  The  mother  promises 
immediate  compliance  with  our  wishes ;  a  whole 
conclave  of  relations  are  summoned,  and  one  of 
these,  chancing  to  be  a  priest,  undertakes  the 
tuilion  of  the  hopeful  heir,  with  a  twinkling  plea- 
sure in  his  eyes  which  seems  to  me,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  to  argue  of  a  *'  rod  in  pickle,"  often  ap- 
plied, and  sagely.  One  nuisance  we  are  rid  off  at 
once  ;  but  it  is  no  easy  matter,  I  can  assure  you, 
small  as  the  boy  is,  to  get  him  to  go  away  with  his 
uncle,  either  by  foul  means  or  fair.  The  matter  is 
finally  settled  by  the  priest  himself,  who  shoulders 
the  young  imp,  nolens  volens,  amidst  the  hysterical 
partings  of  mother  and  sisters  ;  and  the  last  thing 
we  see  of  him,  when  the  priest  has  turned  the 
comer,  visible  only  from  our  windows  (up  to  which 
point  he  has  been  biting  and  kicking  most  unmer- 
cifully) is  the  summary  administration  of  a  fore- 
taste of  what  is  in  store  for  him,  and  a  judicious 
quantity  of  which  given,  like  doctor's  medicine, 
with  the  requisite  accompanying  shakings,  will,  in 
due  time,  tame  and  make  a  man  of  this  insuffer- 
ably spoilt  child. 

We  are  now  really  in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet  for 
a  few  days.  The  harmless  inquisitive  questions  of 
.the  females;  the  pryjng  propensities  of  the  poultry 
upon  the  establishment,  who  are  vastly  addicted  to 
walking  into  our  dinning-room  and  making  away 
with  whole  loaves  of  bread ;  the  incorrigible 
thievish  propensities  of  our  neighbours'  cats,  who, 
bordering  on  starvation,  squeeze  themselves 
through  incredibly  small  holes  and  commit  whole- 
sale felonies  in  our  larder — all  these  are  trifles 
light  as  air.  It  is  annoying  sometimes,  we  must 
admit,  to  come  hungry  to  breakfast,  and  find  that 
yesterday's  cold  meat  has  disappeared  over  night; 
but  the  evil  is  soon  remedied,  and  in  a  very  few 
days,  by  the  simple  process  of  safes  and  padlocks, 
we  are  proof  against  everything  excepting  mosqui- 
toes and  flies ;  and  these  baffle  all  our  efforts,  even 
to  diminish  their  numbers,  for  many  a  long  day  and 
troubled  sleepless  night.  To  keep  the  windows 
hermetically  closed,  would  be  tantamount  to  being 


baked  alive ;  to  keep  them  open  at  all  times  and 
on  all  sides,  would  admit  not  only  of  flies  and 
musquitoes,  but  occasionally  blind  us  with  clouds 
of  dust.  We  hit  upon  a  happy  expedient,  a  me- 
dium between  all  evils.  A  little  way  down  the 
Turkish  bazaar  is  a  Jewish  linen-draper,  who  sells 
muslins  and  gauzes.  Of  him  we  purchased  a  good 
many  yards  of  stout  blue  gauze,  and  carrying  home 
the  treasure,  press  our  landlady's  daughters  into 
service  for  the  day,  for  the  consideration  of  a  few 
piastres,  and  removing  all  the  glass  windows,  sub- 
stitute strongly  hemmed  gauze  curtains,  which  we 
tack  to  the  frame  work.  This  is  a  task  accom- 
plished not  without  unforeseen  difficulties,  for  the 
young  ladies,  the  daughters  of  the  widow,. are  pas- 
sionately enamoured  with  the  gauze  in  question, 
and  consider  it  a  sin  to  waste  such  stuff  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  it  would  make  them  such  fine  dresses — 
such  cumbazees !  such  head-dresses !  and  they 
comment  and  sigh  over  this  foct  the  whole  time 
they  are  at  work.  We  soothe  them  by  promising 
that  they  shall  not  only  have  the  gauze  in  question 
when  we  leave,  but  that,  if  they  behave  themselves 
and  don't  annoy  us  too  much  with  prying  inquisi- 
tiveness — above  all,  if  they  undertake  to  wash  out 
and  purify  the  whole  house  with  water  and  brooms, 
at  least  once  a  day,  from  top  to  bottom — then  we 
will  psesent  them,  at  their  approaching  Easter 
holidays,  with  a  complete  new  suit  of  clothes, 
jacboustic  and  slippers  to  boot.  They  can  hardly 
credit  such  generosity  ;  but  when,  at  last,  they  do 
believe  it,  they  cheerfully  agree  to  the  compact ; 
which  done,  as  a  first  instance,  I  presume,  of  the 
punctual  performance  of  their  part,  they  rush  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  their  work  half  finished,  and 
scream  out  the  intelligence  to  their  mother,  and 
thence  it  soon  spread  to  all  the  neighbours,  and 
this  with  such  lightning  rapidity,  that  our  friend 
the  Hebrew  linen-draper  calls  the  same  morning 
to  whisper  that  he  can  supply  the  goods  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  other. 

That  evening  our  curtains  are  completed,  the 
room  washed  out  and  scrubbed  —  an  operation 
which  is  repeated  thenceforward  every  morning. 
In  a  few  days  we  are  entirely  freed  of  our  persecu- 
tors, and  at  leisure  to  look  on  and  enjoy  what  is 
passing  around. 


FRANCIS    JOSEPH    HAYDN. 


Ik  or  about  the  year  1730,  there  lived  in  a  small 
town,  situated  about  fifteen  leagues  from  Vienna, 
a  cartwright  named  Haydn. 

The  name  of  this  town  was  Eohran,  and  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  it  rejoiced  in  only  one  indi- 
vidual of  the  above  calling.  Probably  there  were 
many  others,  but  only  one  is  known  to  pos- 
terity* and  he  has  become  famous  from  being  the 


father  of  the  celebrated  composer,  Erancis  Joseph 
Haydn. 

Now  it  chanced  that  a  great  man,  called  Count 
Harrach,  also  lived  in  this  town.  We  don't  know 
that  his  greatness  was  the  result  of  intellectual 
research  or  physical  conformation.  He  was  great, 
because  he  was  '*  bom  great"— that  was  his  species 
of  greatness.    Being  Count  Harrach  made  him 
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"  great,**  and  nothing  else  that  we  are  aware  of. 
Once  on  a  time  Count  Harracli  had  a  cook. 
There  is  nothing  singular  in  the  event.  All  great 
men  have  cooks,  if  thej  can  afford  to  pay  them  ; 
but  the  singularity  attaching  to  this  oook  of  Count 
Harrach  is,  that  she  afterwards  became  the  mother 
of  the  composer ;  for  Haydn  the  elder  saw  and  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  in  process  of  time  married 
her ;  and  as  he  was  then  parish  sexton  as  well  as 
cartwright,  he  could  afford  to  make  an  idle  woman 
of  her— or,  at  any  rate,  he  ooald  afford  to  maintain 
her  in  a  home  of  her  own ;  and,  therefore,  after  her 
marriage,  she  never  ministered  to  the  gastronomic 
requirements  of  the  noble  Count  in  whose  service 
she  had  dnoe  lived.  Mrs.  Haydn,  as  the  lady  of 
the  sexton,  rose  above  boilers,  saucepans,  and  grid- 
irons ;  she  retired  into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1732,  gave  birth  to 
the  composer. 

The  elder  Haydn  possessed  both  a  fine  tenor 
voice  and  a  passion  for  music.  The  combination 
was  fortunate.  *  It  helped  him  in  his  calling.  He 
played  on  the  organ  and  the  harp — that  was  a  fur- 
ther advantage. 

The  matron  Haydn  shared  her  husband's  tastes, 
and  came  out  as  a  vocalist,  only  in  a  small  way — 
merely  on  the  boards  of  the  theatre  of  her  own 
home. 

It  was  the  pastime  of  the  Haydns,  after  the 
duties  of  the  day  were  over — that  is  to  say,  after 
the  more  active  of  them  were  passed — to  get  up 
little  domestic  concerts.  The  performers  were  only 
three  in  number,  for  the  very  best  reason — i.e.,  no 
more  could  be  obtained.  Thus  the  orchestral 
arrangements  were  not  very  complete,  especially  as 
one  of  the  performers  only  played  on  two  pieces  of 
stick,  which  served  the  sole  purpose  of  amusing 
him,  as  they  could  not,  like  the  wonderful  "  bones" 
of  Pell,  the  Negro  serenader,  be  made,  under  the 
juvenile  hands  which  held  them,  to  add  any  magic 
effect  to  the  performance.  However,  it  is  probable 
that  these  concerts  nourished  the  seeds  of  that 
great  musical  genius  which  afterwards  budded  and 
flowered  in  the  world. 

Some  years  fled  away,  and  the  little  Haydn  cut 
his  teeth,  and  learnt  to  walk,  and  talk,  and  do 
everything  that  other  little  boys  do.  He  listened 
to  his  mother's  voice  and  his  father's  organ,  and 
learnt  to  love  both,  especially  the  former,  which  he 
often  spoke  of  in  after  years,  when  he  had  become 
a  man  of  well  earned  reputation.  When  ho  was 
about  six  years  old,  his  uncle,  Frank  Haydn,  the 
brother  of  his  father,  came  to  Rohran  to  see  his 
relations.  He  notieed  that,  at  the  Sunday  con- 
certs (those  before  mentioned  as  being  performed 
by  the  Haydn  family),  the  child  beat  time  very 
correctly.  Frank  was  a  good  musician,  and  from 
this  circumstance  he  argued  that  the  boy  had  an 
ear  for  music.  He  offered,  therefore,  to  take  him 
home  and  instruct  him  in  the  art;  and  as  this 
proposal  met  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  his 
parents,  they  eagerly  agreed  to  it.  Not  that  they  I 
destined  the  boy  for  the  profession  of  music ;  they  I 


wished  him  to  be  in  the  ohttfch,  perhaps  as  a  sue- 
cesser  to  his  father  in  the  office  of  parish  sexton, 
and  mnaic  they  thought  would  be  a  kind  of  passport 
to  this  vocation. 

Frank  Haydn  lived  at  Hamburgh.  Indeed,  he 
kept  a  school  there.  It  was,  therefore,  in  eveiy 
respect,  a  desirable  home  for  the  boy.  Under  the 
care  of  his  uncle  he  learnt  the  violin,  and  studied 
Latin,  with  other  branches  of  a  plain  and  nsefol 
education.  He  was  also  taught  to  aing,  and  he 
acquitted  himself  in  so  creditable  a  manner,  that  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Reiiter,  the  chapel-mas- 
ter of  St.  Stephen's,  the  cathedral  church  of 
Vienna. 

Eeiiter  took  him  to  that  city,  and  placed  him  in 
the  choir  of  the  cha))el.  Of  course  he  was  not  a 
proficient,  but  required  practice.  Two  hours  daily 
was  the  time  prescribed ;  but  so  fond  had  the  boy 
become  of  the  art,  that  we  are  told  he  added 
twelve  or  fourteen  more  voluntarily.  This  seems 
to  be  an  exaggeration,  for  at  thi^  time  he  was 
only  eight  years  old.  At  any  rate,  he  practised 
immensely. 

At  thirteen  he  composed  a  mass,  suggested,  no 
doubt,  by  the  chapel  services  he  was  engaged  in. 
This  production  did  not  please  his  master,  Beuter, 
who,  probably  with  truth,  pronounced  it  full  of 
errors.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Haydn 
knew  nothing  of  the  scientific  principles  of  music, 
and  had  never  learnt  anything  of  the  art  of  com- 
position. Keuter  only  taught  him  what  was 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  choir ;  not  intend- 
ing to  make  him  a  composer.  When,  however,  he 
saw  that  his  prot^g^  manifested  a  talent  for  com- 
position, he  gave  him  two  lessons  in  counterpoint. 
But  what  could  two  lessons  do  ?  Little  or  nothing ; 
certainly  not  more  than  afford  him  a  smattering  of 
the  knowledge  he  required.  However,  it  could 
not  be  helped,  for  Renter  had  no  time  to  dcTote  to 
the  boy.  There  were  plenty  of  people  in  Vienna 
who  had  time  and  could  have  taught  him  well ;  but 
these  kept  their  time  and  their  teaching  to  them- 
selves, not  feeling  disposed  to  bestow  either  tbe  one 
or  the  other  on  the  penniless  child  of  the  old  sex> 
ton  of  Eohran.  The  world  was  just  as  mercennry 
in  those  days  as  in  the  present,  and  therefore 
Haydn  went  without  instruction.  He  was  not 
daunted,  however,  neither  did  he  despair  of  being 
able  to  pick  up  for  and  by  himself  the  knowledge 
he  required. 

Out  of  his  very  scanty  income  he  bought  some 
old  works  on  music ;  but  they  were  written  in 
such  an  ambiguous  style  that  he  could  gain  little 
information  from  them — only  a  few  hints,  in  fact, 
which  were  useful  to  him  at  a  future  period,  but 
useless  then,  when  he  wanted  the  first  rudiments 
of  a  musical  education,  to  make  them  comprehen- 
sible. Still,  he  went  ploddiiig  on  through  all  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements,  never  wearied  of  his 
self-imposed  labour ;  but  delighting  in  it,  and  in 
the  sounds  he  drew  forth  from  his  miserable  old 
harpsichord,  the  only  one  he  could  obtain.  All 
his  leisure  hours  were  spent  at  this  instrumexaU 
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He  loved  musio  for  Itself  alone,  not  as  a  means  of 
display  ;  he  never  tbonght  of  that  or  cared  aboat  it. 

While  he  was  stumbling  on  in  the  difficulties  of 
composition,  he  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador.  That  would  have  done 
him  no  great  serv ice,  perhaps ;  but  in  the  household 
of  this  nobleman  resided  the  old  maestro,  Porpora, 
who  after  a  while  took  Hajdn  under  his  care,  and 
gave  him  musical  instruction ;  not  in  counterpoint, 
however,  but  in  singing,  which,  although  not  so 
useful,  was  still  valuable  to  him. 

The  ambassador  was  pleased  with  the  young 
man  (for  Haydn  had  attained  early  manhood  now), 
and  granted  him  a  monthly  pension  of  six  sequins 
— about  £3  sterling.  This  sum,  by  relieving  all 
pressing  wants,  enabled  Haydn  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession with  more  comfort.  The  mere  necessaries 
of  life  were  provided  for,  and  his  mind  was  there- 
fore at  rest  on  that  point.  He  took  the  part  of 
iirst  violin  at  the  Church  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Order  of  Mercy.  He  played  the  organ  in  the 
chapel  of  Count  Haugwitz,  and  he  sang  the  tenor 
part  at  St.  Stephen's. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  gave  up,  or,  as  some 
say,  lost  his  situation  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  then, 
scarcely  knowing  what  to  do  or  where  to  go,  for 
this  made  a  diiference  in  his  income,  he  occupied 
some  cheap  lodgings  at  a  barber's  of  the  name  of 
Keller.  This  man  had  known  something  of  the 
Haydns,  and  therefore  received  him  more  as  a  son 
than  a  lodger.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  received  any  money  from  him,  or  whether 
he  did  not  board  him  gratuitously.  The  house  of 
the  barber  was,  however,  an  undesirable  abode  for 
Haydn,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  two  marriageable 
dau<^hters. 

Keller  liked  Haydn  and  admired  his  voice,  and 
the  likhig  and  admiration  between  them  gave  birth 
to  a  project,  which  grew  with  rapidity,  and  very 
soon  became  matured.  Keller  looked  on  Haydn 
as  a  son ;  he  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  therefore  he 
seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  might  as  well  carry 
out  his  feeling  to  the  full,  and  make  him  in  reality 
that  which  he  appeared  to  be,  by  marrying  him  to 
one  of  the  marriageable  daughters.  Haydn  was  a 
passive  actor  in  the  scene ;  he  did  not  care  to  be 
married,  but  he  consented,  merely  because  tliose 
who  wished  for  the  match  had  been  kind  to  him. 
At  this  time  he  composed  short  pieces — sonatas 
minuets,  and  otlier  dances,  and  sold  them  for  a  low 
price,  among  his  friends  or  acquaintances.  He 
also  taught  music,  and  thus  earned  enough  to 
meet  all  additional  expenccs  for  dress  and  other 
necessaries. 

About  this  time  he  obtained  an  order  from  the 
director  of  the  theatre  of  Carinthia,  at  Vienna,  to 
write  the  music  to  the  poem  of  an  opera,  called 
«•  The  Devil  on  two  Sticks,"  For  this  he  received 
twenty-four  sequins — £12  sterling. 

A  French  writer — L.  A.  C.  Bombet — gives  a 
humorous  descri[>tion  of  a  difficulty  which  arose 
between  this  director,  who  was  called  Bemardone 
Curtz,   and  Haydn,  during  the  progress  of  the 


composition.  Curiz  wanted  a  tempest  depicted 
in  the  opera — it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
piece.  "Le  diable"  could  not  get  on  without  a 
storm,  and  therefore  it  must  be  written.  But 
Haydn  had  never  seen  a  storm  at  sea — never  even 
seen  the  sea.  He  had  no  idea  what  it  looked  like 
in  a  tempest,  could  not  imagine  how  the  waves 
would  roar,  or  in  what  manner  the  wind  would 
scream.  The  director  tried  to  explain  how  he 
fancied  it  should  be  managed ;  but  this  was  some- 
thing like  the  "  blind  leading  the  blind,'*  for  Cnrtz 
knew  no  more  about  the  sea  than  Hadyn — like  him 
never  having  seen  it. 

Haydn  tried  every  possible  change,  every  dis- 
cord and  concord  he  could  think  of,  every  trans- 
position of  key  he  could  imagine,  but  it  was  all 
useless ;  nothing  like  a  sterm  at  sea  was  produced. 
In  despair  Haydn  placed  his  hands  at  the  extremi* 
ties  of  the  piano,  and  made  a  crash  ad  liMum, 
at  chords  and  runs,  and  intervals,  until  his  hands 
met  in  the  centre  of  the  instrument.  "  That  will 
do;  that  is  admirable — quite  the  thing,*'  ex- 
claimed the  delighted  Curtz,  as  he  almost 
smothered  Haydn  in  the  excess  of  his  joy,  at  the 
success  of  the  storm.  But  the  storm  and  the 
opera  are  lost  to  posterity,  as,  after  a  few  repre- 
sentations, the  work  was  prohibited,"^  and  conse- 
quently withdrawn  from  the  stage. 

His  next  compositions,  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  were  six  trios.  These  called  forth  both 
praise  and  blame.  Their  genius  and  originality 
excited  the  former ;  while  the  errors  with  which 
they  were  said  to  abound,  provoked  the  latter. 
Perhaps  the  originality  and  the  errors  were  more 
intimately  connected  than  the  cognoscenti  of  Vienna 
fancied;  for  Haydn  took  strange  liberties  with 
music,  and  instituted  many  innovations  which  had 
never  before  been  thought  of.  He  struck  out  a 
new  style  of  his  own,  in  fact,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
that  style  were  termed  errors.  In  some  instances 
they  might  have  been  so,  but  every  alteration  from 
the  old  system  was  pronounced  a  fault — and  that 
was  a  mistake. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  house  of  his 
intended  father-in-law,  for  he  was  not  yet  married, 
it  must  be  remembered,  and  took  up  his  abode  with 
M.  Martinez,  who  offered  him  board  and  lodging 
gratis  if  he  would  give  his  daughters,  the  Demoiselles 
Martinez,  instruction  on  the  piano  and  singing. 
Haydn  accepted  these  terms,  and  became  domesti- 
cated with  them.  We  don't  know  whether  the 
father  of  these  young  ladies,  like  Keller,  enter- 
tained matrimonial  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
young  musician ;  if  he  did  Miey  came  to  nought.  It 
was  under  the  roof  of  M.  Martinez  that  Haydn  first 
met  the  poet  Metastasio,  who,  passionately  fond  of 
music,  formed  a  friendship  with  the  young  musician. 
From  Metastasio,  Haydn  learnt  the  Italian  language. 
Haydn  remained  in  the  household  of  Martinez  until 
1758,  when  he  left  it  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
himself  to  that  of  Count  Mortzin.  Tliis  nobleman 
was  very  fond  of  music,  and  had  a  private  orches- 
tra in  his  house,     Haydn  being  the  first  person 
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who  invented  an  OTcliestn  containing  eighteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  instrnroents,  might  very  reasonably 
be  supposed  capable  of  leading,  and  was  no  doubt 
therefore  a  most  desirable  person  for  the  Count's 
purpose.  But  be  was  not  destined  to  keep  him 
long,  as  Prince  Anthony  Esferhazy,  meeting  him  at 
a  concert,  given  by  Count  Mortzin,  begged  the 
latter  to  spare  Haydn  to  him,  promising  to  place 
him  in  his  own  orchestra.  The  Count  consented 
to  lose  the  young  man,  but  the  promise  was 
neither  claimed  nor  kept  for  some  months,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Prince  Anthony  Bsterhary,  who 
died  about  twelve  months  after  Haydn  entered  his 
service,  and  the  title  and  musician  both  descended 
to  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy. 

Haydn  composed  several  small  pieces  during  his 
residence  with  Prince  Nicholas,  but  they  were 
chiefly  intended  for  the  personal  use  of  the  Prince, 
who  was  a  performer  on  an  instrument  then  in  use, 
now  obsolete,  called  the  baryton.  These  compo- 
sitions were  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  are 
not  now  known  in  the  musical  world. 

The  patronage  Haydn  had  met  with,  his  com- 
paratively speaking  lucrative  engagement,  and  the 
sale  of  his  compositions,  placed  him  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  a  strict  sense  of  honour  and  duty, 
or  what  he  thought  duty,  reminded  him  of  his  en- 
gagement to  Keller's  daughter  Ann.  Without  any 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  he  married  her.  She 
was  unsuited  to  him ;  had  different  pursuits,  and 
tastes,  and  feelings,  and  cared  for  none  of  the 
things  he  cared  about.  Again,  she  had  a  fancy  for 
priests,  and  monks,  and  Haydn  loved  none  of  them. 
Prom  morning  to  night  his  house  was  filled  with 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  who  plagued  him  to  death 
with  their  talking  and  chattering,  and  their  constant 
requests  for  services,  or  bits  of  services,  for  their 
various  chapels.  To  pacify,  and,  in  fact,  get  rid 
of  them,  the  composer  sometimes  acceded  to  these 
requests,  and  thus  he  got  quit  of  his  tormentors 
for  a  time ;  but  they  were  sure  to  return  to  the 
attack,  having  been  successful  in  the  previous 
instance.  And,  besides  her  penchant  for  these 
priestly  advisers,  Mrs.  Haydn  was  an  unfor- 
tunately prudish  person  for  a  composer's  wife. 
Musical  men  at  that  period  were  not  remarkable 
for  the  excessive  morality  of  their  lives ;  and  we 
may  fancy  that  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  Haydn 
lived,  that  of  a  courtly  house,  might  have  en- 
gendered habits  of  which  Mrs.  Haydn  disapproved. 
That  she  did  disapprove  of  many  of  her  husband's 
actions  is  very  certain ;  and  that  her  disapprobation 
caused  a  great  deal  of  unpleasantness  between  them, 
is  equally  sure,  for  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  sepa- 
rated from  her,  making  her  a  suitable  and  liberal 
allowance  from  his  income. 

But  we  must  not  lay  all  the  blame  of  this  sepa- 
ration on  Mrs.  Haydn,  or  her  priests  and  prudery. 
A  shield  always  has  two  sides,  and  a  story  is  gene- 
rally like  a  shield  in  this  particular,  and  the  one 
usually  looks  fair  enough  until  the  other  is  seen, 
and  then,  perhaps,  the  tarnish  is  discovered.  Now, 
on  the  shield  of  this  part  of  Haydn's  life  was  painted 


on  the  one  side  a  scolding,  atrait-lteed  wife, 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  priests,  all  teauog  and 
tormenting  the  nonentity  of  a  husband,  as  they 
thought  him.  That  was  not  a  pretty  pietmc, 
certainly ;  and  you  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the 
shield,  where  a  very  lovely  young  face  was  painted, 
and  that  same  lovely  face  smiled  kindly  at  the 
musician,  and  he  returned  the  smile  as  kindly. 
That  seemed  a  very  pleasant  picture,  much  more 
so  than  the  other ;  but  when  you  turned  to  the 
first  again,  there  was  something  in  it,  raalgre  all 
its  priests  and  prudery,  which  seemed  to  bring  out 
the  tarnish  of  the  second,  and  make  you  shake  your 
head,  and  turn  away  from  the  lovely  face. 

Mademoiselle  BoselU  was  the  owner  of  that 
lovely  face.  She  was  a  singer  in  the  household  of 
Prince  Nicholas,  and  between  her  and  Haydn  a 
great  intimacy  sprung  up.  He  spent  his  leisure 
hours  with  her,  and  in  the  course  of  their  profession 
they  were  also  thrown  together ;  and  their  avoca- 
tions, tastes,  and  talents  being  the  same,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  agreed  so  well.  She  would  have  made 
a  more  suitable  wife  for  him  than  Ann  Keller ;  but 
Haydn,  like  many  another  man  before  and  since 
his  time,  made  the  grand  mistake  of  marrying  the 
wrong  person,  and  finding  it  out  when  too  late.  If 
Hymen  will  knock  up  these  ill-assorted  matches, 
he  should  borrow  the  bandage  from  Cupid's  eyes, 
and  make  the  parties  blind  to  each  other's  defects 
ever  after ;  but,  instead  of  that  course,  he  generally 
wipes  the  eyes  of  the  connubial  pair,  and  clearing 
them  of  all  dust,  shows  them,  in  the  very  clearest 
way,  the  wrong  road  they  have  taken,  and  the 
blunder  they  have  made.  Haydn  was,  however, 
very  happy  after  he  had  got  rid  of  the  blunder. 
He  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Prince — so 
was  Mademoiselle  Boselli.  He  was  well  paii  for 
his  time  and  compositions.  He  had  his  pastimes 
and  diversions,  and  indeed  his  profession  took  the 
semblance  of  a  pastime,  so  fond  was  he  of  it.  He 
wrote  a  great  deal,  and  his  works  were  appreciated. 

And  here  wo  may  mention  a  few  of  the  pecoliaii- 
ties  which  attended  his  composition. 

Before  sitting  down  he  always  liked  to  have  hij 
hair  dressed  neatly,  and  his  person  *'en  grande 
toilette."  He  was  almost  a  slave  to  these  exter- 
nal observances,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years,  and  a 
lengthened  residence  iu  the  houses  of  the  great  bad 
made  such  things  necessary  to  him,  he  could  not 
dispense  with  these  external  arrangements.  He 
had  a  favourite  diamond  ring,  moreover,  given  to 
him  by  Frederick  II.,  and  this  he  always  pnt  on 
his  finger ;  for  if  he  forgot  it,  he  fancied  he  could 
not  write  one  note. 

These  habits  must  have  been  the  growth  of  years» 
and  one  consequence  of  his  amended  drcnm- 
stances ;  for  we  know  that  in  his  early  life  he  had 
neither  diamond  rings  nor  full  dress  suits,  and, 
therefore,  if  his  compositions  had  then  depended  on 
either,  they  would  never  have  been  written.  We 
may  look  back,  and  remember  that  on  one  occasion, 
during  his  residence  in  Vienna,  he  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  robbed  of  his  clothes,  when,  being  too 
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poor  to  porchase  any  more  himself,  he  applied  to 
bis  father  for  the  wherewithal  to  provide  a  new 
sait.  This  father  was  almost  as  poor  as  himself ; 
bat  feeling  that  the  boy  mast  have  wearing  ap- 
parel, managed  with  a  difficulty  to  send  him  about 
eleven  shillings.  Erom  a  comparison  of  his  former 
and  latter  positions,  we  may  argue  that  he  had 
been  tolerably  well  paid  in  his  profession. 

In  Eisenstadt,  the  small  town  belonging  to  his 
friend,  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  the  life  of  Hajdn 
glided  peacefully  on.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poverty  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  subsequent  mis- 
fortune of  an  unhappy  marriage,  his  career  appears 
to  have  been  prosperous  and  happy.  Many  invita- 
tions were  sent  to  him  from  the  directors  of 
operas,  or  other  musical  professors,  in  different 
places,  and  he  was  requested  to  visit  the  various 
capitals  of  Europe ;  but  attachment  to  the  Prince, 
and  the  comforts  and  domestic  occupations  of  his  life 
prevented  his  accepting  any  of  these  invitations,  or 
acceding  to  the  requests.  He  spent  his  time  iu 
the  prosecution  of  liis  art.  He  had  written  a  great 
number  of  pieces,  and  no  less  than  165  for  the 
baryton,  which  were  either  solos  or  concerted 
pieces,  arranged  for  that  instrument.  The  bary- 
ton was  the  favourite  instrument  of  Prince  Nicholas, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  Haydn  composed  so 
much  for  it. 

Mi^demoiselle  Boselii,  too,  was  another  induce- 
ment for  bin  to  remain  in  Eisenstadt.  This 
friendship,  or  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was  the 
ruling;  passion  of  his  life,  and  lived  through  many 
and  naany  a  long  year,  until  youth  had  disappeared 
to  both  of  them,  and  middle  age  crept  almost  to  its 
eqd.  Then  she  died,  and  Haydn  mourned  deeply 
ana  sincerely  for  her.  She  had  become  so  entirely 
a  part  of  his  daily  life,  that  her  death  caused  a 
void  in  his  existence  which  nothing  could  fill  up ; 
and  it  was  very  much  to  this  circumstance  that 
bis  ultimate  departure  from  Eisanstadt  may  be 
traced. 

In  1789,  Haydn  lost  his  patron  friend — for  in  that 
year  Prince  Nicholas  died.  In  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  it  made  little  difference  to  him.  His  fame 
was  established,  and  he  could  live  well  enough 
without  princes  or  nobles.  But  the  Prince  was 
the  friend  as  well  as  the  patron,  and,  therefore, 
Haydn  grieved  for  him. 

His  life  now  became  sorrowful  and  lonely.  He 
missed  those  whom  he  had  known  so  welL  He 
could  not  become  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Made- 
moiselle Boselii.  While  he  was  in  Eisenstadt 
everything  seemed  to  bring  her  before  him,  and 
renew  his  grief ;  he  began,  therefore,  to  think 
seriously  of  travelling,  and  accepted  the  proposals 
of  a  London  professor,  named  Salomon,  who  in- 
tended to  give  twenty  concerts  in  Loudon  during 
the  ensuing  year,  and  he  very  wisely  imagined  that 
if  he  could  secure  Haydn*s  services,  the  sum  which 
he  would  have  to  give  the  composer  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  increased  attraction  which  his 
name  would  bestow  on  these  concerts,  and  the 
ponsequent  augmentation  in  the  sale  of  tickets ;  he, 


therefore,  offered  him  £50  for  each  concert,  £1,000 
in  the  whole.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  Haydn, 
and  in  1790  he  left  Eisenstadt,  and  set  out  for 
England, 

Haydn  was  59  years  old  when  he  first  came  to 
London.  His  fame  had  travelled  before  him,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  le  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. Salomon  found  that  he  had  not  miscalcu- 
lated in  his  bargain ;  Haydn's  name  proved  a  great 
attraction  to  his  concerts,  and  the  increased  num- 
ber of  tickets  sold  amply  repaid  the  expense  of 
engaging  him.  He  assisted  at  these  entertain- 
ments, composing  new  music  especially  for  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  within  a  short  period  of 
its  termination,  he  returned  to  Austria,  for  his 
heart  still  clung  to  his  own  country.  It  was 
during  this  residence  iu  England  that  he  composed 
the  twelve  sinfonias  for  a  full  orchestra,  after- 
wards published  by  Salomon,  and  which  by  musical 
connoisseurs  are  considered  gems  of  art. 

He  paid  a  second  visit  to  London  in  1 794,  this 
time  at  the  instance  of  Gallini,  the  manager  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  the  Haymarket,  who  wanted  him 
to  write  the  music  of  an  opera  then  in  contempla- 
tion. The  subject  of  this  opera  was  the  descent 
of  Orpheus  into  hell — a  strange  theme  for  dramatic 
representation,  one  would  fancy,  and  somewhat 
difficult  to  treat.  Haydn  undertook  it,  and  had 
completed  eleven  parts,  when  an  obstacle  occurred 
to  the  production  of  the  piece,  the  manager  not 
being  able  to  obtain  permission  to  open  the  opera- 
house.  Haydn  did  not  wish  to  prolong  his  Lon- 
don residence  ^  '\e  was  again  home  sick,  and  there- 
fore once  more  took  his  departure  for  the  conti- 
nent, leaving  Eurydice  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles^ 
and  Orpheus  in  a  state  of  irremediable  despair. 
This  work  is  said  to  be  full  of  beauties,  and  the 
pity  is  that  any  obstacle  should  have  prevented  its 
production. 

While  Haydn  was  in  England,  the  University  of 
Oxford  sent  him  a  doctor's  diploma,  as  a  mark  of 
admiration  and  esteem.  As  this  honour  had  sel- 
dom been  accorded,  it  was  both  flattering  and 
pleasing  to  the  composer.  He  was  very  well 
received  at  court  by  Qeorge  III.  and  the  Queen, 
but  they  were  votaries  of  Handel,  and  could  not 
entirely  forsake  the  shrine  of  their  divinity. 

Musicians  always  make  a  good  harvest  in  Eng- 
land. Haydn  did  so,  and  took  back  with  him  to 
Austria  about  £1,400 — pretty  well  for  twelve 
mouths  services.  The  change  too,  was  beneficial, 
and  his  mind  profited  by  it  as  well  as  his  pocket. 
A  new  impulse  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  him,  and 
his  compositions  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  were  infinitely  better  than  they  had  been 
before  his  departure.  Probably,  the  music  he  had 
heard  in  London,  at  the  Ancient  concerts  and  else- 
where, had  an  effect  on  his  musical  genius,  for 
external  iaflupnces  are  always  important  and  in- 
fluential, and  either  salutary  or  the  reverse ;  there- 
fore, no  doubt,  even  tlic  '*  great  Haydn,*'  was  the 
better  for  the  Ancient  concerts  of  London. 

After  his  return  from  England,  he  began  the 
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composition  of  his  most  celebrated  work,  "  The 
Creation.**  It  occupied  him  for  t\ro  years ;  was 
completed  in  1798,  and  first  performed  at  the 
Schwartzenberg  Palace,  at  Vienna.  Saccess 
attended  its  production,  the  most  severe  critics 
pronouncing  it  admirable. 

The  music  of  the  Creation  is  familiar  to  all 
musical  people.  That  exquisite  composition, 
•*  With  verdure  clad,**  has  been  admired  by  thou- 
aands,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  generally 
known  portions  of  the  Oratorio.  There  is  a 
melody  and  simplicity  which  suits  the  theme,  or 
rather  the  words  of  this  part  of  the  theme,  and 
the  delicious  effect  produced  can  scarcely  be 
excelled.  The  very  beautiful  singing  of  Madame 
Clara  Novello,  has  brought  it  before  the  public  in 
its  true  colours,  and  done  the  composer  justice. 

"On  mighty  pens,"  is  another  part  of  the 
"  Creation"  we  would  notice.  Here,  to  the  words 
•*  On  mighty  pens  the  eagle  wings  her  lofty  way 
through  air  sublime,"  we  have  a  different  and 
grander  style,  while  in  the  subsequent  lines, 
"  Cooing  calls  the  tender  dove  his  mate,"  we  get 
some  of  the  "  trills  "  of  which  the  composer  was 
so  fond.  They  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
objected  to ;  but,  in  this  passage,  they  have  a 
good  effect,  as  they  are  well  suited  to  the  words, 
and  the  idea  which  they  are  supposed  to  convey — 
i.d.,  the  gentle  voice  of  a  bird  calling  its  distant 
mate. 

A  compliment  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  passed  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  conferred  on 
Haydn  by  the  Institute  of  Paris.  He  was  nomi- 
nated a  foreign  associate,  and  a  g  .-atifying  letter 
conveyed  the  intelligence  to  him.  This  attention 
pleased  him,  and  he  frequently  alluded  to  it  with 
pleasurable  feelings  and  gratified  remarks. 

Two  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
"  Creation,  '*  he  began  his  last  oratorio  —  the 
"  Four  Seasons."  But  he  was  an  old  man  now, 
and  composing  had  become  a  more  arduous  task 
than  formerly.  The  music  of  the  *'  Pour  Seasons*' 
IS  scientific  and  good.  It  is  descriptive,  of  course, 
and  depicts  that  which  its  title  implies — "The 
Pour  Seasons**  of  the  year.  By  the  sale  of  this 
and  the  "  Creation,*'  Haydn  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase a  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yienna.  It  was  situated  in  the  suljnrb  of  Gum- 
pendorff,  near  the  imperial  park  of  Schonbrunn. 

In  this  lonely  place — for  the  house  was  in  an 
unfrequented  street — he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  dividing  his  time  between  his  piano  and  his 
garden.  His  solitude  was  voluntary.  He  might 
have  been  the  denizen  of  Prince  Esterhazy's 
palace,  had  he  so  desired ;  but  he  preferred  the 
independence  of  his  own  house. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  ho  adopted  the 
strange  idea  that  he  would  be  reduced  to  want,  and 
he  pepetually  feared  that  his  failing  health  would 
'  produce  a  corresponding  failure  of  pecuniary  re 
sources.  The  Ksterhazy  family  would  have  saved 
him  from  every  calamity  of  that  kind,  at  any  rate, 
for  they  were  unvarying  in  their  kindness  to  him. 


The  last  time  when  Haydn  appeared  in  public, 
was  at  a  concert  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Lobko- 
witz.  He  was  then  in  so  feeble  a  state,  that  it 
needed  no  seer  to  prophesy  that  he  would  not  last 
long. 

The  "  Creation**  was  the  oratorio  chosen  for  this 
occasion,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  musicians 
were  to  assist  in  its  performance.  Haydn  wished 
to  hear  it  once  more  before  his  death.  He  knew 
that  his  frail  strength  could  not  hold  oat  much 
longer ;  he  felt  that  he  was  dying.  He  could  no 
longer  walk,  and  therefore  he  was  carried  into 
the  concert- room,  and  placed  in  an  easy  chair. 
His  simple  manners  and  amiable  disposition 
had  won  the  affection  of  those  whose  admiration 
had  been  commanded  by  his  genius*  Their  feel- 
ings were  conspicuous  now,  and  in  his  hoar  of 
weakness,  those  great  people  clustered  round  him, 
and  with  the  honest  sympathy  of  kind  hearts 
offered  him  the  little  attentions  which  then,  when 
the  world  was  fading  from  him,  became  so  valuable ; 
betraying  as  they  did  feelings  of  more  permanent 
and  intrinsic  worth  than  those  which  had  formerly 
expanded  in  publie  eulogiums,  and  acdamations  of 
praise. 

Durimg  the  first  part  of  the  concert  the  old 
man  did  not  manifest  any  great  amount  of  fatigue^ 
but  towards  the  termination  he  became  very  faint, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  him  from  the  room, 
the  excitement  being  too  much  for  him.  Before 
leaving  he  turned  to  the  orchestra  and  the  guests, 
and  bade  farewell  to  each. 

Such  was  his  last  appearance  before  the  public 
The  brief  remainder  of  his  days  was  spent  within 
his  own  home. 

But  his  last  moments  were  destined  to  be  passed 
in  the  midst  of  war  and  turmoil,  for  Prance  and 
Austria  smote  each  other,  and  the  conflict  lay  at 
the  very  door  pf  the  dying  musician. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  Prench  troops  reached 
Schonbrunn,  and  encamped  at  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Gumpendorff,  from  whence  they  threw 
their  shot  and  shell,  and  hurled  the  horrid  implc-; 
meuts  of  war  upon  Yienna.  The  old  man  heard 
these  sounds  ;  he  knew  their  meaning.  The  shot 
fell  near  his  own  dwelling.  He  did  not  know  but 
that  each  moment  it  might  be  destroyed  by  these 
death-carrying  missives.  His  servants  urged  him 
to  seek  safety  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where 
a  sanctuary  had  been  offered  to  him  by  a  ladj  of 
his  acquaintance;  but  he  refused,  alleging  his 
intention  of  dying  in  his  own  house. 

On  the  26th  of  May  he  became  much  worse, 
and  they  feared  he  was  dying ;  he  rallied,  however, 
and  for  a  shoit  time  seemed  better,  but  in  a  little 
while  a  stupor  seized  him,  and  on  the  SIst  of  May, 
1810,  he  breathed  his  last.  He  was  buried  at 
Gumpendorff,  without  any  of  the  ceremonials  or 
honours  which  have  uharacieriscd  the  funeraU  of 
other  great  men.  There  was  no  disrespect  in 
that ;  the  circumstances  of  the  time  forbade  any 
public  display. 

He  left  property  to  the  amoMnt  of  38,000  fl  )rins. 
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He  beqncatbed  12,000  of  these  to  his  own  servants, 
and  the  remainder  to  his  heir,  a  wielder  of  sledge 
and  hammer — in  other  words,  a  blacksmith.  His 
MSS.  were  sold  by  auction,  and  purchased  by 
Prince  Estcrhazy;  and  his  parrot,  a  celebrated 
bird,  said  in  its  youth  to  have  spoken  several  lan- 
guages, fetched  1,400  florins. 

Hajdn's  character  seems  to  have  tended  very 
much  towards  the  domestic.  Thirty  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  a  most  uneventful  manner,  while 
he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Esterbazy 
family.  Undoubtedly  his  ruling  passion  was  bis 
attachment  to  Mademoiselle  Boselli. 

Ilajdn  was  of  a  cheerful  temperament — mirthful 
and  happy  in  his  own  way.  He  had  a  high  vene- 
ration for  religion,  and  was  strictly  observant  of 
the  forms  which  his  church  enjoined. 

His  personal  appearance  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  his  favour.  We  are  told  that  ho  bad  a 
dark  complexion  and  a  morose  expression,  the 
latter  according  little  with  his  disposition,  which 
was  anything  but  morose. 

His  long,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  secluded  life, 
gave  him  time  and  opportunity  for  composition, 
and,  accordingly,  he  has  left  a  long  catalogue  of 
works,  begun  when  he  was  eighteen,  concluded 
after  his  seventieth  year.  This  catalogue  includes 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  symphonies,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  pieces  for  the  baryton,  several  masses 
which  are  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  his  other 
works,  divertimentos,  concertos,  and  other  compo- 
sitions of  various  kinds.  He  also  wrote  the  music 
of  five  German  and  thirteen  Italian  operas,  together 
with  four  oratorios,  and  a  great  variety  of  songs 
and  choruses.  His  twelve  canzonets  are  especially 
well  known  to  English  singers,  and  "  She  never 
told  her  love**  has  become  incorporated  with  Haydn's 
name. 

His  favourite  composition  (with  the  exception 
of  the  "  Messiah")  was  the  "  Seven  words  of  the 
Saviour.*'  Its  origin  was  singular.  It  arose 
as  follows :  Some  years  since,  the  "  Funeral  of  the 
Kedeemer,'*  as  it  was  called,  was  celebrated  at 


Madrid,  by  a  religious  service  entitled  the  "  Euti- 
erro.'*  This  ceremony  consisted  of  an  exposition 
of  the  seven  words  uttered  by  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross.  A  pause  ensued  between  each  exposition, 
and  this  was  to  be  filled  up  by  music  applicable  to 
each  word. 

A  large  sum  was  offered  to  any  musician 
throughout  Europe  who  would  compose  seven 
grand  symphonies  suitable  to  the  seven  words  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  feelings  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  inspire.  This  offer  was  advertised  in  all 
European  countries,  but  none  caino  forward  to 
accept  the  challenge,  except  Haydn,  who  forthwith 
commenced  the  work,  and  in  due  time  completed 
if,  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  great 
Synod  of  Madrid. 

We  do  not  glean,  from  a  report  of  his  life,  that 
this  great  musician  was  celebrated  for  anything 
but  liis  musical  genius.  The  cause  is  apparent. 
Music  was  an  absorbing  thought  and  occupation 
with  him.  He  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  those 
occupations  immediately  connected  with  or  bearing 
on  the  art.  His  friends  were  musical  people;  the 
friend  of  his  life  a  musician  by  calling  and  neces- 
sity. 

The  life  of  Haydn  was  not  characterised  by  any 
great  misfortune  or  calamity — his  marriage  only, 
which  did  not  appear  to  cause  him  any  acute  sor- 
row, excepted.  His  enemies,  if  he  had  any,  never 
persecuted  him,  as  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor, 
Handel .  As  he  had  obt  ained  eminence,  and  enjoyed 
courtly  favour,  he  very  likely  was  the  target  for 
envy — the  usual  accompaniment  of  such  gifts.  If 
that  were  the  case,  his  detractors  made  little  stir 
in  the  world,  and  gave  him  little  annoyance.  His 
seventy  eight  years  of  life  flowed  on  smoothly  to 
their  termination,  when,  in  external  turmoil,  they 
ceased. 

Thus,  then,  we  take  leave  of  Haydn.  What- 
ever the  failings  or  features  of  bis  life,  he  has  left 
us  a  splendid  collection  of  works,  and  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  trophies  of  musical  genius. 


DRESS  MAKERS  AND  DRESS  WEARERS. 


Evil  U  wrouglit  by  want  of  thought. 
As  w«U  M  WBDt  of  heart.— ^ood. 


There  are  are  few  of  our  lady  readers  who  will  be 
bold  enough  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  epithet 
applied  to  their  sex  generally,  by  St.  Jerome,  many 
hundred  years  ago.  His  saintship  called  the 
female  sex  in  sonorous  Greek  (which  we  render 
into  crabbed  English)  philoscosmonf  or  "  a  thing 
loving  finery.*'  That  Jerome  told  the  truth  then 
was  admitted  by  liis  readers ;  we  trust  what  we 
saj  will  have  the  samf  luck  now,    Unfortunately, 


for  the  originality  of  the  remark,  the  same  thing, 
in  other  words,  bad  been  said  by  Pythagoras  long 
before  Jerome  enlightened  the  world.  Pythagoras 
(who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  Numa 
Pompilius)  actually  devoted  much  of  his  eloquence 
towards  checking  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  fair 
ladies  of  Crotona,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
prevailed  upon  them  to  retrench  in  the  matter  of 
their  millineiB*  bills  to  their  stations ;  and  not,  by 
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a  rago  for  cheap  finery,  waste  their  money  and 
underpay  the  poor  sempstresses.  What  was  good 
in  his  days  may  be  worth  attention  in  ours.  Let 
no  one  imagine  wo  are  going  to  make  a  tedious 
disquisition  on  Grecian  petticoats  and  tiaras  ;  nor 
to  introdace  the  reader  into  the  shop  of  some 
modUte  of  the  city  of  Crotona,  about  the  time  when 
Pythagoras  lectured  to  the  people  of  that  district 
on  their  dress.  Our  intention  is  to  be  as  practical, 
and  as  near  to  the  life  and  feelings  of  to-day,  as 
possible. 

We  are  not  prejudiced,  stingy,  or  silly  enough  to 
assert  that  the  learned  Matthew  Bossus,  of  Verona 
(who,  simetiine  about  1458,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  question  we  propose  to  discuss),  was  right, 
when,  by  his  "Book  on  Women's  Dress,"  he  so 
far  influenced  Cardinal  Bessarion,  Legate  of 
Bologna,  that  the  prohibitions  already  existing 
against  all  superfluity  in  female  attire  continued  in 
full  force  all  the  time  of  that  Cardinars  legateship. 
We  happen  to  know,  moreover,  tiiat  the  aforesaid 
Matthew  Bossus  was  an  old  bachelor;  that  his 
early  youth  had  been  tinged  with  the  laxity  affect- 
ing the  morals  of  his  time,  and  the  inference  is, 
'  that  he  was  proportionately  crusty  in  his  old  age, 
as  most  reformed  rakes  are.  But  without  going 
to  his  length,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  there  was 
much  common  sense  in  some  of  his  theories. 
Having  so  said,  let  us  bid  "  good  bye*'  to  the 
dusty  old  past,  and  come  into  the  present,  with  its 
crinoline,  steel  petticoats,  and  "  gorgeous  array," 
to  speak  after  the  mauner  of  the  Paterfamilias  of 
that  "Dinah,*'  who  was  immortalised  by  funny 
Mr.  Robson,  as  beloved  by  the  ill-fated  "  Villikins.** 

It  will  here  be  said,  perhaps,  that  wliile  the 
convenances  of  society  are  in  force,  underpaid,  half- 
starved  milliners*  assistants,  long  modistes*  bills, 
expensive  "  bodies'*  and  outrageous  "  skirts,"  can- 
not, to  a  certain  extent,  be  done  away  with. 
Granted  that  a  fair  amount  of  dressing,  suitable  to 
her  station,  is  required  by  every  woman — that  the 
female  love  of  adornment  stimulates  trade,  and  in- 
creases competition  in  the  fabric  market ;  must  it 
not  also  be  granted  that  milliners  in  this  town,  and 
others,  are  starred  wholesale  by  miserable  remunera- 
tion for  long  hours  and  hard  work  ?  must  it  not  be 
granted  that  overdressing  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception  ?  Now,  that  it  is  not  only  allowable  but 
also  desirable  for  every  woman  to  dress  well  in  her 
station,  &c.,  we  admit ;  but  that  good  dressing  is 
necessarily  extravagant  dressing,  we  question. 
We  know  that,  generally,  the  desire  to  '*  look  her 
best,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  is  seemingly  a  natural 
instinct  implanted  in  woman's  mind ;  and  we  know 
that  though  a  disregard  of  appearances  may  be,  by 
some  silly  people,  considered  "  strongmindedness," 
it  is  decidedly  unamiable — to  say  the  least.  Bat 
granting  all  that,  we  very  much  question  whether 
the  feathers,  flounces,  and  furbelows  of  our  modern 
young  ladies,  do  really  render  them  more  attrao- 
tiye,  rightly  appreciating  the  meaning  of  that  last 
adjective.  We  doubt  whether  the  ball-room  belU 
(on  whose  gossamer  robe  weary  eyes  and  aching 


fingers  haye  been  employed  for  a  far  longer  time 
that  it  can  possibly  serve  to  clothe  its  fashionable 
wearer)  would  not  be  a  far  wiser  and  truer  woman, 
better  fulfilling  the  right  purposes  of  life  (even  if 
getting  suitably  married  be  among  them)  were  she 
to  spend  a  little  less  time,  thought,  and  mooej  on 
dress,  and  a  little  more  on  those  poor  weaiy  sisten 
of  hers,  who  toil  away  life  and  hope  to  cater  for 
her  short-lived  gratification ;  who  sit  up,  watching 
till  the  stars  pale,  stitching  their  souls  out  orer 
some  flimsy  dress,  because  Miss  Blank  "  wants  it 
positively  for  to-morrow's  ball,"  and  must  hafe  it, 
couie.  qui  couie  ;  or  who,  still  worse,  are  driven  to 
infamy  by  starvation,  by  downright  gnawing 
hunger,  and  the  agonies  terrible  to  tell,  how  far 
more  terrible  to  endure,  of  a  sufficiency  of  bread 
only  attainable  by  crime.  And  yet,  all  this  while, 
Mrs.Eespectability  shudders,  and  meekly  raises  her 
dove-Ike  eyes,  and  calmly  folds  her  immaculate 
hands,  like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  and  then  drives  to 
Madame  Hyacinth's,  to  order  a  ball  dress  to  be 
sent  home  directly,  though  the  time  is  not  safficieot 
(if  work  were  done  in  fair  hours)  to  finish  the  skirt 
thereof.  Is  she  her  sister's  keeper  ?  There  will 
be  an  unexpected  answer  to  that  question  some 
day. 

Let  us  now  paint  for  you  a  word-piotare—oo 
coloured  sketch  of  a  heated  imagination,  bat  a 
matter-of-fact  representation  of  misery  of  the  last 
summer. 

Come  with  me  to  a  wretched  courts  where  Dires, 
if  he  could  help  it,  would  not  like  his  poodle  even 
to  litter — where  the  poor  of  this  parish  huddle 
together,  in  these  cold  days,  in  their  miserable 
rooms,  like  sheep  in  the  shambles — and  see  a  youog 
girl  on  her  deathbed — not  altogether  uncared  for 
and  untended,  for  charitable  friends  with  small 
means,  if  large  hearts,  have  found  her  out,  and 
sought  to  assuage  the  pangs  they  eame  too  late  to 
avert.  She  is  dying  at  something  less  than  nine- 
teen— dying  of  mantle-making — dying  of  wages 
averaging  from  twopence  halfpenny  to  eightpeoce 
per  day,  and  concomitant  causes,  produced  by  late 
hours,  close  workrooms,  and  insufficient  noorisb* 
ment.  Yes;  dying  at  nineteen — dying  of  exhaos- 
tion  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  metropolis— near 
a  Christian  church,  whose  liturgy  calls  such  as  her 
"  sister,*'  and  whose  rector's  port  is  the  best  in  the 
parish ;  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  luxury — dying, 
and  glad  to  die — in  our  English  land,  and  near  to 
many  more  in  the  same  position,  for  whom  Christ 
died  on  Calvary. 

We  are  not  straining  facts,  nor  seeking,  bj 
rhetorical  flourishes,  to  heighten  prejudice,  and 
patch  up  a  weak  case.  ^If  the  tale  be  sad— too 
sad  for  the  delicate  nerves  of  gorgeoualy  dressed 
ladies,  perhaps — and  if  our  mode  of  telling  be,  as 
from  the  heart,  bitter,  remember  that  we  respected 
that  victim  of  fashion,  and  that  the  grass  of  last 
summer  has  not  yet  withered  on  her  grave. 

Come  to  the  bedside  of  that  dying  little  mantle* 
maker ;  gather  her  short,  sad  history  from  her  own 
mouth,  in  the  words  that  flow  quioklj  from  thin 
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and  wasted  lips,  that  can  only  be  heard  with  diffi- 
culty. 

She  worked  for  one  of  those  plate  glass  fronted, 
heavily  brassed,  mahogany  fitted  shops  at  the 
west  end,  where  mantles  of  all  colours,  shapes, 
and  fashions  can  be  bought  dear,  or  the  contrary, 
at  the  pnrchaser's  free  will,  where  human  flesh  and 
blood  are  cheap,  indeed,  to  the  lucre-  loving  mis- 
tress. 

Ellen  Brand  was  not  more  ill  used  than  are 
thousands  of  her  wretched  sisterhood,  if  there  can 
be  any  comfort  in  that  thought.  She  only  says  : 
"  They  gave  me  S^d.  for  making  a  mantle  of  the 
best  kind — 2d.  for  inferior  qualities ;  I  found  my 
own  thread ;  they  gave  me  strong  coffee  and  a 
thin  slice  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  morning,  and 
green  tea  and  bread  and  butter  at  night,  when  I 
was  sleepy ;  I  could  not  live  well,  you  know,  on 
that." 

As  we  shudder  in  deep  disgust  at  human  cruelty, 
she  only  turns  her  poor,  pale,  sickly  face  to  the 
wall  to  hide  her  tears,  seeking  in  vain,  in  change 
of  podture,  some  few  minutes*  respite  from  the 
torture  of  disease. 

God  help  the  sufferers  in  this  vast  town  1  And 
after  all,  dear  Mrs.  Respectability  (Gallio-like, 
caring  for  none  of  these  things),  we  are  only  talk- 
ing about  such  an  unromantic  person  as  a  poor 
mantle-maker,  and  she  dying,  at  nineteen,  on  a 
wretched  straw  pallet,  in  a  close,  fcBtid  room,  the 
occupation  of  which  is  shared  by  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters ;  one  of  these  same  brothers  a 
grown  man  of  one  and  twenty.  Ye  who  wonder, 
in  Pharisaical  pity,  at  the  indecencies  and  coarse 
immoralities  of  your  poor  brethren,  think,  we  pray 
you  earnestly,  what  you  would  have  been  yourselves, 
if»  like  them,  you  had  been  "  dragged  up,'*  not 
brought  up,  in  crowded  dens  like  that ;  accustomed 
from  your  earliest  years  to  the  revolting  details  of 
domestic  *'  low  "  life,  where  privacy  at  all  times 
was  a  thing  utterly  unattainable.  In  your  case 
then,  as  in  their*8  now,  might  not  the  barriers  of 
decorum  have  been  early  broken  down,  and  moral 
filth  followed  as  the  natural  evil  consequence  of 
physical  filth  P  Alas  I  for  those  poor  creatures, 
those  dreary  hearted,  hollow-eyed  poor  (whom,  by 
the  bye.  Dives,  in  church  only,  calls  **  brethren**), 
who  live  and  die,  but  for  the  occasional  spirit- 
gleams  of  the  mens  diviniar,  which  never  utterly 
fades  out  in  the  human  heart — "  even  as  the  beasts 
which  perish!** 

Ellen  Brand  has  toiled  long  and  wearily ;  she 
has  watched  the  stars  out  many  a  cold  winter*s 
night  and  warm  summer's  early  morning,  as  she 
sat  stitching  some  girl's  bridal  dress  or  some 
officer's  wife's  court  apparel,  till  her  temples 
throbbed,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  the  needle 
slipped  through  her  long  bony  fingers  upon  the 
floor  of  the  gaslit  workroom.  Thence  she  had 
wandered  homeward  through  those  long,  silent, 
well-nigh  deserted  streets,  at  early  dawn  to  her 
garret,  exposed  on  her  way  thither  to  the  chance 
of  insnlt  and  coarse  brutality  at  the  hands  of  any 


sluttish  night-walker,  or  drunken  debauchee  who 
might  happen  to  cross  the  little  maiden*8  path. 
And  then,  up  again  in  a  few  hours,  and  back  to  the 
day's  dreary  drudgery,  once  more.  The  wretched 
room  is  crowded  round  with  the  miserable  pallet^^ 
on  which  the  whole  family,  father,  mother,  brothersi 
and  sisters  have  to  sleep;  two  or  three  dingy 
broken-backed  chairs,  and  an  old  deal  table,  make 
the  rest  of  the  furniture.  And  placed  on  a  chair 
stood  a  broken  delf  jug,  holding  a  few  garden  and 
field  flowers,  the  gift  of  some  compassionate  fdend, 
after  a  rare  country  excursion  to  Richmond.  And 
the  smile  of  that  dying  girl  grew  sweet  in  its  very 
sadness  as  she  looked  at  them.  For  the  last  few 
days  those  precious  flowers  have  been  her  cherished 
companion,  and  now  she  feels  that  their  short  life 
will  be  longer  than  hers ;  and  they  bring  back  to 
her  memories  of  her  long-lost  childhood's  country 
home,  where,  long  ago,  when  she  was  but  a  happy 
child,  a  tiny,  merry,  unchecked  prattler,  she  wove 
fairy  rings  of  daisies  by*  the  river  side,  where  she 
has  never  beei  since,  save  in  that,  but  seldom 
occurring,  dream,  from  which  she  always  awoke  in 
tears. 

And  now  there  comes  a  low  tap  at  the  door,  and 
a  young  girl  enters — one  who,  though  belonging 
to  the  well  fed,  well  clad  middle  class,  gladly  visited 
her  patient,  sick  sister.  And  the  eyes  of  the  little 
milliner  brighten,  and  her  poor  fleshless  arms  are 
stretched  towards  the  young  lady,  as  she  softly 
murmurs  in  her  weak,  broken  voice,  which  is  soon 
to  be  hushed  in  death — "  Good  bye !   good  bye, 

dear  Miss 1  for  I  know  that  death  is  upon 

me  at  last,  and  that'God*s  holy  angels  are  waiting 
for  my  soul.  Good  bye  I  Think  of  me  sometimes 
when  I  am  dead,  and  the  grass  is  growing  over  my 
grave.  /  cannot  reward  yon  for  idl  your  goodness 
to  me,  but  when  we  meet  in  heaven  He  will  reward 
you,  and  once  more  I  shall  bless  you  !** 

Simple  words — simple  and  sad ;  yet  priceless  to 
her  who  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  the  dying — 
words  that  will  haunt  that  district  visitor's  heart 
evermore,  as  a  pure  presence  and  a  consolation ; 
for  kind  works  spoken,  and  deeds  of  love  done, 
end  not  with  grateful  speech  and  tender  action, 
but  remain  as  blessed  memories,  embalmed  in  the 
heart  to  sweeten  it  with  wholesome  fragrance,  as 
is  the  scent  of  withered  roses.  But  why  does 
yonder  pale,  worn-out  mother  start  up  from  her 
chair,  and  why  are  the  district  visitor*s  tears  flow- 
ing fast?  ....  A  deep-breathed  sigh,  a 
murmured  farewell — and  the  seamstress*s  dark  eyes 
close,  and  all  is  over  now ;  ceased  have  want,  and 
toil,  and  pain ;  her  wasted,  well-nigh  fleshless  frame, 
lies  stretched  out  in  death  ;  her  hands  are  folded, 
"  as  if  praying  dumbly,*'  over  her  breast,  and  he 
spirit  has  gone  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  there  to 
witness  against  her  earthly  oppressors,  where  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
are  all  upon  one  footing,  and  where  right  judgment 
will  be  exercised  towards  the  children  of  men. 

And  now,  walk  home  in  silence,  and  ask  your 
own  hearts  if  you  might  not,  in  some  measure, 
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preteiit  tlie  oonsUnt  rMurrenoo  of  scenes  such  as 
tliis.  Walk  home  in  deep  hnmiliij,  and  if  your 
conscience  whispers  to  jour  hearts  "  We  are  verilj 
guilty  ocmoemiog  our  sister/*  stifle  not  its  Toice. 
It  is  coBsmonly  supposed  that  the  more  money  a 
lady  spends  on  dress,  the  more  good  she  does  to 
her  thimUe  and  thread  sisterhood,  who,  without 
such  money  being  so  spent,  would  get  nothing  to 
do.  That  proposition  is  not  perfectly  true.  The 
present  rage  for  fashionable  moditiet  creates  the 
evil  of  dear  rents,  expensive  show-rooms,  and — as 
money  must  be  made  somehow — the  concomitants 
of  Jong  hours  and  underpaid  workwomen.  We  are 
not  going  to  say  that  every,  or  nearly  every, 
fashionable  modUte  is  guilty  of  this  cruelty.  Most 
of  our  first-class  milliners  pay  high  wages,  and 
receive  high  prices.  It  is  rather  of  those  whose 
customers  are  composed  of  the  middle  class, 
would-be  fashionable  ladies,  whose  pockets  are  not 
equal  to  a  full  development  of,  and  fair  prices  for, 
their  extravagant  notions,*that  we  complain  ;  and 
not  of  them  only,  but  of  their  customers  also.  If 
Mrs.  Jones  wishes  a  dear  material  fashionably  made 
up,  she  goes  to  a  second-rate  modiste.  She  higgles 
about  price,  and,  eonsequently,  the  milliner  is 
obliged,  to  make  her  profit  and  keep  up  a  showy 
establishment,  to  under-pay  the  poor  worker.  Now, 
if  ladies  would  only  be  contented  to  dress  in  strict 
aeeordanee  with  their  means,  and  to  pay  fair  pr(ces 
for  fair  work»  many  of  the  thimble  and  thread 
grievances  might  be  obviated.  Why  must  the 
wife  of  Uie  professional  man  of  small  income  feel 
herself  obliged  to  deal  with  Madame  Bknk,  whose 
prices  are  higher  than  she  likes,  merely  because 
Mrs*  Swnebody  Else,  whose  husband  is  far  richer, 
deals  there  too  P  If  you  om  gentlewomcD,  your 
milliner  will  not  make  you  more  so ;  you  surely, 
therefore,  had  better  have  your  dresses  made  by 
some  milliner  known  to  yourself,  pay  her  yourself, 
and  save  money  and  do  good  simultaneously.  The 
milliner  who  lives  in  cheap  lodgings  will  work  as 
w«U  for^you  as  if  she  was  employed  to  work  in 
the  finest  room  in  Eegent-street.  If  you,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  gentlewomen,  do  not  imagine  that 
all  the  silks  in  London,  cot  by  the  most  patronised 
of  milliners,  will  maJte  you  such. 

The  last  words  of  the  hite  lamented  Justice 
Talfourd  were  speut  in  demonstating  the  vital 
necessity  existing  in  England  for  greater  sympathy 
of  class  with  class.  Very  hard  and  dreary  must 
be  the  lot  of  those  poor  sewing  sisters  of  ours — 
they  need  and  call  for  the  beat  sympathies  of  our 
wives  and  daughters — for  womau's  amelioration 
common  sense  teaches  us  must  be  mainly  wrought 
by  women,  and  our  hopes  of  it  go  with  them.  If 
the  young  ladies  who  talk  so  of  philaothopy, 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "The  Rose  of  Castile," 
and  the  last  new  patterns  from  Paris,  in  a  breath, 
would  devote  a  little  of  their  leisure  time  tosrards 
flecking  out  and  extending  true  womanly  sympathy 
towards  the  underpaid  seamstresses,  they  would 
have  the  twofold  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
had  healed,  each,  perhaps,  a  breaking  heart,  and 


that  they  wen  more  hi^ly  eateemed  by  aU  men 

whose  esteem  is  worth  having. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  more  money  a 
lady  spends  on  her  dress,  the  more  good  she  does 
to  the  seamstress.  It  is  also  suid,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  money  spent  on  dress  {$mfa^hemx 
dress,  we  mean)  does  good,  after  all,  by  eaeourag- 
ing  the  improvement  of  different  fabrics,  increasing 
the  competition  between  manufacturers,  and 
extending  the  labour  market;  thereby  renderbg 
dress  not  only  more  elegant,  but  more  geaeralir 
attainable.  Decidedly,  as  a  matter  of  art,  every 
advance  in  beauty  of  design  b  here,  as  elsewhere, 
desirable.  But  whether  we  are  advancing  either 
in  elegance  or  utility  by  a  return  to  the  old  far- 
thingales of  our  grandmothers,  which  prevent  our 
modem  ladies  from  entering  with  comfort  any  door 
of  ordinary  dimensions,  getting  in  everybody's  way, 
and  troubling  the  wearer,  every  five  minutee^  to 
keep  clear  of  accidents;  or  by  wearing  those 
wretched  apologies  for  bonnets,  which  neither 
shelter  from  summer's  sun,  nor  from  winter's  cold, 
and  which  appear  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
their  artificial  flowers,  as  veal  does  to  its  seasoning, 
(simply  as  a  vehide  for  their  conveyance) — these 
questions  we  leave  to  common  sense  to  decide. 

With  regard  to  the  common  idea  that  the 
increasing  cheapness  of  finery  is  a  boon,  we 
unhesitatingly  deny  ita  truth.  Cheap  finery  is 
seldom  a  blessing — too  often  a  curse.  It  begets 
a  desire  in  Kitty  Jones,  the  cook,  to  apa  her 
mistress  on  a  Sunday,  not  to  give  other  ilioatra- 
tions.  How  many  a  poor  giri  has  not  this  love  of 
cheap  finery  led  to  theft  and  prison,  or  to  prosti- 
tution, in  order  that  she  might  wear  tawdry  dress, 
and  lead  an  idle  life — with  the  wc^khouse  or  the 
hospital  as  a  drop-scene  after  all.  And  we  think 
it  almost  impossible  to  over-rate  the  detriment  to 
our  commercial  honesty,  arising  out  of  the  preva- 
lent <*ticketingsystem,"with  the  pencilled  jd.almoet 
hidden  in  the  comer  at  the  tail  of  the  boldly 
drawn  lid.,  and  the  systematic  crying  up  of 
'*  bargains,"  which  the  vendor  perfectly  well  knows 
are  dear  at  any  price. 

To  dress  «»//,  in  onr  notion,  a  woman  nust 
keep  in  mind  three  things ;  her  age,  her  station, 
and  her  ''points;*'  and  if  these  eesentiala  be 
rigidly  observed,  whether  she  be  the  first  lady  of 
the  land,  or  Folly  Brown,  the  aeullery  maid,  with 
£8  a  year  wages,  she  must  dress  well,  becaoae  she 
dresses  suitably.  And  as  with  middle  age  ao  it 
is  with  the  middle  station  of  life,  that  the  most 
care  is  there  required,  and  the  most  blunders 
made.  If  our  women  of  the  middle  class  did 
but  know  how  much  they  would  gain  in  th« 
good  opinion  of  all  sensible  men,  by  acting  ia- 
dependently,  instead  of  servilely  "copying**  tte 
class  above  them  ;  if  they  would  believe  that  they 
are  real  flesh  and  bloods— trae,  good  wivea,  aiaters, 
and  mothers,  and  not  seek  to  be  bad  imitatioiia  of 
a  bad  thing — mere  inanimate  copies  of  aonra 
fashionable  model ;  asserting  their  right  to  dress 
in  accordance  with  their  station ;  saving  a  littla  of 
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iht  sjmpathy  thej  invest  ia  Timbaetoo  blacks  and 
tattoed  South  Sea  Islanders,  for  their  suffering 
sisters  at  home — then  we  shoald  see  more  Clirls- 
tianitj,  fewer  broken  hearts,  and  more  charitj,  if 
less  crinoline,  in  Christian  England. 

We  are  not  optimists,  expecting  the  destrnction 
of  e?il;  bat  do  you  your  best  to  mitigate  such 
abuses,  as  far  as  in  you  lies.  If  it  be  only  "a  cup 
of  oold  water*'  given,  or  one  ray  of  light  adminis* 
tered,  it  may  help  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of  love, 
which  makes  the  happineaa  of  heaven,  is  reflected, 


though  but  brokenly  and  imperfeetly,  on  the 
mirror  of  your  hearts  below ;  it  may  show  that  it  is 
no  mere  formula  of  cold  mockery  which  *your  lipa 
repeat,  when  in  prayer  you  own  yourselves  children 
of  one  common  Father ;  but  rather  that  you  rejoice 
to  recognise  that  relationship,  knowing  that  they, 
who,  in  vain  self-glorification,  seek  to  deny  their 
kindred  with  the  poorest  and  humblest  of  God's 
children,  can  but  succeed  in  making  themselves 
aliens  from  His  family — in  forfeiting,  for  a  little 
paltiy  pride«  their  noblest  birthright. 


THE    MODERN    MANIA. 


TuBAB  are  certain  descriptions  of  mental  disease 
which  baffle  all  the  learning,  experience,  and  in- 
genuity of  the  fraternity  of  "  mad  doctors.'*     Dr. 
Porbes  Winslow  could  not  provide  a  remedy  for 
the  unhappy  patients  who  labour  under  one  class 
of  hallucinations.     Neither   he,   nor  the   whole 
brotherhood  of  the  faculty,  can  *'  minister  to  the 
mind  diseased,'*  when  its  aberrations  are  concen- 
trated on  a  special  delusion.     It  has  been  said 
that  we  are  all  more  or  less  mad — and,  perhaps, 
we  are ;  though  many  of  us  are  only  faintly  affected, 
and  many  have  a  method  in  our  madness.     One 
peculiar  mania  has  of  Ute  years  exhibited  itself  to 
a  frightful    extent,  with    positively     deplorable 
results  ;  and  the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  instead  of 
its  attacks  being  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  in  a 
few  walks  of  life,  who  labour  under  the  inconveni- 
ence of  an  unhealthy  intellectual  constitution,  it  is 
contagious,  and  seizes  on  all  alike,  from  the  apex 
to  the  base  of  society.     An  asylum  for  the  enor- 
mous numbers  whose  heads  are  touched  bj  the 
disease  would  be  impracticable.     They  are  legion ; 
while  every  day  renders  it  more  and  more  manifest 
that  they  are  incurable.      A  distinctive  feature  in 
their  case  may  be  always  noticed,  it  is  so  promi- 
nent.    They  are  as  conceited  and  vain  of  their 
vagaries,  as  a  Chinaman  would  be  of  slaughtering 
twenty  "  barbarian  eyes"  with  one  blow  of  a  pea- 
cock's feather.      They  look  upon  the  mania  as 
inspiration,  and  its  fruits  are  so  many  wreaths  of 
glory.     They  have  admirers  who  are  simply  stupid, 
and,  like  some  of  the  Eastern  nations,  reverence 
ibis  lunacy  as  a  gift  of  Providence.     This  species 
of  admiration  excites  the  inflamed  organs  of  the 
maniac,  and  his  antics  grow  wilder  and  wilder. 
When  a  malady  so  formidable  asserts  its  power 
over  thousands  in  every  social  grade,  one  is  puzzled 
to  apply  a  remedy.    Its  extension  demonstrates 
the  strength  of  the  contagion.    Its  exposure  and 
its  results  may  accomplish  more  towards  expelling 
the  evil  spirit,  than  a  course  of  gentle  and  mild 
lingo al  remonstrance.     The  medical  faculty  need 
not  take  the  patients  into  control ;  their  mania  is  a 
settled  affair.     We  may  modify,  but  we   cannot 
eradicate  the  operation  of  the  disorder ;  while  by 


a  lusty  blow  or  two,  we  may  prevent  others  from 
cultivating  morbid  notions. 

Should  the  medical  gentlemen  who  signed  certi- 
ficates  for  the  incarceration  of  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton 
and  others  in  madhouses — of  people  whose  sanity 
ought  not  to  have  been  impeached— cast  their 
eyes  on  this  paper,  they  will  find  themselves  in  a 
grievous  state  of  perplexity.  The  symptoms  are  to 
be  carefully  weighed,  the  manifestations  duly  pon- 
dered, and  in  the  end  our  model  maniac  will  be  no 
better  understood  than  at  the  beginning,  although 
the  disease  is  rife  throughout  the  nation  as  the 
".ithyming  Mania."  The  multitudes  who  indulge 
in  the  hallucination  that  they  can  write  "  poetry,** 
have  failed  to  learn  the  lesson  conveyed  in  the 
Latin  proverb— Po^/a  ntueiiur  non  Jll.  Every 
sinner  against  the  spirit  of  poetry  who  can  string  a 
few  lines  of  verbiage  together,  stmts  the  earth  as 
though  he  combined  the  grandeur  of  Milton,  the 
allegory  of  Spencer,  the  rhetoric  of  Byron,  the 
brilliancy  of  Moore,  and  the  fire  and  manhood  of 
Bums.  He's  as  road  as  Benvenuto  Cellini,  once 
he  builds  up  lines  that  jingle,  however  vilely ;  and 
madder  stiU  if,  by  some  hook  or  crook,  he  beholds 
them  in  print.  He  wastes  hours  that  might  be 
usefully  employed,  in  abortive  efforts  at  fishing  for 
a  rhyme,  and  when  he  has  hooked  it,  be  ia  unable 
to  fill  the  vacancy  between  the  first  and  last  words 
of  a  line.  Ideas  he  may  not  have,  but  he  can 
steal  them.  To  scan  lines,  with  or  without  count- 
ing the  fingers,  is  to  him  a  moral  and  physical  im- 
possibility. The  feet  halt  infamously  in  senseless, 
unmeaning  twaddle.  The  brightest  emanation  of 
hb  "genius,'*  its  sublimest  fiights,  are  incompre- 
hensible absurdities.  There  would  be  no  reason 
to  rebuke,  and  no  cause  to  speak  of,  these  self- 
sufficient  maniacs,  except  for  their  own  good. 
iV(^  sutor  ulira  ertpidam  ought  never  to  escape  the 
memory ;  still  it  does  escape,  and  men  who,  by 
care  and  industry,  in  a  vocation  nature  has  fitted 
them  for,  might  prove  valuable,  have  reduced  them- 
selves to  cyphers  by  following  a  pursuit  they  were 
utterly  unqualified  to  support.  A  weaver,  wher 
that  trade  was  good,  took  the  rhyming  iv 
fection  from  a  neighbour,    His  earnings  at  damask 
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were  about  £2  weekly.  The  mania  diOTe  out  of 
his  mind  patterns,  draw-bojs,  broken  jam,  and 
dressing..  At  lengili  his  loom  was  taken  from  him 
because  of  his  inferior  work.  In  time  his  ambiti- 
ons aspirations  were  partially  gratified.  He  had 
composed  a  monody,  and  with  the  aid  of  correc- 
tions by  a  literary  man  professionally,  it  appeared 
in  a  respectable  journal,  with  a  few  commendatory 
editorial  remarks.  The  weaver  went  beside  him- 
self;  he  dashed  into  the  mad  project  of  publishing 
in  a  Yolume  CTerything  he  had  written.  The  un- 
dertaking was  a  failure,  anticipated  by  those  who 
knew  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  authorship  ;  and 
it  deserred  no  better  fate— the  material  being  crude, 
Tapid,  and  weak,  as  a  whole.  The  pubUcation 
plunged  him  into  debt,  and  debt  locked  the  doors 
of  a  prison  on  him.  Out  of  work,  out  of  bread, 
be  lapsed  into  the  half-beggar,  half-labourer,  died 
in  miserable  poverty,  and  was  buried  as  a  pauper, 
for  not  comprehending — He  tutor  ultra  erepidam. 

People  of  common  sense  have  no  love  for 
dabbling  in  rhymes;  they  betake  themselves,  in 
case  a  fit  of  caeoetket  ieribeudi  should  come  over 
them,  to  honest  prose,  which,  like  honest  water, 
never  puta  a  man  in  the  mire ;  and,  with  ourselves, 
they  kick  a  "  poem'*  out  of  their  way,  in  which  they 
are  gravely  informed  that  ships  sail  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  that  oranges  and  grapes  are  open-air  fruits  in 
Canada.* 

Through  the  grace  of  an  old  friend,  who  is  in  the 
way  of  picking  up  study  sweepings,  we  have  laid 
hands,  not  violently,  on  a  package  of  effusions,  and 
we  purpose  giving  some  extracts  from  them  as 
they  turn  up.  They  are  assuredly  "  confirmation 
strong**  that  there  are  more  daft  people  in  the 
world  than  the  doctors  or  keepers  of  asjlums  have 
in  charge.! 

General  Havelock's  end  in  India  elicited  the 
rhyming  mania  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  We 
have,  as  the  first  *'  poem**  of  our  batch,  one  on  the 
General,  which  commences : — 

A.  nan  has  now  departed 

?n>m  the  Tumult  of  thit  earth, 
The  Swoid  he  long  had  wefied 

In  India's  hottest  heartkr 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  commencement  of 
the  stanzas,  five  in  number,  is  not  without  originality 
—a  trump  card  in  poetry.  TIte  idea  of  Havelock 
••wafting"  his  sword  "in**  a  "hot  hearth**  is 
something  magnificint,  we  suppose ;  hut,  truth  to 
tell,  it  is  far  too  gorgeous  for  our  comprehension. 
Of  course,  after  Havelock,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
comes  in  for  a  share,  in  seven  stanzas,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  introductory : — 

Onr  brave  liero's  gone  to  the  wars  in  the  East 
Ma|  the  arm  of  bright  freedom  defend  him ; 
And  the  fame  of  his  fathers  beat  high  in  his  breast, 
And  the  gallant  and  brare  snrronnd  him. 

*  We  read  aome  months  since  a  sonnet  in  a  newspaper 
which  mentioned  that  the  writer  had  sailed  np  to  Jera- 
salem! 

t  The  extraets  are  printed  exactly  as  written*— spelling, 
vnotnalion^  capital  and  imall  cMpital  inclndfd. 


The  rhyme  is  original  in  this  ttania ;  bat  another, 
the  fourth,  sheds  new  light  on  Sir  Colin's  blood 
and  extraction.  The  writer  has  likclj  been  porbg 
over  old-world  genealogies,  as  he  arrives  at  the  ooo< 
elusion  that — 

Tis  the  lire  of  a  Sexom  that  throbs  in  hit  niai 

It  may  be  that  the  Machivers  are  a  Sixoa 
family,  though  we  confess  to  ignorance  in  tktt 
regard.  We  have  alighted  on  a  composition  which, 
of  its  order,  is  a  perfect  gem.  Its  theme  b 
slander,  and  the  slandered  is  a  fair  lady:-— 

In  a  lonely  room  sat  a  maiden  feir, 
Her  brow  had  a  gloom  that  spoke  of  despair. 
Oh,  cmel,  she  cried,  *tis  harder  than  death, 
When  ore  is  beli*d  and  slimed  with  the  breath 
Of  slander  so  base,  the  eowmrd*s  air-gan 
That  smites  in  the  blue  of  the  glorious  saa. 

The  figure  of  slander  being  the  cowaid*8  air-gn 
is  remarkably  fine  and  unique ;  and  the  gun's  pro- 
perty of  sliming  with  its  breath,  is  suggestive  o( 
beauty  in  illustration.  It  will  be  peroeived,  be- 
sides, that  this  air-gun  is  constructed  on  a  nev 
principle,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  shoot  like  a  riflei 
or  a  Brown  Bess ;  but  it  mh/«9,  and  only  in  kuh 
light.  Such  an  instrument  is  calculated  to  iospin 
terror  among  the  most  hardened.    But  ulUm  .*— 

This  maiden,  oh,  fair,  was  virtne  eashrinid, 
In  moulding  so  rare,  you  clear  saw  hei  miad 
Like  tnmt  im  a  ttream,  nnsnllied  with  mfrr, 
That  charm  while  they  gleam  with  electric  ftre. 
Calomnyhad  lain  coiPd  np  like  a  snake^ 
At  the  root  of  her  fame,  its  blosaoms  did  ihsks. 
A  wanton  is  she,  said  the  whisp*ring  fiend, 
T'that  other  ghoal  Envy  as  closely  they  leaned. 
Thus  the  sweet  maiden  sat  brooding  alone 
fier  heart  heary  laden  with  shame  not  her  ovs. 

What  a  pity  that  the  gentle  maiden  should  be  so 
tortured  by  a  couple  of  ghouls !  And  how  exquisite 
is  that  touch  of  the  poet  which  compares  her  mind  to 
"  trout  in  a  stream.*'  As  a  lyric,  Longfellow  vA 
Lover  have  produced  nothing  to  match  our  quota- 
tion, and,  we  imagine,  never  will.  The  groundug 
of  the  Eoyal  Charter  was  an  event  of  too  poeticil 
a  character  to  slip  the  notice  of  one  or  more  of  tbe 
rhymers.  The  genius  of  inflation  grasped  tbe 
faculties  of  a  spasmodic  writer,  and  he  eutm  vitb 
a  must  lachrymose,  if  not  musical  step,  o&  bis 
subject,  thus : — 

Lament  eye  treadsman  the  charter  run  aground  Unot 
me  eye  a  pessentry  that  lea?s  near  Harding  tevn  Oh 
Pattiion  0  Pattison  O  where  was  a  yoyr  wit  in  gitiag  nt 
the  ris  and  fall  of  hsff  to  the  foot 

O  let  me  onse  hsTe  hsff  a  chanse  upon  upon  the  tide  to 
rise  give  men  true  in  jacket  Blue  111  cleave  the  tea  asd 
skies 

with  tug  and  tow  right  oer  my  bow  such  plans  mm 
unfit    if  you  have  got  another  rope  to  span  put  it .  •  •  • 

The  poet  proposes  to  make  of  poor  Pattison  **> 
Gibet  Tasstle!*'  The  preceding  extract  maj 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  caricature— a  burlesque 
intended  to  fortify  our  position ;  but  we  have  8U(h 
plied  an  exact  transcript  so  far  as  the  "  poem" 
goes.  We  candidly  avow  that  it  is  past  our  skill 
to  comprehend  the  composition.    In  that  respect 
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W6  are  not  alone,  unless  some  of  the  maniacs  can 
disentangle  the  ravelled  jam.  In  a  high-flown 
strain,  generated,  we  assume,  by  the  loftiness  of 
the  subject,  a  traTcUer  apostrophises  Mount 
Ararat : — 

Hail  Arant,  Ihoa  far-famed  Moaut, 

Majestically  to  lieaTen  ruing ; 
Wlio  can  behold  tliy  lofty  front 

And  not  proclaim  thy  height  surprisiog  P 

Torrents  are  rolling  down  and  dashing, 

Orer  thy  roogh'and  rocky  brow, 
Fed  by  the  melting  snow  that's  gnshiag 

From  thy  rerered  and  hoary  pow. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sublime,  this  effusion 
throws  modern  description  into  the  shade.  The 
third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  first  stanza  strike  out, 
in  strong  relief,  a  marvellous  truism — to  wit,  that 
he  who  views  the  mountain  must  admit  its  surpri- 
sing  altitude.  Then  the  magnificent  familiarity  of 
expression — "thy  revered  and  hoary  /»»" — so 
graceful,  so  easy,  and  so  apropos  !  It  used  to  be 
said  that  Ararat,  like  Mont  Blanc,  always  kept  his 
nightcap  on ;  but  our  poet  knows  better,  having 
seen  Ararat  bareheaded,  in  compliment,  we  presume, 
to  the  illustrious  strangers  assembled  at  his  foot. 
The  poet  proceeds : — 

Thousands  of  centuries  mark  thy  face. 

And  deeply  farrow  every  line  ; 
Intelligence  I  tr^  to  trace 

In  thai  white,  noble,  head  of  thine. 

China  claims  to  be  the  most  ancient  nation  on 
earth,  and  the  Chinese  date  the  creation  of  the 
world  several  thousands  of  years  anterior  to  the 
Scriptural  date.  Geologists  have,  in  some  instan- 
ces, endeavoured  to  prove  that  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  years  passed  in  the  work  of  creation. 
Our  poet  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  China,  to 
the  Scriptures,  to  geology.  Bible  authority  war- 
rants us  in  calculating  that  4,207  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat ;  but  the 
poet  despises  the  use  of  figures  so  small  in  relation 
to  a  mountain  so  elevated ;  and  he  settles  instauter 
a  disputed  question,  by  fixing  the  age  of  the  mount 
at  "thousands  of  centuries.*'  According  to 
Cocker,  the  lowest  term  would  be  200,000  years 
for  Ararat  to  have  stood  snow-crowned  in  the  plains 
of  Armenia.  Siiakspeare  speaks  of  "  tongues  in 
trees,  and  sermons  in  stones ;"  our  Oriental  poet 
would  dethrone  Shakspeare,  if  he  could — for  he 
attempts  to  trace  intelligence  in  the  white  head  of 
a  mountain— sunbeams  from  V^uoumbers,  with  a 
vengeance ! 

The  Princess  Royal's  marriage,  as  we  are  all 
loyal  subjects,  inspired  one  of  the  crazy  throng. 
Ue  sang  as  follows : — 

Yonng  princess,  princess  of  a  kingly  race 
Upon  thy  noble  brow  is  heavenly  beaaty*s  trace 
A  kingdom  of  lo? e  may  on  thy  coronet  shine 
Onided  by  Qod  in  faith,  holy,  pare  divine 
And  manteling  o*er  with  azore  hues  of  glory  given 
Exalt  thy  bridal  morn  with  orient  hues  of  besTen 
Our  gradons  Queen  thy  mother  the  nation's  friend 
Proud  of  her  daughter,  the  UUnd's  hope  where  all  do 


Shall  look  on  with  a  mother's  love  where  that  high  altar 

burns 
Farting  give  her  fair  daughter  to  a  fond  endearing  son 
May  his  manly  heart  protect  our  Nation's  pride 
And  in  a  foreign  home  be  There  a  safeguard  and  guide. 

Criticism  would  be  lost  here.     The  "  poem"  is 
its  own  exponent.     We  hare  stumbled  on  a  love 
ditty  of  the  usual  cracked-brain  kind  : — 
Do  you  mind  the  first  words  you  spoke  Love, 

To  me  your  true  true  lover  ^ 
You  said,  *'  This  was  a  pleasant  nicht 

Come  let  us  go  ihegUker,** 
Your  true  true  heart  was  touched  Love : 

And  vowed  this  was  joai  jtroj^er. 
That  we  might  course  life's  path  alone 
And  never  make  a  itper. 

Quite  touching,  we  declare ! — the  sentiment  out 
of  the  beaten  track,  and  the  rhyme  faultless. 

OMe/  Jum  satis.  More  than  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  of  our  friend's  sweepings — more  than 
enough  to  demonstrate  that  all  the  drowsy  syrrups 
of  the  world  cannot,  and  will  not,  send  to  sleep 
that  incarnate  fiend  which  drags  men's  intelleeta 
through  the  ruts  of  folly,  landing  them  in  the  dark 
precincts  of  a  Bedlam  for  mad  poetasters.  The 
persons  possessed  with  the  scribbling  mania  are 
like  foolish  mothers  and  ill-favoured  children ;  they 
can  see  no  fault  or  blemish  in  their  offspring;  they 
are  dear,  sweet  pets,  one  and  all. 

Flesh  and  blood  can  with  difficulty  tolerate  the 
millioneth  part  of  the  humbug  that  is  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  earth  in  the  guise  of  poetry ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  poets  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. Arraign  them  at  the  bar  of  poetical  justice, 
and  they  will  plead,  in  abatement,  that  they  are 
simply  acting  as  thousands  act.  They  will  contend, 
individually  and  collectively,  that  their  genius — 
save  the  mark  !— is  not  appreciated.  They  will 
insist  that  before  them  are  opened  books  of  example. 
They  will  drag  to  light  the  worst  bits  of  Words- 
worth, the  coarser  ebullitions  of  Burns,  the  weak- 
nesses of  Scott,  the  spasms  of  Don  Juan,  and 
gracious  knows  what  besides !  The  plea  is  not  to 
be  refused  admission  on  the  record  of  judgment. 

We  have  at  our  elbow  a  volume  of  poems  to 
to  which  the  maniacs  may  safely  appeal  as  a  set-off 
their  own  verses.  Curiously  enough,  the  book 
contains  some  sweet  versification  and  pleasing 
thoughts,  clothed  in  unforced  and  simple  diction. 
Where  the  author  found  the  good,  unless  he  was 
favoured  with  lucid  intervals,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture — or,  it  may  be  that  he  pilfered  ;  but  as 
to  that,  we  do  not  speak  positively.  The  grains 
of  wheat  are  numerically  trifling,  the  chaff  supera- 
bundant. In  one  page  of  the  *'  poems  '*  we  idight 
on  a  very  pretty  double  stanza,  and  here  it  is — 

How  fair  I  pictured  to  myself 

The  scenes  that  would  arise 
From  our  domestic  lifef  I  saw 

No  douds  across  the  skies. 
Days  golden  bright,  and  jewelled  nights. 

Smiles  sunny,  whispers  low. 
Sweet  and  confiding :  and  our  bearti 

In  goodness  aye  to  grow. 

That  is  not  so  bad.    It  reads  smoothly ;  but 
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observe  the  break-neck  "  whaumle  *'  into  the  ridi- 
caloos.  A  few  lines  farther  down,  in  the  same 
page^weread— 

Oh !  who  will  andentand  me  now, 

Or  leniently  Tiev 
Mj  idiosynefMiniei  (! !) 

For  Um  benstifol  nni  true  F 

A  few  pagea  forward,  we  have  an  American  eitj 
described,  and  among  the  tit-bits  we  read  of — 

The  lonnd  of  falliDg  iron. 

The  hammer,  tmck  and  draj, 
The  motic  of  the  eeraper, 

Goeln  crowing  all  the  daj. 
Obterre  that  htif-itarred  oow, 

What  hatoe  on  the  hay. 
Not  qnite  lo  good  a  sample  now 

Ai  when  at  Artt  diaplay. 

Eighty  lines  of  such  confonnded  doggrel  would 
tax  the  patience  of  a  Stoic ;  bnt  two  hundred  pages 


of  the  verbiage  are  enongh  to  arouse  the  pisuoD 
of  a  leader  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  especially 
when  tricked  out  in  the  meritricions  bindisg  o( 
green  silk,  mounted  with  gold,  the  edges  gilt  in 
an  approved  method,  the  paper  thick,  and  the  typo- 
graphy unexceptionable.  A  book  of  this  kind  is 
like  a  monkey,  attired  in  the  costume  of  royalty, 
at  a  levee  ;  and  books  cognate  in  character  are  not 
reckoned  by  dozens — that  would  be  a  modente 
infliction— but  by  thousands,  and  that  is  an  intcler- 
able  nuisance.  The  manufacturers  of  uniDteUigible 
garbage  swarm,  like  locusts,  in  every  locality.  The 
sole  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  midst  of 
their  congregated  follies  is,  that,  though  irratioiiil, 
and  unaccountable  beings,  they  dont  bite. 

[Thia  article  is  from  our  crusty  dd  comtpoa- 
dent,  who  lectured  us  on  the  Drama.  He  ii  qoite 
wrong,  aa  he  waa  then,  ia  aome  respeets.] 
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Thb  Asiatic  empire  of  Japan  conaists  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  islands,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Kioosioo,  Sitkokf,  and  Nipon  or  Nifon.  Of  these, 
Nipon  is  the  largest,  being  900  miles  long  and  100 
broad,  while  Kioosioo  is  200  broad  and  80  long, 
and  Sitkokf  is  170  miles  long  and  70  broad. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate  statement 
of  the  extent  of  the  Japanese  empire,  or  a  correct 
statistical  account  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  the  jealousy  of  the  Qovernment  excludes,  as 
far  aa  possible^  strangers,  and  throws  nuiny  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  information. 

Some  writers  assert  that  Japan  covers  an  area  of 
160,000  square  miles,  while  others  give  260,000  as 
ita  limit— a  wide  difference,  certainly;  and  the 
nombering  of  the  people  is  equally  uncertain,  as  we 
find  it  variously  set  down  at  both  25,000,000  and 
40,000,000.  However,  one  thing  is  certain.  Japan 
ia  a  large  and  populous  country,  and  as  the  Emperor 
has  partly  opened  his  heart  and  his  porta  to  Euro- 
peansy  we  may  get  an  opportunity  of  knowing  more 
about  him  and  his  domain  than  we  do  at  present. 
The  people  seem  well  enough  disposed  towards 
strangera;  but  the  Government  is  despotic,  and 
therefore  puts  an  authoritative  veto  on  all  friendly 
diapoaitiona. 

In  former  days,  Japan  only  recognised  one 
aapreme  ruler  as  the  head  of  the  state ;  now  two 
Emperors  hold  away  over  it»  who,  each  bearing 
that  title,  are  distinguished  by  the  further  names 
of  Dairi  Soma  (or  Celestial  Emperor),  and  Eubo 
Soma  (or  Secular  Emperor).  The  ancestors  of  the 
latter  usurped  their  authority,  and,  in  1585,  took 
the  government  ont  of  the  hands  of  the  Dairi  Soma, 
leaving  him  only  control  over  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
while  they  dispensed  justice  in  the  state.  The 
concurrence  of  the  Dairi  Soma,  however,  is  neces- 
aary  to  make  any  legal  enactment  complete. 


The  Celestial  Emperor  resides  at  Meaco,  or  Kio^ 
an  important  city  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
imperial  town  of  Osaca.  He  has  a  splendid 
palace  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  gardens,  gay  with 
the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  East.  Foantsins  acd 
shady  walks,  and  every  other  embellishment,  is 
added  to  tlie  place,  and  here  he  passes  his  days  in 
a  listless  and  inactive  state.  He  rarely  leaves  bis 
own  domain,  bnt  lives  in  a  splendid  aod  voluuUry 
imprisonment,  seldom  taking  any  part  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  only  rousing  himsell 
on  some  special  occasion,  such  as  the  signing  of  t 
treaty  Vith  any  foreign  power,  or  any  other  equilly 
important  event,  and  then  relapsing  again  into  his 
usually  lethargic  mood. 

Sometimes  the  Kubo  Soma  pays  him  a  visit; 
but  on  these  occasions  the  Secular  Emperor  does 
not  inhabit  the  same  palace  as  the  Celestisl  Poten- 
tate, but  lives,  pro  iem,,  in  a  large  freestone  castWi 
in  the  western  district  of  the  town. 

Meaco  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  sort  of  cap  of 
land,  formed  by  an  extensive  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains.  It  is  said  to  contain  more  than  500,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  populi- 
tion  may  exceed  this  number,  but  we  must  recollect 
that  all  numerical  statementa  are  to  be  received 
with  caution. 

Meaco  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of 
Japan,  as  well  as  the  head-quarters  of  aeience  and 
literature;  for  the  Japanese  are  great  readers,  and 
aspire  to  a  literary  reputation.  They  have  their 
printing  presses,  formed  of  wooden  blocks,  vitli 
type  (so  it  has  been  said)  of  the  same.  Their 
paper  they  make  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry 
and  other  treea  ;  it  has  a  smooth  surface,  and  will 
take  the  impression  well ;  but  the  texture  is  so 
fine  that  it  can  only  be  used  on  one  aide,  and  to 
remedy  thia  defect,  they  print  on  one  side  «ily>  and 
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tbdo,  joining  the  bltmk  sheets  iogelber,  form  one 
leaf  out  of  the  two. 

The  Japanese  are  fond  of  fiction,  and  have  their 
tales,  and  romances,  and  love  stories.  A  general 
educational  system  extends  through  the  empire, 
and,  therefore,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  almost 
every  one  can  read  and  write. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  empire  is  also  a 
resident  of  Meaco.  He  is  an  important  officer  of 
the  state,  receiving  from  the  Bmperor  supreme 
authoiity  over  all  the  other  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  government  of  the  provinces  and  districts 
devolves  on  officers  who  hold  their  power  respec- 
tively from  both  Celestial  and  SecuUr  Emperor. 
Those  which  derive  their  authority  from  the  former, 
govern  the  provinces,  and  are  called  Daimio  (high 
named),  while  the  representatives  of  the  latter  have 
rule  over  the  districts,  and  are  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Saimio  (or  well  named).  All  offices, 
titles,  and  dignities  in  Japan  are  hereditary,  but  so 
great  is  the  despotism  of  the  Government,  and  so 
insecure  the  tenure  by  which  any  man  holds  his 
appointment,  that  his  deposition— or  decapitation, 
indeed — depending  solely  on  the  will  of  that  Govern- 
ment, and  the  umbrage  taken  at  some  passing 
occurrence,  becomes  an  easy  matter. 

The  Daimio  and  Saimio,  as  they  are  called,  reside 
half  their  time  in  the  country  and  half  in  the 
capital;  and  they  can  be  held  in  no  very  high  esteem, 
as,  during  their  residence  in  the  former,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  have  their  wives  or- children  with 
them,  these  being  left  behind  as  a  hostage  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  absent  governor,  and  his  faith- 
lal  transmission  of  the  taxes. 

The  Kubo  Soma  has  his  court  at  Jeddo,  or  Yedo 
(as  it  is  generally  called),  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
and  its  largest  and  most  populous  town.  It  con- 
tains grander  houses  and  palaces  than  Meaco,  as 
the  nobility  attached  to  the  court  all  live  there. 
These  habitations  are  built  of  wood,  lime,-«nd  clay. 
Tliey  are  usually  only  one  story  high,  never  more 
than  two.  According  to  Japanese  calculation,  this 
city  is  ten  miles  long  by  seven  broad.  Its  popu- 
lation has  been  estimated  at  both  700,000  and 
1,200,000 ;  pehaps,  if  we  divide  this  very  wide 
difference  we  may  arrive  at  something  like  the 
truth. 

The  Imperial  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  It  is  of  enormous  extent,  being  (as  is  said) 
eight  miles  in  circumference.  This  seems  like 
exaggeration,  a  peculiarity  to  which  the  Japanese 
are  prone  j  yet  it  may  be  the  truth,  for  we  know 
the  retinue  of  a  Japanese  emperor  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  as  the  houses  are  all  built  of  either 
one  stoi7  or  two,  a  large  space  would  be  required 
for  their  accommodation.  The  palace  consists  of 
five  large  castles,  adorned  with  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive gardens.  The  Ecclesiastical  Emperor  is 
regarded  with  more  veneration  than  the  Secular 
potentate ;  as  his  nature  is  supposed  to  be  a  link 
between  the  human  and  divine. 

The  Japanese  houses  are  generally  of  wood,  as 


we  have  said,  the  crevices  being  filled  with  day, 
and  the  whole  in  some  instances  covered  with 
cement.  The  interiors  are  but  scantily  ful^hed, 
yet  always  scrupulously  clean  and  Heat.  As. the 
Japanese  prefer  sitting  on  the  ground,  cham  ^ 
become  a  superfluity ;  but  benches,  or  divans,  and  s  ^ 
sort  of  camp  stool,  are  occasionally  seen.  Theie 
benches  are  covered  with  either  white  linen  or  ted 
cloth,  and  are  placed  round  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  floors  are  spread  with  noe  mats, 
measuring  exactly  three  feet  by  six  each.  The 
size  of  these  mats  is  set  down  by  law ;  they  must 
be  neither  smaller  nor  larger,  but  exactly  that 
measurement.  The  Japanese  do  not  possess  the 
comfort  of  a  bed — at  least  the  generality  of  the 
people  do  not,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  are 
the  internal  accommodations  of  the  palace  in  this 
particular.  There  are  no  "  beds  for  the  million" 
in  Japan ;  they  sleep  on  the  floor,  on  a  rice  mat, 
or  a  pile  of  them,  if  they  please;  for  although  the 
law  directs  the  size,  it  does  not  stipulate  for  the 
number  used.  The  bed  and  bedding  of  a  Japanese 
therefore  is  all  made  up  of  rice  mats.  He  lies  on 
some,  and  rolls  himself  up  in  others,  in  lieu  of 
blankets.  A  wooden  block  serves  him  for  a  pillow, 
and  a  right  hard  one  it  must  be.  No  doubt  these 
severe  nocturnal  arrangements  are  considerably 
modified  and  improved  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy.  Again,  there  are  no  tables  in  Japan. 
As  the  people  sit  on  the  ground,  tables  would  be 
an  inconvenient  piece  of  furniture.  In  place  of 
tables,  they  have  little  lacquered  stands  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  high ;  one  of  these  is  placed 
before  each  person  for  meals,  and  thus  he  takea 
his  soup,  or  fish,  or  tea,  as  he  squats  on  the 
ground.  Some  of  these  lacquered  stands  are 
prettily  ornamented,  and  either  carved  or  painted. 

As  the  cooking  in  a  Japanese  household  is  re-> 
markably  simple,  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  the  household  utensils  should  be  so  toa  The 
kettle,  as  appertaining  to  the  universal  beverage^ 
tea,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these.  It  is 
made  generally  of  either  earthenware  or  bronze, 
but  sometimes  of  silver.  A  few  chop-sticks,  an 
earthen  bowl  or  two,  and  a  few  cups  and  spoons, 
usually  complete  the  kitchen  range,  and  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  Japanese  housewife.  A  char- 
coal fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  centre  of  a  Japanese 
room,  and  over  this  the  kettle  is  suspended,  and 
always  kept  hot.  The  fireplaces  they  use  are 
merely  holes  in  the  flooring  of  the  room,  lined 
with  tiles  and  sand,  or  cement.  Their  diet,  as  we 
have  said,  is  extremely  simple.  They  are  very 
fond  of  fish  stewed  down  into  a  thick  soup ;  and 
they  also  boil  fish  and  eat  it  cold.  As  the  rocky 
coasts  of  Japan  are  covered  with  oysters,  and 
several  other  kinds  ot  shell  fish,  many  families 
among  the  poorer  classes  live  exclusively  on  thn 
food.  Whales  are  also  found  in  the  seas  around 
Japan,  and  these  form  another  article  of  diet. 

The  Japanese  are  very  fond  of  eggs,  which  they 
obtain  readily,  as  they  have  abundance  of  poultry, 
both  ducksi  geese,  and  fowls.     Hares*  deer^  and 
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other  wild  animals,  induding  the  bear,  are  also 
foand  in  Japan.  There  are  no  sheep  or  goats,  and 
homed  cattle  are  not  nsed  as  food ;  neither  do  tbc 
Japanese  admit  the  milk  of  the  cow  as  an  article  of  J 
diet  for  man.  Cattle  are  chiefly  employed  for  . 
agrieoltnral  purposes,  such  as  drawing  carts,  or 
pkwgfaing  fields. 

BJee  is  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
forms  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Potatoes, 
and  almost  all  other  vegetables  in  common  use  in 
England,  grow  readily  in  Japan,  and  their  orchards 
are  filled  with  orange  trees,  pears,  melons,  figs, 
grapes,  chestnuts,  peaches,  and  cherries,  together 
with  other  fruits.  Thus,  although  a  leg  or  haunch 
of  mutton,  or  the  Englbh  sirloin  of  beef,  be  un- 
known in  Japan,  they  have  plenty  to  live  on. 

The  people  of  Japan  seem  docile,  gentle,  and 
tractable  in  character.  They  are,  however,  anything 
but  truthfuL  Exaggeration  is  considered  nothing 
more  than  clever  fiction ;  falsehood  an  accomplish- 
ment, and  duplicity,  exercised  towards  strangers,  at 
least,  not  only  allowable,  but  commendable.  Tbey 
are  a  thrifty,  industrious  people,  desirous  of  infor- 
mation, and  anxious  for  mental  improvement.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  jealousy  and  narrow  policy  of 
the  government  should  have  kept  them  from 
gaining  it  by  intermixture  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries.  The  faults  of  the  Japanese  cba- 
racter — its  chicanery  and  underhand  mode  of 
dealing — may  be  traced  to  the  evil  influence  of  a 
despotic  government,  crushing  every  particle  of  a 
noUe  nature  out  of  man's  heart,  and  making  him 
the  cheating  knave  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  always  find  him  to  be. 

In  many  respects  the  Japanese  are  superior  to 
other  Oriental  nations.  As  regards  tbeir  women, 
for  instance.  In  Jai^an  females  are  treated  with 
consideration  and  esteem ;  tbey  have  perfect  free- 
dom allowed  them,  mix  unreservedly  in  general 
society,  and  hold  very  much  the  same  position  as 
among  ourselves.  Each  man  has  one  wife  and  no 
more.  The  better  class  of  women  in  Japan  are 
taught  the  usual  accomplLsbments  of  the  country, 
and  especially  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument, 
something  like  a  guitar.  The  humbler  classes  are 
proficients  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton 
clothing,  and  looms  are  seen  in  almost  all  the 
houses,  women  working  them.  The  men  excel  as 
artisans.  They  are  excellent  jewellers  and  silver- 
smiths ;  good  carpenters,  coopers,  and  blacksmiths ; 
and  they  have  watch  makers  and  telescope  makers ; 
together  with  other  tradesmen,  who  follow  their 
callings  with  success. 

They  appear  also  to  have  made  some  progress  in 
the  fine  arts.  Tbe  wooden  carvings  witb  which 
many  of  the  houses  are  decorated,  are  good  in 
detail  and  outline,  and  tbeir  paintings  are  bold  in 
execution,  and  more  in  aocordance  with  the  rules 
of  perspective  than  those  of  the  Chinese.  Tbe 
art  of  printing  in  colour  has  long  been  known  to 
the  Japanese. 

Agriculture  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection in  Japan.     The  mountains,  where  not  too 


precipitous,  are  cultivated  to  the  sUmait,  tke 
hanging  gardens  cut  in  the  sides  being  not  only 
useful,  but  having  a  veiy  beautiful  andpietaraqae 
effect     Wheat  mid  barley  are  vay  Bueh  gronin 
Japan ;   these  are  reaped  in  May,  while  tbe  riee 
crops  are  not  ready  until  September.    The  cohi- 
vation  of  the  latter  grain  is  more  tronUesosie 
than  the  former,  as  it  is  first  sown  and  then  tnas- 
planted  into  other  ground.     This  opeiatioa  is 
curious,  and  worthy  of  notioe.    The  fields  wkicL 
are  intended  for  the  young  shoots  of  the  riee 
plant,  undergo  something  of   the  process  whidi 
the  Nile  performs  for  the  Egyptian  lands ;  BUDeh, 
they  are  flooded,  not  naturally,  however,  hot  arJ- 
ficially.     After  this  part  of  the  operation  has  been 
suflicientiy  accomplished,  the  ground  has  to  be 
converted  by  plough  and   harrow  into  soft  moi 
Into  this  a  layer  of  grass  and  small  bramUes  nost 
be  trodden  by  the  labourers,  who  tramp  over  the 
whole  field  with  pieces  of  wood  tied  to  their  (eel, 
to  give  solidity  to  their  tread,  and  also  to  protect 
them  from  the  brambles.     When  the  latter  tie 
thus  completely  worked  into  the  ground,  tbe  hod 
is  considered  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  reeeptios 
of  the  young  pbmta,  which  are  then  tmsfemd 
from   the  place  where  they  were  origioallj  sovo. 
This   transplanting  takes   place    in  June,  Umt 
mouths  before  the  crop  is  readj  for  resping. 

There  are  not  many  horses  in  Japan,  cattle  beug 
chiefly  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  Japaoese 
horses  are  small,  although  strong;  tbej  bebog 
principally  to  the  princes,  and  those  of  the 
wealthy  classes,  who  keep  them  for  tbeur  ovs 
use. 

Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  although 
some  adhere  to  tbe  opinions  of  Confucios,  the 
Chinese  philosopher.  Buddhist  temples  aboond 
through  tbe  empire,  and  images  of  Buddba  are 
found  every  vrbere.  The  temples  are  of  vood, 
supported  by  pillars  of  ornamented  Japanese 
lacqner.  The  floors,  which  aie  generally  raised 
four  or  ^ve  feet  above  tbe  ground,  are  covered  vitb 
the  universal  rice  mats. 

A  drum  and  a  bell  are  placed  at  the  entrance  o( 
tbe  chief  apartment ;  tbe  former  of  ihese  is  meant 
to  assemble  tbe  congregation,  the  latter  is  rung  to 
awaken  Buddba  and  bis  host  from  a  nap,  or  sum- 
mon him  and  tbem  from  any  occupation  or  direr* 
sion  which  would  prevent  due  attention  to  tbe 
prayers  of  tbe  devotees.  It  is  a  novel  idea,  and 
not  calculated  to  inspire  any  great  degree  of  vene- 
ration, that  a  god  must  be  called  like  a  footman,  and 
rung  for  with  as  little  ceremony  as  a  semnt 
Boxes  are  placed  about  the  temples  to  receive 
tbe  offerings  of  those  who  may  wish  to  befriend 
the  poor ;  but  instead  of  tbe  admonition  which  ve 
are  accustomed  to  see  appended  to  such  recep- 
tacles, in  "  Remember  tbe  poor,"  or  similar  sen- 
tences, the  cbaritubly  disposed  in  Japan  are  startled 
by  tbe  intimation,  "  For  feeding  hungry  demons.'' 
One  would  fancy  that  such  a  notice  might  have  tbe 
effect  of  making  the  almsgiver  retain  his  projected 
donation^  as  it  might  seem  better  policy  to  leare 
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the  "hungry  demons  to  starvation/*  unless,  in- 
deed, propitiation  be  intended,  and  these  offerings  hs 
meant  as  a  "  sop  to  Cerberus,**  and  a  means  oi 
avoiding  evils  which  might  be  the  result  of 
inattention  to  these  gastronomic  requirements. 

In  personal  appearance  the  Japanese  are  pleasing, 
although  they  do  all  they  can  to  disfigure  them- 
selves. The  women  have  a  horrid  custom  of  dyeing 
their  teeth  black,  with  a  dirty  and  disgusting  mix- 
ture, whicb  has  the  further  effect  of  decaying  and 
corroding  the  gums.  This  privilege  belongs  to  the 
matrons  only,  although  in  some  instances  young 
ladies  avail  themselves  of  it  on  their  engagement, 
and  imitate  their  mothers'  absurdity,  by  changing 
their  own  young  pearly  teeth  into  black  and 
revolting  bones.  The  engagement  must  be  very 
certain  to  be  fulfilled,  we  should  imagine,  when 
this  is  done  before  marriage,  as  a  set  of  blackened 
teeth  cannot  be  so  easily  removed  as  the  engaged 
I'i'ig*  by  which  sentimental  young  ladies,  in  our 
own  country,  are  disposed  to  notify  their  affiancing 
to  the  world. 

Mr.  Tomes,  in  his  interesting  account  of  Japan, 
gives  us  a  description  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  the 
mayor  of  one  of  their  towns,  who  botlv  practiced 
tiie  dyeing  system.  These  ladies,  in  all  probability, 
furnish  a  specimen  of  the  middle  classes  in  Japacese 
society.  Mr.  Tomes  says,  "  the  wife  and  sister  of 
the  town  official  were  present,  crouched  on  their 
knees  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  smiled 
a  timid  welcome  to  the  visitors.  These  women 
were  bare-legged,  and  were  dressed  very  nearly 
alike,  in  dark  coloured  robes,  with  much  of  the 
undress  look  of  night-gowns,  secured  by  a  broad 
band  passing  round  the  waist.  Their  figures  were 
fat  and  dumpy,  or,  at  any  rate,  appeared  so  in  their 
ungraceful  drapery.  These  two  ladies  were  un- 
ceasingly courteous,  and  kept  bowing  their  heads 
like  a  bobbing  toy  mandarin.  The  smiles  with 
which  they  perseveringly  greeted  their  guests 
might  have  been  dispensed  with,  as  every  move- 
ment of  their  lips  exposed  their  horrid  black  teeih 
and  decayed  gums,*' 

The  mayoress,  it  seems,  in  the  excess  of  her 
politeness,  brought  in  her  baby  fo  be  admired  by 
the  guests ;  but  we  are  told  that  "  its  dirty  face 
and  general  untidy  appearance,  made  it  quite  a 
painful  effort  to  bestow  the  necessary  caress.'' 
Tills  "  mayoress**  must  have  been  a  dirty  woman, 
however,  for  as  the  Japanese  usually  keep  their 
houses  clean,  their  children  probably  are  so  too. 
We  must  imagine,  therefore,  in  justice  to  the 
Japanese,  that  she  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  a  very  unfavourable  one  moreover.  The 
women  of  the  labouring  classes  are  a  tiirifty,  hard 
working  set ;  they  are  clad  in  coarse  cotton  gar- 
ments, very  much  like  those  worn  by  the  upper 
classes,  only  shorter,  and  of  an  inferior  material. 
This  dress  merely  covers  the  hips  and  lower 
limbs,  the  upper  part  of  the  person  being  bare. 
The  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  too,  in  Japan,  is 
both  irrational  and  unbecoming.  The  Chinese 
shave  the  sides  of  ^the  head|  leaving  a  tuft  or  tail 


of  the  hair  d.\  the  drowit.  Modem  theorisls,  not  uf 
any  great  profundity  however,  have  suggested  that 
this  is  left  as  a  cordon  whereby  to  dra^  them  up 
to  heaven.  The  proposition  is  simple,  certainly,  if 
not  feasible.  However,  the  Japanese  do  not  seem 
disposed  to  trust  their  weighty  bodies  to  the 
simple  tuft,  so  they  shave  the  crown,  and  let  the 
hair  grow  round  the  head.  This,  when  long 
enough,  is  gathered  up  and  fastened  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  by  being  passed  twice  through  a  ring. 
This  coiffeur  belongs  to  the  men  alone.  The  women 
dispense  with  the  shaving  but  also  draw  up  their 
hair  towards  the  crown,  where  it  is  fastened  in  a 
knot,  or  under  a  pad.  In  rainy  weather,  the 
Japanese  wear  a  kind  of  portable  umbrella.  It  is 
made  of  straw,  and  being  secured  round  the  throat 
acts  as  a  kind  of  pent-house  or  thatched  roof  to  the 
rest  of  the  person.  This  garment,  or  covering,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  would  be  valuable  in 
some  of  the'  Highland  districts  of  Scotland,  where 
the  rain  appears  to  be  perpetual;  but  the  fashion  of 
our  day  would  scarcely  approve  of  its  effect,  as  to 
appearance,  no  matter  how  great  the  utility. 

The  robes  of  the  state  officials,  as  well  as  of  the 
Buddhist  priests,  are  often  very  beautiful,  being 
made  of  rich  brocaded  and  embroidered  silks. 
The  robes  of  the  former,  i.  e.,  the  civil  officers,  are 
sometimes  worked  with  a  pattern  of  peacock's 
feathers,  the  waist  being  encircled  with  a  band, 
into  which  two  swords,  as  symbols  of  dignity,  are 
thrust.  The  trowsers  are  large,  loose,  and  full, 
and  are  made  of  various  materials.  The  head  is 
covered  with  a  sort  of  polished,  lacquered  helmet^ 
in  form  like  a  pudding  basin  turned  upside  down, 
and  this,  when  the  wearer  wishes  to  be  very 
splendid,  is  also  ornamented  with  gilded  ornaments. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  state  cos- 
tume of  public  officers  worn  only  on  state  occasions. 
The  Japanese  surround  all  the  appointments  of  their 
empire  with  as  much  magnificence  as  possible. 
Their  state  reception  rooms  are  handsomely  de- 
corated, the  walls  being  hung  with  rich  silks, 
ornamented  witli  curious  devices  of  either  the 
crane,  which  is  the  sacred  bird  of  Japan,  or  some 
other  suitable  or  ornamental  emblem.  Divans  are 
placed  round  the  walls  of  these  audience  chambers, 
covered  with  crifiison  cloth.  The  magnificent 
robes  of  the  higher  dignitaries  and  princes,  are  of 
the  richest  brocades,  interwoven  with  gold. 

The  military  profession  is  held  in  peculiar 
honour  in  ^apan.  Even  the  merchants,  as  well  as 
the  common  people,  address  the  soldiers  by  the 
title  of  "  sama**  or  sir.  Soldiers  alsa  wear  two 
swords,  one  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  the 
other  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three  feet.  These 
weapons  are  carried  by  all  military  men  of  every 
rank  and  degree.  They  have  the  handles  and 
scabbards  ornamented,  and  probably  these  orna- 
ments conslilutc  the  difference  between  the  swords 
of  the  officers  and  the  common  soldiers.  The 
dress  of  the  Japanese  officer  is  far  more  sensible 
than  the  tight  and  uncomfortable  scarlet  oloak  in 
which  we  button  up  our  own  military  commanders* 
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The  former  (the  Japanese)  is  arrayed  In  a  loose 
cotton  shirt  and  trowsers.  0?er  this  a  second 
shirt  of  muslin  is  worn,  and  this  appears  to  be  an 
ornamental  rather  than  a  useful  garment,  as  the 
arms  of  the  wearer  are  usually  embroidered  over 
It,  together  with  the  crest,  and  any  doYice  which 
fanej  may  dictate.  A  kind  of  petticoat  is  worn 
under  this  garment,  made  of  rich  silk ;  as  it  is 
sewn  together  between  the  legs,  it  roust  have 
something  the  appearance  of  a  second  pair  of 
trowsers.  The  military  men  of  Japan  ha?e  a  strange 
superstition  against  drawing  their  swords,  except 
for  combat.  They  say  that  a  weapon  once  leafing 
its  scabbard,  should  never  retarn  there  until  it  has 
tasted  blood.  How  thej  manage  to  keep  their 
swords  in  the  beantiful  state  in  which  they  appear 
to  be,  from  the  inch  or  two  of  steel  which  these 
warriors  sometimes  condescend  to  show,  is  a 
mystery.  English  blades  become  rusty  enough  if 
Be? er  withdrawn  from  the  scabbard,  and  Japanese 
must  do  the  same,  we  should  fancy,  and  therefore 
we  arrive  at  one  of  two  conclosions,  either  that 
the  Japanese  are  always  quarrelling  and  drawing 
their  swords  in  self-deifence  (for  we  don't  hear  of 
manj  Japanese  wars),  and  so  giving  them  a  taste 
of  blood  and  a  burnish  at  the  same  time,  or  that 
they  are  frequently  drawn  for  polishing  purposes, 
and  returned  to  the  peaceful  scabbard  without 
having  been  stained  by  the  sanguinary  fluid. 

But  the  beantiful  country  of  Japan  deserves  some 
notice,  and  merits  a  few  words.  Little  is  known  of 
the  interior,  as  strangers  are  not  permitted  to 
advance  far  up  it.  The  immense  rapidity  with 
which  the  rivers  flow,  however,  leads  to  the  belief 
that  it  rises  considerably  in  elevation.  This 
rapidity  is  a  serious  interruption  to  the  navigation 
of  these  streams,  many  of  which  cannot  be  passed 
without  considerable  danger. 

The  principal  river,  the  Yedogawa,  named,  no 
doubt,  from  the  capital,  takes  its  rise  in  the  lake 
of  Oitz,  a  gigantic  sheet  of  water,  60  miles  in 
length,  and  of  great  breadth.  It  flows  from  thence 
through  an  extensive  plain  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  imperial  town  of  Osaca.  There  it  divides 
into  three  branches,  which  are  again  sub-* 
divided  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  The  middle 
branch  of  the  Ycdogawn,  aifhough  narrow,  is 
perfectly  navigable-,  and  hundreds  of  barges  are 
constantly  passing  up  and  down. 

Osaca  resembles  Venice  in  one  respect,  for 
canals  run  through  the  principal  streets,  while  a 
narrow  stone  pavement  is  provided  for  foot  passen- 
gers. Cedar- wood  bridges  are  thrown  across  the 
canals,  and  the  Japanese  ornament  these  beauti- 
fully, and  make  them  an  adornment  to  the  city. 
Osaca  is  the  residence  of  a  great  many  wealthy 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  according  to 
the  account  of  the  Japanese,  these  make  the  town 
gay  and  cheerful,  as  sociable  parties,  plays,  and 
other  drversions  are  constantly  going  on. 

The  entrance  to  the  baj  of  Tedo  is  extremely 
beautiful.  It  is  about  eight  miles  broad  at  the 
entrance,  but  widens  considerably  afterwards.     It 


is  studded  with  islands  of  great  and  pictares()tie 
beauty ;  among  which  must  be  named  the  volcanic 
island  of  Ilia  Yrais,  which  sends  forth  plenty  of 
smoke,  but  no  flame. 

The  bold  headland  of  Cape  Sagami  liea  on  one 
side  of  Yedo  Bay,  while  the  mountainous  district 
of  Awa  extends  on  the  other.  High  diffs  riae 
precipitously  from  the  shores,  and  these  are  here 
and  there  cleft  with  green  valleys,  studded  vilh 
Ja|ianese  villages,  and  dark  pine  woods,  while  the 
sloping  aides  of  these  valleys  are  cultivated  into 
fields,  or  out  into  terraced  gardens  to  the  sammit, 
— the  hydrangia,  and  other  flowers,  growing  there 
in  wild  luxuriance.  The  camelia,  too,  which  ve 
nourish  so  carefully  in  our  hothouses,  attains  the 
height  of  40  feet  in  the  open  air  in  Japan,  and  its 
pure  white  and  brilliant  crimson  blossoms  ve 
much  more  lovely  than  anv  we  possess. 

As  a  background  to  this  exquisite  prospect,  ve 
have  the  mountains  rising  one  above  another,  in 
distant  and  more  distant  ridges.  To  the  west  of 
the  bay  of  Yedo  lies  the  Fudai  Jumma,  a  vokwie 
mountain  of  great  height.  At  almost  all  seuoos 
of  the  year  the  anow  sparkles  on  its  ooaelike 
anmmit ;  and  some  travellers,  indeed,  maintah  that 
it  never  melts.  The  shape  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

The  climate  of  Japan  may  be  pronounced  ten- 
perate.  Tbej  have  frost  and  anow  in  the  winter, 
but  these  never  last  long.  The  summers  are  very 
hot,  but  the  breeze  from  the  sea  cools  the  atmos- 
phere and  reduces  its  temperature,  which  would 
otherwise  be  oppressive. 

A  great  deal  of  rain  falls  in  Japan,  aad  stonns 
and  hurricanes  are  frequent  and  severe.  Eirtb- 
quakes  too  are  common,  and  the  dangerous  sod 
destructive  "  water  spout,"  is  of  frequent  occnr- 
ranee  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  seas.  The 
dreadful  typhoon  rages  there  also  with  all  lis 
fury.  The  rainy  season,  or  "satkasi,"  as  it  is 
called,  occurs  in  June  and  Julj.  In  1854,  s 
frightful  earthquake  took  place  at  Simoda  ;  all  the 
buildings  on  the  low  grounds  were  destroyed, 
while  a  few  only  on  the  higher  lands  remained. 
By  the  same  tetrible  oonvuision  of  nature,  tlw 
whole  of  Osaca  was  destroyed — for  at  each  bhocl 
of  tiie  earthquake,  the  sea  rose  in  a  gigantic  wave, 
and  flooded  the  devoted  city,  until  every  vestige 
was  swept  away.  The  wretched  inhabitants  sought 
refuge  on  the  hills,  but  the  cruel  waters  followed 
with  fatal  speed,  and  hundreds  were  drowned 
while  trying  to  escape. 

The  city  was  rebuilt  as  soon  as  both  sea  and 
land  were  quiet  again ;  and  in  the  treaty  which 
has  recently  been  signed,  between  England  and 
Japan,  it  is  stipulated  that  after  January  1st,  1863. 
British  subjecta  may  reside  at  0<aca  for  purposes 
of  trade. 

Nagasaki,  also  named  in  the  eleventh  article  of 
the  treaty,  as  a  place  where  stores  may  be  landed 
for  the  Britbh  navj,  free  of  duty,  is  is  the  Ishuid 
of  Kioosioo.  This  place  has  an  exeeUent  harbour 
of  four  miles  in  length,  by  about  om  in  breadth. 
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The  population  is  large,  but  the  stated  numbers 
varj  between  18,000  and  60,000.  Nagasaki,  as 
one  of  the  imperial  towns  of  Japan,  contains  the 
palaces  of  the  two  goyeruors,  as  well  as  the 
dwellings  of  many  other  important  and  noble 
personages.  There  are  several  manufactories  of 
gold  and  siWer,  and  Buddhist  temples  abound  here, 
as  in  every  other  part  of  Japan. 

Hakodadi,  another  port  named  in  the  treaty  as 
a  landing  place  for  naval  stores,  possesses  one  of 
the  most  accessible  and  safest  harbours  in  the 
world.  The  bay  is  four  miles  wide  at  its  entrance, 
and  runs  Aye  miles  into  the  hind.  The  town  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  about  twelve 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

Hakodadi  is  in  the  island  of  Yesso.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  a  large  trade 
is  carried  on  between  this  city  and  the  other  ports 
of  Japan. 

It  seems  strange  in  reviewing  the  separate 
characters  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  people,  so 
nearly  akin  in  some  respects,  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  them.    No  doubt  the 


superiority  of  the  former  may  be  partly  traced 
to  their  higher  estimation  of  the  femde  sex. 

In  China,  woman  is  looked  on  as  a  degraded 
creature,  a  mere  toy  or  puppet,  for  man's  amuse- 
ment ;  and  polygamy  is  universally  permitted.  In 
Japan,  woman  takes  her  proper  position  in  the 
social  scale.  She  is  the  sole  mistress  of  her 
household,  her  husband  seeks  to  place  no  ether  in 
disputed  authority  with  her ;  neither  she  nor  her 
children  fear  any  rivals  in  his  affection ;  her  home 
is  what  home  should  be  to  her,  and  she  is  contented. 

The  Chinese  are,  as  a  race,  a  cheating  sordid  set 
of  beings,  degraded  in  their  habits  and  dealings. 
The  Japanese  also  practise  duplicity,  but^not  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  Chinese.  They  are 
altogether  a  better  race  than  the  Chinese,  and  we 
may  resonably  hope,  that  after  the  treaty  comes 
into  operation,  and  the  British  are  admitted  more 
freely  into  their  country,  they  may  become  better 
still.  There  is  ample  room  tor  enlightenment  and 
improvement,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  pro* 
dnce  either  the  one  or  the  other,  than  free  and 
onrestrioted  interooorse  with  Christian  nations. 
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Trb  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Robert  Burns  will 
be  celebrated  next  month;  and  the  celebrators 
will  declare,  that,  if  they  had  been  last  century- 
men,  it  would  have  been  well  with  Burns.  That 
is,  however,  a  point  on  which  we  have  strong 
doubts.  Perhaps,  we  might  say  it  is  a  point 
on  which  we  have  scarcely  any  doubts  Robert 
Burns  was  a  poet  possessing  satirical  powers, 
which  he  wielded  with  energetic  severity.  The 
persons  whom  he  assailed  belonged  to  a  class 
who,  even  then,  were  influential,  and  who  could 
bring  many  accusations  against  the  satirist.  He 
was  a  party  man  in  a  grave  religious  quarrel, 
and  he  took  the  part  of  these  who  do  not  patronise 
literature  richly. 

He  was  an  honest  and  independent  man,  who 
lived  before  his  time;  and  contributed  largely  to  a 
change  in  public  feelings.  Be  held  in  politics, 
probably.  Radical  opinions.  His  principles  may 
be  gathered  from  those  lyrics  that  are  only  to 
perish  with  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written.  At  the  present  day,  he  might  have  been 
successful  in  literature.  That  would  have  depended 
partly  upon  his  adaptation  for  other  pursuits  than 
those  in  which  he  still  stands,  as  he  has  ever  stood, 
unrivalled.  The  men  of  the  present  day  should 
not  be  harsh  to  the  memories  of  their  predecessors, 
respecting  the  fate  and  treatment  of  Robert  Burns. 
Publishers  have  derived  great  profits  from  the  sale 
of  his  poetry ;  and  yet  some  of  his  relations  have 


passed  through  life  in  comparative  poverty.  An 
author  may  rear  fortunes  to  the  children  of  oUier 
men  ;  and  his  own  descendants  or  relatives  be  left, 
so  far  as  his  labours  are  concerned,  absolutely 
deslilute.  The  sons  of  Burns  had,  indeed^  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  them  of  acquiring  that  com- 
petency which  they  possess,  in  their  country's 
service,  because  there  was  an  Anglo  Indian  army 
and  an  East  India  Company  in  those  days.  We 
doubt  whether  then,  or  yet,  they  would  have 
obtained  commissions  in  the  regular  army,  because 
their  father *s  war-songs  had  rung  through  many 
battles,  in  the  hearts  of  many  thonsands,  whom 
they  animated  and  nerved  iu  the  death  struggle. 
We  must  not  quarrel  with  our  grandfathers  re* 
garding  Burns,  without  considering  whether  their 
grandsons  are  prepared  to  act  better  "  as  they  have 
opportunity." 

The  readers  of  Scotch  poetry  remember  well  the 
aptitude  and  genius  displayed  in  many  verses 
written  by  William  Thom,  a  handloom  weaver  in 
Aberdeenshire.  He  was  not  neglected  in  the  end 
of  his  life,  but  he  had  formed  habits,  ere  then, 
which  neutralised  the  kindness  of  those  who  gave 
him  assistance  and  sympathy.  That  was  not. 
however,  the  proper  reward  of  genius.  His 
'*  works*'  were  not  appreciated  sufficiently  to  pay  for 
his  time.  We  use,  probably,  one  wrong  word,  for 
his  verses  were  appreciated.  They  could  not  be 
read  by  any  person  of  ordinary  feeling  and  aenai- 
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bilitj  vitkoat  exciting  admiration ;  bat  the  poei| 
could  make  more  than  admiration  at  the  handlooiQ^ 
inlnverarj.  This  "admiration"  was  not  consolidated 
into  any  effective  form.  The  current  generation 
did  not  render  his  genius  productive.  A  prirat^ 
gentleman,  in  some  measure,  redeemed  the  error; 
but  that  was  hj  assistance,  which  naturally  stings 
a  generous  spirit,  however  cautiously  it  may  be 
bestowed. 

Some  of  Robert  Nicoll's  songs  are  not  less 
popular  than  those  of  Burns ;  but  he  could  not 
have  lived  by  poetry.  Ho  might  have  remained 
during  all  his  life  in  Dundee,  except  for  the  exer* 
tions,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  late  Mrs.  John- 
stone, the  editress  then  of  this  magazine.  That 
lady  and  her  friends  succeeded  in  placing  him  in  a 
respectable  position ;  but  all  the  admiration  evinced 
for  his  poetry  by  the  public  would  never  have  paid 
for  his  '*  daily  bread."  Poets,  we  may  be  told,  do 
not  write  for  bread.  Perhaps  not,  but  the  public 
know  that  they  must  eat.  A  painter  is  paid  for 
bis  productions.  A  poet  frequently  casts  his 
thoughts  out  on  the  public  mind.  They  are  loved, 
read,  and  rooted  there;  but  he  is  nothing 
richer.  So  it  seems  that  we  are  not  more  generous 
than  our  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Burns ;  and  we 
have  some  doubts  whether  he  would  have  been 
benefitted  personally  by  the  postponement  of  his 
Ufe. 

James  Macfarlane  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  the 
year  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  is  still,  therefore,  a 
young  man,  not  very  strong  or  apparently  able  to 
cope  with  extreme  fatigue ;  and  yet  his  lifetime 
has  chiefiy  passed  in  his  father's  business  as  a 
pedlar,  or  travelling  mercl^ant.  In  that  capacity 
he  had  wandered  over  a  great  part  of  England 
before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This 
employment  is  unfavourable  to  reading,  and  James 
Macfarlane  had  not  been  more  than  two  years  at 
school.  Pive  years  since,  however,  a  number  of 
poems,  written  by  him,  appeared  in  the  Glasgow 
Cilizen,  and  they  elicited  very  considerable  admi- 
ration. In  these  five  years,  he  has  published 
several  small  volumes,  and  they  fully  support  the 
opinions  expressed  of  his  earlier  productions. 
These  little  booki  met  flattering  recommendations, 
not  onljT  from  the  newspaper  press,  but  from  those 
journals  which  are  more  exclusively  occupied  by 
literary  subjects.  They  deserved  all  the  respect 
shown  to  them,  for  they  exhibited  several  pecu- 
liarities which,  to  those  who  knew  not  the  poet's 
story,  would  not  be  apparent.  They  would  deem 
the  classical  language,  and  the  accurate  smooth- 
ness of  the  metre,  results  of  a  careful  education, 
and  perhaps  laborious  study.  These  advantages 
could  not,  however,  explain  the  style  of  Macfar- 
lane*s  works,  because  he  had  not  enjoyed  them. 
He  had  not  received  a  good  education,  and  he  had 
not  been  able  to  pursue  any  course  of  btudy 
systematically.  Still,  his  verses  abound  with 
splendid  ideas,  expressed  in  excellent  language. 
The  one  might  exist  without  the  other  recommen- 
dation ;  but  both  are  blent  together.     Taking  for 


examples,  as  they  have  turned  up  to  us,  extracts 
from  pages  17  and  19  of  his  "  City  Songs,**  we 
find  beautiful  thoughts  in  pure  language : — 

Deep  joj  ia  the  woode  that  are  throbbing  with  eong. 
And  a  green  light  it  gUndng  where  rivnleti  ran ; 
There'!  a  wild  leafy  thrill  the  glad  braaehei  aaoag. 
And  the  waters  leap  np  to  thekiat  of  the  tan  ; 
Tlie  dev  drops  are  dancing  on  flowers  as  I  pass. 
Then  leap  from  their  eonchea  and  die  in  the  grass.** 

The  first  three  lines  are  descriptive,  but  there  is 
rich  ideality  iu  the  suooeeding  three,  although  the 
fields  produce  to  that  writer  no  prettier  images 
than  the  dark  and  mirk  streets,  as  the  next  extract 
shows : — 

To  thee  a  solace  darkness  leads, 

She  stills  thy  weary  wars ; 
And  midnight,  like  a  mother,  beads 

Her  beating  heart  of  stars, 
0*er  sonls  that  sin,  o*er  eyes  that  weep, 
0*er  children  smiling  in  their  sleep. 

The  third  and  fourth  lines  may  be  chaiged  with 
extravagance  of  imagination  by  some  plain  people  ; 
but  it  is  the  extravagance,  if  it  exists,  of  the 
spend-thrift,  who  has  riches  to  fling  on  every  side. 
The  ballad  style,  in  its  purest  state,  is  as  grace- 
fully handled  by  this  author  as  our  more  modem, 
and  more  sentimental  "  fashion  of  poetiy.'*  We 
turn  into  another  publication  resembling  a 
pamphlet,  "  Lyrics  of  Life,**  and  quote  one  Terse 
to  establish  that  opinion  : — 

*'It  was  hsrfest  home  when  the  dripping  spean 

Were  poised  o'er  a  prostrate  land, 
And  liberties  raised  by  a  thousand  years. 

Were  crashed  in  one  red  right  hand. 
When  the  steps  oT  Caesar  shook  the  globe. 

And  the  Capitol  reeled  at  Rome, 
And  victory  stalked  in  a  purple  robe, 

Twaa  a  blood-red  harvest  home." 

This  is  an  entirely  different  style  from  those 
verses  which  preceded ;  but  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  copying  to  bring  mauy  other  patsages, 
each  more  clearly  than  its  predecessor  appearing 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  productions 
of  "learned  leisure."  This  would  be  m  grand 
mistake.  James  Macfarlane,  as  he  wrote,  anffered 
from  disease,  want,  weakness.  He  had  no  leisure 
of  any  kind,  or  it  could  not  be  called  learned ;  Irat 
fringed  with  want,  and  stolen  from  work. 

Four  years  since,  he  obtained  employment  in  tlie 
Glasgow  AthencBum,  and  as  an  attendant  there 
from  nine  a.m.,  to  ten  and  half*past  ten  p.m.»  he 
received  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds  per  umaoi. 
He  occupied,  no  doubt,  a  subordinate  position  ia 
that  establishment,  to  its  many  hundred  members* 
and  he  may  have  qualified  his  love  of  books 
occasionally  among  ita  volumes ;  but  an  institation 
that  can  pay,  and  has  paid,  we  believe  handsomely, 
for  the  literary  services  of  lecturers  with  doubtful 
fame,  might  have  found  means  to  remunerate  more 
amply  a  man  whose  productions  admit  no  doubt  of 
their  poetical  worth. 

.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  obtained  nK>Te 
remunerative  employment  in  the  office  of  the  ZMufy 
JBulleiiH  at  Gla^w;  but  his  oonatitution    mod 
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strength  were  obviously  unequal  to  the  harassing 
labour  of  reporting  on  a  daily  newspaper. 

He  endeavoured  to  make  money  at  one  period, 
by  pushing  the  sale  of  his  works  in  Edinburgh ; 
but  after  many  repulses  in  this  weary  work,  the 
enterprise  terminated,  after  his  last  piece  of 
property  of  any  nature  was  sold  to  pay  for  his 
lodgings,  and  two  days  had  been  passed  without 
food,  in  his  return  to  Glasgow,  with  the  resolution 
"  that  suicide  had  become  almost  necessary.**  It 
certainly  did  not  appear  to  be  necessary.  The 
case  was  even  worse  than  that — suicide  was  likely 
to  be  superseded  by  starvation  ;  unless  indeed  this 
roaiof  genius — and  his  genius  is  undeniable — would 
condescend  to  steal,  and  then  he  might  have 
lodgings  and  support  secured  for  a  time.  We 
remember  the  bitter  satire  passed  once  on  a 
certain  class  of  institutions,  for  whose  advantages 
virtue  requires  to  qualify  by  subsiding  into 
wickedness.  It  was  considered  inapplicable  to  every- 
thing else,  and  unique.  The  consideration  is  entirely 
erroneous.  It  is  applicable  to  many  other  branches 
of  soeial  economy,  and  there  have  been  many 
cases  where  honesty  disqualified  its  follower  from 
obtaining  lodgings  and  a  loaf. 

When  his  applioations  for  assistance,  in  the 
legitimate  prosecution  of  the  life  for  which  he  was 
qualified,  were  treated  with  silence,  or  contemptu- 
ous sneers,  we  understand  his  gradual  loss  of  hope ; 
and  how  the  bent  spirit  might  seek  any  refuge 
from  itself  and  its  better  thoughts.  That  is  an 
ordinary  result,  not  of  a  miserable  life,  but  of  one 
composed  of  disappointments,  and,  apparently,  of 
neglect.  He  subsequently  continued  to  receive 
such  employment  o  n  the  Bulletin  as  his  strength 
enabled  him  perform ;  but  that  was  not  the  natural 
result  of  his  peculiar  adaptations.  His  history 
establishes  the  opinion  already  expressed,  that  the 
present  generation  are  no  better  purchasers  of 
poetry,  or  supporters  of  the  poets,  than  their  pre- 
decessors. The  reviewers  had  done  their  part. 
His  poems  were  published;  but,  although  they 
were  placed  in  the  market,  there  was  no  market 
for  them  adequate  to  support  tlie  author  in  a 
"poetical'*  career,  or  to  contribute  materially  to- 
wards that  purpose.  It  is  possible  that  he  had 
not  fallen  into  the  proper  or  most  suitable  channel 
for  poetical  works ;  or  equally  possible  that  time  is 
required  to  establish  a  character  with  the  public  ; 
but  neither  alternative  alters  the  fact  that  genius, 
by  itself,  will  no  more  find  the  road  to  fame  and 
payment  easy  now,  that  it  was  found  seventy -five 
years  since. 

We  have  not  taken  many  extracts  from  Mac- 
farlane's  published  works,  because  some  of  his  un- 
published  poetry,  addressed  chiefly  to  subjects  of 
passing  interest,  will  answer  any  purpose  which 
extracts  from  old  and  previously  published  poems 
could  accomplish. 

There  is  not  only  light  and  pleasing  fancy,  but 
sturdy  power  (and  strength,  in  the  following 
se  Tcrses: — 


TUB  POET'S  CUBISTMAS. 

Cold  Christmas  eve  !  the  muffled  Waits 

Are  chiming  in  the  frozen  street. 
Round  pauper  courts  ard  princely  gates 

The  music  lingers  sweet. 
In  many  a  happy  curtained  brain 

Dreams  of  to-morrow  weave  their  spells 
Till  daylight,  laughing  at  each  pane. 

Comes  with  a  burst  of  bells.;  . 

Blithe  Christmas  morn  !  such  lusty  cheer. 

Such  kindly  greeting,  friendly  talk 
Might  make  the  roses  of  the  year 

Flush  Winter's  frozen  stalk ; 
And  fill  the  heart  with  throbs  of  Spring, 

And  stir  the  soul  with  golden  dreams ; 
For  seraphs  in  the  holly  sing, 

Joy  in  the  yule  fire  gleams. 

Yet  silence  sits  within  my  room, 

And  coldness  lies  upon  my  hearth. 
Though  *tis  an  hour  when  ice  of  gloom 

Should  feel  the  thaws  of  mirth. 
They  say  a  spirit  walks  abroad 

To  touch  the  stem  and  Horeb-heart, 
Until  beneath  the  sacred  rod 

The  springs  of  pity  start. 

They  say  the  reason  bears  a  charm 

To  melt  the  icicle  of  ill. 
To  make  the  snowy  bosom  warm. 

And  blunt  the  wintry  chill. 
The  world  is  merry  with  its  wine. 

Its  smoking  meats,  its  smiling  friends 
It  has  its  pleasures — I  have  mine — 

So  heaven  shall  make  amends. 

Th'  uplifting  of  a  mouldered  pall. 

The  embers  of  a  cold  desire ; 
The  phantom  shadows  on  my  wall. 

The  faces  in  the  fire. 
These,  with  old  hopes  once  nursed  in  vait 

Old  joys,  old  tears,  old  feelings  fled. 
And  that  long,  long  remembered  train. 

The  army  of  the  dead — 

My  Christmas  guests.     With  these  I  sit 
Through  every  shout,  through  every  chi.nc 

A  weary  bird  condemned  to  flit 
Round  darkening  shores  of  Time. 

Bnt  constant  cares  and  sorrows  grow 

*   Familiar  as  a  face  we  love. 

And  there  are  luxuries  of  woe 
Jove's  banquet  could  not  move. 

And  if  at  Fancy *s  wild  command 

Some  form  would  mould  itself  from  shade. 
Or  through  the  gloom  I  felt  a  hand 

Upon  my  shoulder  laid. 
Scarce  would  I  start,  so  long  I've  known 

That  loneliness  of  life,  which  gives 
The  soul  a  phantom  world  its  own, 

Wherein  it  silent  lives. 
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Bat  let  the  world  bave  joy  without, 

The  poet  shall  have  joy  within ; 
Then  wreathe  old  Christmas*  face  about 

Down  to  his  glowing  ohin. 
No  pleasure  spare,  no  pastime  shun. 

Each  roof  with  social  clouds  be  curled ; 
*Tis  well ;  for  once  beneath  the  sun 

There  rolls  a  happy  world ! 

ODE, 

TO  THB  UBMOET  Of  ROBBET  BUILNS. 

Proud  was  the  mom  old  Scotland  saw 

The  heaven  of  genius  ope,  to  spread 
A  halo-crown  of  glorious  light, 

Above  yon  humble  shed ; 
The  Spirit  of  her  ancient  song 

Again  assumed  the  mountain  lyre. 
And,  trembling  o'er  the  witching  chords, 

She  found  it  strung  with  fire.  « 

As  Morning  lifts  the  vapoury  veil. 

To  show  the  blessed  face  of  day, 
That  spell  revealed  a  smiling  love 

Beside  the  humblest  way. 
Weird  echoes  floated  o'er  the  fields. 

Strange  music  melted  o*er  the  hills. 
Till  wilder  beauty  tinged  our  flowers. 

And  lit  our  wandering  rills. 

0,  stirring  spirit,  by  our  hearths. 

When  mad'ning  Winter  scares  the  night, 
With  thee  we  chase  the  gloom,  and  walk 

A  paradise  of  light ! 
And  still  that  glorious  spirit  sings 

By  haunted  heath  and  crumbling  oairn, 
And  in  each  wailing  sough  that  sweeps 

Across  the  lonely  fern. 

It  thrills  the  plumed  and  plaided  band. 

When  buried  in  the  mists  of  fight, 
Writes  "  glory"  on  War's  face  of  fire. 

And  gilds  the  haggard  height. 
All  proud  they  climb  the  cliffs  of  Death, 

And  dare  the  burning  battle-day. 
Till  Victory  wreathes  the  hearts  that  throb'd 

To  sounds  of  "  Scots  wha  hae  !  " 

0,  mighty  minstrel !  still,  while  e'er 

A  daisy  decks  thy  native  sward. 
The  Scottish  heart  shall  proudly  hold 

Its  own  immortal  bard. 
While  virgin  Spring,  through  glen  and  shaw,, 

Her  thousand  notes  of  love  shall  tune, 
While  Summers,  in  their  Eden  sleep. 

Lie  dreaming  on  the  Doon  ! 

Wherever  Deity  hath  set 

His  signet  on  our  human  clay, 
Wherever  honour,  truth,  and  love. 

Shall  hold  united  sway — 
Wherever  independence  stem. 

The  spangled  minion  spurns, 
Tktre  find  embalmed  in  every  breast 

The  name  of  Bx>bert  Bums  ! 


We  should  trespass  over  all  conventional  nssgesbj 
criticising  contributions  to  our  own  pages.  The 
third  and  fourth  are  contrasts  in  life^hjmos  o( 
health  and   sickness. 

THE  LORDS  OF  LABOUR. 

They  come,  they  come,  in  a  glorious  maroh, 

You  can  hear  their  steam-steeds  neigh, 
As  they  dash  through  Skill's  triumphal  arch, 

Or  plunge  'mid  the  sparkling  spray. 
Their  ball-fires  blase  in  the  mighty  forge, 

Their  life-pulse  throbs  in  the  mill. 
Their  lightnings  shiver  the  gaping  gorge, 

And  their  thunders  shake  the  hill. 
Ho !  these  are  the  Titans  of  toil  and  trade, 

The  heroes  who  wield  no  sabre. 
But  mightier  conquests  reapeth  the  blade 

That  is  borne  by  the  Lords  of  Labour. 

Brave  hearts,  like  jewels,  light  the  sod. 

Through  the  mists  of  commerce  shme. 
And  souls  flash  out  like  stars  of  God, 

From  the  midnight  of  the  mine. 
No  palace  is  theirs,  no  castle  great, 

No  princely  pillared  hall. 
But  they  well  can  laugh  at  the  rpofb  of  state 

'Neath  the  heavens  which  is  over  all. 
Ho !  these  are  the  Titans  of  toil  and  trade. 

The  heroes  who  wield  no  sabre. 
But  mightier  conquests  reapeth  the  blade 

That  is  borne  by  the  Lords  of  Labour. 

Each  bares  his  arm  for  the  ringing  strife 

That  marshals  the  sons  of  the  soil. 
And  the  sweat-drops  shed  in  their  battle  of  life 

Are  gemm'd  in  the  crown  of  toil. 
And  prouder  their  well-won  wreaths  I  trow, 

Than  laurels  with  life-blood  wet» 
And  nobler  the  arch  of  a  bare,  bold  brow 

Than  the  clasp  of  a  coronet. 
Then  hurrah  for  each  hero,  although  his  deed 

Be  unblown  by  the  trump  or  tabor» 
For  holier,  happier  far  is  the  meed 

That  orowneth  the  Lords  of  Labour  1 

NIGHT  IN  THB  SICK-ROOM. 

Long  days,  long  weeks  I  have  wearily  striven. 

With  the  weight  of  this  irksome  ill. 
But  the  fever-heat,  like  a  burning  bar. 

Lies  on  my  bosom  still. 
It  is  Saturday  night — I  hear  the  roar 

Of  humanity's  ebb  and  flow ; 
There  is  music  and  mirth  in  the  careless  crowd 

Down  in  the  street  below. 

Was  it  really  the  place,  or  only  a  dream  f 

Did  I  waJk  on  the  wilds  again  f 
Surely,  I  lay  an  hour  on  the  heath. 

And,  surely,  I  felt  the  rain. 
0  God,  I  am  wandering  while  I  hear — 

Those  sounds,  those  strains  I  knoir. 
The  tide  of  tumult  from  dawn  till  dark 

Down  in  the  street  below. 
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Who's  there  P  ah»  Lucy,  I  know  your  hand, 

How  cold  I  can  feel  it  now, 
Like  a  flake  of  snow  on  a  fiery  forge. 

It  falls  on  my  burning  brow. 
Yet  away !  there  is  death  in  my  hectic  touch, 

And  this  is  enough  of  woe ; 
Ply,  fly,  where  li/e  is  the  only  thought, 

Down  in  the  street  below. 

The  fire  is  dying,  the  light  grows  dim, 

It  flickers,  and  gasps,  and  flares, 
My  brain,  my  brain,  it  is  reeling  now 

With  these  thundering  thoroughfares, 
*Tis  only  a  little,  why  should  I  pine. 

There  is  peace  where  the  violets  blow, 
A  cool,  cool  couch,  and  a  long,  long  dream, 

Down  in  the  ^ave  below ! 

There  is  an  ailianee  in  thought  between  both 
of  these  subjects,  but  especially  the  first,  and  the 
next. 

A  I^TMN  OF  H0?£. 

ll'ar  beyond  the  mystic  splendours  that  enrobe  the 
setting  Ban, 

For  the  goal  of  weary  ages,  aching  eyes  are  strain- 
ing on ; 

Eye  of  poet,  eye  of  prophet,  turn  in  one  imploring 
gaze. 

For  the  brilliant  re?elation  that  shall  crown  the 
better  days. 

Hope  is  weary  in  its  waiting,  Iotc  is  blinded  in 

its  light, 
And  the  faith  that  wars  expectant  falls  in  battle 

with  the  night ; 
Still  from  poouutain  tops  dark  shadows  creep  ibto 

the  plains  below. 
And   the  flash  we  hailed  as    morning   dies   in 

meteoric  glow. 

Still  old  tyrants  sit  in  purple,  bloated  with  the 
blood  of  slaves, 

While  in  rags  our  noblest  spirits  walk  bare-footed 
to  their  graves ; 

Death  and  vampire  Desolation  riot  in  earth's  fairest 
lands. 

With  the  giant  limbs  of  Freedom  lock'd  in  hell- 
forged  iron  bands. 

But  despair  not,  faithful  brothers,   though  your 

watch  18  dark  and  long. 
For  the  mom  is  surely  coming  with  the  triumph 

and  the  song ; 
Taking  heart  from  prophet  Nature,  as  she  cries 

ftom  height  to  height. 
Of  the  Winter  slain  by  Summer,  and  of  Darkness 

chased  by  Light. 
Telling  how   when,  gloom  and  silence  wrap  the 

glories  of  the  lawn. 
Still,  with  music  for  the  morrow,  larks  lie  dreaming 

of  the  dawn. 
And  from  tempests,  winged  with  terror,  blessed 

calm  and  peace  are  born. 
And  the  blackest  pall  of  midnight,  wears  a  golden 

fringe  of  morn. 


The  next  may  go  in  any  positioa — it  deserves 
a  place  anywhere — bom  of  storm  and  ^ropest, 
ever  raging  on  some  sea. 

STORM  rANCIES. 

The  wild  night  over  my  roof  is  flying. 
The  stern  wind  rates  along  the  floors. 
From  cellar  to  garret  it  raves  and  roars  ; 
It  shrieks  in  the  alley,  it  laughs  in  the  square. 
Hound  shaking  steeples  and  bridges  bare 
You  can  hear  it  scream,  then,  moodily  dying. 
It  groans  thrpugh  the  long  black  thoroughfare, 
Wliile  a  moment  it  lifts  some  outcast's  hair. 
Then  courses  the  lane  with  a  sorrowful  sighing. 

And  far  away  on  the  pilgrim's  patii 

It  will  cross  the  road  with  a  scourge  of  wrath. 

Then  startle  a  village  with  doubt  and  dread. 

Through  the  whistling  stones  they  will  bear  it  pass. 

As  it  clutches  and  tears  the  churchyard  grass, 

Like  a  maniac  mother  above  the  dead. 

Striving  to  raise  some  dear  one's  head. 

Then  wildly  it  whirls  the  hamlet  thatch, 

Uprooted  weeds  o'er  each  cottage  spin, 

Till  the  grumbling  chimnies  wake  within 

A  hungry  herd  of  dark  son' e  fears, 

While  the  goodman  starts,  and  dreaming,  hears 

The  hand  of  Death  on  his  rustic  latch  ! 

It  is  heard  afar,  where  the  glimmering  form 
Of  the  lighthouse  sits  in  the  boiling  brine. 
Like  a  sheeted  sprite  'mid  a  hell  of  storm. 
As  the  sea-birds  sweep  where  the  bright  lights 

shine. 
And  a  long  and  wavering  lance  of  light 
Pierces  the  breast  of  the  fiendish  Night, 
And  struggles  against  the  stooping  sky, 
While  a  mumbled  hull  is  drifted  by  ! 
And  wild  are  the  wailings  that  rise  in  vain 
From  that  cauldron  sea  to  its  roof  of  raiu — 
The  strong  man's  hopes,  and  the  weak  man's  fears. 
The  roses  of  youth,  and  the  wrinkles  of  years. 
And  terror,  and  valour,  and  beauty's  tears. 
Through  howling  chasms  and  glens  of  gloom. 
Together  are  closed  in  one  tumbling  tomb. 

O,  many  a  mother  shall  start  this  night. 
Wild  with  alarm,  and  pale  with  affright-^ 
One  wakes  a  moment^  then  sinks  in  dream. 
While  ever  about  her  the  sea-fowls  scream. 
With  the  waters  up-rising  wild  and  white. 
And  she  feels  the  sneering  spray  as  she  sleeps. 
And  the  rain  on  her  forehead.     Alas,  she  weeps. 
And  through  her  vision  a  phantom  ship 
Is  gliding  along  o'er  a  ghastly  sea, 
WMle  that  prayer  to  God  on  her  pallid  lip, 
0  youthful  sailor,  is  raised  for  thee  ! 

Little  White  May  is  a  common  record  followed  by 
one  not  quite  so  common ;  for  the  grave  is  forgotten 
by  the  living  in  course  of  time,  or  not  remembered 
as  a  place  of  daily  pilgrimage. 
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LITTLE  WHITE  MAY. 

O,  a  merry  bright  bird 

Was  our  Little  White  May, 
In  the  home-heavens  heard 

With  her  carol  of  day. 
So  careless  and  fearless,^ 
So  shining  and  peerless, 
Still  dancing  about  like  a  sunbeam  astray. 

O,  rarest  new  comer. 

Our  Little  White  May. 
Sweet  light  of  life's  summer. 

Dear  Little  White  May, 
With  ri^i  merry  fancies 
Astir  in  thy  glances. 
Like  the  wild  witching  glow  round  some  beau- 
tiful fay. 

But  our  blue  sky  is  darkened, 

O  Little  White  May, 
For  the  angels  have  hearken'd 

To  Little  White  May ; 
They  have  stooped  to  her  singing, 
So  goldcnly  ringing, 
And  far  they  have  borne  our  bright  treasure 
away. 

0,  where  shall  we  find  thcr. 

Our  Little  White  May  ? 
0»  where  do  they  bind  thee. 

Sweet  Little  White  May  P 
Have  the  angels  conveyed  thee 
To  Starland,  and  made  thee 
As  fair,  and  as  pure,  and  as  happy  as  they  ?    • 

0,  where  is  thy  hiding-place, 

Lost  Little  Wliite  May  P 
O,  where  thy  abiding-place, 

Lov'd  Little  White  May  P 
Ah  !  green  grasses  cover  thee, 
Wild  flowers  bloom  over  thee. 
Sunshine  is  warm  on  thy  wee  bed  of  clay  ! 


ALICE. 

All  alone,  beneath  the  shadow 

Of  the  church-wall,  cold  and  grey, 
While  the  April  rain  is  dancing 

O'er  the  golden  path  of  May. 
Little  Alice  kneels  at  noontide 

In  that  lonely  buritl-place. 
With  the  flowers  of  merry  spring  time 

Masking  Death's  cold  phantom-face. 
And,  through  all  the  shining  summer, 

You  can  see  the  flow 'rets  wave, 
In  a  gleam  of  blessed  beauty. 

On  that  little  garden  grave. 

All  she  loved  on  earth  are  lying 

Sound  and  silent  slumbVing  there, 
And  no  garden  in  Gk>d's  Acre 

Boasts  a  daisy  half  so  fair. 
Like  a  flower  sits  gentle  Alice, 

Kosc  full  blown,  with  living  breath, 
Or  Hope's  flower  of  promise,  planted 

On  the  sable  crest  of  Death. 
And  through  all  the  shining  summer 

You  can  see  the  flow'rets  wave 
Round*  their  fairy  sister,  Alice, 

On  that  little  garden  grave. 

Macfarlane's  poetry  is  remarkable  in  itself,  with- 
out reference  to  those  circumstances  in  his  history 
which  render  it,  to  those  who  knew  them,  stiil 
more  remarkable.  It  can  stand  by  itself,  seek  no 
eitenuation,  and  claim  a  high  place.  Yet  the 
circumstances  of  its  author  are  elements  in  odc 
respect,  and  form  part  of  our  reasona  for  noUcing 
his  poetry  generally,  and  using  the  unpublished 
poems.  The  difficulties  of  his  life  justify  the 
inference  that,  in  a  better  position,  he  would  pro- 
duce works  of  still  higher  merit  His  collected 
poems  would,  we  believe,  form  a  very  popular  aod 
successful  volume;  and  any  publisher,  connected 
with  that  department  of  the  trade,  who  might 
bring  them  out  in  a  proper  form,  would,  in  addition 
to  the  common  inducements  of  business,  perhaps 
associate  his  name  with  future  volumes  that  woold 
not  easily  perish  from  the  world  ;  but  as  to  thit 
world  itself,  we  hope  that  next  January  it  may  he 
merciful  and  respectful  in  its  censures  of  the  last 
century's  world,  for  its  treatment  of  Robert  Buns; 
which,  if  no  better,  was  by  no  means  worse  than  is 
experienced  still  by  "  sons  of  song,"  wbo  haveoolj 
a  limited  influence  with  'Uhe  trade^**  or  none 
whatever  in  the  publishing  business,  unless  their 
genius  be  supported  by  gold  to  some  extent 
Genius  is  very  beautiful  on  the  earth  ;  but  it  can- 
not for  a  long  period  stand  alone. 
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THE    NIGHTINGALE. 


SiNO  oa !  sing  on !  let  thj  bird-like  Toice 
Trill  forth  thy  joy  to  the  clear  moonlight ; 

Sing  on !  thj  gladness  makes  me  rejoice  . 
While  I  list  thy  lay  in  the  quiet  night, 

And  the  sad  earth  raises  her  tear- filled  eye, 

And  guardian  angels  stand  listening  by. 

Thy  heart  is  full  of  the  music  of  love, 

Tho'  why  thou  singest  thou  caQ*st  not  tell ; 

But  a  gush  of  beauty,  from  heaven  above. 
Around  thy  home  in  the  greenwood  fell ; 

And  so  thy  love,  from  thy  little  thioat. 

Goes  bounding  forth  in  a  music  note ! 

Thou  knowest  nought  of  the  thoughtful  tears 

Which  music  memory  ever  brings ; 
No  echo  hath  reached  thee  of  human  fears. 

And  pains  which  rend  the  heart's  secret  strings ; 
Ah,  no !  bright  bird,  it  is  not  for  thee 
To  gaze  upon  griefs  intensity ! 


Thy  mission  on  earth  hath  ever  been 
To  make  her  beauty  more  undefined. 

To  testify  to  that  Hand  unseen. 
To  the  energy  of  that  Master-mind, 

Which  stoops  to  listen  thy  song  untaught^ 

Yet  grasps  eternity  in  a  thought ! 

The  quiet  moonlight  is  falling  down. 

Lovingly,  silently  on  (he  dew ; 
The  shadowy  night  has  donned  her  crown. 

And  peacefully,  earnestly,  through  the  blue. 
The  spirit  song  which  the  angels  sing 
Is  mixed  with  the  nightwind*8  murmuring. 

And  thou,  sweet  bird,  sing  on !  sing  on ! 

With  the  starry  ray  on  thy  soft  wee  breast ; 
Sing  while  the  night  hours,  one  by  one, 

Are  sinking  down  in  the  past  to  rest. 
Sing,  sing  the  lullaby  of  the  flowers, 
In  the  quiet,  thoughtful,  midnight  hours ! 

AUNDB  DUKS. 


CARLYLE'S  HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT .♦ 


The  passion  for  large  books  has  taken  possession 
of  all  the  great  authors.  Mr.  Macaulay*s  History 
of  England  may  become  a  library.  Some  time 
since  a  biography  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  com- 
prising one-third,  or  thereby,  of  his  life  was  issued 
in  two  large  octavo  volumes.  It  may  be  finished 
in  the  period  required  for  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  fashion  goes  downwards  to  smaller 
people.  Even  biographies  that  have  matter  for 
one  small  and  useful  volume,  are  expanded  into  two 
octavos.  The  disposition  is  favourable  to  the 
paper  makers  and  printers,  but  it  does  not  suit  the 
purpose  of  general  readers  well. 

These  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  "  Frederick 
the  Great,"  only  come  down  to  his  accession  to 
the  crown  ;  yet  previous  to  his  father's  death  he 
was  nothing  in  the  State.  They  are  occupied 
with  his  ancestors,  and  other  people's  ancestry,  for 
many  centuries  before  his  time.  The  biography  of 
any  man  is  indistinct  that  does  not  afford  some  idea 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  youth — the  kind  of 
people  who  had  charge  of  his  infancy,  and  their 
position.  The  parents  of  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia  necessarily  occupied  a  defined  position; 
and  yet  the  young  Prince  lived  frequently  in  a 
state  of  penury. 

Mr.  Cariyle  might  have  given  the  world  a  life  of 
the  great  Prussian  King,  and  spared  it  all  the 
particulars   that    concern  only  people  of   whom 


nobody  cares  to  hear.  If  he  had  advertised  a 
history  of  the  Hohenzollems,  from  Adam  down- 
wards, we  should  have  accepted  it  as  a  not  very 
interesting  addition  to  history,  already  done  in  two 
volumes.  If  he  had  proposed  a  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Prussian  kingdom,  that  might 
have  been  a  resume  of  facts  already  known  and 
done  successfully.  These  things  would  have  been 
lawful,  and  these  two  volumes  would  have  been  a 
fulfilment  of  avowed  intentions.  Here,  however, 
we  have  announced  a  "Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great,"  of  which  one-half  is  published ;  and  that 
turns  out  to  be  a  history  of  his  ancestry,  their 
dependents,  and  their  friends,  for  a  thousand  years 
in  the  first  volume ;  and  of  his  father  and  mother, 
with  their  friends,  in  the  second  volume.  When 
these  are  digested  duly,  five  years  hence  we  shall 
probably  be  favoured  with  the  promised  history  of 
the  great  king  of  Prussia  in  the  two  concluding 
volumes. 

The  first  volume  commences  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  sometime.  The  date  is  not  precise. 
Indeed  there  is  a  difficulty  with  dates  in  these 
times ;  especially  if  the  occurrences  be  of  an  ex- 
clusively  commercial  character.  So  far  as  we 
understand,  a  Marseillaise  merchant  is  the  first 
recorded  trader  in  the  Baltic.  Probably  he  went 
there  for  amber,  exactly  as  the  Carthaginians,  and 
before  their  days  the  Phcenicians,  came  here  for 


*  Cluipman  sad  HaU,  Loodon. 
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CARLYLS  8  HEROES. 


tin.  This  is  tlie  first  historical  glimpse  that  we 
enjoy  of  tie  Brandenburgh  provinces.  It  is  not 
very  iu?iting.  The  popalation  lived  then  aa 
thejbest  cocdd,  not  in  advance  of  the  Red  Indians 
of  oar  day— oneqoal  to  them  in  some  respeota; 
for  the  Indian  is  helped  in  his  battles  against  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  by  his  rifle,  Brandenborgiana 
were  not  so  amply  provided  for  defensive  or  offen- 
sive pnrposes.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  great 
Germanic  or  Teutonic  race;  for«  after  all  the 
antiquarian  learning  expended  on  the  subject,  we 
are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
identical  and  separated  from  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic 
races  by  visible  signs  and  symptoms.  The  sup- 
porters of  our  Hebrew  origin  might  find  in  the 
privations  of  that  race  on  the  Baltic  shores  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  before  they  were  pushed  forward 
by  the  Sclaves,  a  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of 
Moses ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  go  so  far  back 
in  history.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  com* 
menced  lower  down,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  go 
higher  than  the  example  which  he  has  set. 

These  two  volumes  of  beginnings  and  frag- 
ments have,  however,  reached  a  second  edition 
mora  rapidly  than  any  similar  work,  in  bulk  and 
price,  of  the  season,  or  any  recent  season.  A 
similar  work  in  style  there  is  not.  We  must,  there- 
fore, assume  that  the  author  knows  what  pleases 
the  public.  We  can  only  say,  what  should  satisfy 
them. 

These  memoranda  of  Prussia,  but  especially  of 
its  Eoyal  Family,  and  of  all  who  were  therewith  ccu< 
nectcd,  commence  in  chapter  xi.  book  1,  vol.  1, 
with  the  birth  of  Frederick  the  Great,  on  the  Hih 
January,  1712.  His  father  was  not  then  King,  for 
his  grandfather  was  alive,  and  regarded  the  event 
with  immense  interest.  Mr.  Carlyle  thus  describes 
the  feelings  of  the  grandfather  upon  the  birth  of 
his  successor,  although  the  long  reign  of  Frederick 
William  was  to  intervene  between  them : — 

The  poor  old  grandfather,  Friedrieh  I.  (the  first  King  of 
Prania),  for  m  we  may  intimate,  )ie  was  itill  aliTe,  and  not 
very  old,  thongh  now  infirm  enough,  and  laden  beyond  bis 
strength  with  sad  reminiscences,  disappointments,  and 
chagrint, — had  taken  mneh  to  Wilhelmina,  as  she  tells  us, 
and  would  amnse  himself  whole  days  with  the  pranks  and 
prattle  of  the  little  child.  Good  old  man ;  he,  we  need  not 
donbt,  brightened  np  into  nnnsaal  vitality  at  tight  of  this 
invalnable  little  brother  of  hers ;  through  whom  he  can  look 
once  more  into  the  waste  dim  future  with  a  flicker  of  new 
hope.  Poor  old  man.  Ue  got  his  own  back  half  broken 
by  a  careleu  nnrse  letting  him  fall ;  and  has  slightly  stooped 
ever  sinee,  some  Aftj  odd  years  now :  much  against  his  will ; 
for  he  would  fain  have  been  beautiful ;  and  has  straggled  all 
his  days,  very  hard  if  not  very  wisely,  to  make  his  existence 
beantiful,  to  make  it  magnificent  at  least,  and  regardless  of 
expense; — and  il  threatens  to  come  to  little :  courage,  poor 
grandfather.  Here  is  a  new  second  edition  of  a  Friedrich, 
the  first  having  gone  off  with  so  little  effeel.  This  one*s 
back  is  still  unbroken ;  his  life  seedfteld  not  yet  filled  with 
tares  or  thorns.  Who  knows  bnt  Heaven  wiU  be  kinder  to 
this  one?  HeaTen  was  much  kinder  to  this  one — him 
Heayen  had  kneaded  of  more  potent  stuff ;  a  mighty  fellow 
this  one, and  a  strange;  related  not  only  to  the  upholsteries 
and  heraUio  colleges,  baft  to  the  sphere-harmonies  and  the 
diyine  and  demonic  powers ;  of  a  swift,  far^dartiog  nature 
this  one,  like  an  Apollo  clad  in  sonbeams,  and  in  Ughtniogt 


(after  hii  soK),  and  with  a  back  which  all  the  world  ooold 
not  succeed  in  breaking !  Yes,  if  by  most  rare  ofaance  this 
were  indeed  a  new  man  of  gcnuis,  born  into  the  purblind 
rotten  century,  in  the  acknowledged  rank  of  a  king  there, 
man  of  genius,  that  i^  to  say,  man  of  originality  and  viTaeity, 
capable  of  seeing  with  his  eyes  and  incapable  of  not  believing 
what  he  sees ; — then  truly ! — But  as  yet  none  knows ;  Uie 
poor  old  grandfather  nerer  knew. 

The  relation  between  the  sphere  harmonies,  the 
demonic  and  the  Divine  powers,  and  the  much 
whipped  Crown  Prince,  or  the  suooessfol  general, 
king,  and  statesman,  is  not  easily  seen.  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  occasionally  orthodox,  and  if  he  supposes 
that  the  Crown  Prince  came  under  the  influence 
of  Divine  powers,  either  while  in  that  capacity  or 
subsequently,  we  can  also  understand  that  he 
would  be,  by  demonic  powers,  plaoed  under  temp- 
tation ;  but  we  could  not  see  any  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  sphere  harmonies ;  yet,  first, 
can  any  one  analyse  and  explain  these  sphere 
harmonies  P  What  on  earth  are  they  P  Bother 
what  not  of  the  earth  are  they  P  We  have  heard 
the  phraseology,  or  something  like  it»  applied  to 
the  reguUrity  of  the  planets  and  the  stars.  The 
connexion  there — viz.,  between  them  and  Frede- 
rick the  Great — is  unknown. 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  from  Mr.  Carlyle's  works 
what  period  of  time  he  thinks  worthy  of  his  praise 
— if  any.  The  last  was,  according  to  him,  a  pur- 
blind and  rotten  century.  The  present  is  an  elo- 
quent speaking,  talking,  and  writing  a^e — i:  t 
working.  The  present,  on  the  other  hand,  we  holii. 
is  prc-cmiacntly  a  hard-working  century.  It  has 
done  more  work  than  all  its  predecessors  since  the 
middle  ages — more  real  work ;  and  iia  life  is  little 
more  than  half  over. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  heroes  are  generally  dumb^  inarti- 
culate poets.  If  they  are  too  stupid  to  talk  much 
he  is  better  pleased  with  them.  They  do  not  ex- 
hibit their  deficiencies  to  the  world.  He  seea  not, 
or  wishes  not  to  see,  that  they  are  mintis  one  great 
gift.  They  are  rough,  sarcastic,  sulky  men,  geae- 
rally,  who  will  not  speak,  but  could  if  they  would. 
So  say  the  Africans  of  the  baboons,  to  whom,  in 
point  of  pleasantness  and  politeness,  some  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  heroes  bore  a  not  speaking  but  atiikiug 
resemblance.  The  Africans  say  that  these  crea- 
tures could  speak  if  they  would,  and  they  will  not, 
because  the  men  might  seize  them,  and  convert 
them  into  slaves.  Mr.  Carlyle's  German  heroes 
declined  to  say  much,  because  they  did  not  want 
to  be  committed.  "  Lii^ra  Seripta  mmm^"  and  so 
they  even  wrote  without  cantion. 

After  mentioning  the  birth,  and  d«ie  of  the 
birth,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  ehap.  oxi.,  in  other 
divisions,  as  aforesaid,  Mr.  Carole  affords  aomc 
information  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  grcst 
hero.  This  is,  we  hold,  natural,  and  if  the  author 
had  stopped  that  affair  with  this  chapter,  and  added 
another  upon  the  state  of  Pmsaia  when  Frederick 
the  Great  came  into  possession,  he  would  hnTe  done 
well ;  but  we  never  get  quit  of  the  Father  onftil 
the  close  of  the  second  velume^  and  not  ev«n  then 
of  the  mother.     They  were  both  so  essential  to 
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the  Great  Frederick,  that  vft  could  bear  witli  many 
particulars  respecting  them ;  but  as  we  read  for- 
ward we  are  CYidently  retrograding.  Chapter  iv. 
is  de?oted  to  father's  mother.  That  lady  had 
somethiDg  attraoti?e  in  her.  All  ladies  have — at 
least,  all  good  ladies — and  that  is  a  very  improper 
expression,  inconsistent  with  our  Saxon  language, 
in  which  lady  implies  goodness,  or  charity  and 
almsgiying. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Garlyle  writes  history  as 
people  read  Hebrew  books,  beginning  at  the  end 
and  going  upwards ;  or,  as  travellers  from  foreign 
lands  trace  the  rivers  of  a  new  country,  commenc* 
ing  generally  with  the  mouth,  because  they  reach 
that  first.  Grandmother  might  even  be  admitted 
among  the  accessories  and  necessaries  of  the  Great 
Prederick.  An  old  Scotch  Lord  Advocate  might 
have  held  her  to  be  an  abettor  and  aider  before  the 
fact.  We  could  let  her  pass,  therefore,  without 
any  comment ;  but  what  good  can  come  of  drag- 
ging in  all  the  relatives  of  departed  worth  when 
writing  its  biography. 

It  seems,  however,  more  than  unnecessary  to 
explain  the  private  affairs  of  every  relative  by  the 
father's  and  mother's  side  for  many  generations ;  and 
yet  that  course  is  pursued  in  these  volumes. 
Ereiderich  Wilhelm,  the  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  was  at  Hanover  when  an  evil  affair  occurred 
in  the  electoral  family.  There  had  been  curious 
reports  against  the  conduct  of  the  lady  who  should 
have  been,  in  course  of  time.  Queen  of  Britain, 
but  who  was  then  the  wife  of  George,  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Colonel  Konigsroark  disappeared  suddenly 
from  Court  and  was  seen  no  more  in  this  world, 
while  the  Princess  was  immured,  from  that  day 
onwards  through  a  long  life,  in  a  country  palace 
belonging  to  the  family  far  out  of  the  common 
currents  of  existence.  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  this  story 
in  telling  us  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  whom  the 
imprisoned  princess  stood  in  the  relation  of  mother's 
mother. 

Uncle  George  again,  Kurprinz  George  Ladyig  (Electoral 
Prince  and  heir  apparent),  who  became  George  I.  of  England  ; 
he,  always  a  tacitnrn,  saturnine,  somewhat  grim  visagcd 
man,  not  withoat  thoughts  of  his  own,  but  mostly  inartico- 
late  thoughts,  was,  just  at  this  time,  in  a  deep  domestic  in* 
tricacy.  Uncle  George  the  Kurprinz  was  painfully  detecting, 
in  these  Tery  months,  that  his  august  spouse  and  cousin,  a 
brilliant,  not  uninjured  l.«dy,  had  become  an  indignant, 
injuring  one — that  she  had  gone,  and  was  going,  far  astray 
in  her  walk  of  life  !  Thus,  all  is  not  radiance  at  Hanover 
either,  ninth  Elector  though  we  are ;  but  in  the  soft  sunlight 
there  quivers  a  streak  of  the  blackness  of  very  Erebus  withal. 
Kurprinz  George,  I  think,  though  he,  too,  is  said  to  have 
been  good  to  the  boy,  could  not  take  much  interest  in  this 
burly  nephew  of  his  just  now.  Sure  enough  it  was  in  this 
year,  1693,  that  the  famed  Kooigsmark  tragedy  came  ripen- 
IDS  fast  towards  a  crisis  in  Hanover,  and  next  year  the 
catastrophe  arrived.  A  most  tragic  business  I  of  which  the 
little  boy,  now  here,  will  know  more  one  day.  Perhaps  it 
waa  on  this  very  Tisit — on  one  visit  it  credibly  was— that 
Sophie  Charlotte  witnessed  a  sad  scene  in  the  Schloss  of 
Sanover ;  high  words  rising  where  low  cooiogs  had  been 
more  appropriate;  harsh  words,  mutually  recriminative, 
rising  ever  higher ;  ending,  it  ia  thonght^  in  things  or  me- 


naces aud  motions  towards  things  (actual  box.  on  the  ear 
some  call  it)  never  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  I  And  on 
Sunday,  1st  of  July,  169*1),  Colonel  Count  Philip  Konigamark, 
in  the  Hanover  Dragoons,  was  seen  for  the  last  time  in  this 
world.  Vrom  that  date  he  has  Tanished  under  ground  in  an 
inscrutable  manner.  Never  more  shall  the  light  of  the  sun 
or  any  human  eye  behold  that  handsome  blackguard  man. 
Not  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  shall  human  creature  kaow, 
or  guess  with  the  smallest  certainty,  what  became  of  him. 
And  shortly  after  Konigsmark's  disappearance,  there  is  thia 
sad  phenomenon  visible :  a  once  very  radiant  princess,  witty, 
haughty  •minded,  beautiful,  not  wise  or  fortunate,  now  gone 
all  ablase  into  angry  conflagration,  getting  locked  into  the 
old  castle  of  Ahlden,  in  the  moory  solitudes  of  Luneburg 
Heath,  to  stay  there  till  she  die — thirty  years,  as  it  proved 
— and  go  into  ashes  and  angry  darkness  as  she  may.  Old 
peasants,  late  in  the  neit  century,  will  remember  that  they 
used  to  see  her  sometimes  driving  on  the  heath,  beautiful 
lady,  long  black  hair,  and  the  glitter  of  diamonds  in  it, 
sometimes  the  reins  in  her  own  hand,  but  always  with  a 
party  of  cavalry  round  her,  and  their  swords  drawn.  Duchees 
of  Ahlden,  that  waa  her  title  in  the  eclipsed  state.  Born 
Princess  of  Zelle,  by  marriage  Princess  of  Ilanorer  (Kur- 
prinzessin),  would  have  been  Queen  of  England,  too,  had 
matter*  gone  otherwise  than  they  did.  Her  name,  like  that 
of  a  little  daughter  she  had,  is  Sophie  Dorothea.  She  is 
cousin  and  divorced  wife  of  Kurprinz  George — divorced  and 
as  it  were,  abolished. 

Even  for  this  tale  some  excuse  might  be  made, 
upon  the  plea  that  the  difference  between  (George 
II.  of  Britian  and  rrederioh  Wilhelm,  the  one  the 
son  and  the  other  the  daughter's  husband  of  that 
lady  vhose  life  was  spent  at  the  country  house, 
originated  partly  in  the  great  wealth  which  she 
was  reported  to  have  left  in  the  world,  having  died 
a  millionaire.  There  is  less  reason  for  many  other 
tales  thrust  into  the  book,  with  less  immediate 
connexion  to  the  object  of  the  work — who  would 
have  been  personally  scandalised  at  their  tedious- 
ness,  because  although  he  was  not  a  dumb  inarticu- 
late poet,  but  one  of  nature's  speaking  and  writing 
machines  withal,  yet  he  did  wish  to  do  both  oper- 
ations to  and  with  some  purpose. 

Eathcr's  mother,  that  is  to  say  self  s  grandmother 
is  a  favourite  lady  with  the  author.  She  was  also 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Indeed  that  family  and 
the  Holienzellerus  have  long  been  near  neighbours 
under  the  eagles  of  the  Holy  German  empire,  and 
keeping  the  Kaisers  of  Vienna  against  all  comers, 
until  "  they  two"  families  or  houses  became  Pro- 
testant; since  which,  the  Kaisers  and  their 
"  heads"  for  the  time  being,  have  not  always  been 
upon  the  most  agreeable  terms,  and  their  tendency 
to  marry  out  and  in  has  increased  rather.  The  late 
marriage  of  the  young  Prince  of  Prussia  with  the 
youngest  Princess  Royal  of  Britain  was,  therefore, 
not  only  in  the  course  of  nature,  but  also  the 
renewal  of  a  family  custom,  which  bad  existed  for 
a  long  period,  until  it  was  supposed  the  quarrels  of 
George  II.  with  Frederich  Wilhelm,  regarding  the 
accumulated  fortunes  of  the  mother  of  the  one,  aad 
the  roother-ia  law  of  the  other,  stopped  the  great 
double  marriage  project,  whereby  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  those  days  waa  to  marry  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  of  Prussia ;  and  the  Crown  Prinoe  of 

1  Prussia,  who  became  Frederiek  the  Great,  was  at 
the  same  time  and  place  to  mwij  tho  Prineets 
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Amelia  of  Eagland.    The  four  yoang  people,  who 
were  personally  concerned,  were  all  most  desirous 
of  this  family  re-union,  and  they  were  nil  disap- 
pointed.    Whether  any,  or  what  good  came  out  of 
their  disappointment  it  would  he  difficult  to  tell. 
We  should  say  evil,  perhaps.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
died  early,  and  never  become  King.     The  Princess 
Wilhelmina,  who  had  been  designed  for  him,  was 
a  remarkably  clever  person  like  her  brother,  and  an 
excellent  author,  as  Mr.  Carljfle  has  discovered,  to 
his  inexpressible  convenience.     She  was  married, 
ultimately,  to  a  small  German  chieftan,  and  could 
cut  no  great  figure  in  the  world,  except  by  taking 
notes  and   writing  up  her  reminiscences.      Her 
brother,  while  Crown  Prince,  evidently  was  anxious 
for  the  marriage  with  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  he 
was  not  anxious  for  the  union  with  tlie  lady  who 
subsequently  became  his  Queen.      It  is  probable 
that  his  character  might  have  been  changed  con- 
siderably by  the  success  of  his  own  plans ;  namely, 
the  great  double  marriage  which  occupies  one-half 
of  the  second  volume  with  a  March  wind's  dry- 
ness ;  being  a  most  fatiguing  record  of  negotiations 
which  were  to  end  in  nothing,  or  only  in  the 
smoke  of  Frederich  Wiihelm's  tobacco  Parliament. 
The  lady  of  Hanover  who  became  the  first  Queen 
of  Prussia,  and  is  chiefly  distingubhed  in  these 
▼olumes  as  father's  mother  to  their  chief  subject ; 
or  the  person  who  is  to  become  the  chief  subject 
of  the  succeeding  volumes ;  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  more  than  the  ordinary  learning  of  Queens 
in  her,  or  perhaps,  in  any  other  day ;  and  we  do 
not  insinuate  thereby  that  Queens  are  less  learned 
than  other  ladies  of  their  land,  in  their  time ;  for 
that  would  be  untrue.     This  Sophie  Charlotte  did 
not  particularly  Iotc  her  husband.    They  were  not 
persons  of  the  same  turn  of  mind.     They  were  man 
and  woman  reversed.     He  was  fond  of  pageantry 
and  show.     The  Queen  was  addicted  to  philosophy 
and  theology.     Her  firet  child  died  early  iti  life. 
The  second  was  Frederich  Wilhelm,  to  whoDi  she 
was    attached   very   much — so   much    that   Mr. 
Carlyle  writes  that  she  had,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
of  very  precious  property.     She  kept  him  beside 
her  for  a  long  time  endeavouring  to  make  him 
more   philosophical,   and   less   miserly    than    his 
nature.     She  was  unsuccessful ;  but  when  he  went 
to  travel  she  made  sketches ;   sketched  a  heart, 
wrote  "parti"  beside  it — she  had  parted  with  her 
heart,  and  so  in  a  few  months  thereafter  she  went 
over  to  Hanover,  and  died  there  amid  the  friends 
and  scenes  of  her  girlhood,  still,  at  death,  a  very 
young  person,  who  had  lived  not  by  any  means  an 
agreeable  life.     She  impressed  the  Calvanistic  or 
French  Huguenot  doctrine  upon  the  court  party  of 
Prussia,  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran,  which  was 
the  popular  view  of  Protestantism  in  Prussia  then, 
•8  perhaps  it  may  be  at  the  present  time.    Her 
education  had  been  conducted  by  French  Protes- 
tant ladies.     She  spoke  and   wrote,  in   ordinary 
circumstances,  the  French  language,  which  was  to 
all  continental  courts  then  what  it  still  is  in  diplo- 
ma^ and  Euasift-^the  standard  tongue.    She  held 


disputations  with  philosophers,  and  thus  records 
part  of  one  of  her  conversations.  She  writes  of  it, 
"Liebnitz  talked  to  me  of  the  infinitely  little 
('  de  Tinfiniment  petit')  moji  dieu^  as  if  I  did  not 
know  enough  of  that."  For  this  error  the  Liebnitx 
shade  should  seek  pardon  from  Mr.  Carlyle  and  his 
readers ;  because  thb  phrase  "  de  rinfiniment 
petit,"  has  caught  our  phila^opher's  ear,  and  he 
repeats  it  until  one  gets  sick  of  the  nonsense. 
"The  infinitely  little"  may  do  very  well  as  aa 
absurd  expression  in  daily  use  with  absurd  persons ; 
but  no  such  thing  ever  can  be,  or  is.  The  infi- 
nitely little  cannot  exist.  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
language.  The  infinitely  great  is  almost  equally 
absurd.  Speaking  strictly,  is  is  altogether  so. 
The  infinitely  little  is  only  droller  by  contrast ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  find  its  occurrence  and  recurrence 
in  the  pages  of  one  of  the  masters  of  style,  or  the 
founder  of  a  new  style. 

Frederich  Wiihelm's  father  has  chapter  t.  for 
his  own  use ;  more  than  he  deserves,  being  the 
money  spending  HohenzoUern ;  an  empty,  weak 
man,  very  fond  of  exhibitions  and  stage  effect ;  to 
whom  it  happened  that  by  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  elevation  of  the  family  from  electoral 
rank  to  kingly  state  occurred  in  his  day.  That  was 
a  great  matter  for  him.  Nothing  greater  oould 
have  occurred,  unless  by  some  misfortune  he  had 
been  made  Kaiser.  He  was  particular  in  all  the 
mancBuvres  and*  solemnities  of  the  coronation ;  and 
as  that  had  to  be  done  in  his  days  and  on  his  head 
for  the  first  time,  he  made  a  great  business  of  the 
ceremony.  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  an  anecdote  of  hb 
Queen  in  the  midst  of  these  proceedings  to  which 
he  attached  great  importance.  ^ 

Id  all  which  sDblimities,  the  one  thing  that  remaiBS  for 
human  memory  is  not  in  these  folio*sat  all,  but  is  oonaidereil 
to  be  a  fact  not  the  less ;  Electress  Charlotte's — now  Qweea 
Charlotte's— very  strange  eondnct  on  the  oecasioii.  For 
she  cared  not  mach  about  crowns,  or  opholstery  magaifi- 
cencies  of  any  kind  ;  bat  had  meditated  from  of  old  oa  iKe 
infinitely  littles,  and  under  these  genuflexions,  risings,  dtttogs, 
grimacings  on  all  parts,  and  the  endless  droning  eloqoenceof 
BisliopA,  invoking  heaven,  her  Miiifi,  not  ilUhaoioiired  or 
offensively  ostensible,  was  henrtfelt  and  transcendent.  As 
one  time  of  the  proceedings— Bishop  this  and  Chaneeltor 
that  droning  their  ampty  grandiloquences  at  discretioii — 
Sophie  Charlotte  was  distinctly  seen  to  smuggle  oat  her 
snuff-box— being  addicted  to  that  rakish  practice — aad  Cairiy 
solace  herself  with  a  delicate  little  pineh  of  snuff— rausped 
tobacco,  tobacco-rape — called  by  mortals  rape  or  rmpee. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  the  new  King  Iiiaself 
noticed  her,  and  hurled  back  a  look  of  direfal  maniaey, 
which  could  not  help  the  matter,  and  was  only  lost  in  air— 
a  memorable  little  action,  and  almost  symbolic  in  the  first 
Prussian  coronation.  "  Tes,  we  are  kings,  and  «n>  got  90 
near  the  stars,  not  nearer, :  and  you  invoke  the  gods  in  th^t 

tremendously  long-winded  manner ;   and  I HeaTem  !    I 

have  my  snuff-box  by  me  at  last  !**  Thou  wearied,  paticst 
heroine;  cognisant  of  the  infinitely  little  t  Thia  syvbolk 
pinch  of  snuff  is  fragrant  all  along  in  Prussian  history — a 
frajraney  of  humble  verity  in  the  middle  of  all  royal  or 
other  ostentations ;  inexorable  quiet  protest  agaiaat  csiat, 
done  with  such  simplicity— is  Sophia  Chailotte'a  tymbolie 
pineh  of  snuff.  She  was  always  considered  something  of  a 
republican  Queen. 

The  Queen  having  accastomed  herself  to  the 
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occasional  nse  of  tobacco  rapee — took  a  pinch  of 
BDuff  amid  a  dall  long  service ;  and  there  was  never 
a  pinch  of  snuff  among  the  multitude  that  have 
been  taken  in  improper  places,  and  during  dull 
sermons,  so  celebrated.  It  might  have  been 
against  royal  etiquette  to  take  snuff  under  any 
circumstances ;  but  that  etiquette  having  been  once 
discarded  and  overtopped,  the  Queen  used  her 
privilege  exactly  where  it  was  needed,  and  the 
event  scarcely  requires  a  niclie  in  history.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  making  as  much  of  the  infinitely  little 
as  nothing  will  carry  well. 

The  second  book  performs  the  most  extraordi- 
nary movement  in  history,  for  after  having  con- 
ferred on  us  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  known 
concerning  these  ancestors  of  his  hero  in  book  first 
— at  the  commencement  of  the  second  book  Mr. 
Carlyle  takes  us  all  back  to  near  the  beginning  of 
the  world ;  and,  at  any  rate,  of  Brandenburgh  and 
Preussen — poor  benighted  heathen  lands  then,  and 
for  many  years  after  that  then.  When  some  dis- 
tance has  been  read  through  representing  time 
which  cannot  be  dated  specifically,  we  reach  the 
alarming  statement — "Five  hundred  years  of 
violent  unrecorded  fighting,  abstruse  quarrel  with 
their  new  neighbours  in  settling  the  marches." 

The  Sclave  race  had  got  into  these  regions 
during  that  half  millennium ;  and  it  seemed  a 
difficult  thing  to  get  them  out  again,  which  re- 
quired all  that  time,  if  it  ever  was  accomplished. 
More  formally  then,  Mr.  Carlyle  makes  another 
commencement  with  Henry  the  Fowler,  first  of  the 
German  kaisers — perhaps,  at  any  rate,  the  first 
king  of  the  Grermans,  after  the  Charlemagne 
disorder;  who  did  not  wish  for  the  business  either, 
but  was  amusing  himself  with  his  hawks  and  herons 
when  the*  messengers  arrived  to  tell  him  that  he 
must  fly  at  higher  game  henceforward,  for  the 
Germans  had  elected  him  as  their  king.  He  re- 
signed his  hawk  hunting  straightway,  and  went  at 
the  Solaves  in  great  earnestness.  One  of  his 
achievements,  done  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago, 
was  the  capture  of  Brannibor,  chief  city  of  a 
tribe  of  Sclaves,  denominated  the  Wends,  who 
were  caught  unexpectedly  on  a  wintry  morning  by 
the  German,  who  had  marched  his  men  over  frozen 
bogs  for  that  particular  purpose.  We  may  be 
sure  that  multitudes  of  these  poor  Wends  never 
saw  the  evening  of  that  morning.  Names  are  not 
80  easily  beaten  out  as  races.  The  former  some- 
times survive  the  men  who  conferred  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, Brannibor  is  supposed  to  have  become 
Brandenburgh ;  and  from  the  Sclave  "  bor"  came 
our  "  burgh."  The  Wends  retook  the  place  one 
hundred  years  afterwards,  and  in  their  turn  in. 
dulged  in  great  slaughter  of  Christians,  and  esta- 
blished idols.  That,  however,  soon  came  to  an  end, 
and  afterwards  came  the  conversion  of  Preussrn, 
partly  by  beating,  partly  by  preaching — chiefly  by 
beating.  It  was  heathen  before  that  time.  A 
body  of  knights  were  formed,  partly  to  accomplish 
that,  and  also  other  work.  It  was  a  favourite 
combination  that,  of  monkish  knights,  who,  with 


the  cross   embroidered   on  theur  doublets,  went 
to  war.     The  result  appears  thus : — 

The  Teattch  Rittera,  alter  infinite  travel,  have  sabdaed 
heathen  prensien ;  colonised  the  country  with  industrioas 
Geiman  immigrants;  banked  the  Weichsel  and  the  Noyat, 
tabdning  their  qnagmires  into  meadows,  and  their  waste 
streams  into  deep  shipconrses.  Towns  are  bnilt ;  Konigs- 
berg  (King  Ottocar's  town),  Thoren  (Thorn,  city  of  the 
gales),  with  many  others ;  so  that  the  wild  population  and 
the  tame  lire  tolerably  togctlier,  under  Gospel  and  Lubeck 
law;  and  all  was  ploo^hing  and  trading,  and  a  rich  country, 
which  had  made  the  Tnetsch  Ritters  rich,  and  viutorio  nely 
at  their  ease  in  comparison;  but  along  with  riches  and  the 
ease  of  victory,  the  common  bad  conseqaences  had  ensned. 
Ritters  given  np  to  lamries,  to  secnlar  ambitions ;  Rilt  crs 
no  longer  clad  in  anstcre  mail  and  prayer ;  Ritters  given  up 
to  wantonness  of  mind  and  conduct,  solemnly  vowing  and 
qnitely  not  doing;  without  remorse  or  oonsoiousnets  of 
many  daily  eating  forbidden  fruit ;  Ritters  swelling  more  and 
more  into  the  fatted  ox  condition,  for  whom  there  is  but  one 
doom.  How  far  they  had  carried  it,  here  is  one  symptom 
that  may  teach  us.  In  the  year  13S0,  one  Werner  Yon 
Orsein  was  Grandmaster  of  these  Ritters — the  Grandmaster, 
who  is  still  usually  the  best  man  they  can  get,  and  who  by 
theory  is  sacred  to  them  as  a  grand  lama,  or  pope  among 
cardinaMamas,  or  as  an  abbot  to  his  monks — Grandmast  er 
Werner,  we  say,  had  lain  down  in  Harienburgli  one  after- 
noon of  this  year  1330,  to  take  his  siesta,  and  was  dreaming 
peaceably  after  a  moderate  repast,  when  a  certain  devil-ridden 
mortal  Johann  von  Endorf,  one  of  his  ritten,  long  grumbling 
about  severity,  want  of  promotion,  and  the  like,  rushed  in 
upon  the  good  old  man,  ran  him  through,  dead  for  a  ducat, 
and  consummated  a  parricide  at  which  the  very  eroas  on 
one's  white  cloak  shuddera— parricide  worse  a  great  deal 
than  that  at  the  Pord  of  Renss  upon  one-eyed  Albert.  We 
leave  the  shuddering  ritters  to  settle  it,  sternly  vengeful, 
whom  for  one  moment  it  has  struck  broad  awake  to  some 
sense  of  the  very  questionable  condition  they  are  getting 
into. 

The  HohenzoUerns  had  commenced  to  be  im- 
portant long  ere  that  time,  and  they  became  con- 
nected with  Brandenburgh  by  purchase  in  the  year 
1417,  having  previously  been  in  Nuzenbergh. 
Thereafter  they  added  Preussen  to  their  purchased 
electorate  by  various  means.  For  Brandenburgh, 
however,  they  paid  something  like  £200,000 — 
paid  in  gold,  too !  and  a  large  sum  that  was  for 
the  private  fortune  of  any  German  chief  in  those 
days.  The  HohenzoUerns  must  have  been  addicted 
to  money  making  at  an  early  period.  They  are  a 
curious  race — a  miser  and  a  spendthrift  appearing 
here  and  there  to  make  and  unmake  their  treasury 
thenceforward.  Other  characteristics  appear  among 
them.  They  have  generally  one  soft  to  two 
useful  men.  Thns  their  characteristics  nm  in  the 
raoe. 

Brandenburgh  gained  a  domestic  dynasty  by  this 
purchase.  Previously  it  had  always  been  a  pro- 
vince belonging  to  some  person  with  more  attrac- 
tive possessions,  who  did  not  know  its  worth,  or 
who  was  always  looking  for  alliances  in  the  east  or 
in  the  south.  They  were  frequently  men  of  the 
Hapsburg  family,  who  were  to  be  found  every- 
where through  (Germany  in  these  days,  although  in 
our  present  time  they  are  confined  to  Austria  and 
the  East,  and  are  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain 
ground.  The  alliance  of  one  of  the  branches  of  a 
branch  family,  who  got  footing  for  a  short  time  in 
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Brandenborgfa,  with  Mtrgaret  Poaclimouthy  of  the  | 
Tjrol,  is  thus  described : —  | 

Not  a  lorely  bride  »fc  all,  this  Moaltuche ;  who  is  Tergiog 
Bov  towardt  middle  life  withal,  and  has  had  eaou^  to  croM 
her  iu  the  world.  Was  already  married  thirteea  yean  ago  ; 
not  wisely  or  by  aoy  means  too  well.  A  terrible  dragon  of 
a  woman  ;  baa  been  io  nameless  domestic  quarrels ;  in  wart 
and  sieges  with  rebellioM  Tassals ;  claps  yon  an  iron  cap  on 
Iwr  head,  and  takea  the  Aeld  when  need  is ;  forioas  she-bear 
of  the  Tyrol.  Bat  she  has  immense  possessions,  if  wanting 
in  female  charma.  She  came  by  mothers  from  that  Dokc  of 
Heran  whom  we  saw  get  his  death  (for  cause),  in  the  Pias- 
senbargh,  a  hundred  years  ago.  Uer  ancestor  was  husband 
to  a  sister  of  that  homicided  duke :  from  him  she  inherits 
the  Tyrol,  Cariathia  Styria;  is  herself  an  only  child,  the 
lut  of  a  line ;  hngest  heiress  now  going,  so  that  in  spite  of 
the  month  and  humonr,  she  has  not  wanted  for  wooer's — 
especially  pmdent  fathers  wooing  hrr  for  their  sons.  In  her 
father's  lifetime,  Johann  King  of  Bohemia,  always  awake  to 
M«h  aymptoma  of  things,  and  having  very  pecoliar  interests 
in  this  case,  courted  and  got  her  for  his  crown  prince  (as  we 
jnat  saw),  a  youth  of  great  outlooks,  outlooks  towards 
Kaisorship  itself  perhaps  ;  to  whom  she  was  wedded  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  duly  brought  the  T^rol  for  heritage,  but  with 
the  worst  results — the  heritage  oould  not  be  had  without 
strife  with  Austria,  which  likewise  had  cbims.  Far  worse 
the  marriage  itself  went  awry :  Johann's  crown  prince  waa 
a  soft  natored  Herr — say  the  books  :  why  bring  your  big 
she-bear  into  a  poor  deer's  den  P  Enough,  the  marriage  came  to 
Bothiug,  except  to  huge  brawlings  far  enough  away  from  us  : 
and  Maigaret  Fouehmonth  haa  now  divoroed  her  Bohemian 
erown  prince  aa  a  nullity ;  and  again  weds,  on  similar 
terms.  Kaiser  Lndwig*s  son,  our  Brandenbnrgh  Kinfurtt,  who 
hopes  pomibly  that  he  now  may  succeed  aa  Kaiser,  on  the 
strength  of  his  father  and  of  the  T^rol,  whieh  turned  out 
far  otherwise. 


The  marriage  was  done  in  the  churok  of  Innipnek,  10th 
Feb.  13i3  (for  we  Iotc  to  be  particular).  Kaiser  Ladwig's  a 
htppy  man,  aai  many  princes  of  the  empire,  looking  on. 
Utile  thinkihsr  vhat  a  eoil  tt  would  prove.  At  tko  high 
altar  she  split  off  her  veil  (symbol  of  wifeliood  or  widow, 
hood),  and  put  on  a  Jung  fern  krnni  (maiden's  gartaad), 
symbolically  testifying  how  happy  Ludwig  junior  still  was. 
They  had  a  son  by  and  by  ;  but  their  course  otherwise,  aai 
indeed  this  wise  too,  waa  much  chequered. 

King  Johann,  seeing  the  l^rol  gone  in  this  vaaacr, 
glowered  terribly  on  his  erown  prince;  flung  him  aaide  as  a 
nullity,  **  Go  to  Moravia,  out  of  sight,  on  an  apam^  yon ; 
be  crown  prince  no  longer  !**  And  took  to  fighting  Kaiser 
Ladvig ;  colleagned  diligently  with  the  hostile  Pope,  wt:h 
the  kiug  of  France;  intrigued  and  colleagued  far  and  wide. 

No  good  came  of  that  marriage,  or,  indeed,  o^ 
the  she-bear  of  the  Tyrol,  in  any  way ;  none  to 
Brandeabargh,  thus  held  by  other  states  as  aa 
appanage,  until,  as  we  have  seen,  a  rich  Hohen* 
soUern,  who  had  [made  money  in  fighting,  and  by 
various  other  methods,  came  into  posaesaion,  for 
£200,000,  in  1417. 

Then  commences  with  that  year  the  histoiy  of 
the  Hohenzoilerns,  in  connection  with  their  north- 
ern possessions.  A  dreary  history  fot  a  long 
period.  In  recounting  these  affairs^  Mr.  Gariyle 
uses  the  combination  word — dry-aa-dost,  certainly 
six  hundred  times.  He  might  hafc  employed  it  a 
thousand  times,  but  why  then  torment  aa  with  the 
business,  in  a  history  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
which  is  to  commence  with  the  publication  of  the 
third  volume. 


THE  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  OF  FERNGOMBl. 


A  FABTTT  little  TiUage  is  Ferncombe,  even  among 
the  many  charming  little  spots  of  the  West.  It  is 
nestled  so  cosily  among  its  fine  old  trees,  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  a  long  line  of  hills  that  extend, 
crowned  by  a  turnpike  road,  for  many  miles.  It 
was  formerly  a  very  busy  and  well -frequented 
thoroughfare,  being  on  the  road  to  finth  ;  so  that 
it  eould  boast  its  two  mail  coaches,  besides  num* 
berleas  waggons;  carts,  and  carriages.  But  all  its 
glories  are  faded  now ;  for  the  long,  regular  iron 
roads  have  supefoeded  it,  and  all  its  regular  traffic 
ia  t wallowed  up  by  the  huge  steam  monster.  It  is 
now  left  almost  in  solitude,  this  forsaken  highway 
—broken  oooasionally  by  the  chance  intercourse 
of  one  Tillage  with  another,  or  sometimes  a  few 
loads  of  stone  from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  or 
great  waggons  piled  with  bright  variegated  apples 
for  the  cider  press.  So,  you  must  either  be  a 
traveller  for  some  commercial  house,  or  wanderer 
in  search  of  change  and  amusement,  if  you  should 
'*  happen,*'  as  we  say,  on  our  road.  You  have 
journeyed,  perhaps,  for  some  time,  along  the  high- 
way, overlooking  wide-spread  levels  on  each  side, 
stretching  far  away;  covered  with  broad  green 
meadows  studded  with  cattlci  and  varied  here  and 


there  by  the  rich  brown  of  newly  turned  earth,  w 
the  tender  verdure  of  a  young  springing  crop. 
You  can  hardly  fail  to  be  charmed,  however,  with 
one  particular  spot,  the  entrance  to  the  village  of 
Ferncombe  Mayor.  There  is  a  nice  little  belt  of 
plantation  on  each  side  of  you — that  on  the  left , 
having  tall  Scotch  firs,  with  long  bare  stema^ 
through  which  you  get  picturesque  glimpees  of 
sunny  meadows,  lying  far  below,  dotted  with  pretty 
viUages,  and  detached  farmhouaes,  gleaning  whit« 
in  the  distance. 

The  little  slip  of  plantation  on  the  right  ia  more 
juvenile,  and  evidently  newly  planted;  and  tbe 
regular  dwarf  firs  and  larches  look  as  if  they  ought 
to  be  lighted  up  with  little  wax  tapers,  and  hung 
with  bon-bons  for  Christmas  trees;  or,  ia  winter, 
when  they  are  all  frosted  and  glittering  with  anow, 
as  if  they  were  awaiting  a  twelfth  odke.  On  tike 
right,  you  come  to  a  green  lane  down  a  hill — on 
the  one  side  is  a  pretty  little  rustic  lodge,  with 
pointed  windows,  and  thatched  roof,  and  a  quint 
porch,  smothered  in  clematis  and  honeysuckle ;  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  a  fine  old  fir  tree, 
tall  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  n&antled  richlj 
with  luxuriant  ivy.    Affixed  to  it,  whiU  a  ationg 
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trail  or  two  of  iyj  wreaths  round  it,  a  white  board 
informs  you  it  leads  to  Ferncombe  and  Dodding- 
ton.  The  lane  is  cut  between  two  steep  banks  of 
earth  ;  for  it  is  much  below  the  level  of  the  green 
fields  on  either  hand,  and  a  delicious  scrambling 
hedge  rises  high  above  your  head  on  each  side. 
Here  are  to  be  found  numberless  treasures ;  the 
earliest  white  violets  that  fill  the  air  with  their 
perfume  on  the  first  warm  dav  in  spring  ;  the  first 
tuft  of  delicate  primroses,  and  the  pretty  lilac 
orchises.  It  is  the  haunt  of  innumerable  butter- 
flies, from  the  little  blue  argus  to  that  regal  and 
beautiful  creature,  the  peacock  butterfly,  or  his 
commoner  cousin,  the  red  admiral,  whose  rich  tints 
and  markings  any  lady  may  covet  for  a  Cashmere. 
Here,  too,  on  warm  summer  evenings,  you  may 
hear  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper ;  or,  if  it  is  early, 
you  may  see  the  darting,  rapid  movement  of  the 
dragon  fly,  adorned  in  his  cuirass  of  green  and 
gold. 

The  lane  is  overshadowed  by  fine  old  elms, 
whose  branches  meet  overhead,  so  that  the  colony 
of  rooks  have  easy  access  to  each  part  of  their 
airy  village.  Bare  old  birds  are  they  ;  and  I 
always  hail  their  spring  advent  to  the  place. 
Such  cawings  and  congratulations  take  place — 
such  rustling  and  settling — such  journeys  back- 
wards and  forwards  1  The  whole  seems  one  vast 
commotion  for  the  first  few  days ;  and  with  their 
arranging  and  building,  the  road  below  is  strewn 
quite  thickly  with  twigs  and  small  branches,  un- 
ceremoniously removed  by  them  when  in  their  way. 
Great  is  the  harvest  to  old  Tommy  Lane  and 
Judith  Pratt's  swarm  of  half  clothed  children,  who 
locate  themselves  there  for  the  time  being,  and 
many  a  crock  and  nettle  is  boiled  by  the  aid  of  the 
"  vier  'ood"  sent  down  by  the  black  coated 
gentry  on  high.  I  do  love  to  hear  them  on  a  quiet 
warm  day ;  the  caws  come  softened  by  the  distance 
until  they  are  really  almost  musical.  At  any  rate, 
they  seem  quite  intelligible;  for  you  can  fully 
realize  Father  Eook's  satisfaction  over  some 
choice  morsel  just  brought  home ;  or  Mother 
Book's  sharp  hurried  admonition  to  the  young 
ones,  not  to  fall  out  of  the  nest.  They  are  objects 
of  unfailing  interest  to  me,  from  their  first  coming, 
as  I  said  before,  to  their  annual  migration  in  the 
late  autumn.  They  get  somehow  through  that 
murderous  ordeal  of  their  lives,  the  May  rook- 
shooting  ;  that  barbarous  attempt  at  sport  by  the 
country  clodhoppers,  and  fast  young  farmers,  which 
consists  of  aiming  at  the  poor  useful  creatures  with 
all  sorts  of  rusty  and  dangerous  old  firearms,  and 
bitting  or  maiming  one  out  of  every  twenty. 
They  then  carry  their  battered  trophies  proudly 
home,  to  be  made  up  into  a  horrible  and  uneatable 
compound,  called  "  rook  pie,'*  an  esteemed  dainty 
in  those  uncivilized  regions.  This  dreaded  season 
safely  over,  they  lead  pretty  peaceable  lives,  and 
but  Httle  is  heard  or  seen  of  them  till  the  end  of 
the  summer.  They  finish  up  their  duties  at  the 
ivheat-sowing,  for  which  they  undoubtedly  wait, 
^d  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  worms  and  grubs  in  the 


track  of  the  man  who  is  "  righting  lands.*'  This 
I  must  explain  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  is 
turning  over  the  furrow  of  earth  on  the  seed,  as  it 
is  dropped  by  the  sower  a-head.  This  last  duty 
accomplished,  their  journeys  seem  to  become  more 
desultory,  and  further  extended ;  till,  at  last,  after 
a  good  many  preliminary  caws,  and  circling  evolu- 
tions, they  take  flight  for  their  winter  residence, 
one  of  the  deeply  wooded  combes  of  the  Guantock 
Hills,  there  to  remain  till  the  period  of  their  spring 
visit  to  us  returns. 

We  will  now  leave  our  sable  friends  to  their 
breezy  rockings  and  gossips,  and  go  a  little  fur- 
ther on  our  way,  and  enter  the  vSlage.  We  do 
not  possess  that  ancient  village  requisite  a  green, 
but  the  want  is  amply  supplied,  we  think,  by  an 
open  space  at  the  meeting  of  the  three  roads,  in 
the  centre  of  which  space,  stands  an  old  time- 
honoured  elm  —  "the  tree"  and  "our  tree" 
par  excellence,  to  every  branch  of  whose  knotted 
old  trunk,  we  Ferncombians  pay  the  most  devoted 
worship  and  honour,  and  in  every  one  of  whose 
leafy  branches  we  are  personally  interested.  The 
very  twisted  fibrous  roots,  wreathing  like  huge 
snakes  all  round  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  tripping  up  many  a  toddling  elf,  are  tied  to 
our  very  heart-strings.  I  feel  a  calm  conviction 
that  were  the  "place  "  on  fire  from  cellar  to  attic, 
it  would  cause  but  a  weak  excitement,  compared 
with  the  fall  or  destruction  of  our  cherished  tree. 
Even  when  a  limb  goes,  as  it  will  do  sometimes, 
from  the  same  disease  that  aflBUots  ill-constructed 
governments  or  boroughs,  i.e.,  rottenness  at  the 
core,  it  is  talked  of  far  and  near  as  a  sort  of 
family  misfortune,  and  forms  a  topic  of  discussion 
at  the  market-day  ordinary.  It  plays  no  unim- 
portant part  in  village  matters,  for  it  is  as 
full  of  rusty  iron  in  the  shape  of  nails,  tacks, 
brads,  and  all  their  various  classes,  as  the  shop  of 
a  marine  stores  dealer.  To  it  are  affixed  all 
public  notices  of  lost,  stolen,  and  strayed,  all 
fresh  sales,  and  cattle  markets,  alarming  sacrifices, 
missionary  meetings,  and  such  like.  You  have 
only  to  watch  anyone  going  stealthily  up  to  the 
tree,  and  fixing  up  their  bill«  and  presently  Folly 
Tanner  will  rush  out,  leaving  the  bacon  frying  for 
her  husband's  dinner  to  get  as  black  as  a  coal, 
while  she  studies  the  paper.  Then,  up  hobbles 
Sam  Pople,  too  blind  to  read  it  when  he  gets 
there,  but  then  he  bears  Polly  spell  it  over  pro 
bono  publico.  Little  Bill,  the  blacksmith's  son 
and  heir,  is  screaming  himself  black  in  the  face, 
on  the  broad  of  his  back  in  his  cradle ;  but  he 
wastes  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  for  his 
mother  is  at  the  tree,  too.  In  fact,  puttbg  a 
Ferncombe  notice  in  the  Times,  would  be  like 
putting  a  candle  under  a  bushel,  compared  to  the 
publicity  the  same  would  attain  if  posted  on  the 
tree.  Dear  old  tree !  long  may  he  put  forth  his 
first  leaves,  tender  and  delicate  as  those  of  a 
sapling,  the  earliest  of  all  the  elms  round, 
and  long  may  he  flourish  like  a  venerable 
patriarch,  as  he  b,  although,  as  years  roll  on,  lus 
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onoe  rich  luxuriani  foliage  gets  just  a  little  thianer, 
and  glimpses  of  blue  sky  are  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  between  his  great  limbs.      We  have  ten- 
derly and  carefully  done  our  best  for   him,   by 
girding  him  up  with  strong  iron  bands,  and  be 
has  already,  for  some  generations  past,  been  circled 
round  with  two  tiers  of  stone  steps,  to  the  great 
recreation  of  all  our  juveniles.     On  the  left  runs 
our  little  stream,  which  we  dignify  by  the  title  of 
Brook  Hayes.     It  goes  meandering  in  and  out  of 
the  village  in  the  oddest  way  in  the  world.     You 
think  you  have  just  lost  sight  of  it,  when  you  hear 
a  little  tinkle,  tinkle,  and  then  it  glides  through 
the  middle  of  Farmer  Spott*s  orchard,  its  course 
marked  by  the  bright  strip  of  greener  turf  on  each 
side,  and  fringed  with  little  rushes  and  pretty 
mosses.     You  fancy  now  it  must  be  done  for,  and 
you  turn  up  a  steep  narrow   lane,    pausing  to 
admire  the  graceful  arch  over  Widow  Mogg*s  gate, 
made  of  slender  laburnum  trees,  that  in  spring 
set  roundthe  entrance  to  her  pretty  little  garden 
plot,  are  like  the  golden  frame  of  a  picture.  While 
jon  are  gazing  at  her  carnations,  you  hear  a  tiny 
gargle  and  bicker,  and  you  spy  the  brook  again, 
pattering  through  a  rough  but  picturesque  stone 
trough,  shaped  something  like  a  font,  and  with  an 
antique  iron  ladle  chained  by  the  side  to  drink  out 
of.     Now  you  think  you  have  fairly  earthed  your 
brook  at  last,  and  you  take  a  farewell  look  at  it, 
and  cross  over  to  the  "  drangway,"  as  it  is  called, 
to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  village.     Tliis  little 
narrow  pathway  is  closely  shut  in  on  each  side, 
by  high  walls  clothed  thickly  with  ivy,  while  here 
and  theie  are  pretty  clumps  of  wall  spleen  wort 
and  rock  parsley,  varied  by  the  delicate  pink  stems 
of  the  wild  geranium.     As  you  near  the  bottom, 
for  it  drops    down   in   the   middle,   great  elder 
branches  overhead,  make  somewhat  of  a  twiliglit 
shade.    Perhaps  you  are  a  fern  lover,  as  most 
people  are  now-a-days,  and  you  are  scrambling  np 
to  get  a  nice  tuft  a  little  above  your  head,  when, 
snap  goes  the  crisp  elder  bough  in  your  hand,  and 
in  you  go,  splash!    over  your  thin  shoes    and 
ancles  in  that  treacherous  ubiquitous  Brook  Hayes, 
that   is   trickling  demurely  along    between  the 
stepping  stones.       Quietly   devoting   it    to  the 
amathematised  city  of  Palestine,  you  give  up  all 
idea   of    losing  sight    of  it,   and   arc    therefore 
desperately  calm  when  you  meet  it,  as  you  un- 
doubtedly will,  winking  at  you  out  of  this  corner, 
and  smiling  broadly  at  you,  of  that,  until  you  come 
again  to  its  fountain  head,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village.     There  it  is,  deep  and  dirty — the  Elysium 
of  ducks  and  ragged  children — splashed  in,  waded 
in,  tumbled  in,  puddled  in,  made  dirt  pies  of  in, 
and  in  short,  applied  to  every  possible  use  and 
mixture  for  which  nature   and  human  ingenuity 
have  fitted  it.     Por  the  convenience  of  foot  pas- 
sengers, it  is  crossed  by  a  little  rough  stone  arch — 
in  vallage  parlance,  *•  the  Bow" — and  overhung  by 
well-grown    chestnut   trees,  whose  beauty  during 
{.heir  blossoming  time  is  something  wonderful 


And  now  we  will  lastly  turn  oar  steps  to  our 
principal   show-place — our   Combe,  with   all  its 
ferns,  from  which,  undoubtedly,  our  village  took 
its  name.     And  a  wild  and  beautiful  little  ravine 
it  is ;  with,  of  course,  'our  perpetual  brook,  flow- 
ing  from  end  to  end  of  it.     Indeed,  it  is  here  that 
Brook   Hayes  really  out-does  itself,    and  (inkles 
and  ripples  among  the  little  pebbles,  and  gushes 
and  glides  through  the  slippery  greeu  lichens  that 
coat  the  sides.     Here  does  our  brook  adorn  itself 
with  a  thick  and  graceful  fringe  of  the  **  hart's 
tongue**  fern,  whose  long  pendant  streamers  droop 
in  every  position  of  grace  and  beauty.    Nor  is  this 
its  sole  endowment,  for  it  is  rich  in  its  flowering 
treasures.     Here  it  hoards  np  the  pretty  water 
arrowhead,  with  its  pointed  leaf  and  blush-ooloared 
blossom ;  tufts  of  the  little  blue,  smiling  forget- 
me-not,  and  great  clumps  of  a  very  pretty  kind 
of  water  hellebore.     Further  on,  as  we  go,  great 
slabs  of  stone  are  thrown  across  its  path,  at  which 
it  frets,  and  rebels,  and  lashes  itself  in  great  pas- 
sion, and  foams,  and,  in  tiny  wrath,  forms  a  sue- 
cession  of  waterfalls,  ending  in  one  larger  one^ 
nearly  eight  feet  high,  where  Brook  Hayes  does 
its  work  in  a  highly  creditable  manner.     Great 
ashen  stems  grow  out  here  and  there,  and  stretch 
out  wide  arms  as  if  to  stay  the  torrent  of  its  anger. 
After  this  last  effort,  it  conducts  itself  more  peace- 
ably, as  if  exhausted  by  its  violent  exertions,  aod 
meanders  on,  thick  with  cresses  and  brooUime, 
peopled  with  great  water  beetles  and  spiders,  aod 
whole  myriads  of  talkative  frogs.    At  last,  I  be- 
lieve, its  inglorious  end  is  in  a  large  pool,  used  as 
a  drinking-place  for  cattle ;  at  least,  no  one  has, 
as  yet,  traced  its  source  further,  although  someday 
some  enterprising  Ferncombian  may  chronicle  its 
further  doings. 

The  sides  of  the  little  ravine  are  densely  wooded 
with  plenty  of  undergrowth  to  make  a  perfect  msze 
of  greenery.  In  May,  the  calm,  clear  nights  are 
musical  with  the  notes  of  nightingales,  who  are 
great  frequenters  of  all  combes,  and  much  patro- 
nise ours.  In  fact,  the  whole  spot  seems  to  have 
been  kindly  intended  for  all  the  wooings  of  Fern- 
combe,  for  here  and  there  are  placed  rough  rustic 
seats,  just  holding  two,  all  entwined  with  ivy  and 
climbing  plants ;  or  stone  slabs,  crusted  with  soft 
velvet  moss.  You  will,  also,  occasionally  come 
across  the  old  stump  of  a  tree,  and  even  that  has 
its  appropriate  ornament,  for  it  is  studded  and 
adorned  with  fungi.  Some  are  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  your  hand,  and  varied  and  spotted  like 
grey  plush  or  chinchilla,  and  some  are  of  a  rich, 
golden  orange.  Some  of  them  have  been  so  large 
they  would  make  a  dish  for  the  best  sind  fruit 
possible.  I  have  often  wondered  they  are  not  mors 
valued,  for  they  are  all  pretty,  from  these  large 
ones  down  to  the  little  brilliant  scarlet  cup  moss, 
fit  for  the  fairies*  own  goblets,  and  the  colours  and 
textures  are  as  beautiful  in  their  way  as  those  of 
wild-flowers. 

And  now  we  have  conducted  our  reader  so  lon^ 
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a  walk  ibrougU  our  yillage,  it  is  only  kind  and 
courteous  to  give  him  a  little  breathing  space.  So 
we  will  release  him  for  the  present,  only  adding 
that,  should  Femcombe  possess  any  interest  in  his 


eyes,  we  will,  at  some  future^  day,  resume  our 
wanderings,  and  ^introduce  him  to  some  of  the 
notabilities  and  odd  inhabitants  of  "our  yil 
lage." 


SONNETS. 


What  is  the  Death,  that  we  full  often  dread, 
But  sometimes  long  for,  and  yet  pity  those 
Who  pass  its  portals,  deeming  there  srose 
No  dawn  of  glofy  o'er  the  holy  dead  P 
Death  oft  gives  treasures  which  are  ne*er  decayed. 
And  to  his  silent  smileless  slaves  he  shews 
EuU  many  a  garden  of  delight,  where  grows 
The  fairest  flowers  whose  beauty  cannot  fade*. 
Death  is  the  stilling  of  the  souFs  unrest — 
That  wild  unrest  which  all  true  spirits  know ; 
That  longing  after  nobler,  better,  things 
Than  earth  can  give  us.    Oh,  for  eagles  wings, 
That  I  might  flee  from  this  wide  world  of  woe, 
Where  I  by  unborn  sorrow  am  opprest. 

J.  G.  T, 


II. 


Oh  there  are  lovely  things  that  conquer  Death, 
And  bear  the  soul  in  happy  triumph  thro* 
That  silent,  starless  road,  which  leadeth  to 
The  realm  of  the  Eor  Ever.    Yea,  meek  Faith, 
Which  sanctiGeth  often  mortal  breath. 
And  smiling  Hope,  and  all  things  good  and  true. 
Hide  Death's  unlovely  visage  from  our  view. 
"  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  the,*'  Heaven  saith, 
To  the  true  Christian,  while  he  wanders  forth 
Along  that  starless  and  mysterious  road 
Which  leadeth  man  to  immortality. 
*Tis  but  Death's  shadow  all  true  Christians  see ; 
Soon  as  they  bid  farewell  to  this  fair  earth. 
Their  eyes  behold  the  blessed  souls  abode. 

J.  G.  T. 


POLITICAL    NARRATIVE. 


The  political  proceedings  of  the  past  month  have 
been  a  little  more  active  than  those  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Mr.  Bright*s  meetings  with  his  consti- 
tuents at  Birmingham  had  one  result.  They 
irritated  the  more  active  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
They  winced  under  his  charges,  not  less  because 
they  had  an  answer.  They  were  not  the  authors 
of  the  Russian  war,  and  their  families  suffered 
more  than  any  other  class  of  society  from  its 
battles.  The  only  mode  in  which  they  could  be 
charged  with  its  authorship  truly,  is  from  their 
aversion  to  the  conflict,  and  the  jealousy  of  France 
which  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  supposed  had 
possessed  them. 

They  were  not  the  authors  of  the  Indian  war ; 
for  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  three  governor- 
ships frequently,  and  the  chief  command  of  the 
army,  when  nothing  had. occurred  in  an  urgent 
way,  they  have  had  little  to  do  with  India.  By 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends,  consequent 
on  the  decree  of  Viscount  Palmersion  and  his 
friends,  pursuant  to  the  miserable  tergiversation  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  friends,  the  aristocracy 
will  probably  have  more  to  do  with  India  in 
future;  not,  we  fear,  to  the  advantage  of  that 
country,  or  of  this. 

Mr.  Bright  committed  another  error  in  referring 
to  the  United  States  as  a  happier  land  than  ours, 
consequent  upon  the  superiority  of  its  political 


system.  Probably  so ;  yet  protection  is  popular 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  people's  voice  is 
still  for  war,  if  it  will  procure  them  only  more 
land ;  although  they  know  not  what  to  do  with 
their  present  possessions,  or  how  to  till  them. 

Then,  these  United  States  populations  have 
strange  prejudices,  one  of  which  is  adverse  to 
freedom  of  discussion — so  adverse  as  bowie  knives, 
revolver?,  rifles,  or  at  least  tar  and  feathers, 
banishment,  confiscation,  imprisonment,  can  be  in 
many  districts.  A  man  speaks  his  mind  with  his 
life  in  his  hand  or  upon  his  tongue.  A  great 
multitude  of  them  have  still  a  notion  that  a  nigger 
is  only  a  "  vestige  of  creation,**  not  so  far  improved 
as  themselves.  When  the  vestige  began  to  move 
upward  it  was  black  or  brown,  of  course,  from  con- 
tact with  the  slime  in  which  it  was  born.  By  dint 
of  generations  gradually  washing  themselves,  and 
wearing  clothes,  we  have  got  pale  or  white.  The 
niggers  are  not  so  far  forward.  Their  progenitors 
were  frogs,  when  ours  were  monkeys.  They  are 
coming  forward,  though,  and  they  will  be  all  right 
by-and-bye,  ten  thousand  years  hence  perhaps;  but 
•*  not  yet  awhile."  At  present  **  bind  the  beasts." 
So  say  an  apparent  majority  in  the  States,  or  they 
would  release  from  filthy  and  vile  bondage  our 
"  black  brethren." 

Thus  we  assume  that  the  United  States  do  not 
supply  us  with  a  good  example ;  and  our  people 
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with  oomplete  manhood  or  unirersal  snflhrago  would 
do  better  than  thej  are  able  to  perform.  It  ia  an 
argument  of  an  unfortunate  nature  that  refers  us  to 
the  United  States  for  evidence  of  what  could  be 
done  under  universal  suffrage. 

Accordingly,  belted  earls  and  dukes,  with  a 
pedigree  hidden  in  the  mists  of  time's  mountains ; 
far  away  back  in  that  social  tunnel  of  the  middle- 
ages,  through  which  the  human  family  dashed  or 
were  driven  very  much  in  the  dark ;  have  taken 
the  platform,  and  have,  in  some  measure,  the  best 
of  the  argument  hitherto.  If  Mr.  Bright  had 
been  in  Trance,  he  would  have  been  condemned  to 
six  months  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  £120,  like 
M.  Montalambert,  for  speaking  words  calculated  to 
make  different  classes  in  society  look  sulkily  at 
each  other ;  or  perchance  bite  each  other's  ears, 
and  scratch  each  other's  eyes. 

The  schism  created  in  the  reforming  interest  by 
the  Birmingham  manifesto  remains  still  something 
for  regret — ^a  chasm  that  daily  widens  and  will 
farther  widen.  The  cause  of  the  blunder  is  unin- 
telligible, for  it  is  impossible  to  bring  together  any 
great  meetings,  without  feeling,  if  men  will  not  see, 
that  this  rating  business  goes  badly  down,  and  is 
not  the  shape  of  the  thing  wanted.  It  is  a 
measure  for  bestowing  a  premium  on  early 
marriages. 

The  bill  when  brought  in  may  be  entitled  a 
measure  for  excluding  unmarried  men  from  the 
polling  booths.  It  is,  after  all,  something  in 
favour  of  the  rights  of  women  to  be  married. 
Necessarily  they  must  be  married  in  a  particular 
way.  They  must  not  be  married  into  furnished 
lodgings ;  nor  into  unfurnished  lodgings ;  but  into 
a  home  or  house  of  their  own,  known  to  the  parish 
officers  and  the  rate  collector. 

Borne  of  the  Conservative  leaders  have  emerged 
from  the  sullen  silence  of  ignorance  respecting 
their  leaders'  intentions  to  advocate  equality  of 
representation.  Chief  among  them,  appear  Mr. 
Newdegate.  and  Mr.  Spooner,  the  members  for 
North  Warwickshire.  The  former  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, says  that  the  boroughs  of  England  have 
far  more  than  their  fair  share  of  representation  at 
the  expense  of  the  counties.  To  that  the  Whig 
organs  reply  by  not  denying  the  assertion — we 
deny  it — but  by  saying  that  the  nice  balance  of 
interests  requires  it.  The  public,  we  think, 
henceforward  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  interests 
that  can  only  be  balanced  by  fictions  and  injustice. 
The  Whigs  balanced  interests  for  their  own  advan- 
tage at  the  date  of  the  B«form  Bill,  and  what  good 
has  come  out  of  it  P  As  yet  only  vexation,  not 
from  the  bill — we  say  not  that ;  but  from  the  nice 
balance  of  interests.  If  the  lauded  people,  their 
tenantry,  and  their  tenantry's  labourers,  are  inade- 
quately represented — be  justice  done  them — mat 
ccBlum. 

We  deny,  however,  Mr.  Newdegate's  conclusions 
— ^not  from  the  population  and  representation  of 
the  boroughs,  and  the  population  and  representa- 
tion of  the  oonnties ;  all  that  is  distinct.    We  deny 


that  many  of  the  nominalitieslfor  boroughs  are  any 
more  than  delegates  sent  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  Nobody  can  persuade  ua  that  the  eleelon 
of  Stamford  were  seised  with  any  sudden  snd  un- 
accountable passion  for  our  youngest  judge,  the 
late  Lord  Advocate ;  not  at  first  sight  only,  bit 
before  they  had  even  seen  him.  Even  Mr.  l^ew- 
degate  will  scarcely  suppose  that  the  members  for 
Tam worth  represent  borough  interests.  We  agree 
with  him  heartily  in  saying  that  the  boroughs  have 
far  too  many  members  ;  but  they  are  not  for  the 
right  places,  and  they  should  be  knotted  together 
in  groups,  or  thrown  into  the  counties,  one-half  o( 
them. 

There  have  been  floating  reports  of  a  change  in 
the  Ministerial  elements,  with  the  hope  of  intro< 
ducing  Sir  James  Qraham,  Lord  John  Aussell,  and 
some  other  personages  who  hang  loosely  on  the 
skirts  of  parties.  These  reports  were  founded 
upon  the  possible  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
caused  by  the  gout,  and  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Reform  party  in  his  Cabinet,  who  want  to  go  b^ 
fore  any  possible  proposals  from  the  licensed  Op- 
position ;  and  he  will  not  go  with  them.  Then 
rumours  are  all  in  the  nature  of  guesses.  Tbej 
may  come  true,  or  some  one  of  them,  or  something 
very  like  one  of  them  ;  and  then  all  the  prophets 
will  exclaim  in  great  confusion  ecce  tgo^  and  ve 
shall  not  know  to  whom  is  due  the  palm  for  guess- 
ing— mesmerism,  wizardism,  or  Guernseyism. 

The  latter  word  ib  ooinable  from  the  onlj 
reguhur  name  of  a  place  hunter,  who  has  got  into 
prison  for  stealing  a  copy,  in  print,  of  a  pri?ate 
and  confidental  despatch  from  Sir  J.  Young  on  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Not  only  did  this  disappointed 
man  steal  the  printed  paper  from  the  library  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  but  he  sent  it  to  the  Daily  Kert 
for  publication.  We  earnestly  trust  that  all  the 
amusing  and  exclusive  intelligence  imparted  to  the 
public  is  not  stolen  in  the  same  way,  or  any  sifflilai 
way. 

Sir  John  Young's  scheme  involved  the  deliver- 
ance over  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  some  other 
European  power  or  powers.  Backed,  as  it  was,  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  very  pleasant  mission  to  these 
currant  islands,  the  public  believed  in  part  that 
some  new  escapade  of  the  Derby  Government  was 
planned.  This  is  denied  upon  authority,  and  so 
no  more  is  necessary  upon  the  subject  than  to  get 
Sir  J.  Young  home  again,  and  Washington  GrenTill 
Guernsey  into  private  life. 

Austria,  Piedmont,  and  France  have  looked  an- 
grily at  each  other  this  last  month,  as  formerly. 
They  give  rise  to  reports,  which,  in  their  turn, 
originate  hopes  among  the  Italians,  and  the  Mi- 
lanese have  commenced  to  exhibit  preparations  for 
revolt.  The  change  from  Austrian  to  French 
masters  would  not  be  worth  fighting  for;  and 
while  the  French  hold  Rome,  they  will  oppose  any 
revolutions  that  would  lead  to  united  Italy,  and 
deprive  the  Pope  of  temporal  power. 

The  intelligence  from  India  resembles  the  distant 
mutterlngs  of  the  thnnder.     The  skirmishes  and 
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battles  recorded  have  been  all  as  the  first  drops  in 
the  storm,  of  blood.  Still  the  number  of  men 
coanted  killed  to  the  rebels  is,  at  different  places, 
four  thousand  or  nearly ;  at  a  cost  to  us  in  fighting 
of  fe V  men ;  in  marching,  and  from  the  perversity 
of  our  authorities,  of  very  many  more.  The  sun 
is  the  grand  enemy  of  our  forces ;  and  his  strokes 
are  rendered  effectiye  by  the  provision  made  in 
that  behalf  by  the  military  tailoring  of  the  Horse 
Gnards. 

So  much  war  goes  forward  in  the  world ;  so 
many  lives  have  recently  closed  on  battle-fields, 
that  everybody  in  this  country  is  careless  of  the 
commencement  by  the  French,  of  a  war  with 
Cochin  China,  because  they  want  that  country  as 
propagators  of  the  faith :  of  a  war  raging  in 
MesLico,  to  the  destruction  of  all  industries,  and 
that  of  silver  dollar  making  among  others — a  fact 
that  may  be  noted  here,  when  the  destruction  of 


an  the  life  being  lost  in  these  dyil  wars  would 
not  cause  much  regret.  The  United  States  have, 
also^  commenced  a  war  with  the  upper  republic  of 
the  La  Plata,  and  have  sent  an  expedition,  num- 
being  in  sailors  and  soldiers,  3,500  men,  for  its 
prosecution.  As  they  have  to  make  their  war  for 
a  thousand  miles  or  more  upon  the  river,  before 
reaching  the  objects  of  their  hostility,  some  time 
must  elapse  before  we  can  learn  the  nature  of  their 
reception. 

[We  omitted  the  usual  table  of  events  last 
month,  from  the  MSS.  not  reaching  us  in  time, 
and  purposMy  this  month ;  because,  as  they  serve 
chiefly  as  a  record  of  dates,  it  will  be  better  now 
to  condense  the  two  months  wanting,  and  print 
them  with  the  contents  of  the  January  number, 
which  can  be  done  without  interferriug  with  its 
ordinary   contents.l 
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Pleasure.  A  Poem,  in  seven  books.  By  Nicho- 
las MiCHELL.  1  Vol.  London:  William 
Tegg  and  Co. 
Tuis  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  series  of  poems 
by  Mr.  Mlchell  which  we  have  noticed.  The 
first  of  these — the  \**  Ruins  of  Many  Lands,"  has 
reached  a  fourth  edition;  and  the  second,  the 
"  Spirits  of  the  Past,"  is  also  out  of  its  first 
edition.  The  merits  of  these  volumes  should, 
perhaps,  have  secured  for  them  even  a  more  rapid 
sale :  but  they  belong  to  the  class  of  books  more 
likely  to  survive,  and  be  read  hereafter,  than  to 
have  a  great  and  only  a  temporary  success. 

The  present  work  suggests  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment pursued  in  its  title.  Two  kinds  of  pleasure 
are  placed  before  the  reader;  and  each  of  the 
great  departments  is  dissected,  and  analysed  in  its 
branches.  The  style  closely  resembles  that  adopted 
in  the  "Ruins  of  Many  Lands,'*  and  continued  in 
the  author's  subsequent  works.  It  does  not  flag 
by  repetition,  and  seems  peculiarly  adapted  for 
descriptive  poetry.  We  have  frequently  expressed 
our  admiration  of  Mr.  Micheirs  poetry.  We 
-cannot  do  that  more  warmly  now  than  we  have 
done  before.  It  meets  both  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  nature.  It  is  religious  poetry,  doubtless ; 
but  its  religion  has  the  place  which  it  should 
always  occupy.  It  is  pervading,  not  crossing  out 
at  unseasonable  points,  but  imbuing  the  entire 
mass. 

The  poem  practically  includes  pleasure  and 
pain.  It  deals  with  both,  because  from  some 
descriptions  of  common  pleasure  pain  springs.  It 
is  an  error  of  moralists  to  decry  certain  practices, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  pleasures ;  and 
men  disbelieve  all  that  these  preachers  or  writers 
tell  them,  when  they  find  their  experience  thus 


contradicted.  They  are  pleasures  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  Mr.  Michell  thus  describes  the  end 
of  one  of  them  : — 

Hov  many  a  home  in  life's  more  lowly  aphere, 
That  tirttte  might  adorn,  and  love  endear, 
It  made,  thoa  cnp  of  frenzying  fire  by  thee, 
A  den  of  crime,  a  hell  of  miiery  t 
Strange  raptare  that  exciting  fever  brings — 
Strange  raptare  from  the  death  of  reason  springi — 
A  bliss  to  drown  reflection,  and  to  feel 
A  doad,  a  nightmare,  on  the  spirit  steal. 

Enter  yon  room  where  rice  doth  woe  the  spell 
Of  Bacchic  joys,  bat  misery  squalor  dwell : 
The  bare  stone  walls,  the  fool  uneoTcred  floor, 
The  paneless  window,  and  the  shattered  door ; 
The  conch  of  straw,  whence  meagre  faces  peep. 
Of  starving  children,  huddling  as  to  sleep ; 
Then  crying  load  for  food,  their  cries  in  vain, 
For  who  shall  feed  them  P  who  regard  their  pain  P 
And  one  thin  wretch,  more  white,  more  worn  than  they, 
Propp'd  by  the  wall,  to  slow  disease  a  prey. 
Whose  feeble,  shivering  limbs  have  scarce  a  rest, 
Eags  hiding  not  the  scar'd  and  withered  breast; 
Who  groans  at  times,  at  times  breathes  carsas  low — 
Embodiment  of  want,  and  crime,  and  woe. 
Sach  is  the  home — the  hideous  forms  ye  see— 
Such  miseries  spring,  O  God  of  wine,  from  thee. 

Drunkenness  does  not  come  ordinarily  within 
the  range  of  pleasures.  We  hardly  say  that  a 
drunkard  is  a  man  of  pleasure ;  but  many  evenings 
may  have  gone  to  the  making  of  him — many 
pleasant  evenings. 

A  curious — not  a  novel  idea— is  well  wrought 
out  by  Mr.  Michel],  in  his  review  of  the  victims ; 
the  ghosts  of  those  who  have  been  objeota  of 
pursuit  to  one  man  of  pleasure.  These  detach- 
ments of  the  dead  come  one  by  one  to  look  on 
their  destroyer ;  and  most  come  to  curse,  one  only 
to  bless  and  pray. 
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Another  spirit,  sad,  reluctant ,  came 
With  timid,  rooarnful  air,  and  trembling  frame, 
Her  light  gold  tresses  falling,  and  Iter  eyes 
Drooping,  and  faded  as  dim  twilight  skies. 

"  Sleep,  dear  one  sleep  !"  in  accents  low  and  wild. 
Whispered  the  loTely  shade,  and  sadlj  smiled  : 
"Thoogh  Hadea*  clouds  now  gather  round  my  soul, 
Sweet  thoughts  of  earth  I  may  not  all  control. 
My  wrongs  were  great,  but  can  I  curse  thee  ?     Ko 
LoTe  checks  my  anger,  and  o*erpowers  my  woe— 
When  harsh  npbraidiugs  to  my  lips  would  rii^e, 
fond  memories  wake,  complaints  are  lostt  in  sighs. 
Though  causing  anguish,  may  no  grief  be  known 
To  thy  dear  heart— no  grief  that  wrings  my  own. 
I  died  through  thee,  for  thee,  but  niay'st  thou  lire, 
Blest  with  each  good  that  pardoning  heaven  can  gire." 

She  glided  from  her  room  with  noi»i>Ip9S  trcnJ, 
Bowing  upon  hrr  breast  her  beauteous  head; 
Her  sobs  were  sad  «s  winds  sad  Evening  hears. 
And  dropped  large,  brilliant,  cold,  her  heart  wrung  tears ; 
Those  sihery  tears,  in  falling,  gemm*d  the  air — 
Last  proof  of  love  which  only  gashed  in  prayer. 
The  setting  moon,  with  slanting,  quivering  ray 
Gleamed  through  her  form  as  slow  she  passed  nwmy. 

But  now  '*  that  man  of  pleasure*'  moved  in  sleep. 

And  o'er  him  fitful  shuddering  seemed  to  creep. 

If  but  a  dream,  or,  if  his  victims  spoke, 

£*eB  to  his  soul,  he  started,  moan*d,  and  woke. 

Sure  he  had  seen  them — ^yes,  their  accents  still 

Floated  aroand  ;  he  felt  their  presence  thrill. 

Whr  rote  they  from  their  tombs  P     Why  walked  they 

hereP 
Half  goaded  by  remorse,  half  pierced  by  fear. 
His  craven  spirit  shrank,  while  conscience  clung. 
Coiled  roand  his  heart,  and  like  an  adder  stung. 

Perhaps  an  extract  taken  from  another  book  in 
the  volume  may  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart  of 
this  vision  ;  «nd  just  as  probably  those  habits  of 
society  that  leave  women  out  of  mauy  pursuits 
open  to  men,  by  abridging  the  number  of  objects 
of  ambition  for  them,  may  centre  their  thoughts 
too  closely  on  one  path.  The  world,  probably, 
would  be  nothing  worse  if  that  were  corrected. 

Not  snch  on  earth  is  woman's  gentler  part, 
Her  law  the  affections,  and  her  world  the  heart, 
Unstirred  by  fierce  ambition,  passion,  strife, 
Plower-fringM  and  calm,  should  glide  that  btrcam — her 

life; 
Where  man  reaps  bliss,  she  mny  not  gather  joy, 
Bat  tender  dreams  her  trusting  heart  employ. 
As  to  the  oak  frail  honeysuckles  cling. 
And  grateful  for  support,  their  fragrance  bring. 
So  most  she  lean  on  something,  shedding  round 
Affection's  bloom,  and  sweetening  life's  dark  ground. 
Born  to  be  loved,  and  yield  to  love's  soft  thrall, 
f^ir  gambler,  on  one  cast  she  stakes  her  all — 
Wins  happiness,  or  turns  the  dice  of  woe. 
Host  bleat,  or  sad,  of  living  things  below. 
Iato  is  to  her  no  pastime,  given  to  cheer 
Or  wile  an  hour  'mid  toil  and  darkness  here ; 
fTi)  in  warm  youth  her  dream,  the  luring  goal 
She  strains  to  reach— the  wealth  of  her  fond  soal: 
And  if,  sweet  miser  1  those  prized  riches  flee,  * 

No  bankrupt,  spirit. crushed  or  poor  as  she — 
An  anstrung  harp,  whose  music's  essence  dies — 
A  tearfbl  rainbow,  broken  in  the  skies — 
A  sun-loved  Inndscepe,  left  to-night  nnd  gloom — 
A  lily,  withering  on  spring's  closing  tomb — 
O'er  griefs  dark  flood  a  vainly  wandering  dove- 
Such,  such  ia  woman'a  heart,  bereft  of  love. 


The  revival  of  the  Amazons  is  certainly  not 
desirable.  Ladies  are  scarcely  in  their  place  as 
foxhunters.  They  could  not  be*  consistestly 
engaged  in  yachting;  and  females,  generally, could 
not  become  '*  sailors"  with  any  advantage.  Slill, 
there  are  many  pursuits  in  which  those  of  Ibeir 
sex,  who  have  not  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  niiglit 
engage;  and  many  in  which  those  who  arc  not 
independent  might  render  their  exertions  more 
pleasant  and  productive  than  they  are  generally. 
It  is,  we  fear,  the  greatest  mistake  possihle  when  a 
woman  places,  and  is  trained  to  place,  all  her 
thoughts  on  marriage,  as  a  provision  for  life;  and 
imagines  she  loves,  and  is  loved,  when  no  SQch 
feeling  exists.  The  error  is  certainly  not  less 
where  the  excuse  is  wanting,  and  marriage  is 
looked  upon,  not  as  an  incident  of  life,  which  naj 
occur — and  will,  most  probably — but  as  sometbJDg 
to  be  achieved  at  any  cost  and  risk. 

We  could  extract  many  passages  from  this 
volume,  but  it  will  fall  into  the  bands  of  maoy 
readers,  and  be,  we  hope,  a  well-known  book.  It 
amply  deserves  that  distinction.  Mnsie,  as  a 
pleasure,  has  its  section  in  the  poem ;  but  music, 
to  the  great  majority  of  musicians,  by  art,  is  aoy* 
thing  but  a  pleasure.  It  is  a  task  over  wlieh  time 
is  spent  uselessly.  Musicians,  like  poets,  cannot 
be  made — they  may  be  improved. 

Lo !  far  away  hy  Ganges'  aan-hright  itnam, 

Scotia's  hrave  soldier  pants  heneath  the  beam ; 

Worn  by  the  march,  and  down  cast,  aad  of  mood, 

The  busy  camp  he  feels  but  solitude ; 

The  palm  green  vale,  the  tints  of  earth  and  sky, 

War's  blaze  and  pomp  delight  not  mind  nor  eye ; 

And  stately  ronsic,  such  as  thrilled  of  yore 

From  trump,  and  horn,  and  dram,  can  ftre  no  more. 

Hark !  the  pipe  plays,  once  heard  on  Scotia's  hills ; 

His  eye's  sad  night  a  dawning  sunshine  Alls  : 

Hark  I  the  pipe  plays  a  wild  discordant  note ; 

Yet,  oh  1  to  him  how  dear  the  sounds  that  float, 

Wiog'd  with  swift  thoughts  of  home  they  r«ach  hisbejrt 

And,  one  by  one,  half-dying  memories  start — 

The  brceiy  mountains  with  their  heather  bella. 

The  tall  coned  pines  that  shade  his  native  ddls; 

The  wild  deer  bounding  np  the  ferny  hill, 

Hoary  kirk  tower  and  clattering  basy  mill ; 

The  summer  banks,  where  hnm  gold-belted  bees. 

The  cabin  home  that  peeps  between  the  treet— 

All  rise  before  him  now ;  all  seem  to  pasa 

Vivid  and  trne  in  fancy's  beaming  glaaa, 

His  languor,  sorrow,  flee ;  those  Higfalaad  stniia 

Send   the  quick  blood  through  warmed    and  tiaglitif 

veins- 
Net  ve  his  bowed  spirit,  chase  his  glooms  and  fcaia^ 
Call  up  the  tales  of  prond  heroic  years^ 
And  yield  a  pleasure  more  intense  that  hour. 
Than  soul  e'er  fell  when  grasping  fame  or  power. 

Mr.  Michell  has  evidently  heard  of  the  power 
which  the  pipes  of  a  Scotch  regiment  exercise 
generally  over  the  men.  Wild  notes  they  may 
produce — but  "  discordant  !** — the  pipers  of  these 
regiments  are  too  carefully  selected  for  that 
result.  Musical  taste  ia  certainly  an  oddity— a 
something  without  a  standard.  These  same  Uieu 
would  be  very  much  distressed  by  half  the  fashion- 
able music  of  tho  day.  Their  tastes  are  not 
cultivated,  wc  shall  be  told.     Possiblj  so;  we  do 
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not  argae  the  poiot— only  tliej  would  say  the 
same  of  other  people.  May  it  not  bo  possible  to 
cultivate  taste  into  a  mechanical  form  without 
sentiment  or  soul  being  left  in  the  thing.  We 
rather  think  that  has  been  done.  That,  however: 
is  not  done  in  this  poem,  which  presents  all  the 
qualities  of  poetry  in  happy  combination. 


Wanderingt  and  Musings  in  the  Valleys  of  tJie  TTal- 
dentet.  By  James  A.  Wtlie,  LL.D.  London : 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.  I  vol. 
Mr.  Wtlib  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  and  this  volume  is  the  result  of  a  pilgrimage 
among  their  glens  and  mountains.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  pleasant  pilgrimage,  and  the  author 
conveys  much  information  respecting  the  past  his- 
tory and  I  he  present  state  of  these  vallies  in  his 
notes.  The  chapters,  we  presume,  have  been  lec- 
tures originally.  They  have  that  air,  and  are  some- 
times a  little  careless.  The  spoken  style  is  not 
often  capable  of  being  reproduced  without  a  few 
amendments.  The  Waldenses,  according  to  the 
author,  "  challenged  for  themselves  an  equal  place 
by  the  side  of  Rome's  greatest  heroes.  An  equal 
place,  did  I  say  ?  They  are  higher,  by  the  whole 
head  and  shoulders,  than  Rome's  tallest  men." 
Now,  he  could  have  seen,  in  the  previous  line,  that 
he  did  say  "an equal  place,"  and  he  did  not  require 
to  ask  the  question. 

Next  page  begins  : — "But  we  forget  ourselves. 
The  day  mends,  and  before  the  shadows  fall,"  and 
so  on.  Now  we  had  not  forgotten  ourselves  a  bit, 
but  were  quietly  writing  at  a  table,  with  no  forget- 
fuluess  whatever.  It  is  the  spoken  style  that  suits 
not  the  printed  pages.  This  same  style  leads  a 
writer  into  fabulous  imagery.  As  to  part  of  the 
Alps,  we  are  told  correctly  "summer's flowery  head 
was  never  upon  these  mountains ;"  and  then, 
*'  evening  never  stained  them  with  her  pearly  dew, 
nor  did  morning  ever  bathe  them  in  her  gentle 
showers.''  That  is  a  mistake — of  course,  a  poetical 
mistake!  Some  people,  the  author  says,  go  to 
look  at  scenery  "with  no  power  of  holding  com- 
munion with  nature.  They  go  to  see  nature  just 
es  blind  men  will  go  sometimes  to  an  exliibition, 
or  as  deaf  men  will  go  to  a  concert."  It  was  very 
natural  to  say  that ;  yet,  we  think,  while  reading  it, 
of  the  unnatural  Beethoven — deaf,  and  a  composer 
of  music.  There  are  several  passages  and  poetical 
allusions  of  this  nature  which  we  dislike.  "  A  rich 
rain  of  sunlight"  is  an  objectionable  mode  of  de- 
scribing sunbeams,  because  they  are  dry.  Some 
slight  errors  also  occur.  Thus  it  is  said,  "  unless 
the  Waldensian  Church  had  had  centuries  to  root 
itself  in  the  soil,  it  never  could  have  withstood  the 
violent  storms  with  which  it  was  assailed."  The 
Primitive  Church  was  assailed  by  at  least  equally 
violent  storms.  The  Madagascar  Church  of  the 
present  day  has  experienced  the  same  ruthless 
persecutions,  with  no  Cromwell  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  distressed  and  the  wronged.    As  respects 


Italy,  Mr.  Wylie  asks,  "  Where  is  the  Primitive 
Cliurch— the  Church  which  Paul  planted  in  this 
land  ?"  We  do  not  know  by  whom  the  Primitive 
(Church  was  planted  in  Italy.  It  may  have  been 
by  Peter,  as  that  tradition  exists,  but  we  know 
that  it  was  not  planted  by  Paul. 

The  volume  contains  valuable  information  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Waldensian  Churches,  and 
is  an  evidence,  containing  more  proof  in  itself^  that 
their  deliverance  from  persecution  is  not  the  only 
blessing  that  has  come  to  this  handful  of  witnessei 
on  the  borders  of  darkness  iu  recent  times.  We 
trust,  with  the  author,  that  the  night  of  their  sor- 
rows has  passed  away,  and  that  from  their  vallies 
will  yet  go  forth  the  dawn  and  the  dayspring  of 
true  freedom  over  the  lovely  plains  of  Itdy. 


Tke  Two  Brides,      By  F.  Baldwin.     London : 

James  Blackwood.  1  vol.  pp.  428. . 
Tub  two  brides  are  English  and  French  respec- 
tively, and  so  are  the  bridegrooms.  It  is  an  inter- 
changing case.  The  people  were  going  to  marry 
orossways,  and  every  one  was  to  be  the  wrong 
person  in  the  wrong  place.  Happily,  accidents 
occurred,  and  set  purposes  straight  and  right. 
Purposes  had  been  going  all  wrong  from  the  very 
beginning.  Parents  had  been  contriving  a  great 
deal  in  matters  that  parents  have  no  head  for,  if 
they  only  knew  it ;  and  they  don't  know  that,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  apt  to  be  meddlesome.  We 
need  not  tell  the  story — that  will  be  found  in  the 
book.  The  chief  scenes  are  in  the  courts  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  Henry  of  Navarre.  Rather  strange 
that  the  two  maids  of  honour  waiting  on  Elizabeth 
are  Scotch,  evidently — Hopetoun  and  Murray.  To 
show  Mr.  Baldwin  that  we  have  read  the  volume, 
wc  must  say  that  we  don't  know  whether  it  was 
customary  for  girls  to  have  "  half-crowns"  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  days — we  doubt  it :  or  whether  the 
abominated  and  misused  A's  in  London  then  as  they 
do  now;  we  think  not — p.  181.  The  story  is 
however,  a  good,  quiet,  readable  one.  Everybody 
who  begins  it  will  carry  on  to  the  end,  and  the 
descriptive  matter  is  well  written. 


Homely  Rhymes,  I  vol.  pp.  56,  stitched.  Edin- 
burgh :  Marsh  and  Bcatlie. 
The  Homely  Rhymster  is  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic 
who  says  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
hymns  for  tlie  Scotch  Episcopal  Churches — very 
natural,  we  should  say,  for  some  of  them ;  only 
any  members  of  that  Church  who  dislike  the  alli- 
ance may  recollect  that  he  tells  us  this  circumstance. 
Th^  Homely  Rhymes  are  written  to  rescue  Roman 
Catholic  children  from  Protestant  Ragged  Schools. 
Strange  charity  these  people  have  1  Neither  will 
tliey  themselves  feed  starving  Romanist  children, 
nor  allow  them  to  be  fed.  In  these  fifty-six  pages 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  pretty  way  in 
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whicli  lies  may  be  told  in  yerse.     Tiie  Catholic 
diild— 

Had  learned,  my  Mother  in  the  akics 
To  ditregard,  negleet,  despite. 

The  Catholic  child's  mother  meanwhile  probably 
was  not  in  the  skies  at  all,  but  in  the  Cowgate. 

And  think  that  Jeint  wonld  delight 

To  lee  a  child  his  Mother  slight 

We  have  a  dim  notion  of  what  may  probably  be 
meant  by  the  first  two  lines,  although  in  this  age 
and  country  the  imputation  of  creative  powers — 
however,  we  do  not  pursue  that  subject. 

The  last  two  lines  indicate  a  falsehood.  We 
have  never  heard  of  Protestants  who  otherwise 
spoke  or  thought  of  *'  the  highly  favoured"  than  as 
the  **  blessed  among  women."  Any  other  manner 
of  speech  would  be  anti-Scriptural.  We  recollect 
when  '*  enlightened  '*  persons  of  this  creed  com- 
plained against  the  naolniiou^Nullapax  cum  Roma,** 
The  "  nulla  pas**  seems  now  to  be  with  Geneva. 


WM  ii  the  lu/idel  Standard  of  Truth?  By  Fro- 
feasor  Qibson,  of  the  Glasgow  Free  Church 
College.  Glasgow :  Murray  and  Son. 
This  is  an  elaborate  opening  discourse  upon  the 
errors  of  modem  spiritualism  evinced  by  Morel 
Kewman  Parker,  of  America,  and  others,  less 
or  more.  The  question  stated  admits  an  easy 
answer.  The  Infidel  standard  of  truth  is  ignorance 
*-or  nothing.  He  does  not  profess  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  subject.  The  Spiritualist's  standard 
of  truth  is  consciousness  and  conscientiousness. 
He  does  not,  in  his  mature  state,  believe  in  reve- 
lation, but  he  thinks  every  man  a  revelation  to  him- 
self. For  this  purpose  every  man  is  inspired,  just 
as  every  man  is  "  instinctived."  He  believes, 
therefore  the  greater  miracle.  Mr.  Gibsou*s  essay 
is  an  argumentative  composition,  and  deals  satis- 
factorily with  the  errors  against  which  it  is  di- 
rected— ^grave  errors  infused  into  a  great  part  of 
our  literature ;  and  especially  that  part  likely  to 
be  read  by  the  young  men  whom  Mr.  Gibson  ad- 
dresses. 


Th€  Bulory  and  MjfuUry  of  Common  Things,     I  vol. 

pp.  260.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  book  that  tells 
those  who  read  it  all  that  tliey  have  any  business 
to  know,  perhaps,  respecting  what  we  eat,  drink, 
and  wear,  and  deem  otherwise  necessary  for  an 
existence,  including  manufactured  and  natural 
objects.     Its  list  extends  to  nearly  seven  hundred 


different  commodities ;  and  generally  we  think  the 
descriptioHs,  and  we  have  looked  over  a  nurabrr  of 
them,  lire  correct.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer. 


The  Patna  Oriiis.    By  W.  Tatlbb.    London:  J. 

Nisbet  and  Co- 
A  THIN  volume,  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  con- 
tains a  justification  of  Mr.  Taylor's  proceedingt  u 
Commissioner  at  Patna.  during  the  insurrection  of 
1857.  Mr.  Tayler  was  a  useful  as  be  has  been  a 
badly  used  servant  of  the  public.  He  kept  the 
peace  at  Patna  for  a  long  period,  under  great  dis- 
couragements, and  his  reward  will  be  learned  from 
this  narrative.  We  cannot  go  over  the  details, 
but  we  recommend  the  statement  to  all  who  ire 
interested  in  our  Indian  affairs,  aa  short,  simple, 
and  evidently  true. 


[We  have  received  several  letters  from  corres- 
pondents, who  mention  that  they  have  difficulty  in 
obtaining  this  magazine  in  some  localties.  It  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  always  procured  bj 
booksellers,  where  that  is  practicable  ;  but  any  of 
the  publishers,  we  believe,  will  forward  it  bj  (he 
book  post,  if  that  be  desired. 

The  mode  of  publishing  magazines,  howcTcr, 
may  have  somclhliig  to  do  with  that  matter, 
although  it  should  only  affect  the  date  of  procuring 
copies,  and  could  Imvo  nothing  to  do  with  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them  at  some  date.  Maga- 
.  ziues  are  understood  to  be  publbhed  on  the  first 
of  each  month ;  but  for  many  years  past  it  has 
been  the  practice — gradually  becoming  worse— of 
publishing  some  monthly  works  a  week  iu  advance, 
and  others  a  few  days  after. 

We  have  proposed  to  publish  always  on  tlie 
1st  of  the  month ;  but  the  result  is  disadvantageou5, 
probably,  in  the  cases  wc  mention. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  see  any  good  reason  for 
departing  from  dates  ;  and  the  practice  once  com- 
menced, may  be  carried  far.  We  have  purchased 
copies  of  weekly  journals  antedated  three  week5, 
and  we  may  come  to  the  same  state.  Still,  ve 
cannot  change  the  current;  and  therefore,  iu 
future,  this  magazine  will  be  published,  uot  upon 
the  1st  of  each  month,  but  upon  the  28th  or  S^t*^ 
of  each  month  preceding  its  date. 

This  arrangement  may  probably  obviate  the 
complaints  made  to  us ;  but  if  in  any  remote  part 
of  the  country  difficulties  still  exist  in  procuiioi; 
copies,  they  may  be  forwarded  by  post.l 
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